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National    Provident 


»t<..,     Institution. 

FOR   MUTUAL  LIFE   ASSURANCE 


IIS3S. 


Aooumulated  Fund  nearly 
Claims  Paid  exceed 


.     £5,900,000 
.  £12.000,000 


profits : 

rh<r«»    ar*    dlvldi^d    nolely   «monjt.«i    the    Ansurcd. 

AlrMidy  dlvld«d,  over  £6.160,000. 

At  »h»  !♦«  nivliton  ATCI.COt  0«ah  Profit  »••»  *|<|<orttonrd 
■tmoni^t  <h»  m*inh*r>,  b»itt|t  con»IJ»«»hl)'  ov»i  on*-thlr«l  of  »hr 
•iiitMiiti  |v»ikt  in  pifmltiina  >turiu|i  th*  prtvioui  ltv«  >*iiii. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

Po\tolM  »r«  tMUeil.  oon\l'ii\\U(;    liit«<    A«i«ui-iii\o«>  nt 
mlntmun\  oo«t,  with  pj\ivt»ion  for  old  Agf>. 

Tit*  |>««c«(c»l  vl^  or  th*M  Po)lc<M  tn  th*  NmIomI  HrovMtnt 

lutlttulivMi  it  lh«l  \h*  Mfmtitv'i  U(k  t<  Au»r«4  unttl  h«  r«ich»  thv 
««•  »!!>•♦«<  >HHM>,  mul  iM<  hi>  twh-hlni;  lh»»  m^  (he  whole  l^^■  Jhr 
l')«inlttn>  (Mklvl  mt  i«tuin«d  to  him,  mmI  •  MMtaidevaM*  turn  in 
iid<kttt««,  t«(««**«t<w|  •  by  ito  atMM  <Mt|nill««Bt  rat*  of  (nt*r**t 
«•  M*  p«jnM«t». 

AppllcMtlons  tor  Agencies  Invited. 


4a,  OnwMliarch  Str««M, 
LMktoa,  B.C. 


ARTHUR  8MITHBR, 


CDe  mork  at  mcdlana  Pall, 

RATCLIFF,  E. 

The  Home  for  the  Homeless 

Ten  Thousand  Free  Beds  provided  every  month. 
Fifteen  Thousand  Free  Meals  supplied  every  moiuli. 
Thirty  Thousand  Men  ai  Sunday  Kvening  Services  ^l902). 
Two  Million  Beneficiaries  in  thirteen  years. 
.•\veia>;e  Cost  per  man,  per  ni^ht.  Three  Half-pence. 
Kaih  homelcs.s  man  is  n'^'tn  a  separate  bed,  .md  J-lb.  of 

bread  and  butter. 
Men  arc  not  hindered  in  their  search  for  work.     No  labour 

test  is  imposed. 
I'rolessional  n\en  admitted  average  over  two  hundred  a  year. 
Unskilled  labourers  show  a  yearly  average  of  about  6000 

men, 
\'ear  by  year  every  County  in  England  is  represented. 
Lancashire  and  Yorkshire  contribitfe  from  1900  to  1400  men 

annually. 
Hritish  Colonies  aiul  Deiwndencies  supply  alxHit  250. 
Foreign  Countries  send  an  average  of  750. 


TWO  GUINEAS  t-mluu^  a  Iml  for  a  >-«ar  and  provides  food 
o\oiy  nisht  for  its  occupiint. 


Coittrlbutlons  welcomed  by  Rev.  A.  Mearns. 

or  Mr.  E.   Wilson  Gates  (Superintendent  of 

the  \n-ork)  at  the  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon 

Street.  E.C. 


N«  H«iii«  slKialil  b«  Miiih««t  one  or  mot*  o(  these  Handsome 
Yel«M«». 

Bunyan's  Folk  of  To-Day; 

or,  Thp  Modvrn  PiUrim's  ProgreM. 
H.v  R*v.  RKIO   MOW  .OT. 

*>  iUus(nittv>«»,  cri»wn  5!\\v  cloth  >hv»uIs  Sfc 

TVxulv-tulcKflhis  KxJs,  "TV  MvHicrn  ISlcrira's  IVvrcs--." 

«Km-  hillv  o\i4»i«s  its  sc\»|».      The  itiithiw  has  ncwin  |<t\«>l«cv\l 

.A  vWli^htful  c\M»|wni\<»  tv»  BwnyjuOs  iinm<Ht*l  »(r>»k,  \xry  in- 

«srtkH»-sJ\  a^SfJyiiit;  the  Wssii>«vs  of  the  "  Ih^mV  Pragress*'  to 

tW  r*     "    " "  " 


'  lifir  Mtvl  coiUitivxMii  vU'ottr  own  «i»y. 


I>»  R«v  AI*3cwMl»r  \\Xv<4^  of  Kvlinhurtitt^-UM  prtae*  of  Bttajvn 
MottwCT  m4  wWMMdvr*  wHt**:  "  Duink  ywi  fcr  woe  raqr  aad 
^•Kalillitl  bw*.    V«<u«  iiMMaMn  ot>*tt  *sk  <••  ter  Kxdt*  on  B»i»>i«k 


M  iMiktJhcaHM'ttMir  ymwT  i»Mti»««.  «>«.  )l»M*i^i  <h  I  shall  *Iw«y* 
mN  m  WKit !•  Mk  yowr  *BiMk]i«»  (Kblk '  You  mum  h*\T  h*v<  h*p(.ir 
«vii>t>f» »>iltx«iiiMt  »«Ht  »*>ii*n».  Md  your  pM>(>t*  k«)>oy  tmuaic* 
i«  h*«n»c  '""''h  »oar****«.* 

The  Pilgrim's  Proijress. 

By  JOHN  BUNVAN. 

IHu$tr«lc\t  with  55  l'aU')v«^  »i>vl  v^thcr  cncwvings.  dnwu  by 

Kokl^KlvK    RXRXARIV   j.     IV    I.IMVN,   \\ .   SM.Vtl.    »ivt    f»>- 

S«\«\l  by  UAitisi.  BRv^ntms,  ».~rv<wn  vjuiirtvv  a40  iv»£vn 
tuin.)»y\w  oK<th  l>  «*rvl&  S«>  ML   CK<th  Inrnvts^  (iU  cvlj^cv  M. 

The  Pilgrim's  Progress. 

By  JOHN  BUNVAN. 
iVtwa  S<n»«d«tto«.4l6  )iaijj;c«. 4J (itlVpMie  »»d  othet  iU«$tnttk>as. 

tKilMMt  y«|Nt  WnI  iHMMrf  «k  »tlBIH  ctotk  UmMS,  1«> 

l>rT  4m*A  i«k«i*r  a**  «tr  >»■»  An>JK««r. 

U  \v«  Vaw  Mtv  d)Ak«kT  w  obtainini;  c\>|«(s  of  tl«c$r  lx«>)^s 
(Nc  iNtMMKfs  «iU  s*«)s(  ikww  IK'S*  irec  v«  k«v«|.i(  of  the  (^utv- 
t>»it«d  |>(Kv  m  $<»•»(<»  or  TaV 

.\vu-  «vvA^  fUtia^itmd  Ctntt^m'  i»»t  /Wf  /Vmt. 

S.  W.  r«KTRIME  *  Ctt..  8  Mrt  «,  Patsnwslcr  R*«.  tiarfM. 


W— r  thm  Bfltlmh  Mua«um. 

KiNGSLEY  Hotel. 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Sqnare,  LONDON. 


Thackeray  Hotel. 

Great  Ra»$cll  Street,  LONDON. 

Thc!<  wWI-apjxunttvl  »nd  cvwnnuxlious  TEMPCIANCt  NOTtlS 
will,  it  is  hclicveil,  m<«l  the  rcquinrmcnts,  at  nhxlcrate  ch»tse>, 
<.tf  tlk««  who  liesire  «ll  the  coav«n<«nce$  and  advmntapes  of  tbv 
Uij^fr  nH*lcn>  Kwnseil  hotels. 

Thea«  Hotels  hoTO : 

i>.\SSEN<lER  LIFTS,  ELECTRKLIOHT  THROIOHOUT. 
HEATED  THROVOHOIT, 
BATH-RIWMS  ON  EVERY  FLtKlR.  SPACIOIS  DININO, 

DRAWINQ,  WRITINO.  READING,  AND  S^.«(OKING  ROOMS. 


TNE  KINQSLEY  HOTEL  H.VS  .\  QOOD  BILLL\RD  ROOM. 

&CDROOMS  fVt>m  2s,  6d.  to  .Ss.  6d. 

CfciH>lM^»«<m«>.M«i«<inn,T»m<il»lw*Mwt«»<ll— >. 


koB  as.  cd.  «•  los.  ed 

VMM  WriMmm*  IVaMiMwaiala  • 


-  MMnUT,  MNMK," 
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Sacred  Songs  &  Solos 

750  Pieces,  Compiled  and  Sung  by  IRA  D.  SANKEY. 
Muiic  and  Worda.  from  2s.  6d.  ;  Words  oaly,  froa  Id. 

Volumes  handsomely  SBound  in  Jbeatlyer, 
from  Is.  6d.  to  32s.  Cd.,  Jieeep  table 
Q^ristmas      and      Jiew      Vear      ^ifts. 

A    New    Light   on    India. 

Things  as  They  Arc: 

Mission  Work  in  Southern  India. 

By  AMY  WILSON-CARMICHAEL.  Keswick  Missionary.  C.E.Z.M.S. 

With  Preface  by  EUGENE  STOCK.    320  pages,  and  39  beautiful 

Illustrations  in  Collotype  from  Photographs  taken  specially  for 

this  Work.    Ctoth  Boards.  6s. 

"Th".  iJ.  a  nii*»ionary  U>:)k  by  il*elf.  The  aiilhr^r  tcIU  cf  rampanl  practices 
M>  devilish  ihat  ihcy  seem  to  .^UJ{gc^t  ihal  Satan  and  not  ii<^\  rtileii  the  world  ;  yet 
ever  and  anon  there  breaksi  from  her  an  aNsurance  of  faith  that  carries  conviction. 
It  i»  the  language  of  sober  truth  lo  nay  that  from  every  point  of  view  this  is  one 
of  the  most  remarkable  mi&ftiooary  books  that  has  ever  been  written." 

—Sufufay-Schooi  Ckr^nicU, 

The  Roman  Catholic 
Church  in  Italy     .     . 

By  Rev.  ALEXANDER   ROBERTSON,  D.D., 

Cavaliere  of  the  Ordtr  of  St.  Maurice  and  St.  Lazarus,  Italy. 
Cloth  Boards,  Gilt  Top,  6g. 

"  It  would  be  difficult  to  over-praise  this  admirahle  volume.  It  is  fair.  It  is 
courteous.  It  says  nothing  to  wound  the  devout  feelings  of  Roman  Catholics, 
The  book  is  both  delightful  and  interesting." — Ladies'  Leagut  Gazette, 

"A  very  interesting  work.  The  book  is  beautifully  turned  out,  and  it  bristles 
with  good  things."^6'aMtf/rV. 

FREE  BY  POST  on  applkallon,  a  New  lllustraled  List  of  Holy  Bibles,  My 
Counsellor,  Sacred  SonKS  and  Soloii.  Works  by  D.  L.  Moody,  Revji.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
B.A.,  F.  S.  Webster,  M.A.,  G.  Campbell  Mortan.  A.  T.  Pler»on,  D.D..  ud  others. 
Also  Protestant  Missionary  and  other  Evangelical  Literature. 

MORQAN  &.  5C0TT,  12,  Paternoster  Buildings,  E.C. 

j^Hfi  >na\'  he  Ordciai  o/  anv  Hnokseller  nr  A'ewsagcnf. 


Chatto  &  Windus,  Publishers 

Mew  Six-Shilling  Novels, 
The  Queen  can  do  no  Wrong :    Being  Passages 

and  bnrne  Opinions  in   the   Life   of  jimn;v    Rabbit.     Edited   by 
Hkkbkkt  CoMi'TON,  Author  of  "The  Inimitable  Mrs.  Massingham.^' 

The    Mystery    of    Lincoln's    Inn.     Hy    Robert 

Macfikav,  Author  of  "A  Blowoverthe  Heart, '  &c.  Second  Edition. 

Leonora.     By  Arnold  ISknnett,  Author  of  ''The  (irand 
H.ihylnn  Hotel." 

Sir  David's  Visitors.    By  Sarah  Tv tler,  Author  of 

"  In  Cla^isf^.'l"s  Day." 

Verona's   Father.     Hy  D.  Christie  Murray,  Author 

of  "Joseph's  Coat,"  \'c. 

The    Mistress    of   Bonaventure.      By    Harold 

iiiNin.Dss,  Author  of  "A  .Sower  of  Wheat,"  &c. 

Lady  Judas.     By  ?"rank  Harreti',  Author  of  "  Fettered 

for  Life."     Second  kdilintt. 

A  Splendid  Impostor.     By  Kred.  Whishaw,  Author 

ot  "  Ma/eppa."  Sec. 

An  Angel's  Portion.     By  Algernon  Gissing,  Author 

of  "  A  Secret  of  the  North  Sea." 

Unto  the  Third  Generation.    By  M.  P.  Shiel, 

Author  of  "The  I'urple  Cloud." 

A    Butterfly :    her    Kriends   and    her    Fortunes       By    I/.A 
DtJKFtis  Hakuy,  Author  of  "  Man,  Woman,  and  Fate,"  &c. 

A   Lady  of  Misrule.     By  Henry  Cresswell,  Author 

of  "  A  IVecious  .Scamp,"  \*c. 

Stepping  Blindfold.     By  T.  W.  Speight,  .Author  of 

"  Ihe  Mysteries  of  Heron  Dyke.*' 

New    Three-and'Slxpenny  Books, 

The    Motor    Pirate.     By  (;.   Sidnkv    rAiERNosTKR. 

With  u  Illustrations  by  CuAS.  R.  Sykes 

The    Bayswater    Miracle.    By    Frank    Richard- 
son, Author  of  "  The  Man  who  lost  His  Past." 

Prince    Hagen :    a    Ph.-inta.sy.      By  Upton  Sinclair, 

Author  of  "  King  Midas,"  &c. 

BARRY   PAIN'S  NEW  HUMOROUS   BOOK. 
Eliza's  Husband.     By  Barry  Pain,  Author  of  "Ehza," 
*ic.    Fcp.  Svo,  picture  cover,  is. ;  doth,  is.  6ft, 

London :  CHATTO  S  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


THK 


Religious  Tract  Society 

The  BRITISH  WEEKL  V  ta^M :  "  Tkw*  It  •  arUm  •»»*  If  •  mMmmtt 
•I  Ctank  NMary  la  ■  (lafl*  mtaaN." 

T/in  need  ha*  Itern  supplied  im  tM*  foUowring  h9ok, 

irsi    KKAIiY.     fi40  rr      6s.   net. 

A   HANDBOOK   OF 

CHURCH    HISTORY. 

trotn  the  Apoftlolic  Kra  to  the  Dawn  of  tbe  Kefornulion.      By 
.SAMt  r.i.  G.  Grckm,  D.D.,  Author  of  '*  A  Handbook  of  Old  Testa 
ment  Hebrew,"  etc.     With  full  Dales,  Chronological  TaMcs,  and 
Index.    Crown  8vo,  640  paj;cs,  cloth  gill,  M.  net. 
TMe  Stot*man  sayn  :  **  It  |tives  an  able  and  interestinir  presentation 
of  a  subject  which  has  often  been  made  repellant  by  the  manner  in 
which  it  was  treated." 
Tfu  C/asgow  Htrald  sajrs :  "  It  is  a  narvet  of  chcapoe**." 


THE   REV,   CHARLES   BROWS'S   SEW  BOOK. 

LIGHT  AND  LIFE.    ^srvSr^H" 

By  the  Rev.  Charles  Brown. 
With  a  Photogravure  Portrait.    Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt,  .^s.  6./. 
Contents  :  God  Shaping  Man's  Course — The  Ideal  Christian  Lite 
— Sin:    The   Worst  SelTInjury — Nothin|^   or  Evervthine— Paul's 
Strange  Ambition— The  Christian's  Environment— Watch  :  Your- 
selves, Your  Opportunities— Words  and  Meditations— Keligion  in 
the   Family— Your  Responsibility    for    Your    Brother— Christian 
Altruism— Our   Friendships- God's    Harvest— A   Strait    Betwixt 
Two— Because  Ye  are  Chnst's— Our  Relation  to  Foreign  Missions. 
The  Baptist  Times  savs :  '*  We  constantly  come  across  choice  gems 
of  exposition,  brilliant  facets  of  truth,  glimpses  of  shrewd  and  subtle 
insignt  into  life,  apposite  illustrations  which  light  up  whole  areas  of 
thought/' 

RICHARD  KERR'S  NEW  BOOK, 

NATURE    CURIOUS 

AND    BEAUTIFUL. 

Richard  Kerr,  F.G.S.,  F.R.A.S.,  Author  ot  "  Hidden  Beauties 


By  I 
ofN; 


Author.     Printed  on  art  paper.    Crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  is.  6d. 

Contents:  The  Monkey's  Dinner-Bell — FheTeazel- Venus's  Fly- 
Trap — H<^  Plant— Leaf  Butterfly — Limpet — Wentle  Trap— Teredo 
— Acorn  -  Barnacle — Polvzoa — Land  Snail — Tailor-  Bird — Sponge — 
IcelandSpar-Quartz— Petrified  Trees— Amber— Felspar— Gypsum 
— Meteorites,  etc. 


NEW    TALES. 

J,   BLOVNDELLE-BURTOS-S  SHW  STORY. 

THE   INTRIGUERS'   WAY. 

The  Story  of  a  Jacobite  Plot.     By  J.  Bloundelle-Burto.x,  the 
author  ot  '*  The  Scourge  of  God,"  "  The  Silent  Shore,"  etc.     illus- 
trated by  Adolf  Thiede.     Largo  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3.1.  6r/, 
T/te  Daily  ChrontcU  says ;  "  It  is  one  of  the  best  stories  that  Mr. 
Hloundelle-Burton  has  written." 

The  Literary    World  says:    "It  is  a  love-story  with  an  historical 
setting." 

The  British  Weekly  says ;  "  We  can  heartily  recommend  this  divert- 
ing romance." 

DAVID  LY ALL'S  NEW  STORY. 

"  Some  souls  have  small  commerce  with  Heaven.    Thev  have  no  shfps  upon 

THE   INTERVENING   SEA." 

By  David  Lyall,  Author  oi  '*  Another  Man's  Money,"  "  The  Gold 
that  Perisheth,"  etc.     With  7  Illustrations  by  Harold  Copping. 
Large  crown  Svo,  cloth  gilt,  3s.  6^ 
The  Scotsman  says  :  *'  It  is  a  most  interesting  story." 
The  Pall  Mall  Gazelle  says:  "The  novels  of  David  Lyall  exhibit  a 
warmth  of  sentiment  which,  coupled  with  their  strong  moral  lone, 
should  secure  them  a  wide  and  steady  circulation." 


EDITH  C.    KENYON'S   NEW  STORY, 

A  QUEEN  OF  NINE  DAYS. 

A  Tale  of  the  Days  of  Lady  Jane  Grey.    By  Her  Gentlewoman 

Margaret  Brown.    Edited  and  done  into  Modern  Enelish  by  Edith 

C.  Kenvon.   With  Three  Illustrations.  Crown8vo,clothgilt,3S.  6</. 

The   Birmingham   Post  says :   "  It  is  a  story  that  has  often  been 

related,  but  one  that  will  ever  retain  its  freshness  and  interest." 

The  Gentlewoman  says  :  "  It  is  a  pathetic  and  interesting  narrative, 
which  will  strongly  appeal  to  girls.  ' 


WITH  PREFACE  BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  HEREFORD, 

TURF  AND  TABLE. 

Hy  Mesry  Johnson,  Author  of  "liniuc  to  His  Tniat,"  "  All  for 
Number  One,"  etc.    Illustrated  by  LANCKLor  Speed.    Crown  Svo, 
cloth  ^ilt,  2S.  6d. 
The  Vnikskire  Post  says  :  "  It  is  a  well-written  story." 
The  Christian  World  says :  "  The  story  should  be  in  all  libraries  for 
youn^  people." 

BY  OR,    aORDOS  STABLES,    R,\. 

THE   SHELL   HUNTERS. 

Their  Wild  Adventures  by  Sea  and  Land.    By  Gordon  St.\ble9, 
M.D.,  R.N.,  Author  ot  '■  Allan  Adair,"  etc.  With  7  Illustrations  by 
Alfred  Pearse.    Large  crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  as.  6d. 
T/te  Birmingham  Post  says :  "  It  is  the  kind  of  book  an  adventure- 
loving  Ixjy  will  revel  in."  ' 

rOCC         A   Beautifully-illustrated   3>-page   Catalogue   of  Gift 
f  |CE|"      Books  will  l>e  sent  Free  lo  any  appliaint  sending  posl- 
card  with  their  name  and  address  to— 

THE   RELIQIOUS  TRACT  SOCIETY, 

4.  Bouverie  Street  &  65,  St.  Paul's  Churchyard.  London.  E.C. 
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Temperance  Literature. 


All  Temperance  Books  and  Publications, 
all  Temperance  Societies'  and  Band  of  Hope 
Pledgee  Cards  and  Requisites  — no  matter 
where  or  by  whom  issued  can  best  be 
obtained  from  the  original  National  Tem- 
perance Depot,  now  at  29,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C.  The  Oeitot  has  no 
other  address m 


The  Depot  has  absorbed  the  Goodwills, 
Stocks,  Copyrights,  etc.,  of  the  National 
Temperance  League  Depot,  and  of  its  suc- 
cessor, the  Ideal  Publishing  Union,  Ltd. 
Nearly  all  the  Standard  Works  on  Temper- 
ance have  been  issued  from,  and  can  be 
obtained  at,  the  Depot. 


Former  addresses  (still  to  be  found  in  old 
imprints)  are  of  course  cancelled.  Though 
many  letters  variously  directed  still  arrive, 
it  is  believed  that  some  go  astray,  and 
correspondents  are  asked  to  note  the  ad- 
dress, 29,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C., 
which  now  supersedes  all  others. 


The  Catalogue  (with  the  periodically 
issued  Lists  of  New  Books  and  New  Editions) 
—sent  post  free  on  application— constitutes 
a  Complete  Index  to  Temperance  Literature. 
Certain  competing  lists  are  practically 
copied  bodily  from  It"  imitation  is  the 
sincerest  form  of  flattery." 


i 


[  BOOKS  FOB  PRESENTS,  PRIZES,  &  REWARDS.   | 

(       Send  for  the  Full  Catalog^ue.      j 

^J  g        #^  O  J9^^  J[^JI#      National  Temperance 

aWm     «/m     C#O^C#MmfW^      PubUcation  Depot, 

29,  Paternoster  Row,  LONDON,  E.C. 


Marshall    Brothers,  Publishers 

Modern  Science  and 
Christianity.    ^'  "'^^^'If/TEx. 

rranslated  from  the  German,  with  Additions  and  Notes,  by 

EDMUND  K.  SIMPSON,  M.A.  (Oxon). 

This  Work  is  now  in  its  Ninth  German  Edition,  and  has  attracted  a 

large  amount  of  attention  all  over  the  world.     A  splendid  volume  Tor 

young  men.     Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  3B.  6d.  net. 
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Every  effort  will  be  made  to  rdut  n  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  tesponsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Dkckmber  15,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  Ukcembkr  i  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  Thk  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  December  15,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
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THE  death  of  Mrs.  C.  H.  Spurgeon  took  place,  after 
months  of  suffering  and  weakness,  on  Thursday, 
October  22.  To  the 
last  she  maintained 
her  interest  in  the 
Book  Fund,  which 
was  started  in  1875, 
and  has  branched 
out  into  the  Pastors' 
Aid  Fund  and  the 
Auxiliary  Book  Fund. 
The  grand  total  of 
books  distributed  — 
mainly  C.  H.  Spur- 
geon's  — is  199,315 
volumes.  Mr.  Spur- 
geon wrote,  six  years 
before  his  death,  "  I 
gratefully  adore  the 
goodness  of  our 
Heavenly  Father  in 
directing  my  beloved 
wife  to  a  work  which 
has  been  to  her 
fruitful  in  unutterable 
hai)piness."  Another 
important  work  was 
the  founding  of  the 
Baptist  Church  at  Bex- 
hill  in  remembrance 
of  her  husband's  life 
and  ministry.  Mrs. 
Spurgeon's  last  visit 
to  the  Tabernacle 
was  paid  on  Wed- 
nesday, February  8, 
1899,  when  she  held 
a    reception    in    the 
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Iwsemcnt  on  behalf  of  the  Rebuilding  Fund.  At  that 
one  silting  she  received  no  less  than  ;^6,367,  which  her 
son  claims  as  surely  a  record  collection  in  the  annals  of 
Nonconformity. 

Dr.  Clifkord's  astonishing  energy  has  l)een  at  its 
height  this  autumn.  After  speaking  almost  daily  during 
Octol)er,  he  began  Novembet  by  prc-vching  on  the 
moral  aspects  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  fiscal  problem.  On 
November  2  he  visited  Maikel  Harborough,  and  addressed 
an  immense  Education  meeting,  and  since  then  he  has 
had  platform  or  pulpit  engagements  almost  daily.  He  was 
the  Chairman  of  the  great  Passive  Resistance  meeting  held 
in  the  City  Temple  on  Thursday,  October  29,  but  the 
papers  have  not  generally  mentioned  that  he  sat  in  the 
City  Temjjle  pulpit  through  two  earlier  meetings,  spending 
more  than  six  hours  within  the  building.  Unlike  many 
orators.  Dr.  Clifford  is  a  good  listener,  and  the  less 
experienced  speakers  at  the  City  Temple  were  encouraged 
by  his    hearty    "hear   hears."     It    is   often  said   that   Mr. 

Chamberlain  is  show- 
ing an  activity  almost 
incredible  in  a  man 
of  his  years,  but  Dr. 
Clifford  has  reached 
the  same  age  as 
Mr.  Chamberlain,  and 
he  speaks  almost 
daily  to  assem- 
blies  often  as  large 
as  those  which  heard 
the  ex-Colonial 
Secretary  at  Liverpool 
and  Birmingham. 

The  Salvation 
Army  has  sustained 
a  heavy  loss  by  the 
death  of  "  Consul  " 
Mrs.  Booth  -  Tucker, 
which  took  place  in 
a  railway  accident 
between  Kansas  City 
and  Chicago  on 
October  28.  An 
immense  gathering, 
composed  almost  en- 
tirely of  Salvation 
Army  members,  at- 
tended the  Memorial 
Service  at  the  Clai>- 
ton  Congress  Hall. 
Officers  from  every 
part  of  the  world 
and  of  several  nation- 
alities   took    part    in 
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STREET  IN   THE  BAZAAR   MONASTIR 

the  programme.  The  cuhninating  event  was  the  General's 
address,  which  he  read  in  clear  and  impressive  tones 
from  manuscript.  He  told  that  from  early  girlhood  Mrs. 
Booth-Tucker  was  accustomed  to  work  in  the  poorest 
parts  of  London.  She  threw  herself  whole-heartedly  into 
the  Army  service,  and  in  India  especially  she  wore  out  her 
strength  by  such  incessant  labours  that  the  General  had 
to  order  her  home  so  as  to  save  her  life.  A  brief  message 
was  read  from  the  bereaved  husband,  asking  for  prayer 
that  he  may  devote  himself  more  earnestly  than  before 
to  the  work  for  which  the  "  Consul  "  gave  her  life.  No 
one  who  attended  the  service  could  doubt  the  deep 
affection  with  which  the  Army  regards  its  veteran  leader 
and  the  members  of  his  family. 

We  give  this  month  a  portrait  of  the  late  Mrs.  D.  L. 
Moody,  whose  wedding  to  the  eminent  American  evangelist 
took  place  in  1862,  six  years  after  Mr.  Spurgeon's  marriage. 
Mr.  Moody  met  Miss  Emma  C.  Revell  at  the  Well  Street 
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Near  the  scene  of  the  fighting  in  Macedonia 


Sunday  School,  Chicago,  where  they  were  fellow-workers. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Moody  visited  England  for  the  first  time  in 
1867,  as  the  doctors  had  recommended  a  sea  voyage  to 
cure  her  of  the  asthma  from  which  she  suffered.  In  187 1, 
when  the  city  of  Chicago  was  burned  down,  the  Moody 
family  had  to  take  refuge  with  neighbours,  and  most 
of  their  possessions  were  destroyed.  Two  years  later 
Mrs.  Moody  accompanied  her  husband  and  Mr.  Sankey 
on  their  great  evangelistic  tour  in  England,  remaining 
with  her  sister  in  the  neighbourhood  of  London  while 
the  provincial  missions  were  conducted.  One  of  the 
chief  pleasures  of  her  life  was  the  visit,  with  her  husband, 
to  Palestine  in  1892.  Mr.  Meyer  tells  us  that  when 
Mr.  Moody  was  dying,  he  turned  to  his  beloved  helpmeet 
and  said,  "  You  have  been  a  good  wife  to  me."  As  he 
was  assigning  the  different  portions  of  the  work  to  the 
members  of  his  family  his  daughter  asked,  "  But  what 
about  mother  ?  "  "  Oh  !  "  he  replied,  "  she  is  like  Eve, 
the  mother  of 
us  all,"  as  if  he 
relied  on  her  in 
every  depart- 
ment of  his  won- 
derful  activity. 
Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Moody  talked 
over  everything 
in  common. 
Their  relations 
were  as  confi- 
dential as  those 
of  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Gladstone. 
Visitors  to 
Northfield  some- 
times saw  them 
driving  in  the 
dusk  engaged  in 
close  conversation,  too  much  occupied  to  observe  their 
friends.  Mr.  Meyer  says,  "  I  have  never  known  a  woman 
with  so  much  responsibility  on  her, 
and  accustomed  to  so  much  honour 
and  reverence,  who  was  quite  so 
natural,  ciuiet,  and  at  leisure." 


Several  years  ago  Pastor  H.  E. 
Stone,  of  Abbey  Road  Baptist  Church, 
London,  convened  a  conference  at 
his  church  of  village  pastors  belonging 
to  the  Baptist  denomination.  It  proved 
a  great  success,  so  much  so,  that  con- 
ferences have  been  held  annually  ever 
since.  The  deacons  and  members  of 
the  Abbey  Road  Church  vie  with  each 
other  in  showing  hospitality  to  the 
pastors  of  the  village  churches.  But 
what  perhaps  makes  the  conference 
unique  is  the  invitation  which  is  ex- 
tended to  the  wives  of  the  ministers 
as  well,  and  the  fact  that  travelling 
and  other  expenses  are  borne  by  the 
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congregation.  Accommodation  is  provided  for  the  guests, 
while  the  Alibey  Road  Village  Aid  Society  are  responsible 
for  the  serving  of  dinner  and  tea  each  day  in  the  schoolroom. 
About  fifty  pastors  usually  attend  each  conference,  at  which 
profitable  discussions  take  place  on  subjects  chosen  by  Pastor 
Stone,  these  being  invariably  of  a  suggestive  and  helpful 
character.  The  conference  also  serves  the  purpose  of 
fostering  a  feeling  of  sympathetic  brotherhood  among  the 
pastors,  and  in  this  way  doing  a  work  which  must  have 
far-reaching  results.  We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  a 
group  of  the  pastors  who  attended  this  year's  conference, 
which  was  one  of  spiritual  stimulus. 

To  have  been  a  member  of  the  Methodist  Church  for 
seventy-four  years,  a  local  preacher  for  sixty-three  years, 
and  a  total  abstainer  for  eighty-one  years,  is  surely  a  record 


made  his  bed  on  the  wild  Yorkshire  moors.  latterly 
Mr.  Wilkinson  has  been  a  loyal  adherent  of  the  Weslcyan 
Church.  He  was  married  nearly  eighty  years  ago,  and 
quite  recently  had  the  painful  duty  of  attending  the 
funeral  of  one  of  his  sons,  who  had  passed  away  at  the 
ripe  age  of  seventy-six.  Mr.  Wilkinson  is  now  spending 
the  evening  of  his  days  at  Newby  Diske,  near  Northallerton, 
where  he  resides  with  his  daughter-in-law. 

ScoTi..\ND  is  decidedly  the  poorer  by  the  passing 
of  the  great  Christian  philanthropist  whose  Homes  at 
Bridge  of  Weir,  many  scattered  all  over  the  world  have 
good  reason  to  gratefully  remember.  If  ever  a  man,  to  use 
Mr.  Gladstone's  oft-quoted  words,  was  "inspired  with  the 
belief  that  life  is  a  great  and  noble  calling,"  it  was  Willian> 
Quarrier.     A  man  strong  in  faith,  large  in  heart,  and  rich 
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of  moral  and  religious  steadfastness,  of  persistent  and 
strenuous  effort  in  the  narrow  way,  which  is  rarely 
paralleled.  This  is  the  achievement  of  Mr.  Henry 
Wilkinson,  who  has  just  become  a  centenarian.  He  has 
lived  all  his  days  in  Yorkshire,  and  for  most  of  his  long 
life  in  a  remote  part  of  the  county.  This  fact  probably 
accounts  for  the  sturdiness  which  he  still  exhibits.  He  is 
in  possession  of  all  his  faculties,  has  no  use  for  spectacles, 
and  only  suffers  from  a  little  deafness.  Mr.  Wilkinson  has 
much  to  tell  respecting  the  growth  of  Methodism  in  his 
native  county.  He  was  connected  in  his  young  days 
with  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church,  and  well  remembers 
having  heard  William  Clowes,  one  of  the  founders  of  the 
Connexion,  preach  at  Darlington  some  sixty  years  ago. 
An  ardent  and  energetic  local  preacher,  Mr.  Wilkinson 
had  many  thrilling  experiences  in  the  discharge  of  his 
duties.  When  railways  were  fewer  than  they  are  now,  he 
walked  many  miles,  and  such  was  the  toughness  of  his 
constitution   that,    when    the    occasion    demanded   it,   he 


in  good  works,  he  personified  a  type  of  Christian  character 
which  is  as  rare  as  it  is  precious.  Great  things  were  given 
him  to  do,  and  he  did  them  faithfully  and  well.  Mr. 
Quarrier  was  the  Barnardo  of  Scotland.  What  Dr.  Barnardo 
has  accomplished  among  the  poor  of  London  he  per- 
formed for  Glasgow.  Born  in  Greenock  in  1829,  and 
brought  up  in  Glasgow  in  very  humble  circumstances, 
Quarrier  early  knew  the  pinch  of  poverty,  and  while  still 
a  boy  made  the  grand  resolve  that  his  life  should  be  one 
of  lofty  purpose,  spent  in  the  service  of  others.  He  learned 
the  shoemaking  trade,  and  after  a  long  battle  with  adverse 
circumstances,  he  was  able  at  the  age  of  thirty-five  to  enter 
on  his  career  as  philanthropist. 

The  genesis  of  the  movement  with  which  the  name  of 

Quarrier  will  ever  be  identified  took  place  in   1864.     A 

.  Shoeblack  Brigade  was  established  in  Glasgow,  and  in  a 

short  time  two  hundred  lads  in  uniform  were  to  be  seen  in 

the  streets.     Seven  years  later  Mr.  Quarrier  entered  upon 
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a  larger  field  of  activity,  when 
a  contribution  of  ;^2,ooo  by 
the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Corbett, 
father  of  Mr.  Cameron  Corbett, 
M.P.,  made  his  scheme  for  a 
home  for  destitute  children  prac- 
ticable. A  cheerless  workshop 
was  converted  into  a  comfort- 
able home,  and  soon  the  place 
was  crowded  with  city  waifs. 
The  next  step  was  a  night 
refuge  for  children  and  the 
erection  of  a  hall  provided  to 
seat  four  hundred  people.  After 
a  time  these  agencies  were 
transferred  to  the  City  Orphan 
Home,  which  was  erected  at  a 
cost  of  ^6,500,  and  where  a 
glorious  rescue  work  has  since 
been  carried  on.  Mr.  Quarrier 
also  opened  Cessnock  House, 
Govan,  for  boys,  and  Elmpark, 
Govan  Road,  for  girls ;  and  with 
these  institutions  were  associated 
an  emigration  scheme  by  which 
boys  and  girls  were  taken  to  Canada  and  placed  in 
distributing  Homes. 

The  great  work  which  has  gone  forward    year  by  year 


at  Bridge  of  Weir  is  now  a 
matter  of  history.  Here  Mr. 
Quarrier  has  erected  a  number 
of  Homes  for  destitute  and 
deserted  children,  and  opened 
workshops  for  boys  and  laundries 
for  girls.  Here  also  he  has 
eslablished  two  Consumption 
Sanatoria.  Of  this  gigantic 
undertaking  Mr.  Quarrier  was 
almost  to  the  very  end  the 
moving  spirit.  He  gave  the 
impulse  to  every  branch  of  the 
work,  for  he  was  a  master  of 
detail  and  a  born  administrator. 
Those  of  our  readers  who  wish 
to  know  more  of  this  remark- 
able man  ought  to  read  his 
life-story  (from  which  our  portrait 
is  taken),  published  for  half  a 
crown  by  Messrs.  Allan  &  Son, 
Sanchiehall  Street,  Glasgow. 


MR.  HENRY 
A  Wesleyan 


WILKINSON 
Centenarian 


THE   LATE   MR.   WILLIAM    gUARRIER 
The  well-known  Scottish  Philanthropist 


The  Church  Missionary 
Society  has  brought  out  a 
delightful  little  missionary  work  entitled  "  Tufts  and 
Tails ;  or,  Walks  and  Talks  with  Chinese  Children,"  by 
Archdeacon  Moule.  There  is  a  preface  by  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  has  always  taken  the  liveliest  interest  in  his 
brother's  work.  The  Archdeacon  is  one  of  the 
Bishop's  two  elder  brothers  who  have  devoted 
their  lives  to  China.  When  he  was  a  Cambridge 
undergraduate  in  1861,  Archdeacon  Moule,  as  he 
now  is,  went  out  to  the  East  in  a  sailing  ship 
round  the  Cape,  taking  months  on  the  way,  and 
passing  through  some  terrible  storms.  For  forty- 
two  years  he  has  never  ceased  to  love  China  and 
to  labour  for  the  salvation  of  the  Chinese.  After 
a  period  of  ill-health  he  is  now  back  again  in 
his  beloved  field  of  service,  as  full  of  zeal  and 
faith  as  ever.  Some  of  the  pictures  in  the  little 
volume  are  remarkably  amusing.  They  are  not 
the  hackneyed  Chinese  woodcuts  to  which  we 
have  been  accustomed  for  half  a  century,  but 
fresh  engravings  of  many  curious  aspects  of 
Chinese  life. 

Dr.  Griffith  John  will  soon  have  completed 
fifty  years  of  heroic  labour  in  the  Chinese  mission 
field.  Judging  from  his  somewhat  youthful  appear- 
ance in  our  portrait,  one  can  hardly  credit  the 
fact  that  he  is  fast  becoming  a  veteran  of  the 
veterans.  His  zeal  for  the  missionary  cause,  his 
herculean  labours,  his  enterprise,  and  his  great 
services  on  behalf  of  Christian  literature  in  China, 
have  given  Dr.  John  a  warm  and  abiding  place 
in  the  hearts  of  all  Christian  people,  irrespective 
of  denomination.  Nearly  forty-nine  years  have 
passed  since  this  distinguished  missionary,  then  a 
young  man  of  twenty-four,  was  ordained  at  Ebenezer 
Chapel  in  his  native  town  of  Swansea,  having 
previously  studied  at  Brecon  College  and  Bedford. 
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In  May,  1855,  hu  sailed 
from  our  shores,  and  four 
months  later  he  landed  at 
Shanghai,  and  soon  after 
began  those  missionary 
labours  which  have  con 
tinued  until  now.  In 
Octol)er,  1857,  he  accom- 
panied Mr.  Edkins  on  a 
visit  to  Soochow,  and  in 
the  following  year  he  es- 
tablished stations  at  Sung 
Kiang  and  other  places. 
Mr.  John  removed  to 
Hankow  in  July,  1861,  and 
with  Mr.  Wilson  commenced 
missionary  work,  which  re- 
sulted in  the  foundation  of 
a  permanent  station  in  that 
city. 
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During  his  long  residence 
in  China  Dr.  John  has 
made  many  extensive  tours 
into  the  interior.  One  of 
the  most  eventful  took  place 
in  April,  1868,  when,  in 
company  with  Mr.  Wylie, 
he  travelled  3,000  miles  in 
five  months,  visiting,  among 
other   places,    Chengtu,   the 

capital   of  Sichnan,   and   Hanchung,    in    Shensi.      As 
well    known,    Dr.    John    has    for     many    years    been 
voluminous    contributor    to    the    Christian     literature 
China,  and  it  would  be  difficult!  to  over-estimate  the  value 
of  his   services  in  this  connection.     The  year 
1885  witnessed  the  publication  of  his  version 
of  the  New  Testament   in  the  Wen-li   dialect 
of  China,  a  most  difficult  and  arduous  piece  of 
work.     In  1888  the  Congregational  Union  did 
Mr.  John  the  signal  honour  of  electing  him  to 
the  Chairmanship,  but  owing  to  the  important 
work  then  claiming  his  attention   at  Hankow 
he    felt    it    necessary   to   send    a    declinature. 
Dr.  John,  who  had  the  D.D.  degree  conferred 

ipon  him  by  the  University  of  Edinburgh  in 
1889,  like  another  distinguished  labourer  in 
the  mission  field,  Dr.  Campbell,  of  Santalia, 
of  whom  we  give  a  sketch  elsewhere,  finds 
it  hard  to  tear  himself  away  from  the  post  of 

uty.  Some  eight  years  ago  there  was  a 
Iprospect  of  a  well-earned  holiday  in  the  home- 

nd,  but  this  was  deferred  on  account  of  the 
klisturbed  state  of  China  at  the  time,  and  he 
has    never    seen    his    way   to    cross    the    seas 

ince.  Can  the  cause  of  missions  languish 
when  we  have  such  heroic  men  in  the  field  ? 

The   seventeenth   Annual    Report    of   the 

^Manchester    and    Salford    VVesleyan    Mission 

reaches  us  as  we  go  to  press.     It  presents  a 

record   of    progress    in   every   branch    of    this 


CHINESE  CHRISTIAN   GIRLS 

Reproduced  from  "  Tufts  and  Tails,"  by  kind  permission  of  the  Church 

Missionary  Society 


ureal  work,  which  has  now 
taken  a  prominent  place 
among  the  institutions  of 
the  city,  and  is  generally 
recognised  to  l)e  an  indis- 
pensable part  of  Manchester 
philanthropy.  The  outlook 
IS  as  hopeful  and  inspiriting 
as  the  Rev.  S.  F.  Collier, 
the  energetic  and  resource- 
ful superintendent,  and  the 
many  hundreds  who  assist 
him  could  wish.  We  note 
that  the  three-figure  increase 
on  the  full* membership  list, 
which  the  Mission  has 
returned  throughout  its  ex- 
istence, is  well  maintained. 
Uut  mere  numerical  strength 
is  no  test  that  a  mission  is 
fulfilling  its  highest  purposes, 
and  it  is  therefore  extremely 
gratifying  to  learn  that  the 
soul-converting  power  (shorn 
of  which,  as  is  well  said, 
the  large  organisation  would 
become  an  instant  perplex- 
ity) continues  to  characterise 
all  the  work.  One  interesting 
point  brought  out  in  the 
report    is    the   fact   that  at 


one  of  the  branches  only  32  out  of  147  new  members 
received  had  been  connected  with  any  Church — a  clear 
proof  that  a  mission  membership  is  practically  formed  and 
recruited  from  the  ranks  of  the  godless  and  the  indifferent. 


.A  GROUP  OK  CHINESE   MISSIONARIES 

Dr.  John  is  on  the  right  of  the  Native  Missionary 

Reproduced  by  kind  periniAsioQ  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
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Helps    for    Sunday 'School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 
By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 
Dec.  6. — Solomon's  Wise  Choice  (i  Kings  iii.  4-15) 
Some  of  heaven's  best  revelations  have  come  to  men  through 
the  gate  of  sleep.  At  Gibeon  the  Lord  appeared  to  Solomon 
in  a  dream  of  the  night.  But  was  it  anything  more  than  a 
nightmare?  It  was,  undoubtedly,  for  Solomon  afterwards 
obtained  all  that  God  had  promised,  so  that  the  dream  was 
no  wild  fancy.  "Ask  what  I  shall  give  thee,"  said  the  Lord. 
What  a  priceless  opportunity  I  The  All-rich  throwing  open 
all  His  great  coffers  to  the  modest  young  monarch.  He  felt 
the  weight  of  his  responsibility,  and  asked  God  to  share  it 
with  him.  There  is  hope  of  a  young  king  of  twenty-one 
who  falls  on  his  knees  and  prays.  Many  men  would  have 
asked  for  long  life,  or  riches,  or  the  death  of  their  foes  ;  but 
Solomon  only  asked  for  spiritual  wisdom — moral  discrimination. 
Solomon's  prayer  for  the  "  understanding  heart"  was  answered, 
and  much  more.  The  greater  included  the  less,  for  God  in 
giving  him  moral  discernment  also  gave  him  riches  and 
honour  and  all  things.     "Seek  ye  first,"  etc. 

Dec.  13. —  T/ie  Dedication  oj  the  Temple 
(i  Kings  viii.  1-11,62,63) 
The  Jews  were  passionately  fond  of  great  religious  gatherings. 
The  services  in  connection  with  the  dedication  lasted  seven 
days.  Amid  holy  rejoicing  they  brought  the  sacred  ark  into 
the  "oracle" — viz.,  the  holy  place  in  the  temple.  That  ark, 
with  its  blood-stained  mercy-seat,  was  a  striking  type  of  Christ. 
The  king  was  the  master  of  the  ceremonies,  and  not  the  priest 
or  the  Levite.  A  good  king  is  also  a  royal  priest,  and  there- 
fore worthy  of  the  leading  part.  Solomon  offered  up  the  most 
marvellous  prayer  in  the  Old  Testament.  It  was  an  oration  and 
a  psalm  and  a  prayer  all  in  one.  And  when  the  Shekinah  = 
glory  filled  the  house,  the  priests  were  dazzled  by  the  radiance. 
It  was  the  "  glory "  that  converted  that  house  of  man  into  a 
house  of  God.  The  temple  without  the  Divine  Tenant  is  only 
a  pile  of  common  stones.  The  sanctuary  is  unfinished  until  the 
glory  shines  forth. 

Dec.  20. —  The  Queen  of  Shebiis  Visit  (i  Kings  .k.  i-io) 
True  greatness  is  soon  talked  about,  even  in  far-off  Arabia, 
for  the  dreary  desert  cannot  destroy  its  magnetism.  This 
cjueen  was  a  model  enquirer,  prompted  not  by  intellectual 
curiosity,  but  by  a  burning  earnestness.  Knowing  that  questions 
are  more  easily  asked  than  answered,  she  proved  Solomon  with 
hard  questions  on  the  greatest  problems  ;  but  the  royal 
catechist  was  soon  silenced.  She  was  a  most  independent 
seeker,  and  she  went  to  find  out  for  herself.  She  was  a 
generous  seeker,  for  she  brought  gold,  and  spices,  and  precious 
stones  to  the  king  ;  and  indeed,  a  religion  that  costs  nothing 
is  worth  nothing.  But  this  queen  received  far  more  than  she 
gave,  and  so  does  the  Christian.  She  confessed  that  the  half 
had  not  been  told  her — that  Solomon  was  greater  than  her 
highest  estimate  of  him.  "  There  is  a  greater  than  Solomon 
here."  If  she  could  say  that  not  one-half  had  been  told  con- 
cerning Solomon's  greatness,  surely  we  can  say  that  one- 
millionth  has  not  been  told  concerning  Christ.  "Eye  hath  not 
seen,"  etc. 

Dec.  27. — Review 
(i)  Reverence  necessary  in  the  service  of  God.  (2)  David's 
purpose  to  build  a  temple  realised  by  his  son,  and  his  king- 
dom firmly  established.  (3)  God  cleanses  the  vilest  sinner,  and 
makes  him  whiter  than  snow.  (4)  If  we  uncover  our  sins  by 
frank  confession,  God  will  cover  them  in  the  grave  of  oblivion. 
(5)  A  sinful  father  as  a  rule  means  wayward  children.  (6)  The 
man  who  spoils  the  home  of  another  will  destroy  the  peace 
of  his  own  home.  (7)  The  Lord  is  our  Shepherd,  and  this 
means  that  the  sheep  are  well  cared  for.  (8)  Drink  is  the 
Goliath  =  evil  of  our  land,  and  we  must  give  it  no  quarter. 
(9)  Seek  the  Lord,  and  you  will  find  Him.  (10)  Give  spiritual 
wisdom  the  first  place — not  riches  and  honour.  (11)  A  house 
does  not  become  a  sanctuary  until  the  Shekinah  appears. 
(12)  Solomon  was  great,  but  a  greater  than  Solomon  is  here. 


Dec.  b.—The  Roll  of  Faith  (Heb.  xi.  32-40) 
A  child  of  noble  ancestry  is  taken  to  view  the  family  por- 
traits, to  shame  his  indolence  or  kindle  his  ambition.  But 
what  portrait-gallery  can  compare  with  this  of  Faith  ?  "  The 
half-revohing  soldier  takes  step  in  the  ranks  and  marches 
shouting  towards  death,  when  the  colours  of  his  battalion  are 
unfurled  suddenly  before  him."  Can  we,  soldiers  of  Faith, 
read  this  chapter  without  being   equally  moved? 

Choose  a  hero.     Then 
Make  him  your  study — temper,  brain,  and  nerve — 
Till  he  has  grown  your  stronger  self.     And  when 
Weak,  morbid  impulse  comes  on  you  to  swerve 
From  the  same  path,  his  gifted  strength  shall  serve 
To  keep  you  true  to  God,  your  soul,  and  men. 

Dec.  13. — A  Cure  for  IVorry  (Ps.  xxxvii.  i-ii,  34-37) 
Delight  thyself  in  the  Lord  signifies,  says  Howe,  "  Come 
and  sit  down  with  God,  retire  thyself  to  Him,  and  solace 
thyself  in  the  delights  which  are  to  be  found  in  His  presence 
and  converse,  in  walking  with  Hiin,  and  transacting  thy  course 
as  before  Him,  and  in  His  sight." 

Many  of  Paul  Gerhardt's  hymns  were  written  when  he  had 
been  interdicted  at  Berlin  from  preaching,  or  even  teaching 
in  private — when,  after  losing  three  of  his  children  in  infancy, 
he  had  lost  one  of  his  two  remaining  sons,  and  his  wife. 
Among  those  written  by  hiin  during  this  time  was  the  one 
translated — 

If  God  be  on  my  side. 
Then  let  who  will  oppose. 

His  hymn  founded  on  this  psalm—"  Give  to  the  winds  thy 
fears" — once  brought  great  comfort  to  Billy  Dawson,  who  was 
working  in  the  fields,  his  mind  greatly  worried,  when  he  took 
some  papers  from  his  pocket  to  divert  his  mind  ;  and,  finding 
they  were  now  obsolete,  he  began  tearing  them  small  and 
scattering  them.  "They  sailed  away  like  so  many  butterflies, 
and  instantly  the  words  of  the  hymn  came  home  to  him — 
Give  to  the  winds,  etc." 

Dec.  20. — A  I'ision  of  World-wide  Teace  (Isa.  xi.  i-io) 
A  beautiful  parable  comes  from  the  scene  of  the  labours 
and  martyrdom  of  John  Williams.  The  natives,  in  token  of 
their  conversion,  gave  up  their  war-spears  to  become  pulpit- 
rails,  and  the  iinage  of  the  god  of  war  became  a  prop  of  the 
roof  of  the  sanctuary  of  peace. 

If  the  vision  seems  almost  as  far  as  ever  from  being 
realised — if  what  we  see  appears  to  be  ruin  and  failure. 

We  will  trust  God.     The  blank  interstices 
Men  take  for  ruins.   He  will  build  into 
With  pillared  marbles  rare,   or  knit  acros.< 
With  generous  arches,  till  the  fane's  complete. 
This  world  has  no  perdition,  if  some  loss. 

God's  work  appears  so  slow,  as  if  it  stood  still,  because  it  is 
so  mighty,  so  vast.  "The  cataract  foaming  down  from  the 
hillside,  when  seen  from  halfway  across  the  lake,  seems  to 
stand  a  silent,  still,  icy  pillar." 

Dec.  27. — A  Missionary  Retrospect  (Eph.  ii.  11-32) 

"  Wherefore  remember''' — 

At  Tahiti  the  first  missionaries  laboured  for  fourteen  years 
without  one  convert.  One  day,  in  the  absence  of  the  mis- 
sionaries, two  natives,  previously  impressed,  were  found  praying 
for  a  new  heart.  Before  the  return  of  the  missionaries,  the 
entire  island  seemed  moved.  "Since  that  day  in  181 1,  the 
converts,  living  and  dead,  in  Western  Polynesia,  have  numbered 
over  a  million." 

A  tablet  at  Aneityum  to  Dr.  Geddie  records:  "When  he 
landed  in  1848,  there  were  no  Christians  ;  when  he  left  in  1872, 
there  were  no  heathens." 

In  one  single  year  (1878)  in  Tinnevelly  and  other  mission 
centres  in  South  India,  the  nuinber  of  converts  for  those 
twelve  months  alone  has  been  given  as  50,000. 

"With  thorough  Christ-enthusiasm,"  wrote  James  Chalmers, 
"  and  in  true  sympathy  with  Him  in  His  great  work,  we  may 
hope  for  much  in  a  very  few  years." 
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Pulpit  Plagiarism 


To  the  Editor  of  Iwv.  BRITISH  MONTHLY 

Sir, — A  hot  discussion  on  pulpit  plagiarism  is  going  on  in 
America.  The  minister  of  a  leading  church  delivered  a  sermon 
not  his  own,  and  was  detected.  He  was  popular  with  his 
congregation,  and  some  of  them  defend  him  in  an  eccentric 
way.  Thus  a  leading  member  says,  "As  long  as  he  gives  us 
such  sermons  as  that  we  do  not  care  where  he  gets  them." 
Another  member  speaks  of  "  our  able,  and  we  might  well 
say  '  inspired,'  pastor."  The  preacher  himself  explains  that  he 
has  an  extraordinary  memory,  and  that  when  he  gave  the 
sermon  he  was  persuaded  that  he  had  composed  it  himself. 
He  confesses  himself  "  technically  to  blame,"  and  affirms 
that  "  in  a  broad  way  he  is  not,"  because  of  his  mysterious 
memory.  It  turns  out,  however,  that  in  former  years  he 
did  the  same  thing — repeated  as  his  own  a  discourse  by 
Lyman  Abbott.  The  upshot  will  probably  be  that  the  majority 
of  his  congregation  will  sustain  him.  But  the  incident  will 
be  remembered  against  him  to  the  last,  and  whenever  he 
says  something  unusually  good  people  will  wonder  where  he 
found  it. 

There  are  doubtless  some  difificulties  about  the  whole 
question  of  plagiarism.  The  charge  is  sometimes  brought 
with  reckless  cruelty  and  injustice.  It  is  quite  possible  uncon- 
sciously to  use  sentences  and  phrases  that  are  not  one's  own. 
They  linger  in  the  mind,  and  are  not  transformed  in  the  period 
of  habitation,  as  such  things  usually  are.  Again  and  again 
honest  men  have  preached  and  printed  without  quotation 
marks  sentences,  and  perhaps  even  paragraphs,  which  they 
owe  to  another,  but  which  they  believe  belong  to  themselves. 
More  often  the  mind,  working  upon  the  materials  with  which 
memory  supplies  it,  brings  them  out  in  another  form,  and  then 
all  is  well.  Again,  it  is  difficult  to  say  whether  it  may  not  be 
legitimate  to  use  outlines.  I  think  it  is,  if  the  filling-up  is  the 
preachers  own.  An  ordinary  man  may,  and  should,  owe  much 
to  his  reading  ;  but  if  he  has  exerted  himself  in  putting  the 
results  of  that  reading  into  his  own  style,  there  is  no  fault  to 
find.  It  is  in  this  way  that  original  minds  help  others  which 
are  not  original.  The  very  worst  preachers  one  has  ever  heard 
could  never  be  accused  of  plagiarism,  for  the  simple  reason 
that  all  they  said  was  common  property  and  not  worth  saying 
again.  Let  the  preacher  read  carefully,  and  apply  his  mind 
to  the  results  of  his  reading,  and  there  will  be  no  trouble. 
Generally  speaking,  a  preacher  should  be  as  original  as  a 
writer.  A  student  of  leading  articles  will  see  that  the  weaker 
derive  much  from  the  stronger  ;  but  so  long  as  a  man  may 
fearlessly  put  his  work  in  print,  he  is  not  to  be  accused  of 
plagiarism.  I  will  add  that  those  who  may  detect  the  young 
preacher  using  too  much  the  labours  of  others  will  be  wise  if 
they  hold  their  tongues.  It  is  very  conceivable  that,  without 
any  conscious  dishonesty,  the  young  man  may  be  following  too 
slavishly  a  model  he  extravagantly  admires.  Perhaps  it  might 
be  friendly  to  give  a  gentle  hint— and  if  ever  there  is  justifica- 
tion for  anonymous  letter  writing  it  is  in  such  a  case  ;  but  to 
carry  the  discovery  out  into  the  streets,  and  thereby  put  a 
certain  indelible  mark  on  a  whole  career,  is  cruel  and  wicked. 
Yet  I  have  known  it  done.  I  have  known  the  discoverer  rub 
his  hands  with  glee  and  gloat  over  the  sufferings  of  his 
victim. 

Those  who  are  tempted  to  plagiarism  should  not,  perhaps, 
read  much  in  modern  sermons.  The  sermons  that  suit  the 
fashion  and  temper  of  the  hour  are  seductive  to  the  mind  that 
aspires  after  originality  without  the  power  of  attaining  it. 
Thus  Phillips  Brooks's  sermons  have  been  the  undoing  of 
some  preachers.  They  appeal  so  emphatically  to  the  temper 
of  the  hour,  alike  in  their  affirmations  and  their  silences;  they 
seem  so  simple,  so  natural,  and  so  clear,  while  yet  they  follow  a 
path  of  their  own,  and  are  full  of  surprises  of  the  best  kind,  that 
it  is  hard  not  to  covet  them.  On  the  other  hand,  from  very  old 
writers  it  is  impossible  to  plagiarise,  no  matter  how  extensively 
they  may  be  employed.  So  it  is  good  counsel  for  the  young 
preacher  to  read  great  old  books  of  divinity.  He  will 
never  put  the  thoughts  he  finds  there  into  the  words  of  the 


writer.  The  mere  process  of  translation  makes  these  thoughts 
his  own.  Thus  one  has  made  many  sermons  out  of  James 
Hcrvcy's  "  Theron  and  Aspasio."  The  keeping  of  a  book  for 
extracts  and  illustrations,  which  may  be  woven  into  a  sermon 
afterwards,  is  also  perfectly  legitimate.  There  are  very  few 
original  minds,  very  few  that  can  kindle  their  own  fires,  and 
there  is  a  vital  difference  between  the  plagiarist  and  the 
man  who  is  plainly  indebted  at  every  turn  to  the  suggestions 
of  others. 

The  practice  of  plagiarism  is  more  extensive  than  may 
generally  be  supposed.  I  have  known  a  canon  of  the  Church 
of  England  preach  in  a  great  cathedral  a  sermon  written 
and  published  by  a  famous  Nonconformist. .  The  sermon  was 
reported,  and  got  into  print,  and  it  was  through  the  inter- 
vention of  the  author  that  the  fraud  was  not  exposed.  The 
audacity  with  which  some  preachers  in  prominent  pulpits 
reproduce  the  most  startling  and  unforgettable  thoughts  and 
expressions  of  other  preachers  is  truly  astounding.  In  one 
case  out  of  a  thousand  the  matter  comes  to  light.  In  many 
cases  the  thief  is  detected,  but  nothing  is  said  in  public.  Very 
often  there  is  no  discovery. 

But  even  when  exposure  does  not  come,  there  is  a  moral 
injury  inflicted  on  the  nature  that  stoops  habitually  to  un- 
worthiness.  Says  an  American  writer  :  "  There  are  three 
villainies  of  actual  plagiarism— yea,  four:  the  plagiarist  is  a 
living  lie  ;  the  people  are  imposed  upon  ;  honest  men  are  kept 
down  by  plagiarists  who  are  preferred  before  them  ;  and  the 
man  from  whom  the  plagiarist  steals,  should  he  repeat  his 
sermon  later,  is  liable  to  be  charged  with  plagiarising  his  own 
work  from  the  thief."  A  minister  in  New  England  used  to 
preach  verj'  ordinary  sermons,  but  once  every  two  months  or 
so  he  would  deliver  discourses  of  astonishing  power.  People 
used  to  wait  for  his  great  times,  and  he  told  them  that  when 
he  was  absorbed  by  a  high  theme,  it  was  with  him  day  and 
night  till  it  culminated,  when  he  preached  upon  it.  During 
the  period  of  spiritual  incubation  he  had  to  do  the  best  he 
could  with  such  themes  as  he  took  up  from  week  to  week. 
This  was  accepted  as  truth.  When  the  man  came  to  die,  an 
awful  darkness  was  upon  his  mind.  He  said  that  he  had 
lived  a  hypocritical  life ;  he  had  stolen  the  sermons  which 
had  brought  him  so  much  fame.  "  I  found  an  old  English 
book  that  nobody  seemed  ever  to  have  heard  of,  and  in  a  time 
of  weakness  I  committed  one  of  the  discourses  to  memory  and 
preached  it.  The  effect  was  so  great  that  I  seemed  to  be 
dragged  on  to  preach  another.  I  made  myself  believe  that 
I  was  telling  a  half-truth  when  I  told  the  people  that  I 
was  possessed  of  a  great  theme,  and  it  took  several  weeks 
to  think  it  out.  It  did  take  me  that  length  of  time  to  commit 
these  great  sermons  to  memory.  But  this  was  blameworthy 
self-deception  ;  I  cannot  die  in  peace  unless  you  will  promise 
to  say  at  my  funeral  service  that  at  last  I  saw  myself  as 
I  was."  Dr.  Buckley,  of  the  Christian  Advocate,  tells  us 
that  at  his  funeral  the  circumstances  were  briefly  and  sadly 
stated. 

Let  every  preacher  remember  that  he  is  far  more  effective 
in  delivering  his  own  matter,  the  matter  he  has  got  by  hard 
study  and  by  the  experience  of  life,  than  by  delivering  sermons 
which  do  not  fit  him.  No  doubt  an  effect  may  be  produced  by 
reading  or  reciting  what  has  been  stolen  from  others,  but  it  is 
not  the  right  effect.  There  is  a  standing  incongruity  between 
the  man  and  his  matter.  A  sermon  is  strong  in  proportion  as 
it  is  the  living  expression  of  a  true  soul.  In  writing  about 
pulpit  plagiarism  there  is  always  a  danger  of  being  uncharitable, 
and  a  very  real  danger  of  discouraging  the  wise  and  diligent 
use  of  books.  It  may  be  a  far  greater  sin  to  take  no  pams  in 
preparation  than  to  use  somewhat  loo  easily  the  work  of  other 
men.  But  the  preacher,  in  the  end,  will  be  morally  and 
spiritually  influential  in  proportion  to  his  own  moral  and 
spiritual  health,  and  the  unsophisticated  conscience  protests 
in  unmistakable  voice  against  pretension  and  robbery. 

I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

Claudius  Clear. 
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Some  Notes  on  New  Books 


BUNYAN  IN  Attractive  Form.— Our  Bunyan  number 
has  brought  us  several  cheap  and  attractive  editions  of  the 
works  of  the  great  Dreamer.  There  is  the  popular  edition 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  published  by  Messrs.  Cassell,  a 
work  which,  in  many  respects,  will  be  hard  to  beat.  It  is 
inexpensive,  and  is  printed  in  a  very  readable  form  ;  while  the 
fine  pictorial  studies  of  Selous,  Priolo,  and  Friston  render  the 
volume  still  more  attractive.  Messrs.  Cassell's  edition  makes  an 
excellent  gift-book  for  young  people.  Equally  praiseworthy  is 
the  little  pocket  edition  of  Bunyan  which  Messrs.  Nelson  send 
us.  Here  you  have  the  essence  of  Bunyan,  by  which  we  mean 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  the  "  Holy  War,"  and  "  Grace  Abound- 
ing," all  in  one  compact  little  volume.  This  marvellous  feat 
has  been  accomplished  by  printing  the  work  on  India  paper, 
which  this  firm  has  made  a  speciality.  The  book  may  be  had 
for  half  a  crown. 

»  «  *  ♦  * 

"  Pictures  from  Pilgrim's  Progress."— A  book  (3^.  6(i.) 
bearing  this  title  which  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster  have  just 
published  is  a  commentary  on  portions  of  the  immortal  allegory 
by  C.  H.  Spurgeon.  It  is  the  outcome  of  a  series  of  addresses, 
which  were  delivered  by  the  great  preacher  at  Monday  evening 
prayer  meetings,  with  the  special  purpose  of  edifying  young 
converts.  During  the  past  eighteen  months  the  addresses 
have  been  enriching  the  pages  of  the  Sword  ami  Trowel, 
and  they  are  now  published  in  book  form,  and  in  that  shape 
will  doubtless  reach  a  much  wider  circle  of  readers.  All 
Spurgeon's  remarkable  gifts  as  a  preacher  are  revealed  in 
these  heart-stirring  addresses. 

***** 
BosWELL  Summarised. — We  have  received  from  Messrs. 
Isbister  Boswell's  "Johnson,"  abridged  and  edited  by  G.  Nugent 
Bankes  and  Hinchcliffe  Higgins(3J.  6rt'.),  being  the  third  volume 
of  their  admirable  series  of  abridgments  of  standard  works. 
There  is  an  introduction  by  Mr.  G.  K.  Chesterton,  who  per- 
tinently asks,  "  How  many  of  the  ordinary  every-day  people 
have  read  Boswell's  '  Johnson '  in  its  entirety  ? "  To  this 
question  there  can  only  be  one  answer— comparatively  few. 
Messrs.  Isbister  have  therefore  done  a  service  to  literature  in 
bringing  out  a  cheap,  well  "got-up,"  and  carefully  edited 
abridgment  of  this  biography  of  biographies,  which  we  do  not 
doubt  will  considerably  widen  the  circle  of  its  readers.  The 
editors  have  executed  their  task  with  skill  and  judgment,  and 
have  succeeded  in  extracting  the  essence  of  15oswell  in  a  most 
praiseworthy  manner. 

♦  ♦  *  »  * 

The  Evangelical  Pulpit.— Bishop  Moule,  Dr.  Whyte, 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  and  the  noted  Welsh  preacher,  the 
Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams  have  all  recently  published 
volumes  of  sermons.  Belonging  to  different  communions,  and, 
it  may  be,  holding  diverse  views  on  many  things,  they  have 
this  in  common,  that  each  in  his  own  way  emphasises  the 
need  of  mankind  for  a  vital,  soul-satisfying  religion.  Messrs. 
Isbister  publish  Bishop  Moule's  volume  (5^-.),  which  has  for 
its  title,  "From  Sunday  to  Sunday."  It  is  dedicated  to  his 
niece,  Adelaide  Mary  Moule,  who  was  well  known  as  a 
missionary,  and  who  died  in  China  two  years  ago,  and  consists 
of  the  expository  papers  which  have  appeared  from  time  to 
tirne  in  Good  Words.  These  sermons,  rich  in  thought  and  fine 
spiritual  feeling,  ought  to  prove  exceedingly  helpful  to  all  who 
are  desirous  of  making  the  Lord's  Day  what  it  ought  to  be— a 
day  of  inward  blessing. — The  publication  of  a  new  book  by 
Dr.  Whyte  is  an  event  which  is  always  awaited  with  eager 
e.xpectancy  by  his  many  admirers.  His  latest  book,  "The 
Apostle  Paul"  (3^.  6^;'.),  which  Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  & 
Ferrier  publish,  contains  the  sixteen  papers  which  originally 
appeared  in  "  Bible  Characters,"  and  which  are  now  separated, 
as  forming  a  little  study  by  themselves,  together  with  five 
sermons  on  Pauline  texts  and  an  appreciation  of  Walter 
Marshall,  "the  most  Pauline  of  divines."  This  volume,  printed 
in  clear,  readable  type,  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome.  The 
literary  grace,  the  ripened  thought,  and  that  all-pervading 
spirituality  which  seems  to  deepen  and  intensify  with  the  years, 
are  here  in  richest  measure.  — From  Messrs.  Isbister  comes  a 
new  volume  {y.  bd.)hom  the  pen  of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
bearing  the  picturesque  title,  "  Religion  in  Homespun."  Mr.' 
Meyer's  commanding  position  as  a  preacher  and  his  strong 
hold  upon  the  religious  public  are  to  a  large  extent  due  to  the 
fact  that  he  thoroughly  understands  the  needs  of  the  hour,  and 
preaches  a  gospel  which  is  really  helpful  to  men  and  women 
living  in  the  twentieth  century.  In  this  volume  Mr.  Meyer 
treats  in  a  homely  way  problems  which  are  constantly  cropping 


up  and  demanding  solution  in  our  daily  pilgrimage.  His 
papers  on  such  subjects  as  "  On  Making  the  Best  of  Things," 
"  Service  and  Servants,"  "  Leisure  Hours,"  and  "  Neighbours 
and  Neighbouring "  make  most  attractive  reading,  and  have 
the  supreme  merit  of  giving  sound  advice  and  practical 
guidance  in  the  moulding  of  character  on  Christian  lines. 
This  volume  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every  young  man  and 
woman. — Messrs.  Adam  &  Charles  Black  have  published  a 
volume  (3.?.  bd.)  by  the  Rev.  T.  Rhondda  Williams,  bearing 
the  suggestive  title,  "  God's  Open  Doors."  This  volume  of 
discourses,  dedicated  to  the  members  of  the  congregation 
whose  spiritual  oversight  has  been  in  Mr.  Williams'  keeping 
for  many  years,  is  worthy  of  a  wide  circulation.  Thoroughly 
evangelical  in  tone,  they  are  marked  by  fine  scholarship  and 
critical  power,  and  show  that  the  writer  has  thought  deeply  oa 
the  great  themes  of  which  he  treats. 

***** 
Bits  from  an  Old  Book  Shop.— This  is  the  very  appro- 
priate title  of  a  little  book  (Edinburgh  :  John  Menzies  &  Co., 
i.r.)  by  Mr.  R.  M.  Williamson,  who  in  a  series  of  delightful 
sketches  talks  pleasantly  of  the  pleasures  of  book-selling,  which 
are  not  necessarily  of  the  monetary  order,  as  the  author  clearly 
shows.  Mr.  Williamson  ought  certainly  to  know.  His  shop' 
on  the  highway  between  Edinburgh  and  its  seaport  town  has 
long  been  a  haunt  of  bibliophiles.  Mr.  Williamson  is  not  only 
a  book-seller,  but  a  book-lover  as  well,  and  in  these  desultory 
papers  he  displays  a  passionate  love  for  books  as  books  not 
common  among  brethren  of  his  craft,  whose  acquaintance  with 
their  wares  is  usually  a  purely  commercial  one.  Mr.  Williamsorv 
does  well  to  recall  the  fact  that  immense  fortunes  have  been 
made  by  book-selling.  Guy's  Hospital,  London,  was  built  from 
the  proceeds  of  cheap,  well  printed  editions  of  the  Bible  ;  and 
Donalfson's  Hospital,  Edinburgh,  which  Queen  Victoria  once 
thought  of  making  a  palace,  was  the  outcome  of  cheap  reprints 
of  popular  London-published  books  in  Scotland.  There  is  a 
mis-spelling  in  the  reference  to  the  Perthshire  minor  poet.  It 
ought  to  be  Nicoll,  not  Nichol. 

*  *  *  *  # 

The  Simple  Life.— In  these  days,  when  life  is  lived  at 
high  pressure,  and  when  all  is  bustle  and  excitement,  the  sober 
and  wholesome  gospel  preached  in  a  volume  {y.  bd.)  bearing 
this  title,  which  Messrs.  Isbister  have  published,  is  particularly 
welcome.  The  author,  Charles  Wagner,  an  Alsatian  by  birth,  was 
born  half  a  century  ago.  Brought  up  an  orthodox  Lutheran,  he 
took  his  degree  of  B..'\.  in  the  Sorbonne,  and  studied  theology 
in  the  University  of  Strasburg.  As  a  young  man  he  passed 
through  a  whole  world  of  spiritual  conflict,  and  now  seems  to 
have  found  peace  in  a  creed  which  is  decidedly  broader  than 
that  with  which  he  started.  For  a  number  of  years  Pasteur 
Wagner  has  been  reckoned  a  religious  force  in  Paris,  where 
he  ministers  to  a  congregation  which,  if  not  large,  is,  at  all 
events,  select,  containing  as  it  does  almost  every  intellectual 
and  social  element  of  modern  France.  Out  of  the  informal 
talks  with  his  young  people  has  arisen  a  number  of  books,  of 
which  "The  Simple  Life"  is  one.  The  volume  which  is  now 
introduced  to  English  readers  has  been  translated  by  Mary 
Louise  Hendee,  and  is  prefaced  with  an  excellent  introduc- 
tion, partly  biographical,  by  Grace  King.  It  contains  much 
excellent  counsel  of  which  this  work-a-day  world  of  ours 
stands  sorely  in  need,  and  those  who  are  longing  for  some- 
thing more  satisfying  than  the  vulgar  gospel  of  "getting-on" 
can  give,  will  find  it  a  most  welcome  companion. 

***** 
Books  for  the  Young  —Probably  no  firm  has  established 
a  sounder  reputation  for  the  excellence  of  their  literature  for 
the  young  than  Messrs.  Nelson.  A  high  moral  tone  pervades 
all  their  books,  and  they  are  produced  with  such  e.xquisile  taste, 
combined  with  amazing  cheapness,  that,  as  literature  for  young 
minds,  they  are  unsurpassed.  Messrs.  Nelson  have  sent  us  a 
number  of  books  of  this  class,  all  of  which  are  most  suitable  for 
Christmas  gifts.  Profusely  illustrated  with  beautiful  coloured 
plates,  and  dealing  mostly  with  school  life,  they  cannot  fail 
to  be  immensely  popular.  Among  the  stories  for  girls  we  may 
mention  "Isabel's  Secret,"  by  the  author  of  "The  Story  of  a 
Happy  Little  Girl "  {2s.)  a  finely  written  tale  which  is  sure  to 
become  a  favourite  ;  and  "  Daddy's  Lad"  {\s.  bd.),  the  story  of 
a  little  lass  charmingly  told.  Boys,  on  the  other  hand,  will  find 
"The  House  on  the  Moor"  (ij-.)  a  most  thrilling  school  story. 
"  Riverion  Boys  "  {\s.  bd.)  will  be  found  quite  as  exciting.  Last, 
but  not  least,  there  is  a  most  attractive  shilling  edition  of 
R.  M.  Ballantyne's  "The  Coral  Island,"  a  book  for  boys,  if 
ever  there  was  one. 

W.  F.  G. 
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The  Faith  of  Mr^  Gladstone 


MR.  JOHN  MORLEY'S  long-expected  biography  of 
his  friend  and  colleague  William  Ewart  Gladstone 
appeared  on  October  9,  and  has  sold  in  many  thousands. 
On  the  eve  of  publication  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  said  from 
the  pulpit  of  the  City  Temple  that  this  biography  would 
take  its  place,  from  the  first,  as  an  English  classic.  The 
opinion  of  the  critics  has  confirmed  Mr.  Campbell,  and 
the  profound  interest 
with  which  men 
are  discussing  Mr. 
Gladstone's  career 
shows  that  he  is  still 
a  living  force,  a  burn- 
ing star.  Mr.  Campbell 
was  right  also  when  he 
said  that  Mr.  Morley 
had  treated  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's religious  life 
more  fully  and  ade- 
quately than  some 
might  have  expected. 
He  has  been  content 
with  the  part  of  a  nar- 
rator, and  has  allowed 
Mr.  Gladstone,  through 
letters  and  diaries,  to 
reveal  the  secret  of  his 
own  inner  life. 

Lord  Salisbury,  in 

a  memorial  tribute  to 

his  illustrious  rival,  used 

these  words  :  "  He  will 

leave  behind  him  the 

memory    of    a     great 

■Christian      statesman, 

■set  up   necessarily   on 

high— the  sight  of  his 

Icharacter,  his  motives, 

tnd  his  intentions 

rould    strike    all    the 

»orld.  ...  He  will 
Song  be  remembered, 
[not  so  much  for  the 
(Causes  in  which  he  was 
[engaged,  or  the  politi- 
jcal  projects  which  he 
(favoured,  but  as  an 
[example  of  which  history  hardly  furnishes  a  parallel,  of  a 
eat  Christian  man." 

Early  Religious  Influences 

Mr.  Gladstone  was  born  in  a  strictly  Evangelical  circle. 
I  His  mother  was  a  woman  of  devout  piety,  but  owing  to 

broken  health  she  was  unable  to  give  him  his  earliest 
I  instruction  in  religion.  In  boyhood  he  was  influenced  not 
I  a  little  by  his  sister  Anne,  who  died  "  a  perfect  saint "  at 
I  the  age  of  twenty-seven.     His  father,  the  great  Liverpool 

merchant,  was  a  man  of  princely  liberality,  who  founded 
1  during  his  long  life  no  fewer  than  four  churches.  These 
twere  St.  Thomas's,  Seaforth  ;  St.  Andrew's,  Liverpool ;  the 

Episcopal  Church  at  Leith,  the  town  to  which  his  ancestors 

belonged;  and  the  chapel  at  Fasque,  which  he  built  and 

endowed  about  1847. 


I'iwto  l>y  Mrs.  F.   W.  II.  Myers 
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The  most  vivid  of  Mr.  Gladstone's  early  memories  were 
connected  with  religious  matters.  He  was  only  six  when 
his  parents  took  him  to  Cambridge  in  order  to  see  the 
famous  Evangelical  leader,  Charles  Simeon.  "I  rememlwr 
his  appearance  distinctly,"  writes  Mr.  Gladstone.  "  He  was 
a  venerable  man,  and  although  only  a  Fellow  of  a  College, 
was  more  ecclesiastically  got  up  than  many  a  Dean."     Mr. 

John  Gladstone  asked 
Simeon's  advice  with 
regard  to  a  clergyman 
for  his'  new  church  of 
St.  Thomas  at  Sea- 
forth. Mr.  Simeon  re- 
commended Mr.Jones, 
who  eventually  became 
Archdeacon  of  Liver- 
pool, and  lived  to  be 
nearly  a  hundred. 

Another  of  the 
boy'searliest  memories 
was  of  attending  a  pub- 
lic thanksgiving  service 
at  St.  Paul's  Cathedral, 
soon  after  this  visit  to 
Cambridge.  He  sat 
in  a  small  gallery  near 
the  choir,  just  above 
the  Regent's  seat.  Mr. 
Gladstone  next  at- 
tended a  public 
thanksgiving  at  the 
Cathedral,  when  he 
went  to  the  service 
held  after  the  recovery 
of  the  Prince  of  Wales. 
He  confesses  that 
he  was  not  a  devo- 
tional child,  and  had 
no  early  love  for  the 
House  of  God,  though 
after  the  building  of 
the  Seaforth  church  he 
used  to  wish  that  his 
father  would  bequeath 
it  to  him  and  that  he 
might  live  in  it.  As 
a  boy  he  loved  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  but  only  as  a  story  like  the  "  Arabian 
Nights"  and  the  "Tales  of  the  Genii."  His  first  tutor, 
the  Rev.  Mr.  Rawson,  of  Cambridge,  was  an  excellent 
teacher  who  had  Dean  Stanley  later  on  as  one  of  his  pupils. 
Mr.  Rawson  was  a  strong  "  No  Popery  "  man,  and  probably 
encouraged  young  Gladstone  in  the  strictness  of  his  early 
views. 

From  boyhood  Mr.  Gladstone  loved  to  hear  great 
preachers.  He  was  about  twelve  years  old  and  was 
already  at  Eton,  when,  during  the  holiday.s,  his  father  took 
him  to  hear  Edward  Irving  at  the  Presbyterian  church. 
The  crowds  were  known  to  be  enormous,  and  Mr.  John 
Gladstone  had  wisely  made  previous  arrangements  to 
secure  for  himself  and  his  son  the  use  of  a  convenient  pew 
in  the  front  rank  of  the  gallery.  From  this  comfortable 
position   they  watched  the  struggling  crowds  below,  and 
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the  boy  was  filled  with  "  emotion,  joy,  and  exultation  "  when 
he  saw  amongst  the  multitude  who  were  standing  and 
pushing  in  the  aisles,  the  Headmaster  of  Eton,  Dr.  Keate 
— "  Keate  !  the  master  of  our  existence,  the  tyrant  of  our 
days  !    Pure,  unalloyed,  unadulterated  rapture  !  " 

All  through  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  was  one  who  set 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and  His  righteousness.  In  an 
entry  in  his  diary  for  1830,  when  he  was  only  twenty-one, 
the  following  sentence  occurs  :  "  In  practice  the  great  thing 
is  that  the  life  of  God  may  be  the  habit  of  my  soul,  and 
particularly  these  things  are  to  be  sought  ;  (i)  The  spirit 
of  love;  (2)  of  self-sacrifice  ;  (3)  of  purity;  (4)  of  energy." 
In  quoting  these  simple  words  Mr.  Morley  adds,  "Just  ns 
truly  as  if  we  were  recalling  some  hero  of  the  seventeenth 
or  any  earlier  century  is  this  the  biographic  clue." 

Religious  Life  at  Oxford 

One  of  the  men  who  most  influenced  Mr.  Gladstone  at 
Oxford  was  Professor  Anstice,  who  died  a  few  years  later,  to 
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the  deep  grief  of  his  friends.  With  Professor  Anstice  he 
conversed  continually  on  spiritual  things.  Again  and  again 
his  diary  contains  such  entries  as  :  "  Conversation  of  an 
hour  and  a  half  with  Anstice  on  practical  religion, 
particularly  as  regards  our  own  situation.  I  bless  and  praise 
God  for  his  presence  here."  "  Conversation  with  Anstice. 
He  talked  much  with  Saunders  on  the  motive  of  actions, 
contending  for  the  love  of  God,  not  selfishness  even  in 
its  most  refined  form." 

He  heartily  accepted  the  opinion  of  his  friend  Anstice  in 
regard  to  University  sermons,  that  such  discourses  as  these 
could  never  convert  a  single  person.  At  the  same  time  the 
future  statesman  used  to  hear  two  and  sometimes  three 
sermons  every  Sunday.  His  favourite  preacher  was  Mr. 
Bulteei,  of  St.  Ebbe's,  who  afterwards  lost  his'church  through 
preaching  in  the  open  air.  While  at  Oxford  Mr  Gladstone 
heard  Chalmers  for  the  first  time  at  the  Baptist  Chapel.  The 
great  Scottish  preacher  spoke  for  an  hour  and  forty  minutes, 
and  the  admiration  aroused  in  his  brilliant  undergraduate 
hearer  increased  with  fuller  knowledge  in  the  coming  years. 

Mr.  Gladstone  took  a  double  first  at  Oxford,  but  even 
in  the  crisis  of  his  examinations  he  did  not  suspend  his 
religious  duties.  For  the  Sunday  before  his  examinations 
this  is  the  entry  in  his  diary  :  "  Teaching  in  the  school 
morning  and  evening.  Saunders  preached  well  on  '  Ye 
cannot  serve  God  and  mammon.'  Read  the  Bible,  and 
four  of  Horsley's  sermons.     Paid  visits  to  old  people." 

How  he  became  a  High  Churchman 

Many  people  thought  that  Mr.  Gladstone  became  a  High 
Churchman  owing  to  his  early  association  with  Newman 


and  the  leaders  of  the  Tractarian  Movement.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  Mr.  Gladstone  did  not  see  the  tracts  at  the  time 
of  their  publication,  and  writing  many  years  afterwards  he 
said,   "  To  this  hour  I  have  read  but  few  of  them." 

After  leaving  Oxford  he  went  with  his  brother  for  a  six 
months'  tour  on  the  Continent.  It  was  in  Rome  and 
Naples  that  the  new  idea  of  the  Church  dawned  upon  his 
mind.  As  he  entered  St.  Peter's  he  was  conscious,  for  the 
first  time,  of  the  mystical  unity  of  the  Church,  and  longed 
for  its  visible  attainment.  The  magnificence  of  St.  Peter's 
must  have  i.npressed  him  with  feelings  far  beyond  curiosity 
or  admiration.  Browning's  description  of  St.  Peter's  in 
"  Christmas  Eve  "  may  give  some  adequate  idea  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  emotions  : 

And  what  is  this  that  rises  propped 

With  ])illars  of  prodigious  girth  ? 

Is  it  really  on  the  earth, 

This  miraculous  dome  of  God  ? 

Has  the  angel's  measuring  rod 

Which  numbered  cubits,  gem  from  gem, 

'Twixt  the  gates  of  the  New  Jerusalem, 

Meted  it  out —and  what  he  meted, 

Have  the  sons  of  men  completed? 

— Binding  ever  as  he  bade 

Columns  in  the  colonnade, 

With  arms  wide  open  to  embrace 

The  entry  of  the  human  race. 

Why  is  it,  asked  Mr.  Gladstone,  that  the  English 
reformed  Church  is  separate  from  Rome?  Why  cannot  we 
claim  as  ours  this  magnificent  temple,  and  hear  within 
these  walls  the  words  of  everlasting  truth  ?     How  is  it  that 
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the  bond  of  sympathy  and  union  has  been  broken  between 
the  sister  Churches  ?  Mr.  Gladstone,  had  visited  the 
Vaudois  in  one  of  their  valleys  on  his  way  from  Turin,  and 
had  been  disappointed  with  their  lack  of  vital  religion. 
With  this  disappointment  fresh  upon  him  he  entered  the 
atmosphere  of  splendid  Rome.  It  was,  however,  at  Naples 
that  the  great  change  overtook  him. 

"From  that  time,"  he  writes,  "I  began  to  feel  my 
way,  by  degrees,  into  or  towards  a  true  notion  of  the 
Church."  Still,  after  returning  to  London  the  preachers 
whom  he  most  sought  out  were  the  great  Evangelicals.  He 
did  not  care  for  Edward  Irving,  but  he  had  a  boundless 
admiration  for  Melvill,  whom  he  praised  not  only  for  his 
lofty  conceptions,  but  for  his  soundness  and  healthiness 
of  mind.  In  1828,  just  before  going  to  Oxford,  he  spent 
a  spring  at  Edinburgh,  and  remembered  to  the  end  of  his 
life  a  sermon  by  Ur.  Andrew  Thomson,  on  the  repentance 
of  Judas.     His  acquaintance  with  Chalmers   ripened  into 
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friendship,  and  they  often  walked  together  out  of  the 
town  by  the  Dean  Bridge  and  along  the  Queensferry  Road. 
On  one  of  the  walks  Chalmers  took  him  to  visit  some 
•cottages  by  the  Water  of  Leith.  The  great  man  went  in 
with  a  smiling  countenance,  greeting  and  being  greeted 
by  the  people,  and  sat  down,  but  he  had  nothing  to  say. 
He  had  no  small  talk  for  his  humble  friends,  and  they 
had  no  large  talk  for  him.  After  a  while  they  came 
away,  the  Doctor  pleased  to  have  been  with  his  people, 
and  they  proud  to  have  had  their  Doctor  with  them. 
Mr.  Gladstone  described  Chalmers  as  "one  of  nature's 
nobles — his  warrior  grandeur,  his  rich  and  glowing  elo- 
quence, his  absorbed  and  absorbing  earnestness,  above 
dl,  his  singular  simplicity  and  detachment  from  the 
world." 

Once  Mr.  Gladstone  went  into  an  old  shop  on  the 
Bow  Head,  and  asked  for  Booth's  "Reign  of  Grace." 
Mr.  Thomas  Nelson,  the  old  bookseller,  half  turned  his 
head  and  remarked,  with  a  peculiar  twinkle  in  his  eye, 
■"  Ah  I  man,  but  ye're  a  young  chiel  to  be  asking  after 
a  book  like  that." 

One  of  the  ideas  which  persisted  through  Mr.  Glad- 
stone's early  days  was  the  belief  that  every  Unitarian 
must,  as  a  matter  of  course,  be  lost  for  ever.  As  late 
.as  1836  one  of  his  brothers  married  a  beautiful  woman 
who  had  been  brought  up  in  a  Unitarian  family.  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  through  much  mental  distress  at  the 
*ime,  as  there  had  been  no  express  renunciation  of  her 
.ancestral  creed.  A  collection  of  curious  letters  on  this 
■family  episode  still  survives,  in  which  the  strict  young 
■Churchman  tries  to  devise  some  religious  test  which 
would  be  sufficient  to  secure  the  religious  safety  of  his 
future  sister-in-law. 

A  friend  to  whom  he  owed  much  was  Mrs.  Benjamin 
Gaskell,  mother  of  his  Eton  friend  Milnes  Gaskell.  They 
•were  discussing  various  religious  differences,  and  Mrs. 
Gaskell  said,  "  Surely  we  cannot  entertain  a  doubt  as  to  the 
future  condition  of  any  person  truly  united  to  Christ  by 
faith  and  love,  whatever  may  be  the  faults  of  his  opinions?" 
All  his  life  Mr.  Gladstone  felt  grateful  to  Mrs.  Gaskell  for 
having  supplied  him  with  the  key  to  a  difficult  problem. 
•"  I  hope,"  he  said,  long  years  afterwards,  "  that  there  has 
■dropped  from  my  mind  all  the  damnatory  part  of  the 
opinions   taught  by  the    Evangelical    school,   not   only   as 
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regards  the  Roman  Catholic  religion,  but  also  as  to  heretics 
and  heathen  ;  Nonconformists  and  Presbyterians  I  think  I 
have  always  let  off  pretty  easily." 

Extraordinary  interest  was  aroused  in  London  when 
Chalmers  arrived  in  the  spring  of  1838,  and  delivered  half 
a  dozen  discourses  to  vindicate  the  cause  of  ecclesiastical 
establishments.  No  fewer  than  seven  bishops  were  present, 
and  the  Duke  of  Cambridge  was  also  a  listener.  Though 
Mr.  Gladstone  had  a  profound  reverence  for  Chalmers,  he 

did  not  believe  that  the 
Scottish  theologian  had 
ever  looked  in  the  face  the 
real  doctrine  of  the  visible 
Church  and  the  Apiostolical 
Succession,  or  had  any  idea 
what  is  the  matter  at  issue. 
Mr.  Gladstone's  dream 
of  taking  Holy  Orders  was 
banished  by  the  sudden 
offer  of  a  seat  at  Newark,, 
but  he  never  forgot  that  he 
had  entered  politics  first 
and  foremost  as  God's  ser- 
vant. Writing  to  his  father 
in  1843,  soon  after  he  had 
accepted  Cabinet  rank,  he 
said, "  I  contemplate  secular 
affairs  chiefly  as  a  means 
of  Ijeing  useful  in  Church 
affairs."  At  the  end  of  the 
same  year  he  wrote :  "  Of 
PICNIC  GROUP  AMONG  THE  PERTHSHIRE  HILLS  public  life  I  Certainly  must 
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say  every  year  shows  me  niore  and  more  that  the  idea  of 
Christian  pohtics  cannot  be  realised  in  the  State  according 
to  its  present  conditions  of  existence.  .  .  .  The  perfect 
freedom  of  the  New  Covenant  can  only,  it  seems  to  me,  be 
breathed  in  other  air,  and  the  day  may  come  when  God 
may  grant  to  me  the  application  of  this  conviction  to  myself. 

Love  of  the  Bible 
Mr.  Gladstone  has  often  recorded  how,  in  hours  of  storm 
and  crisis,  the  Bible  was  his  chief  support.  Words  of 
Scripture  came  home  to  him  as  if  borne  on  angel's  wings. 
The  Psalms  were  his  great  storehouse.  In  the  O.vford  days 
of  1847,  which  were  very  harrowing,  he  was  supported  by 
the  verse,  "O  Lord  God,  Thou  strength  of  my  life,  Thou 
hast  covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle."  While  waiting 
to  deliver  his  first  Budget  speech  in  1853,  he  was  mentally 
dwelling  on  the  words,  "  O  turn  Thou  unto  me,  and  have 
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mercy  upon  me ;  give  Thy  strength  unto  Thy  servant,  and 
save  the  son  of  Thy  handmaid."  He  was  regular  in  the 
duties  of  morning  and  evening  prayer  and  reading,  and 
he  also  found  it  most  beneficial  to  turn  his  thoughts  towards 
God,  though  it  were  but  for  a  moment,  during  the  intervals 
of  business. 

Mr.  Gladstone  and  Nonconformists 

It  was  in  1864  that  Mr.  Gladstone  first  entered  into 
intimate  connection  with  the  Protestant  Nonconformists. 
About  that  time  he  used  to  meet  leading  Nonconformist 
ministers  at  the  house  of  Dr.  Newman  Hall.  Amongst 
them  were  Binney,  Allon,  Edward  White,  Baldwin  Brown, 
Henry  Reynolds,  and  R.  W.  Dale.  Dr.  Allon  wrote  to  Mr. 
Gladstone  in  1878  :  "The  intercourse  that  you  have  kindly 
permitted  with  Nonconformists  has  helped  more  consciously 
to  identify  them  with  the  movements  of  national  life,  and  to 
diminish  the  stern  feeling  of  almost  defiant  witness-bearing 
that  was  strong  a  generation  or  two  ago.  It  is  something 
gained  that  ecclesiastical  and  political  differences  can  be 
debated  with  a  common  circle  of  social  confidence  and 
identity." 

Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  him  in  1869  assuring  him  of  the 
prayers  of  the  Nonconformists.  "  I  think,"  wrote  Mr. 
Gladstone,  "that  in  this  and  other  promises  lies  the  secret 
of  the  strength  of  body  which  has  been  given  me  in 
unusual  measure  during   this  very  trying    year." 

Mr.  Gladstone  at  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle 

In  1882  Mr.  Gladstone  visited  Spurgeon's  Tabernacle. 
The  great  preacher  wrote :  "  I  feel  like  a  boy  who  has  to 
preach  with  his  father  to  listen  to  him.  I  shall  try  not  to 
know  that  you  are  there  at  all,  but  just  to  preach  to  my 
poor  people  the  simple  word  which  has  held  them  by  their 
thousands  these  twenty-eight  years.  You  do  not  know  how 
those  of  us  regard  you  who  feel  it  a  joy  to  live  when  a 
Premier  believes  in  righteousness.  We  believe  in  no  man's 
infallibility,  but  it  is  restful  to  be  sure  of  one  man's  integrity." 
"  This  admirable  sentence,"  says  Mr.  Morley,  "  marks  the 
secret."  On  another  occasion  Mr.  Spurgeon  wrote  :  "  You 
are  loved  by  hosts  of  us  as  intensely  as  you  are  hated  by  the 
savage  party." 

More  than  once  Mr.  Gladstone  thanked  theFree  Churches 

for  their  prayers.  To  Dr. 
Allon  he  wrote  :  "  I  thank 
you  for  all  the  kind  words 
contained  in  your  letter,  but 
most  of  all  for  the  assurance 
— not  the  first,  1  am  happy 
to  say,  which  has  reached 
ine — that  many  prayers  are 
offered  on  my  behalf.  I 
feel  myself,  by  the  side  of 
this  arduous  undertaking,  a 
small  creature,  but  where  the 
Almighty  sends  us  duties,  He 
also  sends  the  strength  need- 
ful to  perform  them." 

Mr.    Gladstone     and 
Scottish  Preachers 

During  his  many  visits 
to  Scotland  Mr.  Gladstone 
had  the  opportunity  of  hear- 
ing some  of  the  leading 
Presbyterian  divines.  At 
Balmoral    in     1863,     while 
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acting  as  Minister  to  the  Queen,  he  was  present  at  the 
service  in  the  dining-room  on  Sunday  morning.  "Dr. 
Caird,"  he  remarks,  "gave  a  short  discourse,  good  in  m.iterial, 
thougii  over-florid  in  style  for  my  taste."  Mr.  Gladstone 
did  not  disguise  his  satisfaction  when  an  Episcopal  service 
was  arranged  in  the  Free  Church  school-room  at  Ball.iter. 
During  the  second  Midlothian  campaign  in  April,  1880, 
Lord  Rosebery  took  Mr.  Gladstone  to  Free  St.  George's, 
Edinburgh,  where  Dr.  Whyte  was  preaching.  The  life  of 
David  was  one  of  the  subjects  prescribed  that  year  in  con- 
nection with  the  Free  Church  Welfare  of  Youth  scheme, 
and  Dr.  Whyte  gave  a  course  of  sermons  dealing  with  it. 
It  chanced  that  on  the  morning  wiien  the  statesmen 
visited  St.  George's,  he  was  preaching  from  the  passage 
which  tells  that  the  Lord  had  rejected  Saul  and  had  chosen 
David  to  be  the  King  over  His  people  Israel.  This  is 
not  mentioned  in  Mr.  Morley's  Life,  but  it  was  the  talk 
of  Edinburgh  during  the  following  week,  and  there  were 
many  who  applied  the  passage  to  the  circumstances  of  the 
time,  putting  Beaconsfield  in  the  place  of  Saul,  and  Glad- 
stone in  that  of  David. 
As  a  rule,  Mr.  Gladstone 
went  to  one  or  other  of 
the  Edinburgh  Episcopal 
churches  while  in  Mid- 
lothian.      His    favourite 

_^    was    St.    John's,    at    the 

^ft   west     end     of     Princes 

^^treet. 

^V  Principal  Rainy  had 
opportunities  of  meeting 
Mr.  Gladstone,  both  in 
private  and  as  head  of 
Disestablishment  deputa- 
tions, and  it  is  rather 
remarkable  that  Mr.  Mor- 
ley  does  not  mention  Dr. 
Rainy's  name  in  his  bio- 
graphy. 

None  could  doubt  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  looked 
upon  himself  as  a  man 
with  a  Divine  commis- 
sion. In  1879,  on  his 
first  triumphant  progress 
through    Midlothian,    he 

►  reminded  himself  that  the 
word  he  had  spoken  was 
a  word  for  millions,  and 
for  millions  who  for  them- 
selves could  not  speak. 
"  If  I  really  believe  this,"' 
he  added,  "  then  I  should 
regard  my  having  been 
morally  forced  into  this 
work  as  a  great  and  high 
election  of  God,  and  cer- 
tainly I  cannot  but  believe 
that  He  has  given  me 
special  gifts  of  strength  on 
the  late  occasion,  espe- 
cially in  Scotland."  Like 
Newman,  he  believed  he 
had  a  work  to  do  in 
England.     He   gratefully 


to  him  in  his  old  age,  and  the  remarkable  manner  in 
which  Holy  Scripture  had  been  applied  to  him  for  admoni- 
tion and  comfort.  "  Looking  calmly  on  this  greatest  of 
experiences,"  he  said,  "  I  do  believe  the  Almighty  ha» 
employed  me  for  Hi'«  purpose  in  a  manner  larger  and 
more  special  than  before,  and  has  strengthened  me,  and 
led  me  on  accordingly,  though  I  must  not  forget  the  admir- 
able saying  of  Hooker  that  even  ministers  of  good  things 
are  like  torches  — light  to  others,  waste  and  distruction  to 
themselves." 

A  spirit  of  deep  thankfulness  was  the  note  of  Mr. 
Gladstone's  closing  years.  Writing  in  July,  1894,  he  gives 
thanks  for  the  period  of  comparative  leisure  which  had 
been  granted  to  him  by  the  Providence  of  God.  Such 
a  period  was  favourable  to  the  habit  of  meditation,  to 
which  the  course  of  his  extremely  busy'  life  had  been 
hostile.  He  pointed  out  that  every  life  has  its  intervals  of 
brief  leisure  when  we  are  waiting  for  others  engaged  with 
us  in  some  common  action.  These  are  usually  spent  in 
murmurs  and  in  petulant  desire  for  their  termination.     But 


acknowledged  the  strength 
which   was    administered 
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in  reality,  said  Mr.  Glad- 
stone, they  supply  ex- 
cellent opportunities  for 
brief  or  ejaculatory 
prayer. 

It  was  not  till  1894, 
after  his  retirement  from 
the  Premiership,  and 
when  his  sight  was 
gradually  failing,  that 
Mr.  Gladstone  was  ob- 
liged to  abandon  his 
regular  attendance  at 
the  daily  morning  ser- 
vice, his  doctor  having 
ordered  him  to  rise  not 
earlier  than  ten.  The 
habit  of  fifty  years  was 
broken,  but  the  brave 
old  man  still  hoped  to 
resume  it.  Two  evening 
services,  one  at  5  p.m. 
and  the  other  at  7, 
afforded  him  some  con- 
solation. His  vital 
powers  were  much  dim- 
inished, and  he  notes 
that  the  time  has  come 
when  he  must  lay  bur- 
dens upon  others.  His 
ordinary  life  of  study 
and  correspondence  was 

interrupted  as  little  as  possible.  "  I  sought,"  he  said,  "  to 
be  in  preparation  for  prompt  obedience,  feeling  no  desire 
to  go,  but  on  the  other  hand  firmly  convinced  that  whatever 
He  ordains  for  us  is  best,  best  both  for  us  and  for  all." 

On  his  seventieth  birthday  Mr.  Gladstone  had  recorded 
three  things  he  would  ask  of  God.  The  first  was  that  he 
might  escape  into  retirement ;  the  second  that  he  might 
soon  be  enabled  to  divest  himself  of  everything  resembling 
wealth  ;  and  third,  "  that  when  God  calls  me,  He  may  call  me 
speedily.  To  die  in  church  appears  to  be  a  great  euthanasia, 
but  not  at  a  time  to  distract  worshippers.  Such  are 
some  of  an  old  man's  thoughts  in  whom  there  is  something 
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that  consents  not  to  be 
old."  The  third  of 
these  desires  was  not 
granted.  Weary  months 
of  pain  lay  between  the 
hero  and  his  rest.  Mr. 
Morley  tells  that  though 
he  bore  his  load  of 
suffering  with  noble 
resignation,  there  were 
moments  that  seemed 
almost  of  collapse  and 
defeat,  but  of  these  the 
nation  saw  nothing. 
He  himself  would  have 
said  at  the  last  with 
Faber — 

I  wish  to  have  no  wishes  left 

But  to  leave  all  with  Thee, 

And  yet    I  wish  that  Thou 

shouldst  will 

Things  that  I  wish  should 

be. 

I  would  the  light  of  reason, 

Lord, 

Up  to  the  last  might  shine, 

That   my  own   hand   might 

hold  my  soul 

Until  it  pass  to  Thine. 

But  when  or  where,  or  by 
what  pain — 

All  this  is  one  to  me; 
I  only  long  for  such  a  death 

As  most  shall  honour  Thee. 


One  of  the  mottoes  which  Mr.  Gladstone  chose  for  his 
wedded  life  was  the  famous  line  of  Dante,  "/«  la  sua 
volontade  e  nostra  pace"  ("In  His  will  is  our  peace"). 
Tennyson  did  not  exaggerate  when  he  said  that  Mr. 
Gladstone  went  straight  from  prayer  to  the  business  of  the 
State.  His  life  was,  in  the  most  sacred  sense,  "a  pro- 
gression out  of  the  shallows  into  the  depths."  It  was  the 
"path  of  the  just  which  shineth  more  and  more  unto 
the  perfect  day."  Amidst  the  changes  and  chances  of 
politics  his  hojje  was  fixed  within  the  veil,  and  from 
communion  with  God  he  entered  "  in  agmen,  in  pulverein, 
in  dainorem.'' 


A  Philosopher's  Wife 

BY  HANNAH  B.  MACKENZIE 


"  "^T'ES,  I  shall  notleave  the  world  poorer  than  when  I  came 
1  into  it ;  1  liave  that  satisfaction  at  least.  My  theories 
will  make  the  thinking  world  ring,  upsetting,  as  they  do,  those 
that  have  been  universally  received  for  centuries.  Kant  was 
the  greatest  philosopher  of  modem  times — perhaps  the  greatest 
the  world  has  ever  seen  ;  but  he  was  purely  a  theorist,  failing 
in  the  most  critical  point  of  all — that  of  connecting  his  philo- 
sophy with  some  actuality  in  the  world  of  experience.  I  have 
done  what  he  has  failed  to  do  :  it  has  been  my  lifework,  but  I 
have  accomplished  it  now.  That  work  will  bring  me  fame — 
perhaps  not  at  present,  for  the  eyes  of  men  are  always  holden, 
so  that  they  can  see  no  greatness  in  the  thinkers  who  live 
among  them,  but  in  future  ages.  Yes,  I  am  not  afraid  of  the 
judgment  of  succeeding  generations." 

The  Professor  leant  back  in  his  chair,  his  elbows  resting  on 
the  arms  of  it,  the  points  of  his  delicate  fingers  touching  each 
other.  Jerome  Warrington  looked  at  him  in  silence  ;  but  his 
thoughts  were  far  from  being  those  of  such  admiration  as 
perhaps  Professor  Haldane  expected. 


The  two  men  were  seated  in  the  study  of  a  small  house  out 
at  Sutton,  for  there  the  philosopher  had  taken  up  his  abode. 
It  was  six  months  since  Jerome  Warrington  had  met  the  Pro- 
fessor at  a  dinner  party,  which  consisted  only  of  men  and 
women  who  had  done  something  to  make  themselves  famous. 
It  is  true  Warrington  was  only  a  novelist,  though  a  rising  one  ; 
but  he  had  known  the  host,  and  the  host  had  been  determined 
he  should  come.  Professor  Haldane  had  asked  Warrington  to 
visit  him,  and  Warrington  had  done  so,  again  and  again. 

As  the  two  men  leant  back  in  their  chairs,  puffing  out  rings 
of  smoke,  one  from  a  pipe,  the  other  from  a  cigar,  the  door 
opened  gently,  and  a  woman's  voice  spoke. 

"  It  is  the  man  from  London  again,  James  dear,  about  that 
book-bill." 

"  Esther  1 "  cried  the  Professor,  frowning  heavily. 

Warrington  had  started  up,  and  the  intruder  came  fonvard, 
a  deep  blush  on  her  soft,  fair  face. 

"  I  did  not  know  Mr.  Warrington  was  in,  James.  I  am  so 
sorr\-." 
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Warrington  took  her  hand.  He  had  never,  strangely 
enough,  until  this  moment,  thought  Esther  Haldanc  beautiful, 

►  or  even  pretty.  She  was  some  seven  years  younger  than  her 
husband,  and  might  perhaps  be  thirty-three  ;  but  she  looked 
younger,  on  account  of  the  pretty,  fair  softness  of  her  face. 

She  turned  .ihnost  immediately  to  her  husband.  "  I  am 
sorry,  James,  but  what  shall  I  say  ?  " 

"  Tell  him  to  call  again,"  said  the  Professor  impatiently, 
waving  his  hand. 

Esther  lingered,  hesitating  ;  but  the  Professor  turned  to 
Warrington,  and  Esther  slowly  left  the  room. 

"She  is  a  good  woman,  Mr.  Warrington," said  the  Professor 
as  the  door  closed;  "but  she  lacV:s  the  philosophic  mind.  I 
should  not  be  surprised  at  that.  The  feminine  mind  can  only 
grasp  the  concrete,  never  the  abstract.  Yet  sometimes  Esther 
jars  on  me.  Why  belittle  life,  which  holds  such  mighty  possi- 
bilities for  thought  and  speculation,  with  little  sordid,  carking, 
money  cares?" 

Warrington  made  no  reply.  He  might  have  said  that  at 
this  moment  the  Professor  himself  jarred  on  him.  Was  the 
man  worthy  of  the  unselfish  love  which  Warrington  had  seen 
in  Esther  Haldane's  face  ? 

It  was  a  week  later,  and  Warrington  had  been  for  a  spin  to 
Leatherhead,  where  a  friend  of  his  abode,  and  was  returning 

»  homewards  by  Sutton.  It  was  about  seven  o'clock  on  a  fine 
March  evening  as  he  reached  the  latter  place.  Heathlands, 
where  the  Haldanes  lived,  was  out  of  Sutton  a  little  way,  and 
stood  in  a  lonely  position  near  the  Banstead  Road. 

As  Warrington  spun  down  the  fine,  sloping  road,  free- 
wheeling all  the  way,  something  in  the  appearance  of  the  sky 
caught  his  attention.  There  was  a  fine  clear  sky,  pale  blue 
towards  the  east,  golden  in  the  west  ;  but  across  the  clear,  cold 
blue  of  the  east  a  strange  wave  of  red  kept  leaping  up  and 
receding  instantly.  Presently  the  flame  became  permanent. 
Warrington  began  to  pedal  along  swiftly,  laying  himself  open 
to  the  charge  of  "  scorching."  It  was  a  fire  ;  and  it  came  from 
the  direction  of  Heathlands. 

Two  miles  still  lay  between  him  and  the  Professor's  house. 
It  seemed  to  Warrington  afterwards  that  he  covered  them  in 
ten  minutes.  At  the  end  of  the  first  he  knew  that  the 
palpitating  flame  of  light  he  had  seen  came  from  Heathlands. 
He  reached  it  at  last,  wet  with  perspiration  from  head  to 
foot.  He  sprang  off  his  machine,  and  ran  up  the  garden  walk. 
There  were  dark  figures  moving  about,  and  Warrington  seized 
one  of  them. 

"The  Professor? — Mrs.Haldane? — are  they  safe  ?" he  asked. 
His  voice  sounded  hoarse  ;  his  throat  was  so  parched  that  he 
could  hardly  articulate  the  words. 
The  man  flung  round  on  him. 

"  That's  it,  sir.  The  Professor's  away  from  home,  and  Mrs. 
Haldane— she  rushed  into  the  library  to  save  his  book.  We 
can't  get  in — it's  choke  full  of  smoke  and  flame  ;  and  the  fire- 
engine  hasn't  come  yet." 

He  was  the  gardener  at  Heathlands  ;  he  and  a  boy,  who 
acted  the  part  of  groom  to  the  Professor's  pony,  were  the  only 
male  servants  kept.  Without  a  word  Warrington  turned  away. 
His  face  was  as  pale  as  death. 

"  I'll  get  her  out  !"  he  cried.  "  Come  after  me,  Masters,  if 
you're  a  man  1 " 

He  cleared  the  steps  at  afew  bounds.  The  fire  had  evidently 
broken  out  in  the  upper  part  of  the  house,  probably  in  the 
attics,  for  the  ground  floor  was  clear.  But  as  Warrington 
reached  the  landing  above,  a  choking  wave  of  smoke,  mingled 
with  a  hot  breath  of  flame,  met  him  in  the  face,  and  almost 
drove  him  back. 

"  God  have  mercy  on  her  !  You  can't  reach  her,  sir  !  " 
breathed  the  gardener  ;  but  without  a  word  Warrington  drew 
off  his  light  jacket  and  bound  it  round  his  head  ;  then,  saying 
merely,  "  Take  her  as  soon  as  you  see  us.  Masters,"  he  was 
gone,  battling  with  the  smoke  and  flame. 

To  the  gardener  it  seemed  an  eternity  before  he  returned. 
The  sound  of  galloping  horses'  hoofs  announced  that  the  fire- 
engine  had  arrived,  and  Masters  would  have  rushed  for  help, 
but  at  that  moment  he  heard  a  movement  in  the  corridor,  and 
a  voice  called  chokingly,  "  Masters,  come  I  "  He  ran  forward, 
and  through  the  dense  fog  and  smoke  a  stooping  figure 
emerged,  carrying  something  carefully.  It  was  Warrington. 
Masters  held  out  his  arms,  and  took  Esther  Haldane's  figure 


in  them.  She  seemed  a  dead  weight  :  he  thought  she  must  be 
dead,  in  her  hand,  tightly  clutched,  was  a  brown-paper  parcel, 
square  and  thick,  evidently  containing  a  pile  of  MS. 

Masters  fought  his  way  through  the  smoke,  and  Esther 
Haldane  was  borne  to  the  cottage  of  the  gardener.  She  was 
unconscious,  and  they  did  not  know  whether  she  even  lived. 
But  by  this  time  the  firemen  were  doing  their  duty  manfully, 
and  the  gardener  rode  ofT  on  his  bicycle  to  .Sutton  for  a  doctor. 

Warrington,  choked  by  the  smoke  and  terribly  scorched, 
fought  his  way  outside.  Some  one  took  him  to  the  gardener's 
house,  and  there  he  had  to  remain  till  the  doctor  came.  But 
some  one  else  came  first. 

It  was  the  Professor,  white  and  breathless,  who  had  just 
arrived  from  Sutton  station.  He  rushed  in  like  a  madman, 
and,  seeing  Warrington  first,  seized  his  hands. 

"  My  God,  Warrington,  they  tell  me  she  is  </<ra//— died 
trying  to  save  my  MS. !  Don't  tell  me  it  is  true  ;  I  shall  kill 
myself  if  it  is.     That  cursed  book  ! " 

"  God  forbid  she  should  die.  Professor  ;  but  she  is  not  dead 
now,  at  least,"  Warrington  answered  hoarsely.  "  With  God's 
help  she  may  recover  ;  but  if  not— it  will  be  for  love  of  you  she 
died.     One  might  die  to  have  such  a  love  as  hers." 

The  Professor  covered  his  face,  and,  to  Warrington's  amaze- 
ment, deep  sobs  shook  him  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Essie  1  my  darling  !  I  was  never  worthy  of  her.  I  gave 
her  a  stone  for  bread,  when  she  wanted  love.  God  have  pity  on 
me,  and  spare  her  1  If  He  does,  I  shall  think  more  of  her  love 
than  of  all  the  philosophies  the  Schools  ever  knew." 


She  did  not  die. 

It  was  a  week  after  when  she  became  conscious.  Strangely 
enough,  and  without  at  all  intending  it,  Warrington  was  a 
witness  of  the  meeting  between  husband  and  wife. 

Warrington  himself  was  badly  scarred,  but  he  could  not  stay 
away  from  "  Heathlands,"  and  he  rode  over  one  day  when  his 
own  scars  were  still  smarting  painfully.  The  Professor  met 
him  at  the  door.  Warrington  was  almost  shocked  at  the 
change  in  him  :  he  looked  an  old  man. 

"  She  is  not  conscious  yet,"  he  said.  "  Come  in,  Warrington. 
I  feel  as  if  I  were  going  mad  I " 

Warrington  did  so  ;  and  the  Professor,  sending  away  the 
nurse,  sat  down  himself  by  the  unconscious  woman's  side. 
Warrington  stood  looking  down  on  her  for  a  few  moments. 

There  was  no  scar  on  her  face,  strangely  enough  ;  it  was 
not  the  flames,  but  the  fumes  of  gas — the  fire  had  been  caused 
by  an  explosion — that  had  nearly  killed  her.  She  seemed 
strangely  remote  in  her  still,  white  unconsciousness,  and  as 
Warrington  looked  at  her  he  felt  his  heart  contract  with  a 
feeling  of  dull  pain.  He  turned  away  and  went  to  the 
window. 

Suddenly  he  heard  a  sigh  that  seemed  almost  a  gasp  from 
the  Professor.  He  turned — Esther's  eyes  were  open  and  fixed 
on  her  husband. 

"  James  ! ' 

It  was  only  a  whisper.  The  Professor  was  bending  low  over 
her.     Warrington  did  not  move. 

"  Did  I— save — your  papers  ?  " 

"  Esther  1 "  The  word  was  almost  a  sob  from  her  husband. 
He  fell  on  his  knees.  "  My  darling— my  own  dear  wife  !  You 
risked  your  life — to  save  Hum  !  Esther !  Esther  1  Don't  you 
know  I  would  a  thousand  times  rather  they  had  been  burned  to 
ashes  than  that  a  hair  of  your  head  had  been  singed?  I  love 
you,  Esther — I  love  you  with  all  my  heart  I  Your  love  is  more 
precious  to  me  than  all  the  philosophies.  Oh  !  child,  I  only 
want  you  to  hve~that  is  all." 

She  gave  a  little,  soft  cry  and  nestled  close  to  him. 
Warrington  stole  quietly  from  the  room. 

"  You  saved  her,  Warrington,"  the  Professor  said  some  days 
later.  "  1  shall  feel  all  my  life  that  there  is  no  one  on  earth  to 
whom  I  owe  such  a  debt  as  to  you.  May  God  give  you  the 
best  reward  I  can  imagine— such  a  woman  as  Esther  to  love 
you  ! " 

Warrington  wrung  his  hand,  but  made  no  reply.  What 
could  he  say? 

He  has  never  married.  But  his  last  book  has  made  the 
world  ring  ;  and  the  woman  whose  character  has  made  the  book 
is,  in  truth,  only  Esther  Haldane,  the  Professor's  wife. 
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A  Famous  School 


A  MONG  famous  schools  in  this  country,  none  perhaps  has 
■^  *•  held,  throughout  its  long  history,  such  a  unique  reputa- 
tion for  imparting  a  sound  and  practical  education  to  its 
students  as  that  of  Gresham's  School,  founded  and  endowed 
by  Sir  John  Gresham  in  1555-6,  at  Holt,  in  Norfolk,  and  its 
management  vested  by  the  founder  in  the  Fishmongers'  Com- 
pany. Now  it  has  entered  upon  a  new  lease  of  life.  Three 
years  ago  advantage  was  taken  of  the  expiry  of  several  property 
leases,  and  an  increase  in  the  value  of  the  endowment,  to  re- 
organise the  school,  and  at  the  same  time  to  reconstitute  the 
governing  body.  By  the  aid  of  large  sums  received  fjom 
endowments,  it  was  also  resolved  that  new  school  premises 
should  be  erected,  and  a  new  curriculum  introduced  with  the 
advent  of  the  new  headmaster,  Mr.  G.  W.  S.  Howson,  the  aim 
being  to  provide  a  modern  and  general  education  for  the  many 
and  classical  education  for  the  few. 

The  new  buildings  were  recently  opened  by  Field- Marshal 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood.  Among  those  present  were  Sir  Edward  H. 
Busk  (who  presided  at  the  opening  ceremony),  the  Earl  of 
Kimberley,  the 
Right  Honour- 
able Lord  Justice 
Cozens-Hardy, 
Mr.  S.  Hope 
Morley  (Governor 
of  the  Bank  of 
England),  the 
Earl  of  Ports- 
mouth.  Sir 
Douglas  Straight, 
LL.D.,  SirGeorge 
Young,  Bart.,  the 
Dean  of  Nor- 
wich, Mr.  George 
White,  M.P.,  and 
others. 

That  portion 
of  the  site  at 
present  occupied 
contains  over 
twelve  acres  of 
land,  situated  on 
the  north  side  of 
the  Cromer  Road 
and  within  easy 
distance  of  Holt 
town.  Additional 
land  can  be 
utilised  if  neces- 
sary, for  the  governors  are  the  owners  of  the  adjoining  fields. 
The  site  occupies  an  elevated  position  facing  due  south, 
sheltered  on  the  north  and  east  by  belts  of  trees,  and  having 
a  gravel  and  sand  subsoil. 

The  whole  of  the  buildings  stand  back  from  the  main  road, 
and  consist  of  separate  and  detached  blocks  built  in  the 
domestic  Renaissance  style  of  architecture,  the  only  exception 
being  the  Hall,  which  has  been  treated  in  the  Late  Gothic  style. 
To  the  west  are  situated  the  Master's  House,  Dining  Hall, 
Boys'  Studies  and  Dormitories,  Kitchens  and  Offices,  while  the 
eastern  blocks  contain  the  School  Buildings,  Assembly  Hall, 
Laboratories,  and  Workshops.  These  two  portions  can  be  con- 
nected later,  if  required.  The  Dormitories  number  forty 
separate  apartments  on  the  first  floor,  and  are  flanked  by  the 
masters'  apartments.  They  are  arranged  on  the  open  cubicle 
system,  with  enclosed  dressing-space  to  each.  The  breathing- 
space  for  each  person  is  800  cubic  feet,  and  ample  lavatories 
and  bath-rooms  have  been  provided  at  each  end.  On  the 
floor  beneath  are  an  equal  number  of  studies. 

The  Dining  Hall  is  seated  for  eighty  boys,  not  including  the 
raised  portion  with  a  high  table,  and  from  this  Hall  a  covered 
cloister  leads  to  the  Lavatories,  Locker-room,  and  to  the  Playing 
Fields.  Above  the  Dining  Hall  is  an  isolated  sick-room  with 
nurses'  room  adjacent,  while  to  the  west  are  other  three-storey 
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buildings,  comprising  the  master's  house.  East  of  these  and 
in  the  same  line  of  frontage  is  the  School  Building,  containing 
the  Assembly  Hall,  70  feet  by  30  feet.  It  possesses  tracery 
windows  and  open  timber  roof  of  the  Late  Gothic  type. 

From  the  Hall  a  wide  corridor  runs  westward,  with  class- 
rooms and  cloak-rooms  on  the  north  side,  and  ending  in  a 
return  wing,  which  contains  the  Laboratories,  Workshops,  and 
Lecture  Rooms.  All  these  have  been  fitted  up  in  the  best 
manner  to  obtain  the  best  light  and  most  effectual  supervision, 
while  the  heating  and  ventilation  have  also  been  carefully 
attended  to.  The  whole  of  this  building  is  in  two  storeys, 
except  the  Hall,  the  greater  height  of  which  balances  the 
remainder. 

Each   of    the    Class    Rooms    provides   accommodation   for 
twenty-four  boys,  and  contains  483  feet  superficial  each,  thus 
allowing   20   feet   to   each   boy.     The  rooms  are  heated  with 
hot-air  stoves,  with  additional  heating  from   low-pressure  hot- 
water  pipes.     The  Chemical  Laboratory  is  a  lofty  room  with 
gables  in  the    roof  in   both   sides  so  as  to  allow  for  a  cross- 
current   for   ven- 
tilation.     It    has 
accommodation 
for    twenty  -  four 
boys.  Adjacent  to 
this  is  a  Perpa  ra- 
tion Room,  which 
serves      also     as 
the  theatre  on  the 
north   side.     The 
Physical   Labora- 
tory    contains 
room  for  twenty- 
eight    boys,     the 
Metal  Workshop 
and     Carpenters' 
Shop  for.  twenty- 
five    and    twenty 
boys  respectively. 
On   the   south 
side  of  the  Cromer 
Road    a    Sani- 
torium   has   been 
erected     which 
provides     accom- 
modation  for   six 
boys.    The  build- 
ing contains  two 
wards      provided 
with     beds,     and 
also  accommodation  lor  a  nurse  and  caretaker.     Throughout 
the    school    special    care    has    been    given    to    the    sanitary 
arrangements,   and   the   drainage   is   conveyed    by   means   of 
gravitation  to  the  town  sewers.     In  the  case  of  fire,  no  such 
lamentable   catastrophe  is  likely  to  occur  as  lately  happened 
at  Eton,  as  everything  that  forethought  could  devise  has  been 
provided  or  omitted.     The  headmaster's  house  has  been  fitted 
with  fire  hydrants  on  each  floor.     In  addition,  fixed  ropes  are 
provided  from  the  dormitories,  to  give  easy  access  to  the  ground 
in  case  of  emergency,  while  the  three  stone  staircases  provide 
another  means  of  safety,  as  all  of  them  are  hardly  likely  to 
be  involved  in  fire  at  the  same  time.     Electric  light  is  used 
throughout  the  school,  and  is  supplied  from  a  generating  station 
erected  in  the  school  grounds.     Nothing  seems  to  have  been 
spared  to  make  the  school  up-to-date,  both  from  the  point  of 
view  of  educational  efficiency  and  as  a  temporary  home  for  the 
boys  in  residence. 

The  school  was  opened  last  September,  as  we  have  said,  by 
Sir  Evelyn  Wood,  who  inspected  the  guard  of  honour  of  the 
school  cadet  corps,  and  later  presented  the  prizes.  He  after- 
wards made  an  inspection  of  the  School  Buildings,  the  con- 
struction of  which  has  been  designed  and  carried  out  under  the 
personal  supervision  of  Mr.  Howard  C.  Clarke,  63,  Bishopsgate 
Street  Within,  London. 
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The  Rev*  Charles  W*  Gordon  (^^ Ralph  Connor'*) 


BY  ROBERT  HADDOW 


THE  interest  which  one  feels  in  a  good  story  is 
commonly  succeeded  by  curiosity  about  the  writer. 
This  curiosity  is  all  the  more  natural  and  pardonable  if  one 
has  found  in  the  story  not  merely  recreation  but  intellectual 
enlargement  or  spiritual 
uplift.  It  is  not  sur- 
prising, then,  that  from 
the  two  or  three 
million  readers  in 
Canada,  the  United 
States,  and  Britain  who 
have  enjoyed  "  Ralph 
Connor's  "  works,  there 
should  be  a  strong 
demand  for  some  au- 
thentic information 
about  the  life  and 
personality  of  the  man 
who  has  spoken  to 
them  with  such  sweet- 
ness and  power  as 
novelist,  evangelist,  and 
missionary. 

In  a  Perthshire 
glen,  not  far  from  "  the 
Tummel  and  banks  o' 
the  Garry,"  there  lived 
in  the  early  part  of  last 
century  a  Highland 
family  bearing  the 
renowned  name  of 
Gordon.  They  were 
not  richly  dowered  with 
worldly  goods,  but  they 
had  something  better 
—  they  had  brains  and 
character.  Of  the  six 
sons  in  the  home,  five 
made  their  way  into 
the  professions,  three 
becoming  doctors  and 
two  entering  the 
ministry.  One  of  the 
latter  was  the  father  of 
"Ralph  Connor." 

A  hundred  years 
ago  there  was  a  con- 
siderable emigration 
to  Canada  of  Gaelic- 
speaking  Scots,  whose 
descendants  are  found 
to-day  in  all  the  older 
provinces  of  the 
Dominion.  These 
people  were  strongly 
attached  both  to  their  language  and  their  religion,  and  they 
longed  greatly  for  the  service  of  ministers  who  could  speak 
to  them  in  their  own  tongue.  Among  those  who  were 
moved  by  the  need  of  their  countrymen  in  the  Canadian 
forests  was  Daniel  Gordon,  and  in  the  early  forties  he  came 
to  Canada  and  was  placed  in  charge  of  a  Gaelic  settlement. 
Mr.  Gordon  was  the  beau  ideal  of  a  Highland  minister. 
Of  magnificent  physique,  erect  and  muscular,  with  dark  hair 
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and  beard  and  flashing  eye,  he  was  every  inch  a  commander. 
Of  his  gifts  and  characteristics  as  a  preacher,  no  better 
description  could  be  given  than  that  which  is  to  be  found 
in  the  chapter  of  "The  Man  from  Glengarry"  entitled  "A 

Sabbath  Day's  Work" 
—  for  there  is  more 
than  a  suggestion  of 
Mr.  Gordon  the  elder 
ill  the  Rev.  Alexander 
Murray.  Very  con- 
spicuous was  his  High- 
land gift  of  "  vision." 
In  preaching  he  saw 
and  heard  the  things  of 
which  he  spoke.  The 
writer  well  remembers 
hearing  him  speak  of 
the  coming  of  the  Lord 
to  judgment,  and  as  he 
told  us  that  the  chariot 
of  the  Judge  was  draw- 
ing near  one  could 
almost  hear  the 
rumbling  of  its  wheels. 
It  may  be  stated  in 
passing  that  Mr.  Gordon 
is  still  living,  and, 
though  retired  from 
active  work,  possesses 
a  large  measure  of  his 
former  vigour. 

It  was  Mr.  Gordon's 
good  fortune  to  win 
as  his  wife  a  woman 
of  truly  remarkable 
qualities  of  mind  and 
heart.  Mary  Robert- 
son was  the  daughter 
of  a  Scotch  minister 
who  came  to  America 
and  was  settled  as 
pastor  of  a  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  New 
England.  He  after- 
wards moved  to  Sher- 
brooke,  Quebec.  He 
was  of  the  same  family 
as  the  late  Professor 
Robertson  Smith,  and 
was  also  related  to  the 
Rev.  Andrew  Murray, 
of  South  Africa.  One 
of  his  daughters,  Mar- 
garet Robertson,  won 
a  deserved  reputation 
as  a  writer  of  religious  fiction.  "  Christie  Redfern's 
Troubles  "  is  perhaps  the  best  known  of  her  works.  Mary 
Robertson,  who  married  Daniel  Gordon,  was  a  graduate  of 
Mount  Holyoke,  and  while  still  a  girl  taught  philosophy 
in  that  well-known  institution.  She  might  have  filled  any 
place  in  society  or  in  the  learned  world,  but  love  and  duty 
called  her  to  the  toil  and  the  limitations  of  a  backwoods 
parish,  and  she  took  up  the  work  of  a  pioneer  minister's 
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Father  and  Mother  of  the  Rev.  C.  W.  Gordon 

wife  with  a  shining  face  and  a  brave  heart  that  never  left 
her  till  the  close  of  life.  No  one  could  know  Mrs.  Gordon 
without  feeling  her  charm.  It  is  not  necessary  to  speak 
of  her  patience,  her  sweetness,  her  intellectual  alertness, 
her  fathomless  faith  in  God — these  things  have  been 
commemorated  in  that  noble  monument  which  her  son 
has  raised  to  his  mother's  memory  in  the  character 
of  Mrs.  Murray  in  "  The  Man  from  Glengarry "  and 
"  Glengarry  School-days." 

Of  these  parents  Charles  William  Gordon  was  born, 
and  he  has  inherited  something  of  the  qualities  of  each. 
His  early  home  was  in  the  settlement  of  Indian  lands  in 


the  county  of  Glengarry,  Ontario.  The  forest  was  about 
him,  the  river  was  not  far  away.  In  his  home  were  high 
thinking  and  gentle  manners  ;  about  him  were  a  strong, 
serious,  resourceful  people.  It  was  a  good  school  for  the 
making  of  a  man. 

When  Charles  was  about  eleven  years  of  age  the 
family  removed  to  another  congregation  in  Western  Ontario 
where  the  educational  advantages  were  better.  A  High 
School  was  near  at  hand,  and  after  the  necessary  preparation 
there  and  a  year  or  two  of  teaching,  Charles,  with  an  older 
brother,  proceeded  to  Toronto  University.  During  his 
undergraduate  course  he  was  by  no  means  a  bookworm, 
but  entered  with  zest  into  all  that  varied  life  which  only 
a  great  university  can  afford,  and  which  is  so  important  an 
element  in  education.  He  played  football,  he  trained  in  the 
gymnasium,  his  fine  tenor  voice  was  a  feature  of  the  College 
Glee  Club.  Withal  he  gave  fair  attention  to  study,  and 
was  graduated  with  honours  in  Classics  in  1883.  From  the 
university,  after  a  year  as  Classical  Master  in  an  Ontario 
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About  the  time  of  graduation 

High  School,  he  passed  to  Knox  College,  Toronto,  where 
he  took  the  three  years'  course  in  theology.  As  a  student 
he  gave  a  summer  or  two  to  missionary  work  in  Manitoba, 
and  there  was  kindled  that  love  for  the  western  land  and 
the  western  life  which  has  never  forsaken  him.  His 
health,  at  the  end  of  his  theological  course,  was  not  very 
good,  and  a  year  was  spent,  in  company  with  his  brother 
and  some  other  friends,  in  Edinburgh  and  on  the  Continent, 
partly  in  study  and  partly  in  recuperation.  On  his  return 
to  Canada  he  was  stationed  for  two  years  as  ordained 
missionary  at  Banff,  amid  the  magnificent  scenery  of  the 
Rocky  Mountains.  There  he  found  the  material  which  was 
afterwards  used  with  such  good  effect  in  "  Black  Rock  " 
and  "  The  Sky  Pilot." 

By  this  time  the  first  waves  of  that  tide  of  emigration 
which  has  since  risen  to  such  a  height  were  beginning  to 
flow  into  the  Canadian  West.  Men  of  foresight  were 
impressed  with  the  importance  of  providing  religious 
ordinances  for  the  growing  settlements.  At  the  head  of 
Home  Mission  work  in  the   Canadian  West,  as  superin- 
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tendent,  was  Dr.  James  Robertson.     Gordon  was  brought 

into  dose  contact  with  that  great  missionary  statesman,  and 

caught  a  large  portion  of  his  spirit.     It  was 

decided  that  it  would  be  well  to  send  a 

deputy  to  Britain  and  lay  the  needs  of  the 

western  work  before  the  British  Churches, 

and  obtain  their  assistance  in  providing  for 

the  spiritual  care  of  their  sons  who  were 

seeking   homes    in    Canada.     Mr.   Gordon 

was  chosen  for  this  mission.     In  a  visit  of 

some   months   to   the    British    Islands    he 

obtained    help    which    was    of    the    very 

greatest  assistance  at  a  critical   period  in 

the    history   of    Canadian    mission    work. 

Upon  his  return  to  Canada  he  was  called 

to  the  pastorate  of  St.  Stephen's  Church, 

Winnipeg,    a    young    congregation     in    a 

growing   section  of  the   metropolis  of  the. 

Canadian  West.      There   he  still  remains, 

and    it    is    amid   the    duties    of   a    busy 

pastorate  that  his    literary  work  has  been 

done. 

It  may  interest  the  admirers  of  "Ralph 
Connor,"  the  novelist,  to  know  something 
of  the  Rev.  Charles  W.  Gordon,  the  preacher. 
Visitors  to  Winnipeg  who  enquire  the  way 
to  St.  Stephen's  Church  will  find  a  splendid 
new  building,  which  was  completed  and 
dedicated  during  the  past  summer.  In  the 
pulpit,  on  most  Sundays  of  the  year,  they 
will  see  a  man  of  forty-three — tall,  slender, 
and  well  set-up,  with  a  pale,  intellectual 
face.  His  voice,  as  he  speaks,  is  soft  and 
clear.  He  reads  with  expression,  and  his 
prayers  are  reverent  and  intimate.  He  is 
not  what  is  usually  called  a  popular  preacher. 
His  physique  and  temperament  are  not 
those  of  the  orator.  But  for  one  who 
comes  to  church  to  receive  instruction, 
counsel,   and  help  for  the  daily  life,   Mr. 


Gordon  has  a  message.  He  thinks  clearly,  and,  as  might 
be  expected,  expresses  himself  in  chaste  and  elegant 
language.  He  has  more  than  a  touch  of  his  father's 
imagination,  and  in  a  descriptive  passage  he  makes  the 
scene  very  real  to  his  hearers.  His  friends  think  that 
he  might  use  his  imaginative  and  descriptive  powers  in 
the  pulpit  even  more  than  he  is  accu-stomed  to  do.  In 
preaching  he  loves  to  choose  the  greatest  themes ;  and 
though  his  manner  is  usually  quiet  and  too  restrained  at 
times,  as  when  he  speaks  of  the  Christ,  the  King,  and  calls 
men  to  His  service,  the  fire  kindles  in  his  eye  and  a  new 
note  of  passion  rings  in  his  voice.  .\t  such  a  time  one 
understands  his  hold  upon  his  congregation,  and  especially 
upon  the  young  men  who  form  so  large  a  part  of  it.  The 
problem  of  the  young  man — an  important  and  difficult  one 
everywhere — is  especially  acute  in  the  West,  and  Mr.  Gordon 
is  singularly  endowed  for  dealing  with  it.  He  has  great 
personal  charm,  being  modest  and  approachable,  and  above 
all  possessing  the  faculty  of  sympathetically  interesting  him- 
self in  the  interests  of  other  jjeople.  Remembering  the 
large  number  of  young  people,  far  from  home,  who  live  in 
the  hotels  and  boarding-houses  of  a  city  like  Winnipeg, 
the  new  St.  Stephen's  has  been  completely  fitted  up  with 
parlours  and  recreation-rooms,  where  those  without  homes 
may  spend  evenings  amid  pure  and  helpful  surroundings. 
Mr.  Gordon's  attractiveness  to  young  men  is  increased  by 
the  fact  that  he  is  unaffectedly  interested  in  sport  and  out- 
door life.  As  we  have  said,  he  was  a  football  player  at  the 
university,  and  it  is  on  record  that  in  his  Manitoba  mission- 


I'holo  liy  J.  E.   Terrflvrrx,  Toronto 

MK.  GORDON,  SEN.,  ON   HIS  N.ATIVF.  HEATH 
-He  revisits  the  scenes  of  his  boyhood  at  Btair  Atholl 
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field  he  won  his  way  into  the  confidence  of  the  youthful 
members  of  his  flock  by  his  prowess  as  a  baseball  pitcher. 
His  favourite  holiday  is  spent  in  a  canoe,  far  from  the 
habitation  of  men,  threading  by  day  the  windings  of  a 
Canadian  waterway,  and  lying  by  night  upon  the  fragrant 
fir,  close  to  the  ample  bosom  of  mother  earth. 

Mr.  Gordon's  industry  as  a  minister  is  by  no  means 
confined  to  the  preaching 
and  pastoral  work  of  his  own 
congregation.  He  is  an 
active  Churchman,  and  his 
name  may  be  found  upon 
several  of  the  important  com- 
mittees of  the  Presbyterian 
Church  in  Canada.  Mani- 
toba College  claims  a  large 
share  of  his  interest,  and,  as 
has  been  already  said,  he  is 
devoted  to  the  cause  of 
Home  Missions. 

It  remains  to  say  some- 
thing about  Mr.  Gordon's 
work  as  a  writer.  His  literary 
career  dates  from  1896,  when,  after  consultation  with  his 
friend  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Macdonald,  then  the  editor  of  the 
Westminster,  he  set  to  work  to  produce  a  story  that  would 
bring  before  the  Church  in  Canada  the  need  and  im- 
portance of  Western  missions.  The  projected  story 
developed  into  a  series  of  sketches — "  Tales  from  the 
Selkirks,"  afterwards  published  as  "  Black  Rock."  When 
the  sketches  were  gathered  into  book  form,  great  difficulty 
was  experienced  in  finding  a  publisher,  especially  in  the 
United  States.  The  expert  "  readers "  declared  that 
the  book  would  never  go,  being  too  full  of  religion  and 
temperance.  How  the  public  fell  upon  it  when  it  at 
length  appeared,  and  how  one  edition  was  demanded 
after  another,  until  the  sale  of  "  Black  Rock  "  in  Great 
Britain,  the  United  States,  and  Canada,  has  now  risen 
to  the  neighbourhood  of  a  million  copies — these  things 
are  matters  of  history.  Similar  success  attended  the 
publication  of  "The  Sky  Pilot "  (1899),  "The  Man  from 
Glengarry"  (1901),  and  "  Glengarry  Schooldays." 

The  success  is  well  deserved.  Sweetness,  light,  and 
strength  pervade  "  Ralph  Connor's  "  work  from  beginning  to 
end.  The  combination  of  genuine  goodness  with  a  sane 
and  wholesome  enjoyment  of  life,  which  is  characteristic 
of  the  author,  enters  into  his  books  and  makes  them 
irresistible.  And  there  is  more.  It  is  impossible  to 
separate  Mr.  Gordon's  writings  from  his  work  as  a  minister. 


MR.  GORDONS  CHURCH  AT  WINNIPEG 


He  would  not  care  to  deny  that  he  is  a  novelist  with  a 
purpose.  Art  for  art's  sake  may  be  the  vocation  of  some, 
but  it  is  not  his ;  his  life's  work  is  all  of  one  piece.  When 
the  Sky  Pilot,  beaten  in  metaphysics  but  unshaken  in  faith, 
exclaimed,  "  It's  true — I  feel  it's  true.  Men  can't  live 
without  Him  and  be  men,"  he  enunciated  the  author's 
theory  of  life.     And  "  Ralph  Connor's  "  books  are  written  to 

show  that  men  cannot  be 
men  without  Christ,  and 
that  Christ  is  able  to  make 
them  men,  and  Charles 
Gordon's  sermons  are 
preached  to  call  men  to 
this  same  Christ.  No 
apology  is  needed  for  the 
dominance  of  the  religious 
interest  in  Mr.  Gordon's 
books.  A  novel  should  be 
a  record  of  life,  and  the 
most  important  and  the  most 
interesting  thing  in  life  is 
religion.  People  feel  this 
to  be  so,  and  they  wel- 
come with  enthusiasm  a  story  of  adequate  literary  merit 
in  which  religion  is  treated  sympathetically  and  without 
cant. 

All  this  has  a  bearing  upon  the  question  which  is  some- 
times asked,  whether,  in  view  of  the  great  success  which  has 
attended  Mr.  Gordon's  writings,  he  might  not  feel  it  his 
duty  to  lay  aside  his  pulpit  work  and  devote  himself  to  a 
literary  career.  There  is  plainly  something  to  be  said  for 
such  a  course.  No  one  would  claim  that  Mr.  Gordon  has 
attained  to  mastery  of  the  novelist's  craft,  and  the  best 
work  of  which  he  is  capable  could  hardly  be  produced 
under  present  conditions.  Doubtless  with  greater  leisure 
and  undivided  attention,  he  might  put  forth  something  of 
more  perfect  literary  workmanship  than  anything  he  has  yet 
done. 

On  the  other  hand,  Mr.  Gordon  loves  his  ministerial 
work,  and,  as  we  have  seen,  his  literary  work  has  grown  out 
of  his  ministry,  and  is  wrapped  up  with  it.  It  seems 
probable  that,  if  his  strength  is  equal  to  the  task,  he  will 
continue  his  pastoral  duties,  and  will  find  such  time  as  he 
can  for  the  exercise  of  that  other  gift  with  which  he  has 
been  so  richly  endowed.  That  he  may  long  be  spared  to 
do  his  part  towards  sweetening  the  waters  of  current 
literature  and  refreshing  the  spiritual  life  of  this  generation 
is  the  sincere  prayer  of  a  great  multitude  of  friends  and 
admirers. 


Christmas  Cheer 

Bv    REV.    W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL,    LL.D. 


CHRISTMAS  calls  us  to  rise  above  the  depressing  incidents 
of  the  moment  and  take  the  larger  view.  The  new  force 
is  in  the  world  that  will  at  last  mould  all  things  after  a  perfect 
pattern.  Already  it  has  done  much.  Here  and  there  ancient 
evils  have  been  utterly  abolished,  and  others  are  being  pressed 
hard  in  their  last  retreats.  Out  of  this  present  the  morrow  is 
to  be  made,  and  it  shall  be  as  this  day,  and  much  more 
abundant.  In  Christianity  we  breathe  a  different  air.  The 
climate  of  the  world  has  been  changed.  A  Christian  preacher 
illustrates  it  by  the  inscription  on  the  stone  midway  down 
the  Simplon  Pass — Italia.  Up  to  the  point  where  the  stone 
stands  frost  and  snow  reign  undisputed  on  ancient  thrones 
of  icebound  rock.  After  it,  a  new  world  begins,  where  the 
air  is  warm  and  fragrant,  the  sky  near  and  kind,  where  olive 
trees  and  vines  grow   in   the   sunshine.      So   ''  humanity  has 


crossed  a  boundary  line  between  two  eras.  Bethlehem  was 
one  way  growing  bleaker,  and  more  barren  and  colder  as 
man  hastened  on.  Down  from  Bethlehem  has  been  another 
and  a  happier  time."  The  civilised  world  was  melting  in  the 
fervent  heat  of  passion  and  lust  when  Christ  came  to  save 
it,  and  though  progress  is  tardy  and  broken,  it  is  sure.  The 
slowest  growth  is  the  most  enduring,  and  the  world  after  the 
first  Christmas  could  never  sink  into  despair  again. 

Over  the  ceaseless  discords  and  the  noisy  play  of  passion 
we  need  to  hear  the  Christmas  chimes,  and  to  know  that 
the  Almighty  cares  far  more  for  the  redemption  of  His 
world  than  any  one  of  us  can.  We  need  to  be  lifted  to  a 
height  from  which  we  may  see  the  change  that  has  come 
and  the  greater  change  that  is  coming.  Christ  in  the  end  will 
be  brought  with  triumph  into  the  heart  of  humanity. 
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John    Bunyan 

By     REV.     JOHN     BROWN,     D.D. 

Author  of  "■John  litinyan.  His  Life,  Times,  and  Work" 


JOHN  BUNYAN,  one  of  our  great  English  writers,  may 
be  said  to  have  achieved  that  to  which  he  did  not 
aspire — a  place  of  distinction  in  the  literature  of  his 
nation.  The  "Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which,  by  common 
consent,  is  accepted  as  his  greatest  work,  was  not  only 
written  without  thought  of  possible  reviewers,  but  even 
of  possible  readers  other  than  himself.  This  is  what  he 
tells  us  : 

I  only  thought  to  make 
I  knew  not  what  ;  nor  did  I  undertake 
Thereby  to  please  my  neighbour  ;  no,  not  I  ; 
I  did  it  mine  own  self  to  gratify. 

The  fame  he  did  not 
aspire  to,  however,  he 
certainly  and  swiftly 
achieved,  not  only  among 
his  own  countrymen,  but 
in  other  lands.  His  book 
was  printed  in  the  lan- 
guage of  Holland  within 
four  years  of  its  appear- 
ance in  England,  and 
there,  as  he  was  told,  was 
with  some  "  worth  more 
than  gold."  Tidings  came 
to  him,  too,  that  away 
yonder  in  New  England, 
so  comely  did  his  Pilgrim 
walk  that  "  of  him  thou- 
sands daily  sing  and  talk." 
Not  only  here  at  home  do 
city  and  country  entertain 
his  hero  and  give  him 
welcome,  not  only  do 
"  brave  galants  esteem 
him  much,"  and  young 
gentlewomen  find 
cherished  place  for  him 
in  cabinet,  bosom,  and 
heart,  but  his  Pilgrim's 
book  has  "  travelled  sea 
and  land,"  and  found  good 
welcome  in  regions  be- 
yond. From  Holland  it 
early  passed  to  neighbour- 
ing lands  ;  a  Swedish  ver- 
sion appeared  at  Gothe- 
burg  in  1 743,  and  a  Polish 
at  Behra  in  1728.  It  was  found  in  Germany,  too,  about 
the  same  time.  Jung  Stilling  describes  how,  in  1748, 
in  his  eighth  year,  he  read  the  book  with  inexpressible 
pleasure.  Dr.  Ranke,  of  Ansbach,  tells  us  how,  as  a 
young  man  at  Niirnberg,  he  first  met  with  a  German 
■copy  on  a  stall  where  old  Christian  writings  were  sold. 
Gustav  Kettner  was  of  opinion  that  two  of  Schiller's 
poems,  "  Der  Pilgrim "  and  "  Die  Sehnsucht,"  received 
their  inspiration  from  Bunyan's  dream.  At  Weimar,  in 
1805,  the  poet  Wieland  told  Crabb  Robinson  that  from 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  he  learnt  to  read  English,  and 
that  ever  since  English  literature   had  greatly   influenced 


This,  the  earliest  of  three  contemporary  portraits  of  Bunyan,  and  probably  the  most  hfe- 
likc,  certainly  the  most  impressive,  is  simply  a  pencil  sketch  drawn  on  a  strip  of  vellum  by 
Robert  White  (1645—1703).  Possessing  a  remarkable  talent  for  etching,  and  being  a  (acile 
worker.  White,  during  the  forty  years  he  pursued  his  calling  as  an  artist,  executed  a  great 
many  portraits  of  liis  eminent  contemporaries.  No  less  than  275  etchines  by  him  nave 
been  collected,  all  of  which  are  the  prizes  of  the  antiquary  and  the  art-collector.  The  one 
taken  of  Bunyan  on  vellum— about  six  inches  by  four— is  in  the  Cracherode  Collection 
in  the  British  Museum,  where  it  may  be  seen. 


him,  and  especially  English  Puritan  writings.  In  more 
recent  years  philological  treatises  and  critical  essays  have 
been  based  upon  Bunyan's  writings.  Widholm  published 
at  Jonkoping  in  1877  "Grammatical  Notes  on  the  Language 
of  John  Bunyan."  In  1899  Kotz  sent  forth  from  Halle  a 
treatise  on  the  "  Fai-ry  Queen  and  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
dealing  with  the  question  of  Bunyan's  literary  sources.  In 
1902  Von  Hans  Snoek,  in  a  series  of  Marburg  studies  in 
English  philology,  sent  forth  one  on  the  syntactical  con- 
structions to  be  found  in  his  writings  ("  Die  Wortstellung 
bei  Bunyan").     Bonaventura  Zumbini  at  Naples  in  1876, 

and  J.  Alfred  Porret  at 
Lausanne  in  1884,  issued 
critical  essays  on  the 
genius  and  general  tenor 
of  those  writings.  More 
recently  still  a  French 
writer,  M.  Pacheu,  S.J., 
in  a  series  of  studies  of 
idealists  and  mystics  from 
Dante  to  Verlaine,  classes 
Bunyan  among  the  mys- 
tics, he  being  the  author 
of  an  epic  of  the  soul 
which,  while  not  equal  to 
the  "Divina  Commedia" 
of  Dante,  comes  near  to 
the  work  of  the  great 
master,  and  may  without 
injury  be  compared  with  it. 
"Both,"  he  says,  "have 
sung  the  history  of  the 
new  creation  of  the  soul 
and  the  allegorical  epic 
of  grace,  and  Bunyan, 
like  the  great  Florentine, 
has  described  the  symbolic 
journey  through  the  three 
kingdoms."  On  this  classi- 
fication of  Bunyan  with 
the  mystics  it  may  be 
said  that  he  was  a  mystic 
in  so  far  as  that  his 
religious  experience  gave 
him  a  strong  sense  of  the 
reality  of  unseen  things. 
To  him  this  world  was 
the  dream,  and  the  next  world  the  truth.  At  the  same 
time,  with  this  sure  hold  on  the  spirit  and  its  high  con- 
cerns, there  went  a  perfect  realism,  and  in  this  sense 
Bunyan  was  the  opposite  of  a  mystic.  As  Mr.  C.  H. 
Firth  has  well  said,  if  he  did  not  weaken  his  eyesight 
over  books,  he  sharpened  it  on  men  and  women.  Many 
of  his  writings  abound  with  incidents  he  had  evidently  seen 
in  the  streets  or  by  the  roadside,  and  with  phrases  and 
proverbial  sayings  close  to  the  soil.  Descriptions  of 
country,  of  the  birds  and  flowers  and  fields,  and  the  simple 
cheerfulness  of  them  to  the  country-born  boy,  brighten  many 
a  page.     So  when  he   came  to  write   his  great  book,  he 
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Reprint  of  a  sketch  by  R.  Godfrey^  published  1772 

OLD   BEDFORD   BRIDGE  AND  GAOL 

Till  recent  years  it  was  commonly  believed  that  Bunyan  wrote  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress"  during  his  twelve  years'  imprisonment;  but  the  discovery  in  1887  of  the 
original  warrant  for  his  arrest  among  the  Chauncy  MSS.  demonstrated  the  sound- 
ness of  the  theory  put  forth  two  yeai^  earlier  by  Dr.  Brown,  that  Bunyan  under- 
went a  second  period  of  incarceration  in  the  spring  and  summer  of  1676.  His  long 
period  of  confinement  was  spent  in  the  county  gaol,  which  stood  in  the  centre  of 
the  town ;  but  this  time  he  was  a  prisoner  in  the  town  gaol  on  Bedford  Bridge,  and 
it  was  here  that  the  first  part  of  the  immortal  allegory  was  written.  This  picturesque 
structure,  which  was  demolished  in  1765,  served  the  double  purpose  of  a  prison  and 
a  toll-house. 

united  in  a  perfectly  natural  way  the  reality  of  a  journey  on 
earth  ■with  that  of  the  search  for  Heaven.  The  way  in 
which,  in  a  literary  work,  he  has  fused  truth  with  fact  is  the 
measure  of  his  genius. 

To  some  extent  that  simplicity  and  directness,  which 
constitute  the  charm  of  Bunyan's  writing,  proved  a 
stumbling-block  to  some  of  his  eighteenth-century  critics. 
Even  Grainger,  the  author  of  a  biographical  history  of 
England,  while  defending  Bunyan's  literary  reputation 
from  some  who  described  him  as  'among  the  least  and 
lowest  of  our  writers,  can  only  say  on  his  behalf  that  his 
original  and  poetic  genius  shines  through  the  coarseness 
and  vulgarity  of  his  language.  Those  were  days  when 
high-stepping  and  pompous  English  was  the  vogue,  and 
Grainger  gives  up  Bunyan's  language  as  past  defence, 
resting  his  claim  to  attention  on  the  ground  that  "his 
'  Pilgrim's  Progress '  gives  us  a  clear  and  distinct  idea  of 
Calvinistical  divinity."  Alas  for  such  critics !  This  is 
precisely  what  Bunyan  does  not  give.  He  believed  in  the 
Puritan  theology  of  his  lime  with  all  his  heart,  and  it 
underlies  his  dream,  but  those  who  seek  for  a  systematic 
exposition  of  it  must  seek  it  elsewhere.  He  touched 
reality,  and  gave  us  in  living  way  the  true  story  of  the 
human  soul,  its  hopes  and  fears,  its  joys  and 
sorrows,  its  struggles,  defeats,  and  victories —  ■ 
told  it  vividly  out  of  an  intense  experience,  and 
with  all  the  affluence  of  a  fervid  imagination. 

But  even  in  the  eighteenth  century  Bunyan 
was  by  no  means  without  a  measure  of  learned 
appreciation.    Cowper's  lines — 

1  name  thee  not,  lest  so  despised  a  name 
Should  move  a  sneer  at  thy  deserved  fame, 

are  liable  to  mislead  us.  It  is  true,  depreciation 
was  the  order  of  the  day  with  some — with  Dr. 
Young,  with  Addison,  and  with  Mrs.  Montagu, 
who  called  Bunyan  and  Quarles  "  those  classics 
of  the  artificers  in  leather,"  and  laughed  at  them 
as  "forming  the  particular  entertainment  of 
her  neighbours,  the  Kentish  squires."  On  the 
other  hand,  that  great  arbiter  of  literary  reputa- 
tions, Dr.  Johnson,  told  Boswell  that  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  was  one  of  the  three  books 
which  all  their  readers  wished  had  been  longer. 
Horace  VValpole,  no  mean  authority  in  literary 
taste,    evidently    thought    that    he    was  paying 


Edmund  Spenser  a  compliment  when  he  spoke  of  him 
as  "  John  Bunyan  in  rhyme."  Writers  in  The  Gentle- 
man's Magazine  (1741  and  1765)  ventured  to  say  that 
"  there  never  was  an  allegory  better  designed  or  better 
supported,"  that  "  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress  '  is  a  work  of 
original  and  uncommon  genius  "  ;  and  even  Dean  Swift, 
whose  pen  was  so  often  dipped  in  the  ink  of  satire, 
once  said,  "  I  have  been  better  entertained  and  more 
informed  by  a  few  pages  in  the  '  Pilgrim's  Progress ' 
than  by  a  long  discussion  upon  the  will  and  the  intellect, 
and  simple  or  complex  ideas."  When  the  nineteenth 
century  came  in,  the  question  of  Bunyan's  literary 
position  was  lifted  out  of  the  region  of  debate  and 
settled  on  sure  foundations.  Even  Southey  was  re- 
sponsible for  an  edition  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  with 
an  introduction  of  his  own  ;  Macaulay  made  Bunyan  the 
subject  of  an  article  in  the  "  Encyclopaedia  Britannica  " ; 
and  when  Froude  wrote  a  life  of  him,  he  may  be  said 
to  have  been  formally  included  in  the  roll  'of  English 
Men  of  Letters.  On  the  last  fact  C.  H.  Firth  piquantly 
observes  that  this  enrolment  "  was  a  dignity  which 
Bunyan  himself  would  never  have  desired,  for  he  would 
probably  have  classed  most  of  his  associates  with  Talkative, 
the  son  of  Saywell,  who  dwelt  in  Prating  Row,  and  dis- 
coursed glibly  on  the  history  and  mystery  of  things." 

Bun'yan's  Memorable  Life 

Of  Bunyan's  life  we  may  say  what  cannot  be  said  of  all 
great  writers,  that  it  was  as  memorable  as  his  books.  As 
most,  or  at  least  many,  English-speaking  people  know,  he 
made  his  entrance  into  this  world  in  1628,  in  the  village  of 
Elstow,  a  mile  to  the  south  of  Bedford  town.  Though  no 
mountain  grandeur  surrounded  the  home  of  his  childhood, 
there  was  not  a  little  of  tranquil  beauty.  The  Ouse  River, 
bordered  with  sedge-grass  and  osiers,  was  within  a  brief, 
brisk  walk  across  the  fields ;  on  its  way  to  the  Ouse  a 
tiny  streamlet  rippled  all  day  long  past  the  simple  garden 
of  his  cottage  birthplace.  When  Cowper,  in  the  following 
century,  described  the  scenery  of  the  "  lilied  Ouse,"  as  he 
saw  it  at  Olney,  some  miles  farther  up  the  stream,  he  drew 
a  picture  not  unfamiliar  to  Bunyan  himself : 

Here,   Ouse,  slow-winding  through  a  level  plain 
Of  spacious  meads  with  cattle  sprinkled  o'er, 
Conducts  the  eye  along  his  sinuous  course 
Delighted.     The  sloping  land  recedes,   .  .  . 


BUNYAN'S  COTTAGE,   ELSTOW 

Here  Bunyan  resided  after  his  first  marriage.  _  It  was  the  home  in  which  for  many 
pursued  his  humble  tinker  calling  ;  here  his  blind  daughter  Mary  and  several  other 
were  botn  ;  and  here,  too,  some  of  his  great  soul  struggles  took  place. 


years  he 
children 
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Displaying  on  its  vnritd  siilc  the  grace 
Of  hedgerow  beauties  nunilwrless,  squnre  lower, 
Tall  spire,   from  which  the  sound  of  cheerful  bell* 
Just  undulnlcs  upon  the  listening  car. 

At  the  time  Bunyan  was  born  there  was  still  a  real 
village  community  life  going  on  in  such  places  as  Elstow. 
The  courts  of  the  manoi  were  still  in  existence  and  in  full 
working  order.  Bunyan's  ancestors  were  certainly  small 
freeholders.  In  the  sixteen  courts  of  the  manor,  the 
records  of  which  have  come  down  to  us,  all  held  during 
the  reigns  of  Henry  VIII.  and  Edward  VI.,  Thomas 
Bunyan  appears  almost  always  as  one  of  the  juratores,  or 
as  doing  homage  at  the  court  and  view  of  Frankpledge. 
The  grandfather  of  John  describes  himself  in  his  will  as 
a  "  pettie  chapman,"  or 
village  trader;  while  in  the 
next  generation  his  father 
in  his  will  tells  us  he  was  a 
"braseyer,"  a  skilled  trade 
for  which  the  word 
"  tinker,"  usually  applied 
to  both  father  and  son,  is 
not  a  sufficiently  worthy 
equivalent  in  popular  esti- 
mation. 

John  Bunyan's  mother, 
like  his  father,  was  a 
native  of  Elstow,  where 
they  were  both  born  in 
1603.  Her  maiden  name 
was  Margaret  Bentley,  and 
the  name  of  her  father, 
William  Bentley,  sui)- 
scribed  by  him  in  a  well- 
educated  hand,  occurs  in 
an  old  Elstow  deed  of  1 6 1 1 . 
He  was  then  living  next 
door  to  the  "  tenement  or 
Inne  called  the  Bell."  As 
Bunyan's  people  on  his 
father's  side  left  wills  be- 
hind them,  as  did  also 
the  widow  of  William 
Bentley  on  his  mother's 
side,  while  the  very  poor 
never  left  wills  at  all,  we 
may  fairly  conclude  that 
Bunyan's  words  about  his 
ancestry  must  not  be  un- 
duly pressed  when  he  tells 
us  that  his  "  descent  was 
of  a  low  and  inconsider- 
able generation,  my  father's  house  being  of  that  rank 
that  is  meanest  and  most  despised  of  all  the  families  of 
the  land";  especially  when  he  adds  that  notwithstanding 
"  the  inconsiderableness  of  my  parents,  it  pleased  God  to 
put  it  into  their  hearts  to  put  me  to  school  to  learn  both 
to  read  and  write."  Still,  while  this  is  true,  it  is  true  also 
that  the  Dreamer's  lot  in  early  days  was  lowly  enough, 
and  the  struggle  of  life  keen  enough.  Yet  we  hear  from 
him  no  unmanly  wailings  on  that  account.  There  is  a 
hearty  ring  about  his  words  as  he  sums  up  the  matter 
thus :  "  'Ihough  I  have  not  here,  as  others,  to  boast  of 
noble  blood,  or  of  a  high-born  state  according  to  the  flesh, 
all  things  considered,  I  magnify  the  Heavenly  Majesty  for 
that  by  this  door  He  brought  me  into  this  world  to  partake 
of  the  grace  and  life  that  is  in  Christ  by  the  Gospel." 


The  above  portrait  is  a  facsimile  of  the  engraving  of  the  ''Great  Dreamer."  which 
served  as  an  embcjiishment  to  the  notable  First  Folio  edition  of  Bunjan's  works, 
published  in  r692.  Charles  Doe,  under  whose  allspices  the  l>ook  was  brought  out,  says, 
"  Bunyan's  Effigies  was  cut  in  copper  from  an  origirial  paint  done  to  the  life  by  his 
(Bunyan's)  very  good  Friend  a  Limner." 


As  a  youth  of  sixteen  the  great  Civil  War  affected  his 
fortunes  as  well  as  those  of  greater  people.  For  with  other 
young  men  from  Bedfordshire  villages,  he  was  drafted  into 
the  service  of  the  Parliament  as  against  the  King,  doing 
garrison  work  in  the  Buckinghamshire  town  of  Newport 
I'agnell,  some  thirteen  miles  away.  That  his  soldiering 
experiences  were  gained  here  under  the  command  of 
Sir  Samuel  Luke,  the  Presbyterian  original  of  Butler's 
"  Hudibras,"  is  now  placed  beyond  all  doubt  by  recent 
discoveries  made  by  Mr.  Ernest  G.  Atkinson,  of  the 
Public  Record  Office.  In  1896  this  gentleman  found, 
among  a  bundle  of  unsorted  Commonwealth  papers,  the 
muster-rolls  of  the  garrison,  and  in  these  Bunyan's  name 
occurs  first  in  one  company  and  then  in  another  for  three 

years  and  a  half.  It  was 
here,  therefore,  that  he 
came  into  personal  contact 
with  the  preaching  and 
praying  majorsand  captains 
of  Cromwell's  army,  from 
whom  he  obtained  so  many 
life-sketches  for  that  later 
account  of  "The  Holy 
War ;  or,  the  Losing  and 
Taking  Again  of  the  Town 
of  Mansoul."  Possibly  he 
may  even  have  come  into 
contact  with  Cromwell 
himself,  for  Cromwell  was 
in  Buckinghamshire  more 
than  once  during  those 
years,  and  his  eldest  son 
"  died  in  Newport  of  the 
small-pox,  a  civil  young 
gentleman  and  the  joy  of 
his  father." 

On  the  disbanding  of 
the  garrison  and  his  con- 
sequent release  from 
military  service,  Bunyan 
found  his  way  back  to 
Elstow ;  and  there  we  meet 
with  him  as  a  married 
man  living  in  the  simple 
cottage  which  still  stands 
by  the  road-side  as  you 
pass  through  the  village. 
Where  he  met  with  his 
wife  we  do  not  know  ;  but 
fortunately  for  him,  as  he 
tells  us,  his  ''mercy  was 
to  light  upon  a  wife  whose 
father  was  counted  godly,"  and  though  she  had  no  dower 
of  worldly  wealth,  "  yet  she  had  this  for  her  part,  '  The 
Plain  Man's  Pathway  to  Heaven'  and  'The  Practice  of 
Piety,'  which  her  father  had  left  her  when  he  died."  The 
latter  book,  especially,  was  held  in  great  repute  among 
the  Puritans  of  the  time,  and  went  through  many  editions. 
The  mother  of  Symon  Patrick  was  brought  up  under  its 
rules;  Joseph  Alleine  received  consolation  from  it  on  his 
death-bed ;  and  James  Fraser  of  Brea,  the  minister  of 
Culross,  and  one  of  the  Scottish  confessors,  tells  us  that 
he  came  to  a  Christian  life  after  reading  it  one  Sunday 
afternoon.  Its  eflfect  on  Bunyan  was  not  very  decisive. 
He  "found  some  things  that  were  somewhat  pleasing"  to 
him,  but  "  met  with  no  conviction."  Still,  while  these 
books  did   not   reach   his   heart  to  awaken   it,  they   did 
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Presented  lo  the  trustees  of  Bedford 
Meeting  by  Mrs.  Poore,  daughter  of  the 
Rev.  S.  Hillyard,  who  was  pastor  of  the 
Church  from  1790  to  1839. 


beget  in  him  some  desires 
to  religion.  He  fell  in  very 
eagerly  with  the  religion  of 
the  times  so  far  as  this, 
that  he  began  to  go  to 
church  twice  a  day,  and 
that  with  the  foremost,  and 
there  both  say  and  sing 
as  others  did  while  yet 
retaining  his  wicked  life. 
At  the  same  time  he  was 
overrun  with  the  spirit  of 
superstition,  adored  (and 
that  with  great  devotion) 
everything  about  the 
church  —  high  place, 
priest,  clerk,  and  vest- 
ment ;  was  so  overcome  at  the  very  sight  of  a  priest, 
"  though  never  so  sordid  and  debauched  in  his  life,"  that 
he  would  have  been 
willing  to  lie  down  at  his 
feet  and  let  him  trample 
upon  him." 


His  Conversion 

The  time  of  the 
great  change  was,  how- 
ever, drawing  near.  The 
story  has  often  been  told 
of  his  listening  to  the 
godly  conversation  of 
some  Christian  women 
in  Bedford,  who,  as  he 
found,  had  entered  a 
world  to  which  he  was  altogether  a  stranger.  They  spake 
of  the  new  birth  and  of  the  way  in  which  God  had  visited 
their  souls  in  Jesus  Christ;  of  the  new  life,  its  joys  and 
sorrows  and  conflicts ;  and  yet  with  such  pleasantness 
of  Scripture  language  as  if  joy  did  make  them  speak. 
That  talk  did  more  for  him  than  all  his  church-going, 
or  devout  saying  and  singing.  It  was  the  beginning  of 
a  great  conflict  of  soul  which  lasted  through  weary 
months  and  even  on  into  years.  "  I  tarried  long  at  Sinai 
to  see  the  fire  and  the  cloud  and  the  darkness,  that  I 
might  fear  the  Lord  all  the  days  of  my  life  and  tell  of  his 
wonders  to  my  children."  To  souls  like  his  there  is  no 
Calvary  without  a  Sinai.  The  deep  awfulness  of  sin  was 
revealed  to  him.  The  very  sun  in  the  heavens  seemed  to 
rebuke  him.  He  went  through  the  fields  reading  aloud  the 
fifty-first  psalm,  making  its  passionate  cry  for  pardon  his 
own.  Sometimes  there  shot  temporary  rays  of  light  athwart 
the  gloom.  He  met  with  a  book  of  Martin  Luther's  which 
gave  him  comfort,  as  showing  that  other  men  had  gone 
through  these  soul-struggles  before  him  ;  once  when  he  was 
going  home  words  of  cheer  came  into  his  mind  from 
the  Book  of  God,  at  which  "  I  was  now  so  taken  with 
the  love  and  mercy  of  God  that  I  could  not  tell  how  to 
contain  till  I  got  hom^ ;  I  thought  I  could  have  spoken 
of  His  love  and  of  His  mercy  to  me,  even  to  the  very 
crows  that  sat  upon  the  ploughed  lands  before  me."  He 
thought  he  should  never  forget  that  experience  this  forty 
years  hence,  but  alas !  within  forty  days  he  began  to 
question  it  all  again,  a  great  storm  coming  down  upon  him 
which  handled  him  twenty  times  worse  than  all  he  had  met 
with  before.  So  on  and  on  he  went,  forging  his  way 
through  this  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  hearing  weird 
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Formerly  in  the  possession  of  his  great-granddaughter  Mrs.  Bithrey,  o(  Carlton  (whose 
portrait  is  given  on  another  page),  and  acquired  by  the  trustees  of  Banyan  Meeting,  through 
the  widow  and  family  of  the  Rev.  C  Vortey. 


voices  and  catching  sight  of  fearsome  shapes,  yet  all  the 
time  making  headway  towards  the  city.  When  at  last  he 
ceased  to  look  within,  and  with  the  whole  trust  of  his  soul 
began  to  look  above  to  Him  who  he  found  had  loved  him 
in  spite  of  his  sins  and  had  been  seeking  him  through  all 
the  years  and  heart-experiences  of  the  past,  then  the 
chains  fell  from  off  him,  and  he  was  loosed  from  his 
afflictions  and  irons.  He  read,  with  such  meaning  as  he 
had  never  seen  in  them  before,  those  words,  "  Him  that 
cometh  unto  Me  I  will  in  no  wise  cast  out."  He  clung  to 
them  for  dear  life  :  "  Oh  !  many  a  pull  hath  my  heart  had 
with  Satan  for  that  blessed  sixth  of  John."  After  the  storm 
came  the  calm.  "  I  never  saw  those  heights  and  depths  in 
grace  and  love  and  mercy  as  I  saw  after  these  temptations. 
Great  sins  do  draw  out  great  grace ;  and  where  guilt  is 
most  terrible  and  fierce,  there  the  mercy  of  God  in  Christ, 
when  showed  to  the  soul,  appears  most  high  and  mighty." 

In    1653    he   joined   the  Church  at  Bedford  to   which 
those  Christian  women  belonged  whose  godly  conversation 

formed  such  a  memor- 
able epoch  in  his 
spiritual  life.  Its  pastor 
was  John  Gifford,  who 
in  Civil  War  time  had 
been  a  major  in  the 
Royalist  army,  and  after 
a  somewhat  dissolute 
life  had  been  brought  to 
God  through  a  spiritual 
experience  as  intense 
though  not  so  prolonged 
as  that  of  Bunyan.  He 
was  the  man,  of  all 
others,  to  speak  to 
Bunyan's  condition,  and 
was  indeed  the  Evangelist  to  this  pilgrim.  A  broad-minded 
man,  he  helped  to 
make  this  new 
convert  broad- 
minded  also. 
When  he  organ- 
ised the  Church 
at  Bedford  it  was 
upon  this  large 
and  enlightened 
principle — that 
"Faith  in  Christ 
and  holiness  of 
life  is  the  founda- 
tion of  saint's  com- 
munion, and  not 
any  judgment  or 
opinion  about  ex- 
ternals." It  has 
sometimes  been 
noticed  that 
Bunyan  was  one 
of  the  broadest 
and  most  tolerant 
of  men  ;  that  he 
did  not  stickle  for 
meaningless 
things;  tliat  out  of 
Puritanism,  which 
is  often  regarded 
as  a  narrow  creed 
and     life,     came 


1  t!  I  i:];^  '\.-l  I'll.  MO  1  >l  la  XV.\N 
MEtriNG 
The  doors,  which  were  presented  to  the  congregation 
by  the  Duke  of  Bedford  in  1876,  are  the  work  of  Mr. 
Fredericli  Thrupp,  and  display  fine  artistic  feeling, 
which  grows  upon  us  as  we  look.  There  are  ten  panels 
in  alto-relievo,  presenting  the  most  famous  scenes  from 
the  *'  Pilgrim's  Progress."  This  noble  work  of  art 
occupied  Mr.  Thrupp  for  upwards  of  two  years. 
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Dunyan's  Pil- 
grim book — the 
only  hook  since 
the  Reformation 
which  has  been 
acceptable  to 
the  whole  of 
Christendom, 
and  is  still  re- 
garded as  the 
substantial 
truth  of  the 
Christian  life. 
Some  of  the 
credit  of  this 
must  be  held  to 
be  due  to  that 
John  Giflbrd, 
who  at  a  forma- 
tive time  was 
the  trusted  and 
honoured  guide, 
ph  i  losopher, 
andfriendof  the 
writer  of  the 
Pilgrim  story. 

After  Bunyan 
had  joined  the 
little  brother- 
hoodat  Bedford, 

Bunyan  as  a 
Preacher 


Pkott  by  EWolt  and  Fry 

REV.  JOHN   BROWN,   D.D. 

Author  op  "John  Bunvan,  His  Life,  Time.s,  and  Work" 

And  the  writer  of  this  article.  Dr.  Brown  only  retired  last  year  from  the  pastorate  of  Bunyan  Meeting, 
which  he  had  held  since  i8/t4.  He  has  been  engaged  in  Bun^n  research  for  thirty  ye.irs,  and  his  biography 
of  the  Great  Dreamer  entitles  him  to  rank  as  the  greatest  Uvmg  authority  on  the  subject^ 


he  was  initiated 
into  that  which, 
little  as  he  realised  it  at  the  time,  was  to  be  his  life-work — 
the  work  of  preaching  Christ's  Gospel.  He  had  been  about 
five  or  six  years  awakened  when  some  of  the  brethren, 
"  the  most  able  for  judgement  and  holiness  of  life,"  desired 
him,  and  that  with  much  earnestness,  to  speak  a  word  of 
exhortation  to  them  in  one  of  their  meetings.  This  request 
of  theirs  at  first  did  much  dash  and  abash  his  spirit,  but 
being  still  by 
them  desired 
and  entreated, 
he  did  twice  at 
two  several  as- 
semblies, but 
in  private,  dis- 
cover his  gift 
among  them. 
At  which  they 
did  solemnly 
protest  they 
were  both 
affected  and 
comforted,  and 
gave  thanks  to 
the  Father  of 
Mercies  for  the 
grace  l)estowed 
on  him.  Not 
long  after,  at 
the  desire  of 
the  Church, 
and     after 


Pholo  by  F.  HocUifft,  Bidfoid 


BUNYAN  MEETING,  BEDFORD 


This,  the  present  place  of  worship,  was  erected  on  the  site  of  its  predecessor,  "  the  venerable  ihree-ridied  Meetini;,' 
and  was  opened  in  the  year  iSw,  duting  the  pastorate  of  the  Rev.^  John  Juke*,  who,  in  addition  to  his  ministerial 
duties,  carried  on  a  missionary  college  in  the  town,  in  which  were  trained  very  many  of  those  sent  out  by  the  London 
Missionary  Society,  besides  many  other  young  men  who  were  preparing  for  colleges  elsewhere  with  a  view  to  the 
ministry  at  home. 


■olemn  prayer 
and  fasting,  he 
was  more  par- 
ticularly called 
forth  to  the 
more  public 
preaching  of  the 
Word.  This 
coming  out  of 
his  into  the 
open,  he  the 
once  profane 
swearer  havint; 
turned  preacher, 
was  soon  the 
topic  of  lively 
talk  on  all  the 
country  side. 
His  old  neigh- 
bours both  in 
Elstow  and  Bed- 
ford and  others 
with  them  came 
in  to  hear  the 
Word  by  hun- 
dreds, and  that 
from  all  parts, 
from  curiosity 
quite  as  much 
as  from  a  desire 
for  light — they 
came  "  upon 
sundry  and 
divers  ac- 
counts." And 
his  message 
turned  out  to  be  a  vital  thing  even  to  some  who  were 
merely  drawn  by  curiosity  at  first.  He  was  slow  to 
believe  that  God  should  speak  by  him  to  the  heart  of 
any  man,  yet  so  it  was,  and  those  who  were  touched  were 
strangely  drawn  to  him  in  love  and  respect ;  and  though 
he  did  put  it  from  him  that  they  should  be  awakened  by 
him,  still  they  would  confess  it,  and  affirm  it  before  the 

saints  of  God, 
would  bless 
God  for  him, 
and  count  him 
God's  instru- 
men  t  that 
showed  to  them 
the  way  of  sal- 
vation. 

Th  rough 
five  busy  years 
he  delivered  his 
testimony  fat 
and  wide^as  a 
veritable  pro- 
phet of  God. 
He  preached 
in  barns  and  on 
village  greens, 
in  farmhouses, 
and  even 
in  parish 
churches.  This 
may    seem 
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strange  to  us  who  live  in  days  when  Free  Churchmen 
are  rigorously  shut  out  from  the  pulpits  of  the  Estab- 
lished Church.  But  from  1653  to  i56o  Oliver  Cromwell's 
State  Church  held  the  field,  and  was  broader  than  any  other 
State  Church  England  has  ever  known.  The  old  ecclesi- 
astical barriers  had  fallen  down,  and  the  people  could  listen 
in  their  parish  churches  to  any  preacher  they  pleased,  and 
could  call  any  prophet  of  God  who  was  passing  their  way 
to  speak  to  them,  be  he  of  what  denomination  he  might. 

In  after- 
days,  as  he  lay 
within  the  nar- 
row bounds  of 
Bedford  gaol, 
Bunyan  went 
back  in  thought 
over  the 
memories  of 
those  busy 
days,  recalling 
in  his  own 
vivid  way  his 
experiences  as 
a  preacher  — 
experie  n  c  e  s 
which  the 
preacher  of  to- 
day may  pon- 
der over  to  his 
own  soul's 
profit  and  to 
that  of  his 
people. 

For  ex- 
ample, he  tells 
us  that  his 
great  aim  in 
preaching  was 
to  get  at  reality. 
He  was  bent 
on  seeing  un- 
seen things  for 
himself  and 
getting  other 
people  to  see 
them.  He 
would  take 
nothing  at 
second  -  hand. 
"  I  never  en- 
deavoured to, 
nor  durst  make 
use  of  other 
men's  lines," 
said  he, 
"(though      I 
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the  Lord  came  upon  my  soul  with  some  staid  peace  and 
comfort  through  Christ,  then  too  I  still  preached  what  I 
saw  and  felt."  He  found  his  way  to  other  men's  hearts 
because  he  spake  so  truly  out  of  his  own.  He  both  told 
the  truth  and  made  the  truth  to  tell.  Not  that  he  disdained 
beauty  of  illustration,  for  this  came  as  naturally  to  him 
as  song  to  a  bird.  His  illustrations  were  indeed  word- 
pictures — poems  in  prose;  as,  for  example,  this  on  Christian 
fellowship  :   "  Christians  are   like  the  several  flowers  in  a 

garden  that 
have  upon  each 
of  them  the 
dewof  Heaven, 
which  being 
shaken  with 
the  wind,  they 
let  fall  their 
dew  at  each 
other's  roots, 
whereby  they 
are  jointly 
nourished  and 
become 
nourishers  of 
each  other." 
That  is  an  illus- 
tration which 
is  not  dragged 
in  for  its  own 
sake.  It  really 
does  illustrate, 
that  is,  throw 
light  on  the 
subject  in  hand. 
The  things 
he  most  liked 
to  deal  with  in 
speaking  to  the 
people  were 
those  of  univer- 
sal and  perma- 
nent interest. 
He  aimed,  he 
tells  us,  at  that 
which  was  cen- 
tral and  vital  : 
"I  did  labour 
with  great  dili- 
g  e  n  c  e  and 
earnestness  to 
find  out  such 
a  word  as 
might,  if  God 
would  bless,  lay 
hold  of  and 
awaken  the  con- 


condemn  not  all  that  do),  for  I  verily  thought  and  found 
by  experience  that  what  was  taught  me  by  the  Word 
and  Spirit  of  Christ  could  be  spoken,  maintained, 
and  stood  to  by  the  soundest  and  best  established  con- 
science." To  him  both  sin  and  salvation  were  as  real  as 
the  very  ground  on  which  he  trod.  When  he  spoke  of  sin, 
it  was  with  a  shudder.  "This  part  of  my  work  I  fulfilled 
with  great  sense;  for  the  terrors  of  the  Law  and  guilt 
for  my  transgression  lay  heavy  on  my  conscience.  I 
preached  what  I  felt,  what  I  smartingly  did  feel."  So, 
too,  God's  forgiveness  was  just  as  real  to  him.     "  When 


science."  In  his  deepest  heart  he  yearned  to  be  the 
means  of  saving  men.  Nothing  less  would  content 
him  :  "  It  pleased  me  nothing  to  see  people  drink  in 
opinions  if  they  seemed  ignorant  of  Jesus  Christ,  and  the 
worth  of  their  own  salvation,  sound  conviction  for  sin, 
especially  for  unbelief,  and  a  heart  set  on  fire  to  be 
saved  by  Christ,  with  strong  breathings  after  a  truly 
sanctified  soul.  That  it  was  that  delighted  me  ;  those 
were  the  souls  I  counted  blessed."  On  central  verities — 
on  God  and  Christ  and  the  Divine  Spirit,  on  sin  and 
salvation,  on  the  formation  of  character  and  the  shaping 
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of  destiny,  there  was  with  him  no  faltering  speech  or  lip  of 
hesitancy.  "In  my  preaching,"  he  says,  "I  have  really 
been  in  pain,  and  have,  as  it  were,  travailed  to  bring  forth' 
children  unto  God ;  neither  could  I  be  satisfied  unless 
some  fruit  did  appear  in  my  work.  If  I  were  fruitless,  it 
mattered  not  who  commended  me ;  but  if  I  were  fruitful, 
I  cared  not  who  did  condemn." 

Soul-consuming  earnestness  like  this  had  its  reward,  as 
it  always  will  have.  Under  his  preaching  men  were  won  to 
<'iod,  and  in  that  fact  he  tasted  some  of  the  keenest  joys 
rnan  can  know  this  side  Heaven.  "  I  have,"  he  says, 
"  counted  as  if  I  had  goodly  buildings  and  lordships  in 
those  places  where 
my  children  were 
born  ;  my  heart  hath 
been  so  wrapped  up 
in  the  glory  of  this 
excellent  work  that 
I  counted  myself 
more  blessed  and 
honoured  of  God  by 
this  than  if  He  had 
made  me  the 
Emperor  of  the 
Christian    world." 


In  Bedford  Gaol 

That  preaching 
like  this  should  ever 
be  silenced  by 
human  authority  fills 
one  with  unutterable 
sorrow.  Yet  for 
twelve  long  years 
silenced  it  was,  and 
on  this  wise.  On 
November  12,  1660, 
he  went  by  arrange- 
ment to  preach  at  a 
farmhouse  in  the 
hamlet  of  Lower 
Samsell,  by  Harling- 
ton,  some  thirteen 
miles  from  Bedford 
to  the  south.  It  was, 
as  he  well  knew,  a 
changed  world  since 
that  Christmas  Uay 
less  than  a  twelve- 
month ago,  when  he 
had  been  set  up  by 
the  rector  himself  to 
preach  in  Yelden 
Church.  For  King 
Charles  had  come 
back,  and  the  restor- 
ation of  royalty  had 
brought  with  it  the 
restoration  of  epis- 
copacy. Only  three 
weeks  ago  a  new 
bishop  had  been 
consecrated  for  Lin- 
coln diocese,  which 
had  been  practically 
vacant    for   eighteen 


years — a  bishop  who  was  shortly  to  make  public  entry  into 
the  town  of  Bedford,  the  trained  Ixinds  giving  him  a 
"  handsome  volley,"  and  then  "  a  second  salute  with  their 
muskets."  The  county  magistrates,  also,  in  quarter  sessions 
recently  held,  had  issued  an  order  "  for  the  public  reading 
of  the  Liturgy  of  the  Church  of  England  " ;  and  there  were 
not  a  few  of  them  longing  for  an  opportunity  to  show  their 
zeal  in  the  now  triumphant  cause.  The  changed  condition 
of  things  for  Nonconformists  was  forcibly  brought  home  to 
Bunyan  on  his  arrival  at  Samsell ;  for  he  then  learnt  that 
Francis  VVingate,  the  magistrate  who  lived  in  the  quaint 
old   house  at  a  corner  of  the  cross  roads  at  Harlington 
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had  issued  a  warrant  against  him  should  he  hold  the 
service,  and  had  ordered  a  strong  watch  to  be  kept  in 
the  neighbourhood  of  the  house.  Bunyan's  friends  sug- 
gested that  it  would  be  more  prudent  not  to  hold  the 
service,  and  that  it  would  be  better  for  him  quietly  to 
withdraw.  But  to  this  suggestion  that  he  should  flee  to 
save  himself  he  simply  but  firmly  said  :  "  No  !  by  no 
means.  I  will  not  stir,  neither  will  I  have  the  meeting 
dismissed  for  this.  Come,  be  of  good  cheer;  let  us  not 
be  daunted.  Our  cause  is 
good;  we  need  not  be  ashamed 
of  it.  To  preach  God's  Word 
is  so  good  a  work  that  we 
should  be  well  rewarded  if  we 
suffer  for  that." 

Proceeding  with  the  ser- 
vice, he  was  arrested,  and  next 
day  taken  before  the  justice, 
who  asked  him  petulantly 
what  he  was  doing,  and  why 
he  did  not  mind  his  own 
business.  To  which  he  re- 
plied that  he  had  come  with 
no  other  intent  than  to  instruct 
the  people,  to  counsel  them 
to  forsake  their  sins  and  close 
in  with  Christ,  and  that  he 
thought  he  could  both  follow 
his  calling  and  preach  the 
Word  without  confusion.  At 
■^j^UK.  Wingate  was  in  a  chafe, 
and  proceeded   to   bind  him 


over  to  appear  at  the  approaching  sessions.  Bondsmen 
were  called  for  and  provided ;  but  when  Bunyan  found 
that  if  he  preached  in  the  interval  his  friends  would 
have  to  forfeit  their  bond,  he  would  not  hear  of  their 
being  bound  on  his  behalf,  for  preach  he  would,  and 
suffer  they  should  not  for  him.  "  I  should  not  leave 
speaking  the  Word  of  God.  I  thought  this  to  be  a 
work  that  had  no  hurt  in  it,  but  was  rather  worthy  of 
commendation  than  blame."  While  Wingate  went  into 
another  room  to  draw  up  the  mittimus,  in  came  Dr. 
Lindale,  the  vicar  of  the  parish,  who  fell  to  taunting 
Bunyan  with  many  reviling  terms.  With  quiet  dignity 
Bunyan  drew  himself  up  and  told  him  he  was  not  there 
to  speak  with  him,  but  with  the  justice.  Lindale  then 
asked  him  what  right  he  had  to  preach.  "  By  Peter's 
words,"  he  said,  "  'As  every  man  hath  received  the  gifts, 
even  so  let  him  minister  the  same.'"  Lindale  not 
having  an  argument  at  hand,  betook  himself  to  a  sneer, 
and  said  he  remembered  that  he  had  read  of  one 
Alexander,  a  coppersmith,  who  did  much  oppose  and 
disturb  the  Apostles.  "Aiming,  'tis  like,  at  me,"  says 
Bunyan,  "  because  I  was  a  tinker."  But  tinker  as  he 
was,  he  was  not  to  be  outdone  in  pungency  of  reply. 
He  too  remembered  something  from  his  reading,  he 
said,  to  the  effect  that  very  many  priests  and  Pharisees 
had  had  their  hands  in  the  blood  of  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ. 

When  the  question  of  bail  came  on  at  Bedford  and 
bail  was  refused,  the  brave  man  was  not  at  all  daunted, 
for  he  said  he  had  asked  of  God  that  if  he  might  do 
more  good  by  being  at  liberty  than  in  prison,  that  then 
he  might  be  set  at  liberty;  but  if  not.  His  will  be 
done,  for  he  was  not  altogether  without  hope  that  his 
imprisonment  might  be  an  awakening  to  the  saints  in 
the  country.  In  noble  strain  he  tells  us :  "I  in  that 
manner  did  commit  the  thing  to  God.  And  verily,  I 
did  meet  my  God  sweetly  in  the  prison,  comforting  of  me 
and  satisfying  of  me  that  it  was  His  will  and  mind  that 
I  should  be  there.  ...  I  lie  waiting  the  good  will  of  God, 
to  do  ;with  me  as  He  pleaseth,  knowing  that  not  one 
hair  of  my  head  can  fall  to  the  ground  without  the  will  of 
my  Father  who  is  in  Heaven.  Let  the  rage  and  malice  of 
man  be  never  so  great,  they  can  do  no  more,  nor  go  no 
farther,   than  God  permits  them." 
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Specimen  of  illustrations  by  Chinese  artists  to  the  Canton  Vernacular  Edition, 
issued  under  the  direction  of  the  Rev.  G.  Piercy,  of  the  Wesleyan  Missionary  Society, 


Bunyan  before  the  Magistrates 

He  had  been  some  seven  weeks  in  prison  when  the 
January  sessions  came  on,  at  which,  before  Sir  John 
Kelynge,  and  other  county  magistrates,  he  was  indicted  in 
ponderous  terms  for  "  devilishly  and  perniciously  abstaining 
from  coming  to  church  to  hear  Divine  Service,  and  for 
being  a  common  upholder  of  several  unlawful  meetings  and 
conventicles."  When  Paul  Cobb,  the  clerk  of  the  peace, 
asked  him  what  he  had  to  say  to  the  indictment,  he  replied 
that  as  to  the  first  part  of  it,  he  was  a  common  frequenter  of 
the  Church  of  God,  and  was  by  grace  a  member  with  the 
people  over  whom  Christ  was  the  Head.  Kelynge  then 
asked  him  straight  out :  "  Do  you  come  to  church — you 
know  what  I  mean — to  the  parish  church  ?  "  This  led  to  a 
discussion  about  forms  of  prayer,  Bunyan  contending  that 
that  only  was  real  prayer  which  was  stirred  up  in  a  man's 
soul  by  the  Spirit  of  God  ;  still,  they  that  had  a  mind  to  use 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  had  their  liberty — "  that  is, 
I  would  not  keep  them  from  it ;  but  for  our  parts,  we  can 
pray  to  God  without  it,  blessed  be  His  name  !  "  He  went 
on  to  say  that  in  their  meetings  for  prayer  they  had  had  the 
comfortable  presence  of  God  with  them.  Kelynge  called 
this  kind  of  talk  "  pedlar's  French,"  and  told  him  he  must 
leave  off  canting.  Bunyan  again  defended  his  preaching  on 
the  strength  of  the  Apostle's  words  that  a  man  must 
minister  according  as  he  had  received  the  gift.  Upon  this 
Kelynge,  with  a  facetious  smile,  said  :  "  Let  me  a  little 
open  that  Scripture  to  you.  '  As  every  man  hath  received  the 
gift'  (that  is,  as  every  man  hath  received  a  trade),  'so  let 
him  follow  it.'  If  any  man  have  received  a  gift  of  tinkering, 
as  thou  hast,  let  him  follow  his  tinkering,  and  so  other  men 
their  trades,  and  the  divine  his  calling."  There  was  further 
derisive  talk  from  the  Bench,  with  further  serious  argument 
from  the  prisoner  at  the  bar,  and  the  end  of  it  all  was  that 


Kelynge  sJIld  to  Bunyan,  "Hear  your  judgment.  You 
must  be  had  back  to  prison,  and  there  lie  for  three  months 
following  ;  and  if  then  you  do  not  submit  to  go  to  church 
and  leave  off  preaching,  you  must  be  banished  the  realm." 
As  the  gaoler  was  removing  his  prisoner,  Bunyan  turned  to 
Kelynge  and  calmly  said,  "  There  I  am  at  a  point  with  you, 
for  if  I  were  out  of  prison  to-day  I  would  preach  the  Gos|)el 
again  to-morrow,  by  the  help  of  God  I  " 

But  he  wVs  not  to  be  out  of  prison  either  that  day  or  for 
many  days  to  come.  Twelve  long,  weary  years  were  to  pass 
slowly  away  before  he  could  again  enjoy  that  freedom  which 
is  supposed  to  be  an  Englishman's  birthright.  But  it  may 
l)e  said  that  he  was  only  sent  to  prison  for  three  months. 
That  is  so,  but  he  was  sent  there  under  that  iniquitous 
Conventicle  Act  of  1593,  which  was  still  in  force,  and  which 
with  that  refinement  of  cruelty  of  which  ecclesiastics  have 
again  and  again  shown  themselves  capable  where  their 
Church  is  concerned,  required  not  only  the  detention  of  a 
prisoner  but  also  his  humiliation.  When  the  three  months 
of  htS  sentence  had  expired,  before  he  could  be  released,  he 
must  "  repair  to  some  parish  church  on  some  Sunday  or 
other  festival  day,  and  then  and  there  hear  Divine  Service, 
and  at  service-time,  before  the  sermon  or  reading  of  the 
Gospel,  make  public  and  open  submission  and  declaration 
of  his  conformity  to  Her  Majesty's  laws  and  statutes."  He 
was  to  stand  up  in  church,  and  before  the  face  of  the 
congregation  make  his  submission  in  these  words:  "I, 
A.  B.,  do  humbly  confess  and  acknowledge  that  I  have 
grievously  offended  God  in  condemning  Her  Majesty's 
godly  and  lawful  government  and  authority,  by  absenting 
myself  from  church  and  from  hearing  Divine  Service, 
contrary  to  the  godly  laws  and  statutes  of  this  realm,  and 
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in  using  and  frequenting  disordered  and  unlawful  conventicles 
and  assemblies,  under  pretence  and  colour  and  exercise  of 
religion,  and  I  am  heartily  sorry  for  the:same."  It  requires 
a  great  stretch  of  imagination  to  think  of  John  Bunyan 
saying  that  or  anything  like  it,  either  in  church  or  anywhere 
else.  We  who  know  something  of  the  resolute  temper  and 
high-mindedness  of  the  man  can  better  think  of  him  as 
saying,  as  he  did  say  on  a  later  occasion  :  "  If  nothing  will 
do,  unless  I  make  of  my  conscience  a  continual  butchery 
and    slaughter-shop,   unless  putting  out   my  own    eyes,    I 


VANITY  FAIR 


commit  me  to  the  blind  to  lead  me,  as  I  doubt  is  desired 
by  some,  I  have  determined,  the  Almighty  God  being 
my  help  and  shield,  yet  to  suffer,  if  frail  life  might  con- 
tinue so  long,  even  till  the  moss  shall  grow  on  mine 
eyebrows,  rather  than  to  violate  my  faith  and  principles." 
As  we  might  expect,  all  attempts  to  bring  this  sturdy 
soul  to  make  unmanly  submission  were  fruitless  and 
vain.  At  the  end  of  the  three  months'  imprisonment  to 
which  he  had  been  sentenced,  Paul  Cobb,  the  clerk  of 
the  peace,  came  to  him  on  behalf  of  the  justices  to 
admonish  him  and  to  demand  his  submission  to  the 
Church  of  England.  But  Bunyan  held  to  his  purpose, 
and  still  defended  their  meetings,  the  object  of  which, 
he  said,  was  simply  to  do  each  other  as  much  good  as 
they  could  according  to  their  light,  and  not  to  disturb 
the  peace  of  their  nation.  For  himself,  he  was  a  law- 
abiding  subject,  and  held  it  to  be  his  duty  to  behave 
himself  under  the  King's  government,  as  became  a  man 
and  a  Christian,  and  if  only  opportunity  were  given 
him  he  would  willingly  manifest  his  loyalty  to  his 
prince  both  by  word  and  deed.  Upon  this  the  clerk  of 
the  peace  modified  his  tone  and  tried  a  little  soft  per- 
suasion. He  hoped  neighbour  Bunyan  would  look  at 
the  matter  seriously  and  submit  himself  like  a  sensible 
man.  He  might  do  much  good  among  his  neighbours 
in  a  quiet  way,  but  what  good  could  he  do  if  he  were 
banished  out  of  the  country  to  Spain,  or  Constantinople, 
or  some  other  fearsome  place  ?  This  official  tried  various 
forms  of  persuasion — went,  indeed,  the  whole  round  of 
the  argument  by  which  officialism  in  all  ages  has  tried 
to  bind  in  fetters  the  free  life  of  God  ;  he  went  the 
same  round  as  before  and  with  the  same  result.  It 
was  all  in  vain  ;  Bunyan  was  a  "  passive  resister  "  before 
these  days  of  "passive  resistance."  "Sir,"  said  he  to 
this  clerk  of  the  peace,  "  the  law  hath  provided  two 
ways  of  obeying :  the  one  to  do  that  which  I  in  niy 
conscience  do  believe  that  I  am  bound  to  do  actively ;  and 
where  I  cannot  obey  actively,  then  I  am  willing  to  lie  down 
and  suffer  what  they  shall  do  unto  me." 

There  was  no  more  to  be  said.  The  time  for  words 
had  gone  by,  the  time  for  further  brave  endurance  had 
come.  For  twelve  years  he  tarried  in  Bedford  gaol,  and 
was  released  at  last,  not  because  his  indomitable  spirit 
had  yielded  to  his  persecutors,  but  because,  in   1672,  ilie 

King's  Declaration  of  In- 
dulgence had  come,  undtr 
which  he  and  many  others 
received  licence  to  preach. 
He  was  then  elected  pastor 
of  the  Church  at  Bedford,  of 
which  hitherto  he  had  been 
simply  a  private  member. 
At  the  end  of  three  years, 
however,  the  Declaration  was 
withdrawn,  the  King  tearing 
off  the  Great  Seal  thereof  with 
his  own  hand,  and  Bunyan 
was  once  more  arrested  for 
preaching  in  unlawful  conven- 
ticles. The  warrant  for  his 
arrest,  signed  and  sealed  by 
thirteen  Bedfordshire  magis- 
trates, was  found  among  some 
MSS.  belonging  to  the 
Chauncy  family  as  late  as 
1887,  and  sold  at  Sotheby's. 
His   imprisonment   this    time 
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DISCRETION 

The  two  illustrations  given  on  this  page  are  taken  from  one  of  the  most  attractive  of 
the  many  editions  of  the  **  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  issued  in  recent  years— viz.  that  illustrated 
hy  C  H.  Bennett,  and  prefaced  by  Charles  Kingsley.  "  The  illustrations  by  Charles 
H.  Bennett"  (Dr.  Brown  writes),  "strike  out  a  new  line,  and  are  simply  sketches  of 
heads  as  descriptive  of  character  instead  of  the  usual  scenes  and  groupings.  The  kind, 
strong  face  of  the  Interpreter  and  the  womanly  grace  of  Di.scretion  are  strikingly 
rendered." 


was  in  the  Clatehouse 
prison  on  Bedford  l)ridge, 
and  it  was  here,  and  not 
in  the  county  gaol,  he 
wrote  the  book  on  which 
his  fame  must  always  rest. 

The  "  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress "  first  saw  the  light 
in  1678,  being  entered  at 
Stationers'  Hall  in  Decem- 
ber, 1677,  and  licensed  the 
following  February.  A 
second  edition,  with  ad- 
ditions, appeared  the  same 
year,  and  a  third  in  1679. 
Charles  Doe  tells  us  that 
one  hundred  thousand 
copies  were  sold  in  Bun- 
yan's  lifetime.  During 
these  ten  years  he  made 
various  verbal  alterations 
from  time  to  time.  The 
additions  to  the  second 
and  third  editions  were  con- 
siderable, for  when  the 
book  first  appeared  there 
was  no  Worldly  Wiseman 
in  il,  and  we  can  now 
scarcely  think  of  it  without 
him  ;  there  was  no  dis- 
course with  Charity  in  the 
Palace    Beautiful,   and    no 

complete  account  of  Mr.  By-End's  rich  relations ;  further, 
Oiant  Despair  had  no  Wife  Diffidence  counselling  him,  as 
they  lay  in  bed,  to  beat  the  pilgrims  "  without  any  mercy"; 
and  we  were  not  told  how  the  King's  trumpeters,  in  white 
and  shining  raiment,  greeted  Christian  and  Hopeful  on  the 
farther  side  of  the  river. 

The  Second  Part  of  the  book,  the  story  of  Christiana 
and  her  companions,  came  out  early  in  1685.  The 
publisher  of  both  parts  was  Nathaniel  Ponder,  who 
carried  on  business  first  in  Chancery  Lane  and  after- 
wards, under  the  sign  of  the  Peacock,  in  the  Poultry. 
The  publisher  as  well  as  the  author  had  known  the 
inside  of  a  prison.  The  minutes  of  the  Privy  Council 
record  that  in  1676  Ponder  was  sent  to  the  Gatehouse 
for  publishing  some  unlicensed  Nonconformist  work, 
which  in  the  opinion  of  the  Government  "tended  to 
sedition  and  defamation  of  the  Christian  religion."  Mr. 
Perkins,  of  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  a  genuine 
Bunyan  lover,  has  recently  discovered  that  Nathaniel 
Ponder's  father,  John  Ponder,  a  mercer  and  a  sturdy 
Puritan  of  Rothwell,  in  Northamptonshire,  was  also  a 
sufferer  for  conscience'  sake.  In  1634,  during  the  time 
of  Laud's  supremacy,  he  was  summoned  before  the 
Court  of  High  Commission  and  charged,  with  others,  for 
holding  conventicles  in  their  houses.  He  was  after- 
wards the  first  elder  of  the  Rothwell  Church  during 
Oliver  Cromwell's  Protectorate.  Nathaniel,  his  son, 
came  up  to  London  in  1656,  and,  after  finishing  his 
apprenticeship  with  Robert  Gibbs,  started  business  for 
himself  as  bookseller  and  publisher.  Besides  publish- 
ing the  two  parts  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  his 
name  is  on  the  title-page  of  the  eighth  edition  of  the 
"Grace  Abounding,"  and  of  some  others  of  Bunyan's 
works. 

There  were  no  illustrations  to  Bunyan's  Dream  till 


the  third  edition  of  1679, 
which  had  for  a  frontis- 
piece a  sleeping-portrait 
of  the  author.  In  1682 
Joannes  Boekholt,  a  lx>ok- 
seller  of  Amsterdam,  issued 
a  translation  of  the  woik 
in  Dutch  "with  vignettes" 
of  rather  curious  sort.  In 
addition  to  a  frontispiece 
of  Christian  at  the  wicket- 
gate  there  were  also  eleven 
small  copperplate  engrav- 
ings, 2^  by  2  inches, 
printed  by  separate  im- 
pression it]  the  middle  of 
the  page  of  letter-press,  all 
of  the.se  smaller  pictures 
having  done  duty  before 
in  some  edifying  work 
published  as  far  back  as 
1640.  Of  course,  some 
effort  of  imagination  was 
required  on  the  reader's 
part  to  see  their  bearing 
on  the  Pilgrim  story.  The 
book  is  very  rare  now,  two 
copies  only  being  known 
— one  in  the  Bunyan 
collection  at  Bedford,  pur- 
chased by  the  present 
writer  from  Mr.  Van 
Scheltema  in  Amsterdam  in  1891,  the  other  being  in 
the  British  Museum.  The  reception  given  by  the  Dutch 
to  Bunyan's  Allegory  emboldened  Boekholt  to  take  a 
further  step.  In  1684  he  issued  a  new  edition  with  nine 
copper-plate  engravings  specially  adapted  to  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  by  the  celebrated  Dutch  engraver  Jan  Luiken, 
whose  initials  may  be  found  hidden  away  in  some  corner 
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of  each  picture.  The  engraver,  like  the  author,  had  gone 
through  a  deep  religious  experience,  and  after  his  con- 
version had  consecrated  his  life  to  the  illustration  of 
Christian  books,  Bunyan's  work  being  among  the  earliest. 
Jan  Luiken's  illustrations  to  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress," 
while  the  first  of  all,  are  still  among  the  best.  They  were 
copied  over  and  over  again  by  English  wood-engravers  in 
the  eighteenth  century,  and  sometimes  terribly  handled 
in  the  copying. 

The  earliest  editions  of  Bunyan's  great  work  are, 
of  course,  very  rare  now,  for  they  were  chiefly  sold 
among  the  common  people,  and  were  worn  to  pieces 
by  their  readers.  When  Southey  wrote  an  introduction 
to  an  edition  published  by  Murray  &  Major  in  1830, 
the  earliest  copy  he  could  then  find  was  one  of  the 
eighth  edition.  There  are  now  no  fewer  than  five  copies 
of  the  first  edition  of  the  first  part.  The  one  which 
earliest  came  to  light  in  our  time  was  the  one  in  the 
possession  of  Mr.  Holford,  of  Park  Lane,  formerly  in 
Lord  Vernon's  library,  where  it  had  lain  undisturbed, 
and  therefore  in  perfect  condition.  A  second  copy 
is  in  the  Lenox  Library  in  New  York,  a  third  in  the 
British  Museum,  and  a  fourth  in  the  John  Rylands 
Library  in  Manchester,  this  being  formerly  in  the  pos- 
session of  Mr.  Elliot  Stock,  and  purchased  by  him  from 
a  bookseller  in  Worcester.  The  fifth  copy  was  originally 
in  the  possession  of  Mr.  Nash,  of  Langley,  near  Slough. 
This  copy  is  unique  among  the  first  editions  in  having  as 
a  frontispiece  the  sleeping-portrait  of  Bunyan  issued 
with  the  third  edition.  Mr.  Nash  sent  the  book  to  me 
for  inspection  in  1 886,  as  it  was  on  reading  my  recently 
published  Life  of  Bunyan  it  came  into  his  mind  that  he 
had  an  old  copy.  It  appears  to  have  been  in  the 
Fleetwood  family,  kinsfolk  of  a  former  Bishop  of  Ely, 
and  to  have  descended  to  Mr.  Nash  through  his  grand- 
mother, who  was  brought  up  by  the  bishop's  sisters.  On 
the  death  of  Mr.  Nash  in  1901  this  copy  was  sold  at 
Sotheby's  for  the  extraordinary  price  of  ^1,475,  ^^^  i™" 
mediately  sold  again  for  ;<f  1,500,  and  is  believed  to  have 
gone  over  to  America.  While  speaking  of  this  it  may 
be  added  that  last  year  a  copy  of  the  tetith  edition  of 
the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  of  1685  fetched  £(io  at 
auction,  and  a  copy  of  the  second  edition  of  Part  IL  of 
1687  went  for  ^79.  • 


The  book,  as  it  fiist 
appeared,  was  printed  in 
small  octavo  and  announced 
in  the  "  General  Catalogue 
of  Books  published  in  Hilary 
term  1678"  as  "price 
bound  \s.  6d."  It  continued 
to  be  issued  in  this  form  till 
1728.  The  hundred  thou- 
sand copies  of  which  Charles 
Doe  tells  us  as  being  sold  in 
Bunyan's  lifetime  included 
many  pirated  copies  issued 
by  Thomas  Bradyl,  whom, 
Nathaniel  Ponder  says,  "  I 
found  printing  my  book  for 
himself  and  five  more  of  his 
confederates  —  men  hating 
honesty  and  coveting  other 
men's  rights,  and  which  we 
call  Land  Pirates."  In  1728 
the  two-and-twentieth  edition 
appeared  in  octavo  form, 
on  good  paper,  and  "  adorned  with  twenty-two  copper- 
plates engraven  by  J.  Sturt."  It  has  been  called  the 
"  dressing-gown  and  slippers  edition,"  because  one  of  the 
engravings  depicts  Christian  attired  in  this  fashion,  and 
ascending  the  Hill  Difficulty  with  a  celerity  which,  the 
nature  of  the  ground  considered,  is  certainly  remarkable. 
This  edition  was  produced  at  the  cost  of  "  certain  worthy 
gentlemen,  persons  of  distinction  and  piety,  who  have 
handsomely  and   generously  contributed    to  this   beautiful 
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edition  by  their  large  subscriptions." 
By  this  time  the  book  had  found  its 
way  more  and  more  into  polite  circles, 
for  the  editor,  whoever  he  was,  says  : 
"  We  shall  conclude  this  preface  with 
a  merry  but  just  observation  made  by 
Dr.  RadclifTe,  who  used  to  say  that 
Hunyan's  Pilgrim  was  a  Christian,  and 
Bishop  Patrick's  Pilgrim  a  wretched 
pedlar  who  sold  damaged  commodities, 
alluding  to  the  legendary  tales  therein 
related."  This  edition  in  octavo  form 
was  reprinted  many  times  in  the  course 
of  the  eighteenth  century,  and  the 
twenty-two  copper-plates  were  also 
issued,  four  on  a  page,  in  the  two 
folio  editions  of  1736-37  and  1767, 
the  latter  with  a  preface  by  George 
Whitefield. 

The  question  is  sometimes  asked, 
Is  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  as  much 
read   as   formerly  ?      Does  it  take   as 
prominent  a  place  in  Christian  family 
life  as  in  bygone  days  ?     Of  course  the 
book  has  to  compete  with  a  wider  and 
more  attractive  range  of  literature  than 
obtained  in  the  past.     It  is  no  longer 
the  only  literary  composition  of  which 
the  poor  man  has  heard,  nor  the  child's  solitary  interesting 
Sunday  book.     But  it  has 
still  a  large  and  undoubted 
hold  on   the  mind  of  the 
people  on  both  sides  of  the 
Atlantic,   as   is    evidenced 
by  the    fact   that    it   con- 
tinues to  be  published  over 
and  over  again.     The  last 
ten  years  will  bear  favour- 
able comparison  with  any 
previous  decade  in  this  re- 
spect.   A  complete  account 
may  not  be  attempted  and 
a   few   brief  notices  must 
suffice    to   show   this.     In 
1895  Mr.  Nimmo  published 
an    edition    illustrated    by 
some    very    fine    etchings 
by   Mr.    Strang;    in    1898 
Methuen    &  Co.   sent  out 
an   attractive  edition  with 
thirty-nine  illustrations  by 
Robert   Anning   Bell,   and 
prefaced  by  an  admirable 
introduction  byC.  H.  Firth, 
of    Oxford ;    and    in    the 
same   year    an    edition    in 
large       quarto      appeared 
simultaneously  in  London 
and  New  York   with    120 
designs      and      illustrated 
borders    by    the    brothers 
Rhead,  to  which  the  Rev. 
H.    R.    Haweis   wrote    an 
introduction.      In  Novem- 
ber   of  the    present    year 
there  was  issued  a  limited 
impression  of  a  thousand 


JOHN   BUNYANS   GREAT-GRANDDAUGHTER 

(Mrs.  Frances  Bithrev) 

Mrs.  Bithrey,  the  wife  of  a  prosperous  yeoman  at 
Carlton,  in  Bedfordshire,  died  exactly  a  century  ago. 
She  was  descended  from  Sarah,  the  youngest  of  Bunyan's 
three  daughters.  Our  likeness  is  from  an  ivory  minia- 
ture portrait  taken  in  her  eightieth  year.  Mrs.  bithrey 
was  a  zealous  member  of  the  Baptist  Church  in  Carhon, 
and  to  her  minister  she  bequeathed,  among  other 
articles,  "  my  cedar  nest  of  drawers  " — the  cabinet  of 
her  distinguished  ancestor  shown  on  another  page.  There 
arc  at  least  four  descendants  of  Hunyan  still  alive — 
three  brothers  and  one  sister.  All  are  upwards  of  eighty 
years  of  age,  and  they  reside  together  at  Bozeat,  in 
Northamptonshire. 
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copies  of  an  tdilinn  de  luxe  in  royal 
octavo,  illustrated  by  twenty-five  draw- 
ings on  wood  by  George  Cruikshank. 
For  upwards  of  thirty  years  these 
drawings  have  been  in  the  possession 
of  Mr.  Edwin  Truman,  of  Old  Bur- 
lington Street,  who  was  kind  enough 
to  show  them  to  me  some  twenty 
years  ago.  He  has  long  been  known 
as  a  Cruikshank  collector  and  a  friend 
of  the  artist.  Each  drawing  is  printed 
as  a  full-page  plate  on  Japanese  paper, 
and  the  work  executed  at  the  Oxford 
University  Press.  Another  edition  de 
luxe,  limited  to  150  copies  for  Great 
Britain,  was  issued  in  October  by  the 
Religious  Tract  Society  in  large  foolscap 
quarto  at  the  price  of  two  guineas. 
It  is  illustrated  with  thirty-one  per- 
manent bromide  photographs  from 
original  drawings  by  Harold  Copping. 
Besides  these  more  expensive 
editions  Messrs.  Bliss  &  Sands  issued 
a  remarkably  cheap  octavo  copy  in 
1897,  with  twenty-four  illustrations  by 
W.  H.  Robinson.  Other  cheap  issues 
have  also  appeared  in  the  Caxton 
the  Unit  Library,  in  the 
the  series  known  as  the 
World  Classics.  Part  I. 
also  collated  with  earlier 
editions  by  Janet  E.  Ashbee 
was  printed  at  the  Essex 
House  Press  in  1899.  At 
Nuremberg  six  large  octavo 
illustrations,  excellently 
printed  in  colours  by  Ernest 
Nister,  were  issued  apart 
from  the  text,  the  same 
plates  being  repeated  in 
an  abridged  copy  of  the 
"Pilgrim's  Progress" 
adapted  to  the  minds  of 
children.  In  the  Red 
Nursery  Series,  also,  a 
work  entitled  "  Stories 
from  the  '  Pilgrim's  Pro- 
gress,' "  compiled  by  E.  A. 
Macdonald,  was  issued  in 
1896. 

In  1896  an  edition  of 
Bunyan's  work  was  pub- 
lished by  Macmillans,  which 
forms  Vol.  I.  of  the  Indian 
Students'  Library,  and 
which  calls  for  more  than 
passing  notice.  It  is  edited, 
with  introductionand  notes, 
by  John  Morrison,  M.A., 
B.I).,  Principal  of  the 
General  Assembly's  Insti- 
tution, Church  of  Scotland 
Mission.  In  the  introduc- 
tion Principal  Morrison  tells 
us  that  some  years  ago  he 
was  examining  the  papers 
of  a  Hindu  lad,  a  candidate 
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pMNHlnM  l\^)m  tl\ii«  An^lolndiim  rdiiion,  wo  come  by  a 
Korl  of  nivluml  trmvuUion  to  tl>0M'  loirijjn  vcrsionn  of  tha 
"  rilmiiu"!*  I*n>mv*i«,"'  which  Htlll  iiu>rc««e  in  nontl>cr  (Vow 
yr«i  to  )tNU',  It  \w*  co<\)p  to  \w  \\*t\\  even  l>oyoi\il  the 
til^hptv  *>l  l'M>t«i*t«i\t  Minions,  At  Heirut  in  >Sy8  I  w«» 
tuM  ot  n  l>i«ho|»of  the  Urevk  t'huivh  who  hu*  oinanised 
l«r)i*  KohooU  iu  tho  vnllpy*  i^t  Iho  l.pl>jn\on,  nn<l  who  uws* 
«»  M  w'hooll>ook  the  Arrtl>iv  \vi'nioi\  ol  the  "  riljsrim'* 
IV^jjKwn"  (M'tntvt)  «t  the  At«cric*n  Mistainn  IVsis  in  Ucirvtt, 
In  tXS5  I  «'!«ti\««to<l  the  nvtmlwr  of  fon-i^jn  vo»T«ion,s  to  1» 
itpvr»tt,v  six  i  thev  hrtvo  now  tt»«che«l  to  one  hinuhrd  inul 
lh«t>«.  In  (uUlitivMv,  i«rtt\y  of  thows  pw?v»o\isly  nwiJc  hjkw 
>KH?t\  rt»vi»tHl  rtiwl  hroujjht  ti)^  t\>  preseivt  knowle\lj{e  of  tha 
h«n»it»*Jp?>  Thisi  Is  the  iNtse  with  the  MHk^nsy  version, 
K«rly  iit  th*  history  of  the  Mwlajjasear  Mission  the  Inwk 
w««  ui\>M\  to  the  \>eo>>le»  a»\»l  w«»  so  vjihievl  hy  the«\  that,  a» 
th*  e*<l,v  i^hiistians  ha^i  tl»e  "  Shejvhei^l  "  of  Uermas  K>ined 
as  )vtrt  of  the  t'anoni^w)  Serii>t«\Ys,  tl\e  Malajjasy  I'hristian* 
\\»\\  \^\\\\y*\\\  "  ril)irin\"  hovnul  vij*  with  their  New  re>sta» 
twents  a  svmuT  of  s\>law  and  stwixjjth  itvninjj  the  terrible 
vlays  \^"  the  K*nawKx\an  i*ersec«tivv\.  The  hviala  xtrsion 
t\xr  the  i\««et\>ons  ^it'  West  AtYica  also  has  been  rtvast  hy 
Jvksef  Kko\\\  a»u\  s*nt  out  hy  the  lt,'>sle  Kvanjseht«l 
Miss>vM\.  Kewntly  the  Kxv\k  h>»s  also  l>een  issttinl  in  the 
»A>  U<«vjihi  Uixjiwajie  tor  the  jH>i^>Je  ot  the  l.'i>jwr  CikixjjvX 
«t\vJ  it\  the  \li<\l^vl  of  the  tiwellers  of  the  l.owvr  l^MVjjvs 
the  latter  Iw  the  Kev,  'l\  Lewis,  of  the  )ta)xtist  Missi\w. 
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«lw  a  ficttw  «r  VMiqr  f « 
10  ifcc  >apaMw  haM  ifl  k 

I  MOV  Mif  t#  NMlHiMV  Ac 

On  lAolkf  kotm^me  h 
Htm  tnt  wkh  llm  paiktiee  amd  ptntmtmt*  at  1kt»€  §»94 
mm.    For  Iktu  m  »  gftrntni  tbtt 
im«heUMpttiii,mdiHmk0mt0dikiii0(wm4t«lm 
Hmtf  kum  flank,  mikmlktm,iomdim  Ike  tmk?— 


of  Ac  tkmtfft 


a  wry 


l^vtm  u*  Ac 
//  Cdifaf  AMca,  aa4 
•"actfiw^MUafeoyf 

Ac     "fJ^AM* 

aad  hcaAic  Ac  Ak 
af  "ZamUmh  Warn- 
kriiUm  Kw»  Amor  la 
excyaAvAcbttcrfar 

iAm    M     BAM 

r4ni    AiHea,  coa- 

'4    nfiTtitn    ha* 

ra  iMtfc  to  Ac 
i/mmIcAm  iato  OAk 
yaa^  bf  Dr,  Wiiiaai 
A4bd(  f«>9(^  Tiw 
coaifwtc  ViMfMii    la 

iwaed  m  f  %4  far  afM 
ia  Ac   Lake  %jamA 

forAc«M«rdbJ(Aaa 

Oaacli  «i  taoAsmA 
Mifiwnfa0AiACc»' 
traJ  AlKca  m  t^oi, 

Fiiiiaf  on  ia  Ac 
ftorf  of  rcecat  vct' 
iioa«,  «c  eoaic  to  one 
ia  Tala  paMiAcd  thM 
f car  at  MaaftrfMC  hf 

Mjaaon.  InCMnaHic 
Tt^rMi''  haf  beta 
traailatMl  iato  tbc 
Skaagbac  colkKiattJ 
aad  alio  into  Hamaa' 
CMV  tbc  latter  f>)r  tbc 
luflf,  i^f  jcrMHafMn^ 
a  IXmmIi  aHMionaryx 
A  vcnion  in  tbc  Can- 

prcirioailybccB  wtocd, 
aiA  ttrikjaf  iHattra^ 

Mtim,  in  ahieb   tbc 

aad  badtqyw  arc  ail  after  Ac  CWaccc  aMMOcr,  Tbofc 
AetdMa  were  pwpattd  wider  tbc  efe  and  diwiction  of 
die  Key.  Ceorgc  Piercjr,  of  Ac  WmIqw)  Mianon,  aad 
afterward*  engraved  on  wood  bf  tbc  Cbiaeic  tbeaiaclvc*. 
Tbc  Ja^MCce  venion,  tiaa»iatcl  »omc  jtan  ago  bf  Mr.  W, 
;,  Wbfte,  of  Ac  Paators'  OMtf^  hu  nam  readied  Hb  iftb 
cdilfon,  tbc  afmt*  m  Japan  reporting  k  to  be  ihe  aMct 
poppbr  book  tb^  pabliAu  TbM,  Kkc  tbc  Oaton  vcnton, 
bae  tome  Mriluag  Maftotione  by  native  article.  In  tbc  fm 
edition  dMrc  k  aa  adanrabie  prcfcntation  of  Mr,  Worldir 


Ac  htHtmyeanmay 

by  the  tutratiw  «f 
#aatea  C^kdaiera'^'Oar 
dear  dcfarted  lAemd 
tamuU^M  to  the 
naf  the  Coifd  «a» 
iwffffrfynf  Mta  tbc 
Hcrwjr    l4Mde    by 

*»a»oa  ftoaic  of  the 
Otnkiam  bad  bad 
tbcjr  Mcf  aiecliagK 
on  Manibibi,  aa 
iAMdofAcffaa^ibMy 
'"'Map,  and  atwted  for 


TMc  MJkamutMtH  of,r*nHrvt, 

ft 


v>MC  iMMjr  nHMaana^^ 
Oi«naken  bf  mmrmt 
they  driked  (or  day*, 
m  fcwal  of  thev 
ITfriAnd  ftoai 
Fofta*' 
ateif  Cljkana  andt9» 
aMw  wcae  dnwM  aA 
Aorc  on  an  idamd, 
wbcrc  tbcy  were 
treated  kinder  by  tke 
native*  and  tAcn  to 
their  chM^  who  rt' 
canirid  tbcai  at  fticndt. 
It  CO  hi 
KlikanalMdhM 
toogan  **  Piigriai'*  frO' 
ptm"  wfth  Wa^ 
wMch  he 
bf  bavmg  it 

waiM,  Wbca  thcf 
loaw  wbat  ve- 
rjinfij  TtHwgA  aib€r  tbctr  anent  trfiag  caperwaceiv 
tbcf  began  to  try  to  wbi  the  aatiwe  to  dbc  ttA  of 
Cbdic  Tbc  one  copy  of  tbc  "ragriar'*  PeognM* 
Uoagbt  aAore  va«  dividod  oat  in  Icavea  aawapt  the 
people  and  cevcnJ  were  in  ibia  way  taagbc  to  read.  M 
year*  went  bf,  EHkarta,  fedrng  that  the  woA  was  growing 

•totf ,  Tbc  atiwianarif*  beard  thai  alorf  wiA  |of ,  and 
anaiyd  to  amd  teachers  at  oat*.  "Froai  dkat  daiy  to 
Ma,'  raid  }aaaea   GhabMrt   ia   1495,    "the   work  bm 
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This  charming  vignette  by  W.  Holman  Hunt  (engraved  by  Jeens)  adorns  the  excellent  edition 
of  the  "Pilgrim's  Progress"  in  Messrs.  Macmillan's  Golden  Treasury  Serie.s. 


prospered,  and   there   are  now  churches   on  every  island 
of  the  Hervey  group." 

So  to  men  of  many  lands  the  wide  world  o'er,  and 
speaking  in  earth's  varied  tongues,  Bunyan  seems  to  be 
saying  still  from  age  to  age,  as  he  said  at  first : 

Woukl'st  thou  divert  thyself  from  melancholy  ? 
Would'st  thou  be  pleasant,  yet  be  far  from  folly  ? 
WoukVst  thou  be  in  a  dream,  and  yet 

not  sleep  ? 
Or  would'st  thou  in  a  moment  laugh 

and  weep? 
Would'st    lose    thyself,    and    catch    no 

harm  ? 
And     find     thyself    again    without    a 

charm  ? 
Would'st  read  thyself?     O  then  come 

hither. 
And  lay  my  book,  thy  head  and  heart 

together. 


"  Pictures  from  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  being  a 
commentary  on  portions  of  the  immortal 
allegory  by  C.  H.  Spurgeon — a  work  which  is 
sure  to  be  heartily  welcomed  by  all  admirers 
of  the  great  preacher ;  Messrs.  Cassell  &  Co., 
for  the  well-known  sleeping-portrait  of  Bunyan, 
the  fine  wood-engraving  "  Christian  in  View 
of  the  Cross,"  and  "  Bunyan  on  his  Last 
Errand  of  Mercy,"  all  of  which  are  taken 
from  their  famous  popular  edition  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  which  is  printed  in 
large,  clear  type,  and  is  pictorially  enhanced 
by  some  of  the  best  work  of  Selous,  Priolo, 
and  Friston ;  Messrs.  Gibbings  &  Co.,  for 
the  two  exquisite  illustrations,  "  Discretion  " 
and  "  The  Interpreter,"  by  C.  H.  Bennett, 
taken  from  one  of  the  most  attractive  of  the 
many  editions  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress " ; 
Mr.  Henry  Frowde,  for  the  admirable  Cruik- 
shank  drawing,  one  of  a  series  which  form 
the  chief  feature  of  an  edition  de  luxe  of 
Bunyan's  masterpiece,  which  has  just  been 
issued  from  the  Oxford  University  Press ; 
and  Messrs.  Macmillan,  for  permission  to  re- 
produce the  charming  vignette  (which  we  have 
enlarged  to  double  the  original  size)  by  W. 
Holman  Hunt  (engraved  by  Jeens),  which 
adorns  the  excellent  edition  of  the  "  Pilgrim's 
Progress  "  published  in  their  Golden  Treasury 
Series. 

The  full-page  portrait  of  Bunyan  is  by 
Sadler,  and  was  acquired  for  the  National 
Portrait  Gallery,  where  it  now  is,  so  recently 
as  last  year.  The  painting,  which  was  be- 
queathed to  Mary,  Countess  of  Cavan,  by  her  father,  the 
Rev.  John  Olive,  for  many  years  Rector  of  Ayott  St. 
Lawrence,  Hertfordshire,  was  done  in  oil  in  1685,  three 
years  before  Bunyan's  death,  and  formed  the  frontispiece 
to  a  folio  edition  of  the  works  of  the  "  Great  Dreamer  " 
which  had  the  distinction  of  having  a  preface  by  George 
Whitefield. 


In  presenting  to  our  readers 
what  we  venture  to  think  will 
be  generally  admitted  is  a  very 
handsome  collection  of  Bunyan 
illustrations,  we  most  cordially 
acknowledge  our  deep  indebted- 
ness to  the  following  publishers  : 
Messrs.  Isbister,  for  a  number 
of  woodcuts  from  Dr.  Brown's 
biography  of  Bunyan ;  Messrs. 
Passmore  &  Alabaster,  for  the 
facsimile  of  Sturt's  engraving  of 
Bunyan,  which  forms  the  frontis- 
piece of  a  little  book  which  they 
have    just     published,    entitled 


BUNYAN  ON  HIS  L.AST  EKKAND  OF  .MERCY 
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Bathed  in  Heaven' 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 


My  sword  shall  be  bathed 

THE  context  is  terrible.  I  propose  to  use  the  text  and 
the  context  by  way  of  accommodation,  legitimate 
and  practical,  rather  than  by  way  of  notebook  and  temporary 
exposition.  The  context  is  hard  reading ;  probably  there 
is  not  a  man  living  or  who  ever  lived  who  could  read  the 
context  in  the  right  tone  ;  the  impatience  of  human  nature 
would  interfere  with  the  legitimate  and  instructive  punctua- 
tion. No  man  can  read  the  first  chapter  of  Genesis  ;  it 
requires  all  eternity  to  read  it.  We  have  made  some  little 
points  called  comma  and  semi-colon  and  the  like,  but  there 
are  some  scriptures  that  need  a  century  as  a  comma  and  a 
millennium  as  a  colon.  This  context  wants  to  be  inter- 
sprinkled  with  eternity.  We  can  get  at  some  of  the  words ; 
they  stand  out  in  such  marked  and  planetary  manner — 
"indignation,"  "fury,"  "utterly  destroyed,"  "slaughter," 
the  heavens  dissolved,  their  land  soaked  with  blood.  It 
would  be  a  sin  against  the  genius  of  proportion  to  read  all 
that  at  once  ;  we  should  slip  a  century  between  the  words. 
They  are  all  associated  with  the  name  of  God;  it  is  God's 
indignation,  God's  fury,  God's  utter  destruction,  God's 
slaughter,  God  tearing  the  heavens  to  pieces  and  dissolving 
them,  God  soaking  the  land  with  blood.  He  would  be  a 
sinner  above  many  that  could  read  this  passage  right 
through,  and  call  it  the  first  lesson  or  the  second  lesson. 
Astonishment  is  the  best  commentary  upon  some  words 
and  upon  some  sentences  ;  dumb  amazement  is  the  best 
annotation  of  many  a  Biblical  passage.  Yet  we  gabble 
of  heaven  and  hell  and  death  and  destiny  ;  it  is  all  one, 
like  a  babbling,  raging  torrent.  We  read  some  chapters 
just  because  they  are  chapters.  Who  made  them  chapters  ? 
Men.  We  think  the  revelation  came  to  us  in  chapters. 
What  a  desecration  of  the  idea ! — that  God  sent  us 
chapters  and  verses !  When  He  sends  it  is  a  wind,  a 
whirlwind,  a  fire  wind,  a  still  small,  voice.  But  so  open 
are  we  to  be  victimised  by  almost  anything,  that  we 
think  the  revelation  of  God  came  to  us  in  chapters  and 
verses.  No  ;  it  came  in  great  thunder-strokes,  in  lightning- 
flashes,  in  accommodations  of  fires,  in  whispers,  in  tears, 
in  entreaties.  I  wish  they  would  not  teach  the  children  to 
read  the  Bible  as  they  do.  Give  the  little  child  some 
sweet  parable,  some  singing  psalm,  some  flower  from  those 
holy  fields  that  we  read  about  in  poetry  ;  but  to  set  a  little 
child  down  to  read  about  indignation  and  fury  and  utter 
•destruction  and  slaughter  and  dissolving  heaven  and 
blood-soaked  land  !  Few  men  should  read  these  until  they 
are  full  fifty  years  of  age. 

In  the  midst  of  all  these  wondrous  tragic  words  we 
cead,  "  My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  Heaven."  How  terrible, 
how  ghastly,  to  find  in  one  sentence  the  word  sword  and 
the  word  Heaven!  But  is  it  so?  It  is  not.  It  is  "My 
sword."  That  is  a  very  different  expression.  "Sword" 
stands  for  slaughter,  blood,  cruelty,  empire ;  but  "  My 
sword  "  is  a  jewelled  sword,  full  of  speaking  precious  stones, 
gleaming  out  their  eloquence,  flashing  forth  their  meaning  ; 
the  Urim  and  the  Thummim  blaze  on  the  handle  and  on 
the  blade  of  that  sword.  The  "  My  "  sanctifies  and  explains 
the  sword.  There  are  times  when  the  sword  is  indispen- 
sable. The  sword  must  be  here  taken  as  a  symbolic  term. 
It  is  not  so  much  metal  sharpened  by  so  many  grindstones 
and  the  like;  it  is  emblematic,  symbolic,  ideal,  poetic. 
■"  As  much  as  lieth  in  you,  live  peaceably  with  all  men." 


//;  Heaven.  — \f>a..  xxxiv.  5. 

It  took  the  Apostle  Paul,  whose  genius  in  the  use  of  words 
was  unrivalled,  to  construct  that  sentence.  It  is  like 
him,  and  yet  it  is  not  like  him  ;  it  has  in  it  the  courage 
of  patience  rather  than  the  courage  of  fire.  "  As  much 
as  lieth  in  you  " ;  strain  yourselves  a  point  or  two,  try 
to  get  out  of  yourselves  more  and  more  of  strength, 
endurance,  courage,  faculty  of  bearing  things  forbear- 
ingly.  "  As  much  as  lieth  in  you " ;  "  if  it  be 
possible,  live  peaceably  with  all  men."  But  there  is  a 
sword  behind.  The  sword  should  be  .touched  with 
reluctance  and  laid  down  with  delight ;  yet  the  sword  is 
indispensable,  the  rod  cannot  be  done  away  with :  if  you 
will  not  use  it,  society  will  use  it ;  the  rod  has  to  be  used. 
If  you  like  to  escape  the  use  of  it,  such  escaping  may  be 
but  an  aspect  of  selfishness ;  but  the  rod  must  be  used  on 
the  fool's  back,  and  the  sword  must  come  out  at  some  time 
in  some  way  under  such  and  such  conditions.  It  may  be 
unwise  to  hide  it ;  it  may  be  selfish  to  throw  some  silken 
covering  over  the  two-edged  avenger.  We  giin  all  the 
more  by  acknowledging  the  indispensableness  of  the  sword 
at  certain  times  and  under  certain  conditions.  We  redeem 
ourselves  from  the  charge  of  mere  sensationalism,  but  by 
our  very  reluctance  we  add  a  keener  edge  to  our  deter- 
mination. If  we  had  rushed  at  the  sword,  we  would  have 
betrayed  littleness,  meanness,  all  that  pettiness  of  nature 
which  means  want  of  soul-training  or  spiritual  culture  and 
discipline.  "  If" — how  its  sounds  like  a  possibility  that  He 
would  make  impossible  if  He  could — "  if  I  whet  My  glittering 
sword,  and  Mine  hand  take  hold  of  vengeance  " — ^a  great 
"  if"  in  that  Deuteronomic  book.  It  is  a  kind  of  pointing  to 
the  sword,  it  is  judgment  without  threatening,  it  is  a  falling 
back  on  the  eternal  necessities — a  right  majestic  attitude ; 
yet  there  are  tears  in  the  eyes  of  the  Speaker — "  If  I  whet  my 
glittering  sword."  It  is  still  "  My  "  sword,  God's  sword, 
God's  way  of  rendering  that  which  is  due  to  the  enemy  and 
the  smiter,  to  the  unjust  man,  to  the  inconceivable  hypocrite 
and  impostor. 

There  is  a  spiritual  sword  as  well  as  a  material  one — 
a  sword  of  the  Spirit.  What  is  criticism — sincere,  and 
earnest,  and  inevitable — what  is  controversy,  but  another 
name -for  a  sword?  We  have  to  take  up  arms  for  God; 
we  have  to  enlist  in  the  holy  army,  and  go  forth  and 
defend  the  interests  of  righteousness  and  truth.  In  the 
long  run  this  will  prove  the  most  merciful  course.  We 
are  told  to  be  cruel  that  we  may  be  kind.  That  should 
be  the  surgeon's  motto ;  he  inflicts  pain  that  he  may  destroy 
it.  The  weapons  of  our  warfare  are  not  carnal ;  they  are 
mighty,  through  God,  to  the  pulling  down  of  the  strongholds 
of  Satan.  We  fight  not  against  flesh  and  blood,  but  against 
principalities  and  powers  and  the  rulers  of  the  darkness  of 
the  world,  against  unseen  but  potent  princes.  Do  not 
imagine  that  you  can  escape  the  sword  either  in  its  use 
or  in  its  suffering.  If  you  are  altogether  independent  of 
the  sword,  if  you  have  never  heard  of  it,  if  you  have  never 
used  it,  if  you  have  never  felt  it,  I  wonder  what  kind  of 
a  life  you  have  been  living — a  life  of  negation,  a  life 
of  calculated  selfishness,  a  life  that  means  peace  at  any 
price.  Oh,  give  me  peace  in  my  day,  and  let  me  get  into 
my  rat-hole  without  any  disturbance  !  A  poor  life  !  It  was 
not  worth  living  ;  it  was  a  mean  calculation.  You  have  to 
meet  the  sword  somewhere  or  use  it  at  some  point     Until 


*  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple,  Sunday  morning,  January  13,  1901. 
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things  are  right  they  are  not  settled.  Nothing  is  settled 
that  rests  on  compromise,  concession,  giving  and  taking 
in  a  moral  sense.  Righteousness  cannot  compromise. 
Righteousness  can  accept  the  Christ ;  it  cannot  renounce 
the  commandments.  The  peojile  that  say,  "  Let  there  be 
peace,  peace,"  where  there  is  no  peace,  are  the  enemies 
of  society.  They  may  go  by  the  titles  or  designation  of 
nice  people,  quiet,  peaceable  people,  inoffensive  citizens. 
The  terms  may  be  or  may  not  be  misapplied ;  we  must 
know  more  about  the  case  before  we  can  pronounce  upon 
it.  There  is  a  quality  of  peace,  there  is  a  quality  of 
righteousness.  Here,  then,  we  come  upon  the  Divine 
election,  "  My  sword  shall  be  bathed  in  Heaven."  It  is 
the  more  terrible  for  that ;  it  is  that  consideration  that 
drives  me  mad.  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  encounter  any 
opposition  that  has  first  been  bathed  in  Heaven.  If  it  had 
been  passion  it  would  have  worn  itself  out;  if  it  had  been 
mere  fury,  fury  of  ambition  or  disa|)pointment,  or  some 
mean  policy,  there  would  have  been  an  end  of  it ;  but  when 
the  controversy  is  first  bathed  in  Heaven,  when  the  sword  is 
first  steeped  in  the  river  of  the  Divine  love,  it  comes  up 
tremendous,  invincible.  You  remember  into  what  passion 
you  wrought  yourself  fifteen  years  ago  over  an  offence  that 
was  launched  against  you  ?  Think — do  you  remember 
it  ?  No,  certainly  you  do  iiot,  because  it  was  a  foolish 
controversy,  and  you  were  foolishly  sensitive,  and  the  little 
offence  came  and  went  like  a  momentary  pim])le.  But 
the  offence  against  truth,  against  God,  against  Heaven  : 
why,  the  older  you  grow  the  hotter  you  become — the 
quieter,  the  more  terrific.  The  controversy  that  has  been 
bathed  in  the  waters  of  justice,  that  has  been  taken  through 
all  the  discipline  and  culture  of  Heaven,  and  that  has  come 
out  of  that  discipline  and  culture  to  avenge  God — how  far 
this  is  from  all  the  little  momentary  squabbles  and  petulant 
fumings  of  such  offences  as  we  receive  from  one  another, 
mean  offences  that  are  not  worthy  of  being  taken  notice  of, 
that  are  best  appreciated,  priced  in  plain  figures,  by  being 
treated  with  silent  contempt ! 

What,  then,  is  the  lesson  ?  It  is  that  the  sword  which 
we  use  in  God's  name  should  be  first  Iwthed  in  Heaven 
and  then  set  to  work  in  the  cause  of  justice,  righteousness, 
truth,  and  mercy.  When  the  sword  has  been  bathed  in 
Heaven  we  know  the  meaning  of  self-restraint ;  it  is  no 
longer  our  sword,  it  is  the  sword  of  God ;  it  is  no  longer 
a  little  offence  with  which  we  are  dealing,  our  amour  propre 
has  been  offended.  My  lord's  dignity  has  been  taken  down 
a  peg — how  he  fumes  during  the  next  three  dinners;  then  he 
drinks  it  down  and  for  the  moment,  with  a  beast's  forgetful- 
ness,  he  loses  all  sight  of  what  enraged  him,  say,  this  day 
week.  We  are  not  speaking  of  that  kind  of  sword,  or  that 
kind  of  offence,  or  that  species  of  dishonourable  anger ;  we 
are  speaking  of  offences  that  strike  the  Eternal  in  the  face, 
we  are  speaking  of  the  unrighteousness  that  would  dethrone 
righteousness.  When  we  are  brought  under  the  influence 
of  a  sword  bathed  in  Heaven,  we  fight  no  longer  a  mean 
battle;  it  is  no  longer  one  crowing  animal  against  another  : 
we  take  sides  with  the  eternal  truth,  we  stand  for  God. 
Who  does  that  to-day  ?  There  is  a  great  ministry  of 
grading,  mingling  one  colour  with  another — a  great 
ministry  of  compromise.  What  does  it  come  to?  It 
comes  to  disappointment,  to  mutual  suspicion,  and  to 
absolute  ineffectiveness.  There  is  still  great  truth  in  the 
call  that  we  should  stand  up  for  the  truth,  for  Jesus,  for 
righteousness,  for  some  principle.  I  think  there  are  con- 
ditions under  which  I  would  prefer  that  a  man  should  be 
a  raving  soldier  of  the  •  devil  than  that  he  should  be  lost  in 
indifference,  sheathed  in  callousness,  and  simply  taking  no 


interest  in  cither  the  kingdom  of  light  or  the  kingdom  of 
darkness.  You  had  better  stand  up  a  champion  of  the  devil 
you  had  better  frame  a  new  decalogue,  smiting  the  othei 
ten  words  to  the  dust,  than  that  you  should  allow  youi 
souls  to  go  down  into  negation,  carelessness,  and  to  sir 
the  supreme  sin  of  indifference. 

The  sword  of  the  Christian  soldier  is  never  bathed  ir 
revenge — in  mere  revenge,  in  petty,  hot  revenge.  Thai 
would  be  utterly  un-Christlike.  Jesus  Christ  never  usee 
the  sword  where  He  could  possibly  help  it.  I  am  no 
speaking  about  the  metal  sword,  but  I  am  speaking  ahou 
hostility,  opposition,  and  controversy.  He  came  rather  tc 
bring  peace  on  earth  and  goodwill  towards  men.  But  wher 
He  did  use  the  sword,  spiritual  and  symbolic,  it  was  with  i 
tremendous  swing  and  with  a  fatal  blow.  Moreover,  such 
vengeance  as  is  not  first  bathed  in  Heaven  is  impotent^thai 
is  to  say,  it  is  utterly  powerless,  it  comes  to  nothing,  ii 
brings  no  reward  with  it,  it  wears  itself  out,  it  is  followed  bj 
self-contemptuous  reaction  ;  having  no  deepness  of  earth,  i 
soon  withers  away.  Dread  the  man  who  has  taken  a  weel 
in  Heaven  before  he  came  out  to  encounter  opposition 
have  no  fear  of  the  fuming  man,  he  will  die  of  his  owr 
threatenings,  the  mock  thunder  of  his  vengeance  mean! 
absolutely  nothing.  When  a  man  has  quietly,  solemnly,  ir 
the  threefold  Name  gone  into  Heaven  for  one  week  to  con 
sider  the  case,  fear  that  man  if  you  have  a  cause  which 
he  does  not  understand,  or  which  he  has  by  some  mean; 
underrated.  The  terrible  sword  is  the  sword  that  has  beer 
bathed  in  Heaven  :  it  never  gives  up  the  war,  it  never  sign: 
any  treaty  of  peace,  it  goes  on  to  an  utter  end  ;  it  is  onlj 
scabbarded  when  there  is  nothing  more  to  strike.  An] 
opposition  that  is  founded  in  religion — even  in  a  false  01 
superstitious  religion — is  the  most  terrible  opposition  tha 
any  man  or  body  of  men  can  confront.  Religion  is  r 
terrible  foe  or  a  gracious,  delivering  friend. 

The  sword  that  has  not  been  bathed  in  Heaven  merelj 
provokes.  That  sword  exasperates  people ;  it  moves  bj 
some  peculiar  ministry  all  the  worst  passions  and  all  th( 
most  vicious  habits  of  the  human  soul.  Such  warfan 
defeats  itself ;  it  comes  home  weary,  disappointed,  ill 
tempered,  diabolic.  Why?  Because  it  was  not  firs 
bathed  in  Heaven.  If  your  sword  has  been  bathed  it 
Heaven  you  will  be  enabled,  under  proper  conditions,  t( 
exercise  the  largest  mercy.  You  do  not  fight  for  fighting'i 
sake ;  it  is  not  for  some  poor  little  transient  vapour  of  r 
victory  that  you  go  forth  armed  ;  your  soul  has  all  iti 
magnanimity,  all  its  Divine  inspiration  and  desire,  and  wher 
there  is  no  sign  whatever  of  God's  will  being  done,  you  gc 
forward  with  great  gospels  of  mercy,  and  great  offers 
brotherly  and  loving.  Blessed  is  he  who  has  an  eye  to  see 
when  the  time  has  come  for  greatness,  for  magnificence,  foi 
superabundance  of  charity.  That  is  the  right  statesman 
ship  ;  that  is  also  the  right  family  government ;  that  is 
furthermore,  the  secret  of  a  true,  a  beneficent,  and  ar 
abiding  and  ever-exp;xnding  influence.  "  Dearly  beloved 
avenge  not  yourselves,  but  rather  give  place  unto  wrath 
for  it  is  written.  Vengeance  is  Mine  ;  I  will  repay,  saith  th( 
Lord."  Bathe  your  sword  in  Heaven,  and  you  will  keej 
back  that  rough  attack,  that  violent  ebullition  of  merelj 
selfish  -feeling,  and  you  will  be  more  terrible  and  nobh 
in  your  calmness  than  you  ever  were  in  your  tumultuou: 
wrath. 

How  are  we  to  come  upon  this  blessing  ?  How  are  w< 
to  gain  and  to  exercise  this  influence  ?  Only  by  living  witl 
Christ,  by  keeping  company  with  the  Prince  of  Peace,  b] 
being  night  and  day  with  Him  who  is  the  Son  of  God.  I 
is  His  influence  that  must  bathe  every  sword  in  Heaven. 
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The  Rev.  Thomas  Yates 

Norwood     Congregational     Church,     Liverpool 


THE  Rev.  Thomas  Yates,  the  esteemed  pastor  of 
Norwood  Congregational  Church,  Liverpool,  is  a 
native  of  Oswaldtwistle,  where  he  was  born  on  March  6, 
1873.  At  thirty  years  of  age,  however,  he  can  look  back 
upon  a  life  which  bristles  with  pleasant  memories,  as  the 
result  of  solid  labour  in  the  Christian  vineyard. 

On  my  asking  Mr.  Yates,  in  my  first  interview  with  him, 
if  he  could  in  any  way  account  for  the  success  he  had 
attained  at  such  an  early  stage  in  life,  he  expressed  the 
conviction  that  early  training  and  home  influences  had  done 
much  in  the  way  of 
opening  up  his  career 
and  moulding  his  char- 
acter. He  told  me 
that,  much  as  he  owed 
to  many  teachers,  the 
power  of  home  life  was 
still  pre-eminent.  His 
home  was  one  of  quiet, 
practical  religion.  It 
was  a  home  also  where 
plain  living  was  the 
necessary  order,  and 
wholesome  reading  was 
greatly  encouraged. 
Mr.  Yates  tells,  with 
evident  gratitude,  that 
his  father  made  himself 
a  master  of  the  Word 
of  God,  and  the  book- 
shelves by  the  cottage 
fire  held  the  litera- 
ture reckoned  the  most 
valued  possessions 
of  the  household. 
The  books  formed 
the  classics  of  re- 
ligious thought,  and 
books  and  bookmen  of 
every  order  were  the 
themes  of  fireside  talk 
when  the  day's  toil  was 
over.  To  the  joy  of 
books  was  also  con- 
nected the  joy  of 
hospitality,  and  ( the 
guests  most  desired  and  frequent  were  the  ministers  of  the 
VVesleyan  circuit.  This  contented  home  was  the  preachers' 
calling-place,  and  the  talks  under  its  roof  after  Sunday 
services  were  eagerly  followed  by  the  boy-listener,  whilst  many 
a  memory  of  them  still  remains.  "  It  was  little  wonder," 
said  Mr.  Yates  to  me,  "that  in  such  an  atmosphere  thought 
and  conviction  should  ripen  towards  the  Christian  ministry." 
He  was  also  deeply  impressed  at  the  time  by  what  he 
witnessed  of  the  patient  labour  which  distinguished  his 
father's  younger  brother,  the  Rev.  G.  Yates,  who  shared 
the  happy  household,  and  is  now  a  Wesleyan  minister  at 
Wellington,  Salop,  where  he  is  highly  respected  as  an  able 
and  successful  minister  of  Christ. 

Following  varied  experiences,  Mr.  Yates  ultimately 
commenced  the  definite  preparation  for  what  he  felt  from 
earliest  youth  to  be  his  part  and  place  in  life.     Under  the 
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tuition,  by  correspondence,  and  the  occasiorul  visits  of 
the  Rev.  Dr.  Karfoot,  Congregational  minister  of  I>cigh, 
Mr.  Yates  worked  with  might  and  main  by  devoting  every 
spare  hour  to  study  and  reflection.  His  first  appear- 
ance in  the  pulpit — when  in  his  teens— was  at  his  uncle's 
church,  who  was  at  that  time  located  in  Wiltshire. 

Returning  to  Lancashire  in  1891,  Mr.  Yates  became 
a  local  preacher.  The  Lancashire  towns  interested  him 
greatly.  He  found  there  types  of  character  all  their  own. 
Referring  to  these  experiences  he  .said,  in  course  of  conver- 
sation, "  Life  is  tense 
and  hard,  and  yet  no- 
where is  there  among 
the  people  a  more  vivid 
interest  in  questions  of 
the  hour  and  move- 
ments of  the  day — 
ecclesiastical  and 
social."  A  wave  of 
what  may  be  designated 
Social  Christianity  was 
then  on  the  tide.  Such 
phrases  as  "  Labour 
Church  "and  "  Christian 
Socialism,"  now  in 
common  use,  were  then 
barely  known.  The 
fact  of  having  entered 
upon  his  work  at  such 
a  time  led  the  young 
preacher  to  take  a 
keener  interest  in  social 
questions — an  interest 
which  grew  and  deep- 
ened as  time  rolled  on. 
He  Ixjcame  convinced 
that  Christ's  conception 
of  salvation  is  wide 
enough  to  embrace  and 
harmonise  what  some 
have  considered  to  be 
rival  theories — namely, 
the  personal  salvation 
of  the  soul  from  sin 
and  the  social  salvation 
of  the  community. 
His  earlier  experiences  included  a  short  service  as  lay 
assistant  to  the  ministerial  staff  of  the  Preston  Wesley 
circuit,  under  the  Rev.  Walter  Briscombe,  who  was  superin- 
tendent at  the  time,  when  he  also  became  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  He  was  then  widely  known  as  an  able,  eloquent, 
and  convincing  preacher.  In  course  of  this  crisis  he  appears 
to  have  met  with  some  discouragement,  to  which  he 
referred  in  course  of  conversation.  He  also  alluded  in  very 
grateful  terms  to  the  kindness  of  the  Rev.  2^dok  Robinson, 
of  Apperley  Bridge,  who  was  then  superintendent  of  the 
Accrington  circuit,  and,  as  Mr.  Yates  put  it,  "  to  his  warm 
friendship,  as  well  as  to  the  charm  of  his  character  and 
influence  of  his  ministry,  I  owe  more  than  to  any  other 
minister."  He  had  his  training  at  Didsbury  College, 
where  he  acquitted  himself  creditably,  and  passed  a  most 
successful  course  under   Dr.  Moultor,  taking  honours  on 
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Martha  Biggar,  niece  of  Mr.  David  Biggar,  Lysnanagh, 
Adelaide  Park,  Belfast,  when  he  was  presented  by  his 
attached  congregation  with  a  purse  of  gold,  and  additional 
gifts  from  the  deacons  of  the  Church  and  the  Christian 
Endeavour  Society.  Mrs.  Yates  has  proved  herself  to  be 
a  model  minister's  wife,  and  is  greatly  interested  in  all  her 
husband's  undertakings. 

About  three  years  of  profitable  service  were  spent  by  Mr. 
Yates  at  Clifton  Park,  when  another  stage  was  entered  upon. 
His  fiime  as  a  preacher  and  an  organiser  had  reached  the 
great  seaport  city  of  Liverpool,  and  on  Norwood  Congrega- 
tional Chapel  becoming  vacant  through  the  transfer  of  the 
Rev.  E.  R.  Barrett,  B.A.,  to  another  sphere,  Mr.  Yates  was 
cordially  invited  to  undertake  the  vacant  pastorate.  The 
congregation  at  Belfast  used  every  effort  to  retain  his 
services,  but  after  anxious  and  prayerful  consideration  he 
decided  in  favour  of  Norwood.  The  late  Rev.  Charles  Garrett 
(Wesleyan)  tendered  him  a  hearty  welcome  to  Liverpool, 
and  took  part  in  the  recognition  service  at  Norwood. 

In  this  wider  sphere  of  service  Mr.  Yates  has  sustained 
his  reputation  as  an  able  and  gifted  preacher,  and  so 
popular  has  he  become,  that  only  recently  Norwood  chapel 
had  to  be  enlarged  by  the  addition  of  450  sittings.  The 
edifice,  notwithstanding  these  additions,  is  numerously  at- 
tended on  Sunday  mornings,  and  in  the  evenings  is  crowded 
— on  many  occasions  to  overflowing.  Following  the  revela- 
tions brought  out  by  the  1902  census  of  church  attendance 
in  Liverpool  and  suburbs,  such  results  are  all  the  more 
satisfactory,  and  the  membership  of  the  Church  now 
reaches   about   nine   hundred.      Not   only  are  the   pulpit 


two  occasions.  During  the  period  he  spent  at  college, 
Mr.  Yates  preached  in  nearly  all  the  towns  in  Lancashire, 
Cheshire,  and  the  Midlands,  and  was  frequently  called 
upon  to  take  part  in  important  services.  He  also 
distinguished  himself  by  an  intimate  acquaintance  with 
the  work  of  city  missions  which  was  acquired  in  the 
course  of  his  Manchester  experiences. 

At  the  close  of  his  college  career  Mr.  Yates  went  to 
Ireland.  Dr.  Crawford  Johnson,  the  Price  Hughes  of  Irish 
Methodism,  had  seen  the  outcome  of  his  long  service  in 
the  Belfast  Central  Mission  by  the  building  of  the  great 
Grosvenor's  Hall  as  its  headquarters.  At  the  request  of  the 
Irish  Conference,  Mr.  Yates  was  sent  for,  when  he  became 
colleague  to  Dr.  Johnson  in  the  work.  Here  he  gained 
valued  experiences.  The  hall  is  the  largest  of  its  kind  in 
Ireland,  with  sitting  accommodation  for  three  thousand 
persons,  and  the  splendid  work  done  there  during  Mr. 
Yates's  connection  with  the  mission  is  well  known. 

At  the  close  of  1897  Mr.  Yates  accepted  a  call  to 
the  pastorate  of  Clifton  Park  Congregational  Church, 
Belfast.  The  continuous  ministry  at  Grosvenor  Hall  had 
increased  on  him  the  dread  of  returning  to  the  itinerancy  of 
Methodism,  and  he  was  liable  to  be  recalled  at  any  time. 
He  felt  he  had  entered  the  ministry  too  young,  and  with  so 
little  or  no  knowledge  of  other  Churches,  to  realise  fully 
how  the  system  of  Wesleyanism  had  its  disabling  difficulties 
for  some  temperaments.  Ecclesiastically,  he  knew  he 
belonged  to  another  order,  and  when  this  call  to  a  freer 
service  came  to  him  unsought,  he  took  the  path.  His 
relations  with  Methodism,  however,  remained  unbroken,  and 
as  a  Congregational  minister  Mr.  Yates  found  a  useful  sphere 
in  the  rising  Irish  commercial  city.  Under  his  pastorate 
the  roll  of  membership  at  Clifton  Park  was  nearly  trebled, 
and  ultimately  it  was  found  necessary  to  enlarge  the  chapel, 
when  the  entire  edifice  was  reconstructed. 

In  the  course  of  April,   1897,  Mr.  Yates  married  Miss 
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gifts  of  the  minister  of  Norwood  remarkal)le,  but  his  powers 
of  organisation  are  considerable.  His  personality  also  is 
strikingly  attractive,  and  he  has  little  difficulty  in  inducing 
others  to  become  workers  with  him  in  the  interests  of  the 
Church.  The  organisations,  including  Sunday  school  and 
Pleasant  Sunday  Afternoon  Association,  are  numerous,  and 
the  musical  portions  of  the  services  are  led  by  an  efficient 
choir,  under  the  leadership  of  Mr.  J.  C.  Angelbeck,  organist. 
Mr.  Yates  takes  a  genuine  interest  in  the  Sunday-school 


AILEEN  AND  UUKtEL 
Twin  daughters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Vateii 
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■work,  and  is  impressed  with  the  importance  of  imparting 

religious   education  to   the   young   and   rising   generation. 

He  maintains  that  the  Church  which  starves  the  Sunday 

school   needs   to    be   advised 

of    its    folly,    and     that    the 

times  demand  more  effective 

Sunday      schools.       The 

Pleasant     Sunday    Afternoon 

movement    at    Norwood    has 

had  a  successful   career,   the 

members  continue  to  increase, 

and    the    Sunday    afternoon 

attendances     number     close 

upon  a  thousand  men. 

In  addition  to  the  activities 
which  are  so  conspicuous  at 
Norwood,  there  is  a  branch 
mission  in  Boaler  Street,  which 
has  also  been  instrumental  in 
■shedding  untold  blessing. 
Until  recently  the  work  was 
shared  with  the  Liverpool  City 
Mission,  but  has  now  been 
taken  over  entirely  by  Mr. 
Yates  and  his  co-workers. 
There  are  regular  services  con- 
ducted on  Sundays  and  week- 
days, and  Mr.  Uavid  Middleton 
<an  old  member  of  Norwood) 


acts  as  assistant 
and  colleague,  part 
of  his  duties  being 
to  preach  at  Hoalcr 
Street  Mission- 
hall  on  Sundays, 
morning  and 
evening.  The 
effort  has  been 
proved  to  be  a 
wise  one,  and,  as 
time  goes  on,  there 
are  constantly 
appearing  many 
features  of  en- 
couragement. 

Mr.  Yates  is  an 
uncompromising 

temperance  reformer,  and  on  this  subject  he  speaks  with  no 
uncertain  sound  from  pulpit  and  platform  alike.  Had  space 
permitted,  some  quotations  might  have  been  given,  both  in 
reference  to  this  and  a  sermon  he  preached  in  July  last  on 
the  "  Education  Act  and  Passive  Resistance."  Suffice  it  to 
say,  though  Mr.  Yates  admits  defeat  in  the  present  instance, 
he  is  not  cast  down,  and  maintains  unhesitatingly  that,  as 
Nonconformists,  they  have  a  place  to  fill  in  the  religious 
life  of  the  nation.  "  \Ve  are  not  here,"  he  once  remarked, 
''  on  sufferance,  but  with  rights  of  our  own.  Injustice  will 
do  us  good,  if  it  but  makes  us  feel  that  Nonconformity  is  a 
cause  worth  fighting  and  suffering  for.  Let  us  be  faithful  to 
ourselves  and  our  traditions." 

An  important  event  recorded  last  year  was  the  call 
received  by  Mr.  Yates  to  the  pastorate  of  New  Court 
Church,  Tollington  Park,  London.  A  memorial,  signed  by 
nearly  twelve  hundred  persons  connected  with  Norwood 
Church  and  congregation,  was  then  presented  to  their 
pastor,  praying  him  to  remain  in  their  midst,  and,  happily, 
his  decision  was  favourable  to  them.  Mr.  Yates,  humanly 
speaking,  has  a  prosperous  future  before  him,  and  it  is 
earnestly  to  be  desired  that  his  usefulness  may  continue  to 
increase,  and  abound  more  and  more.  VV.  L.  C. 
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The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY    EGLANTON    THORNE 


CHAPTER    III 
The  English  Artist 

"  T  TERE  is  the  Via  Umberto,"  said  Gabrielle,  halting  at  the 

A  J.  corner  of  a  broad  street  with  an  enclosure  in  the 
centre,  in  which  grew  palms  and  aloes  ;  "  now  where  is  No.  1 8  ? 
How  do  the  numbers  run  ?     Oh  !   it  will  be  on  this  side." 

She  moved  forward  with  quick,  light  step.  There  was  an 
eager  look  on  her  delicate,  piquant  face.  Every  line  of  her 
slight,  erect  figure,  in  its  neat  grey  suit,  bespoke  determination 
and  enterprise.  None  of  the  cons  suggested  by  Marcella  had 
had  power  to  check  her  desire  to  establish  herself  in  the  villa. 
A  little  home  of  her  own,  if  but  a  temporary  one,  on  the  sunny 
Riviera,  amid  luxuriant  foliage  and  flowers,  where  she  could 
live  her  life  as  she  would  <ind  be  in  subjection  to  no  one — the 
idea  was  like  heaven  to  Gabrielle  Grant. 

As  she  entered  the  vestibule  of  the  tall  house  she  had  no 
sense  of  the  momentous  nature  of  the  step  she  was  taking,  so 
blindly  do  we  mortals  rush  upon  our  fate.  She  thought  only 
of  securing,  with  as  little  delay  as  possible,  the  residence  she 
found  so  desirable.  She  hurried  up  the  long  staircase,  pausing 
at  each  stage  to  bid  Marcella,  following  painfully  and  breath- 
lessly, to  take  her  time,  till  the  fourth  floor  was  reached  and  she 
found  herself  confronted  by  a  pair  of  tall,  narrow  doors,  on  one 
of  which  was  a  brassplate  bearing  the  name  of  Basil  Theyn. 

Gabrielle  touched  the  electric  bell,  and  the  door  was  almost 
immediately  opened  by  a  man-servant  in  black  clothes,  who 
looked  with  some  surprise  at  the  young  lady  as  he  respectfully 
invited  her  to  enter.  The  door  opened  into  an  ante-room, 
furnished  with  high-backed,  carved  chairs  and  plaster  casts. 
The  servant  led  them  through  this  into  a  room  which  had  a 
cheerless,  uninviting  aspect,  and  begged  them  to  be  seated 
while  he  informed  his  master  of  the  lady's  arrival.  Gabrielle 
gave  him  her  card,  and,  seating  herself  in  a  handsome  old 
chair,  upholstered  in  faded  red  velvet,  gazed  about  her  with 
feminine  interest..  Marcella,  still  panting,  sank  on  to  a  chair 
by  the  door,  and  made  equally  good  use  of  her  eyes. 

"Well,  it's  plain  enough  there  is  no  mistress  here,"  she 
remarked,  as  her  respiration  grew  easier.  "  No  woman  at  all, 
I  should  say,  by  the  look  of  things." 

"  No  one  lives  in  this  room,  it  is  evident,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  That  is  a  beautiful  vase,  but  why  is  it  placed  in  the  corner 
where  the  light  scarcely  touches  it?  That  cabinet  is  fine.  If 
it  were  filled  with  old  china,  how  well  it  would  look  !  Does  it 
not  strike  you  that  the  air  of  this  room  is  very  chill  ? " 

"  Like  a  vault,"  responded  Marcella  ;  "  it  smells  as  if  the 
window  was  never  opened,  and  I  daresay  it  never  is.  Ah  !  I 
thought  so,"  she  added,  rising  and  looking  out  of  the  window — 
"  it  looks  into  a  court.  No  sun— that's  bad.  Now,  a  woman 
would  have  a  fire  here,  and  she  would  certainly  put  a  needle  in 
this  rug."  So  saying,  Marcella  planted  her  substantial  foot  on 
the  torn  edge  of  a  fur  rug. 

Ere  Gabrielle  could  reply,  the  door  opened  and  the  artist 
stood  before  her.  He  was  a  man  of  fine  presence,  and 
Gabrielle,  who  had  the  admiration  of  a  slight  person  for  a  man 
of  heroic  build,  was  at  once  struck  with  his  excellent  proportions. 
He  was  by  no  means  handsome  ;  but  the  dark  eyes  that  looked 
down  on  her  from  beneath  rugged  brows  and  shaggy  eyebrows 
were  at  once  keen  and  kindly  in  their  gaze.  He  had  thick 
dark  hair,  which  he  suffered  to  grow  rather  long  and  to  fall 
carelessly  over  his  forehead.  His  dress  showed  a  certain 
negligence  ;  but  it  was  the  carelessness  of  a  gentleman,  and 
Gabrielle  knew  instantly  that  such  he  was. 

"  I  must  apologise  for  keeping  you  waiting,"  he  said,  with  a 
bow.  "  I  was  painting  when  your  card  was  brought  to  me,  and 
it  was  impossible  for  me  to  lay  down  my  brush  at  the  moment." 

His  voice  had  rich,  deep  tones,  of  which  Gabrielle  grew 
increasingly  conscious  as  she  knew  him  better.  She  had 
learned  to  distrust  a  soft,  low  voice  in  a  man. 

"  I  am  come  at  an  inconvenient  hour,  I  fear,"  she  said,  "but 
I  was  told  that  I  must  apply  to  you  for  information  respecting 
the  little  villa  on  the  parade,  which  is  to  let." 

"The  Villa  Buonsoggiorno  ?  "  he  said. 


"Ah!  is  that  its  name?"  exclaimed  Gabrielle.  "I  did  not 
notice.     It  is  well  named." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  he  responded,  and  the  smile  which  lit 
up  his  heavy  features  quite  changed  the  aspect  of  his  face. 
"  Then  you  understand  Italian  ?" 

"Hardly  at  all,"  said  Gabrielle;  "but  I  mean  to  learn  it 
while  I  am  here.  Having  seen  the  villa,  it  was  easy  to  arrive 
at  the  meaning  of  its  name." 

"  It  is  indeed  a  charming  little  house,"  said  the  artist ; 
"  have  you  an  idea  that  it  might  suit  you  as  a  residence  ? " 

"It  would  suit  me  excellently,"  said  Gabrielle.  "The 
rooms  are  so  pleasant  and  the  garden  so  delightful  that  1  long 
to  establish  myself  there.  I  understand  that  it  is  to  let  for  the 
winter  ;  would  you  kindly  tell  me  on  what  terms  ?  " 

"  Certainly,  and  I  can  vouch  for  its  being  a  very  comfortable 
abode,"  he  replied.  "That  is  more,  however,  than  can  be 
said  of  this  room.  Will  you  kindly  come  into  my  studio,  where 
we  can  talk  over  things  more  at  our  ease  ?  " 

Gabrielle  rose  with  alacrity  and  followed  him.  Marcella 
did  not  move  till  the  artist  looked  back  and  said  to  her  with  a 
smile,  "  Won't  you  come  too  ?  We  really  cannot  condemn 
you  to  remain  in  this  dreary  room." 

"Yes,  come,  Marcella,"  said  Gabrielle,  and  the  maid 
followed. 

The  studio  was  a  large,  lofty  apartment,  lighted  from  above. 
It  was  in  some  disorder,  but  Gabrielle  saw  at  a  glance  that  it 
contained  many  beautiful  things.  She  looked  with  interest  at 
the  half-finished  picture  on  the  easel,  the  mahl  stick  and 
palette,  and  other  evidences  of  recent  work.  Mr.  Theyn  led 
her  towards  the  quaint  corner  fireplace,  where  a  wood  fire 
burned  and  two  easy-chairs  stood  upon  an  Oriental  rug. 
Gabrielle  sat  down,  delightfully  at  her  ease.  The  painter 
busied  himself  with  rearranging  the  logs  that  they  might  burn 
more  brightly,  and  as  he  dexterously  manipulated  the  small 
bronze  tongs,  Gabrielle's  attention  was  drawn  to  his  hands. 
They  were  perfect  in  form,  with  long,  supple  fingers,  carefully 
tended,  and  the  turn  of  the  wrist  was  beautiful.  She  watched 
his  movements  with  unconscious  pleasure.  Marcella  seated 
herself  at  what  she  considered  a  respectful  distance. 

"  I  must  tell  you,"  said  Theyn,  as  he  laid  down  the  tongs 
and  leaned  carelessly  against  the  corner  of  the  mantel-shelf, 
"  that  the  '  Buonsoggiorno '  belongs  to  my  friend  the  Signora 
Bertolini.  She  and  her  husband  have  there  passed  many 
winters  of  an  ideal  married  life  ;  but,  unhappily,  he  died  a  few 
months  ago,  and,  as  you  can  easily  conceive,  she  cannot  endure 
to  live  alone  in  the  home  they  shared,  where  her  desolation 
must  be  continually  mocked  by  memories  of  the  happiest  past." 
The  artist  suddenly  paused.  His  words  were  arrested  by 
the  change  he  discerned  in  Gabrielle.  Her  eyes  had  sunk 
beneath  his  gaze,  and  a  deep  crimson  flush,  remarkable  in  one 
whose  countenance  was  usually  of  a  warm,  healthy  paleness, 
swept  over  her  face  and  extended  even  to  the  roots  of  her  hair. 
It  was  evident  that  his  words  had  touched  some  hidden  chord 
that  vibrated  painfully  ;  the  more  so  that  Gabrielle  made  an 
instinctive  effort  to  hide  her  distress,  pushing  back  her  chair 
and  raising  her  hand  as  if  to  screen  her  face  from  the  glow  o^ 
the  fire. 

"  Ah  !  excuse  me  !  The  fire  annoys  you,"  he  said  quickly  ; 
"  let  me  place  this  screen  before  you.  There,  that  is  better,  is 
it  not?" 

Gabrielle  thanked  him  and  believed  that  her  ruse  had 
succeeded. 

"  So  the  Signora  Bertolini  has  gone  to  spend  the  winter 
with  her  son,  who  is  studying  in  Germany,"  he  went  on,  "and  I 
have  undertaken  to  do  my  best  to  let  the  villa.  I  am  doubtful 
whether  she  will  ever  make  her  home  there  again  ;  but  for  the 
present  her  idea  is  to  let  it  merely  for  this  winter."  j 

"  That  would  be  for  six  months,  I  suppose,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  She  would  hardly  be  willing  to  let  it  for  a  shorter  period  ;  yet 
my  future  is  so  uncertain — it  is  just  possible  that  I  may  have  to 
return  to  America  before  the  expiration  of  that  time  — that  I 
would  rather  not  make  an  agreement  for  more  than  three 
months." 
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"And  you  would  really  like  to  remain  here  for  so  long  ?"  he 
said,  with  a  faint  accent  of  surprise  ;  "  there  is  no  other  part  of 
Italy  you  wish  to  visit?  But  perhaps  you  have  already  been 
travelling  on  the  Continent  ? " 

She  shook  her  head  with  a  slight  smile,  the  sadness  of 
which  did  not  escape  him. 

"  On  the  contrary,"  she  said,  "  I  only  landed  at  Genoa  from 
Boston  two  days  ago.  But  I  have  no  desire  to  travel.  I  was 
in  Italy  several  years  ago,  and  saw  Rome  and  Florence  and 
Venice.     All  I  desire  now  is  rest  and  quiet." 

He  could  hardly  conceal  the  surprise  her  words  caused  him. 
She  looked  so  young,  so  full  of 
life  and  energy,  that  a  craving 
for  rest  and  quiet  was  the  last 
with  which  he  would  have 
credited  her.  His  eyes  rested 
keenly  on  her  for  a  moment, 
and  he  was  conscious  of  the 
nervous  tension  of  her  small, 
sensitive  mouth,  and  the  sadness 
which  lurked  in  the  grey  eyes, 
with  their  long,  curling  lashes. 
He  marked  the  exquisite  sim- 
plicity of  her  grey  gown  and 
the  grace  of  every  detail : 
the  dainty  embroidered  collar, 
the  gold  arrow  which  held  the 
black  ribbon  knotted  below  the 
neat  little  shoe  which  peeped 
from  beneath  the  hem — nothing 
escaped  him.  There  was  about 
her  a  charming  femininity  which 
appealed  to  him  strongly.  What 
was  the  secret  of  her  sadness 
and  longing  for  rest  ? " 

"  I  am  sure  that  Signora 
Bertolini  would  rather  let  her 
house  for  three  months  than 
not  at  all,"  he  said,  "  and  so 
far  I  have  had  few  enquiries 
concerning  it.  The  season  on 
the  Riviera  does  not  really  begin 
until  after  Christmas.  It  would 
be  easier  to  let  the  villa  at  the 
end  of  January  than  now.  I  think 
there  would  be  no  difficulty  if 
you  wished  to  take  it  at  once." 

"  That  is  my  wish,"  said 
Gabrielle  eagerly.  "  I  long  to 
settle  myself  there.  Please  tell 
me  what  are  the  terms." 

He  told  her,  and  took  pains 
to  acquaint  her  with  every 
particular  that  was  likely  to 
affect  her  decision.  They  only 
strengthened  her  desire  to  be- 
come mistress  of  the  villa.  She 
made  no  demur  to  the  terms, 
which  indeed  were  moderate, 
Signora  Bertolini  being  more 
anxious  that  her  house  should 
be  kept  warm  and  dry  than  to 
reap  a  large  profit  by  letting  it. 

"  It  all  sounds  delightful," 
exclaimed  Gabrielle  at  length. 
"  It  will  suit  us  exactly.  What 
do  you  say,  Marcella  ?  " 

Marcella  was  less  enthusi- 
astic. She  spoke  guardedly,  but 
ventured   to    suggest    that    the 

house  stood  apart  in  its  garden,  and  they  were  two  lonely  women. 
To  whom  should  they  look  for  help  in  case  of  an  alarm  at  night? 

"  You  need  have  no  fear  of  burglars,  I  assure  you,"  said 
Theyn,  with  a  smile.  "  The  people  of  San  Remo  are  honest  in 
their  way.  They  see  no  harm  in  exhorting  from  the  unwary 
stranger  double  or  treble  the  value  of  the  goods  with  which 
they  supply  him  ;  but  they  will  not  lay  hands  upon  his  prof)erty. 
However,  you    will  not    lack   protection    at   the   villa.      The 


contadino,  whom  you  saw,  occupies  with  his  wife  a  room  at  the 
back  of  the  house.  She  will  cook  for  you,  and  I  can  testify 
that  she  is  mistress  of  the  art,  and  he  will  act  as  a  general 
factotum.  Between  them  they  will  do  the  work  of  the  house,  it 
you  approve  of  the  arrangement." 

"  Why,  it  is  perfectly  delightful  1 "  exclaimed  Gabrielle, 
clasping  her  hands  with  a  childish  gleefulness  at  which  he 
smiled  ;  "  it  makes  everything  so  easy.  Oh,  please,  will  you 
find  out  as  soon  as  possible  whether  I  may  take  the  house  for 
three  months  ? " 

"  Certainly  ;  I  will  write  at  once  to  .Signora  Bertolini,  and 


I   MUST  TELL  VOU,"   SAID  THEYN,    "THAT  THE    '  BUONSOOGIORNO '    BBIX>NCS  TO  MY   FRI>ND 

THE  SIGNORA   BERTOLINI 

ask  her  to  telegraph  her  reply,"  he  said  ;  "  in  that  way  we  shall 
know  in  two  days.     Will  that  be  soon  enough  for  you  ? " 

"  It  ought  to  be,"  said  Gabrielle  playfully.  "  1  am  not  so 
unreasonable  as  to  expect  the  matter  to  be  settled  o(T-hand. 
Now  I  will  take  up  no  more  of  your  time.  I  have  trespassed 
on  it  too  long  as  it  is." 

"  By  no  means,"  he  replied,  "  and  you  must  not  go  till  you 
have  had  some  tea." 
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Gabrielle  protested  that  she  did  not  require  tea  ;  but  he  had 
touched  the  bell,  and  in  less  time  than  seemed  possible 
the  manservant  entered  with  a  tea  equipage  which  did  great 
credit  to  the  taste  of  the  bachelor  artist,  if  bachelor  he  were. 

"  No  English  lady  can  exist  without  her  afternoon  tea,"  he 
said,  as  he  poured  out  a  cup  for  Gabrielle  and  then  handed  her 
the  sugar  and  cream  ;  "  I  do  not  know  if  American  ladies  are 
equally  dependent  on  it." 

"It  is  not  such  a  general  custom  in  America,"  said 
Gabrielle,  looking  admiringly  at  the  beautiful  Florentine  cup 
which  held  the  beverage  ;  "  but  I  am  more  English  than 
American  in  this  as  in  other  things.  My  father  was  not  a 
New  Englander.  He  came  from  London  to  a  business 
house  at  Boston  when  he  was  a  young  hian,  fell  in  love  with 
a  Boston  girl,  and  made  his  home  there  thenceforth.  So 
you  see  I  can  claim  to  be  English,  or  at  any  rate  only  half 
American." 

"Ah!  is  it  so?"  said  Theyn.  "Indeed,  I  should  never 
have  guessed  that  you  were  American  if  I  had  not  seen  Boston 
upon  your  card.     You  do  not  speak  like  an  American." 

"  Really  ! "  she  exclaimed,  "  then  I  have  not  the  terrible 
accent  that  some  English  people  find  so  odious  ?  I  suppose  I 
learned  to  speak  like  my  father  ;  I  was  so  much  with  him  while 
he  lived." 

A  shadow  fell  on  her  face  as  she  thought  of  the  father  who 
had  been  all  the  world  to  her  till  he  passed  away  ere  she  had 
attained  to  womanhood.  The  next  moment  she  rose  to  go. 
But  it  was  impossible  to  cross  the  studio  without  pausing  to 
gaze  at  one  and  another  of  the  artist's  pictures  scattered  here 
and  there.  They  pleased  her  as  much  as  the  one  she  had  seen 
in  the  little  house.  The  same  face,  indeed,  looked  on  her  from 
many  of  them.  It  was  as  if  the  artist  employed  but  one  female 
model.  Now  it  was  Nina,  the  blind  flower-girl,  groping  with 
outstretched  hands  ;  now  it  was  a  modern  Judith,  with  pale, 
tense  face,  and  eyes  bright  with  an  awful  triumph  ;  and  now  a 
contadina  by  a  fountain  with  her  pitcher  of  water  gracefully 
poised  upon  her  head. 

Gabrielle's  curiosity  was  roused.  She  thought  of  Andrea 
del  Sarto,  whose  model  was  his  wife.  The  face,  which  was  of 
a  purely  Italian  type,  fascinated  her.  It  was  that  of  a  woman 
in  her  early  bloom,  of  fine  figure,  with  full  round  throat,  ample 
bust,  and  beautiful  features.  The  magnificent  dark  eyes 
seemed  to  glow  with  passion,  the  full  red  lips  had  a  proud, 
almost  a  defiant  curve  ;  the  mass  of  blue-black  hair  so  artistic- 
ally coiled  about  her  head  might  have  moved  many  a  woman 
to  envy. 

"  I  see  you  have  employed  the  same  model  for  several 
pictures,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  and  unless  you  have  greatly  idealised 
her,  she  must  be  a  most  beautiful  woman." 

"She  is,"  said  the  artist  carelessly;  "a  queen  might  envy 
Maddalena's  beauty  and  grace.  But  such  women  are  not  rare 
amid  the  contadini  of  this  country.  You  may  come  upon  one 
toiling  amid  the  olives,  or  sitting  by  the  roadside  nursing  her 
babe  with  the  grace  of  a  Madonna.  But  their  beauty  is  short- 
lived, poor  creatures  !  " 

"  So,"  thought  Gabrielle,  "  Maddalena  is  not  his  wife,  but 
a  contadina." 

"  Before  you  go,"  said  Theyn,  the  next  moment,  "  you  must 
see  my  view."  So  saying,  he  opened  a  door  in  the  outer  wall  of 
the  studio  and  invited  Gabrielle  to  follow  him  up  a  narrow 
flight  of  steps  to  a  loggia  on  the  roof,  which  commanded  a 
magnificent  prospect.  Palms  and  azaleas  growing  in  large 
tubs,  deck-chairs,  and  a  little  table,  made  it  a  pleasant  resort  in 
which  to  lounge.  A  large  tabby  cat  lay  on  the  stone  balustrade 
enjoying  the  rays  of  the  declining  sun,  and  a  dog  chained  in 
the  corner  sprang  forward  with  a  bark  of  welcome  as  soon  as 
his  master  appeared. 

"  You  need  not  be  afraid,"  said  Theyn,  quite  needlessly,  for 
Gabrielle  loved  dogs  too  well  to  fear  them  ;  "  Pat  is  boisterous, 
but  perfectly  good-tempered.  He  is  a  mischievous  creature, 
though,  and  is  just  now  in  disgrace  for  destroying  a  design  of 
mine." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  I  am  sorry  for  him,"  said  Gabrielle,  patting 
his  head  and  wondering  if  she  were  expected  to  admire  such 
an  ungainly  animal,  too  big  for  a  terrier  and  too  small  for  any 
of  the  larger  breeds.  She  wisely  refrained  from  comment,  and, 
turning  her  eyes  upon  the  view,  uttered  a  low  cry  of  delight. 

{To  be  i 


From  where  she  stood  the  whole  sweep  of  the  bay  from  Capo 
Verde  to  Capo  Nero  was  visible.  At  this  hour  the  sea  was 
still  as  glass,  and  of  a  clear  bright  blue  which  sparkled  where 
the  sun's  rays  touched  it.  To  the  left  rose,  one  above  another, 
like  a  flight  of  steps,  the  houses  of  the  old  town,  a  picturesque 
medley  of  roofs  and  facades,  with  vines  clambering  up  the 
walls  and  decorating  windows  and  roofs  with  their  leaves 
and  tendrils.  Above  were  olive  groves  and  mountains  clothed 
with  pines.  Below  lay  the  little  harbour  and  quay,  with  here 
and  there  a  white-sailed  boat  putting  in  or  out,  and  men  with 
red  caps  and  blue  jerseys  leisurely  pursuing  their  sea-side 
occupations. 

"  You  like  the  view  ? "  said  the  artist. 

"  It  is  lovely,"  exclaimed  Gabrielle.  "  I  was  charmed 
with  the  view  which  I  get  from  my  room  at  the  hotel,  but 
this  is  even  more  extensive  and  more  interesting,  because  it 
embraces  the  old  town.  This  is  indeed  a  delightful  little 
nook." 

"Yes,  it  is  pleasant,"  said  Theyn.  "I  could  not  live  in  my 
studio  as  I  do  if  I  had  not  this  exit  into  the  outer  world.  Here 
I  come  to  smoke  and  meditate,  and  get  rid  of  the  cobwebs  that 
cling  to  one's  mind." 

The  glance  which  Gabrielle  turned  upon  him  was  soft  with 
sympathy.  His  dark  eyes  met  it  and  held  it  for  a  moment ; 
then,  with  a  sudden  sense  of  embarrassment,  he  averted  his 
eyes  and  turned  towards  Pat. 

"  You  find  my  view  more  satisfactory  than  my  dog.  Tell 
me,  now,  did  you  ever  see  an  uglier  mongrel  ?" 

"To  be  honest,  I  cannot  say  that  ever  I  did,"  replied 
Gabrielle.  "  If  you  had  asked  me  to  admire  him,  I  should 
have  said  that  the  fine  taste  of  which  I  have  seen  so  many 
proofs  in  your  studio  had  failed  you  when  you  chose  your 
dog  ;  but  doubtless  he  has  other  qualities  than  his  appearance 
to  recommend  him." 

"That  is  so,"  said  his  owner  ;  "he  is  really  a  dog  of  re- 
markable sagacity,  and  has  a  quaint  sense  of  humour  which  led 
me  to  name  him  'Pat.'  My  possession  of  him  is  not  a  matter 
of  choice,  but  of  chance.  There  is  an  official  at  San  Remo 
known  as  the  '  Cacciacane,'  whose  duty  it  is  to  capture  stray 
dogs  and  keep  them  in  durance  vile  till  an  owner  enquires  for 
them,  or,  if  none  is  speedily  forthcoming,  to  put  them  to  death, 
I  happened  to  encounter  the  '  Cacciacane '  just  as  he  had 
lassoed  this  poor  beast  and  was  dragging  him  off  to  his  fate, 
followed  by  half  the  small  population  of  the  town.  He  had 
not  then  attained  to  his  full  beauty,  but  I  saw  at  a  glance 
that  there  was  little  likelihood  that  any  one  would  think  him 
worth  the  fee  that  the  '  Cacciacane '  would  claim  on  his  release. 
For  the  life  of  me  I  cannot  say  what  made  me  take  pity  on 
him.  I  suppose  his  ugliness  fascinated  me,  or  touched  some 
fibre  of  sympathy.  Anyhow,  I  adopted  him  then  and  there, 
and  I  don't  regret  it,  for  Pat  has  nice  ways  of  showing  his 
gratitude,  and  is  the  most  faithful  creature,  although,  as 
to-day,  the  exuberance  of  his  youthful  spirits  sometimes  leads 
him  into  mischief." 

"  I  love  dogs,  and  I  believe  I  could  soon  get  very  fond  of 
Pat,"  said  Gabrielle,  looking  at  him  with  increased  interest. 
"  Marcella,  I  must  have  a  dog,  if  we  live  at  the  villa.  We 
could  not  have  a  better  protector." 

"  I  calculate  you'll  be  satisfied  with  one  that  isn't  just  the 
fellow  to  this,"  said  Marcella  dryly. 

Theyn  burst  into  a  hearty  laugh,  in  which  Gabrielle 
was  obliged  to  join.  Then  she  bade  him  good-day,  and 
took  her  departure,  a  little  ashamed  of  the  length  of  her 
visit. 

When  he  had  escorted  her  to  the  door  of  his  dwelling, 
Theyn  came  back  into  the  studio  and  took  up  his  visitor's 
card.  "  Mrs.  Abel  Grant,"  he  said  to  himself ;  "  now  I 
wonder  what  Mr,  Abel  Grant  is  like.  She  never  mentioned 
her  husband.  Apparently  she  has  left  him  behind  with  the 
resignation  peculiar  to  American  wives.  Yet  she  is  hardly 
an  American." 

He  did  not  resume  his  painting  ;  but  lit  a  pipe  and  sat  down 
with  his  eyes  fixed  on  the  glowing  logs.  Apparently  the  reverie 
into  which  he  fell  was  not  wholly  pleasant,  for  after  a  few 
minutes  he  roused  himself  with  a  deep  sigh,  and,  going  to  his 
writing-table,  began  his  letter  to  the  proprietress  of  the  Villa 
Buonsoggiorno. 
■ontinued) 
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What  Napoleon  said 

"  A/fEDlCINE  is  a  collection  of  uncertain  prc- 
iVl  scriptions,  the  results  of  which,  taken  col- 
lectively, are  more  fatal  than  useful  to  mankind."  It 
was  thus  that  the  mighty  conqueror  once  gave  voice 
to  his  opinions,  and  his  opinions,  as  a  rule,  were  worth 

I—  listening  to.     Certainly,  in  the  remark  just  quoted,  he 

spoke  with  a  great  amount  of  truth.  Many  people 
have  been  made  worse  instead  of  better  by  the  use 
of  drugs.  Nowadays,  more  attention  is  bemg  given 
to  the  desirableness  of  natural  remedies— Hydro- 
pathy, Fresh  Air  Treatment,  etc.  Of  natural  healers, 
we  believe  one  of  the  greatest  is  "Magnetism."  As 
embodied  in  "Appareil  Magnetique,"  it  has  worked 
wonders,  and  we  would  advise  any  sufferers  who  have  not  yet 
considered  the  question  of  Treatment  by  Curative  Magnetism, 
not  to  neglect  any  longer  a  subject  so  important  to  them. 

MISS  WORGER,  29,  Buckland  Avenue, 

Dover. 
Aug.  14,  1903. 

"  The  wearinfT  of  the  Jacket  proves  a  continued  benefit  to 
me.  The  friends  who  knew  me  well  during  many  years  ofextreme 
weakness  are  still  surprised  at  my  improved  health,  which  I  am 
certain  is  due  to  your  wonderful  Treatment,  with  God's  blessing 
upon  it." 

MR.  J.  HANCOX,  Laurel  Cottage,  Ettington, 
Strat FORD-ON -Avon. 
Oct.  7,  1903. 

"  1  have  derived  very  great  benefit  from  the  Vest,  as  I  have 
not  bad  Bronchitis  since  wearing  it  tor  three  years.  Previously  1 
had  suffered  every  year  for  several  years." 

Write  for  particulars  of  Odo-Magnetic  Treatment  to 

B.    COPSON    QARRATT, 

35,   Gloucester   Road,    Finsbury   Park,    LONDON,    N. 

Late  of   16,  Finsbury  Square,  E.C. 

Cot)sultation  Forms, 

Paniphlets,  etc., 
may  be  had  free  on 

applicatlofi.  -^M 
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YEARS'  SUCCESS. 


THE  UNIVERSAL  BEMEDT  FOE 

Coughs,  Colds, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Whooping- 

Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c. 

OKrbridgCi 

£ung  Tonic 

^  IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY.  ^£ 

Important  Notice : 

SUBSTITUTION,  — TliTi    a, a    m    mnn;/ 

ivi'tit'out  1/ t/m  fnivsi/iil,  anA  thrTeloro   ,^ 

t    pop'ilar^  remedy  tltnt   it   is   of  iht^  Hi  mint    & 

Ji  impoHanie     i/uit    nhiiiild    vge    the    miird  Ja 

^  "  OWBltlUGK  "    ichrn^    I'Hi/ing  ^ 

Lung    I'onir,  anil    TAKE  AW 

SVnSTITVTK. 


J't  epairii   lui 

W.T.OWBRIDGE,  M.P.S.,  Hull. 

Sold  pvcr; whore  in  b»(tlea  a 
1<.  lid.,  2M.U1L.U.  hil..&  ilr. 

COrTRIOBT. 


RELIEVED    BY 


THE  "BUCKEYE" 
OBLONG,  FOLDING, 

VAPOUR  BATH  CABINET 


The  BMt  M*dt. 
Striotly  High  Qrail*. 

Htt  no  Equal. 
Strong,  Convonlont, 

anil  Durablo. 
Fully  Guarantitd. 


Rodnoos  Surplut 

Flnh. 
Rollavai  Ftmalo 

Complainti. 

Brsaki  a  Cold. 

Provsntt    Pnoumenta 

and  all  Lung 

Troublos. 

Carat  Nouralaij, 

U  ertyfo, 

Inemnli, 

All  Blood,  Skin, 

Ntrvo,  and 
Kidney  OltUMt. 


From  Rev.  ISAAC  I. EVIN.SON.  Secretary  for  the  Brilwh  .Society  for  the  Propua- 
tiou  of  the  r.o^pel  air.on^  the  Jews :— ■"  I  ain  glad  to  infonil  you  that  haTtnif  tried  the 
'  Itiickcye  '  (oblonK)  Hath  Cabinet,  we  have  found  it  a  Kreat  succeM.     h  is  a  luxury  that 


no  one  should  be  without,  and  I  especially  commend  it  to  Mmisters  to  whom  a  Tiirkhh 
Bath  at  home  would  nut  only  be  a  refreshment,  but  would  prove  a  real  help  and  orepara. 
tion  for  hard  work,  and  the  price  of  yours  is  such  as  to  make  it  practk:at>lc  tot  those 
whose  means  are  limited  to  possess  one."— London.  February  27.  1903. 

Send  to-day  for  Full   Descriptive    Pamphlets   and 

Genuine  Engiish  Testimonials. 

Forwarded  to  nearest  Rai  I  way  Station,  Carriage  Paid, 

on  receipt  of  P.O.O.  for  £1 :0:10. 

M.  J.   CHARLTON, 
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The  General  Agent, 
FREDERICK    STREET,    SUNDERLAND. 


BOVRIL 

prevents 
"catching  colds." 


ASK   YOUR  DOCTOR  J 
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Dr*    Andrew    Campbell,    of    Santalia 


THE  Rev.  Andrew  Campbell,  D.D.,  has  a  unique  record 
among  present-day  missionaries.  Though  known  to 
fame  through  his  apostolic  labours  on  behalf  of  the  wild 
Santals  of  Bengal,  he  has  been  a  veritable  stranger  in  his 
native  land.  Only  once  in  a  service  of  thirty-one  years  has 
he  permitted  himself  a  brief  furlough.  Hence  it  was  that 
at  the  meetings  of  the  United  Free  Church  Assembly  in 
May  of  this  year  many  saw  his  stalwart  form  for  the  first 
time,  and  all  felt  honoured  who  were  privileged  to  shake 
him  by  the  hand.  His  address  at  the  missionary  meeting 
was  eagerly  looked  forward  to,  the  great  audience  standing 
with  one  accord  to  receive  him. 

To  express  himself  fluently  in  English  is  no  longer  easy 
for  the  veteran  missionary  after  all  these  lonely  years  in  the 
jungle,  where  for  months  together  he  never  saw  a  European 
face.  He  thinks  in  Santali,  the  language  in  which  from 
day  to  day  he  is  preaching  and  teaching,  and  dispensing 
justice  as  the  inagi-strate  of  his  district.  The  slow,  chant- 
like sentences  had  a  pathos  in 
them  which  held  his  audience 
as  with  a  spell.  "  We  are  pray- 
ing for  you  :  pray  for  us,"  was 
the  touching  message  from  the 
Santal  Christians. 

A  pioneer  in  industrial 
mission  work,  Dr.  Campbell 
has  taught  his  people  building, 
printing,  spinning,  weaving, 
rearing  of  silk-worms,  and  im- 
proved methods  of  farming. 
There  is  a  Christian  village 
which  owns  him  as  its  landlord. 
He  bought  the  land,  and  estab- 
lished upon  it  as  cultivators 
some  young  men,  to  whom  he 
lent  sufficient  money  to  pur- 
chase cattle,  seed,  and  imple- 
ments. This  village  is  an 
enduring  object-lesson  to  the 
heathen,  who  formerly  thought 
that  to  change  their  religion 
would  bring  upon  them  the 
vengeance  of  the  gods  of  the 
land,  so  that  crops  would  not 
grow,  and  cattle  would  die  or 
be  carried  off  by  tigers. 

The  roads  and  splendid  tanks  of  Pokhuria  bear  evidence 


photo  by  J.  Sommetville  Smith 
'   ,  REV.    ANDREW 


Photo  by  J.  Sommetville  Smith 

THE    BOYS    OF   DK.    CAMPBELL'S    SCHOOL 


Photo  by  /.  Sommen'ille  Smith 

THE    GIRLS    OF    DR.    CAMPBELL'S    SCHOOL 

to  Dr.  Campbell's  wisdom  in 
the  spending  of  Government 
relief-money  during  the  last 
terrible  famine,  when  thousands 
of  starving  creatures  looked  to 
him  as  to  a  father  for  the  means 
of  sustaining  life.  He  has 
charged  himself  with  the  sup- 
port of  eighty-five  orphan  boys 
and  girls,  who  are  being  trained 
to  useful  occupations,  and  who 
reward  him  with  a  devoted 
affection.  As  evening  falls  on 
the  lonely  mission-house,  the 
children  come  stealing  in  one 
by  one  to  where  the  sahib  sits 
by  the  lamp  on  the  verandah. 
They  crowd  around  him  without 
the  slightest  fear  of  intruding, 
for  is  it  not  the  "  children's 
hour "  when  the  work  of  the 
day  is  done  ?  Then  may  be 
heard  the  sound  of  praise,  the 
padre  sahib's  voice  leading  the 
Santali  hymn. 

It  is  not  to  be  wondered 
at  that  Dr.  Campbell  found 
it  very  difficult  to  get  away 
from  the  many  agencies  and  undertakings  of  which  he  is 
the  mainstay.  He  did  not  mean  to  take  a  furlough  until 
the  great  task  of  revising  the  Santali  Scriptures  was  com- 
pleted. Only  the  summons  of  his  Church  could  have 
brought  him  away-.  But  one  important  part  of  his  work 
had  been  finished  by  the  publication  the  "  Santali-English 
Dictionary,"  the  University  of  St.  Andrews  was  waiting 
to  confer  upon  him  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity, 
and  the  Church  was  urgent  that  he  should  come. 
After  a  furlough  of  three  months  he  has  returned  to 
India. 

Long  may  Andrew  Campbell  live  to  carry  on  this 
1  wonderful  work  of  love  !  When  the  time  comes  for  him 
to  lay  it  down,  we  may  rest  assured  that  his  influence  will 
still  endure,  while  his  name  will  descend  to  future  genera- 
tions among  heroes  of  the  Cross,  like  Livingstone,  Chalmers, 
and  Mackay. 

Annie  Sommerville  Smith. 


CAMPBELL,    D.D. 
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BILLIARDS    AT    HOME, 

RILEY'S  BILLIARD   AND   DINING  TABLES  COMBINED   (Patented). 

f* if  oft     ni*  t^S^SummtSKKIBBUtKA      ^^^    easiest    10   manipulate  of  any  yet   invrntrd.      It   la   >o  arranftcd   that  th< 

^*'^"     "'  I^H  |W|P|{|j|ii|l|fflHS^Hl      Billiard  Tabic  can  be  raised  instantly  and  automatically  to  the   rifrht   hei|[ht   required 

CoCIf  B^B  t*'™I"t'T* "SSH      when  playing  Killiards,  and  can  be  converted  back  to  Dininx  Table  in  a  few  seconds. 

CoSy  H^H  m      ""  ^'^^^  '*  sdjustable,  and  a  perfect  level  is  aasured.      A  Loosa  Dining  Tabic  Top 

>«  <  IflH  9      ''  supplied,  which  entirely  covers  up  Billiard  Table   when   uaed  as  a  UininK  Table. 

Payments. 


SPECIFICATION. 


various 

Designs  In 

Legs,  Squan 

Art,  etc. 

FREE. 


Combined    Billiird    and     Dininfc 

Table,  Solid  Thick  Mahogany  l'(^K*i 

Solid       Mahogany      Low      Kilhard 

Cuahiona    fitted     with     Kront-I'roof 

Rubber,  beat  Slate  Bed  covered  with 

Superior   Billiard   Cloth,    6    Stronip 

Netted     Pockets,     Invisible     Hrasa 

Pocket  Plates,  Biasa  Adjustments  for  Levellln|(, 

Mahogany  Markinff  Board  with  Ebonite  Pointers, 

Set  ot  Ivory  Halls,  3  Cues,  i  Heat,  Spirit  Level, 

Tips,   Cement,    etc        Prices   include    Panelled 

Mahofcany  Dininjr  Table  Top,  and  all  woodwork 

is    handsomely    rrench    Polished,    and     Table 

warranted. 

SIZE  OF    BILLIARD  TABLE  s- 

5  tt.  4  in.      6  ft.  4  in.       7  ft.  4  in.  H  ft.  4  in. 

SIZE  OF   DINING  TABLE  :- 
5  ft.  8  in.      6  ft.  8  in.       7  It.  Sin.  8  It .  8  in. 

Cash  Prices:— 

£13    10       £15        £18    10      £24    10 

Or  in  13  Monthly  Payments  of : 

24-  26/6  32/6  43/- 

Dfln'ertd  Cnm'af;e  Paiti  at  Our  Ktsk. 

CHAIVIPIONSHIP   SOUVENIR,    with    PhotORraphs   of   C.    Dawson    and    H.    W. 

Stevenson,  and  Illustration  of  Championship  Table  built  by  E.J.  RILEY,  Ltd., 

alone  with  Press  Opinions,   SENT   POST   FREE. 

hull  detailed   Catalogue   with   Illustrations  ol  all  kinds  of  Home  Billiards,  Billiard  and  Dining  Tables,  Combined  Couch,  Billiard 
and  Dining  Table,  all  kinds  small  and  full-size  Tables  and  Sundries. 


REPAIRS. 


Old  Tables  converted  and  fitted  with  the  New  Championship 
Cushion,  as  used  in  1903  Championship— Stevenson  v.  Dawson. 


London  Showrooms :  147,  ALDERSGATE  STREET,  E.G. 


All  Corretpondenee  to  Works,  Accrington. 


P 


E.  J.  RILEY, 


^i!!^Tir' ACCRINGTON. 


AGENTS    W^ANTED. 


inside  or  Outside  Heater. 


A  GRAND 
INVENTION 

for  taking  TURKISH-RUSSIAN  BATHS  at  home  for  ijd. 
each.  Opens  th*^  millions  ol  pores  and  draws  out  the  poisons  which 
cause  disease.     Thousands  enioy 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

weekly.  It  Beautifies  Complexion,  Prevents  Disease,  Cures  Colds. 
Fevers,  Rheumatism,  Influenza,  and  alt  Blood,  Skin,  Kidney,  and 
Nerve  Troubles.     GUARANTEED,    30  days'  trial  allowed. 

The  "Century"  is  the  original  portable  Hygienic  Cabinet  with  the 
patented  four-flap  top,  and  has  no  comparison  with  those  built  of  wood. 
It  has  the  most  perfect  heater  for  use  inside  or  outside. 

Ppices  complete  fpom  25s.  to  £6  16s. 
78.    6d.    BOOK     FREE    TO    BUYERS. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST.  ^Valuable  Hook:  "Health, 
Strength,  and  Hygiene.'"  Write  to-day  for  Catalogue  No.  87, mention- 
ing The  British  Monthly. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD. 

(Dept.  87)  203,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


W i n t e r  Down  Q u i 1 1 s. 

COMFORT    FOR    THE    WINTER. 


UNPRECEDENTED  VALUE  IN  FINE  DOWN  QUILTS. 

Filled  with  all-pure  Arctic  Downs. 

"THK  TOBO/ySK,"  size  6  ft.  bv  5  ft.,  pure  downs,  covered  in 

printed  sateen,  carriage  paid,  IMjS. 
"THK  IBKt'THK,"  size  6  ft.  by  s  ft.,  in  superior  printed  sateen, 

all  pure  downs,  carriage  paid,  tSfO, 
"  TittS  I'HAW^,"  size  6  ft.  by  s  ft.,  tine  printed  satin  centre  panel, 

with  three  rows  oi  sateen  border  and   sateen    reverse,  superior 

downs,  carriage  yaid,  1719, 
"THE  VOl.flA,"  size  6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  in  magniBcent  printed  satin, 

with  sateen  reverse,  superior  downs,  carriage  paid,  *i/-> 


Wi    Si    brown     &    SONS|      ""    ' Furnlaharm, 

65,  Georee  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


CKWS 


FOUNTAIN  PEN 


CAWS  NEW -SAFETY"  FOUNTAIN  PEN  hM  an  aMy  r«K«l«tMl  flow. 

]«  'luite  Ink-tig^hr,   cannot   leak,   and   may   b«  carriwd  in  any  position  in  iha 

Cnclcct.     Hazily  cleaned,  eauly  filled.     Every  Pen  Cuarantrrd      Price*.   ll.«. 
t,B,  tl,%,  26,-  oacti.     Catalogue  of  all  Stfttioiien  or  Sole  Wliotesale  Aeeoti. 
EYRH  at  SPOrriSWOOnR.  Crau  N««  SttMt.  H,C. 
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Willie's  Sixpence:  A  Children's  Christmas  Story 


IT  was  Cluistmas  Eve.  Holidays  had  just  begun,  and  Willie 
had  got  a  sixpence  from  Uncle  Jim  to  spend  as  he  pleased, 
which  Wiis  enough  to  make  any  little  boy  of  eight  years 
old  gl.id.  After  tea  his  mother  said  he  might  go  out  quite 
alone  to  spend  his  sixpence.  Mow  splendid  it  is  to  walk  along 
the  busy  streets  and  look  into  all  the  gaily  decorated  shop 
windows,  and  wonder  what  you  will  buy  with  that  lovely  new 
sixpence  lying  snugly  in  your  pocket  !  Willie  was  in  no  hurry 
to  spend  his  money.  At  last,  however,  he  stopped  with  a 
delighted  sniff.  What  was  that  delicious  smell  ?  Ah  I — another 
whiff— there  it  was  !  Yes  1  in  the  pastrycook's  window,  in  front 
of  him,  was  a  large  tray  of  new  jam  tarts.  Now,  if  Willie  h.id 
a  we.okness,  it  was  for  jam  tarts,  and  these  looked  lovely- 
little  heart-shaped  ones,  filled  with  strawberry  jam. 

"  Yes,"  said  Willie  to  himself,  "  1  must  have  one  of  these. 
It's  only  a  penny,  and  that  leaves  livepence  still  to  spend." 

Into  the  shop  went  Willie,  and  in  a  few  minutes  emerged 
with  his  jam  tart  in  a  paper  bag,  and  five  pennies  jingling 
in  his  great-coat  pocket. 

Now,  if  you  are  peeping  into  a  bag  instead  of  watching 
where  you  are  going,  the  chances  are  you  will  go  somewhere 
you  did  not  intend  to  go.  So,  as  Willie  was  assuring  himself 
of  the  safety  of  his  jam  tart,  he  went  bump  against  a  little 
girl  who  was  leaning  against  the  p;istrycook's  window. 

"  I  beg  >-our  pardon,"  said  Willie  ;  "did  I  hurt  you?" 

And  then  he  saw  it  was  a  little,  ragged,  hungry-looking 
child  he  had  knoi-ked,  and  he  felt  sorrier  than  before. 

"  Not  a  bit,"  said  the  little  girl;  "  I  ain't  so  easy  hurt."  And 
when  she  smiled  her  bi^  black  eyes  danced  and  her  little  nose 
curled  up  so  funnily,  that  you  had  to  smile  too. 

"  I  was  looking  at  my  tart,"  explained  Willie. 

"  So  was  1,"  said  Blackeyes.  "  My  :  don't  they  look  nice  ? 
I  could  do  with  one,  I  could."  .^nd  she  nodded  her  head 
approvingly  at  the  window. 

For  a  moment  Willie  hesitated.  He  did  want  to  jfct  seane- 
thing  nice  for  mother.  Still,  fivepence  was  a  good  deal  of 
money— perhaps  he  might  spare  a  penny.  A  glance  at  the  little 
white  face  decided  him,  and  saying  hastily,  "  Wait  a  minute, 
little  girl,"  he  dis;ippeared  into  the  shop,  to  emerge  immediately 
with  a  second  little  white  bag  containing  the  coveted  tart. 

"  You're  a  good  sort,  you  are  ! "  said  Blackeyes.  "  Won't 
Freddy  be  "pleased  when  he  sees  it ! " 

"  Freddy  !  Who  is  Freddy  ? "  cried  Willie  in  astonishment. 
"Are  you  not  going  to  cat  it  yourself? " 

"  Freddy  is  my  brother,"  said  Blackeyes.  "  There's  just 
mother  and  Freddy  and  me.  I'm  Lily  Jane.  Freddy,  he's 
got  something  wrong  with  his  back,  and  has  to  lie  in  bed  all 
the  time.  Mother  goes  out  charing,  and  it's  dreadful  lonesome 
for  him  all  day  when  I'm  at  school.  He's  had  a  bad  day  to-day, 
but  he's  sleeping  now,  so  I  thought  I'd  run  out  and  maybe  pick 
up  something  to  cheer  him  up  a  bit.  Mrs.  Brown,  that's  her  as 
has  the  fruit-stall  at  the  corner,  often  gives  me  an  apple  or  an 
orange  th.it's  gone  a  bit,  but  I  never  had  a  tart  give  me 
before." 

"  But  if  you  give  Freddy  that  one,  you'll  ha\-e  none  for 
yourself,"  said  Willie, 

"  I  don't  mind,"  said  Lily  Jane  cheerfully, 

Willie  thought  of  the  nice  cake  he  had  had  for  tea,  and  of  the 
great  pile  of  mince  pies  in  the  larder  at  home,  and  then  of  Lily 
and  Freddy  in  their  garret,  and  his  kind  little  heart  was 
touched. 

"  Tut,  tut !"  he  said,  exactly  like  papa,  "  That'll  ne\-er  do. 
You  shall  have  my  tart  for  yourself.     It's  Christmas,  you  know." 

"  What  ho  !  "  said  Lily  Jane  excitedly.  "  I  felt  in  my  bones 
something  'ud  happen  to-night.     You  must  be  Santa  Claus," 

.-Vt  this  they  both  laughed,  and  Willie  said  : 

"So  you  know  about  Santa,  do  you?  Are  you  going  to 
hang  up  your  stocking  tonight  ? " 

"  No,"  said  Lily  sorrowfully  ;  "  it's  no  use.  Times  is  bad, 
and  charin'  ain't  what  it  was.  Freddy,  he  cries  when  I  tell  him 
Santa  won't  come  this  year.  He's  only  six,  you  see,''  she  ended 
apologetically. 

"  Won't  your  mother  have  anything  for  him  ?  "  said  Willie, 
deeply  interested. 

"  No  ;  it's  all  we  can  do  to  get  along,"  said  Lily. 


Christmas,  I  need  not  tell  my  young  readers,  is  the  loveliest 
time  of  all  the  year,  because  the  air  then  is  filled  with  little 
child-angels  who  fly  softly  about  with  their  tiny  white  wings, 
and  whenever  they  get  the  least  chance  they  creep  into  people's 
hearts  and  whisper  the  sweetest  thoughts  to  them,  and  tell 
them  of  all  sorts  of  beautiful  kind  deeds  they  can  do  for  others, 
and  especially  for  children.  And  they  do  all  this  because  of 
the  little  Christ-child  who  came  one  Christmas  Day  and  laid  His 
hand  on  the  world's  weary  heart  anti  brought  it  peace  and  joy. 

Well,  one  of  these  little  Christmas  angels  had  got  into  Willie's 
heart,  and  was  peeping  through  his  blue  eyes  and  making 
them  so  bright  .ind  kindly,  and  when  it  saw  Lily's  sad  little 
face,   it  whispered  the  loveliest  plan  to  Willie. 

"  Lily,"  he  said,  "  Santa  Claus  s/iiill  come  to  your  house 
to-night."  And  he  slapped  his  pocket  till  the  pennies  rattled. 
"  Come  along  ;  I  know  what  to  do." 

Down  the  street  and  turn  to  the  left  and  carefully  over  the 
crossing  and  you  reach  the  most  splendid  toyshop— such 
dolls  ! — such  horses  ! — such  tin  soldiers  !  But  it  was  to  none 
of  these  that  Willie  drew  Lily's  attention,  but  to  a  lovely  box 
of  dominoes  in  the  centre  of  the  window.  Freddy  could  play 
nicely  with  these  in  bed — he  could  build  bridges,  and  towers, 
and  houses,  and  all  sorts  of  things  with  them,  he  explained  ; 
and  Lily  nodded  a  delighted  assent. 

Into  the  shop  went  the  funny  little  pair,  the  rosy-cheeked, 
warmly-clad  little  boy,  and  the  little,  ragged  slip  of  a  girl. 

The  shopman  eyed  them  curiously.  He  was  rather  a  gruff- 
looking  old  man,  with  bushy  eyebrows  that  made  him  look 
very  fierce. 

"  Good  afternoon,"  said  Willie.  "  I  want  a  box  of  dominoes 
for  fourpence.  Would  you  let  us  have  the  very  best  you  can  for 
the  money,  please  ? " 

The  shopman  turned  and  took  down  a  little  box,  which  he 
opened  on  the  counter.  They  were  dominoes  certainly  ;  but 
what  ugly  httle  things — just  bl.ick  painted  wood,  all  rough  and 
uneven,  not  a  bit  like  the  lovely  shiny  white  ones  in  the  window. 

"  Oh  dear !  "  said  Willie,  "  is  that  the  very  best  for  four- 
pence  ?  It's  so  particular."  And  out  came  the  whole  story  of 
Freddy  and  his  ho|>eless  watch  for  Santa  Claus,  and  Willie's 
plan  to  set  this  right. 

Now,  although  the  shopman  looked  fierce,  he  was  the  very 
opposite,  and  his  heart  was  quite  full  of  little  Christmas  angels, 
who  were  all  as  sorry  as  could  be  when  they  heard  about  poor 
Freddy,  and  who  were  all  as  glad  as  could  be  when  they  heard 
Willie's  kind  plan.  .-Xnd  so,  between  being  gl.id  and  sorry  at 
the  same  time,  they  got  so  mixed  up  that  the  shopman  had 
to  cough  very  loudly  two  or  three  times  before  they  would  let 
him  speak. 

"  Let  me  see,"  he  said  ;  "  I  believe  I  have  sontething  better 
for  fourpence,"  And  turning  to  the  window  he  took  from  it  the 
very  box  they  had  been  admiring.  "  How  will  that  do,  sir  ?  " 
he  said. 

Willie's  face  crimsoned  with  delight.  "  Oh  ! "  he  cried,  "  is 
that  only  fourpence  ?    Yes,  please,  I'll  take  that." 

The  box  was  carefully  rolled  in  white  paper  and  tied  with 
pink  tape,  and  handed  over  to  Lily's  eager  grasp. 

"  Good-night,  and  a  Merry  Christmas  !  "  said  Willie,  and  out 
the  two  trotted. 

.•\t  the  shop  door  the  two  little  friends  of  an  hour  parted — 
Lily  to  carry  her  precious  gifts  to  lighten  the  burden  of  the  little 
cripple's  wear>-  hours,  and  Willie  to  his  home,  his  little  labour 
of  love  accomplished. 

As  soon  as  Willie  entered  the  house,  he  ran  to  tell  his  story 
to  his  mother  and  father.  "  I'm  so  sorry,"  he  said  ;  "  I  ha\en't 
got  a  single  present  for  either  of  you  ;  but,  you  see,  poor  little 
Freddy  had  nothing  at  .all.  You  don't  mind,  do  you,  mother 
dear?" 

"  My  darling  boy,"  said  his  mother,  drawing  him  close  to 
her,  "your  story  of  this  afternoon  and  of  how  you  spent  your 
sixpence  is  better  than  a  hundred  presents,''  and  she  kissed  him 
lovingly.  Then  father  patted  him  on  the  head,  and  said,  "  God 
bless  my  little  son '. "  and  after  a  minute  he  added  cheerfully, 
"  Be  ready  in  half  an  hour,  and  you  and  I'll  go  out  together  and 
see  if  we  can't  find  something  nice  for  the  little  mother." 

I.  M.  G. 
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Temperance  and  Literature 

A  CHAT  WITH  MR.  H.  J.  OSBORN 


IN  a  " Temperance  Note  "  in  the  Quiver  for  November,  "  On 
Using  the  Press,"  the  "  Leading  Temperance  Advocate  " 
who  writes    the   Temperance   pages    in   that   magazine   said : 
"Among   the    small   band   of  Temperance 
workers   keenly  alive   to  the  power  of  the 
press    as   an   aid    to    Temperance    work,    a 
foremost  place  must  be  given  to  Mr.  H.  J. 
Osborn.     More  than  a  quarter  of  a  century 
ago,    when   he    was   prominently   identified 
with  the  work  of  the  Western  Temperance 
League,  the  official  organ  of  that  association 
contained  many  contributions  from  his  pen 
urging  a  more  persistent  circulation  of  Tem- 
perance literature.  .  .   .  Upon  the  changes 
consequent    on    the     transference     of    the 
National  Temperance   League's  publication 
depot  to  the  Ideal  Publishing  Union,   Mr. 
Osborn  undertook  the  direction  of  the  depot, 
and  more  recently  still  he  has  become  the 
proprietor    of    the    National     Temperance 
Depot,  with    its  varied   stock   and   valuable 
copyrights.     His  intimate  knowledge  of  the 
different   phases   of  Temperance  effort,  his 
lifelong  experience  as  a  practical  worker,  and  the  high  respect 
in    which   he   is   held   by   all  sections    of   society,   make  him 
essentially  the  right  man    in  the  right    place  at   the  head  of 
this  historic  Temperance  publication  concern." 

Practically  Mr.  Osborn's  whole  life  has  been  spent  in  Tem- 
perance work.  He  served  a  full  apprenticeship,  in  early  days, 
as  a  voluntary  worker;  was  afterwards  fori  several  years  a  Secre- 
tary of  the  Central  Sunday  Closing  Association  ;  for  several 
more  a  London  Superintendent  of  the  United  Kingdom 
Alliance,  with  sole  charge  of  a  valuable  Press  Agency  ;  he  has 
almost  from  its  beginning  been  a  prominent  member  of  the 
Good  Templar  Order,  having  made  the  unique  record  of  at- 
tendance at,  and  throughout,  thirty-two  annual  Sessions  of  the 
Grand  Lodge ;  he  has  personally  studied  the  Temperance  and 
Prohibition  questions  in  Canada  and  the  United  States,  and 
published  a  booklet  on  the  subject  which  had  a  very  large 
circulation  ;  and  what  he  did  not  know  about  the  women's  side 
of  the  movement  he  could  learn  from  his  wife,  who  is  one  of 
the  Honorary  National  Secretaries  of  the  British  Women's 
Temperance  Association.  Himself  a  voluminous  writer  on 
Temperance  topics,  particularly  for  newspapers  and  magazines, 
and  a  Temperance  Editor  of  long  standing,  Mr.  Osborn  has 
put  his  best  work,  on  that  side,  into  the  United  Temperance 
Gazette,  of  which,  ever  since  its  inception  eight  years  ago,  he 
has  been  both  editor  and  manager.  In  large  type,  and  with 
abundant  illustration,  the  Gazette  is  not  surpassed  in  artistic 
excellence  by  any  of  the  shilling  and  sixpenny 
general  magazines.  The  eight  yearly  volumes  of 
this  magazine  de  luxe  present  a  historical  record 
of  the  Temperance  movement  whose  value  will 
increase  as  the  years  go  past,  and  that  in  a  form 
that  would  grace  drawing-room  and  library  alike. 

Mr.  Osborn  is  still  in  the  prime  of  life,  and 
a  man  of  restless  energy.  A  few  years  ago  he 
migrated  from  Highgate  to  Southend-on-Sea  to 
live  ;  soon  established  a  vigorous  Temperance 
League  ;  and  on  one  occasion  gathered  a  large 
party  at  a  Temperance  dinner  to  the  Mayor  of 
the  town,  who  was  a  total  abstainer.  Two  years 
ago  Mr.  Osborn  was  elected  to  the  Southend  Town 
Council  with  flying  colours.  On  this  body  he  has 
done  useful  work,  and,  without  undue  intrusion, 
never  neglects  to  unfurl  the  Temperance  banner. 
As  already  stated,  Mr.  Osborn  has  become  the 
sole  proprietor  of  the  National  Temperance  Pub- 
lication Depot,  where,  at  29,  Paternoster  Row,  he 
may  usually  be  found  head  over  ears  in  business. 
This  establishment  acts  as  a  sort  of  Temperance 
Clearing  House,  wholesale  and  retail  ;  for 
here   are  kept   supplies  for   Bands  of  Hope  and 


MR.    H.   J.  OSBORN 


Temperance     Societies,    and     all     Temperance     publications, 
whether  produced  by  the  depot  or  by  other  firms. 

To  quote  the  Quiver  note,  it  is  Mr.  Osborn's  "ambition  to 
cater  for  every  department  of  the  movement, 
so  that  those  who,  on  the  one  hand,  wish  to 
purchase  whole  libraries  for  their  Temperance 
societies,  or  who,  on  the  other  hand,  only 
want  a  supply  of  leaflets  for  a  mission,  can 
have  their  needs  promptly  met."  At  two 
days'  notice  customers  in  any  part  of  England 
can  obtain  what  they  want.  P.S.A.  prizes 
are  also  catered  for  ;  and  for  many  years  it 
has  been  a  comfort  to  Temperance  workers 
in  the  Colonies  to  have  a  central  depot  in 
London  which  can  expeditiously  meet  their 
demands. 

Just  now  Mr.  Osborn  has  a  special  scheme 
in  hand.  He  is  offering  one  thousand  sets  of 
a  "  Twenty- volutne  Temperance  Library  "  for 
half  a  guinea  each,  the  only  condition  being 
that  they  shall  remain  the  nucleus  or  part  of 
a  library  of  some  organisation.  The  books 
are  fresh  from  the  binder,  comprise  standard 
works  by  well-known  authors  of  the  present  and  past  days  ;  in- 
clude fiction,  poetry,  and  picture,  and,  what  is  much  needed, 
abundant  material  for  speakers,  writers  of  papers,  and  openers 
of  debates.  The  proposal  is,  in  most  of  its  features,  unique, 
and  will,  doubtless,  be  greatly  valued  and  widely  accepted. 

This  is  a  day  of  biographies,  and  in  many  circles  none  will 
be  more  sincerely  welcomed  than  that  of  Dr.  F.  R.  Lees, 
written  by  his  grandson  and  just  issued  by  Mr.  Osborn.  It  is 
a  handsome  volume  with  fine  portrait  and  several  illustra- 
tions, price  ^s.  6d.  Another  volume  which  will  supply  a  need 
often  felt  by  ladies  conducting  mothers'  meetings,  is  a  shilling 
book,  "A  Mother's  Journal,"  containing  two  excellent  stories, 
most  appropriate  for  reading  aloud.  The  authoress  is  Mrs. 
Buchanan,  a  daughter  of  the  well-known  veteran  Samuel 
Saunders,  of  Wiltshire — who  is  himself  a  hale  and  hearty 
abstainer  of  ninety  years. 

Another  departure  is  a  series  of  Elementary  School  prize 
books,  the  first  issue  in  which  is  an  eighteenpenny  volume, 
"Taming  a  River,"  by  Mr.  W.  J.  Forster,  and  is  perhaps  the 
best  of  that  well-known  writer's  many  books. 

Of  even  greater  value  than  any  single  volume  is  Mr. 
Osborn's  sixty-page  Temperance  Catalogue,  which  forms  a 
valuable  index  to  current  Temperance  literature,  is  of  the 
greatest  value  to  all  Temperance  workers,  and  which  is  sent 
post  free  on  application  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Osborn,  29,  Paternoster 
Row,  E.C. 


.•\  CORNER   OF  THK   BOOK  SALOON 
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OPINION. 

Unequalled  for 
HIGH   QUALITY, 

OPINION. 

"Pure  and  unmixed." 
"  Delicate  Aroma." 

80   years  of  resrular 
family    use    in    every 

"  Really  cheaper  to  use." 
—THE  LANCET. 

DELICIOUS    FLAVOR, 

country  in    the  world 
proves    that    "Van 

"  A  perfect  beverage,  com- 
bining Strength,  Purity, 
and  Solubility." 

-MEDICAL  ANNUAL. 

&   ECONOMY    IN    USE. 

Mouten's  Cocoa"  is  m  t 
only    the    hig:hest    in 
quality  and   the    most 

"Perfect  in  Flavor,  Pure 
and  well  prepared." 

Best  &  Goes  farthest. 

delicious  in  flavor,  but 
also  the  most  economi- 

-BRITISH MEDICAL  JOURNAL. 

cal  in  use. 

1 
• 

The  Golden  Lane  &  Hoxton  Costers'  Mission 

URGENTLY  NEEDS   YOUR  HELP 

To  carry  on  its  59  Religious,  Benevolent,  Thrift,  and  Temperance  Operations  in  "the  leading 
criminal  quarter  of  London."  This  great  work  was  founded  by  W.  J.  ORSMAN,  J.P.  in  1861, 
who  still  superintends  it,  with  the  assistance  of  157   Christian   working  men  and  women. 


the  marquis  of  northamptoh  supports  mr.  orsmam's  appeal. 

Castle  Ashby. 

Northampton. 


Once  a  year  we  take  the  liberty  of  asking 
you  to  sliare  with  us  the  financial  burden 
of  this  useful  Mission,  and  hitherto  a 
generous  response  has  kept  it  above  the 
water- line  of  debt. 

JUST  NOW  THERE  IS  A  REAL 
NEED  OF  HELP,  for  the  Wintei  Season 
is  at  hand  when  heavy  demands  are  made 
upon  our  purse  and  energies.  We  shall 
supply  above  20,000  FREE  MEALS  to 
poor,  ill-fed  children  of  the  Elementary 
Schools,  besides  aid  to  130  Cripples,  sick 
and  aged  Christians,  1,000  CHRISTMAS 
DINNERS,  etc.,  in  addition  to  the  usual 
religious  and  benevolent  operations. 
Donations  gladly  acknowledged  if  sent  to 
me,  or  to  the  Golden  Lane  Mission  afc, 
Barclay  &  Co.,  54,  Lombard  Street,   E.C. 


fl-.  A. 


•f 
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Milton  House, 

130,  Shacklewell  Green. 
Hackney,   N.E. 


^0/a. 
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A  Home  for  the  Homeless 


THERE  is  a  touch  of  paradox  underlying  these  words,  yet 
none  could  more  accurately  describe  the  noble  and 
beneficent  work  carried  on  at  Medland  Hall,  under  the  auspices 
of  the  London  Congregational  Union.  Its  supreme  claim  to 
the  attention  of  philanthropically-minded  people  lies  in  the  fact 
that,  although  ostensibly  worked  by  a  particular  denomina- 
tion, it  is  the  only  free  shelter  in  the  great  Metropolis  open 
to  homeless  men  all  the  year  round,  irrespective  of  creed  or 
nationality. 

A  few  figures  will  show  at  a  glance  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  that  is  undertaken  by  this  institution,  and,  what  is  equally 
important,  how  successfully  it  accomplishes  it.  Medland  Hall 
has  been  open  for  twelve  years,  and  during  that  time  the 
admissions  have  amounted  to  the  enormous  total  of  1,705,565. 
In  each  case  food  has  been  supplied  as  well  as  lodging.  For 
the  past  si.K  years  an  additional  number  (160,160)  for  whom 
sleeping-accommodation  could  not  be  provided,  have  had  a 
substantial  meal  gratuitously. 

Turning  to  the  latest  report,  we  find  that  the  admissions  for 
all-night  accommodation  during  the  past  year  numbered  124,458, 
a  nightly  average  of  342.  But  the  sleeping-accommodation  is 
not  nearly  sufficient,  and  as  a  consequence  50,086  men,  a 
nightly  average  of  137,  had  to  be  turned  away.  No  less  than 
174,544  free  meals  were  supplied,  while  assistance  was  given  to 
12,373  men.  These  figures  speak  far  more  eloquently  for 
Medland  Hall  and  the  good  work  it  is  doing  than  any 
written  enforcement  of  its   claims. 

But  besides  caring  for  men's  bodies,  Medland  Hall  also 
cares  for  their  souls.  The  Sunday  evening  services  form  a 
very  important  part  of  the  work  at  the  institution.  They  are 
very  popular,  as  may  be  judged  from  the  fact  that,  during  the 
past  year,  as  many  as  29,407  men  attended  them.  Long  ere 
the  usual  places  of  worship  are  opening  their  doors  for  the 
Sunday  evening  service,  the  congregation  of  Medland  Hall 
begins  to  assemble.  Groups  of  weary,  haggard-looking  men 
may  be  seen  standing  in  the  vicinity  of  the  building.    Presently 


the  hour  of  six  booms  from  a  neighbouring  steeple,  Medland 
Hall  opens  its  hospitable  doors,  and  the  motley  crowd  begins 
slowly  to  enter.  Half  an  hour  later  Mr.  E.  Wilson  Gates, 
the  indefatigable  superintendent  of  this  philanthropic  work  of 
the  London  Congregational  Union,  accompanied  by  several 
of  his  helpers,  makes  his  appearance  on  the  platform,  and 
the  service  duly  commences.  Everything  is  done  to  make 
the  service  as  attractive  as  possible,  and  there  is  always  an 
excellent  choir  in  attendance.  Many  helpers  come  from 
churches  in  the  suburbs,  and  altogether  about  two  hundred 
(some  of  them  artistes  of  high  standing)  render  gratuitous 
service  in  the  course  of  the  year.  In  addition  to  the  Sunday 
services  there  are  week-night  concerts  throughout  the  winter 
months. 

Our  picture  gives  an  idea  of  how  Medland  Hall  looks  on  a 
Sunday  evening.  Mr.  F.  M.  Holmes,  in  an  excellent  account 
of  the  work  at  Medland  Hall,  writes  :  "  The  difficulty  of 
interesting  six  hundred  homeless  men  weekly,  year  in,  year 
out,  on  Sunday  evenings,  is  no  light  one,  but  Mr.  Gates  faces 
the  task  brightly  and  firmly,  and  has  been  eminently  successful 
in  overcoming  it.  He  possesses  such  an  admirable  mingling  of 
shrewdness,  and  kindness,  and  sound  common  sense,  that  one 
might  say  he  was  born  for  this  special  work,  and  he  announces 
the  different  parts  of  the  service  with  a  happiness  of  expression 
and  turn  of  phrase,  and  occasionally  touches  of  feeling,  which 
quite  carry  his  strange  and  crowded  congregation  with  him — • 
probably  the  strangest  congregation  in  London.  To  preach  in 
the  ordinary  way  to  these  wearied  men — half-dazed,  some  of 
them,  by  fatigue  and  depression — would  be  well-nigh  impossible. 
Mr.  Gates  makes  great  use  of  what  he  calls — Song  Sermons. 
He  avoids  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  long  speech  or  long 
reading.  Brief  and  Bright  might  be  his  motto  for  these  services, 
and  his  watchword  throughout  is  the  old  Latin  exhortation 
"  Sursum  Corda"  ("  Lift  up  your  Hearts"). 

Donations  should  be  sent  to  Mr.  E.  Wilson  Gates,  at  his 
office,  Memorial  Hall,  Farringdon  Street,  E.G. 
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n  GUNNER 
flNJ) 


'-Locoa 


NOT  TIRED  SINCE   USING  VI-COCOA. 

Thomas  Marshall,  A. B.,  I^ess  29,  Room  14,  Royal  )(aval  Gunnery  School,  SheerneM.writM:  — 
"  I  am  undergoing  a  course  of  Gunnery  in  the  bleak  .-inil  hitler  weather  at  Sheemess 
during  the  daytime,  after  which  I  feel  very  tired  and  fatigued,  and  finding  out  I  wanted 
a  stimulating  beverage,  and  having  heard  of  your  famous  Vi-Cocoa.  I  resolved  to  try 
it.    With  good  results.     If  you  wish  to  use  this  testimonial  you  .ire  at  litK;rty  to  do  so. ' 


"UNDOUBTED  PURITY  AND  STRENGTH. "-i^/crf/Vo/ /»/arar<W. 
'IN  THE  FRONT  R.\NK  OF  REALLY  VALUABLE  FOODS."- ;:.«««/. 


FAVOURED  IIY  THK   HOMKS  (<:   llOSITI  AI.S  OF  r.RKAT    BRITAIN. 
Dainty  Sarnple  Tin  Free  to  any  Addrees. 

Address:  Dr. Tibbies' Vi-Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill  l{ow,  London,  E.G. 


ID-A-IKFT^V      S./%.]VI:F»3L.E2 


The  London  Medical  Record 
says  :  — "  It  is  retained  when  all 
other  foods  are  rejected." 

The  Bntish  Medical  ioumal 
says  :— "  Benger's  Food  has  by 
its    excellence     established    a 
reputation  of  its  own." 
Bengers  Food  is  sold  in  tins  by 

Chemists^  Wc,  fverywhtre. 


(Bdristmas 
festivities. 


A  Dish  of  Bird's  Custard 
and  Tinned  Fruit  is 
always  received  witii 
delight  at  Children's 
Parties. 


RICH   AND  CREAMY, 

YET   WILL   NOT 

DISAGREE. 


NO  EGGSF 


Produces  Delicious  Custard  without 
Eggs,  The  unf aihng  resource  of  every 
Successful    Hostess    when    catering 
J  for  large  or  small  Parties, 

NO  RiSKF        NO    TROUBLE  F 
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The   Home   Department 


Result   of  Acrostic   Competition 

The  first  prize  has  been  won  by — 

Mr.  J.  W.  Jefferson, 

30,  Richard  Street, 

Crewe,  Cheshire, 

for  the  following  : 

Acrostic 
T   ell  me  the  secret  of  a  happy  life, 
H  ow  man  can  best  his  generation  serve, 
E    ver  do  right,  nor  from  his  duty  swerve. 
H  ow  to  he  brave  amidst  the  conflict  wild, 
O  nward  still  marching,  though  the  odds  be  great, 
M  aking.  each  day,  progress  to  nobler  things, 
E    mploying  time,  life's  trouble  to  abate  : 
D   o  unto  others  as  you  would  that  they 
E    agerly  and  with  joy  should  do  to  you  ; 
P    ray  daily  for  God's  wisdom,  as  your  guide, 
A   nd  see  that  to  life's  duties  you  are  true ; 
R   evere  the  things  that  pure  and  holy  are, 
T    o  others'  woe  and  sorrow  lend  an  ear, 
M  ark  each  day  with  its  meed  of  service  done, 
E    nter  the  path  of  duty,  that  shows  clear, 
N   ever  be  false  to  God  and  righteousness — 
T    his  only  is  the  secret  of  success. 

The  second  prize  has  again  to  be  divided,  and  copies  of 
"  Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the  Cabbage  Patch  "  will  be  sent  to— 
Mr.  p.  C.  Fitzgerald, 
,  127,  Fitzroy  Street, 

Cambridge, 

for: 

Acrostic 
T    he  fireside  pleasures,  the  happy  home  delights, 
H   ave  pleasure  to  lend  a  brightness  to  wet  and  weary  nights  ; 
E    nchantment  of  some  story,  or  high  poetic  page 
H  old  in  a  golden  glamour  the  simple  and  the  sage, 
O   'er  us,  their  faithful  lovers,  they  cast  a  subtle  spell,  , 

M  ake  all  our  troubles  trifles,  make  all  our  ills  seem  well. 
E   ach  noble  aspiration,  each  gleam  of  truth  we  catch, 
D   raws  from  our  souls'  recesses  high  hopes,  high  aims,  to  match 
E   ach  tale  of  great  endeavour,  of  vic'try  hardly  won  ; 
P    aints  some  grey  path  with  glory,  makes  some  dull  duty  done. 
A   nd  mvisic  lends  her  sweetness,   her  melody  and  fire. 
R   ing  out,  O  cheery  voices,  the  happy  home-birds'  choir, 
T    o-morrow  brings  its  duties,  but,  be  they  hard  or  light, 
M  emory  will  hold  to  help  us  the  music  made  to-night. 
E   nchained  by  home's  sweet  influence,  be  life  or  short  or  long, 
N   o  day  shall  pass  but  bringeth  its  proof  how  firm  and  strong 
T    he  golden  links  that  fetter,  and  keep  our  hearts  from  wrong. 

And  to — 

Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham, 

for  the  following  : 

Acrostic 
T    here  is  in  this  phrase  one  word  ever  sweet ; 
H   oldeth  it  not  an  enchantment  for  all  ? 
E    ach  weary  toiler  doth  wend  there  his  feet, 
H   aving  obeyed  sacred  duties'  high  call. 
O   ver  the  pages  the  Monthly  can  show, 
M  using  what  each  of  its  writers  doth  say, 
E   ase  comes  for  burdens  true  human  hearts  know, 
D   oing  the  tasks  that  arise  wilh  each  day. 
E   xcellent  things  this  "Department"  contains; 
P    rize  competitions  are  found  'mong  the  rest, 
A  Iways  demanding  some  tax  on  our  brains    - 
R  ightly  to  answer  and  win  in  the  test. 
T   hus  in  these  columns,  for  young  and  for  old, 
M  uch  may  be  found  of  high  precept  to  guide 
E    ach  one  who  reads  them  to  death  true  and  bold, 
N   erving  resolve  by  the  good  to  abide, 
T    ill  all  the  storms  of  earth's  life  we  outride. 

Very  close  in  merit  is  Mr.  A.  W.  Evans's  acrostic,  which  I 
am  sorry  I  have  not  space  to  quote  ;  and  after  him  in  order  of 
merit  come  Miss  E.  Penfold,  Miss  15.  Evans,  Mr.  G.  Martin, 
Mr.  A.  Gri.x,  and  Miss  M.  W.  Brown. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  book  prizes  will  be  given  for  two  original 
Christmas  hymns.  In  length  the  hymns  must  not  exceed  one 
hundred  and  fifty  words. 

No  competitor  may  send  more  than  one  attempt,  and  written 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Name  and  address  must  be  on 
the  competition  paper,  and  not  on  a  separate  sheet.  Please  say 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "  Songs  of  Rest,"  by  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll  (Presentation  Edition) ;  the  second  will  be 
two  volumes  of  Dr.  Alexander  Maclaren's  "  A  Year's  Ministry  " 
(First  and  Second  Series).  These  are  books,  I  am  sure,  all  will 
be  eager  to  compete  for. 

All  papers  must  reach  me  on  or  before  December  i.  Address 
"Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  E.C. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.     The  January  number  will, 
however,  be  ready  on  December  15.     Competitors  will  therefore 
require  to  prepare  their  papers  by  November  28. 


Some  Soups,  and  How  to  Make  Them 

Now  that  the  cold  weather  is  likely  to  be  on  us,  and  the 
body  to  need  more  heating,  nourishing,  and  fattening  food, 
soup  should  form  an  important  item  in  a  cook's  work.  Before, 
or  during,  or  after  a  long,  cold  journey,  or  great  exertion,  a  cup 
of  good  soup  is  reviving  and  sustaining.  It  is  an  excellent 
"night-cap"  taken  the  last  thing  before  going  to  bed,  or 
"restorer"  if  taken  during  the  morning,  or  made  a  modest 
lunch  of. 

Many  persons  say  they  cannot  digest  soup,  and  in  some 
cases  this  is  the  case  ;  but  in  numbers  of  cases  when  the  blame 
is  laid  on  the  soup,  it  is  the  variety  and  quantity  of  courses 
which  follow  upon  it  which  should  be  blamed.  Or  the  soup  is 
taken  at  an  inopportune  time— say  when  one  has  just  come  in 
from  a  long  and  tiring  walk,  and  is  already  in  a  glow.  Some 
little  time  should  always  elapse  after  taking  exercise  before  any 
food  is  partaken  of.  To  eat  or  drink  immediately  on  coming 
in  from  a  walk  is  as  injurious  as  to  walk  immediately  after 
eating  and  drinking. 

Here  are  some  recipes  for  inexpensive  and  notrrishing  soups : 

Kidney  Soup 
Take  half  an  ox  kidney,  cut  into  very  small  pieces,  season 
with  pepper  and  salt,  dredge  a  tablespoonful  of  flour  over,  and 
fry  in  hot  dripping,  stirring  the  pieces  about  for  a  few  minutes. 
Put  two  quarts  of  hot  water  into  a  stewpan,  and  turn  the  fried 
kidney  into  this.  Have  ready,  cleaned  and  cut  up  very  small, 
a  moderate-sized  turnip,  a  large  carrot,  a  small  onion,  two  outer 
sticks  of  celery,  and  fry  them  in  dripping;  then  add  to  the  soup, 
with  a  bunch  of  parsley,  a  sprig  of  thyme,  and  a  bay-leaf  tied 
together.  Boil  gently  for  three  hours.  Mix  a  tablespoonful  ot 
flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  cold  water,  add  gradually  a  pint 
of  the  hot  liquor,  and  turn  the  whole  into  the  soup  ;  stir  the 
soup  once  more  to  prevent  it  getting  lumpy,  let  it  boil  for  a 
few  moments,  then  add  salt  and  pepper  to  taste,  a  teaspoonful 
of  ketchup,  and  a  few  drops  of  browning,  if  necessary.  Remove 
the  parsley,  etc.,  and  serve  the  soup  very  hot. 

Artichoke  Soup 
Wash  and  peel  two  pounds  of  Jerusalem  artichokes,  and  put 
them  into  an  enamelled  stewpan  with  a  piece  of  butter,  two  bay- 
leaves,  and  two  or  three  strips  of  bacon  rind  well  scalded  and 
scraped,  or  a  ham-bone.  Cover  the  pan  and  let  the  vegetables 
stew  in  the  butter  for  ten  minutes  ;  shake  the  pan  now  and 
again  to  prevent  their  burning.  Pour  water  over  the  artichokes 
sufficient  to  cover  them,  and  stew  gently  till  soft.  Rub  through 
a  sieve,  and  mix  with  the  liquor  in  which  they  were  boiled;  make 
the  soup  hot,  and  add  boiling  milk  till  the  mixture  is  as  thick  as 
double  cream.  Add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste.  A  quarter  of 
a  pint  of  cream  added  just  before  serving  makes  a  delicious- 
and  valuable  addition  to  the  soup,  but  it  is  quite  good  and 
nourishing  without  it. 
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The  *^ Liberator''  Disaster 


ELEVEN  years  have  now  passed  since  the  terrible  news  of 
the    "  Liberator "  crash  swept  hkc  a  devastating  storm 
through  the  length  and  breadth  of  the  land,  bringing  sorrow  and 
suffering  into  almost  every  town  and  village  of  the  kingdom. 
Most  people  have  almost  entirely  forgotten  what  has  been 

truly  called  the  cruel- 
lest conimercial  disaster 
of  the  nineteenth  cen- 
tury—  which  spelt  the 
keenest  anguish  and 
premature  death  to  hun- 
dreds, and  prolonged 
misery,  despair,  and  ruin 
to  thousands,  suddenly 
robbed  of  their  life- 
savings  just  as  they 
were  entering  upon  the 
evening  of  their  days, 
and  were  hoping  to  en- 
joy the  fruit  of  their 
industry  and  thrift. 

I  am  aware  that  a 
few  friends  have  thought 
this  Fund  should  have  been  finished  some  time  since,  at  least 
when  our  rough  original  estimate  of  its  needs  came  to  be  realised. 
But  that  was  clearly  because  they  did  not  know  the  facts.  If 
they  will  kindly  take  the  trouble  to  read  this  page  through, 
I  feel  sure  they  will  quickly  arrive  at  another  conclusion. 

It  was  impossible  to  forecast  the  actual  requirements  of  the 
Fund.  Much  has  been  accomplished.  That  more  than  2,800 
destitute  or  semi-destitute  cases  have  received  assistance,  and 
that  nearly  1,000  of  these  who  were  70  years  of  age  and 
upwards  have  been  made  annuitants  and  receive  their  half- 
yearly  grants  as  long  as  they  live  and  are  in  need,  is  indeed 
something  to  be  devoutly  thankful  for.  But  the  simple  fact 
that  during  the  past  twelve  months  more  than  50  new  cases 
have  applied  for  help,  most  of  them  as  pitiable  as  any  that  had 
been  previously  dealt  with,  is  sufficient  to  show  that  the  Fund 
cannot  yet  be  closed.  Moreover,  a  fresh  and  careful  survey  of 
the  many  hundreds  of  cases  that  still  remain  upon  our  books 
has  convinced  my  Committee  that  much  still  remains  to  be 
done  if  we  would  truly  carry  out  its  original  beneficent  purpose. 

The  Outlook 

There  are  now  3,170  cases  registered,  of  whom  no  fewer 
than  633  have  passed  to  their  eternal  rest  since  the  Fund  was 
started.  Of  the  survivors  there  are  still  659  annuitants, 
70  years  of  age  and  upwards,  whose  half-yeariy  grant  is  assured 
to  them,  but  in  many  cases  is  felt  to  be  miserably  insufficient. 
Much  better  than  nothing,  undoubtedly  !  But  how  meagre  the 
help  has  been  compared  with  the  heavy  loss  sustained  is  seen 
in  our  last  Report,  which  shows  that  the  average  of  the  2,l6l 
grants  made  during  the  year  was  less  than  ^3  los.  apiece,  or 
£7  a  year,  whilst  many  of  the  recipients  had  been  accustomed 
to  receive  ^25,  ^50,  and  in  some  cases  more  than  ^100  per 
annum,  in  the  way  of  interest,  from  the  various  companies  of 
the  Balfour  group. 

Then  there  are  over  350  cases  that  are  60  years  of  age  and 
under  70,  most  of  them  greatly  afiflicted,  and  needing  the  help 
quite  us  muchiislhe a.nnuka.nis,6ui w/to /iM'eyei (ode pro7/ii/i-t//(>r. 

From  the  foregoing  it  is,  I  think,  clearly  apparent  that 
another  ten  or  twenty  thousand  pounds  are  urgendy  needed  to 
complete  this  Good  Samaritan  effect. 

Simply  premising  further  (i)  that  the  warm  expressions  of 
gratitude  in  the  following  letters  are  gladly  passed  on  to  all  my 
willing  helpers  in  the  work  ;  and  (2)  that  every  case,  before 
receiving  help,  is  duly  accredited  by  two  reliable  local 
references,  I  beg  my  kind-hearted  readers  to  consider  first — 

SOME  TYPICAL  NEW  CASES 
An  Architectural  Draughtsman  (age  60,  Congrega- 
tional), who  lost  all  his  savings  in  one  of  the  Balfour  Group  of 
Companies,  was  at  the  time  of  the  "  Liberator  "  crash  employed 
in  the  City,  but  soon  after  lost  his  situation  through  the  death 
of  his  employer,  and  has  ever  since  had  a  hard  struggle  to  live, 
through  affliction,  and  his  constant  failure  to  obtain  more  than 
occasional  work. 

But  his  pathetic  story  will  be  best  told  in  his  own  language. 
He  writes  : — 

"Dkar  Sir, — I  was  an  unfortunate  shareholder  in  the 
London  and  General  Bank.  Further,  I  had  made  a  provision 
for  my  old  age  by  insuring  my  life  for  ^200,  payable  at  the  age 
of  65,  but  not  being  able  to  pay  the  premium  through  losing  my 
savings,  I  was  obliged  to  let  my  policy  lapse,  and  therefore  lost 
my  money  there. 

"  1  am  now  in  the  utmost  distress,  with  daily  expectation  of 
being  turned  into  the  streets  through  not  being  able  to  pay  my 
rent.  I  reluctantly  make  this  urgent  appeal,  which  distress 
compels  me  to  do,  to  the  '  Liberator'  Relief  Committee,  in  the 


hope  they  may  be  able  to  assist  me  with  a  few  pounds  to  enable 
me  to  keep  a  shelter  over  my  head. 

"  I  am  (x)  years  of  age,  and  unable  through  failing  eyesight 
to  follow  my  profession  of  architectural  draughtsman. 

"  I  have  had  to  pawn  and  sell  nearly  everything  I  possess  to 
obtain  food  from  day  to  day  for  myself  and  wife. 

"  Trusting  your  Committee  will  take  my  case  into  their  kind 
consideration,  and  afford  me  some  relief, 
"  I  remain, 

"  Yours  respectfully,  etc," 

An  Ex-Coachman  (age  69,  Church  of  England),  who  has 

a  wife  and  daughter  dependent  upon  him,  and  who  is  unable  to 
find  a  situation,  writes,  October  20,  1902  :  — 

"  Rkv.  Sir, — Knowing  you  are  connected  with  the 
'  Liberator '  Relief  Fund,  I  take  the  liberty  of  writing  to 
you  to  know  if  anything  can  be  done  for  me.  I  am  out  of 
employment  and  70  years  of  age  next  April  ;  too  old  to  follow 
my  work  as  coachman.  Unfortunately  I  was  a  shareholder  in 
the  '  Liberator,'  in  which  I  lost  ;^2io,  and  ^35  in  the  '  Building 
Estate  Brickfield  Co.,'  which  you  will  readily  understand  were 
the  savings  of  a  lifetime.  Trusting  to  your  kindness  to  consider 
my  application  and  to  have  a  reply, 

"  Yours  obediently,  etc." 

SOME  TYPICAL  ANNUITANTS 

whose  half-yearly  grants  it  is  desired  to  increase  as  soon  as 
funds  will  permit. 

Solace  in  the  Severest  Affliction 

A  Retired  Pastor  (age  73,  Baptist),  who  has  been  sorely 
afflicted  ever  since  his  severe  loss  of  ^810,  and  at  intervals 
with  a  kind  of  death-in-life.     His  much-tried  wife  writes  : — 

"  My  dear  Friends, — Kindly  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for 
the  most  acceptable  grant  and  the  words  of  comfort  you  sent  me 
last  Sunday  morning.  I  had  spent  a  very  bad  week  with  my 
dear  husband,  as  he  was  much  more  trying  than  usual.  Perhaps 
you  remember  my  telling  you  before  that  the  shock  of  the 
"  Liberator  "  smash  has  caused  "  softening  of  the  brain,"  which 
is  one  of  the  worst  complaints  I  think  any  one  can  have. 

"  We  have  been  permitted  to  keep  him  at  home  so  far,  but 
he  is  daily  becoming  more  difficult  to  manage.  I  felt  quite 
worn  out  with  the  strain  of  last  week,  and  cannot  tell  you  the 
comfort  you  gave  me  by  the  cheery  words  in  the  motto  for 
1902.     What  a  blessing  it  is  to  know  that — 

'All  the  griefs  by  Him  are  ordered, 
Needful  is  each  one  for  thee. 
Every  tear  by  Him  is  counted, 
One  too  much  there  cannot  l)e.' 
These    words    have    been   well    committed    to    memory    this 
week.     Thank  you  so  much   for  thus    reminding    me    of  the 
love  that  never  fails. 

"  We  were  so  pleased  to  see  a  photo  of  yours  in  The  British 
Monthly  some  time  ago.  My  poor  husband  often  looks  at  it, 
and  wonders  if  you  will  be  spared  to  help  all  the  OLD  people  for 
whom  you  have  given  so  much  time  and  labour.  May  God  bless 
you  both  and  spare  you  a  long  life  of  happiness  is  the  earnest 
prayer  of  "  Yours  gratefully,  etc." 

TYPICAL  CASE  OVER  60, 

but-under  70  years  of  age,  that  should  be  treated  as  annuitants 
as  soon  as  funds  will  allow. 

An  Afflicted  Fitter  (age  61,  Congregationalist),  whose 

doctor  certifies  that  he  is  a  confirmed  invalid.    His  wife  writes: — 
"Dear     Sir,  — Once 


more  thanking  you  for  the 

grant  you  sent  me  last  April. 

It  was  a  great  help  to  me. 

Where  there  is  sickness  in 

the  house  money  soon  goes. 

My  husband  is  still  very  ill, 

and  the  doctor  says  he  will 

never  work  attain.     Would 

it  be  possible  for  you  to  do 

anything  for  us  out  of  the 

funds  you  have  to  distribute? 

It  seems  very  hard  that  the 

money  we  were  saving  to 

keep  us  when  my  husband 

could  not  work  should  be 

taken  from  us,  and  now  we 

have  to  live  on  the  sick-pay 

that  the  club  allows  us  for 

a  short  time.      If  you  could  in  any  way  help  us  we  should  be 

very  thankful.  •  "  Yours,  etc." 

Cheques  and  P.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  "  Libe- 
rator' Relief  Fund,  crossed  the  "London  City  and  Midland 
Bank,"  and  sent  to  the  Secretary, 

Rev.  J.  Stockwell  Watts, 

16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.C. 
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Rice  Soup 
Wash  two  tablespoonsful  of  Carolina  rice  in  two  waters, 
and  boil  in  a  quart  of  water  till  soft.  Pass  it,  liquid  and  all, 
through  a  sieve,  and  if  the  rice  should  collect  in  lumps,  beat 
these  out  carefully  with  the  back  of  a  spoon.  When  the 
mixture  is  quite  smooth,  put  it  back  in  the  saucepan  and  make 
it  hot  once  more.  Heat  the  yolks  of  two  eggs,  add  pepper  and 
salt  and  a  small  quantity  of  cream  or  milk.  Let  the  soup  cool 
a  little,  then  mi.K  a  little  with  the  eggs,  etc.,  and  add  to  the 
remainder  of  the  soup  in  the  saucepan.  Stir  all  over  the  five 
for  a  moment  or  two,  and  serve  very  hot. 

Potato  Soup 
Wash  a  pound  of  potatoes,  and  peel  very  thinly,  removing 
all  specks.  Weigh  them.  Cut  them  into  thin  slices  and  throw 
them  into  cold  water,  where  they  should  lie  for  a  time.  Wash 
and  shred  a  stick  of  celery,  and  thinly  slice  one  peeled  onion. 
Melt  one  ounce  of  butter  or  dripping  in  a  saucepan,  strain  the 
potatoes,  and  put  them  with  the  celery  and  onion  in  the  sauce- 
pan too.  Place  the  lid  on  the  pan  and  stew  for  a  few  minutes, 
taking  care  that  the  contents  do  not  burn.  Then  add  a  pint 
and  a  half  of  stock,  or  the  liquor  meat  has  been  boiled  in. 
Simmer  slowly  for  an  hour  and  a  lialf,  or  until  the  potatoes  are 
quite  soft.  Stir  the  soup  frequently,  and  take  care  it  does  not 
burn.  If  too  thick,  add  more  water.  Rub  as  much  as  possible 
of  the  vegetable  through  a  sieve  into  a  basin,  rinse  out  the 
saucepan,  and  replace  the  soup  and  make  it  very  hot  again 
Serve  with  crotUons  of  fried  bread. 

Rabbit  Soup 

Wash  and  prepare  a  r.abbit,  and  let  it  lie  in  salt  and  water 
for  about  half  an  hour,  then  take  it  out  and  dry  it  and  cut  into 
joints.  Cut  the  flesh  and  an  ounce  of  lean  ham  into  small 
pieces,  or  you  can  add  a  ham-bone  instead,  if  you  have  one. 
Chop  up  the  bones  and  place  with  the  meat  in  a  saucepan  of 
cold  water  ;  add  salt.  Bring  to  a  boil  and  skim  well,  then  add 
a  little  piece  of  carrot,  onion,  and  turnip,  cut  into  sm.all  pieces, 
add  also  a  few  stalks  of  parsley,  a  bay-leaf,  a  small  blade  of 
mace,  and  a  few  peppercorns.  Let  the  soup  simmer  for  four  or 
five  hours,  skimming  occasionally.  When  the  goodness  has  all 
been  extracted  from  the  rabbit,  strain  through  a  fine  sieve  into 
a  basin.  Pound  the  meat,  and  rub  it  with  a  little  of  the  soup  to 
moisten  it,  through  a  wire  sieve.  Wash  out  the  saucepan,  and 
melt  an  ounce  of  butter  in  it  ;  into  this  rub  smoothly  an  ounce 
of  flour,  and  mix  until  quite  smooth,  then  pour  in  half  a  pint  of 
milk,  the  soup  and  meat,  and  boil  up  again,  stirring  all  the 
time.     Boil  for  ten  minutes  or  so  ;  add  pepper  and  salt  to  taste. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Woodruff. — 1  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again,  and 
to  know  that  you  were  pleased  with  "  The  Cloud  of  Witness." 
It  is  a  wonderfully  beautiful  collection,  and  one  every  lover  of 
beautiful  prose  and  verse  should  possess.  I  liked  your  bright 
little  acrostic  very  much.  1  shall  hope  to  see  your  handwriting 
amongst  my  letters  for  the  next  number. 

Can  any  of  my  readers  inform  Woodruff  who  is  the  author 
of  the  lines  beginning,  "  'Tis  the  Master  who  holds  the  mallet," 
and  where  they  are  to  be  found .' 

Rev.  G.  W.  T.— :Thank  you  for  your  kind  thought  in  sending 
me  a  copy  of  the  magazine.  I  was  of  course  much  interested 
to  see  the  hymn  in  its  proper  setting,  which  I  like.  The  hymn 
itself  was  a  favourite  of  mine,  I  remember,  when  it  was  in  my 
hands  before.  The  next  competition  should  suit  your  tastes, 
and  I  shall  hope  for  a  contribution  from  you  if  you  have  time. 
1  am  very  pleased  that  the  prize  was  so  useful  and  appreciated. 
Congratulations  again  this  month.  I  hope  you  will  like  your 
prizes.  There  is  a  good  deal  of  sound  philosophy  in  the  homely 
sayings  of  Mrs.  Wiggs.  Would  there  were  more  of  her 
cheerful  kind  in  this  world  ! 

H.  L.— You  are  quite  right  to  complain  to  the  publishers  ; 
it  is  what  they  wish  done  in  cases  of  such  delay  in  delivery. 
Several  of  my  coriespondents  this  month  write  of  having  had 
their  copies  on  the  22nd  ;  yours  should,  of  course,  have  been  no 
later  than  that.  I  hoi>e  this  new  number  will  be  in  your  hands 
in  good  time,  and  that  I  may  have  a  hymn  from  your  pen. 
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Marcia.— Thank  you  for  your  kind  notes.  I  hope  "else- 
where "  has  been  found.  Do  you  know  The  Christian  Ai;e, 
4,  St.  Bride's  Street,  E.C.,  or  Christian  Globe,  185,  Fleet 
Street,  E.G.,  or  The  Christian  Messenger,  48  to  50,  Aldcrsgatc 
Street,  E.G.  ?  These  might  suit  you,  but  of  the  amiability  of 
the  editors  I  have  no  personal  knowled|i;c.  Are  not  all  editors 
kind  and  amiable  ?  Then  there  is  The  Methodist  Recnriirr 
161,  Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  and  The  Methodist  Times,  125,  Fleet 
.Street,  E.G.,  and  The  Methodist  Monthly,  1 19,  Salisbury  Square, 
Fleet  Street,  E.G.,  all,  I  am  sure,  with  ideal  editors  at  the  helm. 
It  is  always  a  pleasure  to  receive  one  of  your  breezy,  cordial 
letters. 

Jank. — The  verses  you  enquire  about  are  by  P'aber.  You 
will  find  them  in  "  The  Cloud  of  Witness,"  on  p.  479.  There 
are  two  verses  besides  the  one  you  quote.  They  are  as 
follows  : 

How  that  to  comfort  Ihoie  that  mourn 

U  a  thing  for  saints  to  try  ; 
Yet,  haply  God  might  have  Hone  leii. 

Had  a  saint  been  there, — not  I. 

Alas !  we  have  to  little  grace, 

With  love  so  little  bum, 
That  the  hardest  of  our  works  for  God 

Is  to  comfort  those  who  mourn. 

Menie.— If  you  rub  the  polished  table  with  a  cloth  dipped 
in  paraffin,  and  then  apply  methylated  spirit,  rubbing  it  on  with 
a  clean,  soft  cloth,  I  think  you  will  find  the  marks  made  by  the 
hot  dishes  will  disappear.  If  they  do  not  do  so  with  the  first 
application,  try  it  again.  You  should  get  a  piece  of  thick  felt 
to  fit  your  table  to  the  edges.  With  this  under  the  white  cloth, 
there  will  be  no  danger  of  further  markings. 

Thrifty. — There  are  so  many  ways  of  using  up  cold  fish, 
and  so  many  appetising  dishes  to  be  tnade  with  it,  I  should  fill 
my  columns  were  I  to  give  you  all  the  recipes,  or  a  half  of  them. 
Here  is  one  for  the  time  ;  you  shall  have  more  if  you  care  to. 
For  flaked  fish,  melt  in  a  small  saucepan  one  ounce  of  butter. 
When  melted,  stir  in  with  a  wooden  spoon  the  same  weight  of 
flour.  Mix  till  quite  smooth,  and  then  stir  in  slowly  half  a  pint 
of  milk.  Boil  slowly  for  five  minutes,  stirring  all  the  time  ;  add 
half  a  teacupful  of  warm  cream,  season  to  taste  with  a  grating  of 
nutmeg,  salt,  and  pepper.  Have  ready  the  cold  fish,  broken  into 
flakes  and  freed  fi'om  bones  and  skin,  stir  it  into  the  creamy 
mixture,  and  make  thoroughly  hot.  Pile  the  fish  high  on  a  very 
hot  dish,  and  arrange  crofitons  of  fried  bread  around  it. 

Penklope  wishes  to  know  if  any  reader  can  tell  her  the 
name  of  the  author  of  the  verses  beginning 

Thou  that  in  life's  crowded  city  are  arrived,  thou  know'kt 

not  how, 
Uy  what  jath  or  on  what  errand. 

She  thinks  they  conclude  as  follows  : 

Oh  beware  lett  the  Lord's  business  be  neglected  whil'st  thou  gaze. 

G.  R.— Thank  you  for  your  suggestion.  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  make  use  of  it  in  some  future  number. 

Knowledge.— Uo  you  think  you  are  quite  wise  or  kind  to 
offer  yourself  as  a  nurse  ?  You  admit  you  have  had  no  know- 
ledge or  experience  of  children,  and  that  you  have  been  brought 
up  in  a  most  comfortable  home  with  every  luxury.  I  can  quite 
understand  your  finding  life  empty  or  dull,  and  your  wish  to  go 
out  and  do  something  ;  but  don't  you  think  you  should  at  any 
rate  make  yourself  acquainted  with,  at  least,  the  most  ele- 
mentary rules  of  the  calling  you  think  of  following?  The  lives 
of  the  mother  and  children  would  certainly  not  be  empty  or  dull 
when  you  had  taken  up  your  residence  amongst  them,  I  can 
imagine  them  pining  for  both  as  a  welcome  relief  from  the 
harassment  consequent  on  your  want  of  knowledge  ;  I  think 
they  would  hardly  find  you  the  blessing  in  disguise  that  you 
wish  to  be  to  some  poor,  overworked  parent.  At  least  I  doubt 
if  the  parent  would  have  strength  or  power  to  jjenetrate  the 
disguise.  It  is  impossible  to  plunge  straight  into  entirely  un- 
known duties  successfully  without  some  previous  training  and 
knowledge  at  your  back.  Why  do  you  not  go  in  for  the 
training  at  the  Norland  Institute  ? 

Anxious.— Write  to  Miss  Young,  St  Agatha's  Training 
Home,  Surrey  .Square,  London,  E.  She  will  probably  be  able 
to  give  you  the  information  you  require.  If  this  is  not  satis- 
factory, write  to  me  again. 

AN.STIGE. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents  and 
answer  their  questions  in  the  Home  Department. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

ix)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 
of  ALL  the  Ghurches.  The  children  are  placed 
either  in  the  NONGONFOKMLST  -Section  or  in 
the  Ghurch  of  England  .Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

(2;     Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  Gounty. 

(3;  Has  to-day  OVER  7,000  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
under  its  care. 

(4)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES  in  1902, 
and  maintained  during  the  year  9,785  Children. 

i^)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 
Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  .Society, 

(6)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  70  new  cases  every 
week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom, 

(7;  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 
Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

^8)  EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly  being 
made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(9/   Secures  to  the  oflTspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 
Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 
(loj    TOTAL  AB.STINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 
long duty. 
(II)    NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING   LIST;   No 
Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of   Age,    Sex,    Creed,    Nationality,   or   Physical 
Health.     Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification, 
(\2)    To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 
Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;   Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 
(13)    An  Organised   System  of  E,MI(;RATI0.N  to  our 
Colonies  has  been  in  active  operation  for  21  years, 
OVER    1,200    Boys  and  Girls    have    been 
emigrated  during  1903, 

14;  The  responsible  management  of  this  Incorporated 
Association  is  in  the  hands  ofa  powerful  and  repre- 
sentative Council  elected  annually.  The  accounts 
are    under  the    daily   supervision   of  Chartered 

Accountants,  a  runnings  Weekly  Audit 

being  maintained  by  them.  Messrs.  Turquand, 
Youngs,  Bishop,  &  Clarke  have  prepared  the 
regular  Annual  Audit  for  36  years,  and  their 
Certificate  is  appended  annually  to  the  Financial 
Statement 

(15)  Has  already  RESCUED.  TRAINED,  and 
PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,453  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(\(ij  AT  LEAST  Cvx>  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 
alone.     j£l6  will  maintain  a  child  for  one  year. 

('7y    >£io  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 
Will    not    kind    hearts  everywhere    pity    and    help 

Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger  and 

Destitution  ? 

BRA8SEY,  Presicient. 
WILLIAM  FOWLEIt,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Baakers     LONDON  AND   SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK,    AND 
UNION  OF  LONDON  k  SMITHS  BANK,  LTD. 

Head  Offices  — 

18  to  26.  STEPNRY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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Eiffel  Tower 

BUN  FLOUR 

is  not  only  Essential  for  making  the  most  delicious 

Buns  in  the  easiest  way  and  with  certain  success, 

but  it  also  niakos  most  delicious 

CHRISTMAS    PUDDINGS 

ana   CHRISTMAS    CAKES. 

In'  each    3.<d.    packet    is   given   a    very    Excellent 

Recipe  for  making  these  Articles.     You  can  make 

them   better,  cheaper,   and  with  greater  reliability 

by  using  it  than  in  any  other  way. 

OF    ALL    STORES. 


"ONE  OF  THE  MOST  WONDERFUL  BOOKS 
IN  THE  WORLD." 

"The  autobiography  of  Helen  Keller  is  unqneslioaably  one  of  the 
nost  remarkable  records  ever  published."— /Jn/isA  ll'ttkly. 

"This  unique  and  astonishing  book,"  -  li'oiiti. 

"This  book  is  a  human  document  of  intense  intei-est,  and  without  a 
parallel,  we  suppose,  in  the  history  of  literature.'*—  Yorkshirt  Pout. 

"A  remarkable  and  touchinp  autobiography."— /f'M/«iiM,'i/«G(i«»//f. 

"Miss  Kellei's  autobiography,  well-written  and  full  of  practical  in- 
terest in  all  sides  of  life,  literary,  artistic,  and  social,  records  an  ex- 
traordinary victory  over  physical  disabilities."— 7"i'"fs. 

FOURTH    EDITION     IN    THE    PRESS. 

THE  STORY  OF  MY  LIFE 

By   HELEN   KELLER. 

ILLUSTRATED,    PRICE   7s.    6d. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  a;.  Paternoster  Kow,  London,  E.C. 


THE    ORPHAN    WORKING    SCHOOL. 

Senior  School -HAVERSTOCK  HILL.  N.W. 
Junior  School— Tbe  Alexandra  Orphanage,  HORNSEY. 

Under   the   I'atronagc   of   HIS    MAJESTY    THE    KING 

and   HER  MAJESTY  tJUEEN   ALEXANDRA. 

Tnasunr—Sxr  IIokace  Bkooks  Marshali.,  M.  A.,  LUD.,  J.I'. 


FOR    145    YEARS 

This  School  has  niaintaineil  ami  educated  Kalherless  Children. 
500  now  supported.  75  (55  Boys  and  20  llirls)  admitted  this  year. 
The  Chaiily  is  dependent  upon  Free  Will  Offerings,  and 
requires /, 1 3,(300  annually.  £3O0O  needed  before  the  close 
of  this  year,  to  meet  oulslanding  accounts  for  foot!,  clothing,  and 
other  necessaries. 

UaMkfis :    LoNPos  Ioint  Stock  Bank,  Princes  Street,  E.C. 

Offices:   73,   OHEAPSIDE,  LONDON,  E.O. 

ALKXANDER  GRANT,  Sicirlaty. 


NIXEY'S 

BLACK  LEAD 

NOW   MADE  IN 

BLOCKS»"PASTE 

■/a?l?  2''4''«.l/-SIZES  I"*.  2>k'»TINS. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Litti.k  Kriends, 

The   first   prize   in   the   Tower  Competition  is  uwartled 
to— 

John  Li-oydai;e  (aged  9), 

5,  Zetland  Street, 

Ashton-under-Lyne  ; 

anti  the  second  to— 

Hilda  Curkik  Martin  (aged  10), 
6,  Selborne  Terrace, 

Bradford,  Yorks. 
.\\\  extra  prize  is  given  to — 

Gordon  Brown  (aged  10), 

347,  Saracen  Street, 

Possilpark,  Glasgow. 

Honour AHi.E  Mention 
Lilian   Welham,  Ella   Lofts,    Willie    Hooper,   .\nnie    Law 
Hrindle. 

Very  Highly  Commended 

.Alice  Constance  Hcnman,  Lovel  Mack,  Gladys  Ely,  Amelia 
E.  Moir,  Edith  Annie  Cass,  Fred  Bywater,  Hubert  Ball,  Frank 
H.  Curtis. 

John  .ind  Hilda  sent  in  the  longest  lists.  You  remember  1 
asked  you  to  tell  me  the  names  of  any  towers  you  had  seen. 
John  says  :  "  I  have  never  seen  a  tower,  but  I  hope  to  see  the 
Tower  of  London  some  day.  Last  summer  I  went  to  Lancaster 
and  saw  the  castle,  but  did  not  go  inside."  Hilda  says  :  "I 
have  seen  the  following  towers  :  Tower  of  London,  Cawder 
C.istle,  Edinburgh  Castle,  Scalloway  Castle,  old  tower  near 
Lerwick,  Leith  Tower,  Hastings  Castle,  St.  Malo,  St.  Servain, 
Inveraray,  and  Guildford. 

Lilian  Welham  nearly  gained  a  prize.  Her  paper  was 
beautifully  neat,  and  she  got  a  great  many  references.— Ella 
Lofts  sent  in  a  long  list  too.— .'Vinelia  E.  Moir  tells  me  she 
has  seen  the  towers  of  the  colleges  in  Aberdeen,  B.ilflig  and 
Leslie  ruins,  Licklyhead  Castle,  and  Castle  Forbes  with  its 
tower  and  flag  fluttering  in  the  breeze  I  see  every  day.  I  wish 
you  could  come  and  see  it  and  the  pretty  trees  around  it."  I  have 
seen  Leslie  and  Licklyhead  and  Castle  Forbes,  Amelia.  They 
are  all  pretty,  are  they  not  ?— If  your  prize  has  not  been  changed 
yet,  Guy  Wiehen,  will  you  write  to  Miss  Collins,  British 
Monthly  Oflice,  about  it?  Thank  you  for  your  letter;  .ind 
for  yours  too,  Lilian  Williams.— Your  list  was  very  good,  Gordon 
Brown  ;  so  was  yours,  Willie  Hooper.  I  hope  you  will  like  your 
new  house,  Willie. 

Somebody  from  Winburg,  giving  no  name,  sent  in  the  Hymn 
Competition  solutions  late.  The  solutions  were  all  correct 
except  one.  I  am  sorry  the  competition  was  judged  by  the  time 
the  paper  reached  me.— Please  read  the  answer  to  Guy  Wiehen, 
Ella  Lofts,  .and  write.— Annie  Law  Brindle  has  seen  ten  towers  ; 
Fred  Byw.iter  has  seen  si.\  ;  Frank  Curtis,  five.  Edith  A.  Cass 
has  seen  four— Middleham,  Richmond,  Bolton,  .and  Stainborough. 
Hubert  Hall  has  seen  six.  Lovel  M.ack  tells  me  he  has  been  to 
the  tower  on  Chester  walls,  where  Charles  I .  watched  a  battle. 

Christm,as  books  are  coming  out,  and  one  of  the  inost 
interesting  is  "  Indoor  Games,"  by  J.  K.  Benson  (Pearson).  It 
gives  a  great  many  new  games.     Here  .are  some: — 

Tinklf-tinkh:—\n  this  game  all  the  players  are  blindfolded 
except  one,  whom  it  is  their  object  to  catch.  The  unblindfolded 
player  must  carry  with  him  a  little  bell  which  tinkles  with  every 
movement  of  his  body,  thus  revealing  his  whereabouts  to  the 
other  pl.ayers,  who  are  all  m.aking  frantic  efforts  to  catch  him. 

Some  Forfeits. — To  guess  blindfolded  who  gives  you  a 
spoonful  of  water.  To  keep  on  yawning  until  you  can  make 
somebody  else  yawn.  To  smile  at  all  the  other  players  in  turn. 
To  ask  a  question  that  cannot  be  answered  in  the  negative. 
(The  question  is.  What  docs  y-e-s  spell  ?). 

T/ic  Cook  who  doesn't  like  Petis.—One  of  the  pKayers  com- 
mences the  game  by  saying  to  his  neighbour,  '"  1  have  a  cook 
who  doesn't  like  peas  (p's).  What  will  you  give  her  for 
dinner  ? "  The  person  addressed  must  .avoid  the  letter  "  p  "  in 
his  answer.  For  inst.ance,  he  may  answer,  ".Artichokes,  onions, 
cabbage, and  carrots  " ;  but  he  must  not  say,  "Spinach,  asparagus, 
potatoes."  The  question  is  then  asked  of  the  second  player,  and 
so  on,  until  all  have  replied.  If  a  player  mentions  a  word 
containing  the  letter  "p"  he  has  to  pay  a  forfeit. 
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I  think  you  will  like  to  read  a  nice  letter  from  Elsie  Marriott : 
Dkak  Aunt  MArrv, 

I  am  working  very  hard  just  now.  I  want  to  get  three 
pri/cs  at  Christmas.  I  am  trying  for  the  Latin,  the  Scripture,  and 
the  History  Prizes.  I  feel  pretty  sure  of  the  Latin,  as  I  have  kept 
top,  but  doubtful  about  the  History,  and  very  doubtful  about 
the  Scripture.  We  have  a  lovely  brcaking-up  party  at  Christmas 
at  our  school  ;  we  have  dancing  and  a  grand  supper,  and  all  the 
girls  wear  white.  I  have  a  new  white  dress,  I  got  it  this 
summer.  It  is  a  white  muslin  with  a  blue  sash,  I  have  an 
untie  who  is  just  home  from  japan.  He  says  the  girls  there 
have  lovely  dresses,  beautiful  bright  colours  that  we  don't  sec 
here.  Here  is  a  new  riddle  I  have  heard  :  "  Why  is  a  shrimp 
like  a  .Member  of  Parliament?"  Because  it  has  M.P.  at  the 
end  of  its  name. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Elsie  Marriott. 

Albert  D.  Eden  wishes  to  know  which  is  the  best  paper  for 
boys.  Will  any  nephew  help  Albert?  About  ventriloquism, 
I  believe  it  is  very  difficult  ;  but  there  are  directions  in  a  book 
called  the  "  Drawing-room  Entertainer."  Tel!  me  how  you  get 
in,  Albert. 

I  want  a  lot  of  letters  ;  I  should  like  to  hear  from  you  ail. 
1  hope  Enid  M.  Hall  will  write  again. 

AUNT   MATTY. 


New  Competition 

Fill  in  the  missing  letters,  and  you  will  find  names  of  places 
mentioned  in  the  Bible.  Give  references.  Two  beautiful 
books  for  the  best  solutions.  Send  your  answers  before 
November  28  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C.,  giving  age,  name,  and 
address  clearly. 

l.-xJ  XX  O  N 

2.-BxT  H  X  L 

3.— X  Y  S  T  X  A 

4.— G  I  X  G  X  X 

5.— J  xRUxALxM 

6.— X  O  M  E 

7.— X  S  X  C  X  X 


The  Penknife 

"  I  cannot  think  where  my  penknife  is,"  said  Mr,  Macleod, 
coming  into  the  nursery  one  evening.    "  Have  you  had  it  Ben  ? " 

"  No,  father." 

"Carl?" 

"  No,  father." 

"Bertie?" 

"  No,  father." 

"  Are  you  quite  sure,  boys  ?  You  know  you  often  borrow  my 
things  without  leave." 

"  I  haven't  seen  it  for  two  days,"  said  Ben,  raising  his  clear 
eyes  to  his  father's. 

"  I  particularly  do  not  wish  to  mislay  it,  for,  as  you  know,  it 
has  a  beautiful  handle  and  is  a  splendid  knife.  Are  you  sure 
you  didn't  borrow  it  for  that  boat  you  were  making,  Carl  ?  " 

"Quitesure, father— really  lam,"  said  Carl.  "  Shall  I  come 
down  and  help  you  look  in  the  study  ?  " 

"  Bertie,  try  and  remember  if  you  did  not  take  it." 

"  I've  said  once  that  1  did  not,  father.    1  wish  you'd  believe  me." 

Mr.  Macleod  and  Carl  left  the  room.  Presently  the  supper- 
bell  rang,  and  immediately  the  family  were  seated,  Mr.  Macleod 
began  to  talk  about  the  penknife. 

"Tve  looked  everywhere,  turned  out  the  study,  and  there  is 
no  trace  of  it,  my  dear." 

"Have  you  asked  the  maids?"  said  Mrs.  Macleod. 

"  No.    A  good  idea.     I  will  see  them  afterwards." 

But  Kate  and  Ann  knew  nothing. 

"  How  upset  father  gets  over  the  least  little  thing '. "  said 
Bertie  crossly,  as  the  boys  went  up  to  bed. 

"  But  it  is  not  a  little  thing,"  said  Ben.  "  He  values  that 
knife  awfully.     I  am  glad  1  have  nothing  to  do  with  it" 

"  So  am  I,"  said  Carl. 

Bertie  said  nothing.  He  felt  ver)'  miserable  indeed.  He 
had  used  the  knife  the  day  before ;  he  thought  he  left  it  on  the 
nursery  table,  and  when  he  had  come  in  again  from  a  walk,  it 
was  not  to  be  seen.  He  had  searched  the  nursery  carefully, 
and  felt  very  frightened. 


iJ^ 


]^£AFH£AR 


A  SWORN 
DECLARATION 

f(  I  ROBERT  QEORQE 
ly  SMITH,  of  143, 
St.  Ann'*  Road, 
South  Tottenham,  in  the 
County  of  London,  do 
solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  declare  as  follows : 


"For     a      period     of     nojLrly 

twenty  years  I   have  suffered 

from  doafneee  of  a  very  severe  nature,  and  for  its  cure 

have  undergone,  from  tlnte  to  time,  four  operations, 

which,  howowor,  have  \tmmn  unauecoosful. 

"  Atxiut  six  weeks  ago  particulars  of  the  Murray  Ear  I>uni  were 
brought  before  me  through  answering  an  advertiKmenl,  and  I 
purchased  a  set  of  these  I^rums. 

"  Immediately  uprm  the  insertion  of  one  of.  the  IJrums  into  my 
ears  I  experienced  benefit,  and  since  the  first  insertion  my  hearing 
has  completely  returned  to  me  in  a  way  which  I  should  never  have 
anticipated,  and  I  have  no  hcsiution  in  recommending  the  use  of  the 
Murray  Ear  Drum  to  all  those  who  have  suffered  as  I  have  in  the  post. 

"  And  1  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  lielieving 
the  same  to  be  true,  and  l>y  virtue  of  the  Statutory  Declarations 
Act,  1835. 

"  Declared  by  me  at  I^ower  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  this  30th  day  of  June,  1903. 

''{Signed)     /^    f.  i^^^Tt^:^ 

liefore  me  {Signed)  tl.  HOWARD  AVERY, 

-/    Ccmmltttaner  /or  Oathr 

Wtt^Wf^  BH  VH  ^"  order  that  no  one  may  be  ia  ignorance  of 
^^  ^9  ^^  ^^  thU  wonderful  discovery,  an  authoriUtive  book 
^P  ^^  ^B  ^B  has  been  prepared  which  fully  ocacnbes  the 
I  II  ^^  ^g  nature  of  this  invention,  and  contain*  the  moat 
convincini^  teatimontala  from  thoKC  who  havr 
OToved  \\.%  va]  jr;.  By  fending  your  name  and  addrrft<t  to  THE 
MURRAY  COMPANY,  1. CENTURY HOU8E,RECENT 
STREET,  LONDON,  W-,  you  will  receive  ihi«  bock  free. 
Write  to-day  and  it  will  not  be  \*>i\%  before  you  are  >i;ain  hraring^ 


Tlye 

Murray 
Ear  Dram 
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Artistic  Furnishing. 


The  J.  G.  GRAVES' 
SYSTEM  OF.  .  .  . 
FURNISHING  .  .  . 


EmlMdles  sTCty  iilsiiiwil  of  MtiilM- 
lion  which  tta*  mostwetfinfurtniw 
eooU  daiire.  We  hold  oae  of  Uie 
Ooast  itoeb  of  floMiad  aoeds  rasdy 
for  tmmerltsts  islseitoa,  sad  wMI  gire 
mtimsles  snd  expert  sdries  bss  \ri 
poet. 

.^/Ivsntsffeoos  srrui(niieBls  iat 
gra/losJ  psyiii^oi  m*x  Ij«  uimik'  In 
•tri'-V  roaim«oc«  f'T  sll  ordam  Ironi 
C,  u,  on  sod  upwsnU. 

J.  (i.  OBAVKfl-  (Olds  to  bii^-rlsa 
furnishing  i«  wet  post  tnm  an  sppll- 
cstinn.  .  DeaisBS  sad  —llmsti'    for 


■pKisi  iflttiaa   la   say   part  of 
UBiled  Uastaa  lapvlisd  free. 


Diviiiofl    Street.    SHEFFIELD. 
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No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  ivithout 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most  Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


The  Founder  of   the   Prison  Mission. 

WItb  Portrait  In  Photogravure  and  Illustrations. 

Crown  8rw,  c/oi/i,  3/6 

Susanna    Meredith. 

A   Record   of  a   Vigorous   Life. 
By   M.    A.    LLOYD. 

"  This  Memoir  of  my  sister  is  written  in  answer  to  tlie  many 
requests  of  the  friends  who  knew  and  loved  her,  and  for  the 
wider  circle  of  readers  of  her  writings  and  sympathisers  with  her 
mission.  The  writer  trusts  that  it  may  strengthen  the  links  that 
have  bound  them  hitherto  in  loving  interest  to  the  work  she  was 
privileged  to  do." 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


DIGESTIVE 


The  Beef  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 

Genuine  natural  tnste  and  flavour, 

Boilins;  unnecessary. 

LENTIL  FLOUR] 

In  tins,  8rf. ;  post  free.  is.    Sample  packet.  2d. 

1  rom  Grocers,  Chemists.  &c.,  or  The  Digestive 

1-ood  Co.,  I'aisley.      London  Agent:  E.  J.  K.BID, 

a,  Uasinghall  Avenue. 


To  CURE 

DRUNKARDS 


There  is  a  cure  for  Drunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
work  so  silently  and  surely  that,  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  or  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
against  his  will  or  without  his  knowledge 
or  co-operation. 

This  famous  remedy  has  guided  many 
a  young  man  to  sobriety  and  into  the 
high  road  to  fortune,  and  has  saved  the 
father,  the  brother,  and  the  son. 


^ 


Mrs.  GEO.  FULLER, 

:t'/to  saz'eif  her 
_„  hushnnd. 

If  you  send  name  and  address  to  the  Ward  Chemical 
Company,  38,  Century  House,  Regent  Street,  London, 
W.,  they  will  post  enough  of  the  remedy  free  to  show 
how  it  is  used  in  tea,  coffee,  or  food. 

Mrs.  Qeoree  Fuller  says:  "  I  am  mily  U>„  Ihankfid  my  husband 
tievei  >,mv  Kialirs  f„r  lulnxiraling  Uq»m:  I  gave  him  Antidibso  in  his 
lea  ami toffri;  anil  :l  h-is  cjuilv  curd  him." 


I  gave  him  ^hiticiips 
With  the 


1^'B<,XAJI^ 


Fa  :kel  will  be  sent  books,  ;ind  testimonials  Irom  hiiiulieds  who  h.ive 

been  cured,  and  everjthin};  needed  to  s:ive  tliose  ne;ir  and  dcano  you 

OOM'T  MEGLEGT  TO   WRITE  TO-DAY. 


He  had  told  a  lie. 

The  weight  of  it  on  his  conscience  made  him  miserable. 
"  Why  did  I  not  tell  father?"  he  said  to  himself  as  he  tossed 
about  in  bed  trying  to  go  to  sleep. 

"  Because  you  were  a  coward,"  said  his  conscience. 

"  Could  1  go  and  confess  ? "  he  asked  himself. 

He  saw  his  father's  stern  face  rise  before  him,  and 
shuddered. 

"  I  may  find  it  to-morrow,  and  then  put  it  back  quietly  in 
the  study,"  he  thought  ;  and  soon  fell  into  a  troubled  sleep. 

Where  could  it  be  .'  Whenever  his  brothers  were  out  of 
the  nursery  the  next  day,  Bertie  searched  diligently.  He 
found  a  hole  in  his  jacket  pocket.  Could  the  knife  have  been 
put  into  the  pocket  and  have  fallen  out  on  the  road  ? 

Bertie  did  not  grow  happier  as  a  week  sped  past.  He  was 
always  trying  to  forget  about  the  knife.  Mr.  Macleod  had  let 
the  subject  drop,  after  lamenting  his  loss  for  a  day  or  two. 

"  I  can'/  forget  that  old  knife,"  thought  the  child  on  Sunday 
night,  as  after  a  long  day  of  church  and  Sunday  school  he 
lingered  in  the  drawing-room.  His  father  read  by  the  fire, 
his  mother  was  reading  too,  and  the  room  was  quiet  and  warm. 

Bertie  said  a  little  prayer  without  knowing  it  :  "  O  God, 
help  me  to  be  brave." 

He  walked  up  to  his  father,  and,  standing  before  hitn  on  the 
hearthrug,  blurted  out  : 

"  Father,  I  lost  your  knife.     Oh,  father  !  " 

The  words  ended  in  a  sob  ;  and  the  wretched  boy  leant 
against  the  inantelpiece  and  cried. 

Mr.  Macleod  was  very  angry.  He  could  scarcely  believe 
that  a  child  of  his  could  have  done  such  a  thing. 

"  Go  to  your  room  immediately,"  he  said  ;  and  Bertie 
stumbled  away. 

It  was  an  hour  afterwards  when  there  was  a  soft  knock  at 
his  door  and  Mrs.  Macleod  came  in. 

1  cannot  tell  you  all  she  said,  but  she  was  as  nice  as  a 
mother  can  be. 

"Will  father  ever  forgive  me  ?"  asked  Bertie,  weeping. 

"  I  think  God  is  sorrier  than  father,"  said  Mrs.  Macleod 
gently. 

I  have  asked  Him  to  forgixe  me,  mother,  and  to  let  us  find 
the  knife,  and  that  father  may  not  be  very  angry." 

Bertie's  prayer  was  answered. 

The  penknife  was  brought  in  by  a  boy  who  had  found  it  in 
the  street. 

Mr.  Macleod  after  a  little  while  forgave  his  son. 

"  Isn't  it  wonderful  that  God's  so  good  ?"  Bertie  said,  inuch 
sobered,  to  his  mother,  when  everything  was  bright  again. 
"Oh  mother,  it's  wonderful !  I  do  love  Him  !" 


Christian  Commercp:. — The  Spirit  of  Christ  will  always 
insist  that  in  the  commerce  of  the  Christian  man  there  can  be 
nothing  but  justice,  and  justice  is  at  the  basis  of  love.  In  all 
Christian  coinmerce  there  must  be  justice  and  love.  Justice 
in  commercial  life  condemns  fraud  of  every  kind.  The 
Christian  man  cannot  give  false  representation  of  the  goods 
he  exposes  for  sale  ;  he  cannot  permit  an  advertiseincnt  of  his 
goods  to  go  out  into  public  print  which  is  not  absolutely  true  ; 
and  he  cannot  allow  any  goods  which  he  sells  to  be  inferior  to 
the  samples  which  he  has  just  sent  out  by  his  representatives  ; 
he  will  insist  upon  absolute  integrity  in  every  dealing,  not 
merely  in  the  actual  change  which  may  be  passed  across  the 
counter  for  a  five-pound  note,  but  in  the  spirit  and  teinper  with 
which  the  whole  of  his  undertakings  are  inspired.  Judged  by 
this  standard  of  absolute  justice,  how  much  of  the  commercial 
dealing  of  the  present  day  falls  short  ?  .  .  .  There  must  be 
love  also.  We  are  not  only  not  to  cheat  a  inan,  but  we  are  not 
to  allow  him  to  cheat  hiinself  when  he  does  business  with  us. 
People  who  come  in  to  buy  goods,  of  which  they  know  but 
little,  trust  the  salesman  to  do  his  best  for  them  ;  has  he  any 
right  to  take  advantage  of  their  simplicity,  and  pass  over  to 
them  the  inferior  article,  when  they  are  prepared  to  pay  proper 
value  for  the  best  ?  Always  the  salesman  must  put  himself  in 
the  place  of  the  custoiner,  endeavouring  to  do  his  best  in  his 
interest,  as  he  would  wish  his  own  interests  to  be  served  ;  and 
always  desirous  that  as  the  customer  looks  upon  the  goods 
which  he  has  procured,  it  may  be  with  the  assurance  that  his 
interests  have  been  well  cared  for  and  his  money  well  laid 
out.  "  Do  unto  others  as  you  would  they  should  do  unto  you  " 
is  the  one  standard  of  Chiistian  commerce.  — Kkv.  K.  B. 
Me\ek,  ///  '■^Religion  in  Home  Spun." 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Tasty  Soups  and  Dainty  Dishes.— Within  a  com- 
paratively short  space  of  lime  the  "  Maggi"  Soup  Preparations 
have  attained  a  world-wide  popularity.  Not  only  have  they 
become  a  household  word  in  the  majority  of  English  families 
and  looked  upon  as  indispensable  to  every  store-cupboard,  but 
have  secured  a  very  liberal  support  by  medical  and  nursing 
professions.  Tasty  soups  and  gravy  and  dainty  dishes  are  most 
acceptable  to  every  one,  while  to  many  nutritious  beef-tea,  etc., 
is  a  necessity.  A  great  amount  of  time  and  considerable 
expense  must,  Iiowever,  be  spent  upon  these  necessaries  if 
they  are  to  be  prepared  in  the  old-fashioned  way,  and  then  it 
is  only  the  most  skilful  cooks  who  can  prepare  and  flavour 
them  to  perfection.  By  the  aid  of  the  "  Maggi  "  preparations, 
soups,  etc.,  can  be  prepared  quickly  and  economically  by  the 
inexperienced.  The  Maggi  Consomme  is  a  clear  soup,  in  the 
preparation  of  which  both  meat  and  vegetables  are  employed. 
It  has  become  eminently  popular,  not  alone  for  its  excellent 
quality,  but  equally  for  the  convenient  and  highly  original  way 
in  which  it  is  put  up.  It  is  solidified  and  enclosed  in  air-tight 
gelatine  capsules,  each  of  which,  with  the  sole  addition  of 
boiling  water,  produces  instantly  a  clear  soup  of  very  high 
quality,  at  a  cost  of  one  penny  per  head.  The  Cross  Star 
Soups,  which  include  nearly  forty  varieties,  and  are  for  the 
most  part  pure  vegetable  preparations,  are  equally  simple  as 
the  Consomme.  They  require  a  little  boiling — from  ten  to 
thirty  minutes,  according  to  the  kind — but  need  no  addition 
other  than  plain  water,  being  already  seasoned.  In  these 
varieties  are  included,  as  well  as  the  very  familiar  pea-soup, 
lentil-soup,  mock-turtle,  etc.,  the  thore  recherM  creams  and 
purdes  of  the  French  cuisine  ;  and  the  prices  of  all  of  them  are 
so  low  that  a  single  tablet  will  provide  soup  for  two  persons  at 
a  cost  of  \d.  to  \\d.  per  head.  Perhaps  the  most  remarkable 
of  the  Maggi  preparations  is  the  "  Maggi  Essence,"  which  has 
been  described  by  a  culinary  authority  as  "  a  whole  larder  and 
store-room  in  a  small  bottle."  It  is  a  very  highly  concentrated 
vegetable  preparation,  a  few  drops  of  which  have  a  really 
magical  effect  in  giving  strength,  body,  and  flavour  to  any  kind 
of  soup,  sauce,  gravy,  or  made  dish.  Nearly  all  good  grocers 
m  town  and  country  now  sell  the  Maggi  preparations  ;  but  if 
any  difficulty  be  found  in  obtaining  them,  orders  for  5J.  and 
upwards  will  be  sent  free  by  parcel  post  on  receipt  of  remittance 
by  Cozena  &  Co.,  95,  Wigmore  Street,  London,  W. 

Shampooing  at  Home.— Shampooing  of  the  hair,  if 
undertaken  by  herself,  is  an  operation  dreaded  by  every  lady 
and  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  they  resort  to  the  aid  of  a  hair- 
dresser. For  many  reasons  it  is  far  better  that  shampooing 
should  be  done  at  home.  In  the  first  place,  it  is  obvious  that 
to  go  out  into  the  cold  air  immediately  after  having  the  hair 
washed  with  warm  water  is  challenging  colds,  neuralgia,  etc.; 
and  as  frequent  shampooing  is  a  necessity  to  most  people, 
especially  to  those  who  live  in  the  larger  cities  and  towns, 
the  cost  involved  in  frequent  visits  to  the  hairdresser  is  con- 
siderable. The  difficulty  which  most  people  have  experienced 
in  washing  the  hair  at  home  has  arisen  from  the  lack  of  proper 
materials  and  suitable  apparatus  for  rinsing.  A  spray,  called 
the  Patent  Holdfast  Spray,  which  can  be  obtained  from 
Mr.  Leslie  May,  25,  Victoria  Street,  London,  S.W.,  oveicomes 
thislatter  difficulty.  This  little  apparatus,  which  costs  \os., 
and  will  last  a  life-time,  can  be  fitted  to  and  detached  from  any 
ordinary  tap,  and  it  ensures  a  speedy  and  effectual  rinsing.  A 
double  spray  costs  i8j.,  and  this  is  the  ideal  arrangement,  as 
one  end  can  be  fixed  to  the  hot-water  tap  and  the  other  to  the 
cold,  thus  the  water  can  be  used  to  any  degree  of  heat.  This 
firm  have  placed  upon  the  market  an  excellent  shampoo 
tonic  designated  "  Lustraline,"  which  is  most  convenient  and 
effectual  in  use,  and  a  capital  preparation  for  the  hair.  It  is 
prepared  from  the  best  and  purest  ingredients,  is  quite  free 
from  soda  and  borax,  and  it  renders  the  hair  delightfully  soft 
and  glassy.  The  tonic  properties  of  "  Lustraline  "  render  it 
equally  beneficial  for  young  children  and  adults  whose  hair  is 
beginning  to  show  any  signs  of  falling  off,  while  for  preserving 
the  tone  and  beautifying  the  appearance  of  a  naturally  good 
head  of  hair,  it  is  a  most  welcome  preparation.  Both  the 
Patent  Holdfast  Spray  and  '"Lustraline"  can  be  obtained  at 
25,  Victoria  Street,  S.W.,  the  former  at  the  prices  men- 
tioned and  the  tonic  at  3^.  bd.  per  bottle  post  free,  or  at  the 
rate  of  three  bottles  for  9.5. 


ISBISTER         ISBISTER         I8BISTER         ISblSTER 


Keep  this  list  before  you  when  you  arc  buying 

CHRISTMAS  PRESENTS. 

Every  book  in  it  is  admirably  suited  for  a  gift. 


THE   KINGSHIP   OF   LOVE. 

By    STOPFORD   A.    BROOKE.    M.A. 

SIX   SHILLINGS. 

FROM   SUNDAY  TO  SUNDAY. 

By    THE    BISHOP    OF    DURHAM. 

FIVE  SHILLLN(.S. 

RELIGION    IN    HOMESPUN. 

By    Rev.    F.    B.    MEYER,    B.A. 

THREE  SHILLINGS  A.M)   SIXPK.N'CE. 

THE   LIFE   OF  C.   H.   SPURGEON. 

By    CHARLES    RAY. 

SEVEN    SHILLINGS    AND" SIXPENCE. 

THE   SIMPLE   LIFE. 

By    CHARLES    WAGNER. 

rilKKK  SlllM.INGS  ANO  SIXPENCE. 

HELP   FOR   THE   TEMPTED. 

By   AMOS    R.    WELLS. 

TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

THE   LIGHT   INVISIBLE. 

By    ROBERT    BENSON. 

(T/ii,,/  E,/ilioii.)    TIIKi:!-:  .SIIII.LI.NGS  AND  SIXPENCE- 
OVER   THE    BORDER. 

By    ROBERT    BARR. 

SIX  SHILLINGS. 

THE   ADVENTURER   IN   SPAIN. 

By    S.    R.    CROCKETT. 

SIX  SHILLINGS. 

NIECE    DIANA. 

By   MARION    WARD. 

TWO  SHILLINGS  AND  SIXPENCE. 

OVER  THE   BARRIERS. 

By    ALIEN. 

iSrrnml  Edilioii.)     SIX    SHILLINGS. 


U> 


u> 


ISBISTER  &  CO.,  Ltd..  IS  &  16,  Tavistock  St..  CovenI  Garden.  W.C. 


NEW  THOUGHT  BOOKS | 

A  New  List  (No.  23)  of  Important  Works  \>j 
RALPH  WALDO   TRINE,  LILIAN  WHITINQ,  HORATIO  W.  DRESSER, 

and  others,  will  be  sent  on  receipt  of  address  by 

QAY  &  BIRD,  Publishers,  22,  Bedford  Street,  LONDON,  W.C. 


DAVID   LYALL'S   NEW   NOVEL. 

NOW  READY.     6s. 

THE   LIGHTS  OF  HOME. 

By   DAVID   LYALL, 

Author  of  "Tlie  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  "The  Bells 
of  Portknockie,"  etc. 

"David  Lyall  has  won  a  deserved  popularity.  The  stories 
never  fail  in  human  interest,  and  are  always  refreshingly 
natural  and  direct  in  their  descriptions.  The  writer,  too, 
has  an  easy  mastery  of  the  springs  of  pathos." 


AMY  LE   FEUVRE'S  NEW  NOVEL. 

NOW   READY.     6s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  AMY  LE  FEUVRE, 

Author  of  "Olive  Tracy,"  "A  Daughter  of 
the  Sea,"  etc. 

BY     THE    SAME     AUTHOR. 

JUST  PUBLISHED.     ILLUSTRATED. 

2s. 

TWO  TRAMPS. 

"  To  her  own  particular  branch  of  literature  Miss  Lc  Feuvre 
brings  a  measure  of  talent  which  is  akin  to  genius," 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Patemoiter  Row,  London,  E.C 
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jlsDullk  College,  l>arrodate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Illustrated 

ProspectuB  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Hoore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COIiLEGE    STANDS    ilM    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 

It    has   also    a    Qymoasium,    a   Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical  Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  ol  hot-water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  AUo  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  ifgS. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencmlnatlons. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbaikn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq..  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

FuU    9ttnlevn     ItHproi'fttn'utM. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridjie,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  Loudon  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 

(Bov^rnor:       REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

tjcaftmastcr: 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  GulUeftS  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illustrated  Pro- 
spectus oil  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


prist's  College^JlacKlieam,  5.E 

principal:    Rev.  F.  AV.  AVKLING    M.A.,  B.Sc. 


1Rcsi^cnt  iCastcvB 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lond.),  Draw- 
ing and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxen.) 

C.   FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.    (Lond.) 

S.  HOLYOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
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Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Bflatriculatlon. 

CAMliklln;!-:  HK.Hl-K  A:   I,OCAL,   K.A.M.,  K.C.M..  &  (.lln-r 

Hxaniiiiations.     Spefiat  attention  j^iven  to  yuniors. 
Suidents  havt;  llie  atWaiitage  of  a   happy,    refined   hoine-lifi.-, 


coiubi 


,ed  with  the  syslemalic  icichinR  a  Public  School. 
Fees  Reasonable. 
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"  The  late  Prof.  Henry  Drummond  has  found  a 
successor  in  this  \o\ame."     Glasgow  Herald. 


The  Reliyious  Sense 

in   its 

Scientific  Aspect. 

By  GREVILLE   MACDONALD,   M.D. 

Illustrated,  Crown  8vo.       Price  38.  6el. 

"  A  very  interesting  and  instructive  book." — Methodist  Times. 

"This  is  theologj'.  This  is  God  and  the  doctrine  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  revealed  through  Nature  makes  it  not  the  less  true 
and  not  the  less  a  revelation.  This  is  the  theology  to  which  the 
modern  mind  will  listen.  That  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of  science 
rather  than  philosophy  makes  it  more  acceptable,  and  does  not 
make  it  less  true." — Expository  Times. 

"It  is  very  refreshing  to  find  a  man  who  thinks  for  himself 
expresses  himself  in  a  novel  and  unconventional  style,  and  whose 
treatment  compels  his  readers  to  follow  him  closely  and  weigh 
him  carefully.  The  book  is  illustrated  by  several  admirable 
plates,  and  the  lectures  are  full  of  thought-provoking  matter." — 
Ktcord. 

"  A  most  interesting  book.  .  .  .  Thoughtful  readers  will  much 
enjoy  the  various  definitions  scattered  throughout  the  book." — 
Church  Family  Newspaper. 

"  It  is  refreshing  to  read  so  delightfiil  a  book,  written  by  one 
who  is  evidently  an  accomplished  student  of  science." — Examiner. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  17,  Paternoster  Row,  London,    EC. 
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P 
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Tlie  temperance  world  has  received  from  M»^ 
H  J  Osbom,  the  new  proprieioi  of  tb# 
National  Temperance  Publicaiion  Depot,  29, 
PaternOster-POW,  London,  an  oflei  which  is  ee/- 
tainly  ca1cala«ed  to  appeal  to  the  iniaginatieiw 
and  which  will,  no  doubt,  Q^eeT'Miih  a  qaick 
and  emphatic  response.  It  isau  ofler  of  tventy 
tijousand  cloth-bound  volumes  of  standard 
temperance  literature,, in  ilie  foi'Yn  of  one  thou- 
sand 'Twenty-volume  Libraries"  (ttortli,  «* 
published  prices,  £2),  for  the  nominal  suin  of 
half  a  guinea.  The  occasion  of  tue  offer  is  th» 
purchase  by  Mr  Osborn  of  vhe  stocks  of  the 
National  Tcmperauco  Publication  Depot,  and 
the  books,  in  the  words  of  the  offer,  "  arc  o( 
decided  current  use  and  jntcrcst,  and  afford  k 
ready  means  to  a  liberal  temperance  cdnc»> 
tion."  Moreover,  they  "  comprise  the  writing 
of  well-known  living  (and  of  some  deceased) 
authors,  noma  of  the  best  tempei-ance  stories 
over  published,  clxssics  on  bistoncal,  scieoti6^ 
and  economical  subjects,  abundant  material  for 
speakers,  wrhers  of  papers,  and  debaters  on 
OV017  phase  of  the  movement .  and  ntuch  of  per- 
manent value  in  firose,  pooti7,  and  picture."* 
The  offer  applies  only  to  a  specific  20,000 
volumes — pne  thousand  sets — but  is.  ncverth^ 
loss,  Mr.  Osbom  thinks,  of  uitercst  to  at  Icart 
fifty  thousand  .oiganitations  Therefore,  h* 
suggests,  "  those  fortunate  enough  to  obtain 
the  libAiries  "  will  be  those  wlio  take  the  advio* 
to  ftpply  without  delay  More  detailed  infor- 
mation can  be  obtained  by  sending  a  postcard 
to  Mr  H.  J.  Osbora.  20,  FjUcrnoster-row,  Lo»- 
don,  E.O.  .  -   -~ 
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NOTICES 

////  commuHualions  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  Ic 
the  Editor  of  Thb  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
/j>ndoH,  E.C. 

He  Editor  it'ill  he  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  January  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  January  i  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  January  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Navsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


to    assure    them 
we      hope      to 


IN  wishing  our  readers  a  Merry  Christmas  and  a  Happy 
New  Year,   we  desire  to  thank  them  for  their  kind 
support    during    1903, 
and 
that 

make  The  British 
Monthly  in  the 
coming  year  a  brighter 
and  better  magazine 
than  ever.  We  have 
planned  many  inter- 
esting features,  but 
shall  only  say  mean- 
while that  the  February 
number  will  contain 
special  articles  on  Dr. 
Dale,  who  began  his 
ministry  at  Carr's  Lane, 
Birmingham,  fifty  years 
ago.  We  intend  to 
continue  the  series  on 
"  Ministers'  Libraries," 
and  the  next  library 
dealt  with  will  be  that 
of  Dr.  Robertson 
NicoU.  No  pains 
or  expense  will  be 
spared  to  make  The 
British  Monthly  the 
best  possible  magazine 
of  its  kind. 


Much  sorrow  ha.s 
been  caused  in  the 
liaptist  denomination 
by  the  death  of 
Mr.  John  Marnham, 
J. P.,   of  the   Hollies, 


''•anuusoi 

Photo  l>y  William  Coles,    llal/ont 

THE    LATE  MR.   JOHN   .MARNHAM,  J 


Boxmoor.  For  many  years,  by  his  princely  generosity 
and  wise  counsel,  he  rendered  conspicuous  service  for 
his  denomination.  His  place  on  the  Executive  of  the 
Baptist  Union  and  the  Missionary  Society  will  indeed  Ixj 
difficult  to  fill.  Mr.  Marnham's  sympathies  went  out 
whole-heartedly  to  the  missionary  cause,  and  he  con- 
tributed largely  to  the  Society's  funds.  For  long  years 
he  maintained  two  missionaries  in  the  East  End  of 
London,  as  well  as  one  on  the  Congo,  and  several  in 
other  parts  of  the  world.  The  Churches  at  home  were 
always  sure  of  his  assistance,  and  in  many  of  the  towns 
and  villages  his  loving  sympathy  has  cheered  the  hearts 
of  struggling  congregations.  Within  recent  years  he  has 
built  two  new  churches — one  at  Northchurch  and  the  other 
at  Stevenage,  at  a  cost  of  over  ^2,000  each,  and  presented 
them  to  the  Union.  In  Mr.  Marnham  the  Nonconformist 
cause  loses  a  trusted  representative.  At  the  General  Election 
of  1892  he  contested  the  Western  Division  of  Herts  in 
the  Liberal  interest.  A  brave  stand  was  made,  but  the 
constituency   remained   true  to   its   Tory   traditions.     Mr. 

Marnham  was  Presi- 
dent of  the  Herts 
Free  Church  Council, 
and,  though  a  Justice 
of  the  Peace,  was  one 
of  the  first  to  join 
the  Passive  Resisters. 
Only  a  week  or  two 
before  the  end  came 
he  was  prosecuted  for 
"non-payment  of  the 
rate."  He  leaves  a 
large  family,  who  are 
all  busy  workers  in 
the  Church.  One  of 
his  sons  is  Mr. 
Herbert  Marnham,  the 
honoured  Treasurer  of 
the  Baptist  Union. 

The  work  at  White- 
field's  Tabernacle  has 
been  progressing 
rapidly  during  Novem- 
ber, and  the  services 
are  now  well  attended, 
not  only  on  Sundays 
but  on  weekdays. 
Mr.  Home's  Wednes- 
day sermons  are  prov- 
ing a  great  attraction, 
and  he  has  kept  them 
up 'regularly,  with  the 
exception  of  the  last 
Wednesday  of  Noveni- 

P.   (A  Noted  Baptist  and  Piiilanthkoust)        ^er,  when  [he  was   laid 
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aside  by  a  chill.  The  Rev.  James 
Holmes,  Mr.  Home's  assistant,  re- 
lieves him  of  much  of  the  social 
work  in  connection  with  Toplady 
Hall,  hut  even  there  Mr.  Home  is 
constantly  to  be  seen  on  week- 
nif^hts,  and  iiis  friends  are  beginning 
to  warn  him  against  overwork. 

The  Rkv.  Dr.  Stai.kkr,  now 
Professor  of  Church  History  in 
Aberdeen  Free  Church  College,  has 
been  succeeded  in  the  pastorale  of 
St.  Matthew's  Church,  Glasgow,  by 
the  Rev.  David  Christie,  M.A.,  late 
of  Nicolson  Street  United  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh.  Mr.  Christie 
is  a  young  minister  of  considerable 
promise.  Trained  in  the  Theological 
Hall  of  the  former  United  Presby- 
terian Church,  he  went  in  1890  to 
assume  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
congregation  in  North  Shields,  and  about  half  a  dozen 
years  ago  he  removed  to  Edinburgh  to  the  sphere  which 
he  has  just  vacated.  Nicolson  Street  Church,  under 
Mr.  Christie's  ministry,  has  been  exceedingly  prosperous. 
Besides  the  usual  Church  organisations,  the  congregation 
devotes  a  great  amount  of  time  to  mission  work,  and  Mr. 
Christie,  who  strongly  believes  in  fostering  the  social 
element  in  connection  with  our  Churches,  has  been  a 
diligent  worker  in  this  direction. 

The  Rev.  \V.  Ric.bv  Murr.^v,  M.A.,  Manchester,  who 
has  been  designated  for  the  Moderatorship  of  the  next  Synod 
of  the  English  Piesbytcrian  Church,  has  a  wide  reputation 
as  a'hymnologist.  In  this  capacity  he  has  rendered  signal 
service  to  his  denomination.     His  intense  love  of  music 


/'*.>/»  hy  Moffat,  KtlinhHi-gh 

REV.   D.WID  CHRISTIE,   MA. 

Profkssor  Stalkkr'.s  successor  at  St.  Matthew's 

Unitkd  Free  Church,  Gi.asi;o\v 


REV.  \V.   RIGBV   MURR.W,   MA. 


and  his  rare  knowledge  of  hymnology 
led  to  his  apjxjintment  as  convener 
of  the  Synod's  Committee,  which 
some  twenty  years  ago  comjiiled 
"Church  Praise,"  and  it  is  universally 
admitted  that  the  notable  success  of 
that  hymn-book  is  largely  accounted 
for  by  the  splendid  work  he  put 
into  it,  both  of  a  literary  and  musical 
kind.  A  native  of  I'Minlnirgh,  and 
educated  at  its  High  School  and 
University,  Mr.  Murray  passed  with 
distinction  through  the  Theological 
Hall  of  the  United  Presbyterian 
Church,  and  soon  after  licence  he 
was  called,  in  i86i,  to  Ardrossan, 
where  he  laboured  for  eleven  years 
with  much  .icceptance.  In  1872  he 
was  translated  to  his  present  charge] 
—  Brunswick  Street  Church,  Man-] 
Chester — as  successor  to  the  late  Dr, 
M'Kenow.  By  his  energy  and  ability  and  the  attractiveness 
of  liis  ministrations,  Mr.  Murray  has  succeeded  in  keeping  a  I 
large  mid-town  congregation  together  for  thirty-three  years, 
besides  stimulating  the  people  to  carry  on  a  very  successful 
mission  at  .Ardwick.  Mr.  Murray  was  one  of  the  first  to ' 
preach  specially  to  young  men,  and  his  monthly  sermons 
to  them  arc  still  one  of  the  notable  features  of  his  ministry. 

Commander  Booth-Tucker  sailed  for  America  in  the 
first  week  of  December,  after  completing  the  brief  biography 
of  his  wife,  the  late  Consul.  Although  much  broken  in 
health  by  his  terrible  bereavement,  Mr.  Booth-Tucker  has  j 
fully  resolved  to  carry  on  the  work  of  the  Army  in  America. 
We  are  sorry  to  learn  th'at  some  anxiety  is  felt  with  regard 
to  the  health  of  Mr.  Booth-C'libborii,  husband  of  the  , 
General's  eldest  daughter,  usually  known  as  the  Marechale. 
The  Booth-Clibborns  separated  from  the  main  body  of  the 
.Army  some  years  ago,  and  were  associated  for  a  time  with^ 
Dr.  Dowie. 

The    /f W/cr//   Z>iii/r  Mercury   recently   published   an 
interesting    article    on     the    Rev.    J.     A.    Hamilton,    ofj 
Penzance,   whose   "  MS.  in    the  Red  Box "  was  one  of 
the   chief   literary    successes    of    1903.     Mr.    Hamilton's' 
residence,    near   the    Promenade    at    Penzance,   is    called  j 
Axholme,  after  the  scene  of  his  first  pastorate  and  alsol 
of  his  famous  novel.     The  island  of  Axholme  is  situated] 
in  the  north  of  Lincolnshire  and  forms  part  of  the  delta 
made  by  the  rivers  that    meet  in   the  Humber.      It  has 
nothing  to  do  with  the  Fen  district.     Mr.  Hamilton's  work 
has   attracted   considerable    interest   in    Holland,    and  he 
recently  received  a  communication  from  the  editor  of  the 
chief  Dutch  review,  informing   him  of  the  pleasure  with 
which  the  book  had  been  received  in  that  country.     Mr. 
Hamilton  is   a   native   of  Staffordshire,   and   received  his 
earliest  education  at  the  Modem  Free  School,  Macclesfield. 
His  first  charge  was  that  of  Crowle,  in  the  Isle  of  Axholme, 
and  from  there  he  went  to  Saltaire,  where  he  laboured  for 
nearly  eighteen  years.     A  breakdown  in  health  obliged  him 
to  resign,  but  after  a  year's  rest  in  Norfolk,  he  settled  at 
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Penzance.  In  1902  he  was  president 
of  the  Cornwall  Congregational  Union, 
and  he  has  always  been  a  leader  of 
the  Liberal  party  in  the  division. 

Two  missionaries  and  two  ministers 

alone  survive  of  the  hundreds  who  left 

the  Established  Church  of  Scotland  in 

1843    and    formed    the    Free    Church, 

and   of   those    four   Emeritus-Professor 

Thomas  Smith,  D.D.,  LL.D.,  who  was 

recently  entertained,  along  with  another 

venerable  minister,  by  Edinburgh  United 

Free  Presbytery,  is  one.     The  fact  seems 

hardly  credible  that  we  have  still  amongst 

us  one,  no  longer,  it  may  be,  in  robust 

health,    but    mentally   as    vigorous    as 

ever,  who  was  labouring  in  the  Indian 

mission  field  under  Dr.  iJuff  sixty-four 

years  ago.      Dr.  Smith,  who  is  now  in 

his  eighty-sixth  year,  was  ordained   in   1839,  a  year  later 

than    his    friend    and    co-worker    in    India,    Dr.   Murray 

Mitchell,   whose  portrait   we  gave  several   months    bock. 

Returning   to   this   country   many   years    ago,    Dr.   Smith 

Ijecame  minister  of  Cowgatehead  Free  Church,  Edinburgh, 

and  subsequently   Professor  of  Evangelistic  Theology  in 

the  New  College,   a   post   from   which   he   retired   about 

twenty  years  ago.     Dr.  Smith,  who  has  belonged  to  three 

Churches,  is  a  man  of  scholarly  atuinments,  and  pouesses 

considerable  mathematical  and  linguistic  powers.     During 

the  sittings  of  the  last  General  Assembly  he  was  honoured 

by  the  unveiling  of  a  porUait  of  himself,  which  is  now  in 

the  custody  of  the  Senatus  of  New  College.     On  that 

occasion   Prindpal  Rainy  paid  a  warm  tribute,   declaring 

Dr.  Smith's  example  to  be  a  stimulus  and  an  inspiration. 

Twelve  years  ago  this  venerable  minister  was   Moderator 

of  the  Free  Church  Assembly,  and  when  the  union  of  the 

Free  Church  with  the  United   Presbyterian  Church  took 

place,  he  was  elected  the  first  Moderator  of  Edinburgh 

Presbytery.     Dr.  Smith's  son,  the  Rev.  W.  Whyte  Smith, 

B.D.,  is  minister  of  Newington    Church,  Edinburgh,  the 

scene  of  the  labours  of  the  late  Dr.  Begg. 

The  Rev.  Dr-  Robert  Gordoj*  Balfour,  senior 
minister  of  the  New  North  Church,  Edinburgh,  has 
been  chosen  to  fill  the  Moderator's  chair  of  the 
next  General  Assembly  of  the  United  Free  Church  of 
Scotland.  A  calm,  sagacious  man,  with  an  instinctive 
lo\-e  of  orderly  progression,  and  who,  statesmanlike,  can 
scent  the  battle  and  gauge  the  issues  from  afar,  Dr. 
Balfour  belongs  to  the  select  few  who  in  all  movements, 
be  they  ecclesiastical  or  secular,  act  as  a  steadying  and 
moderating  influence  upon  the  headstrong,  impulsive 
men,  and  who  say  little  because  they  know  much.  The 
honour  is  well  bestowed,  and  it  goes  without  saying  that, 
with  his  admirable  qualities  of  mind  and  heart.  Dr. 
Balfour  will  make  in  many  respecU  an  ideal  Moderator. 
A  native  of  Edinburgh,  and  bekM^ng  to  the  well-known 
Pilrig  faroSy,  which  has  given  several  eminent  ministers 
to  the  Free  Cborcfa,  the  Moderator-elect  can  look 
back  upon  a  loi^  and  fruitful  ministry.  It  was  in  1852 
that  he  was  settled  in  his  first  charge  at  East    Kilbride, 


where  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes  (xrgan  hit 
distinguished  career.  There  he  re- 
mained half  a  dozen  years,  rcinoving 
afterwards  to  Rothesay,  where  he  was 
very  popular,  and  in  1866  to  his 
present  sphere  of  lalwur  as  colleague 
and  successor  to  Dr.  C.  J.  Brown,  a 
preacher  of  high  reputation  in  his  <Jay. 

Dr.  Balfour's  ministry  in  Edinliurgh 
has  been  abundantly  successful,  and 
his  thoughtful.  Evangelical  discourses 
have  attracted  many  brilliant  men  to 
his  church,  perha|M  the  most  con- 
spicious  Ijeing  Professor  '(Jeorgc  Adam 
Smith,  who  took  part  in  the  proceedings 
at  the  time  of  l)x.  Balfour's  jubilee. 
In  the  work  of  the  Church  at  large 
Dr.  Balfour  has  been  an  active  and 
useful  memlxrr ;  and  when  difficult  and 
complicated  questions  have  arisen  in  the  Church  courts, 
he  has  proved  himself  a  wise  counsellor.  He  has  l)een 
closely  identified  with  colonial  mission  work,  and  was  for 
many  years  convener  of  the  General  Assembly's  Com- 
mittee. Arising  out  of  his  interest  in  this  department  of 
Church  work  was  the  delivery  of  a  course  of  Chalmers 
lectures,  entitled  "  Presbyterianism  in  the  Colonies."  Dr. 
Balfour's  colleague  is  the  Rev.  John  Kelman,  who  is 
steadily  gaining  influence  as  a  preacher  to  students.  It 
is  pleasant  to  add  that  between  the  senior  and  the  junior 
minister  the  happiest  relations  subsist. 

The  Rev.  D.  I^  Ritchie,  M,A.,  who  has  accepted 
the  post  of  Principal  of  Nottingham  2x>ngregational 
C<dlege,  one  of  the  most  important  in  the  denomination, 
is  one  of  the  younger  ministers  who  has  attained  to  a 
foremost  [dace  as  a  fresh,  original,  and  cultured  preacher. 


Edinhurtk 
THOMA.S   SMITH, 
LUD. 
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He  is  a  Scotsman  hy  birth  and  trainings 
and  it  was  north  of  the  Tweed  that  he 
began  his  ministr)-.  From  the  Theological 
Hall  in  I'^dinburgh  he  went  to  Dunfermline, 
where  he  spent  six  and  a  half  years  in 
most  successful  work.  It  was  then  that  he 
came  south  to  succeed  the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  M.A.,  at  St.  James's  Congregational 
Church,  Newcastle,  when  the  latter,  more 
than  seven  years  ago,  went  to  Birmingham 
to  fill  the  pulpit  left  vacant  by  Dr.  Dale. 
In  Newcastle  Mr.  Ritchie  has  steadily 
strengthened  his  reputation,  and  he  has 
received  numerous  tempting  offers  to  transfer  his  services 
elsewhere,  including  one  to  succeed  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers, 
but  until  now  he  has  remained  impervious.  His  de- 
parture is  greatly  regretted  by  his  large  and  influential 
congregation,  and  also  in  the  city  generally,  for  Mr. 
Ritchie  has  given  his  time  and  bbour  ungrudgingly  in 
every  good  cause.  As  Principal  of  Nottingham  College 
he  will  direct  the  training  of  between  sixty  and  seventy 
young  men  intended  for  the  Congregational  ministry  at 
home  and  abroad.  Mr.  Ritchie  succeeds  Principal  Mitchell, 
the  new  Secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union. 

Dean  FjErdkn,  of  Norderhov,  has  created  quite  a 
sensation  in  Norway.  As  always,  it  is  the  unexpected  that 
happens.  Everybody  knew  him  as  the  priest  of  an  ancient 
and  historic  church,  and  as  the  editor  of  The  Lutheran 
Weekly  {Luthersk  Ugeskriff),  whose  leading  articles  and 
reviews  were  charmingly  written.  But  nobody  suspected 
that  he  was  one  of  the  most  competent  scholars  in  the 
country,  that  he  had  kept  abreast  of  theological  litera- 
ture in  many  lands,  and  that  he  had  in  hand  a  volume 
on  Biblical  criticism  which  was  to  take  the  Norwegian 
Church  by  storm.  Yet  in  "  The  Old  Testament  in  the 
Light  of  Modern  Biblical  Research,"  Fnerden,  although 
verging  on  the  three  score  years  and  ten,  gives  to  his 
countrymen  practically  an  epoch-making  book ;  and  all  are 


wondering  how  it  was  possible  for  him  to 
keep  his  talent  hidden  under  a  bushel  so 
long.  Fterden  has  ministered  to  several 
parishes  in  the  east  of  Norway,  where 
religious  life  has  moved  calmly  and  soberly 
along,  and  the  demands  made  upon  the 
priest  have  seldom  been  numerous  or 
urgent,  and  even  the  claims  upon  him  as 
Dean  over  a  district  as  large  as  a  great 
English  county  have  not  deprived  him  of 
time  and  opportunity  for  study  and  for 
editorial  work.  As  showing  the  erudition 
of  the  man,  it  may  be  mentioned   that   in 

his    book   he   specifies   upwards   of   125   volumes,    by   90 

authors,  in  9  languages,  consulted   by  him  from   his  own 

library,    in    addition    to    others    consulted    in    the    great 

National  Library.     It  may  be  interesting  to  note  that  of 

the  125  books,  45 

were   in  German, 

26  in  Norwegian, 

4  in  English,  the 

other  50  being  in 

Swedish,    Danish, 

Dutch,  F'rench, 

etc. 


RITCHIE,   M..A. 


kK\'.    IKA.Nk      WAlNMiX 

Speci.'illy  taken  for  the  Sunday-school  Chronicle. 
Reproduced  by  kind  permission 
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Dean  F'serden's 
book  is  designed 
to  set  forth  for 
Norwegians  the 
results  arrived  at 
by  modern  criti- 
cism ;  and  most 
fully,  clearly,  and 
courageously  does 
the  author  accom- 
plish his  task. 
The  book  is  full  of  good  things  :  now  a  flash  of  light  is 
cast  on  current  opinions  and  present-day  views ;  now  a 
new  aspect  of  old  truth  makes  what  was  indefinite  and 
obscure  to  be  self-revealing.  Truly  Fa;rden  wields  a 
facile  pen.  His  brilliant  language,  his  eloquent  periods, 
his  spirited  presentation  of  the  facts  and  positions  he 
would  set  forth,  charm  the  reader  infinitely.  Indeed,  no 
theological  writer  in  Norway  is  such  a  stylist  as  he,  and 
in  many  respects  he  reminds  us  of  Henry  Drummond. 
It  is  such  a  pleasure  to  read  the  book  that  we  fear  many 
will  too  readily  adopt  the  results  set  forth,  arguing  that  the 
writer's  logic  and  acumen  must  be  as  good  as  his  style. 
This  is  Faerden's  first  book  ;  surely  it  will  not  be  his  last ! 

The  Rev.  F'rank  Swainson,  whose  work  at  St.  Barnabas', 
Holloway,  is  beginning  under  hopeful  auspices,  has 
a  charming  gift  of  humour.  He  believes  in  pastoral 
visitation,  and  sometimes  makes  as  many  as  six  hundred 
visits  in  one  week.  His  motto  is  that  a  house-going  parson 
makes  a  church-going  people.  "  I  used,"  he  says,  "  to 
go  out  as  early  as  eight  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and 
once  I  was  mistaken  for  the  milkman.  When  I  knocked 
at  the  door,  a  hand,  clutching  a  basin,  was  thrust  out, 
and  a  voice  said,  '  Put  it  in  there.' "  Another  of  Mr. 
Swainson's    stories    of   personal   influence   is   as   follows : 
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"  I  once  called  on  a  man  who  had  been  absenting  himself 
from  my  class.  When  I  passed  the  window,  I  saw  him 
sitting  inside.  His  wife  answered  the  door,  and  told  me 
her  husband  was  not  at  home.  So  I  said  I  would  just 
come  in  and  wait.  When  we  got  into  the  room,  there 
was  no  sign  of  her  husband.  For  five  minutes  I  sat 
there,  and  at  last  the  woman  went  to  a  cupboard  in  a 
corner  of  the  room  and  called  out,  'Come  out  of  that, 
John  ;  I  can't  go  on  telling  any  more  lies  for  thee.'  " 


Tainan  Church,  Formosa,  was  erected  last  year  at  a 
cost  of  about  ;^55o  ;  over  ;^2oo  of  which  was  raised  by 
the  Chinese  Christians.  The  building  accommodates 
between  700  and  800  people.  The  Presbyterian  Church  of 
England  has  carried  on  work  in  South  Formosa  for  more 
than  thirty-five  years,  and  has  some  eighty  stations  and 
out-stations,  scattered 
over  the  southern 
half  of  the  island, 
with  adherents  num- 
bering somewhere 
about  13,000.  The 
congregation  in 
Tainan  have  hitherto 
worshipped  in 
temporary  premises, 
so  that  this  is  the 
first  Christian  Church 
built  within  the  city. 
It  has  a  membership 
of  200. 


The  congregation 
of  Paddington 
Chapel  have  sent  a 
very  cordial  invita- 
tion to  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Nicholson, 
of  Bromley,  and  at 
the   time   of  writing 

it  is  fully  expected  that  Mr.  Nicholson  will  accept  the 
invitation.  He  is  a  preacher  of  remarkable  ability,  and, 
as  he  is  in  the  prime  of  life  and  enjoys  excellent  health, 
there  is  every  reason  to  hope  his  ministry  at  Paddington 
Chapel  may  be  long  and  prosperous. 

On  Advent  Sunday  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  preached 
a  sermon  in  memory  of  Dr.  Parker  from  the  beautiful 
words,  "The  righteous  shall  be  in  everlasting  remem- 
brance "  (Psalm  cxii.  6).  We  quote  from  the  sermon  the 
following  story  which  Mr.  Campbell  told  of  his  early 
intimacy  with  the  famous  preacher.  "  Once,"  Mr.  Campbell 
said,  "  I  was  addressing  the  ministers  of  the  London 
Congregational  Board,  and  I  chose — as  young  men  will — 
some  abstrure  subject;  I  think  it  was  'The  New  Theology 
and  the  lA-angelical  Appeal.'  Dr.  Parker  came  and 
listened  and  took  me  home."  Some  days  after  he  was 
talking  with  Mr.  Campbell  on  things  in  general,  when 
suddenly  he  turned  and,  speaking  in  that  "  staccato  manner 
of  his,"  said,  "  Was  that  the  Gospel  you  were  giving  us  the 
other  afternoon  at  the  Memorial  Hall  ?"     "Well,  yes,"  Mr. 


Campt)ell  answered ;  "  it  is  part  of  it,  any  way."  "  Well," 
Dr.  Parker  replied,  "  if  that  is  the  Gospel,  I  will  have  none 
of  it.  You  call  it  the  '  New  Theology  ';  I  am  going  to  stick 
to  the  old."  The  affection  between  Dr.  Parker  and  his 
successor  kept  growing  to  the  end ;  within  a  few  hours  of 
his  death  the  dying  minister  expressed  a  hope  that  Mr. 
Campbell  would  take  his  place  at  the  City  Temple. 

An  important  forward  movement  in  mission  work  has 
just  been  begun  in  Islington  under  the  auspices  of  the 
King's  Cross  Mission,  which  is  affiliated  with  the  United 
Methodist  Free  Church.  The  Rev.  G.  H.  Turner  has 
secured  the  Grand  Theatre,  Islington,  for  Sunday  services, 
and  there  in  the  afternoon  and  evening  he  conducts  attractive 
services  for  "  labourers,  carters,  and  waggoners,"  a  class 
which,  for  various  reasons,  rather  shrink  from  going  to  the 
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chapel,  but  have  no  objection  to  going  to  the  theatre. 
Within  five  minutes'  radius  of  the  mission  chajjel  over 
which  Mr.  Turner  presides  there  are  no  less  than  15,000 
people  crowded  together,  and  it  is  this  dense  population 
that  this  aggressive  evangelising  effort  is  intended  to  reach. 
Mr.  Turner  has  got  together  an  excellent  choir  with  first- 
class  soloists,  together  with  an  orchestra.  But  while 
everything  is  being  done  from  the  musical  point  of  view 
to  make  the  services  as  attractive  as  possible,  the  primary 
object  of  the  mission,  which  is  to  bring  the  masses  under 
religious  influences  and  to  induce  them  to  become  church- 
goers, is  kept  rigidly  in  the  forefront.  The  mission  has 
begun  under  the  brightest  auspices,  and  Mr.  Turner  has 
been  the  recipient  of  numerous  letters  of  encouragement, 
many  of  them  enclosing  cheques.  Among  those  who  took 
part  in  the  inaugural  meetings  was  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
of  the  City  Temple,  who  preached  in  the  mission  ch:ipel. 
Mr.  and  Mrs.  Turner  have  been  doing  an  excellent  work 
in  this  neighbourhood  for  the  past  fifteen  years,  and  we 
heartily  wish  them  success  in  the  larger  sphere  of  Christian 
usefulness  on  which  they  have  now  embarked. 

c 
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Helps    for    Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 
By  Rkv.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
nv  Rkv.  j.  OssiAN  Oaviks 
Jan.  3.—  7Af  JiovAooii  0/  Ji'sus  (Luke  ii.  40-51) 
No  mother  ever  hnd  such  a  son  ns  Mary.    As  babe,  and  boy, 
and    wiitli,   iiiui   nwn,  He  was   incomparable.     (1)   He  liri'di 
fioiHf  and  liDuie-lilV.      lie  felt  tl\;U  He  was  "  about  His  Father's 
business,"  even  when  pertonmiij;  simple  home  ihities.     (2)  He 
was  an  (V*rt//V«/ boy,  lor  He  was  "subject  to  His  parents."     In 
one  sense  He  was  tar  superior   U)  tiicm  both  ;    but  He  con- 
descended to  .submit  to  their  authority.     (3)    He  was  a  /i<irii- 
wfirJtmi,'  boy.    He  lived  a  life  of  industry,  and  believed  in  tlte 
dignity  of  labour.     (4)    He   was  a  syiiimctricitl  boy,  for   He 
"grew  in  wisdom  and  stature,"    (5)  He  was  a  sonKwhat  lonfly 
boy,  for  even  His  bwthers  did  not  believe  in  Him.     (6)    He 
was    a    strictly   ty/ixi'i'in'  boy,  for  it  was    His  delight    to   visit 
the  temple  and  the  synagogue.     He  was  a  phenomen.d  boy — 
the  boy  of  all  boys  the  best.     How  thankful  we  feel  that  He 
ever  entered  our  world  through  the  gate  of  infancy  ! 

Jan.  10.— 7Vtr'  /WmAifii,^ «/  Jo/in  thf  liaptist  {}Am\..  iii.  1-12) 
John  was  a  later  Klijah— earnest,  rugged,  fearless,  and  fiery. 
His  sermons  were  like  his  raiment  -strong,  and  rough,  and 
dunible.  He  was  a  herald  rather  than  a  teacher  ;  but  we  need 
both.  He  was  a  grand  open-air  preacher,  trained  in  the 
college  of  the  wilderness,  and  his  weird  desert-chant  broke 
the  moral  slumbers  of  Jndea.  He  was  a  "man  of  law  "  in  his 
preaching.  His  great  theme  was  "Repent,"  and  his  sermons 
were  full  of  "fires,"  and  "fans,"  and  "axes,"  and  "chaff,"  and 
"wrath  to  come."  He  was  a  terrible  preacher,  flaming  and 
burning  wherever  he  went.  '  He  ate  honey  for  his  food  ;  but 
there  was  no  honey  in  his  utterances.  John  has  his  sphere  ; 
but  Jesus  must  follow  him,  or  Judea  will  not  be  saved.  Fear 
must  pave  the  way  for  love. 

Jan.  17. —  The  Hitptism  ami  Tfmfttation  of  Jesus 
(Matt.  iii.  13  and  iv.  11) 

Jesus  was  not  baptised  as  a  sinner,  for  He  made  no  con- 
fession of  sin ;  but  He  ttxik  the  repentant  sinner's  place.  His 
baptism  was  no  degradation.  The  Son  of  liod  did  not  lessen 
His  own  glory  when  He  allowed  John  to  baptise  Him. 

Hut  after  the  baptism  came  the  temptation.  And  why 
tempt  Jesus?  It  w.as  a  necessary  preparation  for  His  great 
work.  An  untemptcd  man  is  a  weakling.  Jesus  was  tempted 
so  that  He  might  be  to  us  "a  merciful  and  faithful  High 
Priest,"  Satan  piously  quoted  Scriptures,  but  his  quotations 
were  all  incorrect.  Christ  quoted  correctly,  and  won  the  day, 
so  that  it  is  no  wonder  that  Satan  has  hated  the  Hook  ever 
since.  Let  us  tight  the  Ocvil  with  the  same  weapon,  and  he 
will  soon  run  from  the  battlefield. 

Jan.  24.— _/mwj  rejected  at  Nasarelh  (Luke  iv.  16-30) 
Jesus  loved  the  Naxarites,  and  longed  to  show  them  the 
way  of  life.  He  stood  up  in  the  synagogue  to  read,  with  the 
roll  of  Isaiah  in  His  h.and.  How  was  He  received  by  His  old 
townsmen?  They  began  to  doubt,  and  they  cynically  asked, 
"  Is  not  this  the  son  of  Joseph  ?"  He  quoted  the  Hook  against 
them  ;  but  their  anger  only  increased.  Men  who  will  quietly 
listen  to  error  become  enraged  when  they  hear  the  truth. 
They  would  not  be  lectured  by  a  young  carpenter,  and  they 
cast  Him  out  of  the  city  like  a  pariah.  It  was  their  last  chance, 
for  it  is  probable  that  He  never  visited  Nazareth  again.  When 
He  goes  out     all  goes  out ! 

Jan,  i\.— Jesus  calts  Four  Disci f>hs  (Luke  v.  i-n) 
It  is  the  preacher  who  makes  the  pulpit,  and  not  the  pulpit, 
the  preacher.  It  was  a  lovely  sight — Christ  in  the  bait,  the 
multitude  on  the  beach,  and  the  voice  of  the  preacher  sweetly 
mingling  with  the  music  of  the  wavelets.  Christ  was  a  good 
paymaster,  for  as  soon  as  the  service  was  over  He  pi-oceeded 
to  pay  for  the  use  of  the  boat.  "  Launch  out  into  the  deep. 
Do  not  cling  to  the  shore.  Go  out  into  the  open  lake  where 
the  fishes  play."  They  did  so,  anil  they  got  more  tish  than 
they  could  manage,  Christ  always  gives  in  a  royal  way,  and 
not  sparingly.  "  From  henceforth  thou  shall  catch  men,"  The 
fisherman  catches  in  order  to  kill  and  eat,  but  the  gospel 
fisherman  catches  in  order  to  save. 


Jan.  I.— Because  ye  belong  to  Christ  (Mark  ix.  38-42  :  i  Cor. 
vi.  19,  20  ;  I  Peter  i.  18-23) 

(1)  As  even  the  servants  are  clothed  with  new,  becoming 
garments,  in  honour  of  the  heir,  when  he  conies  of  age,  so  shall 
all  that  have  ministered  lovingly  to  those  who  are  Christ's  share 
in  the  joy  of  their  inheritance.  The  cup  of  cold  water  will 
shine  in  reflecting  the  beams  of  the  Lord's  face. 

(2)  If  a  king  visited  a  mansion,  it  would  be  treason  to 
harbour  his  enemy  in  the  meanest  room  of  the  house.  Shall 
Christ  be  enthroned  in  the  Spirit,  and  His  enemy  rule  the  body? 

(3)  The  price  of  our  ransom  is  the  measure  of  what  we 
should  be.  How  do  our  best  deeds  show  beside  the  whiteness 
of  the  Lamb  "  without  blemish  and  without  spot  "  ? 

Jan.  10.— Fruits  Worthy  of  Repentance  (Psalm  li.  1-17  ; 
Luke  iii.  7-14) 

Mere  grief  for  sin  does  not  constitute  repentance.  A  field 
of  briars  and  thistles  is  not  cleaned  by  merely  upturning  its  soil 
with  the  plough,  nor  even  with  uprooting  them  :  it  has  to  be 
sown  with  better  seed,  to  keep  it  good.  Many  a  heart  has  been 
rent  with  remorse,  and  even  bad  habits  forsaken  ;  yet  it  has 
not  borne  "  worthy  "  fruits,  because  it  w.is  not  sown  with  incor- 
ruptible seed. 

The  story  of  the  fifly-first  Psalm  in  the  experiences  of  men 
of  all  times  is  in  itself  sufficient  proof  of  its  human  veracity. 
In  living  and  dying,  it  has  become  the  prayer  of  God's  choicest 
souls. 

Jan.  17. — How  to  overcome  Temptation  (i  Cor.  x.  12,  13  ; 
Heb.  iv.  i4-t6) 

\Vhat  man  has  done,  man  may  do.  Temptation  is  common 
to  iill  times  and  places;  if  victories  have  been  won,  victories  .are 
ever  possible.  Above  all,  the  tempted  Saviour  is  the  Friend 
and  HeliKr  of  the  tempted.  When  Christ  proved  the  vincible- 
ness  of  evil,  He  made  victory  possible  to  every  living  man  :  for 
it  is  Infinite  Power  that  is  "  touched  with  the  feeling  of  our 
infirmities." 

"  Birds  are  seldom  taken  in  their  flight,"  remarks  Manton  ; 
''the  more  we  are  upon  the  wing  of  heavenly  thoughts,  the 
more  we  escape  snares."  It  was  the  do\e,  which  found  no  rest 
for  the  sole  of  her  feet,  that  returned  safely  into  Noah's  hand  ; 
.and  it  is  the  Christiiin  who  is  ever  striving  and  doing  th.it 
escapes  the  risks  of  temptation  and  reaches  his  Christ-refuge. 

Jan.   24.— 7>^  Story  of  Joseph:  (i)  Brothers  and  Bitterness 
(Gen.  xxxvii.  2-20) 

The  sm.allest  root  of  envy,  if  cherished  in  the  heart,  mav 
be.ar  fruit  in  the  d.arkest  violence.  When  Joseph's  brothei- 
began  to  speak  spitefully  to  him,  they  started  on  the  road  th.u 
led  to  the  empty  pit. 

Reuben  .ind  Jud.ah  showed  signs  of  a  better  mind  :  but  it 
was  not  decisive  enough  to  escape  the  taint  of  the  others.  What 
can  s.ave  a  heart  th.at  has  to  breath  bitter  air?  Only  tlu 
healing  breath  from  Calvary's  hill.  Christ's  perfiect  love  is  the 
medicine  from  all  envy, 

Jan.  ^\—Et>eTy  Christian  a  Afissiomtry  (Luke  xxiv.  44-5,?  ; 
Actsi.  1-9) 

If  our  Free  Church  ideal  means  anything,  it  means  that  the 
humblest  Christian  should,  in  his  degree,  be  apostle  and 
prophet,  priest  and  missionary.  The  tiniest  bud  on  the  lowliest 
bush  is  as  truly  a  herald  of  spring  as  the  reluming  swallow  th.it 
has  crossed  mountains  and  seas  ;  and  the  humblest  of  the  saved 
is  .as  much  a  witness  of  Christ  power— and  therelore  His 
missionary — as  Paul  or  Peter, 

Two  spoke  on  the  day  of  Pentecost ;  but  the  hundred  and 
twenty  of  the  upper  room  had  all  helpeii  to  bring  on  the  tl.n . 
and  they  were  <i/i  "  with  one  accord  in  one  place."  Everj  he.m 
in  which  the  flame  of  the  Spirit  bums  has  its  messajje  of 
Pentecost  to  give. 
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A  New  Year  Sermon* 

BY   THE   LATE   DR.   PARKER 

"  The  yeart  draw  nigh  when  .  .  .  1  have  no  pleasure  in  /A^-w,"— Ecci,K».  xii.  I. 


ONE  event  happeneth  unto  all.  There  is  a  down- 
going  which  we  cannot  help.  From  a  certain  point 
we  say  of  this  or  that  road,  It  is  all  downhill  now.  We 
congratulate  ourselves  that  it  is  down-hill.  In  going  up  the 
hill  a  man  carries  his  own  weight ;  in  going  down-hill  the 
earth  carries  it  for  him.  No  wonder  he  is  pleased  some- 
times, poor  little  creature  !  to  be  going  d^jwn-hill.  There  is 
a  time  when  by  force  of  sheer  physical  decay  a  man  can 
take  no  pleasure  in  home-comings  and  home-leaving*,  no 
pleasure  in  noise  and  racket  and  tumult  and  festival  and 
wild  shouting ;  all  that  misery  is  amongst  the  rubbish  of 
the  past.  Some  men  die,  so  I  have  read  on  death  certifi- 
cates, of  senile  decay.  No  disease  is  mentioned  ;  senility 
\s  a  kind  of  disease,  and  senility  is  necessarily  fatal.  The 
man  was  not  carried  off  in  some  burning  fever,  but  he  aged 
away  ;  fourscore  years  were  too  many  for  him  to  carry,  and 
the  wise  doctor — would  he  had  been  wiser  sooner  and  had 
left  oflT  his  long  and  unmeaning  words ! — wrote  Senile 
decay.  I  can  truly  say  that  the  years  that  are  round  about 
me  now  have  no  pleasure  for  me.  I  care  nothing  for 
coming  and  going  years,  especially  for  years  that  are 
coming  with  their  usual  insolence  and  robbery  and  cruelty. 
The  going  years  have  a  kindly  old  look — I  do  not  object  to 
them  ;  they  have  been  chastened  and  enriched  by  many  a 
pain  and  many  a  burden  :  but  the  coming  years,  with  their 
claims  and  suggestions  and  obligations  and  programmes — 
just  as  if  we  were  as  young  as  ever — this  it  is  that  annoys 
and  frets  the  soul  that  has  had  enough  of  it.  I  long  to 
leave  the  place  where  years  are  counted ;  it  is  a  hateful 
enumeration ;  it  seems  to  be  adding  cipher  to  cipher,  and 
to  end  in  nothingness,  not  even  in  poverty,  but  in  some- 
thing more  negative  than  poverty  that  can  be  tabulated  as  a 
statistia  Oh  to  get  away  from  public  life !  I  want  to  get 
away  from  it,  but  my  friends  must  tell  me  hov,- ;  1  will,  as 
(ar  as  po!>sible,  adopt  their  way.  If  they  will  think  for  me, 
as  they  have  done  so  long,  and  say,  "  This  or  that  would,  on 
the  whole,  be  the  Ijest  way,"  I  will,  if  it  lie  in  my  power, 
even  by  straining  a  point  here  and  there,  adopt  their  kind 
suggestion.  And  I  want  it  to  be  this  year,  this  crowning, 
culminating  year  of  a  life  I  regret  to  have  ever  b^un.  It 
would  seem  as  if  I  might  presently  go  as  a  certificated  man. 
f  have  had  all  the  tinsel  honours  they  can  give  me ;  I  speak 
of  those  who  give  official  honours  arui  distinctions.  So  it 
seems  as  if  it  would  l^e  a  good  afternoon  in  which  to 
depart.  You  cannot  say  I  am  going  by  the  morning  train  ; 
I  am  going  by  the  evening  cars,  and  night  travel  has 
pleasures  of  its  own.  I  am  told  that  the  people  will  soon 
tell  me  by  leaving  me  when  it  w  time  for  me  to  go.  I  will 
not  let  them ;  I  do  not  propose  that  the  people  should 
leave  me — I  propose  that  I  should  leave  the  people ;  a  man 
must  be  master  some  time.  They  do  leave  poor  old 
pastors,  and  take  up  with  any  new  clinking  metal.  The 
kind  public  can  be  crueller  than  tigers.  Believe  me,  it  is 
more  difficult,  strange  as  it  may  appear,  to  get  out  of  a 
position  of  this  kind, -which  I  now  occupy,  than  to  get  into 
it.  People  will  always  know  why  yoa  leave.  How  wise  are 
some  people ! — and  if  they  were  only  as  critical  of  them- 
selves as  they  are  of  other  persons,  why,  the  world  would  be 
a  kind  of  rose-garden. 


Now,  without  a  Divine  purpose  this  earth  i*  little  more 
than  a  ghastly  diMpp^jintmcnt  and  tragedy.  Our  last  text 
was  "  A  wilderness  in  which  there  is  no  way."  The  jwint 
o(  the  discourse  was  that  life  without  f^od  is  a  wilderness 
in  which  there  is  no  way.  Everything  depends  upon  our 
relation  to  the  living  ()<>d.  If  we  have  no  God  we  shall 
srx>n  come  upon  the  wilderness.  What  a  picture  might  \yt 
drawn  of  this  world  and  of  any  little  house  under  the  blue 
sky  of  heaven.  Is  your's  a  new  house  ?  Yes ;  I  have  not 
Ijeen  in  it  more  than  a  year  or  two.  Has  there  been  no 
death  here?  There  was  one  death.  Have  you  had  any 
disappointments  here  ?  Ah  me !  we  have  had  disappoint- 
ment»  by  the  score ;  yea,  roughly  counting,  by  the  hundred. 
Any  aching  hearts  here  ?  All  hearts  are  aching.  Multiply 
that  one  little  house  by  all  the  houses  in  the  neighbour- 
hood, and  by  the  city's  population,  and  then  multiply  that 
by  the  county  and  by  the  country,  and  by  the  continent, 
and  by  the  globe,  and  what  is  it  that  i%  swinging  round  that 
cruel  sun,  whose  only  redeeming  feature  sometimes  is  that 
it  has  spots  upon  its  face,  for  these  spots  may  mean  misery  ? 
It  is  a  censer  filled  with  an  evil  incense.  I  am  now 
speaking  of  life  without  God,  life  without  revelation,  life 
without  spiritual  hope ;  that  is  one  thing.  And  the 
pessimist  has  a  right  to  dwell  upon  that  one  side  of  life. 
All  his  witnesses  are  in  court,  all  will  swear  on  the 
open  Ijook  of  revelation  that  what  they  say  is  the  truth, 
and  they  will  testify  that  it  is  a  place  difficult  to  live 
in.  The  earth  is  a  school  where  the  schoolmaster  is 
stem  to  cruelty;  and  in  every  garden  there  is  a  tomb. 
The  pessimist  is  quite  right  within  his  own  limitations, 
but  there  is  another  side;  the  evening  and  the  rooming 
make  up  the  day.  Now,  with  a  Divine  .Sovereignty  at 
the  head  of  things,  and  that  Sovereignty,  as  revelation 
makes  it,  personal,  watching,  providential,  redeeming, 
sanctifying,  the  whole  thing  is  lighted  up  with  a  new 
significance ;  every  blossom  is  a  life,  every  breeze  is  a 
subdued  yet  thrilling  hymn. 

So,  then,  I  have  two  texts.  "The  years  draw  nigh 
when'.  .  .  I  have  no  pleasure  in  them";  "At  evening 
time  it  shall  \x  light " ;  again,  "  Henceforth  there  is  laid 
up  for  me  a  crown."  What  of?  Li|^t.  What  is  light? 
God.  The  optimist  has  his  case ;  all  his  witnesses  are  also 
in  court ;  his  own  experience  adds  eloquence  to  his  tongue, 
and  as  for  his  lips  they  are  anointed  from  on  high,  that 
he  may  speak  good  things  and  comfortable,  and  may  utter 
poetry  in  prose,  and  make  the  alphabet  bum  like  a  bush 
in  which  God  is  resident  There  is  the  case  in  both 
hemispheres :  dark  enough,  txight  enough  ;  decay,  and  the 
Ixrginning  of  li'e ;  winter,  summer  all  purple,  all  sunshine. 
The  Christian  is  bound  to  bring  in  the  beyond.  This  '» 
instinaive,  this  is  one  of  the  fhiits  of  the  Spirit ;  it  goes 
in  the  Divine  catalogue  under  the  name  of  Hope.  It  would 
be  a  poor  language  without  the  thrilling  word  which  always 
ought  to  be  in  glowing  capiuls.  BEYOND !  We  are  too 
fond  of  dwelling  upon  straight  lines,  forgetting  that  no  line 
can  be  stcaighL  When  a  man  thinkf  he  has  drawn  a 
straight  line  he  has  lost  his  religious  conceptions.  A  uian 
thinking  that  he  can  draw  a  straight  line  is  no  loo^r 
a  religious  man.     Is  it  not  possible  to  draw  a  straight  tine  ? 


SeraMM  pfcadwd  at  iJie  City  Tcaplr,  .Sondaj  mamta^  Jammy  6,  1901. 
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Not  upon  a  globe,  not  upon  the  periphery  of  a  sphere,  and 
it  is  upon  that  periphery  we  are  living  ;  we  do  not  live  upon 
what  may  be  called  the  cubic  circle,  we  live  upon  the 
lineal  circle,  and  there  can  be  no  straight  lines  upon  that 
periphery.  The  lines  may  look  straight,  and  that  is  where 
you  have  been  deceived  all  your  lifetime,  you  are  the 
victims  of  your  own  eyesight.  There  are  no  straight  lines  ; 
all  things  are  in  circles.  Forgetting  that  true  geometry, 
we  play  all  sorts  of  tricks  with  the  little  mean  lines  that 
are  apparently  at  our  disposal.  Bring  in  the  afterwards, 
bring  in  Christ's  Henceforth — then  you  will  have  the  key 
of  the  whole  situation ;  and  when  drought  cometh  you  will 
not  see  it,  when  famine  is  abroad  you  will  be  eating  in 
fatness  and  sufficiency,  you  will  be  like  a  tree  planted 
by  the  rivers  of  waters ;  the  root  shall  have  an  abundance, 
and  men  will  wonder  whence  the  fruit  comes,  simply 
because  they  know  not  the  existence  and  the  course  and 
the  endurance  of  the  river. 

How  many  stopping-places  there  are  at  which  life  is  a 
failure  !  What  a  mercy  is  this  old  age  !  It  often  enables 
a  man  to  put  his  youth  into  true  perspective.  If  some  men 
had  died  in  the  process  we  might  have  written  upon  their 
tombstones,  fai4ure,  disappointment,  mockery,  unfulfilled 
prophecy.  Old  age,  therefore,  has  its  advantage.  Take 
the  case  of  Christ.  At  how  many  stopping-places  He  might 
have  died,  the  Failure  of  the  world,  the  ghastly  Mistake  of 
God  !  But  Jesus  Christ  did  not  die  at  these  stopping-places  ; 
all  such  stopping  places  he  fixes  by  the  exercise  of  His  own 
sovereignty.  "I  must  work,"  said  Christ,  "to-day  and 
to-morrow,  and  the  third  day  I  shall  be  perfected  ;  go  tell 
that  fox  that  I  despise  him  and  his  kennel."  Let  us  look 
at  Christ  for  a  moment,  and  suppose  that  He  had  stopped 
at  this  record.  "  He  could  not  do  many  mighty  works 
there,  .  .  .  and  outside  the  city  gate  He  died."  That  would 
have  been  poor  reading ;  the  one  thing  that  would  be  left 
out  of  the  record  would  be  God.  I  spake  to  the  dear 
Christ,  and  I  asked  to  be  permitted  to  go  with  Him, 
and  He  said,  with  such  gentleness  and  pathos,  "  Take  care  ! 
the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  the  foxes  have  holes  ;  I  have 
not  where  to  lay  My  head."  Suppose  He  had  died  there, 
who  would  have  written  His  epitaph  ?  Who  could  have 
found  ink  black  enough  or  chisels  keen  enough  to  fight  the 
reluctant  and  scornful  granite  ?  But  He  did  not  die  there. 
He  did  not  die  when  He  was  killed.  Christ  could  not  be 
killed,  except  in  the  narrow,  superficial  sense  in  which  there 
is  really  no  depth  of  meaning.  He  dies  at  His  own  time, 
and  rises  again  according  to  the  bidding  of  His  own  will. 
Suppose  He  had  died  in  Gethsemane,  and  the  disciples  had 
come  out  of  that  garden  of  darkness  bearing  the  body  of 
Christ  with  them.  What  a  failure  !  What  a  misery  ! 
Poor  young  soul,  with  that  fair  hair,  that  blue  morning- 
like eye,  that  wondrous  vocal  magic,  that  look  that  seemed 
as  if  it  would  redeem  the  world  if  it  could.  Here  comes 
the  procession,  some  ten  or  eleven  men  bearing  the  fair 
dead  body — no  girl  with  a  face  so  fair,  no  god  with  a  mien 
so  majestic.  What  has  become  of  Him  ?  Death.  Where 
is  He  ?  Swallowed  up  of  death.  Suppose  He  had  died  on 
Cavalry,  not  died  in  the  body  only — any  ruffian  was  strong 
enough  to  murder  Him  in  the  flesh — but  suppose  He  had 
gone  out  there,  had  become  extinct,  had  been  denuded  of 
all  spiritual  influence,  then  the  poets  might  have  written 
something  about  the  black  corpse,  the  tragic  disappointment, 
the  quixotic  redemption,  the  Man  who  had  a  dream  that 
murdered  Him.  Such  was  not  the  case.  Being  buried 
near  a  garden,  buried  even  in  a  garden,  with  all  growing 
things  clambering  around  Him — oh  the  type,  the  symbol, 
the  poetry,  the  divinity  ! 


How  does  the  most  eloquent  of  men  in  the  whole  Book 
put  the  case  ?  He  puts  it  thus — ApoUos  was  an  eloquent 
man,  even  prose  moulded  itself  into  poetry  as  it  fell  from 
his  eloquent  lips,  "  But  for  the  joy  that  was  set  before  Him, 
He  endured  the  Cross,  despising  the  shame,"  lifting  His 
head  above  all  the  storm-clouds  until  His  eyes  feasted 
themselves  upon  the  summer  land  that  lay  before  His 
glowing  vision.  That  is  how  it  was.  If  He  had  stopped 
at  the  Cross,  or  anywhere  short  of  it,  we  might  have  spoken 
of  failure,  disappointment,  and  tragedy ;  but  to-day,  this 
day,  this  opening  century,  the  mightiest  name  in  all  the 
world  known  to  man  is  the  name  of  Jesus  Christ — even 
some  way  ;  even  as  a  myth  there  is  nothing  like  it ;  even  as 
a  vaporous  dream  there  is  nothing  so  enchanting  ;  even  as 
an  idyll  of  a  man  who  wanted  to  redeem  the  world  and 
save  it  and  make  it  a  garden  of  God.  Sweet,  sweet  'young 
Soul  !  Thou  didst  fail,  but  we  will  kiss  Thy  dumb  lips,  for 
they  preached  the  Gospel,  the  supernal  music.  Those  of 
us  who  are  persuaded  that  the  life  of  Christ  was  a  real, 
historical,  actual  life,  and  not  a  mere  myth,  poem,  or  idyll, 
will  resort  to  still  stronger  and  dearer  phraseology.  We 
expect  the  Saviour,  we  are  looking  for  Him  ;  we  have  not 
fixed  the  form  and  posture  in  which  He  shall  come  and 
represent  Himself;  it  is  enough  for  us  to  repeat  the  words 
He  Himself  taught  us  to  say.  "Thy  kingdom  come,"  in 
any  way,  in  our  way  or  not  in  our  way,  but  in  Thy  way, 
and  always  in  Thy  way,  for  that  way  is  the  right  way  and 
the  good,  and  it  will  justify  itself  as  the  millenniums  come 
and  go.  If  Paul  had  died"  at  certain  places  he  never  would 
have  been  what  he  is  in  the  New  Testament  and  in 
Christian  thought.  There  are  many  places  where  he  migh, 
have  died.  There  are  some  places  where  the  people  meant 
him  to  die,  but  he  did  not  die.  I  read  this  concerning 
Paul :  "They  left  him  there,  supposing  him  to  be  dead."  I 
like  that  word  "  supposing  " ;  it  shows  the  villains  in  their 
littleness,  and  in  their  want  of  true  sagacity,  and  in  the 
bitterness  of  a  disappointment  which  was  presently  to  be 
revealed  to  them.  I  read  this  verse :  "  And  they  cast 
him  out."  Then,  of  course,  he  will  perish  of  cold  and 
hunger,  the  dogs  of  the  city  will  bark  at  him,  nay,  probably 
devour  him.  Yes,  if  there  be  no  God,  it  is  a  bad  case  with 
Paul  in  the  verse  to  which  I  am  now  referring.  Let  him 
speak  himself;  he  says,  "We  are  accounted  the  filth  and 
the  off-scouring  of  the  earth."  That  would  have  been  a 
good  place  to  die  at  if  the  enemy  had  had  the  fixing  of 
times  and  seasons,  but  God  does  not  allow  men  thus  to  die; 
so  long  as  they  have  a  purpose  to  serve  He  keeps  them 
alive ;  the  chariots  of  God  are  twenty  thousand— yea, 
thousands  of  thousands,  and  man  shall  not  live  by  bread 
alone.  If  all  the  harvest  fields  were  bare  stones,  there 
would  still  be  plenty  of  bread  for  the  souls  that  feed  on 
God.  We  have  taken  our  lives  too  much  into  our  own  hands. 
God  kindly  permits  us  to  say  what  we  would  like ;  He 
permitted  Elijah  to  speak  frankly  to  Him — he  said  under 
the  mulberry,  "  I  am  tired  and  want  to  die."  In  the  cave 
he  wanted  to  die,  and  the  angels  were  receiving  orders, 
special  orders  from  the  King  to  attend  to  this  poor  fatigued 
man,  and  to  see  that  he  had  breakfast  enough  in  the 
morning ;  and  he  arose  and  went  in  the  strength  of  the 
morning  meal  forty  days — many  days,  all  days  that  God  had 
any  work  for  him  to  do. 

So  we  must  take  both  the  views.  It  is  quite  true  that 
there  are  days  on  which  we  say,  "  I  have  no  pleasure  in 
them."  They  are  weary,  smoky,  miserable,  empty, 
mocking  days.  And  there  are  days  in  which  we  say, 
"  I  have  finished  my  course ;  I  have  fought  the  good 
fight ;   I  see  the  crown  !  " 
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Moody's    Abiding    Memorial 

BY  THE  REV.  W.  H.   GRIFFITH  THOMAS,  B.D. 


TO  the  great  majority  of  people  in  this  country  D.  L. 
Moody  was  known  as  a  great  evangelist;  by  his 
own  countrymen  in  the  United  States  he  is  held  in  memory 
as  a  really  great  educationalist  also.  At  the  present  time 
there  are  two  large  institutions  at  Northfield,  Massachu- 
setts, known  as  the  Northfield  Seminary  and  the  Mount 
Hermon  School,  both  founded  by  him.  Four  hundred 
young  women  are  being  trained  at  the  former,  and  four 
hundred  young  men  at  the  latter  place,  and  in  these 
institutions  will  be  found,  indeed  is  already  found,  the 
most  striking  testimony  to  the  influence  of  Dwight  Lyman 
Moody.  Northfield  is  a  town 
of  two  thousand  inhabitants, 
and  is  situated  on  the  borders  of 
the  State  of  Massachusetts,  near 
to  Vermont  and  New  Hamp- 
shire. The  railway  journey  from 
New  York  takes  about  five 
hours  through  a  very  lovely 
country.  In  the  midst  of  this 
beautiful  scenery,  amid  the  quiet 
and  charm  of  this  New  England 
little  town,  D.  L.  Moody  was 
born,  lived  for  the  last  twenty- 
five  years  of  his  life,  and  there 
was  buried. 

During  the  summer  of  each 
year  large  conferences  of  Chris- 
tian students  and  workers  are 
held  from  June  to  September, 
to  which  speakers  from  this 
side  of  the  Atlantic  are  invited 
from  year  to  year,  of  whom  the 
names  of  the  Revs.  F.  B.  Meyer, 
G.  H.  C.  Macgregor,  G.  Camp- 
bell Morgan,  and  Prebendary 
Webb  -  Peploe  are  the  most 
familiar.  It  is  not  our  present 
purpose  to  deal  with  these 
summer  conferences,  but  to 
give  some  account  of  the  origin 
and  progress  of  the  truly  re- 
markable educational  work  associated  with  the  name  of 
D.  L.  Moody. 

Not  long  after  the  great  fire  of  Chicago  in  187 1,  and 
with  it  the  burning  of  his  Chicago  home,  Mr.  Moody 
decided  to  make  Northfield  his  new  abode,  and  thus 
at  once  return  to  his  native  place  and  at  the  same  time 
be  near  his  aged  mother.  The  story  of  the  origin  of  the 
Northfield  institutions  is  well  worth  telling  once  more. 
The  original  germ  of  the  idea  seems  to  have  been  planted 
in  Mr.  Moody's  mind  while  driving  one  day  through  North- 
field  with  an  invalid  brother,  who  was  a  man  of  great 
natural  intellectual  power.  The  brother  had  conceived  the 
project  of  doing  something  to  provide  the  gills  of  North- 
field  with  a  better  education  than  that  which  could  be 
afforded  in  the  elementary  schools.  This  drive  of  the  two 
brothers  occurred  some  years  before  Mr.  Moody  made 
his  home  at  Northfield.  One  day,  some  time  after  his 
settlement  there  in  1874,  he  was  again  out  driving,  and 
passed  a  home  where  a  mother  and  two  daughters  were 
sitting   in   a   doorway  occupied   in   the  work   of  braiding 
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Straw  hats ;  the  father  was  a  helpless  paralytic  and  could 
do  nothing  for  the  support  of  the  family.  The  lives  of 
poverty  and  loneliness  which  these  two  girls  were  thus 
compelled  to  endure  touched  Mr.  Moody's  loving  heart 
and  impressed  him  deeply  with  the  great  disadvantages 
and  real  privations  of  the  lives  of  many  of  the  New 
England  girls.  At  once  the  old  idea,  put  into  his  mind 
on  a  former  occasion  by  the  invalid  brother  now  passed 
to  his  rest,  took  firm  hold  of  him,  and  for  Moody  10  be 
possessed  by  such  a  thought  was  to  endeavour  at  once 
to  realise  it  in  actual  experience.     A  start  was  made  by 

the  purchase  of  sixteen  acres 
of  land  in  front  of  his  own 
home,  but  with  that  remarkable 
promptitude  and  energy  which 
characterised  all  his  movements, 
he  could  not  wait  for  a  dormi- 
tory to  be  erected,  but  opened 
his  own  home  for  students  by 
building  a  small  addition  of  ten 
rooms.  Here,  in  1879,  twenty- 
five  young  women  gathered  as 
the  first  students  of  Northfield 
Seminary.  From  that  small 
and  modest  start  it  has  grown 
and  increased  until  now  the 
school  property  includes  no  less 
than  five  hundred  and  ten  acres 
of  land,  with  nine  dormitories, 
a  gymnasium,  a  laboratory,  an 
auditorium  capable  of  holding 
nearly  three  thousand  people, 
a  steam  laundry,  farm,  and 
other  buildings.  A  little  book, 
to  which  we  are  indebted  for 
most  of  the  above  facts,  reckons 
the  value  of  the  grounds,  build- 
ings, and  entire  equipment  at 
nearly  ^80,000. 

One  of  the  buildings  is 
called  Stone  Hall,  after  one  of 
Mr.  Moody's  beloved  friends 
and  helpers.  Mr.  Moody  was  fond  of  saying  that  this  was 
the  hall  Mr.  Sankey  "sung  up,"  because  it  was  built  by 
means  of  the  proceeds  of  the  sale  of  the  well-known  "  Sacred 
Songs  and  Solos." 

The  number  of  students  during  the  last  year  was  over 
four  hundred,  and  they  came  from  twenty-six  different  States 
in  America  itself,  and  from  ten  countries  outside  the  United 
States.  The  average  age  of  the  students  is  nineteen  years. 
The  applications  for  admission  are  about  three  times  as 
many  as  can  be  accommodated,  and  the  most  careful  choice 
is  therefore  necessary  in  order  that  only  those  may  be  ad- 
mitted who  are  in  greatest  need  of  the  help  afforded  by  the 
institution.  Generally  speaking,  they  are  young  women  who 
would  have  very  poor  opportunities  for  an  education  if  it 
were  not  for  Northfield.  Two-fifths  of  them  have  no  high 
school  within  reach  of  their  home,  nearly  one-fifth  are 
farmers'  daughters,  others  come  from  qnite  small  towns,  while 
others  are  there  because  the  home  has  been  broken  up.  The 
intense  desire  for  a  better  education  on  the  part  of  the  appli- 
cants for  admission  at  Northfield  is  at  once  very  touching  and 
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Gift  to  Mr,  Moody  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  from  British  and 

American  friends 

truly  remarkable.  Not  a  few  of  the  students  have  earned 
the  money  to  pay  their  way  through  the  college  course, 
while  as  many  as  one-third  of  the  students  have  already 
done  something  towards  self-support.  In  the  large  hotel 
at  Northfield,  where  guests  stay  for  the  purpose  of  attending 
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the  summer  conferences,  all  the  waitresses  were  college 
students,  who  were  thus  earning  money  during  the  vacation 
towards  their  support  for  the  next  session  of  the  seminary. 
No  one  could  help  feeling  a  warm  admiration  for  these  fine 
examples  of  self-help. 


STONE    HALL,    NORTHFIELD 
"Sunst  up"  by  Mr.  Sankey 


The  greatest  possible  care  is  taken  by  those  in  authority 
in  order  that  girls  may  not  be  accepted  who  could  afford  to 
go  elsewhere,  so  that  Mr.  Moody's  original  idea  is  still  very 
faithfully  adhered  to,  and  those  who  are  admitted  as  students 
are  obtaining  an  education  which  otherwise  they  would 
almost  certainly  be  unable  to  get.  The  majority,  accord- 
ing to  the  latest  report,  come  from  country  districts,  and 
in  a  list  showing  the  fathers'  occupations,  almost  every 
possible  calling  and  trade  is  represented.  Letters  received 
at  the  time  of  application  show  very  clearly  how  Northfield 
is  reaching  those  who  have  but  few  privileges.  In  one  case 
the  student  came  from  a  place  which  was  fourteen  miles 
from  any  railroad  or  village,  where  no  church  and  no 
religious  services  of  any  kind  were  to  be  found.  Here  is  a 
typical  case  of  one  now  a  student  in  the  institution.  A 
young  woman  was  obliged  to  leave  school  at  the  age  of 
twelve  because  her  mother's  death  threw  household  cares 
and  responsibilities  upon  her.  An  older  brother,  urging 
her  admission,  writes  of  her :  "  I  have  a  brother  who 
graduates  from  college  in  June,  and  she  has  helped  him  all 
through  his  four  years'  course.  I  myself  have  been  an  invalid 
for  over  seventeen  years,  since  my  fourteenth  year,  and  she 
has  been  just  lovely  to  me  all  these  weary  years,  ever  ready 
and  willing  to  do  anything  for  me." 
The  brother  whom  she  has  helped 
through  college  evidently  means  to  help 
her  now,  since  in  answer  to  the  ques- 
tion, "  Who  will  be  responsible  for  the 
board  and  tuition  ?  "  she  replies,  "  My- 
self and  brother." 

A  large  proportion  of  the  students 
have  already  some  definite  work  in  mind 
for   which  they  wish  to   be   prepared, 
especially  the  work  of  school-teaching, 
though  not  a  few  are  intending  to  be- 
come   missionaries    or    to  enter  upon 
some  other  form  of  definite  Christian 
work.     The  education  given  at  North- 
field   may  be   said   to    represent  that 
afforded  by  our  English  high  schools 
for  girls,  and  a  striking  testimony  to 
the  thoroughness  of  the  education   is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  a  Northfield  student  who  has  obtained  the  necessary 
certificates  is  accepted  without  examination  in  almost  every 
college  for  women  in  the  United  States. 

The  total  cost  for  one  student  for  the  seminary  year 
of  thirty-six  weeks  is  ^£40,  and  as  only  one-third  of  the 
students  are,  as  a  rule,  able  to  earn  sufficient  to  pay  the 
expenses,  it  is  evident  that  a  very  large  sum  of  money  is 
needed  year  by  year  to  meet  the  deficiency.  This  year  the 
sum  of  ;^8,ooo  is  needed,  though  part  of  this  is  met  by 
the  income  of  a  small  endowment  fund  and  by  the  royalty 
on  hymn  books,  leaving  over  ;^6,ooo  to  be  collected  by 
personal  effort. 

The  Northfield  Seminary  had  not  long  been  started 
when  Mr.  Moody,  with  characteristic  energy,  began  to  think 
of  the  needs  of  boys  as  well  as  girls.  In  a  way  that  can 
only  be  called  providential  a  magnificent  estate  of  about 
four  hundred  acres  came  into  his  hands,  and  afforded  the 
opportunity  for  that  splendid  work  which  is  now  known  as 
the  Mount  Hermon  School.  It  is  situated  about  four  miles 
from  Northfield  on  the  other  side  of  the  beautiful  River 
Connecticut.  A  gift  of  ^5,000  enabled  Mr.  Moody  to 
purchase  this  property,  and  the  school  was  opened  in  1881. 
The  name  Mount  Hermon  was  given  to  it  at  the  suggestion 
of  a  friend,  who  thought  the  reference  to  Hermon  in  Psalm 
cxxxiii.  was  specially  appropriate  for  a  work  upon  which  it 
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VIEW  OF  MOUNT  HEKMON  AND  GROUNDS    FROM  THE 
NORTH-FIELD  SIDE  OF  THE   RIVER 

was  felt  sure  that  the  Lord  would  "  command  His  blessing 
and  life  for  evermore."  Mount  Hermon  now  possesses  a 
property  of  over  a  thousand  arres, 
with  a  splendid  set  of  buildings,  in- 
cluding chapel,  hospital,  laboratory, 
shops,  and  farm  buildings.  The 
value  is  computed  at  about  ^90,000. 

Names  very  familiar  to  English 
and  Scottish  Christians  greet  the 
visitor  to  .Mount  Hermon.  There 
is  an  Overtoun  Hall,  named  after 
Lord  Overtoun,  and  a  Crossley  Hall, 
named  after  the  late  Mr.  Frank 
Crossley,  of  Manchester. 

The  chapel  at  Mount  Hermon 
stands  upon  an  eminence  overlook- 
ing the  whole  country  for  several 
miles.  It  may  be  remembered  that 
this  building  was  a  gift  to  Mr. 
Moody  on  his  sixtieth  birthday 
from  English  and  American  friends. 
During  his  last  illness  the  present 
fine  bell  was  being  hung  in  the 
tower,  and  when  everything  was 
ready  they  telephoned  to  Mr. 
Moody's  house  that  at  a  given 
time  the  bell  would  be  rung  for  the  first  time,  in  the  hope 
that  Mr.  Moody  might  hear  it  across  the  valley  from  his 
sick-chamber.  This  was  accordingly  done,  and  it  was  a 
great  delight  10  the  beloved  founder  of  the  School  to  hear 
the  sound  wafted  into  his  room,  and  to  know  that  bell 
would  call  day  by  day  many  students  to  hear  the  Word 
of  God. 

The  management  of  these  institutions  is  in  the  hands  of 
two  strong  bodies  of  trustees,  with  Mr.  VV.  R.  Moody,  the 
eldest  son  of  the  great  evangelist,  as  the  secretary.  Mr. 
Will  Moody  is  now  assisted  by  his  younger  brother,  Mr. 
Paul  D.  Moody,  who,  after  two  years  of  theological  study  in 
Scotland,  has  taken  up  work  as  one  of  the  Bible  teachers 
in  .Mount  Hermon  School.  Nothing  can  be  imagined  more 
in  keeping  with  the  desires  and  purposes  of  D.  L.  Moody 
than  to  see  his  two  sons  labouring  so  effectively  in  maintain- 
ing and  furthering  the  interests  of  the.se  schools  which  were 
so  dear  to  the  heart  of  their  father. 

As  with  Norirfield,  so  with  Mount  Hermon,  the  appli- 
cations are  far  in  excess  of  the  accommodation  provided  by 
the  present  buildings,  and  if  only  some  rich  American  or 
Englishman  would  entrust  Mr.  W.  R.  Moody  with  the 
necessaiy  funds,  the  property  is  capable  of  receiving  additional 
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buildings   which    would   easily    accommodate  a   thousand 
students. 

Here  also  the  majority  of  the  students  come  from  small 
towns  where  they  are  either  within  the  reach  of  a  poorly 
equipped  school,  or  else  a  school  unable  to  teach  them 
beyond  the  elementary  branches.     The  average  age  of  the 
men  students  is  twenty  years,  though  the  average  of   the 
seniors  is  twenty-four  years ;  and  as  this  latter  age  is  in 
excess  of  the  age  of  college  students  at  graduation,  it  shows 
very  clearly  that  the  school  ranks  are  recruited  from  men 
rather  than  boys,  and  from  those  who  have  come  to  that 
age  when  they  realise  the  advantages  of  education  which 
were  not  possible  in  their  more  youthful  da)s.    No  less  than 
thirty-six  different  trades  were  represented  in  the  school  last 
year,  and  the  Principal's  report  bears  eloquent  testimony  to 
the  earnestness  of  the  students  in  securing-  an  education. 
"  One-third  have  had  their  school  expenses  met  by  parents 
or  friends,  one-third  have  earned  their  expenses  in  part,  and 
one-third  have  paid  all  their  expenses  by  their  own  efforts." 
The  clerks  in  the  hotel  at  Northfield  this  summer  were 
present  or  former  Mount  Hermon 
boys,   who  were    thus  earning  the 
expenses   needed   for   their  course 
in  the  seminary  or  at  some  other 
college.     One  instance  which  came 
under  my  own  notice  may  serve  as 
a  typical  illustration.     At  a   house 
where  I  was  staying  I  got  to  know 
a  lad  of  sixteen,  who  was  employed 
in  the  house  for  the  summer  months. 
One  morning,  as  he  was  driving  me 
out  to  fulfil  an  engagement,  I  was 
able  to  learn  something  of  his  his- 
tory.    He  and  his  elder  sister  are 
orphans,  and  the  sister,  who  is  en- 
gaged in  school-teaching,  has  helped 
to  support  her  brother  and  herself,  and 
has  evidently  had  a  hard  struggle  of 
it.     The  lad  was  very  eager  to  get 
into    Mount   Hermon    School    this 
autumn,  but  was  doubtful  whether, 
amid  the  crowd  of  applicants,    he 
hadany  real  chance.    I  was  delighted 
to  learn  subsequently  that  he  had 
been  admitted,  and  now,  by  his  own  exertions  during  vaca- 
tions,  and    by   the   help   of  the   brave   little   woman   his 
sister,'he  will  obtain  the  education  he  so  earnestly  desires. 
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D.  L.  MOODY'S  GRAVE  AT  ROUND  TOP 

From  a  recent  number  of  the  Northfield  magazine 
Record  of  Christian  Work  I  notice  that  out  of  one  hundred 
and  more  of  the  new  students  who  have  recently  entered, 
only  nine  have  not  already  worked  for  their  own  support, 
and  all  these  are  young  boys  of  sixteen  or  seventeen.  The 
story  of  what  the  rest  have  already  done  to  work  their  own 
way  in  life  would  be  fascinating,  if  it  could  be  fully  told. 
About  thirty  come  from  the  farm,  others  from  ordinary  shops 
and  business  offices,  some  have  come  from  mills,  one  from 
a  sheep-ranch,  three  have  been  janitors  of  school  buildings, 
two  have  worked  as  hotel  waiters,  and  one,  the  son  of 
a  coal  miner,  has  worked  in  the  coal  breaker,  and  has 
been  so  highly  respected  in  the  large  Church  in  his 
home  town  in  Pennsylvania  as  to  be  made  a  deacon. 
Another  began  on  a  Texas  farm,  worked  his  way  as  a  news- 
boy, cook  boy,  hotel  boy,  until  he  became  a  minister,  and 
has  done  good  work  there  also,  and  now  for  the  first  time 
sees  the  way  open  to  get  the  better  training  he  needs. 
Another  began  at  eleven  to  work  out  for  farmers. 

This  will  show  the  splendid  raw  material  upon  which 
the  influences  of  Mount  Hermon  are  at  work,  and  we  can 
well  understand  the  joy  with  which  D.  L.  Moody  used  to 
visit  these  schools  and  interest  himself  personally  in  the 
boys  and  young  men.  There  can  be  no  doubt  that  as  the 
days  go  on,  the  power  of  the  training  given  here  will  be  felt 
over  all  the  United  States.  It  was  a  real  privilege  to  stand 
before  these  four  hundred  students  at  each  place,  and  to 
notice  their  intellectual  keenness  and  to  realise  the  oppor- 
tunities of  making  spiritual  impressions.  For  several  days  in 
succession  it  was  my  great  joy  to  address  these  men  on  topics 
connected  with  the  Christian  life  and  Christian  evidences, 
and  it  will  not  be  easy  to  forget  the  inspiration  afforded  by 
sight  of  those  four  hundred  earnest,  happy,  and  eager  faces. 

Among  the  speakers  to  the  students  this  summer  have 
been  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  and  Rev.  Professor  Orr. 
In  the  o|)inion  of  those  who  had  heard  almost  all  Mr. 
Campbell's  addresses  during  his  tour  in  America,  he  was  at 
his  best  in  addressing  the  summer  school  of  students  at 
Mount  Hermon  on  the  first  Sunday  in  August.  Professor 
Orr's  addresses  were  particularly  valuable.  His  influential 
position  in  the  theological  world  gave  great  weight  to  his 
utterances,  and  his  presence  at  Northfield  was  felt  to  be  a 
real  strength.  Not  the  least  important  of  his  addresses 
was  a  short  series  on  the  subject  of  "  Archaeology  and  the 
Bible."  These  were  illustrated  with  lantern  slides,  and 
proved  of  exceptional  interest  and  helpfulness.  The 
admirable  slides  and  the  clear,  informing  teaching  were  much 
appreciated,  not  merely  by  the  students  themselves,  but  Ijy 
others  who  were  present  in  the  audience.  Dr.  Orr  also 
addressed  the  students  on  some  simpler  topics  of  the 
Christian  life,  and  one  of  his  happiest  efforts  in  this  direc- 
tion was  on  the  subject  of  the  rich  fool  (St.  Luke  xii.  16-21). 
Dr.  Orr  pointed  out  that  this  man  made  three  terrible 
mistakes  :  he  mistook  himself  for  God  ;  he  mistook  his 
body  for  his  soul ;  and  he  mistook  time  for  eternity.  A 
truly  felicitous  summary  ! 


The  intentions  of  the  students  with  reference  to  their 
future  careers  are  at  once  definite  and  comprehensive. 
Very  few  come  to  Mount  Hermon  without  having  a  settled 
purpose  in  mind.  Again  quoting  the  Principal,  "Almost 
every  profession  and  career  has  aspirants  among  our  boys." 

The  education  given  at  Mount  Hermon  is  remarkably 
thorough.  As  I  write  I  have  before  me  the  Calendar  and 
other  papers,  from  which  it  can  be  seen  that  the  curriculum 
is  very  complete,  and  makes  a  real  demand  upon  the  brains 
and  earnestness  of  the  student.  The  study  of  the  English 
Bible  is  required  from  every  student,  and  by  this  is  meant 
not  merely  a  critical  or  a  simple  study  of  its  history,  but  a 
mastery  of  its  contents  as  the  Word  of  God. 

There  is  a  well-known  cynical  phrase  current  in  our 
country  about  schools  where  Christian  principles  and 
influences  are  strongly  emphasised.  They  are  often  called 
"  pi "  schools,  from  which  we  are  supposed  to  infer  that 
they  are  hot-houses  of  piety  rather  than  educational 
institutions.  No  one  would  dream  of  charging  Mount 
Hermon  and  Northfield  with  this  weakness.  Of  course 
the  spirit  of  the  place  is  strongly  Christian,  and  every 
possible  effort  is  made  to  win  the  students  for  Christ,and  to 
develop  character,  but  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  think  that 
Mount  Hermon  is  a  divinity  school,  or  a  place  where  the 
sole  object  is  evangelisation,  or  even  training  in  Christian 
work.  It  is  really  a  preparatory  school  for  college,  and  the 
courses  meet  the  hardest  college  requirements.  It  is  a 
splendid  testimony  to  the  value  of  the  work  that  men  who 
have  been  wholly  prepared  at  Mount  Hermon  are  now 
pursuing  successful  courses  in  many  of  the  higher  institu- 
tions of  learning  in  the  United  States.  To  meet  the 
deficit  on  the  boys'  school  ^6,000  are  required,  in  addition 
to  the  regular  income ;  and  when  this  is  put  with  the  needs 
of  Northfield  Seminary,  it  can  be  readily  understood  how 
great  is  Mr.  W.  R.  Moody's  responsibility,  and  how  con- 
stant and  pressing  is  the  work  of  maintaining  these  fine 
organisations. 

One  other  institution  at  Northfield  connected  with  Mr. 
Moody  must  be  mentioned.  In  1890  a  third,  but  very 
different  kind  of  school  was  begun.  The  season  of  the 
summer  hotel  runs  from  June  to  September,  after  which  it 
is  necessarily  closed,  so  far  as  visitors  are  concerned.  Mr. 
Moody  determined  to  utilise  it  during  the  winter  months 
for  a  school  for  training  young  women  in  Christian  work. 
The  course  of  study  covers  two  years,  and  while  primarily 
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concerned  with  Bible  instruction,  it  includes  other  practical 
matters  likely  to  prove  helpful  in  mission  work.  Mr. 
Moody  realised  that  the  Churches  need  a  body  of  trained 
lay  workers  for  the  purpose  of  doing  personal  work,  and  in 
every  possible  way  assisting  the  jiastors ;  at  the  same  time 
the  question  of  rural  evangelisation  lay  heavy  upon  his 
I  heart,  and  he  rightly  felt  that  the  problem  could  best  be 
I  solved  by  training  workers  who  might  assist  pastors  in 
villages  and  lonely  districts  of  the  country. 

Yet  another  institution  founded  by  Mr.  Moody,  though 
not  situated  at  Northfield,  should  be  included  as  part  of  the 
.ibiding  memorial  of  his  life  and  work.  This  is  the  Moody 
Bible  Institute  at  Chicago,  which  has  for  its  Principal  the 
well-known  evangelist  who  is  now  over  in  this  country,  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Torrey.     As  this  institute  is  in  the  great  city  of 


Chicago,  it  touches  a  large  part  of  America  which  is 
practically  outside  the  eastern  section  represented  by 
Northfield.  It  is  turning  out  year  by  year  men  and 
women  of  real  equipment  for  various  [wrts  of  Christian 
work,  and  during  the  past  year  only  no  less  than  525 
have  been  in  attendance,  and  all  of  them  also  doing  prac- 
tical work  in  the  city.  Examples  of  self-help  and  resolute 
struggles  to  overcome  difficulties  of  cost  abound  here  also, 
and  show  the  "  grit "  of  these  young  men  and  women. 

We  cannot  but  think  that  as  time  goes  on,  and  in  the 
growing  perspective  of  years  we  are  'enabled  to  study  the 
lives  of  such  men  as  Moody,  Spurgeon,  and  others  who  have 
but  recently  passed  away  from  us,  we  shall  become  more 
and  more  impressed  with  the  Christian  genius  and  real 
greatness  of  Dwight  Lyman  Moody. 


The  Luck  of  Monna  Clara 


BY   INA   L.  CASSILIS 


"  TT'S  no  use  !"  said  the  man,  in  a  hard,  dry  tone  ;  "  I've 
-I-  striven  and  striven — what  stone  have  1  left  unturned  ? — 
and  it's  no  use.  Yes,  I  know,  I  know,  Mina— you've  said  it 
often  enough  ;  it's  like  the  tolling  of  the  bell  yonder,  to  hear 
you  repeat  '  Hope,  pray,  try' — going  on  all  the  time,  and  mean- 
ing nothing  I  " 

"  The  bell  calls  to  worship  ! "  said  the  young  wife  gently  ; 
but  the  struggling  author  turned  impatiently  in  his  chair, 
muttering,  "  Much  good  worship  does  !  "  Mina  pretended  not 
to  hear  ;  she  knew  the  value  of  silence  as  well  as  of  speech, 
and  there  are  times  when  the  over-wrought  human  heart  will 
not  endure  even  the  best  beloved  voice  that  whispers  of  patience 
and  hope. 

"Look  at  us!"  Herbert  Grey  went  on,  after  a  pause, 
"after  years  of  work — hard  work,  ay,  and  good  work— only 
just  keeping  our  heads  above  water,  and  now  we  are  sinking 
beneath  the  surface.  I  have  never  been  in  debt  until  this  year  ; 
and  now — in  spite  of  half-starving  ourselves — I  am  in  debt. 
Nothing  is  '  suitable '  ;  even  old  Duffield,  who  used  to  put 
in  whatever  I   wrote,  sends  back  my  articles." 

"  His  nephew  is  on  the  staff  of  the  Flas^  now"  said  Mina. 

"And  his  nephew  is  a  fool  '."  returned  the  journalist.  He 
rose  and  stood  moodily  before  the  dull  fire  of  inferior  coal, 
looking  into  the  flame  which,  like  himself,  was  struggling 
against  heavy  odds.  He  was  about  to  poke  the  fire — a  man 
labouring  under  any  emotion,  whatever  its  character,  in- 
variably pokes  the  fire,  if  there  is  one  to  destroy — when  Mina 
timidly  stayed  his  hand. 

"  It  makes  the  coals  burn  so  much  faster,  dear,"  she  said 
deprecatingly,  too  tactful  to  insinuate  that  a  man  has  no  more 
idea  how  to  poke  a  fire  than  how  to  pack  a  portmanteau.  Grey 
desisted  ;  but  the  frown  on  his  brow  was  not  lifted.  It 
deepened  when  the  door  opened,  and  the  servant  of  the 
Bayswater  lodging-house  entered,  and  handed  a  note  to  Mrs. 
Grey. 

"The  boy's  waitin',  m'm,"  she  said. 

Mina  glanced  rapidly  through  the  note. 

"  Tell  him  I'll  send  an  answer,"  she  said  ;  and  the  girl 
retired. 

"  What's  that  ? "  asked  the  author  almost  sharply. 

"Only  a  note  from  Brown,  the  baker,"  returned  his  wife 
quickly. 

"  Wants  his  money,  I  suppose  ?  Well,  he'll  have  to  want  it  '. 
I  haven't  any  for  him,  and  Heaven  knows  when  I  shall  have." 

"Yes,  Heaven  knows  I "  said  Mina  to  herself,  using  the 
words  in  a  very  different  sense  from  that  employed  by  her 
husband.  Aloud  she  asked,  "  Have  you  finished  that  story  you 
were  writing  last  week,  founded  on  your  adventure  in  Southern 
Italy — you  know  the  story  I  mean  ? " 

"Finished  it — yes  ;  but  who" wants  it?  I'm  sick  of  it  all. 
I  tell  you,  I   wish  I   had  been  brought  up  a  tradesman  ;  then 


there'd  be  some  chance  of  making  a  living.  You  may  starve 
at  this  kind  of  work." 

He  flung  away  to  his  writing-table  ;  the  luckless  story  lay  on 
the  desk  ;  he  seized  it,  tore  it  across,  and  flung  it  into  the  waste- 
paper  basket  with  something  as  near  an  oath  as  even  extreme 
excitement  could  betray  Herbert  Grey  to  uttering  before  his 
wife.  She  said  nothing;  only  rose,  and  going  to  the  fire 
gently  lifted  it  to  give  it  a  little  air.     Grey  turned  round. 

"  Well,"  he    said  moodily,  "  I  must   go   round  to  the  

Club,  and  see  if  Bellairs  can  lend  me  a  few  shillings,  for 
I'm  stony  broke  until  Johnson  pays — and  then  it's  only  £2." 

Mina  could  not  gainsay  ;  both  had  a  horror  of  borrowing, 
but  the  case  was  desperate.  She  silently  helped  her  husband 
to  put  on  his  great-coat— it  was  too  shabby  to  pawn— and  dis- 
missed him  with  a  smile  and  a  kiss.  Once  alone,  she 
turned  to  the  waste-paper  basket,  and  picked  out  the 
damaged  story.  It  was  a  short  tale,  bright,  terse,  dramatic. 
Mina  got  the  gumbottle,  and  gummed  slips  of  paper  across 
the  rents  in  the  pages.  Then  she  wrote  a  letter,  in  her 
husband's  name,  to  the  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  All,  a 
periodical  for  which  Grey  had  not  yet  written,  submitting 
the  tale  to  him.  Letter  and  .\IS.  were  then  done  up  in  a 
wrapjjer,  and  addressed,  and  Mina  ran  out  and  expended 
almost  her  last  available  funds  in  the  twopence  for  postage. 
If  ever  a  venture  went  forth  with  prayers  and  passionate  hopes 
for  success,  that  story  of  "  The  Luck  of  Monna  Clara  "  was  so 
launched.  She  was  back  in  time  to  get  tea  ready,  and  the  room 
looked  bright  and  cheerful  when  Herbert  Grey  came  in.  Bellairs 
had  lent  ten  shilhngs— somewhat  grudgingly,  though  he  was 
a  well  to-do  man  ;  but  Mina  said  laughingly  that  it  would  do 
wonders,  and  putting  her  husband  in  the  arm-chair,  she  poured 
out  his  tea,  and  made  him  drink  and  eat  before  she  would  allow 
him  to  talk.  He  looked  at  her  wistfully,  half-ashamed  of  his 
black  mood,  and  presently  drew  her  to  his  side,  and  put  his  arm 
about  her.  "  You  are  so  brave  !  "  he  said  brokenly.  "  I  wish 
I  could  be  like  you,  Mina." 

"  You  have  only  to  trust,"  she  whispered.  "  Be  sure  God 
will  help  us  in  some  way.  It  has  happened  so  before — you 
know  it  has." 

"  I  haven't  your  faith,  dear." 

"It's  harder  for  a  man,  perhaps;  but  you  will  try.'"'  Mina 
said  tenderly. 

"  Yes,  I  will  try." 

The  days  went  on  :  how  did  they  battle  through  ?  Mina 
could  not  expect  a  reply  from  the  Friend  of  All  under  three 
weeks  or  a  month— and  then  it  might  be  the  reply  which  during 
the  past  year  had  become  so  painfully  iamiliar  ;  but  she  still 
hoped  and  prayed.  If  not  in  this  way,  in  some  other,  help 
would  come.  A  week  — ten  days — passed.  Herbert  had  earned 
nothing  ;  that  half-sovereign  of  Bellairs  did  more  than  any  one 
would  believe  possible  who  has  not  known  the  pinch  of  poverty, 
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and  the  skilful  management  it  can  teach  some  women  ;  but 
the  last  sixpence  was  changed.  Gre\'  shook  his  head  at  the 
offer  of  a  penny  to  help  him  on  his  way  to  the  City  to  look  up 
a  printer  he  had  once  known,  who  might  chance  to  have  some 
press  reading  to  be  done. 

"  No,  no,"  he  said  ;  "  I  can  walk.  A  penny  " — with  a  grim 
smile — "  will  almost  buy  half  a  loaf." 

It  was  about  noon  when  Grey  started,  and  the  early  dusk  of 
winter  was  falling,  when  Mina  heard  the  postman's  knock.  A 
minute  later  the  servant  came  up  with  a  letter.  Kneeling  by 
the  fire,  Mina  read  on  the  seal  "The  Friend  of  All."  It  was  a 
reply,  then,  from  the  editor  !  Her  heart  sank — so  early  an 
answer  generally  meant  rejection.  The  MS.  was  not  sent 
but  that  was  nothing  ;  it  might  follow  by  a  later  post,  or  the 
editor  require  stamps  for  its  return.  Why  not  open  the  letter .' 
It  would  be  no  breach  of  confidence,  as  it  was,  in  truth,  she  who 
wrote,  and  if  it  was  a  rejection,  Herbert  need  never  be  pained 
by  knowing  it.  With  trembling  fingers  she  broke  the  seal,  and 
bending  low  to  catch  the  last  gleams  of  a  dwindling  flame, 
read  :  "  The  Editor  of  the  Friend  of  All  will  be  happy  to  for- 
ward a  cheque  for  £'iy.  for  Mr.  Grey's  story  'The  Luck  of 
Monna  Clara  !'" 

A  rush  of  blinding  tears  blotted  out  fire  and  letter.  Mina 
covered  her  face,  and  broken  words  of  thanksgiving  burst 
from  a  full  heart.  Ah  !  millionaires,  to  whom  three  thousand 
guineas  is  of  less  value  than  a  farthing,  it  might  be  to  you  a 
lesson  of  greater  value  than  any  yet  learned  to  see  this  woman 
thanking  God  for  this  little  sum  of  three  guineas  '.  Her  prayer 
/M(/been  answered  ;  and  help  had  come  just  when  it  seemed 
as  if  there  was  no  outlook  but  despair. 

A  weary  step  on  the  stair  startled  her  ;  she  rose  hastily. 
Herbert  had  failed  in  his  quest  ;  but  here  was  some  comfort 
for  him. 

"  What  I  in  the  dark  ? "  He  had  opened  the  door  before  she 
could  reach  the  lamp  to  light  it.  His  tone  was  a  little  irritable. 
No  wonder  :  he  was  cold,  hungry,  and  disappointed. 

"  I'll  light  up  in  a  minute,  dear,"  returned  Mina's  bright 
voice,  but  it  trembled  with  the  tears  in  her  throat. 

Grey  went  up  to  the  fire,  and  paused.  "  What's  the 
matter  ? "  he  said,  in  unaltered  tone.  "  You've  been  crying. 
Reason  enough,  Heaven  knows  !     Come  here." 


"  Yes,"  she  said,  again  paraphrasing  him,  "reason  enough, 
Heaven  does  know  ! "  She  went  to  him,  holding  up  the 
letter,  which  gleamed  white  through  the  gloom. 

"  What's  that  ? "  he  asked.     "  What  does  it  mean  ? " 

"  A  moment.     You  have  failed  to-day  ?  " 

"  Failed — of  course  !     What  else ?  " 

"  Hush  !  then  I  have  not.  Let  me  read  this — I  have  read 
it  before,  you  see,  and  know  it  by  heart."  .'Vndshe  repeated  the 
brief  contents  of  the  letter  from  the  Friend  of  All. 

He  snatched  the  letter.  "  Mina,"  he  cried,  "you  are  not 
jesting  ?     I  never  sent  that  story — I  flung  it  away." 

"I  rescued  it  and  mended  it,  and  sent  it  in  your  name  :. 
and  my  prayers  are  answered  ! "  she  cried,  clinging  to  him. 
"  Help  has  come  !    I  knew  it  would  ! — I  knew  it  would  !" 

He  held  her  close  to  him,  and  bowed  his  head  on  hers, 
too  deeply  moved  for  words,  and  it  was  minutes  before  at 
last  he  whispered  ;  "  Dearest,  I  was  wrong — bitterly  wrong. 
I  ought  to  have  had  more  faith,  God  has  been  very  good  to- 
ns, Mina." 

The  meal  to  which  they  sat  down  was  frugal  enough — 
only  tea,  and  bread  and  butter — and  neither  had  had  any- 
thing that  could,  by  stretching  euphemism  to  its  utmost,  be 
called  dinner  ;  but  the  tea  and  the  bread  that  evening  tasted 
better,  and  were  more  satisfying,  than  for  many  an  evening 
past. 

"  It  may  be  the  beginning  of  good  things,"  said  Mina,. 
touching  the  letter — "  the  turning  of  the  tide." 

"1  verily  believe  it  will  be,"  said  Herbert  Grey,  "seeing 
in  what  spirit  that  venture  was  made." 

And  it  was  the  turning  of  the  tide.  The  same  paper 
took  other  work  from  the  hand  that  wrote  "The  Luck  of 
Monna  Clara."  It  was  a  periodical  of  high  standing,  and 
its  contributions  often  attracted  notice  in  literary  coteries  ; 
through  writing  for  it  Grey  got  other  work,  and  so,  in  time, 
not  only  regained  lost  ground,  but  gained  new  ground. 
"All  through  'The  Luck  of  Monna  Clara,'"  he  said  to  his- 
wife,  one  day— "and  your  doing,    Mina." 

"  Not  mine,"  she  said  softly. 

"Yours,  under  God — I  know  that,"  he  answered  reverently. 
"  I  know  it  was  His  mercy — answering  your  prayer,  crowning 
your  faith." 


A  Baptist  Church  with  a  History 


AMONGST  the  Baptist  churches  of  the  country  that 
have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  the  stern  and  long- 
continued  struggle  for  religious  freedom,  that  of  St.  Mary's 
Baptist  Church,  Norwich,  takes  a  conspicuous  place. 
Established  during 
"  troublous  times,"  the 
storm  of  persecution 
rocked  its  cradle,  and  its 
founders  were  amongst 
"  that  noble  army  of 
martyrs "  of  which  the 
eastern  couiities  furnished 
so  many  noble  examples. 
The  church  was 
founded  in  1677  by 
Daniel  Bradford,  who, 
when  Cromwell  marched 
through  Norwich,  joined 
his  Ironsides,  and  pro- 
bably fought  at  Edgehill, 
Naseby,  and  Marston 
Moor.  Bradford's  licence 
to  preach,  granted  in  1672, 
was  afterwards  withdrawn ; 
and  the  people  were  com- 
pelled to  worship  God  by 


stealth.  The  spirit  that  animated  Daniel  Bradford  reap- 
peared at  the  time  of  the  American  War  of  Independence 
in  the  person  of  the  Rev.  Rees  David,  who  by  a  striking 
sermon    in    condemnation    of  the    war   attracted   national 

attention.  In  1789  he 
was  followed  by  the  Rev. 
Joseph  Kinghorn,  a  saint 
and  scholar,  who  by  his 
devoted  labours  of  forty- 
three  years  accomplished 
a  work  which  forms  the 
basis  of  the  virile  Church 
life  of  to-day.  His  me- 
morable message  to  the 
Church  on  the  death  of 
his  father  is  worth  re- 
cording: "Henceforward 
I  have  no  other  tie  but 
you  ;  henceforth  you  shall 
be  to  me  ray  father  and 
my  mother,  and  my  sister 
and  brother."  He  died 
in  1832.  The  Rev.  Wil- 
liam Brock  (afterwards- 
Dr.  Brock,  of  Blooms- 
bury)  was  the  new  pastor.. 
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REV.  JOSEPH   KINGHORN 

1789 — 1837 

Baptist  minister  being  sent 
to  prison  ? "  "  And  wiiat 
will  the  people  think  of  an 
Archdeacon  who  sent  him 
to  prison  ?  "  replied  Brock. 
He  was  not  summoned. 
His  views  on  Disestablish- 
ment were  so  strong  that  he 
would  not  vote  for  his  own 
deacon,  Sir  Morton  Peto, 
who  refused  to  include  reli- 
gious equality  in  his  pro- 
gramme. Mr.  Brock  was 
succeeded  by  the  Rev.George 
Oould — in  every  sense  of  the 
word  a  Christian  statesman. 
In  addition  to  setting  the 
tru.st  deeds  of  the  church 
on  a  broad  basis,  Mr.  Gould 
rendered  great  service  in  his 
advocacy  of  the  amendment 
of  the  Burial  Laws  and  other 
reforms.  His  speech  on  the 
Bulgarian  atrocities  is  re- 
membered in  the  city  as  one 
of  the  noblest  utterances 
ever  delivered  in  its  public 
hall,  and  is  classed  by  some 
with  the  speeches  of  the  late 


He  drew  large  congre- 
gations, and  espoused 
all  the  great  causes  of 
the  day.  He  travelled 
the  country  with  William 
Knibb  in  his  crusade 
againstjamaican  slavery, 
and  was  one  of  the 
Church  Rate  passive 
resisters.  The  Church 
authorities  threatened  to 
summon  him,  and  the 
Archdeacon  of  Norwich 
paid  him  a  sijecial  visit 
and  asked,  "  What  will 
the  people   think    of  a 


become  known  over  a 
larger  area.  The  great 
public  ([ucstion  during 
his  ministry  was  Home 
Rule,  and  a  strong  ser- 
mon he  preacheil  as  a 
reply  to  the  appeal  of 
the  Irish  Nonconformists 
was  not  soon  forgotten. 
Often  heard  at  the  Bap- 
tist Union  gatherings,  it 
is  declared  that  his  brilli- 
ant speech  at  Reading 
in  1893  on  behalf  of 
Baptist  Extension  even- 
tually cost  St.  Mary's  the 


REV.  GEORGE  GOULD 

1849—1882 
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W.  E.  Gladstone  on  the 
subject.  It  was  under 
his  guidance  that  Mr.  G. 
White,  M.P.,  and  other 
influential  men  now  on 
the  diaconate  were 
brought  out  and  trained. 
Mr.  Gould's  mantle 
fell  upon  John  Howard 
Shakespeare,  in  1883, 
and  a  powerful  ministry 
of  fifteen  years  followed. 
He  gave  of  his  best  in 
the  ministry  of  the  Word 
to  the  Church  in  the 
eighties  and  nineties, 
since  which  his  gifts  as  a 
preacher  and  speaker  have 


B.A.    Thk  Present  Pastor 

This  outline  of  the  his- 
tory of  St.  Mary's  would  be 
incomplete  without  a  refer- 
ence to  Mr.  George  White, 
M.P.,  who  this  year  is 
President  of  the  Baptist 
Union.  As  deacon,  Sunday- 
school  superintendent,  and 
temperance  advocate,  he  has 
devoted  time  and  ability  to 
the  furtherance  of  these 
causes  for  many  years ;  and, 
closely  identified  with  the 
civic  life  of  Norwich,  he  is 
greatly  esteemed.  St.  Mary's 
is  justly  proud  of  the  high 
honour  accorded  him  by  the 
Union. 


REV.   WILLIAM   BROCK 

1833— 1848 

loss  of  its  pastor,  as  in  1898 
he  was  the  unanimous  choice 
of  the  Union  in  succession 
to  the  late  Dr.  Booth.  The 
Church  had  previously  given 
two  Union  presidents,  and 
now  it  felt  a  genuine  pride — 
mingled  with  pain  at  its  own 
impoverishment  —  when  he 
was  called  to  the  secretariat. 
The  Rev.  Thomas  Phil- 
lips, B.A.,  of  Kettering, 
succeeded  to  the  vacant  pas- 
torate, and  right  nobly  has 
he  maintained  the  high  tradi- 
tions of  the  Church  in  the  four 
years  that  have  intervened. 
The  congregations  are  larger 
than  ever  before,and  a  forward 
movement  has  been  launched 
for  the  erection  of  two  new 
chapels — one  to  help  forward 
a  struggling  Church  in  a 
working  -  class  neighbour  - 
hood,  and  the  other  for  ojien- 
ing  up  Free  Church  work  in 
a  residential  quarter  of  the 
city.  This  will  involve  an 
outlay  of  about  ^10,000. 


REV.   J.   H.  SHAKESPEARE,    M.A. 
1883— 1S98 
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Some  Notes  on  New   Books 


Dr.  Whyte  and  Bishop  Butler. — Dr.  Whyte  has  once 
again  put  all  students  of  theology  under  a  deep  debt  of 
gratitude  by  his  masterly  little  volume  on  Bishop  Butler 
(y.  6d.)  which  Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier  have 
just  published.  Those  who  are  familiar  with  Dr.  Whyte's 
earlier  books,  particularly  the  brilliant  study  of  Newman, 
ought  to  lose  no  time  in  securing  his  latest  volume.  The 
"  Appreciation,"  which  is  followed,  as  in  the  case  of  previous 
works,  by  choice  selections  from  Butler's  writings,  extends  to 
eighty-eight  pages,  and  such  is  the  writei-'s  power  of  con- 
densation, that  within  this  brief  compass  he  presents  us  with 
a  singularly  vivid  conspectus  of  Butler  and  his  position  in 
English  theology.  Dr.  Whyte  is  an  enthusiastic  and  en- 
lightened admirer  of  the  "  Bacon  of  theology."  Butler's 
intellectual  spaciousness,  his  lofty  imagination,  his  noble 
style,  the  acuteness  of  his  dialectic,  and  the  sublimity  of  the 
problems  with  which  he  wrestled,  are  singled  out  for  veneration. 
But  the  writer  does  not  allow  his  admiration  to  warp  his  finely 
balanced  mind,  and  as  in  the  case  of  Newman,  so  in  that  of 
Butler,  he  is  not  slow  to  mark  severe  limitations.  He  deplores 
Butler's  "  extraordinary  deficiency  in  apostolical  and  evangelical 
truth,"  and  as  a  glaring  instance  points  to  the  significant  fact 
that  in  the  two  famous  sermons  on  the  love  of  God,  the  Bishop 
never  names  Christ.  Dr.  Whyte  gives  us  practically  nothing  of 
a  biographical  nature,  for,  as  he  remarks,  "  Butler's  books  are 
his  whole  biography."  But  there  is  one  personal  reference  in 
the  "Appreciation  "  which  is  really  exquisite  in  its  way.  Butler 
abhorred  talkative  people,  and  Dr.  Whyte  hints  that  he  always 
rode  a  little  black  pony  as  fast  as  it  could  carry  him  to  escape 
the  tongues  of  men  who  continually  tormented  him.  The 
Bishop  even  went  a  step  further  by  preaching  a  pungent  sermon 
on  the  misgovernment  of  the  tongue,  which  Dr.  Whyte  recom- 
mends offenders  to  read  regularly  once  every  year. 

***** 
A  New  Life  of  Spurgeon.— Readers  of  the  Sunday 
Magazine  will  be  glad  to  learn  that  the  excellent  papers  on 
Spurgeon  which  have  been  appearing  in  its  pages  have  now  been 
reprinted  in  book-form  (7i-.6(^.),  and  published  by  Messrs.  Isbister. 
Mr.  Charles  Ray,  the  author,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  this 
conscientious  piece  of  work.  The  book  purports  to  be  a  popular 
biography  of  the  great  preacher,  and  a  popular  biography,  we 
feel  confident,  it  will  become.  Out  of  a  mass  of  material,  Mr. 
Ray  has  deftly  woven  a  clear,  accurate,  well-proportioned,  and 
eminently  readable  narrative.  Though  belonging  to  a  different 
communion  Mr.  Ray  is  fully  alive  to  Spurgeon's  greatness  as 
a  spiritual  force,  and  he  writes  with  evident  sympathy  and 
admiration,  while  at  the  same  time  avoiding  anything  of  the 
nature  of  extravagant  eulogy.  The  salient  features  of 
Spurgeon's  life  and  work  are  depicted  in  terse  and  vigorous 
language,  and  the  book  conveys  a  striking  impression  of  the 
preacher's  remarkable  personality.  Mr.  Ray  has  managed  to 
supplement  to  some  extent  the  biographical  data  already  in 
print,  and  his  book  has  the  additional  merit  of  being  illustrated 
with  a  superb  collection  of  pictures,  many  of  them  hitherto 
unpublished.  Pastor  Thomas  Spurgeon  contributes  an  intro- 
duction to  a  volume  which  ought  to  be  read  by  every  admirer 
of  the  mighty  man  of  faith  who  "  being  dead  yet  speaketh." 

***** 
"The  Roman  Catholic  Church  in  Italy"  (London: 
Morgan  and  Scott,  6j.).— It  is  a  striking  commentary  on  the 
keen  interest  aroused  by  this,  the  latest  book  by  Dr.  Robertson, 
of  Venice,  that  it  has  run  through  three  editions  in  six  months. 
The  volume  is  indeed  a  most  powerful  indictment  of  the 
Roman  Catholic  Church.  The  author,  a  much-respected 
Presbyterian  minister,  has  lived  many  years  almost  under  the 
shadow  of  the  Vatican,  and  possesses  a  consummate  knowledge 
of  the  inner  workings  of  the  Roman  Church.  The  supreme 
merit  of  the  book  lies  in  the  fact  that  it  is  based  on  incon- 
trovertible evidence.  Dr.  Robertson  makes  no  attempt  to 
score  in  the  interest  of  Protestantism,  but  is  animated  with  the 
sole  desire  that  truth  and  righteousness  shall  prevail.  In  his 
trenchant  chapters  overwhelming  facts  are  brought  forth  to 
show  that  Roman  Catholicism,  to  use  Dr.  Robertson's  para- 
doxical expression,  is  "the  very  antithesis  of  Christianity." 
How   terrible  a  curse  it  has  been  to    Italy  is  vividly  brought 


home  to  us.  Happily  a  better  day  is  dawning,  and  Italy  is 
slowly  emerging  from  the  thraldom  of  centuries.  The  circulation 
of  the  Bible  is  spreading  rapidly,  there  is  at  present  a  persistent 
agitation  in  favour  of  Sunday  rest,  and,  what  will  destroy  the 
sinister  power  of  Rome  as  much  as  anything,  the  clerical 
element  has  been  eradicated  from  the  public  schools,  and  a 
system  of  national  education  established.  Dr.  Robertson's  book 
casts  a  strong,  clear  light  upon  a  hundred  and  one  points  which 
the  student  of  Romanism  ought  to  know. 

***** 
A  New  Light  on  India. — Miss  Amy  Wilson-Carmichael, 
the  well-known  Keswick  missionary,  has  recently  written  a 
book  (London  :  Messrs.  Morgan  &  Scott,  6^'.)  descriptive  of 
her  experiences  which,  in  respect  of  its  intense  realism,  has  in 
missionary  literature  probably  never  been  equalled.  "Things 
as  They  Are  "  is  the  title  of  the  work,  and  a  most  appropriate 
title  it  is.  The  veil  is  partially  lifted,  and  we  get  a  glimpse 
of  the  evils  of  the  caste  system  in  all  their  hideousness. 
Miss  Carmichael  wields  a  graphic  pen,  and  facing  the  facts 
boldly  she  tells  as  much  as  she  dare  ;  the  delicacy  and  tact 
displayed  in  handling  this  repulsive  subject  is  most  praise- 
worthy. Mr.  Eugene  Stock,  who  contributes  a  preface  to  the 
volume,  says  pointedly  that  the  realities  of  Hindu  life  have 
never  been  portrayed  with  greater  vividness.  It  is  a  tale  of 
the  most  indescribable  wickedness,  and  one  cannot  but  admire 
the  undaunted  heroism  of  the  lady  missionaries  who  seek  to 
penetrate  this  gross  darkness  with  the  peerless  rays  of  the 
True  Light.  The  book  is  adorned  with  many  beautiful 
photogravures  mostly  of  natives,  and  will  well  repay  the 
perusal  of  all  who  are  interested  in  mission  work  in  India. 
Messrs.  Morgan  &  Scott  also  send  us  "  The  Life  of  Chundra 
Lela,  an  Indian  Priestess,"  by  Ada  Lee  (u.  6^;. ),  a  thrilling 
story  of  a  native  convert,  which  emphasises  the  truth  that 
Christianity  can  best  be  furthered  in  heathen  lands  by 
means  of  native  workers  who  understand  the  people's  beliefs, 
and  have  spent  their  lives  in  their  midst.  Lord  Kinnaird 
writes  a  prefatory  note  to  the  book. 

***** 

"  Honour  Towards  God." — We  heartily  commend  the  little 
volume  of  sermonettes  bearing  this  title  from  the  pen  of  the 
Rev.  John  Kelman,  junr,  M.A.  (Edinburgh  :  Mesrs.  Oliphant, 
Anderson  &  Ferrier,  is.).  Mr.  Kelman  is  widely  known  as  a 
preacher  to  young  men,  and  in  this  booklet  there  is  much 
that  will  be  specially  helpful  to  them.  The  writer  thinks  the 
great  need  of  many  is  for  a  fixed  point  of  view  from  which  to 
see  the  world  steadily,  and  in  these  sermonettes,  characterised 
as  they  are  by  freshness  of  thought  and  felicity  of  expression, 
he  presents  one  such  point  of  view — God's  trust  in  man. 
***** 

"Who's  Who"  (London:  Messrs  A.  &  C.  Black,  -js.Gd.). 
This  ever-welcome  biographical  atinuil  his  ajfiin  made  its 
appearance.  It  is  unnecessary  to  extol  the  merits  of  a  work 
which,  in  certain  respects,  is  incomparable.  Suffice  it  to  say  that 
it  has  long  been  the  luide  meciiin  of  every  professional  man,  and 
that  for  a  reference  library  even  of  the  most  modest  pretensions 
to  be  without  this  cheap,  handy,  and  compendious  volume,  which 
will  tell  you  anything  about  anybody,  is  an  omission  of  the  first 
magnitude.  "  Who's  Who"  for  1904  is  more  valuable  than  ever. 
The  work  has  been,  considerably  enlarged,  and  an  idea  of  its 
comprehensiveness  may  be  gained  from  the  fact  that  it  contains 
no  less  than  17,000  biographies,  every  one  of  which  has  been 
submitted  for  personal  revision,  so  that  every  statement  is  abso- 
lutely reliable.  Accuracy  is  the  cardinal  virtue  of  every  work  of 
reference,  and  you  have  it  in  "  Who's  Who."  Moreover,  it  ought 
to  be  noted  that  the  biographies  are  readable  in  themselves,  ami 
open  the  book  where  you  will,  the  eye  almost  invariably  alights 
upon  an  interesting  fact  about  a  notable  person  which  is  worth 
remembering.  A  leisure  moment  can  always  be  profitably  spent 
in  turning  over  the  pages  of  "  Who's  Who."  With  the  work 
Messrs.  Black  have  issued  a  "Who's  Who  Year  Book"(ij.), 
containing  the  tables  which  were  formerly  incorporated  in 
"  Who's  Who,"  and  wr.ich  have  been  deleted  from  time  to  time 
in  order  to  make  room  for  the  ever-increasing  number  of 
biographies.  The  "Year  Book"  forms  a  valuable  supplement  to 
the  larger  work.  W.  F.  G. 
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Ministerial    Libraries 

I.    The   Rev.  R.   J.  Campbell's  Library  at  Hill  Lodge,   Enfield 


VISITORS  to  the  City  Temple  are  often  amazed  by  the 
wealth  and  variety  of  Mr.  Campbell's  literary  allusions. 
His  memory  is  a  garden  in  which  the  choicest  flowers  of 
English  literature  are  planted.  It  has  been  cultivated  as 
carefully  as  his  grounds  at  Enfield.  The  man  who  origin- 
ally laid  out  the  space  round  Hill  Lodge  was  a  connoisseur 
of  trees  and  shrubs  and  blossoms,  a  man  of  rare  eclectic 
taste,  who  went  to 
Spain,  to  Italy,  and 
to  America  for  the  fur- 
nishing of  his  acres 
in  Middlesex.  He 
contrived  with  a  view 
to  all  seasons,  for  in 
December,  when  the 
boughs  are  stripped, 
and  the  stone  vases 
on  the  lawn  are  filled 
with  dull  brown  mould, 
there  are  still  shy  cor- 
ners in  which  the  late 
red  roses  are  blowing. 
Variety  of  selection 
was  one  principle  of 
the  old  English  gar- 
dener. Breadth  of  pros- 
pect was  another.  The 
three  windows  of  Mr. 
Campbell's  study  look 
upon  a  wide  and  fertile 
landscape,  with  gar- 
dens, fields,  and  wood- 
lands stretching  away 
to  a  distant  horizon. 
We  are  here  only  four- 
teen miles  from  Lon- 
don, two  miles  from 
a  densely  peopled 
artisans'  settlement, 
yet  our  eyes  are  turned 
from  the  city's  mono- 
tonous struggle,  and 
our  hearts  find  re- 
freshment in  the 
infinite  peace  of  Eng- 
lish rural  scenery,  not 
so  greatly  changed,  after  all,  since  the  entire  Chase  could 
boast  of  only  four  scattered  lodges. 

Mr.  Campbell,  as  a  bookman,  has  been  a  lover  of  broad 
landscapes.  He  is  as  different  as  possible  from  the  minister 
whose  modest  bookcase  contains  only  the  standard  works  of 
theology,  a  Bible  dictionary,  an  encyclopaedia,  and  the 
latest  homiletic  helps.  Amongst  his  possessions  are  the 
classics  of  Greece  and  Rome,  the  great  French  and  German 
writers,  Dante  and  Petrarch  in  the  original.  He  has  never 
been  tempted  to  restrict  his  purchases  for  use  in  his  own 
profession.  He  would  agree  with  Mr.  Augustine  Birrell  in 
his  preface  to  Boswell,  that  "  Literature  was  meant  to  give 
pleasure,  to  excite  interest,  to  banish  solitude,  to  make  the 
fireside  more  attractive  than  the  tavern,  to  give  joy  to  those 
who  are  still  capable  of  joy,  and — why  should  we  not  admit 
it? — to  drug  sorrow  and  divert  thought."      Therefore  he 
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has  bought  for  pleasure  as  well  as  for  study,  and  while 
the  theologian  might  spend  learned  days  within  these  walls, 
the  little  child,  coiled  up  in  one  of  Mr.  Campbell's  easy 
arm-chairs,  might  enjoy  a  merry  while  with  fairy-books  and 
poetry. 

The  early  winter  twilight  was  dropping  when  I  entered 
Mr.  Campbell's  sanctum  and  found  him  in  his  corner  by  the 

fireside,  while  all 
around  him,  sparkling 
in  the.  ruddy  light, 
were  the  glass  -  pro- 
tected bookcases  be- 
hind which  he  keeps 
his  favourite  volumes. 
The  library  overflows 
into  two  other  rooms, 
for  Mr.  Campbell  is 
not  one  of  those  hard- 
hearted bookmen,  like 
"A.  K.  H.  B.,"  who 
make  it  their  practice 
from  time  to  time  to 
burn  the  so-called  rub- 
bish which  accumulates 
oii  every  minister's 
shelves.  It  would  give 
him  a  positive  shock, 
I  believe,  to  watch  the 
humblest  book  shrivel- 
ling away  to  ashes,  and 
to  remember  that  it 
was  the  gift,  perhaps, 
of  a  rustic  admirer,  or 
of  some  young  writer 
who  had  solicited  the 
great  preacher's  good 
word  on  his  behalf.  If 
ever  a  holocaust  of 
Mr.  Campbell's  worth- 
less books  is  decided 
on  by  other  powers  at 
Hill  Lodge,  I  am  cer- 
tain he  will  not  be 
there  to  witness  it. 

Take  the  arm-chair 
opposite  your  host,  and 
now  iglance  around,  and  what  is  the  first  impression  ?  The 
exquisite  order  of  the  room  appeals  to  you^  before  a  single 
book  has  been  examined.  Mr.  Campbell  frankly  confesses 
that  he  cannot  work  amidst  untidy  surroundings.  Everything 
in  this  library  obeys  the  law  of  order.  Through  the  twinkling 
firelight  the  titles  of  great  books  shine  out  upon  you  from 
the  shelves.  They  know  their  place,  they  keep  their  place, 
returning  to  it  after  use,  as  to  a  freehold  residence.  Years 
hence,  if  Mr.  Campbell  stays  at  Enfield,  his  Racine  will 
occupy  that  shelf  on  the  right  of  the  fireplace,  his  Macaulay 
that  top  corner  near  the  ceiling.  Perfect  order,  perfect 
cleanliness,  these  are  the  rules  which  govern  this  student's 
life.  You  will  find  them  carried  out  in  all  his  system  of 
reading.  Thus,  he  opens  a  little  drawer  in  his  writing- 
table,  and  takes  out  some  small  black-bound  notebooks. 
These  are   filled,   in   his   neat,  flowing  handwriting,  with 
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extracts  from  his  favourite  authors.  It  is  his  secretary's 
duty  to  post  up  these  extracts  into  larger  volumes,  and  so 
they  remain,  arranged  and  catalogued  according  to  subject, 
valuable  helps  to  any  preacher. 

I  admired  even  more  than  these  extract  books  the  large 
catalogue  of  the  whole  library.  It  is  divided  into  two 
portions,  first  a  list  of  authors'  names,  and  second,  a 
classified  catalogue  of  subjects.  The  list  of  authors,  full  as 
it  is,  does  not  contain  the  name  of  one  eminent  man  to 
whom  Mr.  Campbell  confesses  a  real  obligation.  That  is 
Dr.  Collier,  whose  manuals  of  history  and  literature  were  so 
popular  in  the  schools  of  thirty  years  ago.  Dr.  Robertson 
Nicoll  has  sometimes  said  that  Collier's  "  English  Litera- 
ture "  was  the  first  book  which  awakened  in  him  an 
interest  in  the  subject.  Mr.  Campbell  said  that  Collier's 
"  British  History "  was  perhaps  the  favourite  book  of  his 
childhood.  "  Even  now,"  he  said,  "  I  can  repeat  pages  of  it," 
and  he  proved  this  by  quoting  the  eloquent  passages  in  which 
Collier  describes  the  arrival  of  the  Spanish  Armada  and 
the  defeat  of  Napoleon  at  Waterloo.  "  I  suppose,"  he 
remarked,  "  that  Collier's  works  may  be  superseded  nowa- 
days, but  his  method,  I  am  sure,  was  the  right  one.  Take 
even  a  sentence  like  this :  '  Effingham  was  not  the  man 
to  lose  the  golden  moment ' ;  or  this  :  '  What  were  the 
thoughts  of  the  fallen  despot  whose  mighty  sword,  stained 
with  the  blood  and  the  tears  of  millions,  now  lay  shattered 
into  atoms  ? '  Such  passages,  by  arousing  keen  sympathy 
and  stimulating  ardent  interest,  are  as  delightful  to  the 
child  as  Macaulay's  Essays  and  History  are  to  the  grown- 
up people." 

"  I  cannot  remember  the  time,"  Mr.  Campbell  con- 
tinued, "  when  I  did  not  possess  a  little  library.  Next  to 
Collier  I  liked  best  a  "  History  of  Scotland  "  which  was 
lent  me  by  my  first  schoolmaster.  Scott's  "  Ivanhoe  "  was 
another  favourite,  and  Jane  Porter's  "  Scottish  Chiefs " 
was  a  friend  of  which  I  never  wearied." 

In  examining  the  library  itself,  we  began  at  the  window 
where  stands  the  case  devoted  to  Apologetics,  Comparative 
Religion,  and  the  Philosophy  of  Religion. 

"  Here,"  said  Mr.  Campbell,  "  is  one  of  my  earliest 
purchases,  Newman's  'Apologia,'  which  I  acquired  before  I 
went  to  Oxford.  Drummond's  'Natural  Law  in  the  Spiritual 
World'  was  another  very  early  acquisition.  At  Oxford 
also  I  purchased  the  works  of  ^^'iIliam  Law,  a  reprint  of 
the  edition  of  1762.  I  should  like  also  to  praise  very 
warmly  the   books    of  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  especially,   'The 


Moral  Order  of  the  World '  and  '  The  Training  of  the 
Twelve.' " 

On  the  same  shelves  I  noticed  Principal  Fairbairn's 
"  City  of  God,"  "  Religion  in  History,"  and  "  Catholicism, 
Roman  and  Anglican";  W.  R.  Greg's  "  Enigma  of  Life  "  ; 
Hooker's  works  ;  Martineau's  "  Study  of  Religion  " ;  the 
writings  of  Dr.  Orr,  for  which  Mr.  Campbell  expressed 
sincere  admiration ;  Auguste  Sabatier's  "  Outlines  of  a 
Philosophy  of  Religion,"  and  Ward's  "  Naturalism  and 
Agnosticism." 

Next  we  moved  to  the  bookcase  given  up  to  Dogmatics, 
and  here  my  eye  lighted  on  Beyschlag's  "  New  Testament 
Theology  "  in  two  volumes.  Mr.  Campbell,  it  should  be 
said,  reads  a  good  many  foreign  languages.  He  does  not 
profess  to  be  an  exact  linguist,  but,  like  Macaulay,  enjoys 
studying  Plato  with  his  feet  on  the  fender.  He  is  an 
excellent  French  and  German  scholar,  and  possesses  the 
works  of  the  principal  German  theologians.  Near  to 
Beyschlag  I  observed  Dorner's  "  Doctrine  of  the  Person 
of  Christ,"  in  five  volumes ;  Harnack's  "  History  of 
Dogma "  ;  Wendt's  "  Teaching  of  Jesus  "  ;  and  Weiss's 
"Life  of  Christ."  Not  far  from  these  German  masters 
were  Dale  on  the  Atonement ;  Denney's  "  Studies  in 
Theology  "  ;  Fairbairn's  "  Christ  in  Modern  Theology  "  ; 
Bishop  Gore's  writings ;  books  by  Hutchings  and  Liddon  ; 
"  Lux  Mundi " ;  and  Sanday's  Bampton  Lectures  on 
Inspiration. 

From  one  of  the  shelves  in  this  corner  Mr.  Campbell 
took  down  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  Septuagint  which  belongs 
to  his  student  days. 

"  A  favourite  book  of  mine  at  one  time,"  he  remarked, 
"  was  Vaughan's  '  Hours  with  the  Mystics,'  but  now  I 
prefer  Inge's  '  Christian  Mysticism '  and  Du  Prel's 
'Philosophy  of  Mysticism.'" 

High  up  on  a  top  shelf  I  noticed  Dr.  Arnold's  writings, 
but  of  Matthew  Arnold's  works  Mr.  Campbell  possesses 
only  a  selection.  Arnold  has  never  been  one  of  his  chief 
favourites. 

Cases  "C"  and  "D"  are  devoted  to  Old  and  New 
Testament  Exegesis,  and  Mr.  Campbell  praised  with 
especial  heartiness  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith's  "  Isaiah " 
and  "  The  Preaching  of  the  Old  Testament  to  the  Age." 
Not  far  off  were  Franz  Delitzsch's  Commentaries  on  the 
Book  of  Job  and  on  Isaiah ;  Driver's  "  Sermons  on  the 
Old  Testament"  :  and  W.  H.  Green's  "The  Higher  Criticism 
of  the  Pentateuch." 
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A  few  commentaries  stand  in  distant  corners,  hut  Mr. 
Campbell  confesses  that  commentaries,  as  a  rule,  are  not 
jiariicularly   serviceable   to   him. 

Turning  to  New  Testament  Exegesis,  he  showed  me 
Lightfoot's  "  Philippians  " ;  Jowett's  "  Commentary  on 
Thessalonians,"  "Galatians,"  and  "Romans";  Godet's 
■"  St.  Luke  " ;  and  many  popular  works,  such  as  Farrar's 
"  St.  Paul  "  and  Westcolt's  "Epistles  of  St.  John."  A  Ixsok 
which  Mr.  Campbell  praised  very  highly  was  Mr.  Percy 
Gardner's  "  Exploratio  Evangelica." 

The  section  of  Homiletics,  bookcase  '•  E,"  is  particularly 
well  supplied.  It  contains  Baxter's  works  in  twenty-two 
volumes,  and  Mr.  Campbell  told  me  that  he  still  devotes  as 
much  time  as  possible  to  reading  the  Puritan  divines. 
Bossuet's  Sermons,  and  Lammenais'  "  Paroles  d'un 
Croyant,"  the  writings  of  Pascal  and  Pension,  may  be 
named  amongst  Mr.  Campbell's  excellent  collection  of 
French  religious  works. 

He  also  possesses  practically  a  complete  set  of  Dr.  Dale, 
Marcus  Dods,  and  Principal  Fairbairn.  Close  beside  the 
sermons  of  Hugh  Latimer,  stands  Mr.  Lecky's  "  Map  of 
Life  and  Conduct,"  presented  by  the  author  to  Mr.  Camp- 
bell. Here  also  I  observed  Dr.  Whyte's  "Bible  Characters": 
Dr.  John  Watson's  "  Mind  of  the  Master  "  ;  Jeremy  Taylor's 
works,  in  six  beautifully  bound  volumes  ;  F.  VV.  Robertson's 
sermons,  in  five  volumes  ;  Parker's  "  People's  Bible  "  ;  and 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll's  "Return  to  the  Cross."  Dr. 
Maclaren's  sermons  hold  honoured  places,  and  next  to 
them  stand  Martineau's  "  Hours  of  Thought "  and  Dr. 
George  Matheson's  "Searchings  in  the  Silence."  Such  well- 
known  authors  among  the  younger  Congregational  ministers 
as  Dr.  Horton  and  Dr.  Forsyth  are  also  represented.  Nor 
must  I  forget  to  mention  that  Mr.  Campbell  has  a  store  of 
the  best  modern  Anglican  divines. 

Philosophy  has  long  been  one  of  his  favourite  studies, 
and  he  lingered  lovingly  before  bookcase  "  F,"  showing  me, 
first  of  all,  the  works  of  Locke,  and  afterwards,  in  rapid 
succession,  the  writings  of  T.  H.  Green,  Sir  Wm.  Hamilton, 
Hegel's  "  Philosophy  of  History " ;  Herbert  Spencer's 
"  Psychology  "  and  "  Sociology  "  ;  Sidgwick's  "  History  of 
Ethics";  and  Mill's  "Principles  of  Political  Economy."  Most 
of  these  are  not  recent  purchases,  but  old,  well-tried  friends. 

The  histories  and  bio- 
graphies in  Mr.  Campbell's 
collection  number  almost  five 
hundred  separate  works.  Here 
is  an  excellent  early  edition 
of  Boswell's  "  Life  of  John- 
son," in  four  volumes  ;  a 
complete  set  of  the  "  English 
Men  of  Letters  "  series  ;  Bur- 
net's "  History  of  His  Own 
Times "  :  Dr.  Stoughton's 
■"Religion  in  England"; 
'I'homas  Carlyle's  complete 
•works ;  the  writings  of  Dean 
Church  and  Bishop Creighton. 
The  historians  include  Free- 
man. Froude,  Gardiner,  Gib- 
bon, J.  R.  Green,  Hallam, 
and  Macaulay.  Mr.  Campbell 
is  an  admirer  of  Madame 
Guyon.  He  has  her  bio- 
graphy in  two  volumes, and  her 
complete  works  in  thirty-six. 

Few   private  libraries  are 
so     well      stocked     as     Mr. 


CamplK'll's  with  the  best  histories.  I  note  here  Mr.  Ixcky's 
"  History  of  England  "  in  eight  volumes  ;  Kitchin's  "  History 
of  France  "  ;  Mahan's  "  .Sea  Power  "  and  "  Revolution  and 
Empire";  Milman's  "  History  of  I^tin  Christianity  "  ;  and  a 
set  of  John  Morley's  works.  If  ever  Mr.  Campbell  permits 
a  rearrangement  of  his  Iwoks,  it  may  be  well  to  separate 
the  histories  and  biographies,  as  both  are  so  numerous  that 
only  the  po.ssessor  could  put  his  harld  in  a  minute  on  any 
special  work. 

Among  the  costliest  treasures  of  Mr.  Campbell's  library 
is  his  collection  of  the  Fathers.  He  told  me  that  I'ressens^'s 
"  Early  Years  of  Christianity  "  first  turned  his  attention  to 
the  Alexandrian  divines.  He  delights  especially  in  Clement 
and  Origen,  Irenaeus  and  the  writings  of  Philo  Judxus. 
St.  Augustine,  he  says,  "  does  not  greatly  -appeal  to  me, 
though  I  prize  the  '  Confessions '  as  much  as  any  man." 

Baring-Gould's  "  Lives  of  the  Saints  "  has  a  great  fasci- 
nation for  him,  and  he  turns  with  frequent  enjoyment  to 
Anselm,  and  to  Cotter  Morison's  "  St.  Bernard." 

The  chief  treasure  in  the  library  is  John  Wesley's 
"Journal,"  in  the  original  edition,  which  was  presented 
to  Mr.  Campbell  by  a  friend.  It  stands  on  his  study  table — 
a  row  of  black  volumes. 

Coming  to  the  poets,  Mr.  Campbell  confesses  that  he 
seldom  reads  Byron  now,  but  can  still  delight  in  Shelley. 
Milton  has  also  influenced  him,  but  for  daily  use  he  gains 
most  from  Browning  and  Tennyson,  two  poets  who,  as  he 
says,  represent  the  Zeitgeist,  and  answer  the  quesions  of  the 
modern  mind.  Mr.  Campbell  has  also  a  great  love  for 
Whittier,  the  American  Quaker  poet.  He  knows  almost 
by  heart  F.  VV.  H.  Myers'  "  St.  Paul,"  and  has  often  quoted 
it  from  the  pulpit.  The  poets  are  arranged  on  the  left  of 
the  fireplace,  and  the  novelists  on  the  right.  Amongst  the 
latter  are  George  Eliot  ("most  unequal  of  writers,"  as  Mr. 
Campbell  says),  Charlotte  Brontti,  Jane  Austen,  and  Dickens. 
I  have  never  heard  Mr.  Campbell  quote  Dickens,  but  there 
is  no  wriler  with  whom  he  is  more  intimately  acquainted. 
His  favourite  novels  by  George  Eliot  are  "  Middlemarch  " 
and  "  Silas  Marner."  In  his  admiration  for  "  Silas  Marner" 
he  resembles  Mrs.  Humphry  Ward,  who  in  a  recent  lecture 
praised  it  as  one  of  the  great  books  of  European  literature. 

Three  writers  who  have  influenced    Mr.  Campbell  are 
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Hazlitt,  Burke,  and  De  Quincey.  Of  Burke,  he  said,  "  I 
love  to  read  him  for  his  music.  He  rests  me  when  I  am 
thoroughly  worn  out.  Often  when  I  am  too  tired  to  follow 
Burke's  argument,  his  words  alone  make  melody." 

There  are  none  of  Mr.  Campbell's  treasures  which  he 
prizes  more  than  the  books  he  purchased  as  a  young 
minister,  when  every  shilling  had  to  be  considered.  To 
this  class  belongs  Stubbs's  "  Constitutional  History,"  and 
it  was  interesting  to  look  from  these  well-worn  volumes  to 
the  handsome  new  books  presented  to  him  in  America  by 
Mr.  John  Wanamaker— Roosevelt's  "Strenuous  Life,"  the 
"  History  of  the  American  People,"  and  others. 

Tissot's  "  Life  of  Christ  "  is  a  great  favourite,  and  many 
a  pleasant  hour  Mr.  Campbell  has  spent  in  turning  over  its 
pages,  while  another  book  which  he  prizes  is  Coverdale's 
Bible.  For  years  past  he  has  been  a  student  of  Dante, 
and  prefers  Longfellow's  translation.  He  reads  the  original 
fairly  well,  though  not  with  critical  exactness. 

On  the  wall  between  two  doors  is  a  little  company  of 
Germans — Goethe,  Lessing,  and  Schiller.  In  peaceful 
neighbourhood  are  the  works  of  Racine,  Moliere,  and 
Rousseau.  Mr.  Campbell  has  never  been  greatly  influenced 
by  Goethe,  and  considers  him  rather  verbose.  He  reads 
less  German  theology  than  in  former  years,  for  he  feels  that 


its  tendency  is  to  depart  from  the  Evangelical  spirit.  At 
the  same  time,  it  would  be  difficult  to  find  a  leading  German 
thinker  with  whom  he  is  unacquainted.  He  frankly  regrets 
that  at  present  he  knows  Ritschl  only  at  second  hand. 

Mr.  Campbell's  obiter  dicta  included  a  reference  to 
Mr.  P.  G.  Hamerton's  "  Imagination  in  Painting."  He 
considers  Hamerton  one  of  the  most  suggestive  of 
English  writers.  On  late  nights  when  he  returns  from 
preaching  he  finds  comfort  in  Wordsworth,  Arthur  Hugh 
Clough,  and  Jean  Ingelow. 

In  advising  young  men  with  regard  to  the  purchase  of 
books,  Mr.  Campbell  remarked  that  the  best  can  be  bought 
more  cheaply  than  the  second  best.  He  also  recommends 
them  to  purchase  not  according  to  rule,  but  according  to 
inclination.  "It  is  useless,"  he  says,  "to  bend  a  man's 
neck  to  a  course  of  study  against  his  will.  There  is  more 
happiness  to  be  obtained  from  a  small  library  gathered  year 
by  year,  out  of  modest  savings,  than  from  an  elegantly 
bound  collection  acquired  all  at  once,  and  containing 
"  everything  that  a  gentleman  ought  to  know." 

"  Whether  the  library  is  large  or  small,  I  should  advise 
every  student  to  read  with  pen  in  hand,  to  make  extracts, 
and  from  time  to  time  to  refresh  the  memory  by  glancing 
through  his  notebooks." 

Jane  T.  Stoddart. 


The  Mind   of  Judas 

BY   THE    REV.    DR.    MATHESON 


JUDAS  never  sold  his  Lord  with  the  view  of  obtaining  thirty 
pieces  of  silver.  The  very  badness  of  the  man  prevents 
such  a  supposition  ;  it  is  inconsistent  with  his  past  avarice. 
The  acceptance  of  so  small  a  sum  is  conclusive  to  my  mind 
that  money  was  not  in  the  question.  I  believe  the  mind  of 
Judas  to  have  been  at  this  time  animated  by  a  passion  ;  this 
alone  suits  our  Lord's  description,  "  I  have  chosen  you  twelve, 
and  one  of  you  is  subject  to  diabolic  influences."  A  diabolic  or 
demoniacal  influence  was  a  passion.  It  was  something  which 
swept  over  the  mind  in  gusts,  which  operated  drastically,  which 
took  captive  the  will.  Avarice  is  not  such  a  state.  It  is  not  a 
passion  ;  it  is  rather  the  want  of  passion.  It  does  not  come  in 
gusts  ;  it  is  a  permanent  state  of  the  heart  existing  equally  at 
all  times.  I  am  not  denying  that  avarice  was  a  quality  of 
Judas.  What  I  maintain  is  that  he  must  have  had  another  bad 
quality  of  a  different  kind,  of  a  more  violent  and  intermittent 
kind.  Everything  about  the  narrative  shows  that  the  motive 
which  led  him  to  the  betrayal  was  one  which  took  possession  of 
his  mind  periodically,  almost  spasmodically.  It  came  to  him 
at  certain  times  and  in  certain  places.  It  was  not  an 
atmosphere  which  permeated  all  his  actions,  as  his  avarice  did. 
Rather  did  it  come  to  him  in  special  currents  and  break  upon 
him  in  peculiar  storms.  The  thirty  pieces  of  silver  will  not 
explain  the  deed  of  Judas. 

What,  then,  does  explain  it  ?  We  have  seen  that  it  came 
from  a  passion — a  passion  that  took  the  form  of  a  Satanic 
impulse,  a  passion  which  arose  at  periodic  intervals,  and  which 
in  the  moment  of  its  coming  overmastered  the  will,  and 
possessed  the  heart.  Is  there  a  passion  in  the  human  soul  that 
will  correspond  to  these  conditions .'  I  know  of  only  one — 
jealousy.  It  is  the  root  of  malice  and  hatred  and  envy  and  all 
uncharitableness.  The  passion  of  drink  has  wrought  many 
evils  ;  but  they  have  not  been  the  result  of  deliberation.  The 
passion  of  anger  has  kindled  deadly  fires ;  but  we  never 
associate  it  with  that  which  is  mean  or  malign.  But  jealousy 
is  a  lurid  power,  an  underground  power.  It  works  in  the 
mine  ;  it  uTtderm\w^%.  It  is  a  subterranean  fire  that  can  burn 
invisibly,  stealthily.  It  feeds  upon  its  own  flame.  Anger 
exhausts  itself  by  its  very  exercise  ;  jealousy  is  quickened  by 
the  spending  of  its  gall ! 

Now,  I    believe   this   to  have  been   the   passion  of  Judas. 


I  think  his  jealousy  was  deeper  than  his  avarice—  it  was,  I 
think,  the  root  of  his  avarice.  What  I  conceive  him  to  have 
said  to  his  own  heart  is  something  like  this:  "I  feel  that  my 
merits  in  this  community  have  not  been  properly  recognised. 
I  have  done  more  physical  work  than  any  man  of  the  league; 
I  have  gathered  and  disbursed  the  material  funds  of  the 
company.  But  my  work  has  been  disparaged  because  it  is 
physical.  Men  without  half  my  talent  are  set  above  me  because 
they  are  said  to  possess  a  vapoury  thing  called  spirituality. 
Peter  is  looked  up  to  as  a  ringleader,  James  and  John  are 
called  pillars,  Philip  and  Andrew  get  the  honour  of  introducing 
the  Greeks.  But  I  am  left  among  the  inferiors  of  the  band — 
I,  who  am  equal  to  the  best  of  them  !  My  work,  forsooth,  is 
only  physical ;  it  does  not  entitle  me  to  be  taken  up  to  the 
mount  with  the  pillar  brothers.  I  should  like  to  show  the  league 
what  they  would  be  without  the  physical.  They  look  down 
upon  ineie  financial  talent;  where  would  they  be  without 
finance?  If  I  were  to  become  the  rich  man  of  the  company, 
I  might  teach  them  not  to  depreciate  the  gift  of  finding  gold. 
I  should  then  pass  from  the  rear  to  the  van.  I  should  make 
this  proud  upper  circle  feel  their  dependence  upon  me  for 
bread  ;  the  men  of  the  mount  would  find  that  they  had  to  seek 
their  subsistence  from  the  man  on  the  plain  ! " 

Such  is  my  analysis  of  the  mind  of  Judas.  I  believe  the 
spirit  of  jealousy  was  the  great  incentive  to  the  spirit  of  avarice. 
I  do  not  think  that  originally  his  discontent  extended  to  the 
Master.  He  must,  have  often  heard  Jesus  rebuke  the  ambition 
of  His  disciples,  and  it  must  have  been  balm  to  him.  His  first 
design  was  to  outshine  the  upper  circle.  He  strove  to  gain 
that  end  by  getting  rich.  His  mode  of  getting  rich  was  the 
purloining  of  the  missionary  funds.  By-and-by,  dark  suspicions 
arose  ;  at  last,  one  day,  detection  came,  and  then  in  no 
measured  terms  must  have  fallen  the  rebuke  of  the  Master ; 
and  Judas  himself  must  have  seen  that  within  the  circle  of  that 
band  his  must  be  for  ever  only  a  servant's  place. 

The  betrayal  of  Judas  is,  indeed,  to  all  of  us  a  very  solemn 
incident.  It  shows  us  that  no  religious  environment  will  suffice 
to  make  a  man  religious.  The  environment  of  Judas  was 
perfect.  .  .  .  This  man  had  everything  given  to  him  which  could 
be  given  from  the  outside.  .  .  .  Never  was  a  man  so  privileged  ; 
never  was  a  life  placed  in  an  environment  so  Divine  I 
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The    Rev«    George    Matheson 


D.D.,  LL.D.,  F.R.SE. 

"/"'AIRD  is  gone,  but  Matheson  is  left."  Such  are  the 
\_y  words  that  one  frequently  heard  at  the  time  of 
Principal  Caird's  death.  The  teacher  had  passed  away,  but 
the  pupil  remained. 
The  great  orator's  voice 
was  stilled  for  ever,  but 
another  voice  equally 
rich  and  potent  would 
uphold  the  dignity  of, 
and  add  fresh  lustre 
to,  the  Scottish  pulpit. 
It  is  undoubtedly  as  a 
great  preacher  that 
Dr.  Matheson  is  chiefly 
known  to  the  British 
public,  and  in  this 
respect  he  ranks  with 
Chalmers  and  Guthrie, 
MacLeod  and  Caird, 
with  Robertson  and 
Liddon,  Spurgeon  and 
Parker.  Each  of  these 
men  was  a  distin- 
guished author  as  well 
as  a  born  preacher,  and 
their  writings  would  of 
themselves  have  given 
them  fame  ;  but  when 
we  think  of  them  now 
that  they  are  gone,  it 
is  as  brilliant  pulpit 
orators  rather  than  as 
eminent  authors.  It 
is  by  the  spoken,  not 
the  written,  word  that 
they  live.  Ur.  Mathe- 
son may  in  the  end 
prove  the  exception. 
His  writings  are  as 
remarkable  as  his 
preaching,  and  he  may 
be  equally  remem- 
bered in  after-years  by 
both ;  but  looking  at 
that  largerpublic  which 
includes  the  few  and 
the  many,  the  inner 
and  outer  circles,  the 
children  of  light  and 
the  common  people, 
he  is  known  to  it  as 
the  great  preacher  who 
lias  laid  a  hand  on 
each.    Like  the  Gospel 

iiself,  he  has  a  message  for  all,  and  he  delivers  that  message 
with  a  power  and  attractiveness  that  wins  an  eager  hearing 
from  every  rank  and  class  of  society  in  the  land. 

Any  one  who  has  heard  Dr.  Matheson  preach  can 
never  forget  the  sermon.  It  seizes  the  hearer,  will  not  let 
him  go,  and  accompanies  him  through  life.  Robertson  of 
Brighton's  sermons  possessed  the  same  power.  Even  still 
a  minister  is  afraid  to  read  them,  for  he  is  certain  some  day 
to  preach,  if  not  the  words,  then  the  thoughts.     This  is  due 


to  their  freshness,  originality,  and  inherent  truth.  A  man 
will  not  for  ever  remember  what  is  alien  to  his  higher 
nature.     The  preacher  must  speak  to  the  Divine  within  us 

if  he    hopes    to     live 
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in  our  thoughts. 
His  words  must  touch 
what  is  eternal  if  they 
are  to  prove  perma- 
nent. This  is  Dr. 
Matheson's  power.  He 
is  being  daily  preached 
in  the  lives  of  thous- 
ands. I  remember 
him  coming  to  Gala- 
shiels when  I  was  as- 
sistant there,  to  open 
St.  Paul's  Church,  a 
handsome  edifice  built 
by  the  Christian  liber- 
ality of  the  local 
manufacturers.  At  the 
evening  service  he 
preached,  from  the 
text  "  He  is  altogether 
lovely,"one  of  the  most 
striking  discourses  that 
he  has  ever  delivered. 
Many  months  after- 
wards a  brother-clergy- 
man took  a  MS.  out 
of  his  pocket  and  read 
me  Dr.  Matheson's  ser- 
mon ;  and  on  my  ex- 
pressing surprise,  he 
said  that  he  had  heard 
it  preached  on  that 
occasion,  could  not 
get  it  out  of  his  head, 
and  for  very  relief  had 
sat  down  and  writteti 
it  out  almost  verbatim. 
In  the  very  first 
sentence  the  preacher 
strikes  a  note  that  lifts 
his  audience  at  once 
to  a  higher  level,  and 
that  level  is  maintained 
all  through.  It  is  a 
new  world  in  which 
the  congregation  lives 
and  moves  and  has  its 
being.  The  discourse 
is  like  the  flight  of  a 
bird.  It  soars  above 
the  earth,  but  carries  the  audience  with  it.  One  sees  things 
in  a  new  perspective.  As  Browning  pictures  Lazarus  after 
he  was  raised  from  the  dead  looking  upon  life  with  new  eyes, 
declaring  the  great  to  belittle  and  the  little  great— those 
three  days  in  heaven  having  revealed  to^him  the  truth — so 
Dr.  Matheson's  sermons  give  the  hearer  a  new  point  of 
view,  and  flash  after  flash  of  illuminating  thought  makes 
him  exclaim,  "  I  never  thought  of  this  before,  but  it  is 
true."     It  is  this  suggestiveness  not  only  of  the  sermon  as  a 
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■whole,  but  of  each  paragraph  and  sentence  almost,  that 
separates  Dr.  Matheson  from  his  contemporaries  and  raises 
him  in  some  measure  above  the  greatest  of  them.  It  is  a 
quality  which  belongs  to  genius — no  mere  effort  can  gain 
it.  Like  humour,  it  is  innate,  and  must  declare  it.<:elf,  and 
it  is  this  quality  which  we  believe  would  make  a  volume  of 
his  sermons  attractive  to  many.  Their  effectiveness  does 
not  depend  on  their  delivery  only,  though  this  feature  is  by 
no  means  lacking.  Dr.  Matheson's  voice  and  manner,  in 
short,  his  oratorical  gifts,  are  of  high  order,  and  his  easy 
flow  of  epigrammatic  speech,  clear  utterance,  and,  if  it  be 
possible,  clearer  thought,  would,  apart  from  the  rare  quality 
of  the  matter,  win  an  audience.  But  his  sermons  in  cold 
print  would  be  eagerly  sought  after.  Every  sentence 
■would  be  a  fresh  surprise,  and  the  reader  would  be  led  on 
from  page  to  page  in  pursuit  of  some  new  thing. 

It  is  onl)  natural  that  the  public  should  feel  interested 
in  this  man,  who  has  attained  to  so  high  a  position  by  voice 
and  pen,  for  his  writing  is  quite  equal  to  his  preaching. 
His  books  are  known  and  read  all  the  world  over,  and  his 
name,  a  household  word  in  Scotland,  is  familiar  to  those 
everywhere  who  make  Divine  truth  their  study.  It  is  a 
great  day  in  the  life  of  a  Church  when  Dr.  Matheson  occu- 
pies its  pulpit ;  and  when  he  is  announced  to  preach  in 
Glasgow,  there  is  a  crowded  congregation,  drawn  from 
•every  corner  of  the  city.  In  Leeds  the  other  day,  when  he 
preached  the  Foreign  Mission  anniversary  sermon  fori  the 
Methodists,  a  vast  congregation  assembled  to  hear  him  ;  and 
in  Ireland  his  popularity  is  equally  great.  A  man  so  dis- 
tinguished cannot  prevent  that  kindly  interest  which  makes 
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those  who  admire  him  eager  to  learn  something  ot 
his  personality  and  his  life.  He  looks  much  older 
than  he  is,  for  he  was  born  in  1842,  and  is  thus 
only  in  his  sixty-second  year.  He  is  comparatively 
young  to  have  so  great  a  record  behind  him,  but 
he  is  as  hard  a  worker  as  ever.  A  few  weeks  ago 
he  published  another  book,  the  second  series  of 
his  "  Representative  Men  of  the  Bible,"  which,  in 
the  opinion  of  many,  is  his  b?st,  and  he  is  busy 
at  this  moment  with  fresh  ventures,  which  will 
undoubtedly  come  to  happy  fruition. 

As  a  schoolboy  and  student  he  manifested  that 
eager,  intellectual  alertness  and  love  of  fresh  ideas 
which  has  characterised  him  all  through.  It  was 
his  ambition  to  be  first  in  everything,  and  he  has 
succeeded.  His  school  and  college  career  was 
brilliant  in  the  extreme.  Glasgow  Academy  and 
University  have  never  had  a  worthier  son,  and 
they  are  proud  of  the  distinction  which  he  confers 
on  them.  His  fellow-students,  now  sedate  parish 
ministers,  still  speak  with  warmth  and  admiration 
of  their  old  companion.  They  remember  especially 
his  declamation  of  his  prize  essay  in  the  Logic 
Class,  and  the  oratorical  gifts  which  he  then  and 
on  other  occasions  displayed  clearly  marked  him 
out  in  their  minds  for  a  great  future.  And  during 
all  this  time,  too,  he  was  gradually  becoming 
blind  !  He  never  speaks  of  his  loss  of  eyesight. 
He  has  accepted  it ;  and  if  there  is  one  thing 
more  than  another  which  should  endear  him  to  his 
friends  and  admirers,  it  is  the  Christian  heroism 
with  which  he  has  borne  and  triumphed  over  a 
calamity  that  would  have  crushed  most  men.  Those 
who  are  intimately  acquainted  with  him  never  seem 
to  think  that  he  has  lost  this  sense.  His  mental 
faculties    are    so   transcendent   and   his   spirit    so 
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cheerful  that  the  power  of 
vision  is  tacitly  accepted  as 
his  also.  During  those  days 
of  growing  darkness  his  sister 
Miss  Matheson's  devotion 
was  beyond  compare,  and 
ever  since  she  has  been  to 
her  brother  what  Hiiber's 
wife  was  to  her  husband. 
Her  name  will  go  down  to 
po.sterity  inseparably  linked 
with  that  of  him  whose  life 
she  has  shielded,  inspired, 
helped,  and  encouraged. 

It  was  about  this  period, 
shortly  before  or  after  he 
was  licensed  as  a  probationer 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 
that  I  first  saw  him.  My 
fiiniily  lived  at  Innellan,  a 
beautiful  watering-place  on 
the  Firth  of  Clyde,  situated 
midway  between  Greenock 
and  Rothesay.  It  was  the 
custom  for  Glasgow  business 
men  in  prosperous  circum- 
stances to  make  it  their 
summer  quarters,  and  Dr. 
Matheson's  father,  a  wealthy 
Glasgow  merchant,  resided 
in  it  for  several  seasons  in 
succession.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Matheson  were  extremely  popular 
among  the  villagers,  in  whom  they  took  a  kindly  interest, 
and  a  vacancy  happening  at  the  time  in  Innellan  Church, 
their  son,  who  was  assistant  to  the  Rev.  Dr.  MacDuff,  Sandy- 
ford  parish,  Glasgow,  was  elected.  Dr.  Matheson  has  always 
looked  back  with  no  small  satisfaction  on  this  election. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  his  blindness  might  have  been 
an  obstacle  in  his  way  to  a  charge.  Had  he  been  preach- 
ing for  a  parish  where  he  vv^as  not  known,  his  brilliant 
pulpit  gifts  might  have  availed  him  little.  The  Innellan 
people,  however,  knew  him  and  his  family,  and  this  know- 
ledge overcame  whatever  prejudice  existed,  and  justified 
them  in  choosing  him  as  their  minister.  Nobly  did  he 
vindicate  their  choice.  He  made  the  place  famous. 
Matheson  of  InneUa7i  soon  became  as  well  known  as 
Robertson  of  Brighton.  In  each  case  the  man  and  the 
place  were  so  inseparable  that  to  think  of  the  one  was  to 
remember  the  other. 

A  Sunday  at  Innellan  in  those  days  was  an  event 
eagerly  looked  forward  to.  Members  of  other  Churches 
forgot  their  ecclesiastical  connection  when  they  came  to  the 
seaside  village,  and  flocked  to  hear  the  young  preacher 
whose  name  was  on  every  one's  lips.  The  little  church 
had  to  be  enlarged.  It  was  soon  endowed  and  erected 
into  a  parish,  a  manse  was  built,  and  a  flourishing  ministry 
was  firmly  established.  In  those  days  Dr.  Matheson 
preached  for  twenty  minutes,  but  each  sermon  was  perfect 
in  thought,  form,  and  expression,  and  was  delivered  with  a 
power  and  a  charm  that  captivated  every  one.  The  service 
in  all  its  details,  the  prayers,  and  the  reading  of  the  lessons, 
vied  with  the  sermon  in  freshness  and  interest,  and  the 
congregation  departed,  glad  to  have  been  present,  and  sorry 
to  go  away.  He  committed  his  sermons  in  those  days. 
He  does  not  do  so  now,  but  prepares  a  skeleton,  which  he 
fills  in  at  the  moment.  For  eighteen  years  he  ministered 
to  the  people  of  Innellan,  and  never  did  a  man  perform  his 


duties  more  faithfully,  and 
never  was  a  minister  more 
beloved.  They  parted  with 
mutual  regret.  That  regret 
has  grown  deeper  on  their 
part,  nor  has  it  grown  less 
on  his. 

During  my  student  days 
I  frequently  visited  Innellan. 
Many  of  my  holidays  were 
spent  there,  and  my  greatest 
pleasure  was  to  go  up  to  the 
Manseon  aneveningandhave 
a  talk  with  the  minister.  And 
such  talk  it  was — a  real  intel- 
lectual bout !  The  young  stu- 
dent was  delighted  to  find  one 
who  was  more  than  abreast 
of  the  most  recent  literature 
in  philosophy, and  who  could 
have  easily  held  his  own  with 
the  most  noted  teachers  of 
this  science  in  any  of  our 
universities.  Many  ministers 
on  leaving  the  university 
leave  their  studies  behind 
them.  The  new  books,  the 
fresh  advances  that  each 
year  bears  witness  to,  re- 
main unknown.  They  often 
cease  being  readers  and 
students,  and  drift  into  pure  parochialism.  On  visiting  them 
the  conversation  seldom  rises  above  local  gossip,  or  at  the 
best  the  doings  of  leading  ecclesiastics  and  Church  courts. 
With    Dr.   Matheson    it  has    ever   been   different.     He    is 
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above  all  things  a  student,  and  by  this  means  has  he  kept 
alive  the  freshness  of  his  thought.  His  modernity  is  one 
of  his  most  marked  characteristics.  He  does  not  boast  of 
a  large  library.  His  inclinations  do  not  lie  in  that  direction. 
He  possesses  all  the  great  dictionaries  and  encyclopedias, 
and  thus  fortified  he  remains  secure  ;  but  he  exploits  all 
the  public  and  chief  circulating  libraries,  and  every  book 
of  merit  in  his  own  and  other  departments  is  read  and 
remembered.  He  is  a  careful  student  of  books.  When 
preparing  for  one  of  his  more  serious  works,  he  makes  notes 
of  what  he  reads,  and  uses  them  afterwards.  Nor  is  he  ever 
without  a  good  novel.  Theology,  philosophy,  science, 
poetry,  general  and  light  literature,  have  interest  and  value 
for  him.  He  has  a  place  in  his  affections  for  them  all. 
His  culture  embraces  the  sphere  of  human  knowledge  as 
a  whole. 

It  was  in  Innellan  that  he  made  his  reputation  as  a 
preacher  and  writer.  Later  years  have  only  added  to  the 
fame  then  earned.  It  was  feared  by  some  when  he  accepted 
the  call  to  St.  Bernard's  parish,  Edinburgh,  that  the  large 
congregation  of  i,8oo  members,  the  two  sermons  every 
Sunday,  and  the  parochial  visitation  and  attendance  at 
countless  meetings  would  interfere  with  his  literary  activity. 
On  the  contrary,  that  activity  only  increased,  and  it  is 
difficult  for  ordinary  men  to  understand  the  secret  of  his 
power  for  work.  For  one  thing,  he  is  most  methodical. 
Write  him  a  letter,  and  a  reply  comes  by  return  of  post. 
The  forenoons  are  rigorously  reserved  for  composition. 
Call  on  him  at  any  hour  before  half-past  one  o'clock,  and 
you  will  have  but  a  poor  chance  of  seeing  him.  After  that 
hour  he  is  at  your  disposal.  If  the  visitor  is  fortunate  in 
catching  him  in  one  of  his  bright  moods,  a  rare  treat  is  in 
store  for  him.  Wit,  humour,  quotation,  repartee  vie  with 
each  other  for  mastery,  and  the  excitement  and  laughter 
are  so  contagious  as  to  break    down  all  foolisii   barriers. 


Social  pleasure  is  seasoned  with  intellectual  playfulness, 
and  the  happy  hour  speeds  by  all  too  soon.  It  has  often 
struck  me  that  in  this  respect  he  bears  a  strong  resemblance 
to  Spurgeon.  The  great  Baptist  preacher  was  above  all  things 
human.  No  man  so  earnest  as  he  at  the  proper  time  and 
place,  but  when  "off  the  chain  "  he  delighted  to  give  rein  to 
a  frolicsome  spirit  that  possessed  him  as  a  happy  genius. 
The  saving  grace  of  humour  is  one  of  Dr.  Malheson's 
gifts,  and  at  the  table  it  mikes  him  as  entertaining  as  his 
lofty  thought  makes  him  powerful  in  the  pulpit. 

There  are  few  writers  on  theological  and  religious 
subjects  whose  books  have  so  large  a  sale  as  those  of 
Dr.  Matheson.  He  has  been  before  the  public  as  an 
author  for  thirty  years,  and  during  that  time  his  works 
have  been  steadily  growing  in  favour.  He  had  to  struggle 
for  recognition,  like  most  young  authors.  His  first  efforts 
met  with  no  encouragement.  Magazine  after  magazine 
rejected  his  articles,  and  it  was  not  until  his  first  book 
appeared  and  made  a  hit  that  editors  and  publishers  vied 
for  his  favours.  A  man  must  get  known  before  he  can 
secure  entrance  to  the  leading  periodicals,  for  editors  not 
unfrequently  place  more  value  on  a  name  than  an  article. 
The  contribution  may  be  excellent,  but  if  it  is  by  an  un- 
known writer  it  is  apt  to  be  overlooked,  if  not  rejected. 
With  his  foot  on  the  first  rung  of  the  ladder,  his  ascejit  as  an 
author  was  rapid,  and  that  ascent  still  continues.  He  has 
published  some  twenty-five  volumes  altogether,  and  his  last 
shows  a  perfection  of  art  which  even  he  will  find  it  hard 
to  excel.  Among  scholars  he  is  best  known  by  his  "  Can 
the  Old  Faith  live  with  the  New  ? "  and  "  The  Spiritual 
Development  of  St.  Paul " ;  the  religious  public  favours 
most  his  "Studies  of  the  Portrait  of  Christ  "  and  "  Repre- 
sentative Men  of  the  Bible";  the  spiritually  minded  of 
every  rank  and  age  love  him  as  the  writer  of  some  of  the 
choicest   devotional    books    in    literature,    beginning    with 
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"My  Aspirations  "  and  end- 
ing with  "Times  of  Retire- 
ment "  ;  and  to  all  the  world 
he  is  known  as  the  author  of 
the  famous  hymn  "O  Love, 
that  wilt  not  let  me  go." 
There  is  a  charm  in  Dr. 
Matheson's  writings  which  is 
difficult  to  define.  The  style 
is  exquisite  and  the  work- 
manship that  of  a  true  artist ; 
the  thought  is  always  fresh 
and  suggestive  and  subtle. 
But  it  is  perhaps  the  spirit 
that  breathes  through  and  ani- 
mates all  his  writings  which  in 
reality  is  the  source  of  their 
popularity  and  power.     He 

is  a  Broad  Churchman,  but 
his  thought  is  constructive — 
he  builds  up.  He  looks  for 
the  positive  thought  in  every 
subject, and  sees  the  measure 
of  truth  that  is  in  a  doctrine, 

argument,  or  creed  with  the 

whole  of  which  he  may  not 

be  able  to  agree. 

This   catholicity    of 

thought  is  conspicuous  in  his 

conduct.     He  is  a  minister 

of  the  Church  of  Scotland, 

but  as  a  Christian  he  knows 

of    no   distinction.      He    has    many   friends    among    the 

ministers   and   members   of  other   communions   than   his 

own.     He  is  as  warm  an  admirer  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Whyte, 
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and  humorous  companion, 
in  years  and  fame. 


of  St.  George's  Unitel  Free 
Church,  Edinburgh,  as  he 
was  of  the  late  [)r.  Parker, 
of  the  City  Temple.  He  will 
preach  for  a  Congregational- 
ist  or  a  Wesleyan  as  readily 
as  for  a  Presbyterian.  He  is 
too  deep  a  thinker  to  be 
bound  by  mere  ecclesiastical 
ties,  too  pure  a  spiiit  to  be 
blind  to  the  great  truths  that 
underlie  outward  differences. 
He  is  the  one  man  in  Scot- 
land who  would  be  gladly 
welcomed  in  any  pulpit  in 
the  land. 

Nor  in  writing  of  one 
who  thus  belongs  to  all  the 
Churches  should  we  forget 
those  elements  which  after 
all  make  a  man.  Dr.  Mathe- 
son is  warm-hearted  and 
generous  to  a  degree.  No 
friend  so  loyal  as  he.  Those 
most  intimate  with  him  to- 
day are  the  men  whose  friend- 
ship he  made  in  the  early 
years  of  his  ministry.  They 
have  followed  his  career  with 
unbounded  admiration  and 
pride  and  they  find  him  the 
same  genial,  kindly,  witty, 
unchanged  in  everything  save 
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CHAPTER  IV 
A  Rich  Woman 
WO  days  later  Basil  Theyn  was  able  to  tell  Gabrielle  that 


Signora  Bertolini  would  be  pleased  to  let  to  her  for  three 
months  the  Villa  Buonsoggiorno.  He  drew  up  a  form  of 
agreement,  which  Gabrielle  signed  ;  and  there  being  nothing 
to  hinder  her  from  taking  possession  of  the  house  as  soon 
as  it  could  be  put  in  order,  she  quitted  the  hotel  at  the  end 
of  a  week,  and  with  much  pride  and  pleasure  established 
herself  in  the  little  domain  which  was  to  be  her  home  for 
a  season. 

The  house  was  in  a  state  of  cleanliness  which  satisfied  even 
Marcella  ;  but  Gabrielle  had  too  much  individuality  not  to 
have  ideas  of  her  own  with  respect  to  the  arrangement  of  the 
rooms.  Within  a  few  hours  of  their  arrival  Mr.  Theyn 
appeared  to  ask  if  he  could  be  of  any  service.  Gabrielle 
declared  that  she  and  Marcella  could  manage  splendidly  ;  but 
she  was  glad  to  consult  him  about  the  changes  she  wished  to 
make,  and  to  obtain  his  approval  of  them  in  the  absence  of 
the  Padrona.  He  was  not  content  merely  to  approve  ;  he 
would  himself  set  about  the  alterations  which  Gabrielle  desired. 
In  vain  she  protested.  He  slipped  off  his  coat  and  set  to  work. 
Like  most  artists,  he  knew  how  to  use  a  carpenter's  tools,  and 
was  as  handy  a  man  as  any  lady  could  wish  to  have  at  her 
command.  Strong  as  he  was  big,  he  was  yet  singularly  gentle 
in  his  movements.  It  gave  Gabrielle  pleasure  to  watch  him  as 
with  speed  and  skill,  Marcella  occasionally  lending  a  hand,  he 
accomplished  her  behests. 

On  the  following  day  he  helped  her  in  another  manner. 


Naturally,  the  commencement  of  housekeeping  in  a  strange 
place,  among  people  who  spoke  a  foreign  tongue,  was  attended 
with  some  difficulty.  Neither  Gabrielle  nor  Marcella  knew 
exactly  how  to  set  about  it.  Theyn  was  quick  to  see  how  he 
could  serve  them.  He  proposed  to  take  them  on  a  shopping 
expedition,  and  conducting  them  to  the  shops  at  which  he  was 
wont  to  deal,  he  helped  Gabrielle  to  give  her  first  orders.  He 
assisted  her  to  choose  plants  for  the  adornment  of  the  hall 
and  sitting-rooms.  As  they  went  from  shop  to  shop,  Gabrielle 
noted  that  everywhere  the  artist  received  a  hearty  yet  most 
respectful  welcome. 

"  You  are  well  known  in  San  Remo,  I  see,"  she  said.  "  You 
have  lived  here  for  some  time,  I  suppose?" 

"  For  nearly  fifteen  years,"  was  his  reply. 

Gabrielle  looked  at  him  in  some  surprise. 

"  That  is  a  long  time,"  she  said  ;  "  but  you  have  been  home 
several  times  in  the  interval,  have  you  not?" 

"My  home  is  at  San  Remo,  Mrs.  Grant,"  he  said. 

"  I  beg  your  pardon,"  replied  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  meant  Eng- 
land.   You  go  there  sometimes,  I  suppose  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  been  back  to  England  since  I  came  here,"  he 
said.  "  I  do  not  know  that  I  shall  ever  go  again.  There  is  no 
one  akin  to  me  there." 

"  But  your  pictures,"  said  Gabrielle,  after  a  moment's  pause. 
"  Do  you  not  exhibit  them  in  England  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head  with  a  smile. 

"  You  have  formed  too  flattering  a  conception  of  my  merits 
as  an  artist,  Mrs.  Grant,"  he  said.  "  The  Art  world  of  England 
knows  me  not  I  have  sold  some  pictures  in  Paris ;  a  few  of 
my  landscapes  and  genre  pictures  find  purchasers  here ;  but 
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those  you  saw  in  my  studio  are  my  failures,  I  fancy— at  any 
rate,  they  do  not  sell." 

"  Oh  !  I  wish "  exclaimed  Gabrielle  impulsively  ;  but  the 

next  moment  she  checked  herself,  and  presently  said  more 
quietly,  "  I  should  like  to  tell  you  how  much  I  admire  your 
work,  but  I  know  that  my  opinion  is  of  little  value." 

"  On  the  contrary,"  he  replied,  "  it  is  a  real  encouragement 
to  me  to  know  that  my  work  pleases  you." 

They  had  left  the  shops  behind,  and  were  approaching  the 
sea-wall,  when  Gabrielle  was  accosted  by  a  little  old  woman, 
who  smilingly  presented  for  her  inspection  a  tiny  dog,  which 
she  carried  on  her  arm. 

"  Oh,  what  a  pet  !  "  exclaimed  Gabrielle.     "  Is  it  for  sale  ?  " 

"Yes,  but  you  must  not  buy  it,"  said  Theyn,  smiling  as  he 
met  the  eager  glance  of  her  grey  eyes.  "  Costanza  is  some- 
what of  a  fraud,  I  regret  to  say.  Her  dogs  have  a  way  of 
disappearing  from  the  homes  of  their  purchasers.  This  one 
has  been  sold  more  than  once,  I  dare  warrant." 

"  Oh,  you  don't  mean  that  '.  "  exclaimed  Gabrielle.  "  Does 
she  train  them  to  run  away,  and  then  sell  them  over  again  ? 
Oh,  I  cannot  believe  it  !  She  looks  so  poor  and  feeble,  I  must 
gi\e  her  something." 

So  saying,  she  opened  her  purse  and  hurriedly  put  some 
silver  into  the  old  woman's  hand.  She  took  it  with  eagerness, 
and  began  volubly  to  evoke  blessings  on  the  young  lady. 

Theyn  looked  at  Gabrielle  and  shook  his  head. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  of  no  use  to  tell  you  how  wrong  it  is  to  give 
to  beggars,"  he  said  ;  "but  really,  you  will  have  no  peace  here 
if  you  allow  your  charitable  impulses  such  free  play.  Begging 
is  the  curse  of  Italy.  There  are  so  many  who  will  not  work  if 
they  can  get  money  for  the  asking." 

He  said  a  few  words  to  Costanza  in  Italian,  to  which  she 
replied  with  smiles  and  deprecating  gestures. 

"  I  have  told  her  that  I  will  not  have  her  continually  worry- 
ing you,"  he  said  as  they  walked  on.  "  I  hope  my  words  may 
have  some  effect.  She  and  I  are  good  friends,  although  I 
have  never  given  her  a  soldo." 

"  I  expect  you  have  helped  her  in  other  ways,''  said 
Gabrielle.  "How  I  wish  I  could  speak  to  people  as  you  do  ! 
I  really  must  begin  to  study  Italian.  Can  you  tell  me  of  a 
teacher  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  know  one  whom  it  would  be  a  true  charity  to 
employ,"  he  said.  "  She  is  of  good  family  and  well  educated  ; 
but  has  been  left  a  widow  with  the  narrowest  means.  I  believe 
she  is  an  excellent  teacher ;  but  in  a  place  like  this  she  can 
get  few  pupils.  She  is  glad  to  earn  money  also  by  doing  any 
kind  of  needlework,  in  which  she  has  considerable  skill." 

"  I  might  perhaps  employ  her  in  that  way  too,"  said 
Gabrielle  eagerly.     "  Please  tell  me  where  she  may  be  found." 

"  I  had  better  tell  her  that  you  would  like  her  to  call  upon 
you,"  he  said.  "It  is  easy  for  me  to  communicate  with  her, 
and  you  might  have  difficulty  in  finding  the  little  room  in  which 
she  lives  at  the  top  of  a  long  stair." 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  but  I  feel  that  I 
have  given  you  trouble  enough  already." 

"  You  have  given  me  no  trouble  at  all,"  he  replied.  "  I  wish 
you  would  believe  that  it  makes  me  happy  to  be  of  the  least 
service  to  you." 

As  he  said  it  they  had  reached  the  gate  of  the  villa.  The 
plants  Gabrielle  had  bought  were  being  carried  into  the  house 
as  they  entered.  Theyn  helped  to  arrange  them  to  the  best 
efl'ect,  and  then  took  his  departure.  When  he  had  gone, 
Gabrielle  looked  about  her  with  delighted  eyes. 

"  How  nice  this  room  looks  now  !"  she  said.  "What  taste 
Mr.  Theyn  has,  and  how  good  he  is!  He  has  wasted  his 
whole  morning  on  me.  Fancy  his  having  lived  here  for 
fifteen  years.     How  old  should  you  say  he  is,  Marcella?'' 

"  Well,"  said  Marcella,  "  the  first  time  I  saw  him  I  gave  him 
every  day  of  forty-five  ;  but  he  gets  to  look  younger  as  you 
know  him  better,  especially  when  he  smiles,  and  I  begin  to 
suspect  he  hasn't  seen  forty.  I  guess  he  hasn't  found  things  too 
easy.  There's  the  look  in  his  face  of  a  man  that  has  tasted  the 
bitter  of  life." 

"  Do  you  think  so  ? "  said  Gabrielle  thoughtfully.  "  It  is 
strange,  but  though  I  know  so  little  of  him,  I  feel  as  if  he  were 
an  old  friend.  I  can  hardly  believe  that  ten  days  ago  I  had  not 
heard  his  name." 

"  It's  curious,"  said  Marcella  ;  "  but  I've  always  felt  that  time 


is  not  a  matter  of  days  and  hours.  Clocks  are  all  very  well  in 
their  way — useful  to  order  one's  meals  by ;  but  they  can't  measure 
one's  life." 

"  That  is  very  true,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  Now  I  am  not  old,  as 
one  counts  years  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  I  had  lived  a  century." 

"  Oh,  come,  that's  too  much  1"  said  Marcella.  "You're  hardly 
more  than  a  girl  yet." 

"A  girl  I"  repeated  Gabrielle.  "Oh,  what  would  I  not  give 
to  be  a  girl  again,  with  my  life  before  me  I  If  only  I  could  go 
back  to  the  time  when  I  left  school  !  If  the  last  ten  years  of 
my  life  could  be  blotted  out  !  Oh,  it  was  cruel  to  marry  me, 
when  I  was  only  eighteen,  to  a  man  with  whom  I  had  absolutely 
nothing  in  common  '.  " 

Tears  had  risen  to  her  eyes  as  she  spoke. 

"  Never  mind,  dearie,"  said  Marcella.  "  It  is  all  over  now, 
and  there  will  be  happier  days  by-andby.  It  is  not  to  be  sup- 
posed that  you  will  live  lonely  all  your  life.  Sometime,  please 
God,  there  will  be  one  who  will  love  you  as  you  deserve  to  be 
loved,  and  who  will  win  your  love  in  return." 

But  Marcella's  well-meant  words  had  a  different  efiect  from 
that  she  intended. 

"  Not  a  word  of  that  kind,  if  you  love  me,"  exclaimed 
Gabrielle  with  flashing  eyes.  "  You  surely  cannot  suppose  that, 
after  such  an  experience  as  mine,  I  could  ever  think  of  marriage 
again  ?  No,  now  I  am  a  free  woman,  I  will  remain  so.  Do  not 
let  me  hear  you  speak  so  again,  Marcella  !  " 

"  Pardon  me,  madam,  for  letting  my  silly  tongue  run  away 
with  me,"  said  Marcella,  humbly  resuming,  as  she  was  wont  to 
do  after  an  outburst  of  feeling,  her  more  decorous  manner, 
though  Gabrielle  had  too  strong  a  sense  of  her  maid's  faithful 
affection  ever  to  resent  her  familiarity.  Marcella  would  gladly 
have  recalled  her  too  hasty  attempt  at  consolation.  She  saw 
with  distress  that  what  she  had  dreaded  had  come  to  pass, 
and  Gabrielle  was  experiencing  a  reaction  from  the  pleasurable 
excitement  with  which  she  had  taken  possession  of  the  villa. 
Under  its  influence  the  past  had  been  forgotten  ;  but  now  its 
dark  shadow  had  fallen  on  her  again. 

On  the  following  morning  there  was  no  sunshine  to  greet 
them  when  they  rose.  The  sky  was  overcast  with  clouds. 
Looking  from  her  bedroom  window,  Gabrielle  saw  the  sea 
breaking  in  great  foamy  billows  on  the  shore.  Near  the  coast 
it  was  gray  and  colourless  ;  but  beyond  lay  broad  bands  of 
deep  purple  and  vivid  green,  where  from  beneath  the  shifting 
clouds  light  broke  upon  its  surface. 

Gabrielle  was  pale  and  listless  as  she  made  her  toilette. 
.She  chose  to  wear  a  black  gown,  which  made  her  look  even 
more  slight  and  wan  than  she  was.  The  morning's  post  brought 
her  letters  from  America.  She  looked  at  them  long  ere  she 
had  courage  to  open  the  envelopes.  Several  had  been  for- 
warded from  Boston  and  contained  cards  or  conventional 
expressions  of  condolence  on  her  husband's  terrible  fate  One 
only  was  of  importance.  It  was  written  by  Mr.  Meredith  from 
the  scene  of  the  disaster,  to  which  he  had  hastened  as  soon  as 
the  news  reached  Boston.  A  friend,  and  a  gentleman,  he  wrote 
with  delicate  consideration  for  Mrs.  Grant ;  but  the  facts  he 
had  to  impart  were  inevitably  painful.  As  yet  Mr.  Abel  Grant's 
remains  had  not  been  identified.  The  bodies  which  had  been 
brought  up  from  the  debris  of  the  shattered  train,  imbedded  .it 
the  bottom  of  the  river,  were  many  of  them  battered  antl 
mangled  beyond  recognition.  Probably  some  would  never  be 
recovered.  Mr.  Meredith  would  wait  and  watch  results  for  a 
few  days  longer.  The  remnant  of  a  bag  bearing  Mr.  A.  Grants 
initials  had  come  to  light,  proving  conclusively  that  he  had 
travelled  by  that  train.  It  might  be  that  no  other  trace  of  him 
would  be  found.  The  fact  that  the  accident  had  occurred  in 
the  early  morning,  when  many  of  the  passengers  were  still  in 
their  sleeping-berths,  added  to  the  difficulty  of  identification. 
He  assured  Mrs.  Grant  that  all  the  remains  were  reverently 
laid  to  rest  with  due  observance  of  the  rites  of  Christian  burial. 
Mr.  Meredith  was  too  wise  to  attempt  anything  like  condolence. 
He  merely  expressed  his  sympathy  with  Gabrielle  in  the  great 
shock  she  had  received.  There  was,  he  believed,  no  necessity 
for  her  immediate  return.  Mr.  Abel  Grant's  affairs  were  in 
excellent  order.  She  was  probably  aware  that,  with  the  excep- 
tion of  one  or  two  legacies,  Mr.  Grant  had  bequeathed  to  her 
the  whole  of  his  property.  Mr.  Meredith  would  see  to  the 
proving  of  the  will,  and  take  such  steps  on  her  behalf  as  could 
not  be  delayed. 
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The  blood  came  and  went  in  Ciabrielle's  face  as  she  read  the 
letter.  When  she  laid  it  down  her  heart  was  sick  with  the 
horror  of  it  all.  Marcella  watched  her  with  dismay,  but  kept 
silence.  There  was  nothinj;  to  be  said  or  done.  If  (labriclle 
could  have  wept,  it  woidd  have  been  better  for  her,  but  the 
fountain  of  her  tears  seemed  dried.  She  lay  back  in  her 
chair  with  colourless  face  and  closed  eyes. 

Marcella  had  kindled  a  wood  fire  in  the  open  grate,  for  in 
the  absence  of  the  sun  the  room  felt  chill.  She  stirred  the  logs 
and  applied  the  bellows  till  the 
wood  burned  briskly.  Then  as 
she  passed  her  mistress  she 
placed  her  hand  tenderly  on 
the  small  white  ones  clasped  in 
her  lap.  Gabrielle  looked  uj) 
and  thanked  her  with  a  faint 
smile. 

For  a  long  time  there  was 
no  sound  in  the  room  save  the 
click  of  Marcella's  needle  as 
she  sat  sewing  by  the  window. 
The  thoughts  passing  through 
Gabriclle's  mind  were  not  such 
as  could  be  uttered.  At  last 
Gabrielle  roused  herself  and 
came  to  the  window.  She 
stood  leaning  against  the  sash 
and  watching  her  maid's  swift 
needle. 

"Do  you  know,  Marcella," 
she  asked,  "  that  I  am  now  a 
rich  woman  ? " 

"  I'll  allow  I  suspicioned  as 
much,"  replied  Marcella. 

"  How  pleased  poor  mamma 
would  have  been  !  "  said 
Gabrielle  with  a  sad  smile. 
"  It's  a  pity  she  did  not  live  to 
enjoy  my  wealth.  How  I  hate 
the  thought  of  it  ! " 

'■  You  couldn't  get  along 
without  money,"  said  Marcella. 

"No  ;  but  I  don't  want  so 
much,"  said  Gabrielle.  "Wealth 
does  not  give  happiness.  It  is 
not  good  for  women  to  have  a 
great  deal  of  money." 

"  May  be,"  said  Marcella  ; 
"and  yet  how  much  good  they 
may  do  with  it,  if  they're  so 
minded." 

'•  I  don't  know,"  said  Gabrielle 
wearily.  "  It's  not  so  easy  to 
do  good.  Mr.  Theyn  evidently 
thinks  that  one  may  do  harm 
by  giving  money.  He  told  me 
I  must  not  give  to  the  beggars." 

"  Oh,  beggars  '.  "  said  Mar- 
cella. "You  don't  suppose  that 
folks  that  most  need  help  stand 
and  hold  out  their  hands  '.  And 
there's  other  ways  of  doing 
good  besides  giving  money." 

"  But  how  is  one  to  know 
them  .> "  protested  Gabrielle. 
"  I  would  like  to  do  good,  if  I 
knew  how.     If  only  I  had  some  one  to  help  me!" 

"  I  guess  the  Lord  will  show  you  how,  if  you  have  a  mind  to 
serve  Him  in  the  person  of  His  poor  and  suffering  ones,"  said 
Marcella  ;  "but  you  can't  expect  to  see  your  way  all  at  once. 
We  must  walk  by  faith." 

"  But  I  have  not  your  faith,  my  good  Marcella,"  said 
Gabrielle. 

"  It's  not  likely  you  can  have,"  said  the  maid,  "  seeing 
you  haven't  had  my  experience  ;  but  faith  will  come,  if  you 
seek  it.  The  walk  of  faith  is  like  any  other  walk  :  power 
comes  with  exercise.  You  couldn't  walk  on  stilts  the  first 
time    you    tried ;    but  how    startled    your   poor   mamma   was 


when  she  saw  you  stalking  along  at  the  bottom  of  the 
garden  ! " 

Gabrielle  laughed  at  the  recollection— the  kind  of  laugh 
which  shows  that  tears  are  not  far  off. 

"  Ah  !  if  I  could  go  back  to  those  days  ! "  she  said,  with  a 
sigh  that  was  almost  a  sob  ;  "  I  don't  know  what  I  can  do  with 
my  life.  You  see,  I  really  ought  not  to  have  this  money.  It 
has  come  to  me  through  wrong-doing,  and  yet  I  did  not  think 
—  I  did  not  know." 


.\PPARENTLV   HE   WAS   A   MASTER   IN   THE  ART  OF  MAKING   HIMSELF  AGREEABLE. 


"  It  was  not  your  fault,  dearie,"  exclaimed  Marcella,  throwing 
down  her  work.  "'  How  could  you  know,  so  young  as  you  were  ? 
I  can't  let  you  blame  yourself  for  that." 

"  Ah  I  it  is  easy  for  you  to  say  that,"  said  Gabrielle, 
beginning  to  pace  the  room,  "yet  I  ought  to  have  known 
that  it  was  wrong  to  marry  a  man  just  for  the  sake  ot 
his  money.  The  memory  of  my  father,  should  have  withheld 
me  from  it.  Oh,  may  God  keep  me  from  doing  wrong  again 
for  the  sake  of  money,  or  of  anything  that  seems  to  promise 
happiness  ! " 

The  afternoon  was  brighter  than  the  morning  had  been, 
though  luminous  clouds,  filmy,  fantastic,  and  ever  var\'ing  in 
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their  forms,  still  hung  about  the  horizon.  Gabrielle  was  not  to 
be  persuaded  to  go  beyond  the  garden.  She  wandered  about 
there  for  a  short  time  ;  then  came  back  into  the  sitting-room 
and  sat  down  to  write  to  Mr.  Meredith,  but  gave  up  the  attempt 
ere  she  had  written  half  a  sheet. 

"  My  head  is  so  stupid,  I  cannot  write,"  she  cried,  lying  back 
in  her  chair. 

"  You'll  feel  better  when  you've  had  a  cup  of  tea,"  said 
Marcella,  as  she  set  about  kindling  the  spirit-lamp. 

"Tea!  the  universal  feminine  panacea!"  said  Gabrielle. 
'  One's  troubles  and  worries,  even  the  consequences  of  one's 
sins,  it  seems,  may  be  soothed  by  that.  It  moves  one  to  self- 
contempt  to  find  how  the  spirit  is  dominated  by  the  body.  It 
is  only  a  St.  Francis  who  can  despise  it  and  call  it  '  Brother 
Ass  '  ;  it  is  too  strong  for  most  of  us." 

"Well,"  said  Marcella  emphatically,  "I'll  allow  that  St. 
Francis  was  a  saint  ;  but  for  my  part  I  don't  see  any  religion  in 
despising  one  of  the  most  marvellous  creations  of  God,  which 
the  human  body  most  certainly  is.  The  Apostle  Paul  called  it 
the  temple  of  God,  and  I  calculate  it's  our  duty  to  treat  His 
temple  with  care  and  reverence." 

She  was  setting  out  the  tea  things  as  she  spoke,  but  the  next 
moment  she  paused  with  a  cup  in  her  hand,  startled  by  the 
sound  of  the  house  bell. 

There  could  be  but  one  visitor.  Marcella  knew  who  was 
crossing  the  hall  ere  the  contadina  threw  wide  the  door  and 
announced,  "  //  Signer  Pi/tore." 

A  faint  flush  tinged  Gabrielle's  cheek  as  she  rose  to  welcome 
him.  She  greeted  him  with  cordiality,  yet  Theyne  was  instantly 
conscious  of  a  change  in  her.  The  black  dress,  the  paleness 
which  had  succeeded  to  the  flush,  her  air  of  suffering,  did  not 
escape  his  notice. 

"  The  day  is  not  so  pleasant  as  yesterday,"  he  said.  "  I  see 
you  have  a  fire  ;  but  it  is  not  cold  outside.  You  have  been  out, 
of  course  ?  " 

"  Not  beyond  the  garden,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  am  lazy 
to-day — lazy  and  a  little  headachy." 

"  Ah  !  you  over-exerted  yourself  yesterday,  I  am  afraid,"  he 
replied;  "you  were  so  eager  to  settle  everything  at  once.     I 

(To  be 


fancy  you  are   one   who  lets  herself  be    carried   away  by  her 
enthusiasms." 

"  Indeed,  no,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  I  really  do  not  know  that  I 
have  any  enthusiasms." 

"You  surprise  me,"  he  said.  "Yesterday  you  struck  me  as 
being  almost  enthusiastic  about  learning  Italian.  I  came  in  to 
tell  you  that  I  have  seen  Signora  Simonetti.  Unfortunately  she 
is  suffering  just  now  from  a  rather  severe  cold  ;  but  she  hopes 
to  be  able  to  call  on  you  in  a  day  or  two." 

"  That  will  be  soon  enough  to  begin  the  lessons  ;  she  must 
not  come  out  before  she  is  fit,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  have  a  great 
desire  to  learn  Italian,"  she  added  after  a  second,  as  if  anxious 
to  correct  the  apparent  indifference  of  her  reply.  But  Theyn 
saw  that  the  eager  anticipation  was  past ;  he  guessed  that 
something  had  occurred  to  depress  her  ;  but  he  showed  no 
consciousness  of  this  as  he  exerted  himself  to  please  and 
interest  her.  Apparently  he  was  a  master  in  the  art  of  making 
himself  agreeable.  He  took  his  tea  with  evident  enjoyment, 
praising  the  excellence  of  Marcella's  brewing.  He  coaxed 
Gabrielle  to  taste  one  and  another  of  the  little  cakes  made  in  San 
Remo,  which  he  declared  were  better  than  those  of  any  other 
place.  He  described  the  walks  she  must  take  when  the  days 
were  brighter  ;  and  as  he  talked  his  eyes  were  quietly  studying 
Gabrielle,  marking  the  droop  of  the  little  head,  which  seemed 
too  heavily  weighted  by  its  wealth  of  hair,  the  sad  sweetness  of 
the  little  mouth  and  the  pensive  wistfulness  of  expression,  which 
reminded  him  of  the  Madonnas  of  Perugino  and  Raphael, 
though  the  face  was  instinct  with  a  strength  of  character  which 
neither  painter  ever  gave  to  his  creation.  He  told  her  stories 
of  his  sketching  expeditions  till  he  succeeded  in  making  her 
laugh.  Marcella  blessed  him  as  she  heard  their  voices  through 
the  open  door  of  the  little  ante-room  to  which  she  had  betaken 
herself  with  her  sewing.  When  he  departed  a  little  later,  he 
left  Gabrielle  in  a  happier  mood  than  he  had  found  her.  Yet 
her  heart  still  had  its  bitterness.  "  How  good  he  is  !  "  she 
thought.  "  I  wish  he  knew  everything  about  me  without  my 
telling  him.  I  shall  never  have  the  courage.  Should  I  have 
been  wiser  if  I  had  announced  my  widowhood  as  soon  as  I 
received  the  news  and  put  on  the  conventional  tokens  of  it } " 
continued) 


What  to  Pray  About 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A. 

Pray  7vitlwut  ceasing.^x   Thess.  v.   17. 

THAT  is  a  very  familiar  counsel  of  the  Apostle  Paul.  You 
cannot  travel  far  with  him  in  one  of  his  epistles  without 
finding  him  break  away,  even  from  the  argument  that  he  is 
pursuing,  to  counsel  his  readers  to  engage  persistently  in 
the  holy  ministry  and  exercise  of  prayer.  More  than  that, 
you  cannot  be  long  with  the  Apostle  Paul  without  finding 
that  he  exemplifies  his  own  teaching,  and  that  he  is  always, 
if  not  in  the  bodily  posture  of  supplication,  in  the  spiritual 
attitude  of  communion  with  God.  Pray ;  but  what  about  ? 
There  at  once  I  raise  what  I  think  we  can  say  is  a  modern 
difficulty.  What  shall  we  pray  about?  For  we  must  admit 
that  a  very  subtle  doubt  has  stolen  into  the  minds  of  even 
most  reverent  Christians,  and  considerably  modified  their 
thought  about  prayer,  and  their  communion  with  Christ.  In 
other  days  the  ministry  of  prayer  had  no  boundary  set  to  its 
influence  and  sovereignty.  Everything  came  within  the  scope 
of  its  possible  sway— the  power  of  the  tempest,  the  moods  of 
the  weather,  the  incursions  of  disease,  they  all  came  within  the 
pale  of  its  dominion,  just  as  much  as  those  finer  energies 
that  move  within  the  sanctuary  of  the  spirit.  What  shall  we 
pray  about?  Shall  we  pray  for  favourable  weather  that  the 
boat  may  reach  its  desired  haven  ?  Shall  we  pray  that  the 
rain  may  cease  and  that  the  dry,  sunny  days  may  come  back 


again  ?  Shall  we  pray  in  a  time  of  epidemic,  that  the  forces 
of  disease  may  be  resisted,  and  that  the  energies  of  health  may 
regain  their  ascendency?  Shall  we  speak  to  our  Father  about 
these  things  ?  Shall  we  pray  for  these  things  ?  I  say  these 
were  questions  that  never  suggested  themselves  to  our  fathers. 
They  moved  about  in  the  large  spaces  of  spiritual  communion 


with  God  in  great  and  delightful  freedom.  Nothing  was  ousted 
from  their  intercourse  with  God.  Spiritual  interests  always  had 
the  emphasis,  while  material  interests  were  not  ignored.  But, 
rightly  or  wrongly,  we  have  timidly  narrowed  our  inheritance. 
We  now  recognise  fences  where  our  fathers  enjoyed  open 
pasturage.  We  have  imposed  limits  upon  our  own  petitions. 
Our  supplications  have  been  purged,  and  there  are  some 
things  which  in  many  lives  have  been  dropped  out  of  com- 
munion with  God.  There  are  a  great  many  people,  and  a 
great  many  young  people,  who  feel  they  cannot  speak  to 
God  about  the  weather  or  about  the  encroachments  of 
disease,  and  who  feel  they  may  leave  out  of  their  com- 
munion with  God  everything  that  relates  to  the  purely 
materialistic  state.  Is  this  limitation  legitimate?  Does  the 
narrowing  of  our  communion  with  God  reflect  our  spiritual 
wisdom,  or  are  we  being  needlessly  and  unwisely  impoverished  ? 
Should  our  prayers  always  confine  themselves  to  the  realms  of 
the  spiritual,  to  the  things  of  the  spirit,  and  ought  they  never  to 
touch  the  plane  of  matter,  the  common  life  of  the  body,  the 
material  forces  that  play  around  us  at  every  moment,  from  hour 
to  hour  and  from  day  to  day  ? 

If  you  turn  to  the  Word  of  God,  there  is  no  mistake  about 
the  answer  that  is  given  to  us,  "The  prayer  of  faith  shall  save 
the  sick."  Do  you  believe  it  ?  Elias  was  a  man  subject  to  like 
passions  that  we  are,  and  he  prayed  earnestly  that  it  might  not 
rain.  It  rained  not.  He  prayed  again.  The  heavens  gave  rain. 
But  now  we  have  come  to  other  times.  We  have  come  to  times 
when  such  conceptions  are  seen  to  be  impossible,  and  things 
like  this  have  now  been  taught  to  us  as  incredible.     But  why  ? 
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Now  let  me  read  to  you  just  this  statement  which  is  put  to  you 
from  time  to  time  by  those  who  share  this  doubt.  Here  is 
this  statement :  Science  has  unveiled  to  us  the  riyid  and 
unaUcring  laws  by  which  the  processes  of  matter  are  governed, 
the  uniformity  of  Nature  which  permits  not  the  slightest  opening 
of  special  interposition.  To  pray  in  a  case  of  sickness,  or  to 
pray  in  a  stress  of  unfavourable  weather,  or  indeed  to  pray  for 
anything  which  implies  an  interference  with  the  material  world, 
is  to  ask  for  a  violation  of  the  natural  order  ;  and  Science 
pronounces  this  to  be  impossible.  I  am  not  quite  so  sure  about 
that,  to  begin  with.  One  of  our  greatest  scientists,  one  of  my 
own  fellow-citizens.  Sir  Oliver  Lodge,  is  upbraiding  the  Christian 
Church  almost  every  time  he  opens  his  mouth  for  needlessly 
impoverishing  the  scope  of  its  communion  with  God.  He 
asserts  again  .and  again  that  there  is  nothing  that  Science  has 
yet  revealed  which  need  in  the  slightest  degree  narrow  the 
scope  of  our  communion  with  God.  Let  me  take  the  statement 
as  it  stands.  There  is  no  room  in  Nature  for  prayer.  Hut 
what  is  Nature.'  Can  anybody  define  it?  Has  anybody  analysed 
its  contents  ?  Has  anybody  so  analysed  the  contents  of  that 
word  Nature  that  their  analysis  is  exhaustive.'  I  thought  our 
scientists  were  never  weary  of  telling  us  that  we  are  only  on  the 
very  threshold  of  things,  that  we  have  yet  scarcely  opened  the 
door  upon  the  multitudinous  world.  And  yet  this  word  Nature 
is  employed  as  though  they  had  brought  out  everything  from 
the  name.  You  would  think,  from  the  way  that  word  Nature  is 
employed,  that  Nature  is  a  kind  of  crystal  globe  into  which  you 
can  see,  and  every  item  of  energy  in  which  has  been  brought 
out,  tabulated,  and  explained.  But  our  scientists  tells  us  that 
they  do  not  know  the  thing  they  handle,  and  surely  it  is  not 
an  altogether  irrational  thing  to  state  that  in  that  thing  that  we 
call  Nature  there  may  be  forces  at  work  of  which  we  have  never 
dreamed. 

There  is  no  room  in  Nature  for  prayer;  is  there  any  room 
for  thought  ?  Here  is  a  bit  of  Nature,  here  is  a  bit  of  the 
natural  world :  I  call  it  my  body.  What  is  there  room  for 
here  ?  Is  there  room  in  this  little  bit  of  Nature  for  anything 
which  the  scientists  cannot  grasp?  Let  me  see.  I  think  of 
a  certain  day  in  the  far-otf  yesterday,  and  when  I  recall  it  in 
memory  I  turn  cold.  How  does  a  thought  affect  the  flesh  ? 
No  scientist  can  explain  it.  I  think  of  another  event  in  the  far- 
off  yesterday,  and  when  I  recall  it  I  turn  hot  with  shame.  How 
can  a  thought,  a  memory,  a  reminiscence  so  affect  my  flesh  as 
to  intensify  its  heat  ?  Nobody  can  tell.  There  is  room  for 
thought.  Does  thought  exercise  itself  on  matter  ?  Does 
something  of  which  the  scientist  takes  no  cognisance  affect 
the  very  matter  of  which  the  scientist  takes  note  ?  I  think 
of  to-morrow  and  I  cannot  help  but  smile.  But  there  is  no 
scientist  on  earth  can  tell  me  how  a  thought  transforms  itself 
into  a  smile.  Talk  about  miracles — do  you  see  the  movement 
of  that  finger?  There  is  no  scientist  on  earth  can  explain  it.  I 
know  that  they  can  explain  to  you  something  of  the  mechanism 
of  muscle  and  of  joint,  and  they  can  explain  to  you  something 
of  the  constitution  of  the  brain  ;  but  our  thought,  an  impalpable 
something,  of  which  they  can  take  no  cognisance,  interferes 
with  matter  and  sets  it  in  motion,  and  they  cannot  explain. 
Here  is  a  physiological  and  psychological  fact.  I  can,  by 
concentrating  my  thought  upon  my  finger-tips  and  at  the 
same  time  associating  the  thought,  the  idea  of  heat,  make 
my  finger-tips  to  burn.  I  can,  by  focussing  my  thought 
upon  my  finger-tips  and  associating  the  conception,  the  idea 
of  cold,  make  my  finger-tips  turn  numb.  Now,  do  you  see 
what  has  happened  ?  What  has  happened  is  this,  that  a 
certain  subtle  and  impalpable  something  called  thought  can 
redistribute  the  heat  energies  in  my  body,  can  cause  them 
to  concentrate  themselves  on  the  finger-tips  or  to  withdraw 
themselves.  In  my  body— mark  this,  my  young  friends— in 
my  body  I  can  work  a  kind  of  miracle.  I  can,  by  something 
of  which  the  scientist  takes  no  note,  redistribute  the  energies 
of  my  body;  I  can,  by  thought,  make  matter  into  my  servant. 
And  yet  I  am  told  that  in  Nature,  in  the  larger  world, 
which  we  may  call,  if  you  like,  God's  Body,  He  cannot  do 
what  I  can  do.  If  I,  without  in  any  way  interfering  with 
the  uniformity  of  Nature  and  without  in  any  way  violating 
the  natural  laws,  can  redistribute  the  energies  of  my  body, 
is  it  an  altogether  incredible  thing  that  God,  by  the  power 
of  His  thought,  and  not  in  any  way  interfering  with  the 
uniformity   of  Nature,   can    withdraw    the   showers   from   one 


place  and  make  drought  and  concentrate  them  in  another 
pUice  and  make  rain  to  fall  ?  Well  now.  Sir  George  .Stokes 
has  told  us  in  his  Gifford  lectures  what  a  small  cause  will 
suflicc  to  start  a  mighty  movement,  which  will  go  on 
accumulating  and  accumulating  until  it  produces  a  complete 
change  in  the  atmosphere.  He  says  a  little  child  can  light  a 
little  bonfire,  and  the  little  current  of  hot  air  can  create  such 
change  in  the  atmosphere  and  these  changes  can  go  on  so 
accumulating  that  that  little  bonfire  can  alter  the  weather  of  the 
whole  district.  Supposing  you  do  not  need  a  bonfire  to  do 
it  ?  I  may  make  a  kind  of  bonfire  at  my  finger-tips,  I  can  make 
my  finger-tips  burn.  By  thought  you  can  make  yourself  turn 
hot  or  cold,  and  what  if  Sir  (ieorge  Stokes's  little  bonfire  be  not 
needed?  What  if  a  fervent  thought,  a  fervent  prayer,  arising 
and  co-operating  with  the  thought  and  purposes  of  God,  what 
if  they  can  produce  the  change  ?  Again  I  want  you  to  go  back 
to  my  illustration,  for  there  we  stand  upon  rock.  If  we  can 
redistribute  material  heat  by  the  power  of  thought,  is  it 
incredible  that  our  God,  in  response  to  our  thought  and  in 
co-operation  with  His  own,  can  redistribute  the  material  forces 
of  the  larger  world  ?  To  me  there  is  nothing  incredible  in  it. 
I  remember  that  Professor  Huxley,  only  a  little  time  before  he 
died,  declared  his  own  belief  that  the  next  great  discovery 
would  be  in  the  realm  of  psychology,  and  I  venture  to  believe 
we  have  reached  the  border  of  that  theory,  and  what  Professor 
James,  of  Harvard,  calls  laboratory  psychologists  are  revealing 
for  us  more  and  more  the  power  and  influence  of  thought 
pervading  the  processes  of  matter.  To  my  mind — I  give  the 
opinion  with  diffidence — to  my  mind,  one  of  the  most  com- 
manding features  of  our  own  time  is  the  emergence  of  thought, 
the  power  of  thought,  in  the  facts  and  processes  of  matter. 
It  is  along  these  lines  that  I  for  one  find  the  credibility 
and  the  naturalness  of  the  miracles  of  Christ.  If  I,  with  my 
own  limited  power,  can  make  changes  in  my  material  environ- 
ment, it  is  by  no  means  incredible  to  me  that  the  Man  of 
Nazareth  could  make  changes  infinitely  greater.  It  is  not 
incredible  to  me  that  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  with  His  exaltedness 
of  spirit,  His  majestic  courage,  His  unshadowed  purity,  His 
stimulative  commandments.  His  penetrating  individual  thought 
—  I  do  not  wonder  that  He  was  able  to  rearrange  the  particles 
of  matter  in  other  people,  to  give  sight  to  the  blind,  living  glow 
to  the  leper,  and  to  re-establish  the  forces  of  health.  I  am 
going  to  leave  nothing  out  of  my  prayers  that  I  want  to  talk 
about  with  God.  I  will  banish  nothing  from  my  intercourse 
with  God  just  because  it  concerns  the  plane  and  sphere  of 
matter,  or  seems  to  conflict  with  what  we  call  the  laws  of 
Nature.  The  uniformity  itself  is  in  form  by  the  Divine  thought 
and  mind,  and  I  think  He  may  permit  a  sincere  and  humble 
child  of  His  own  to  work  with  Him  in  redistributing  matter  to 
some  appointed  design.  Pray  for  whatever  you  want  to  pray 
about.  I  do  not  say  you  will  receive  it ;  that  must  be  left  to 
the  wisdom  of  God.  Go  back  to  where  I  frequently  go,  get 
hold  of  a  little  book  like  Lancelot  Andrewes'  book  of  devotions. 
Take  down  that  little  volume  and  go  through  its  petitions  upon 
your  knees,  and  you  will  find  that  Lancelot  Andrewes  exercises 
himself  in  acts  like  these  :  "  Grant  to  farmers  and  graziers 
good  seasons  ;  to  the  fleet  and  fishers,  fair  weather ;  voyage 
with  the  voyagers,  travel  with  the  travellers,  heal  the  sick, 
bring  help  to  the  afflicted.  Thou  prescr\'est  body  and  soul, 
therefore  the  children  of  men  shall  put  their  trust  under  the 
shadow  of  Thy  wings."  If  you  have  left  a  sick  one  at  home, 
pray  for  him  ;  if  you  want  health  for  your  body  yourself,  pray, 
pray. 

But  now  I  turn  to  the  other  part  of  my  subject  matter. 
I  began  by  saying  that  of  course  the  emphasis  of  Apostolic 
supplications  is  always  upon  the  things  of  the  Spirit.  I 
think  that  here  I  shall  enter  on  a  more  favourable  course, 
because  when  we  turn  to  the  realm  of  the  spirit,  many  of  the 
doubts  which  affect  us  in  the  plane  of  matter  no  longer 
trouble  us  ;  and  I  think  the  majority  of  us  are  agreed  as  to 
the  reasonableness  of  talking  and  interceding  with  God  for  the 
things  of  the  spirit.  We  are  agreed  it  is  a  good  thing  to 
pray  for  moral  vision,  fortitude,  purity,  love  ;  a  good  thing 
to  pray  for  graciousness  and  compassion  ;  a  good  thing  to 
pray  for  a  clarified  conscience,  for  a  rectified  will,  for  enlarged 
affection  ;  a  good  thing  to  pray  that  you  may  be  a  better 
neighbour,  that  you  may  be  a  richer  patriot  ;  a  good  thing 
to    pray    for    something    even    larger    than    patriotism,    that 
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sympathy  which  vibrates  to  needs  alien  and  remote.  Surely 
we  are  all  agreed  on  this  matter.  Well  then,  look  how  I  come 
into  the  presence  of  my  Father,  my  God,  and  I  pray  for  love. 
But  God  is  love.  I  come  into  tlie  presence  of  my  Father 
and  pray  for  truth.  But  God  is  truth.  I  come  into  the 
presence  of  my  Father  and  pray  for  light.  But  God  is  light- 
I  come  into  His  presence  and  I  pray  that  I  may  become 
pure.  But  God  is  purity.  Here  is  the  problem :  What  He 
is,  I  would  be.  And  I  intercede  at  the  throne  of  grace  that 
I,  in  my  spiritual  emptiness,  may  in  some  way  be  filled  by 
His  spiritual  fulness.  If  my  God  could  in  some  way  transfer 
Himself  to  me,  then  I  should  become  what  He  is,  and  I  too 
should  be  loving  and  truthful  and  lightsome  and  pure- 
Here,  then,  is  the  problem,  settle  it  how  we  will :  How  can 
1  obtain  the  fulness  of  my  God,  and  how  can  my  God  Who 
is  so  transfer  Himself  to  me  that  I  may  become.  The 
answer  is.  By  the  ministry  of  prayer.  You  will  remember 
that  Mr.  Addington  Synionds,  in  his  chapter  or  two  of  auto- 
biography, tells  us  that  he  was  once  present  at  a  very 
remarkable  conversation.  It  was  between  Mr.  Gladstone, 
Lord  Tennyson,  Mr.  Holman  Hunt,  and  Mr.  Symonds,  and 
in  the  course  of  conversation  they  turned  to  the  matter  of 
prayer,  and  each  was  asked  to  give  to  the  rest  what  he  con- 
ceived to  be  the  utility  and  the  fruitage  of  communion  with 
God.  This  was  Tennyson's  answer.  He  said:  "Prayer  is  to 
me  the  lifting  up  of  the  sluice-gate  between  me  and  the 
Infinite."  You  understand  the  figure.  You  have  seen  a 
boat  going  along  the  canal,  and  it  comes  to  a  lock  and  is 
shut  in,  and  then  they  come  and  lift  the  sluice-gate,  and  the 
water  from  the  higher  level  flows  down  to  the  lower  level  of 
the  dock,  and  the  boat  begins  to  rise  until  it  is  upon  the 
plane  of  the  higher  level,  and  then  it  floats  out.  .Said 
Tennyson,  prayer  is  to  me  the  minister  who  lifts  the  sluice- 
gate between  nic  and  the  Infinite.  I  am  at  this  low  level, 
and  by  prayer  I  lift  the  sluice-gate,  and  the  water  from  the 
higher  level  begins  to  flow  down  to  me,  and  then  I  begin  to 
rise.  Prayer  opens  the  channel  between  us  and  the  Infinite. 
Then  if  God  is  love,  if  "God  is  light,  if  God  is  truth,  if  God  is 
purity,  then  if  by  prayer  I  lift  the  sluice-gate,  the  wealth  and  the 
fulness  of  my  God  flows  into  me  and  I  become  filled  with  Him. 
But  mark  you  the  conditions.  What  is  prayer  in  that 
sense  ?  May  I  tell  you  just  as  simply  and  clearly  as  I  can, 
tearing  out  a  leaf  from  my  own  experience  ?  Here  is  what  I  con- 
ceive to  be  the  ministry  of  prayer.  First  of  all,  it  is  the  attitude 
of  the  suppliant.  It  is  the  posture  of  humility.  When  a  man 
comes  into  the  presence  of  God,  he  must  come  in  the  posture  of 
humility — not  servility  ;  it  is  an  appalling  mistake  when  men 
confound  the  two.  Servility  accomplishes  nothing,  except 
paralysis  and  death.  You  remember  one  man  who  said  to  his 
lord,  "  I  feared  thee,  for  thou  art  an  austere  man,  and  I  went 
and  buried  thy  talent."  What  was  the  fruitage  of  that .'  You 
get  nothing  out  of  being  servile,  fearful,  and  craven,  but  every- 
thing out  of  being  humble.  Humility  is  docility.  There  is 
nothing  so  unteachable  as  pride.  Pride  always  chokes  the 
pores  of  a  man,  chokes  up  the  pores  of  his  mind  and  soul  and 
makes  him  altogether   unreceptive  ;    but  humility  opens    the 


pores,  and  when  he  comes  into  the  presence-chamber  of  God 
to  pray,  his  spirit  is  all  absorbent,  and  if  the  Lord  comes  round 
about  him  in  gracious  energy,  he  will  be  able  to  drink  it  in. 
But  it  involves  more  than  being  humble.  It  is  not  only  the 
attitude  of  a  suppliant  ;  it  is  the  act  of  receptiveness.  I  think, 
my  friends,  that  one  of  the  cardinal  mistakes  we  make  in  the 
ministry  of  prayer  is  not  to  take  that  for  which  we  ask.  Ninety- 
nine  people  out  of  a  hundred,  when  they  kneel  in  the  presence 
of  the  Lord  and  pray,  never  dream  for  a  moment  of  receiving 
that  for  which  they  ask.  They  pray  for  one  thing  and  another 
of  the  things  of  the  Spirit,  but  they  never  for  a  moment  seem  to 
think  they  ought  to  put  out  their  hands  and  take  them.  Do  not 
think  it  is  purely  fictional  and  imaginary  ;  it  is  the  very 
secret  of  Jesus  :  Whatsoever  things  ye  ask  for,  says  the 
Lord,  believe  that  ye  have.  Take  them,  and  you  will  find 
that  you  have  got  them.  Suppose  that  you  go  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  God  in  a  spirit  of  anger,  where  men  ought  not  to  take 
their  passions,  and  you  pray  that  your  spirit  may  be  calmed,  and 
in  place  of  a  hateful  antipathy  there  may  come  a  spirit  of 
affection  and  love.  Ask  for  it  ;  take  it.  I  have  a  miracle  worked 
in  my  life  every  day  by  it.  Take  it ;  say.  Lord,  give  me  that 
spirit  of  love  ;  Thou  art  giving  it  me  ;  I  have  it  ;  I  take  it. 
Lord,  I  pray  Thee  to  give  me  a  more  resolute  will  ;  Thou  art 
giving  it ;  I  have  it  ;  I  take  it.  You  will  find  you  have  got  it. 
You  may  not  that  very  moment  feel  the  change  within  you  ; 
sometimes  you  do.  I  have  sometimes  gone  into  the  presence- 
chamber  of  my  God,  and  I  have  asked  for  spiritual  gifts  and 
graces,  and  I  have  known  that  while  I  knelt  I  received  them. 
But  sometimes  I  do  not  know  it  as  an  actual  experience, 
although  I  know  that  I  may  depend  upon  the  Word  of  God. 
When  1  ask  for  spiritual  things,  I  am  always  asking  in  accord- 
ance with  Him,  and  the  things  will  be  given.  I  rise  from  my 
knees  in  perfect  assurance  that  I  have  received  the  gift.  The 
first  thing  was  the  attitude  of  the  suppliant,  the  second  thing 
the  act  of  receptiveness,  the  third  thing  the  pursuit  of  the  next 
duty.  You  will  find  that  you  have  received  the  power  for  which 
you  ask  if,  when  you  rise  from  your  knees,  you  will  take  the 
first  duty.  You  will  find  that,  while  you  perform  that  duty,  you 
have  evidence  of  the  power  for  which  you  asked  in  your  prayer. 
I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  times  I  have  had  confirmation  of 
that,  both  in  my  life  and  the  live;;  of  others.  Go  about  the  next 
duty,  and  you  will  find  that  your  prayers  are  answered.  Now, 
my  brothers,  you  cannot  enter  these  things  by  an  argument. 
They  are  not  open  to  controversy.  What  can  you  do  ? 
Experiment.  "  Prove  me  now  herewith,  saith  the  Lord."  1 
think  if  we  gave  that  a  modern  interpretation  we  should  say, 
"  Experiment  with  me,  saith  the  Lord."  Come  into  the  Lord's 
presence  with  the  attitude  of  the  suppliant,  take  that  by  faith 
for  which  you  ask,  rise  from  your  knees,  go  out  to  the  first  duty 
that  summons  you,  and  you  will  be  unlike  everybody  I  have 
ever  met  if  you  do  not  know  that  God  has  been  near  you.  Try 
it.  And  I  will  close  with  this  word,  if  I  may.  If  anybody  tame 
into  the  house  to-day  a  victim  to  any  unclean  habit,  in  bondage 
to  anything  of  which  you  are  ashamed,  and  if  you  have  come 
here  if  haply  you  might  go  out  a  free  man,  pray.  You  can  go 
out  gloriously  free.     Pray,  pray,  pray, 


The  Cultivation  of  a  Cheerful  Disposition.— There 
is  no  task  harder,  but  none  more  fraught  with  blessedness, 
than  to  go  through  this  world  as  a  band  of  music  passing 
along  the  streets,  which  quickens  the  pace  of  every  pedestrian, 
makes  the  weary  pluck  up  new  courage,  and  starts  the  children 
dancing.  We  are  apt  to  become  too  self-centred  and  sombre, 
the  lines  on  our  faces  are  cut  always  more  deeply,  our  voices 
have  too  much  of  the  falling  and  too  little  of  the  rising  in- 
flection ;  they  suggest  depression  rather  than  hope,  the  falling 
shadows  of  night  more  than  the  opening  glory  of  the  dawn. 
We  forget  how  many  look  into  our  faces,  hungrily,  scanning 
them  as  the  raft's  crew  scans  the  mainyards  of  the  distant 
ship  for  an  answering  signal.  The  world  is  full  enough  of 
sorrow ;  let  us  do  our  best  to  comfort  it,  concealing  the  recent 
traces  of  our  own  tears,  that  we  may  be  more  at  leisure  to 
soothe  and  sympathise.  In  doing  this  we  shall  save  ourselves 
as  well  as  those  that  hear  us.  They  that  love  their  own  souls 
lose  them,  but  they  that  are  willing  to  count  them  second  and, 
if  needs  be,  to  lose  them  altogether,  shall  save  them. 


One  of  the  greatest  acts  of  self-denial  is  to  refuse  the 
satisfaction  of  being  pointed  at  and  pitied  as  a  conspicuous 
suflerer  and  to  refuse  to  pity  ourselves,  that  we  may  be  free 
to  communicate  our  joy.  This  is  the  policy  the  Master 
practised  when  His  heart  was  sore  troubled,  even  unto 
death.  But  He  set  Himself  to  comfort  His  disciples,  saying, 
"  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled  ;  be  of  good  cheer,  I  have 
overcome." 

There  is  nothing  like  this  in  the  history  of  religions.  .  .  . 
The  ascetic  believes  that  his  suppression  of  self  is  per  se 
pleasing  to  God,  and  secures  a  reward  in  Heaven.  But 
Christ  teaches  us  to  interest  ourselves  in  the  joys  and 
sorrows  of  others,  as  if  they  were  our  own,  looking  for 
nothing  again  ;  and  it  is  only  when  we  do  this  with 
no  thought  of  reward  and  only  for  His  sake  that  we 
find  ourselves  so  absolutely  blessed  that  it  seems  as 
though  a  slab  of  Heaven's  blue  ether  had  fallen  into 
our  hearts. 

— Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer  in  "  Religion  in  Homespun" 
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The   Fly  in  the   Amber 

BY  MARGARET  LYLE 


JUST  a  word  !  and  the  word  remained  unspoken  !  Why 
should  it  be  spoken?  There  was  James  Morton's 
will,  as  clear  as  any  document  could  be,  leaving  every- 
thing to  his  nephew  Bernard  Dale  :  only  Bernard  heard 
these  last  words  of  a  dying  man,  gasping  forth  the  tardy 
repentance  of  harshness  and  injustice  which  had  driven  an 
only  son  into  exile.  Many  people  thought  that  Morton's  son 
was  dead  ;  in  any  case,  he  was  disinherited— furbidden  his 
fathei's  house.  For  ten  years  Bernard  had  been  treated  as 
his  uncle's  heir  :  why  should  he  heed  that  last  appeal,  send 
for  Wilfred  Morton,  disburse  more  than  half  the  fortune  he 
would  hold  under  the  will  ? 

No  doubt  Wilfred  was  a  ne'er-do-weel  :  perhaps  the  address 
given  would  not  find  him.  What  a  quixotic  idea,  too,  for  a 
man  to  go  behind  a  legal  document,  and  cripple  himself 
because  of  a  death-bed  repentance,  half  compounded  of  fear  ! 
So  Bernard  Dale  held  his  peace,  and  grasped  the  whole  of 
James  Morton's  large  fortune. 

"  1  am  sorry,"  said  the  old  family  lawyer,  "  that  your  uncle 
made  no  provision  for  his  son.  It  seems  he  was  implacable 
to  the  last — and    really  he  was  the  most  to  blame." 

"  I  thought,"  Bernard  said,  "  that  my  cousin  had  engaged 
himself  to  a  hof)elessly  ineligible  woman." 

"  Ineligible  !  She  was  as  much  a  lady  as  he  was  gentle- 
man, Mr.  Dale  ;  only  she  was  poor,  and  your  late  uncle 
could  not  tolerate  poverty.  Perhaps,  however — if  I  may 
venture  to  suggest  it — you  might  see  -your  way  to  making 
some  compensation  to  your  cousin." 

Bernard  mumbled  some  inarticulate  reply,  and  hastily 
withdrew.  He  had  something  like  ;^io,ooo  a  year  under 
his  uncle's  will  ;  but  he  had  no  mind  to  lessen  this  income  by 
as  much  as  ^i,ooo,  and  Wilfred  would  expect  more  than  that ! 
So  he  argued  and  reasoned,  and  reasoned  and  argued,  and 
went  on  his  way,  rich,  respected,  envied— and  happy  !  He 
certainly  was  happy :  he  had  all  a  man  could  desire.  He 
married  the  woman  he  loved  ;  he  held  an  important  position 
in  the  world ;  he  became  a  Member  of  Parliament,  and 
upheld  at  public  meetings  a  high  standard  of  political  and 
private  morality ;  he  had  children  born  to  him — a  son  and  a 
daughter,  and  they  were  beautiful  and  healthy.  Yes — he  was 
a  happy  man  !  He  had  done  his  duty  by  his  cousin  :  the 
lawyers  had  written  to  the  young  man  in  distant  Australia, 
informing  him  of  his  father's  death,  and  of  his  total  exclusion 
from  the  will.  No  reply  had  been  received,  beyond  a  formal 
acknowledgment  of  the  letter,  so  no  doubt  Wilfred  was 
prosperous.  He  was  evidently  resentful  ;  but  Bernard,  if  he 
had  never  championed  his  cousin's  cause,  had  at  least  done 
nothing  to  injure  it  ;  he  was  conscience  clear  on  that  point, 
he  told  himself,  as  on  that  other,  of  the  old  man's  dying 
request. 

The  years  passed,  and  Wilfred  still  gave  no  sign  ;  and 
Bernard  thought  his  cousin  might  be  dead.  It  was  no 
particular  concern  of  his  to  enquire  ;  he  had  hardly  known 
Wilfred.  Sometimes  the  memory  of  that  darkened  death- 
chamber  became  so  dim  as  to  almost  fade  away  into  nothing- 
ness— almost,  not  quite.  The  rich  man  sat  at  his  dinner  table, 
shining  with  silver  and  glass,  and  looked  round  upon  smiling 
guests  and  soft-footed  servants,  and  upon  the  fair  face  of  his 
wife,  and  the  jewels  gleaming  upon  her  white  throat  ;  and 
he  said,  in  his  heart,  that  few  men  were  so  fortunate  as 
he  was — so  fortunate,  and  so  happy  I 

"  Lucky  dog,"  sighed  one  young  man  to  another  over 
the  wine  ;    "  I'd  like  to  be  in  his  shoes  I  " 

The  other  answered :  "  The  old  heathen  philosopher 
Solon  said,  '  Call  no  man  happy  until  he  is  dead  '. ' " 

The  first  speaker  stared.  "Why,"  he  said,  "what's  the 
matter  with  Dale?" 

"Nothing,  that  I  know  of;  but  I  don't  know  that  there 
isn't" 

"  You  are  enigmatical.  What  became  of  his  cousin— old 
James  Morton's  son?" 

"  He  went  to  Australia.     He  is  there  still,  I  suppose." 

"Dale  treated  him  rather  shabbily,  I  think — don't  you?" 


"  Perhaps  that's  the  fly  in  the  amber,"  was  the  dry  answer. 
"There  generally  is  one." 

"  You  are  a  cynic." 

"  Maybe  ;   a  man  of  the  world,  any  how." 

That  was  a  notable  evening  in  Bernard  Dale's  life  ;  it  wai 
his  birthday,  and  the  tenants  and  employh  on  his  estate 
presented  him,  by  the  hands  of  a  deputation,  with  his  portrait 
in  oils.  He  received  the  deputation  in  the  great  hall  of  the  house 
James  Morton  had  bought  and  enlarged  ;  and  he  made  an 
excellent  speech,  and  was  much  moved  by  the  affection  shown 
to  him.  His  wife  smiled  in  the  background  ;  every  one  was 
pleased,  and  the  deputation  drank  the  M.P.'s  health  in  such  wine 
as  none  of  them  had  ever  tasted  before.  The  aml^r  looked  so 
clear  and  bright ;  no  one  could  havedreamed  there  was  a  fly  in  it ! 

Yet  Bernard  Dale  looked  a  little  jaded  when  at  last  he  was 
released  from  the  hub-bub  and  the  homage,  and  went  to  his 
study  to  rest  a  little  while.  There  were  several  letters  on  the 
table  waiting  for  him  ;  one,  which  lay  up[>ermost,  was  on  thin 
paper,  and  bore  the  Sydney,  N.S.W.,  post-mark.  With  a 
vague  apprehension  Dale  took  up  that  letter  and  opened  it. 
It  was  from  a  clergyman  in  Sydney,  and  informed  him  of 
his  cousin's  recent  death.  "I  venture  to  write  to  you,"  the 
letter  proceeded,  "as  a  near  relative  of  my  deceased  friend, 
and — 1  understand — a  wealthy  man.  Mr.  .Morton  was  just 
able  during  his  life  to  keep  his  head  above  water,  and  always 
declined  to  apply  to  you.  He  leaves  a  widow  and  two  sons 
totally  unprovided  for.  Mrs.  Morton  is  prostrate  with  grief; 
and  I  am  acting  for  her,  in  the  hope  that  you  may  see  your 
way  to  afford  some  assistance  to  the  wife  and  children  of  your 
uncle's  only  son." 

The  rich  man's  hand  fell  heavily  on  the  table,  the  letter 
still  grasped  in  its  fingers.  His  face  had  grown  livid,  his 
haggard  eyes  stared  into  space,  his  guilty  soul  stood  naked 
before  him,  and  accused  him.  The  man  he  had  wronged  was 
dead  ;  the  day  of  atonement  was  past.  He  who  had  robbed 
him  of  his  rights  might  have  saved  his  life  ;  but  he  had  nursed 
his  secret  sin,  and  turned  blind  eyes  and  deaf  ears  to  his 
conscience  ;  and  when  it  was  too  late,  he  knew  himself  fior 
what  he  was — he  knew  that  through  all  the  years  he  had  cried 
"  Peace  !  peace  !  "  where  there  was  no  peace,  and  the  hand 
of  a  dead  man  was  always  cold  about  his  heart.  He  had  lived 
the  worst  of  all  lies— a  lie  unto  himself,  and  there  was  no 
more  room  for  the  sophistries  which  had  lulled  him  into 
the  hypocrite's  slumber.  His  wife,  wondering  at  his  long 
absence,  came  to  seek  him,  and  was  driven  almost  harshly 
from  the  door.  "  Leave  me  alone  ! "  he  cried — "  leave  me 
alone  I "  He  would  not  have  her  see  his  face ;  he  dared  not 
tell  her  the  dreadful  truth. 

He  telegraphed  to  the  Sydney  clergyman  a  sum  of  money  to 
cover  the  present  necessities  of  bis  cousin's  wife  ;  he  wrote 
bidding  her  and  her  children  come  to  England,  and  they  should 
be  his  care  ;  yet  while  he  did  this  tardy  justice  he  posed  as  a 
benefactor,  and  oflfered  that  as  a  grace  which  he  knew  in  his 
guilty  soul  was  a  right— and  as  a  right  both  .Mrs.  .Morton  and 
her  children  regarded  it  They  were  not  grateful ;  why  should 
they  be  ?  He  knew  who  had  sinned  so  deeply,  who  was 
still  only  remorseful,  not  repentant,  how  little  he  deserved 
gratitude  !  He  was  still  trying  to  cheat  his  conscience  ;  but 
it  was  a  harder  matter  than  it  had  been  in  past  years.  He 
thought — or  tried  to  think^he  was  repentant,  and  was  making 
all  the  restitution  now  in  his  power  ;  and  it  is  wearying  work 
covering  up  a  dead  man  with  sea-sand,  which  the  next  tide 
sweeps  away. 

"  Wealth  has  its  troubles  as  well  as  poverty,"  said  one  of 
the  many  men  who  dined  at  liemard  Dale's  table  and  drank 
bis  wine,  and  would  have  passed  him  in  the  street  if  he  could 
give  no  more  dinners  and  stock  no  more  comet-year  claiet. 
"  Dale  always  has  such  a  worried  look  !  " 

"  I  should  like  to  try  the  worries  of  wealth,"  said  the  man 
addressed.  "  I  have  had  my  share  of  the  worries  of  poverty. 
I'd  willingly  change  places  with  Bernard  Dale." 

"  Lucky,  perhaps,  you  can't.  You  remember  the  fly  in  the 
amber!" 
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The  *^ Liberator''    Disaster 


THE  "Liberator"  crash,  that  stupendous  commercial  dis- 
aster which  brought  sorrow  and  suffering  to  thousands 
who  found  themselves  suddenly  robbed  of  their  life-savings 
just  as  they  were  entering  upon  the  evening  of  their  days, 
occurred  eleven  years  ago,  and  although  it  has  been  entirely 
forgotten  by  most  people,  its  direful  effects  are  still  at  work, 
as  the  state  of  the  Relief  Fund  amply  testifies. 

The  Rev.  J.  Stockwell  Watts,  the  energetic  secretary  of 
the  Fund,  will  shortly  issue  his  report  for  the  past  year,  in 
which  there  are  abundant  indications  of  the  calm  resignation 
and  heroic  fortitude  of  the  sufferers.  It  is  exceedingly  gratifying 
to  learn  that  there  has  been  a  generous  response  to  the  appeal 
on  behalf  of  the  Fund,  the  donations  and  subscriptions  amount- 
ing to  rather  more  than  ;/^5,ooo,  in  some  2,500  separate  giftsi 
fully  five-sixths  of  which  were  from  the  original  contributors. 
In  view  of  this  the  Relief  Committee  felt  justified  in  giving 
a  slight  increase  of  grant  to  some  of  the  aged  annuitants  who 
had  long  been  in  great  need. 

Death  has  again  been  bi>sy  among  the  pensioners,  more 
than  seventy-five  having  passed  to  their  rest  during  the  year, 
many  of  them  testifying  that  their  last  days  on  earth  had  been 
cheered  and  brightened  by  the  ministry  of  the  Relief  Fund. 
It  ought  to  be  pointed  out  in  passing  that  a  mistaken  im- 
pression exists  that  by  these  deaths  and  the  consequent 
cessation  of  grants,  money  is  released  that  could  now  be  de- 
voted to  the  relief  of  fresh  cases.  But  this  is  not  so.  The 
deceased  pensioners  received  every  penny  of  the  money  that 
was  allotted  for  their  permanent  relief;  in  fact,  they  received 
a  little  more,  because  they  outlived  the  time  that  been  cal- 
culated for  them. 

There  are  still  nearly  600  annuitants  upwards  of  70  years  of 
age  who  are  being  cared  for,  and  whose  permanent  relief  is  in 
some  measure  provided  for.  On  the  other  hand,  there  are  300 
others  from  60  years  of  age  and  upwards  — many  of  them  verging 
upon  70  —  all  of  whom  need  the  help  quite  as  much  as  the 
annuitants,  and  who  have  yet  to  be  provided  for.  Besides  these, 
the  Committee  have  nearly  100  cases  under  60  years  of  age  ;  but 
being  afflicted,  and  in  many  instances  confirmed  invalids,  they 
must  be  a  charge  upon  the  fund  for  some  time  to  come.  Tempor- 
ary or  occasional  help  is  needed  for  more  than  100  cases.  But, 
in  spite  of  all  this  beneficent  work,  the  bitter  cry  still  continues, 
and  this  year'  the  Committee  have  again  been  constrained  to 
deal  favourably  with  more  than  50  entirely  new  cases — many  of 
them  as  pitiable  as  any  previously  dealt  with  ;  with  this  addi- 
tional claim  upon  the  sympathy  of  friends,  that  they  have 
struggled  on  in  privation  as  long  as  they  possibly  could,  and 
have  only  been  driven  to  apply  to  the  Fund  by  starvation 
staring  them  in  the  face.  To  provide  anything  like  adequate 
relief  for  all  these  victims,  more  than  three-fourths  of  whom  are 
widows  or  spinsters,  at  least  another  ^10,000  will  be  needed. 

Mr.  Stockwell  Watts  earnestly  hopes  that  those  who  know  the 
urgent  claims  of  this  Fund  will  kindly  assist  by  making  them 
known  among  their  friends  and  neighbours  in  order  to  secure 
new  subscribers,  and  thus  save  the  expense  of  advertising,  and 
maintain  its  reputation  of  being  one  of  the  most  economically 
conducted  of  all  the  charities,  which  is  a  matter  of  careful 
concern  and  special  satisfaction  to  the  Committee. 

Here  is  a 

TYPICAL    CASE 
that  has  received  a  small  increase  in  the  grant  during  the  past 
year :  — 

A  Soldier's  Widow  (age  77,  Church  of  England). 
She  had  been  a  widow  some  few  years  when  the  crash  came, 
and  it  is  interesting  to  learn  that  her  late  husband  had 
fought  in  the  Crimean  War.  In  her  application  for  relief 
she  stated  that  she  had  invested  all  her  savings  as  an  officer's 
servant,  together  with  a  little  money  that  was  left  her,  in 
the  "  Liberator  Building  Society,"  and  that  this  was  all  she 
had  to  depend  upon  to  keep  herself  and  her  mother,  who 
was  then  96  years  of  age. 

A  short  time  since  she  wrote,  "  Do  please  let  me  know  if 
there  is  any  chance  of  my  receiving  a  little  more  relief  at 
regular  intervals,  as  the  Liberator  affairs  seem  as  far  off  a 
settlement  as  ever,  and  I  am  afraid,  at  my  age,  I  shall  not 
live  to  get  much,  if  anything,  from  that  source.  I  have  out- 
lived my  children  and  relatives,  who  used  to  give  me  a  little 
help,  and  find  it  a  great  struggle  now  to  get  food  and  pay  the 
rent  of  my  one  room." 


Very  warmly  commended  by  a  Captain  in  the  Royal 
Dragoons,  she  is  now  comforted  and  grateful  in  the  receipt 
of  somewhat  more  adequate  relief. 

We  also  give  typical  cases  of  those  still  needing 
TEMPORARY     RELIEF 
and  who,  in  many  cases,  come  to  be  practically  pensioners  upon 
the  Fund,  chiefly  through  age  or  affliction. 

I A  Poor  Seamstress  (age  50,  Wesleyan),  who  having  lost 
nearly  ^2,000,  her  all,  made  a  brave  fight  to  support  herself  and 
her  aged  invalid  mother  with  her  needle  for  eight  weary  years. 

Toiling  for  long  hours,  early  and  late,  in  a  single  room,  in  a 
narrow  cul-de-sac,  she  managed  to  get  a  bare  subsistence  till, 
sight  failing,  nerves  shattered,  and  health  utterly  broken  down, 
at  the  death  of  her  mother  she  was  compelled  to  apply  to  us. 

Her   minister   wrote  :  "  Miss    is   a   consistent   Christian 

woman,  extremely  conscientious,  almost  to  a  fault.  She  had 
hoped  to  save  your  funds  for  others  worse  off  than  herself,  but 
at  last  has  been  compelled  to  ask  relief.  I  am  afraid  of  the  total 
ruin  of  her  health." 

She  writes,  November,  1903  : 

"  Dear  Sir, — Many  thanks  for  cheque  received  ;  receipt 
enclosed.  The  grant  you  send  is  a  great  boon  to  me,  as  I  am 
occasionally  off  work,  as  at  present  with  an  attack  of  bronchitis, 
following  influenza  cold,  to  which  I  am  subject.  Otherwise 
I  could  have  constant  work.  I  have  been  trying  this  year  to 
keep  more  closely  at  work,  hoping  to  be  able  to  dispense  with 
the 'help  from  your  Fund,  as  I  fear  there  may  be  others  who 
need  it  more.  But  I  have  repeatedly  found  when  I  get  run 
down,  I  have  these  attacks  of  influenza,  and  have  lost  more  than 
I  had  hoped  to  gain.     With  grateful  thanks, 

"  Yours  sincerely,  etc." 

The  Widow  of  a  Poor  Basket-Maker  (age  55,  Church 
of  England),  who  lost  his  little  all  in  the  "Liberator" 
Building  Society,  and  died  some  three  years  since,  shortly 
after  writing  an  anxious  enquiry  about  the  Realisation 
Company.  He  had  never  been  well  since  the  shock  caused 
by  the  disaster,  and  his  premature  death  at  the  age  of  55  was 
doubtless  owing  to  the  same  cause.  His  widow,  left  penniless 
and  with  six  young  children  to  provide  for,  writes,  March, 
1903: 

"Dear  Sir, —  I  should  be  so  thankful  for  some  clothes,  as 
my  dear  children  have  nothing  but  what  they  stand  up  in, 
and  I  am  sorry  to  tell  you  that  I  have  nearly  broken  my  heart 
because  I  have  not  been  able  to  send  them  to  Sunday  School 
or  Church,  as  they  always  used  to  go.  But  their  things 
had  got  so  bad,  poor  dears,  that  I  could  not  send  them.  As  I 
have  always  tried  my  best  to  bring  them  up  as  they  should  be, 
I  shall  be  thankful  when  I  can  get  them  some  clothes  and  start 
them  again. 

"Anything  I  should  be  glad  of.  I  do  not  mind  how  old  it 
may  be,  or  anything  that  would  do  for  myself.  I  really  have 
not  got  enough  to  keep  myself  warm  with.  My  dear  children 
have  to  go  to  the  week-day  school  nearly  barefooted,  often 
through  the  wet,  like  it  is  to-day,  and  when  they  come  home 
they  have  nothing  dry  to  put  on. 

"  I  do  miss  my  poor  husband  more  and  more,  as  I  have  no 
one  to  speak  to  but  my  children — no  one  to  tell  my  troubles 
to.  But  I  thank  God  that  I  have  been  able  to  keep  a  shelter 
over  their  dear  heads.  I  have  always  kept  on  believing  and 
trusting  in  the  Lord,  and  He  has  kept  me  and  the  dear 
children  from  starving,  though  I  have  had  to  work  so  hard 
for  (hem. 

"  I  cannot  help  thinking  when  I  sit  down  to  a  little  needle- 
work by  myself  in  the  evening,  it  is  hard  to  think  I  have  to 
keep  on  struggling  for  my  dear  children  in  this  way,  and 
really  get  too  tired  to  rest  when  I  go  to  bed,  to  think  my 
dear  husband  worked  so  hard  for  the  money  he  lost,  and 
I  am  left  in  this  distress. 

"  Dear  Sir,  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  grant  you  sent 
me,  and  for  the  little  book  which  I  received  this  morning 
('The  Meaning  of  the  Mystery'),  though  I  couldn't  help  crying 
when  I  was  reading  it. 

"Yours  truly,  etc." 

Cheques  and  P.O.'s  should  be  made  payable  to  the  "  Libe- 
rator" Relief  Fund,  crossed  the  "London  City  and  Midland 
Bank,"  and  sent  to  the  Secretary, 

Rev.  J.  Stockwell  Waits, 

16,  Farringdon  Street,  London,  E.G. 
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t'      STORM        ^g 
and  STRESS. 

Is  il  possible  to  have  calm  seas,  ami  a  prosperous  voyage 
throii(jh  life  instead  of  a  constant  liattling  with  ill- 
health?  We  believe  it  is.  Nature  wills  it  that  we  should  be 
well,  not  ill,  and  suffering  is  therefore  unnatural.  The 
knowledge  of  what  Curative  Magnetism  can  do  has  been  to 
numerous  sufferers  like  the  timely  advent  of  a  pilot  to  con- 
duct the  hard-picssed  vessel  and  its  crew  to  the  still  waters 
of  the  harbour. 

Many  people  are  tr)ing  to  weather  the  storm  without  help. 
They  think  ihey  will  get  well  of  themselves.  They  may- 
it  is  more  likely  they  will  not.  To  those  who  are  still  suffer- 
ing, seeking  no  means  of  relief,  we  give  one  word  of  advice. 
Before  you  strike  on  any  more  hidden  rocks,  remember  that 

»by  the  help  of  Magnetism  you  may  be  safely  steered 
through  the  treacherous  yea  of  disease  to  good  health.    0^ 


Mr.  C. 


F.  JOHNSON,  Palace  Works,  Kensington 
High  Street. 


January  3.  1903.—"  I  should  like  to  take  this  opportunity  of 
saying  I  tiave  derived  great  benefit  from  the  Bell,  and  will  always 
recommend  you  whenever  I  have  the  opportunity.  You  are  quite 
at  liberty  to  use  my  name  and  address.'* 

Miss  E.  BEAN,  c/o  Mrs.  Wood,  I,  Pond  Cottages, 
High  Street,  Sevenoaks. 

July  27,  1933.—"  lam  very  pleased  to  say  that  though  I  have  only 
worn  the  Magnetic  Appliance  three  montns,  I  have  enjoyed  verv 
much  better  nealth,  and  am  quite  sure  it  has  done  me  a  lot  of 
good.'  

FuH  iit/ormatioti  concerning  Curative  Magnetism,  PamfihUti  and 
Ccmultation  Forms  may  be  had  on  afrplicntton  to — 

B.    COPSON    GARRATT, 
35,    Gloucester   Road,   Finsbury  Park,    LONDON,    N. 
^^  Late  of   16,  Finsbury  Square, 


E.C. 


w^m 


^ 


Winter  Down  Quilts. 

COMFORT    FOR    THE     WINTER. 


UNPRECEDENTED  VALUE  IN  FINE  DOWN  QUILTS. 

Filled  with  all-pure  Arctic  Downs. 

**TiMK   TOBOM^SK,"  size  6  ft.  bv  5  ft.,   pure  downs,  covered  in 

printed  sateen,  carriage  paid,  1119, 
*'  TMK  IRKt:TSK,'*  size  fi  ft.  by  5  ft.,  in  superior  printed  sateen, 

all  pure  downs,  carriage  paid,  tS/9* 
**  TMtK  VRA.Mj,"  size  6  ft., by  5  ft.,  fine  printed  satin  centre  panel, 

with  three  rows  of  sateen  border  and  sateen    reverse,  superior 

downs,  carriag^e  yaid,  17/0. 
''TfWK  VOWjGAt"  size  6  ft.  by  5  ft.,  in  magnificent  printed  satin, 

with  sateen  reverse,  superior  downs,  carriage  paid,  *!/-. 


W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS,  '"■""irZ/„,Ji.,„, 

65,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


rue  TEST 


AlwayttMtkn  article  beforn  yon  linv  it. 
IJo  It  in  yonr  own  hows.  Yon  ran  tiien 
examine  it  thorooshly  and  auurn  yonr- 
■ul(  of  it*  value.  Every  artlole  lliat 
loavea  my  warebotue  la  a«nt  ont  on  the 

'''°'"'" '  rstaoding  tliat  If  not  natin- 

'  is  to  Itereturnerlnnil  von 

irt  with  a  coppnr  ;    wlntri 

■  ..il .  ..I.  .-.1  tho  f^ooflR  art*  riK'it  yon 

eoTiiplet*'   tli(^    ptirr-.hfiHo   ellller  in 

Kaiy  Monthly  i'aymcnts  or  In  one  Pay- 

7  Provide  Everything. ' """"  *'"'  '''•""•>"  Ai»jntai(e«. 


A.NY  OF  MY  Di;PAltTMENTAL  CATALOiilES  SE.NT  POST  FRIiE. 
Mention  the  Catnlnfjne  you  require. 


Wnfrh*a         All     mj     wnll  known 

naii,ncs.  w.t«h«p«ci»iiii«iuiiT 

illaatratcd  and  deMrltMd. 

Tools  &  Machinery.  U'^y" 

known  Tool  and  H«ohln«. 
Furniture     Emfj  FnrnlshlnR  r«- 

trated.      Parnlahlng   bjr   Easy    In>t«l 
menu  fally  exptalned. 

£5  to  £500  by  Sptcial  Arrangement. 

Mantles  and  Costumes. 

A  boftutiful  Album  of  the  FMblons  of 
the  Seeaoii. 

Gent's  Tailoring.  Z''^^"- 

probably  th^  Largest  ClothlngBualnesi 
in  Great  Britain. 

Boots  and  Shoes.  Jh^olL'.""" 

the  Newaat  Ideas  In  Foot  Wear. 
Contraetor  to  Hit  Majnty't  Government. 

Bookselling  Department. 

A   vast  aeeortment  ot  Standard  and 

Current  Literature. 

Sheffield  Cutiery  &  Plate. 

The  produce  of  my  own  Factories. 
Hotel  it  SMpping  Orderi  a  Speciality. 

Glass,  China,  Lamps  and 

Cf-nviia     '^"   *-^^  best  varieties  o( 
aiUVCS.   aiasB.  China,  Lamps,  etc. 

riArL-c      Kvery    known    style    and 


General  Draperies.  "°SS^a 

Drarertee,  Lftdiea'  OutfltUntf,  DftbiM' 
and  Childr«n'a  Clothlnfl,  •tc. 

Gold  Jewellery*  Diamonds 

Bin^,  Droochea,  Uanflea,  eto. 

General  Fancy  Goods. 

Every  kind  of  Leather  Ooods  for 
Weddinf  I'resents  and  Home  Use. 

Cameras  and  Optical 

finnila  Hundred*  of  li««liriis  by 
UUUU9.  th«  nio«t  reUalile  in»kiir. 

Bicycles   and    Domestic 

Machinery.  ^/r^L'Jj;.:^!"';:. 

Sewing  and  Kiiittliig  Machine*.  Knitu 
Cleaning  Machines,  etc. 

Musical  Department. 

Oraphophooea  and  9Tmrj  known 
Musical  Instrument  sappliod. 

Army  and  Navy.  ioSSlTX"" 

Watches.  Jowflltery,  Cutlery.  Plate. 
Clolhing.  etc.,  specially  compiled  for 
the  services.       

Colonial  Department. 

A  comprehensive  volume  (M4  rtagee). 

The  finest  workot  reference  published 

for  Foreign  and  Colonial  Trade. 

Special  C(uh  ZHteount/or  Shipping 

Ordert. 

Harness  and  Vehicles 

of  every  dpgr-lpt  on. 


Agents  wanted  in  Spare  Time.  Liberal  CommlBsfon.  Write  for  Terms. 

^  J.  G.GRAVES, 37  Division St.,SHEFFIELD.   ^^ 


Always  Ash  for.     Use  only 

NiXEYS 

■  ■       REFINED, 
EASY-POLISHING,  BEST 

BLACK 
LEAD.^ 

60  nARS' WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATION. 

Meiers  to  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 


The  F&mi/y   Fauour/'/'e"    .^so/az-e/y ^re /%er^re Sesr. 


"GUY'S  HOSPITAL  GAZETTE  "  says :    "  Cadbury's  is  the  liigh«.t  Ijpe  of  a  pure  cocon  ;  it  i-  most  tempting  to 
the  palate,  possesses  high  nutritive  power,  and  is  a  great  restoier  of  muscular  activity." 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  Christmas  Hymn  Competition 

The  first  prize  has  been  won  by  Miss  Dring  and  Mr.  W.  H. 
Tomkins,  their  hymns  being  of  equal  merit,  though  entirely 
differing  in  style.  Miss  Dring's  hymn  is  distinguished  by 
a  glad,  almost  inspired  tone  of  exultation,  freshness  of  idea, 
and  a  metre  which  gives  additional  expression  to  this  feeling. 

Mr.  Tomkins's  hymn  shows  deeper,  fresher  thought  than 
most,  thought  which  he  carries  from  verse  to  verse.  He  is  not 
content  with  a  simple  facility  in  rhyming. 

The  first  prize  will  be  divided  between  these  two,  and 
instead  of  the  volume  offered,  a  copy  of  that  wonderful  book 
"  The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen  Keller,  will  be  sent  to— 

Miss  M.  Dring, 

59,  Church  Lane,  Hornsey,  N., 

for  the  following: 

Christ.mas  Hymn 

Jesus,  we  come  with  holy  joy  to  render 

Our  grateful  thanks  for  that  Eternal  Love 
Which  bade  Thee  leave  Tliy  kingly  robes  of  splendour, 

And  all  the  glories  of  'I'hy  home  above. 
On  this  dark  earth,  so  sinful  and  defiled, 
To  come  and  dwell,  a  little,  helpless  Child. 

Our  .>.inful  hearts,  Thy  Spirit's  power  transforming. 

Inspired  hy  that  wondrous  Sacrifice, 
Some  offering  long  to  bring  Thee  this  glad  morn'ng. 

Some  costly  treasure,  whatsoe'er  the  price. 
We  bring  Thee  now,  by  Thy  sweet  love  compelled, 
The  very  gifts  we  have  so  long  withheld. 

Hear,  Lord,  our  prayer,   and  let  no  vain  desire 
Come  in  and  spoil  cur  soul's  communion  sweet ; 

But  with  our  hearts  aflame  with  holy  fire. 
Help  us  to  lead  some  wand'rers  to  Thy  feet, 

That   they  with  us  may  then  unite  and  sing 

Glad  hymns  of  praise  to  Thee,  our  Saviour  King. 

And  to — 

Mr.  W.  H.  Tomkins, 
Norton  Villa, 

Yalding,  Near  Maidstone, 

Christmas  Hymn 

"  God  with  us,"  in  a  manger  laid 

The  monarch  of  the  Magi's  quest ; 
"  God  with  us,"  yet  a  liny  babe, 

Close  to  the  Virgin  mother  press'd  ; 
The  blending  of  humanity 

With   power  transcendent  and  divine  ; 
Where  dust  was  linked  with  Deity, 

The  Light  that  o'er  the  world  shall  shine. 

Three  kingdoms  met  around  His  cot. 

Wisdom  and  wealth  and  humbleness. 
And  wisdom  knelt  and  wealth  forgot 

Its  curse,  and  learned  new  power  to  bless. 
And  humble  shepherds  told  the  tale 

That  in  their  hearts  new  hope  had  stirreil, 
When  angel-hosts  o'er  Bethlehem's  vale 

Had  heralded  th'  Incarnate  Word. 

And  .still  there  gathers  to  His  side 

(Kmmanuel,  our  Saviour  priest). 
At  every  holy  Christmas-tide, 

The  wisdom  of  the  mystic   East. 
The  rich  with  gifts  His  altar  crown, 

The  poor  their  lowly  tribute  bring. 
In  humble  homage  bending  down 

To  Christ,   our  heart's  true  Lord  and   King. 

The  second  prize  has  been  won  by 
Mr.  a.  Evans, 


for: 


Chkist.mas  Hymn 

The  stars'  clear  light  .shed  radiance  bright, 

O'er  all  the  scenes  of  earth, 
When  Heaven's  fair  angel  through  the  night 

Told  forth  a  Saviour's  birth. 
I  bring  you  peace  !    Let  love  increase. 

All  evil  thoughts  depart ; 
Emmanuel  with  man  will  dwell. 

To  heal  the  wounded  heart. 

The  mountain  waste,  the  wilderness, 

Fierce  storm-bound  Galilee, 
The  scorner's  blow,  the  false  caress, 

Dark  hour  of  Calvary  I 
Was  it  for  this  our  Lord  came  down  ? 

For  this  and  nothing  more  ? 
He  came  to  m.ike  our  love   His  crown, 

His  spirit  to  outpour. 

Then  happy  day  !    And  sacred  spot  ! 

The  lowly  manger-bed. 
Though  birds  had  nests,  and   He  had  not. 

Whereon  to  lay  His  head  ! 
Dear  Christ,  whose  name  is  still  the  same, 

Whose  love  is  changeless  too  ; 
Direct  our  eyes  to  fairer  skies, 

And  frame  our  hearts  anew  ! 

Mr.  Evans's  hymn  is  distinguished  by  its  picturesque 
descriptiveness  ;  the  weakness  of  the  first  verse  alone  placed 
him  second  among  the  prize  winners. 

Next,  in  order  of  merit,  come  Mr.  A.  A.  Hodgkinson, 
Miss  L.  L.  Biggs,  Rev.  J.  Toyn,  Miss  E.  M.  Hepworth,  Mr. 
E.  M.  Dynes,  Mr.  J.  W.  Jefferson,  and  Mr.  H.  T.  Potten. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  book  prizes  will  be  given  for  two  articles 
on  "  Good  and  Great  Men  I  have  Seen."  The  articles  must 
be  original,  and  deal  with  actual  facts,  describing  when  and 
where  the  celebrities  were  seen,  the  impression  made  on  the 
writer,  with  some  little  sketch  of  the  circuinstances. 

This  should  prove  a  very  interesting  competition  in  itself, 
and  I  hope  my  readers  old  and  young  will  coinpete.  In 
length  the  sketch  must  not  exceed  two  hundred  words,  and 
must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.  Name  and 
address,  and  whether  Mr.  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each 
competition  paper.  Each  competitor  may  send  one  paper 
only. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  Newbery  Bible,  thin  paper  edition, 
bound  in  French  morocco,  leather  lined,  silk  sewn.  The 
second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "  Imago  Christi,"  by  the  Rev. 
Professor  J.  Stalker,  D.D.,  presentation  edition.  This  beautiful 
book  is  handsomely  bound  in  calf  and  leather. 

All  papers  must  reach  me  on  or  before  January  i,  1904. 
Address:  "Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Ofiice,  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated.  The  February  number 
will  be  ready  on  January  20th.  Competitors  will  therefore 
have  time  to  prepare  their  papers  by  January  i. 


Avilion,  Wrexham, 


for  the  following  : 


Womanl'y  Work  for  Women 

On  all  sides  and  from  all  sources  one  constantly  hears  that 
every  profession  is  overcrowded,  that  for  every  vacant  post 
there  are  hundreds  of  applicants.  One  is  depressed  and 
saddened  by  stories  of  misery  and  hardships  suffered  by 
unsuccessful,  would-be  workers,  and  made  angry  and  bitter 
by  the  underpaying,  underselling,  and  partially  disguised 
"  sweating,"  the  result  of  this  over-supply  of  workers  in 
certain  branches  of  work. 
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Add  a  spoonful  of  BOVRIL  when 
next  making  soup  or  a  stew. 
NOTE       THE      DIFFERENCE  i 


AGENTS    WANTED. 


Inside  or  Outside  Heater. 

A  GRAND 
INVENTION 

for  taking  TURKISH-RUSSIAN  BATHS  at  home  for  ad. 
each.  Opens  th*'  millions  of  pores  and  draws  out  the  poisons  which 
cause  disease.     Thousands  enjoy 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

weekly.  It  Beautifies  Complexion,  Prevents  Disease,  Cures  Colds. 
Fevers,  kheumatism.  Influenza,  and  all  Blood,  Skin,  Kidney,  and 
Nerve  Troubles.    GUARANTEED.    33  days' trial  allowed. 

The  "  Century  "  is  the  original  portable  Hygienic  Cabinet  with  the 
patented  four-IIaptop,  and  has  no  comparison  with  those  built  of  wmid. 
It  has  the  most  perfect  heater  for  use  inside  or  outside. 

Prices  complete  from  25s.  to  £6  158. 
7s.    6d.    BOOK     FREE    TO    BUYERS. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST.  —  Valuable  Konk  :  -Health, 
Strength,  and  Hv^ifne."  Write  today  for  Catalogue  No.  87,  mention- 
ing The  British  ^IoNTHLv. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD. 

(Dept.  87)  203,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


I^XJ  iEXJlVI  A.TIS1VE 

RELIEVED    BY 

THE  "BUCKEYE" 
OBLONB,  FOLDING, 

VAPOUR  BATH  CABINET 


The  Bttt  Mada. 
Strlotly  High  Grade. 

Hat  no  Equal. 
Strong,  Convanlant, 

and  Durabla. 
Fully  Guaranteed. 


Redneat  Surplut 

Fleeh. 
Relieve!  Female 

Comiilajntt. 

Breaki  a  Cold. 

PreventI    Pneumonia 

and  all  Lung 

Troublee. 

Curee  Neuralgia, 

La  Grippa, 

Insomnia, 

All  Blood,  Skin, 

Kerve,  and 
Kidney  DIeaata*. 


From  Rev.  ISAAC  LEVINSOS,  Secretary  f<)r  the  ilrilish  Society  for  the  Propai;a. 
lion  of  the  Go*.pel  among  the  Jews; — "  I  am  glad  to  inform  you  that  having  tried  tlic 
'  Kiickcye  "  ((JblongI  Rath  Cabinet,  we  have  found  it  a  great  success.  It  is  a  niaury  that 
no  one  should  be  wilh<»ut.  and  I  especially  coutmcnd  it  to  .Ministers  to  whom  a  Turkish 
Hath  at  tioinc  would  nut  only  be  a  refreshment,  but  would  prove  a  real  h,-lp  and  prepara- 
tion for  hard  work,  and  the  price  of  your*  is  such  as  to  make  it  practicable  for  ttiose 
whose  means  are  limited  to  possess  one."— Loudon.  February  27.  1503. 

Send  to-day  for  Full   Descriptive    Pamphlets   and 

Qenuine  English  Testimonials. 

Forwarded  to  nearest  Railway  Station,  Carriage  Paid, 

on  receipt  of  P.O.O.  for  £1 :0:10. 

M.   J.   CHARLTON, 


59, 


The  General  AKcnt, 
FREDERICK    STREET,    SUNDERLAND. 


29 

YEARS'  SUCCESS. 

THE  UNIVERSAL  REMEDY  FOB 

Coughs,  Colds, 
f  Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
i  Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c. 

1^   £ung  Tonic 

IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITV  TO  EVERYBODY.  S] 


Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.  — T/ur J   a,e   so  many 

imititoiii  if  tint  iiirce»'/iil,  an<l  tlirre,  I'ra 

papular,  remedy  that  it  it  of  the  n/nmrt 

importaws    you    $hould    ii»e    thi*    nord 

"OJFBltlOOE"     what     l>„y,ng 

Lung    J'unu;  ami    TAKK  AO 

SUBSTITUTK. 

W.T.OWBRIDGE,  M.P.8.,  Hull. 

gold  ^Tfrjwhrro  in  bottir*  i 

COTTEIOBT. 
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Consequently  one  is  almost  incredulous  when  one  sees  it 
plainly  stated  that  there  are  at  least  two  branches  of  work,  one 
for  young  men,  the  other  for  women,  not  only  not  overcrowded, 
but  with  a  supply  of  workers  unequal  to  the  demand. 

The  first,  with  which  I  have  nothing  to  do  here,  is  the 
supply  of  men  teachers  at  the  Board  Schools.  Boys,  they  say, 
will  not  choose  teaching  as  a  means  of  livelihood,  and  boy 
pupil  teachers  are  badly  needed.  The  reasons  why  they  shun 
this  form  of  career  we  may  discuss  another  time. 

Lady  Nurses  for  Children 
The  vocation  open  to  ladies  is  that  of  nursing^not  sick- 
nursing,  but  child-nursing,  a  far  less  arduous,  and  in  many 
cases  less  trying  and  objectionable  occupation,  one  making 
far  less  tax  on  health  and  strength,  but  needing  as  much  or 
more  patience  and  tact,  and  nearly  as  much  knowledge.  To 
a  girl  or  woman  really  fond  of  children,  this  is  a  pleasant 
and  happy  mode  of  earning  a  livelihood.  A  good  nurse  is 
highly  valued  by  most  mistresses  ;  in  most  houses  she  has 
comfortable  quarters,  and  reigns  supreme  in  them.  She  is 
well  fed  and  well  paid.  In  many  cases  she  has  variety  and 
change,  travelling  about  considerably  with  her  employers,  and 
enjoying  both  their  friendship  and  their  confidence. 

Advantages 
Of  course  there  is  much  that  is  monotonous  and  dull,  and 
trying  to  the  temper  and  patience.  But  no  lives  are  free  from 
such  trials— at  least,  no  workers'  lives;  and  a  good  nurse  is  spared 
that  most  haunting  of  troubles,  the  dread  of  losing  her  situation, 
however  distasteful  it  may  be,  and  of  being  out  of  work.  She 
is  sure  of  a  roof  over  her,  and  good  food  day  by  day,  even  if  she 
does  spend  her  salary  too  quickly.  She  is  in  a  superior  position 
to  the  typist,  the  clerk,  the  governess,  the  struggling  journalist, 
because  she  is  sure  of  being  able  to  obtain  another  post  if  her 
present  one  does  not  suit  her.  She  is  not  obliged  to  mingle 
on  equal  terms  with  persons  she  cannot  like  or  approve. 
But  greatest  of  all  advantages,  perhaps,  she  is  free  from  the 
cruel,  the  harrowing  an.xiety  which  haunts  the  lives  of  those 
in  the  other  professions  I  have  named,  who  are  entirely 
dependent  on  their  earnings. 

A  Sheltered  Life 

For  modest  and  refined  girls  a  nurse's  life  is  safe  and 
sheltered  and  homelike,  and  far  less  lonely  and  narrow  than 
that  of  girls  compelled  to  live  in  lodgings— lodgings  which  have 
to  be  cheap,  and  almost  invariably  lack  refinement,  comfort, 
or  any  vestige  of  homeliness. 

Yet,  in  spite  of  all  this,  there  are  at  present  not  nearly 
enough  lady  nurses  to  supply  the  demand  for  them.  Mothers 
have  begun  to  reahse  the  vast  increase  in  comfort  gained  by 
employing  ladies  as  nurses  to  their  children.  Of  course 
there  are  many  perfectly  trustworthy,  quite  invaluable 
women  holding  posts  of  honour  in  many  a  nursery— nurses 
respected,  valued,  loved.  But  these  are  rarities  amongst  the 
thousands  of  nurses,  the  majority  of  whom  have  proved 
themselves  untrained,  untrustworthy,  unkind  to  their  charges 
uncivil  to  their  mistresses,  and  not  only  ignorant,  but  averse 
to  being  taught.  Ladies  have  been  proved  to  be  more 
conscientious,  thorough,  and  trustworthy,  to  take  a  more 
intelligent  interest  in  their  work,  and  to  have  a  better  under- 
standing of  it— all  this  in  addition  to  the  benefit  to  the  child 
or  children  of  having  with  them  always  a  person  refined  in 
mind  and  speech,  honourable,  and  understandmg. 

Training 
A  girl  preparing  for  such  a  post  should  most  certainly  have 
a  short  hospital  training  ;  it  increases  her  value  to  her  employers 
enormously,  and  their  confidence  in  her,  besides  the  sense  of 
power  and  confidence  it  gives  herself.  It  also  enables  her 
to  ask  and  obtain  a  better  salary. 

Salary 

This  varies,  of  course,  witii  the  employer.  Some  lack  the 
power,  others  the  will  to  give  a  large  salary.  Some  who 
give  a  most  homelike  Ivome  cannot  pay  so  much  in  money. 
Others  again  are  generous,  even  liberal.  Naturally,  much 
depends  upon  the  experience,  age,  qualifications  of  the 
nurse,  and,  of  course,  on  the  number  of  her  charges,  and  the 
arduousness  of  her  duties. 

As  a  rule,  salaries  vary  from  thirty  or  thirty-five  pounds  a 


year  to  forty,  fifty,  or  sixty,  or  even  higher.  Either  of  these 
sums  added  to  the  board  and  lodging  supplied  compares 
very  favourably  with  the  hundred,  or  hundred  and  fifty  pounds 
a  year  earned  by  typists,  high-school  mistresses,  etc.,  which 
salary  usually  has  to  serve  for  all  needs. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

W.  J.  F. — Your  acrostic  came  too  late,  I  am  sorry  to  say. 
I  see  by  the  post-mark  that  you  posted  in  what  should  have 
been,  time,  but  there  must  have  been  delay  in  the  post. 

E.  M.  D. — Certainly  I  had  not  forgotten  you,  but  have 
been  wondering  when  I  should  have  another  paper  from  you. 
Very  glad  to  see  you  competing  again  this  month.  Thank 
you  for  your  kind  note  and  good  wishes.  I  wish  you  a  very 
happy  and  successful  Christmas  and  New  Year. 

Hope. — I  am  very  pleased  that  you  liked  your  prize,  and 
hope  you  will  compete  again.  The  following  is  an  excellent 
recipe  for  a  good  plum  cake.  Beat  half  a  teacupful  of  butter 
to  a  cream,  add  a  cup  and  a  half  of  castor  sugar,  and  beat 
together  well.  Separate  the  yolks  of  four  eggs  from  the 
whites  and  beat,  then  beat  them  into  the  butter  and  sugar. 
Dissolve  a  teaspoonful  of  carbonate  of  soda  in  a  small  cup- 
ful of  milk,  and  sift  together  three  cups  of  flour  and  a 
teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar.  Add  first  a  little  of  the  milk 
and  then  a  little  of  the  flour  to  the  mixture  of  butter,  sugar, 
and  eggs,  until  all  are  blended,  then  stir  in  a  cup  of  rasins 
stoned  and  chopped,  and  a  cup  of  currants,  stemmed  and 
washed  and  dried.  This  will  make  two  cakes.  Place  in  two 
well-buttered  tins  and  bake  in  a  moderate  oven. 

I.  Scott. — I  am  making  use  of  your  suggestion  ;  it  is  an 
excellent  idea,  and  I  hope  it  will  be  very  popular.  Thank 
you  for  your  kind  and  interesting  letter.  I  must  say  though, 
that  our  competitors  and  prize  winners  are  not  all  "  young 
people."  The  tasks  set  are  intended  to  please  those  of  all 
ages,  and  do,  as  a  rule.  Don't  you  think  so  ?  The  old  should 
have  a  wider  and  more  varied  knowledge  of  poets  and  their 
works  than  the  young  to  choose  from.  Original  verse  and 
prose  knows  no  age  limits.  While  "earliest  recollections"  and 
the  book  that  first  impressed  one  are  decidedly  subjects 
suited  to  all  ages.  Will  you  write  your  experience  of  famous 
men  you  have  met,  and  send  in .' 

M-  D.— You  very  foolish  child  !  I  much  prefer  your  usual 
friendly  and  affectionate  letters  to  the  prim,  stiff"  one  you  last 
favoured  me  with.  To  come  to  the  matter  of  the  acrostic. 
Yours  was  in  no  way  distinguished  in  the  particular  way  you 
mention  from  many  of  the  others.  A  number  of  them  were 
very  personal,  and  kind,  and  encouraging,  but  that  could  not 
affect  either  their  winning  or  losing.  Quite  by  chance  though, 
the  three  best  were  not  written  in  that  vein.  It  happened 
so,  that  was  all.  I  should  have  sent  you  a  message  in  my 
last  column,  but  your  answer  and  several  others  were  crowded 
out  :  the  Christmas  number  was  a  very  full  one.  I  am  glad 
to  see  you  competing  again,  and  congratulate  you  most  heartily 
on  your  success  this  month.  You  richly  deserve  it,  both  for  the 
hymn  itself,  and  for  the  brave  and  undaunted  way  you  have 
fought  on  and  on.  I  shall  hope  to  have  a  letter  before  long. 
It  does  one  good  to  meet  sometimes  with  those  who  feel  warmly 
and  express  what  they  feel.  Most  of  us  are  too  chary  of 
expressing  any  feeling  at  all. 

From  the  Rev.  P.  H.  Chapman,  Chaplain  of  Bareilly,  the 
following  interesting  letter  has  reached  me.  I  hope  many  of 
my  readers  will  respond  to  his  appeal,  and  remember  their 
brothers'  needs  this  happy  season  and  through  all  seasons. 
They  may  feel  sure  their  kindness  will  be  fully  appreciated. 

"The  Parsonage,  Baheillv,  India,  U.P. 
*'  Novembtr  12,    1903. 

"You  were  kind  enough  about  three  years  ago  to  insert  a 
letter  in  your  paper  asking  for  papers  and  magazines  for  the 
"Outran!  Institute,"  Bareilly.  A  most  generous  response 
was  made  to  my  appeal  at  the  time,  and  a  few  papers  still 
continue  to  come  from  unknown  friends  by  every  mail. 

"As  the  winter  Camp  of  Exercise  is  about  to  commence,  and 
extra  troops  will  be  stationed  under  canvas  for  about  three  or 
four  months,  we  should  be  glad  of  more  papers,  immediately  [ 
for  use  in  the  Institute,  and  afterwards  for  circulation  among 
the   patients    in  hospital.     Papers    and    magazines    are    most 
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ti-^tiJr'ii^i 


PLEASURE    and    PROFIT 


go  hand-in-hand  when  you  use 


van  JIouten'5  ^ocoa 


Its  delicious  natural  flavour  makes  it  a  pleasure 

to     drink.        Its     nourishing,     invigorating     and 

stimulating    qualities    promote    Health,  and    give 

physical    and    mental    satisfaction. 


A    HEALTHY    STIMULANT. 


A    DELIGHTFUL    BEVERAGE. 


AN    INVIGORATING    FOOD. 


^mf 


MASON'S   COFFEE   ESSENCE 


H odder    &    Stoughion's    New    PubUcailons. 


Archbishop  Leighlon.  12s. 

THE  LIFE  and  LETTERS  O-P  ROBERT  LEIGHTON, 

Restoration  Bishop  of  Dunblane,  and  Archbishop  of  Glasgow.     By  the  Rev. 

DUGALD  BUTLER,  M.A.,  Minister  of  the  Iron  Kirk,  Edinburgh. 
"  The  study  of  Alexander  Leighton's  life,  as  well  as  that  of  his  son,  resolves 
the  work  into  a  study  of  the  great  endeavours  by  James  VI.,  Charles  I.,  and 
Charles  11.  to  force  Episcopacy  upon  Scotland,  and  of  the  revolt  of  the  Presby- 
terians. I  have  striven  to  write  in  a  spirit  historically  fair  and  reverent,  and  to 
connect  the  Archbishop's  statesmanship  with  the  message  of  his  published 
writings  and  the  problem  of  his  age." — From  the  Preface. 

Tho  Founder  of  the  Prison  H^isaSon,  3s.  Od. 

SUSANNA  MEREDITH.  A  Record  of  a  Vigorous  Life. 
By  M.  A.  LLOVD.  With  Portrait  in  Photogravure  and  Illustralions, 
**  In  this  volume  Miss  Lloyd  has  prepared  an  interesting  record  of  the  eventful 
and  vigorous  life  of  her  famous  sister,  Mrs.  Susanna  Meredith.  It  is  a  life 
worth  writing,  a  life  lived  for  others,  a  life  which  teaches  the  lessons  of  se!f- 
forgetfiilness,  self-sacrifice,  and  self-denial.  It  will  appeal  to  all  those  who 
value  a  life  well  spent."-  C/*«n//  Family  Nrtospaper. 


Dr.  Benjsntin  Qrogory. 


7s.  Bd. 


BENJAMIN  GREGORY,  D.D.     Autobiographical  Recollec- 
tions.    Edited,  with   Memorials  of  his  later  Life,  by  his  ELDEST  SON. 
With  Portrait. 
By  the  death  of  Dr.  Benjamin  Gregory,  the  great  Methodist  Church  lost  one 
of  her  most  striking  and  individual  personalities.     Dr.  Gregory  was  an  eminent 
minister  of  the  Gospel,   but  he  will   be  remembered  rather  as  an   editor  and 
author.     He  was  one  of  those  editors  who,  by  the  vividness  of  their  personality, 
give   a  distinct   flavour  to   their   publications.      His    "Autobiographical    Re- 
miniscences "  must  certainly  form  a  most  valuable  commentary  of  the  history  of 
Methodism  during  the  last  century. 

Rev.   Thomas  Richardson.  3s.  Bd. 

FORTY    YEARS'    MINISTRY    IN    EAST    LONDON. 

Memoirs  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Richardson,   late  Vicar  of  St.  Benet's,  Mile 

End  Road,  I^ndon,  E.,  and  Founder  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Union.    By  his 

WIFE.     With  Portraits  and  Illustrations. 

"  This  is  the  story  of  a  forty  years'  ministry  spent  among  the  poorest  of  God's 

poor.     It  takes  us  into  the  slums  of  Southwark,  the  courts  of  St.  George's-in- 

Ihe-East,  and  the  wider,  yet  changing,  area  of  Mile  End.     It  records  the  early 

^^'■"Kglcs  of  the  teetotal  Clergyman  ;  the  experiences  of  open-air  preaching  from 

the  steps  of  the  Royal  Exchange  ;  the  trials  of  the  cholera  years  ;  the  foundation 

and  progress  of  the  Bible  and  Prayer  Union  ;  and  the  start  of  the  People's 

ralace."  —Prir/afory  Note. 


Dr.  Robinson  SouUar. 


12a. 


A  SHORT  HISTORY  OF  ANCIENT   PEOPLES.     lU 

ROBINSON  SOUTTAR,  M.A  ,  D.CL.  With  an  Inircduciioi  by  the 
Rev.  A.  H.  Savce,  M.A.,  D.D.,  Professor  of  Assyriolcgy  at  Oxford.  In 
One  Volume,  with  Maps. 
"  A  book  inicnf'cd  to  cultivate  the  minds  of  ordinary  people  cannot  be  writttn 
too  simply  ;  it  cannot  be  too  compressed,  so  long  as  a  brilliant  wit  is  present  at 
the  compression.  Dr.  Soutiar  writes  with  simple  ease,  and  full  knowledge  of 
his  subject ;  and,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  we  found  his 
work  charming.  The  chapters  on  Egypt  are  written  in  such  a  way  that  you  get 
a  bird's-eye  view  glance  of  that  marvellous  history,  and  yet  only  such  a  glance 
as  a  scholar  can  give  you.  Babylonia  is  treated  similarly,  though  not  at  the 
same  length  ;  indeed,  Babylonia  is  dismissed  in  a  little  over  twenty  pages,  but 
ihey  are  pages  full  of  suggestion.  You  go  on  to  read  of  Assyria  and  the  Medcs 
and  Persians  ;  and  then  you  have  a  brief  lut  scientific  account  of  the  Hebrews. 
The  pages  devoted  to  Greece  and  Rome  are  excellent,  for  they  give  broadly  the 
histor>'  of  these  States,  with  emphasis  on  ihe  more  important  epochs."— 
Morning  Post. 

Rev.  r.  IV.  Drury^  B.D.  Bm. 

CONFESSION     AND    ABSOLUTION.      The    Teaching 

of  the  Church  of  England  a^  Interpreted  and  lUustrattd  by  the  Writings  of 
the  Reformers  in  the  16th  Century.  By  the  Rev.  T.  W.  DRURV,  H.D., 
Principal  of  Ridley  Hall,  Cambridge. 

Dante's  Inferno.  7«.  Bd.  net. 

EXILES     OF     ETERNITY.        An    Exposition    of    Dante's 
Inferno.     By  the  Rev.  J.  S.  CARROLL,  M.A. 

There  may  seem  to  be  some  apology  necessary  for  adding  to  the  vast  volume 
of  Uar.te  literature.  It  is  true  that  there  is  no  lack  of  essa\s  on  isolated  points, 
general  introductions,  and  detailed  commentaries;  but  of  simple  and  popular 
exposition  of  the  Commedia,  cai)t*  by  canto,  there  exists  vcrj-  little  in  our 
language.  To  present  such  an  exposition.  bringini{  out  the  general  bearing  and 
scope  of  Dante's  ethical  teaching,  is  the  chief  purpose  5f  this  volume. 


Fifth  Edition. 
THE    STORY    OF    MY    LIFE. 

Illustrated. 


liy 


7«.  a<f. 

HELEN  KELLEK. 


"The  autobiography  of  Helen  Keller  i.s  unquestionably  one  of  the  mt  si 
remarkable  records  ever  published."— /frrV/iA  H'rekiy. 

'*  Miss  Keller's  autobiography,  well  written  and  full  of  practical  interest  in  alt 
sides  of  life,  literary-,  artistic,  and  social,  records  an  extraordinary  victor)*  over 
physical  disabilities.*'— 'A/wrj. 

".■\  remarkable  and  touching  :i\\\.oh\o^TiyA\y."— li'vst minster  Caz^ttt. 


HODDER  &  5T0UGHT0N,  27,  Paternoster  Row.  London,  E.C. 
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No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  ivithout 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


I 


fflff 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hinksman  _ 
Asthma  Rehever  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Whooping 
Cough,  as  a  post  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL. 
It  is  supplied  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  1/-,  or  post  free 
same  price  by  J.  HINKSMAN,  Chemist,  Carluke,  N.B 


I 


DAVID  LYALL. 

Just  Published,  6s. 

THE     LIGHTS    OF    HOME. 

By  DAVID  LYALL, 

Author  of  *'  The  Land  o'  the  Leal,"  '*  The  Bells  of 
Portknockie,"  etc. 

"David  LjaU  has  won  a  deserved  popularity.  The  stories  never 
fail  in  human  interest,  and  are  always  refreshingly  natural  and  direct 
in  iheir  descriptions.  The  writer,  too,  has  an  easy  mastery  of  the 
springs  of  pathos."     

AMY      LE      FEUVRE. 

Just  Published,  6s. 

THE  MAKING  OF  A  WOMAN. 

By  AMY   LE  FEUVRE, 

Author  of  "  Olive  Tracy,"  "  A  Daughter  of  the  Sea,"  etc. 

"To  her  own  part'cular  branch  of  literaUire  Miss  Le  Feuvre  brings 
a  measure  of  talent  which  is  akin  to  cenius."' 


HODDPR  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternost<rr  Row,   London,  E.G. 


To  CURE 

DRUNKARDS 


There  is  a  cure  for  Urunkenness  which 
has  shed  its  radiance  into  thousands  of 
hitherto  desolate  homes.  It  does  its 
wcrk  so  silently  and  surely  that,  while 
the  devoted  wife,  sister,  or  brother  looks 
on,  the  drunkard  is  reclaimed,  even 
ayainst  his  will  or  without  his  knowledge 
or  co-operation. 

This  famous  remedy  has  guided  many 
a  young   man    to   sobriety    and   into    the 
high    road   lo  fortune,   and    has  saved   the      Mrs.  GEO.  FULLER, 
father,  the  l)rother,  and  the  son.  itiho  saved  her 

If  you  send  name  and  address  to  the  Ward  Chemical 
Company,  38,  Century  House,  Regent  Street,  London, 
W.,  they  will  post  enough  of  the  remedy  free  to  show 
how  it  is  used  in  tea,  coffee,  or  food. 

Mrs.  Ueoree  Fuller  says:  "  I  am  ,mly  l„i,  ihmikful  my  himband 
«.!•./  >:o;i'  uishs  Jor  i„l„xtcal„ig  lufu,,,.  I  gave  him  Antidihso  itt  his 
1,11  „ndcojffec,  and  ll  him  ijutlt  cut cd  him."        With  the 


'a'-ket  will  be  sent  books,  and  testimonials  from  hundreds  who  have 
been  curc^,  and  e^verjthing  needed  to  save  those  near  and  dear  to  you 
MEOLECT  TO   WRITE  TO-DAY. 


gratefully  received   and  widely  read  by  the  soldiers,  who  are 
glad  of  good  literature.     Packets  should  be  simply  addressed: 
'  OuTRAM  Institute, 

'Bareilly,  U.P.,  India.'" 

It  is  a  great  pleasure  to  know  that  a  fonner  appeal  met 
with  so  hearty  a  response. 

Marcia.  -  I  feel  a  proud  person  this  month,  for  two  of 
my  correspondents  appeared  in  the  same  magazine  during 
November,  on  following  weeks.  Your  article  1  was  very  pleased 
to  see  in  print.  Much  of  it  is  indisputable,  as  you  say.  I  will 
not  say  anything  about  what  you  call  "  flaws  in  logic  " ;  there  is 
a  plucky  outspokenness  about  it  which  I  admire  much.  It  is 
always  good  to  see  and  hear  people  warmly  defending  a  cause 
they  have  at  heart,  and  speaking  out  their  opinions  fearlessly, 
instead  of  mildly  echoing  opinions  of  others,  and  following 
meekly  wherever  led.  All  good  wishes  for  a  happy  Christmas 
and  New  Year  ? 

A.  A.  H.— It  is  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  you  again  and  see  a 
hymn  of  yours.  I  liked  it  much.  Thank  you  for  all  your  good 
wishes  for  the  "  Home  Department,"  and  warm  praise  of  The 
British  Monthly,  of  which  you  are  so  faithful  a  supporter. 

I  must  thank  a  host  of  kind  friends  for  all  the  pleasant  and 
encouraging  messages  they  have  sent  me  ;  it  is  very  cheering 
to  know  the  "  Home  Department  "  is  so  much  liked,  and  looked 
forward  to  month  by  month.     I  hope  it  will  continue  to  please. 

Lance. — A  present  that  could  not  fail  to  be  useful  and 
highly  appreciated  by  the  bride  is  a  copper  kettle  and  stand  for 
her  breakfast  or  tea  table.  Or  what  do  you  think  of  a  pair  of 
grape  scissors  ?— a  plated  pair  would  cost  about  fifteen  shillings 
or  less,  a  silver  pair  about  double  that  amount.  To  make  sure 
that  yours  shall  not  be  a  duplicated  present,  you  could  select 
something  from  a  curiosity  shop,  a  piece  of  old  china,  or  silver, 
or  some  other  treasure  ;  in  this  your  taste  would  have  to  be 
guided  by  the  tastes  of  the  bride. 

W.  H.  T. — I  am  very  pleased  that,  after  having  been  pre- 
vented so  long  from  competing,  you  should  have  been  so 
successful.  Thank  you  very  much  for  your  kind  words  about 
the  "  Home  Department "  ;  appreciation  is  very  encouraging. 

J.  P.  W. — Thank  you  much  for  the  copy  of  your  verses.  I 
was  very  pleased  to  receive  them,  and  congratulate  you.  Why 
did  1  have  no  hymn  from  you  ? 

ANSTICE. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  this  column. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  solutions  to  last  month's  competition  are  — 

1.  Ajalon.         3.  Lystra.         5.  Jerusalem.     7.  Eshcol. 

2.  Bethel.        4.  Gilgal.         6.  Rome. 
The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Harold  R.  Howard, 

96,  Tyrwhitt  Road,  St.  John's,  S.E.  . 
the  second  prize  is  awarded  to  — 
Frank  H.  Curtis, 

48,  Rosendale   Road,  West  Dulwich,  London. 
An  extra  prize  will  be  sent  to—  _ 

Cicely  Dickie,  » 

School  House,  Cowling,  Keighley,  Yorkshire. 

Honourable  Mention 

Hilda  Martin,  Gladys  F.  Ely,  Annie  Cass,  Katie  Geddes, 
Mary  Kenton,  John  Merry.  , 

All  the  above  and  those  Very  Highly  Commended  sdltl 
correct  lists,  and  all  names  printed  deserve  great  praise  for  j 
their  excellent  work. 

Very  Highly  Commended  , 

Hubert  Wm.  Ball,  Marie  Patterson  Snow,  John  Lloyd,! 
Alfred  Charles  Dearlove,  Elsie  Bull,  Sissie  Burton,  Gwilymf 
Lewis  Jenkins,  Lilian  Welham,  Willie  Hooper,  Guy  WeihenJ 
Rachel  Faulds,  Christian  G.  Temple,  Angelica  Anderson] 
Dorothy  H.  Hall,  Arthur  Harrison,  Rhoda  Whyte,  DorothJ 
Duggleby,  Norman  Campbell,  Hilda  Beales,  Winnie  Cowleyl 
Kathleen  Laycock,  Allan  Devine,  Sydney  Bowes,  Huglfl 
Martin,  Marjoric  Knaggs,  Rona  Campbell,  Meg  Websterf' 
Sophia  Hale,  Cyril  Owens,  Elsie  Smallwood,'  Olive  HesketlJ 
Nellie    Hesketh,    Gordon    Brown,  James    Mayne    Redmor«j 
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Edith  Edwards,  Sidney  M.  Thompson,  Walter  John  Nunn, 
Lizzie  Fleming,  Ethel  L.  Codd,  Malcolm  Sutton  Turner, 
Ronald  F.  Baker,  Frances  M.  Rushton,  Annie  L.  Hrindle, 
John  1).  Hrindle,  William  Maries. 

Walter  John  Nunn  must  not  give  up  hope.  Thank  you  for 
your  letter,  Walter.  Did  you  see  the  Duchess  of  Albany  when 
she  came  to  Deptford?  — I  am  glad  Gordon  Hrown  liked  his 
prize. — What  pretty  notepapcr  you  have,  Meg  Webster  !  Your 
places  were  quite  right.     Please  write  again  soon. 

Harold  Howard  sends  a  nice  letter.     He  says  ; 

"  I  must  apologise  for  not  answering  your  message  to  mc, 
which  was,  "  Could  I  play  Handel's  '  Largo '  ?  "  I  did  not  think 
so ;  but  I  thought  I  would  ask  my  master,  before  I  answered 
you.  He  says  I  could  manage  the  notes  easily,  but  not  the 
bowing  yet,  and  he  would  not  have  it  murdered.  I  play  the 
obligato  to  some  of  the  solos  from  the  'Messiah  '  and  'Elijah.'  " 

I  should  like  to  hear  you  play,  Harold.  I  am  sorry  the 
competition  was  too  hard  for  your  brother. 

Kathleen  Laycock  tells  me  that  her  cat  Tabitha  Dorcas 
has  learned  a  new  trick.  "  When  we  have  tea  he  still  sits  on  a 
chair,  and  instead  of  putting  his  paws  on  the  table  and  eating 
bread  and  butter  like  any  ordinary  cat,  he  takes  the  pieces 
of  bread  and  butter  in  his  paw  and  puts  it  up  to  his  mouth;  but 
if  he  drops  the  bread  and  butter,  he  soon  jumps  down  after  it." 
It  must  look  very  nice,  Kathleen,  to  see  Tabitha,  the  kitten,  at 
tea  with  you.  I  am  glad  to  publish  the  puzzles  you  send  me, 
and  perhaps  I  had  better  hold  over  the  answers  till  next  month. 

Beheaded  Words 

(i)  I  am  an  article  of  china  ;  behead  me,  and  I  am  not 
early  ;  behead  me  again,  and  I  am  the  past  tense  of  a  verb. 

(2)  I  am  something  to  drink  out  of ;  behead  me,  and  I  am  a 
girl ;  behead  me  again,  and  I  am  an  animal. 

(3)  I  am  an  article  of  furniture  ;  behead  me,  and  I  am 
a  covering  for  the  head  ;  behead  mc  again,  and  I  am  the 
atmosphere. 

Kathleen  Laycock  (aged  13). 

Adeline  Robsart  sends  a  New  Year  poem,  which  I  think  is 
very  good  for  her  age  : 

I  am  a  naughty  little  girl, 

But  brother  Tom  is  good  ; 
I  often  shout  and  rage  and  fret, 

But  Tom  is  always  good. 

Now  New  Year's  Day  is  coming  on  ;    • 

I'll  make  a  firm  resolve 
That  I  will  try  to  better  be — 

For  Tom  is  always  good. 

And  it  is  strange,  as  mother  says, 

That  I  should  be  so  wild  ; 
And  I  do  not  like  to  think 

Tom  is  a  nicer  child. 

.■\deline  says  :  "  I  have  not  really  got  a  brother  at  all,  but  1 
often  make  up  and  pretend  I  have  one." 

(leraldine  Jewell  Smith  asks  me  to  tell  her  of  a  nice  book 
that  she  should  buy  with  half  a  crown  she  has  got  from  her 
uncle.  I  should  buy  one  of  Miss  Alcott's  stories,  if  you  have 
not  read  them,  Geraldine. — Thank  you,  Rona  Campbell  and 
Guy  Wiehen,  for  nice  letters. — I  am  very  glad  to  have  you  as  a 
niece,  Lizzie  Fleming.  Is  Londonderry  a  very  beautiful  place, 
and  have  you  ever  been  to  London  ? — Hilda  Beale's  paper  1 
thought  very  nicely  done. — Elsie  Smallwood  writes  very  well  ; 
and  Sidney  M.  Thompson  will,  I  hope,  become  a  regular 
competitor. 

1  should  like  to  hear  about  your  Christmas  Day,  how  it  was 
spent  ;  and  I  offer  a  book  for  the  best  letter  about  it,  to  be  sent 
to  me  before  January  i . 

AUNT    MATTY. 


Map  Competition 

Two  beautiful  books  arc  offered  for  the  best  maps  of 
Palestine  (coloured,  or  in  pen  and  ink)  sent  to  "  Aunt  Matty," 
liRillSH  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
Ijefore  January  i.     State,  name,  age,  and  address  clearly. 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(1)  Is  the  Unofficial  W.iif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 
of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children  arc  placed 
either  in  the  NONCONFORMI.ST  Section  or  in 
the  Church  of  England  Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

Has  to-day  OVER  7,000  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
under  its  care. 


(2) 
(3) 

(4) 


Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES  in  1902, 
and  maintained  during  the  year  9,785  Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 

Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  70  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

(7)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(8)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(9)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(10)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(11)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING    LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(12)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(13)  An  Organised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  has  been  in  active  operation  for  21 
years.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(14)  The  responsible  management  of  this  Incorporated 

Association  is  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  repre- 
sentative Council  elected  annually.  The  accounts 
are    under  the    daily   supervision   of  Chartered 

Accountants,  a  running  Weekly  Audit 

being  maintained  by  them.  Messrs.  Turquand, 
Youngs,  Bishop,  &  Clarke  have  prepared  the 
regular  Annual  Audit  for  22  years,  and  their 
Certificate  is  appended  annually  to  the  Financial 
Statement. 

(15)  Has     already     RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,302  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(16)  AT  LEAST  ^200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone.     ^16  will  maintain  a  child  for  one  year. 
(•7)     £^0  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  and  help 
Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger  and 
Destitution  ? 

BRA8SEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLEfl,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers    LONDON  AND   SOUTH-WESTERN    BANK.    AND 
UNION  OF  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK.  LTD. 

Head  Offices— 
18  to  26,  STEPNF.Y  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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^£if^pr 

vS-W 

^H^ 

mf\Tf^^ 

w-^fl| 

Ss- 

W^  1       J  1.      *•                     Doctor. 

1        ^^^^                               Recommend  It. 

^!^^Bt^ 

*Ix^ 

>>                   Delicious!  Delicious!  I 

Purest  of  the  Pure. 

SOLO    EVERYWHERE. 

Ask    at     your     Confectioner's    or     Stores    for 
Mackintosh's,  and  if  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 
ing a  supply   send   us   tight   penny   stamps   for 
\i  Very  Large  Sample  Packet,  post  free. 

T 

/i'ii'l;;".l'i""m 

Accept  no  Substitute. 

Y 

Vj 

JNO.  MACKINTOSH,  Ltd.,  The  Toffee  Mills, 
HALIFAX. 

^ 

Byi'l!*"''"'')!!i>tra 

The  Expositor's  Greek  Testamept 

NOW  KEADV,  THE  THIRD  VOLUME  OK 

THE  EXPOSITOR'S  GREEK  TESTAMENT 

Edited  iiy  ti!e 
Rev.   W.    ROBERTSON   NICOLL,   M.A.,   LL.D. 

Handsomely  printed  ond  bound  in  buckratn.     Imp.  %vo. 
Containing  :-- 

The    Second    Epistle    to   the 
Corinthians. 

By  thk  Very  Rev.  Dean  BERNARD,  D.D. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Galatians. 

Bv  the  Rev.   FREDERICK   RENDALL,  M.A. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians. 

By  the  Rev.  Principal  SALMOND,  D.D. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Philippians. 

Bv  the  Rev.  H.  A.  A.  KENNEDY,  D.Sc. 

The  Epistle  to  the  Colossians. 

By  PKoKts.soR  A.  S.  I'EAKE,  M.A. 
ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 
Volume  I.,  880  paRes,  containirig — 
,S7.  Mntlhew,  Si.  Mark,  SI.  Luke.    By  Ihe  Rev.  Prof.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D. 
St.  John.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Marcus  Dods,  D.D. 

Volume  II.,  1)54  paRes,  containing;— 
The  Acts  of  the  Apostles.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  K.  J.  Knowling,  D.D. 
Tht  Epistle  to  the  Romans.    By  the  Rev.  Prof.  James  Denney,  D.D. 
The  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians.     By  the  Rev.  Prof.  G.  G.  Findlay, 
D.D. 

'the  price  of  each  volume  is  28.-.    Volumes  I.  and  II.  may  still 
be  liad  at  subscription  price,  viz.,  30/-. 

Subscribers  to  Volumes  I.  and  II.  may  obtain  Volume  III.  on 
payment  of  IB/-. 


HODDER  i&  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,   E.G. 


IdON'T  COUGH  for    I 

i  keating's  lozenges  i 
i  easily  cure  i 
Itheworstcough.I 

^1  One  gives  relief.    An  increasing  ^M 

^1  sale  of  over  80  years  is  a  certain  ^M 
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Cecily's  Party 

Scene  :   A  Morniiij^-room 

Cecily :  Mother,  here's  a  letter  for  me  !— another  invitation  ! 
Oh,  Mother!  "Miss  Brown  Eccles  requests  the  pleasure  of 
Miss  Potter's  company  at  a  small  party  on  Thursday, 
January  25,  nine  to  eleven.  R.S.V.P."  Oh!  mother,  can  I 
go  ?  Of  course  I  can  :  I've  nothing  that  day.  Wednesday  is 
Aunt  Georgie's  party,  and  Friday  the  school  party.  Nothing  on 
Thursday  !     How  jolly  ! 

Mrs.  Poller:  It  is  very  kind  of  them  to  ask  you,  darling, 
and  we  will  think  about  it.  Now  go  upstairs  and  fetch  your 
work,  or  you  will  never  finish  that  bag  for  auntie's  birthday. 

Cecily  :  Oh,  mother,  I  cnn'l—l  really  can't  be  bothered  to  do 
that  bag  now.  I'm  so  tired  of  it,  and  I  told  Flora  Welsdon  I 
should  certainly  be  able  to  go  a  walk  with  her  this  morning  at 
twelve,  and  there  !  that  was  the  front-door  bell  ! 

Mrs.  Poller :  Well,  Cecily,  you  know  I  don't  want  you  to 
give  up  the  holidays  entirely  to  pleasure.  It  doesn't  suit  you  ; 
Baby  told  me  last  night  you  had  been  cross  with  him  for  some 
time. 

Cecily  (angrily) :  Tell  tale  tit  !     What  a  shame  ! 
Mrs.  Poller:  Cecily  ! 

Cecily  (pouting)  :  I  don't  care.  He  hit  me  first,  nasty  little 
creature,  always  wanting  me  to  play  at  his  silly,  childish  games. 
I'm  twelve  now,  mother,  you  must  remember.  Oh  !  here  is 
Flora.     Good  morning.  Flora  ! 

Flora  (a  little  girl  of  ten  dressed  in  brown)  :  Good-morning, 

Mrs.  Potter.    Good  morning,  Cecily.    Can  you  come  for  a  walk? 

Mrs.  Potter :  Thank  you.  Flora,  I  think  >iol,  to-day.    I  have 

some  work  I  want  Cecily  to  finish.     Come  another  time,  my 

dear. 

Flora :    Oh,  very  well  !     Perhaps   it  will   be    better,   as  I 
have  to  get  home  early  to-day.     I  won't  stay  and  interrupt, 
then.   Good-bye,  Cecily. 

Cecily  (furious,  and  not  lifting  her  eyes)  :  Good-bye. 
(Mrs.  Potter,  after  seeing  Flora  out,  sends    Cecily  for  her 
work.     They  sit  sewing,  Cecily  still  angry.) 

Cecily  (suddenly  and  defiantly) :  "  Well,  anyhow,  I  hope 
you  won't  be  so  horrid,  you  and  father,  as  to  keep  me  from 
going  to  the  Brown  Eccles'.  I  believe  father  will  say  that  the 
party  goes  on  too  late  ;  and  if  I  go,  I  shall  stay  to  the  end." 

Mrs.  Potter :  It  is  no  use  talking  like  that,  Cecily.  You  are 
sewing  very  badly,  my  dear  (e.xamining  Cecily's  work).  See, 
this  flower  must  come  out.     Look  at  the  stitches. 

Cecily :  Oh,  if  I  could  I  would  fling  the  horrible  thing  into 
the  Thames,  and  never  see  it  again.  I  suppose  you  7tton't  let  me 
go,  now  I'm  being  naughty.  And  it  will  be  a  lovely  party.  I 
heard  Annie  McGregor  say  there  would  be  a  splendid  conjurer. 
Mrs.  Potter  (patiently) :  We  will  wait  till  father  comes 
home,  then  see. 

Cecily  (remorsefully) :  I  am  horrid,  I  know,  and  you  are  good 
to  me.  But  if  I'm  good  now,  it  will  seem  as  if  I  was  just  being 
good  so  as  to  get  to  that  party.     (She  sighs.) 

Mrs.  Potter :  Little  daughter,  father  and  I  do  love  you  and 
try  to  do  what  we  can  for  you.  Try  to  believe  that.  And  come 
here  ;  let  me  set  you  going,  or  you  will  never  begin. 

(They  sew  for  an  hour  in  silence.  When  the  lunch  bell 
rings,  Cecily's  frown  has  disappeared.) 

Cecily :  Mother,  look  how  prettily  the  pink  goes  with  the 
mauve.     Shall  I  use  it  for  that  bud  ? 

Mrs.  Potter:  Yes,  do  ;  it  is  very  effective.  Why,  you  have 
nearly  finished.     How  well  you  have  got  on  ! 

Cecily  (now  calm  and  happy)  :  It  will  be  in  time,  after  all. 
Mother,  I  think  I  will  work  a  little  every  morning  of  the 
holidays.  I  really  think  you  enjoy  the  afternoons  and  evenings 
more — I  do  really,  mother  dear.  And  mother,  I'm  sorry  I  was 
so  rude.     Will  you  forgive  me  ? 

(At  Lunch.) 

Mrs.  Potter:  Fred,  may  Cecily  go  to  a  party  at  the  Biown 
Eccles'  on  the  twenty-fifth  ? 

Mr.  Potter :  Certainly,  but  she  must  leave  at  ten. 

(Cecily  looks  at  Mrs.  Potter  and  says  nothing.) 

Mrs.  Potter:  It  does  not  begin  till  nine,  Fred;  it  would 
hardly  be  worth  going  to 

Air.  Potter  (looking  at  Cecily's  eager  face) :  Well,  suppose 
we  say  eleven — just  for  once. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

A  Famous  Food.— It  would  be  difficult  to  find  the  man 
or  woman  who  has  not  heard  of  Frame-Food.  Almost  every 
one,  too,  knows  something  of  the  nature  of  this  popular 
food.  Not  every  one,  however,  has  taken  the  opportunity  of 
testing  it.  This  food  is  very  nourishing  and  strengthening, 
and  contains  all  the  constituents  so  vitally  necessary  for  the 
full  development  of  infants  and  young  children,  and  for  building 
up  the  strength  of  invalids,  and  is  at  the  same  time  pleasant 
to  the  palate,  is  very  inexpensive,  so  that  there  is  nothing 
which  can  possibly  prevent  its  adoption.  The  proprietors, 
however,  make  it  still  more  easy  for  the  public  to  test  it,  for 
they  offer  to  send  a  sample  gratis  and  post  free  to  any  who 
send  an  application  to  the  Frame-Food  Company,  Battersea, 
London.  Any  reader  of  The  British  Monthly  can,  obtain 
one  of  these  samples  by  mentioning  the  name  of  the  magazine. 

The  Perfection  of  Underwear.— The  "  Australlama " 
underwear,  which   is   manufactured   and   supplied   by  Messrs. 
W.  Greensmith,  Downes  &  Son,  of  Edinburgh,  and   which  is 
generally  admitted  to  be  the  perfection  of  woollen  underwear, 
is   so  beautifully  soft  that  it  cannot  irritate  the  most  delicate 
skin,  and  it  is  guaranteed   non-shrinking.      "Australlama"  is 
made  from  a  combination  of  the  finest  Australian  merino  wool 
and    Indian    cashmere    fleece.     Both   are   the    finest    of  their 
kind,   and   each   contains   properties   which   the   other  lacks. 
When  spun  together,  however,  they  form  what  is  undoubtedly 
a  most  perfect  yarn  for  the  purpose  of  underware.    The  main 
advantages  of  "Australlama"  as  a  clothing  are  that  it  supplies 
warmth   without    weight,  and  is  wonderfully  soft.       It  can  be 
had  in  various   weights   suitable   for  any  season  and  climate, 
and  retains  its  softness  and  elasticity  in  each  texture  till  worn 
out,  and  never  gets  hard  or  "felted."    There  are  no  overlaid 
seams,  as  all  garments  are  shaped  when  woven.      This  adds 
much  to  the  wearing  qualities  of  the  garment  and  comfort  to 
the    wearer.     Those    who    do    not    require    such    a   luxurious 
fabric    as    "Australlama"    will    find    another   material    manu- 
factured by  this  firm  most  satisfactory.    I  refer  to  the  "Llanola" 
garments.      Although   the   quality  of  yarn   used   is  inferior  to 
that    employed    in  the   manufacture  of  "Australlama" — inso- 
much as    it  contains   no   admixture   of  Indian   cashmere — the 
grade   of  manufacture    is   the    same,   and   the   material   itself, 
made    from   selected   Colonial   fleece,   will   be  found   to  share 
many  of  the  advantages  claimed  for  "Australlama."    "  Llanola  " 
is,  of  course,  a  purely  woollen    fabric,  and  will  be  found  soft, 
light,  and   warm,  wearing    well,  and   proving   practically  non- 
shrinking.       .Almost    every    conceivable    garment   for   ladies', 
gentlemen's,  or   children's    underwear,  or    night-wear,  can   be 
obtained  in  either  of  these  materials,  at  reasonable  prices,  but 
want  of   space    forbids    our    giving  detailed   particulars  here. 
Messrs.    Greensmith,  Downes  &  Son,  of   143,  George   Street, 
Edinburgh,  supply  gratis,  an    illustrated  booklet  giving  fullest 
particulars    of  the    material    itself   and   the    gaiments  to   be 
obtained  in  it. 

A  Household  Necessity.— During  the  dull  damp  winter 
days  the  housewife  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  wood 
of  the  furniture  brillant.  The  wardrobe,  sideboard,  and  other 
conspicuous  articles  require  constant  polishing,  and  possibly 
the  expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  labour  means  that  the 
articles  remain  bright  for  but  a  few  hours.  Stephenson's 
Furniture  Cream  is  a  preparation  which  has  a  reputation  not 
only  for  polishing  with  very  little  labour,  but  for  imparting  a 
lasting  brilliance  to  furniture,  etc.,  even  in  the  dampest  of 
weather.  It  should  find  its  way  into  every  home,  especially 
as  a  jar  costs  but  a  trifle,  and  most  stores,  ironmongers,  and 
oil  merchants  stock  it. 
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A  SWORN 
DECLARATION 


I, 


f(  I  ROBERT  GEORGE 
SMITH,  of  143, 
St.  Ann's  Road, 
South  Tottenham,  in  the 
County  of  London,  do 
solemnly,  sincerely,  and 
truly  declare  as  follows 


"For     a     period    o^     nearly 

twenty  years  I  have  euffered 

from  deafness  of  a  very  severe  nature,  and  for  its  cure 

have  undergone,  from  time  to  time,  four  operations, 

which,  however,  have  been  unsuccessful, 

"About  six  weeks  ago  particulars  of  the  Murray  liat  Drum  were 
brought  before  me  through  answering  an  advertisement,  and  I 
purchased  a  set  of  these  Drums. 

"  Immediately  upon  the  insertion  of  one  of  the  Drums  into  my 
ears  I  experienced  benefit,  and  since  the  first  insertion  my  bearing 
has  completely  returned  to  me  in  a  way  which  I  should  never  have 
anticipated,  and  I  have  no  hesitation  in  recommending  the  use  of  the 
Murray  Ear  Drum  to  all  those  who  have  suffered  as  I  have  in  the  past. 

"  And  1  make  this  solemn  declaration,  conscientiously  believing 
the  same  to  ix  true,  and  by  virtue  of  the  Statutory  Declarations 
Act,  1835. 

"  Declared  by  me  at  Lower  Tottenham,  in  the  County  of 
Middlesex,  this  30th  day  of  June,  1903. 

"{Signed)     ^    "f.  ii^^>t^:^ 

Before  me  {Si^ed)  J.  HOWARD  AVERY, 

,-/   CotHmifitoner /or  (Mth.i. 

In  order  that  no  one  may  be  in  ipiorance  or 
this  wonderful  discovery,  an  authoritative  book 
has  been  urepared  which  fully  describes  the 
nature  of  tnis  invention,  and  contains  the  most 
convincing  testimonials  from  those  who  have 
proved  its  value.  Bv  sending  your  name  and  address  to  THE 
MURRAY  COIV1PANY,l.  CENTURY  HOUSE, RECENT 
STREET,  LONDON,  W.»  you  will  receive  this  bock  ircc. 
Write  to-tiay  and  it  will  not  be  long  before  you  are  again  hearing. 
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Murray 
Ear  Drum 


FREE 
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Artistic  Furnishing 


The  J.  G.  GRAVES* 

SYSTEM  OF 

FURNISHING  .  .  . 


Embodies  every  element  of  satisfac- 
tion which  th«  u^wtexaclinKcusUiuicr 
could  (U'sire.  Wu  hold  ono  of  Ihe 
finest  sUx'llB  of  flniilled  goods  ready 
for  iinuiediate  sclecVion,  and  will  give 
estimates  and  expert  advice  tree  by 
post.  .       , 

Advantageous  arranRcmeots  for 
(Oradnal  pavment  ln»v  Iw  nia<le  in 
strict  conftiU'MCo  for  all  orders  from 
£5  to  £J<1"  anil  upwanls. 

.1.  G.  CiK.WES'  (fu'de  to  higb-class 
furnishing  is  sent  post  frw  on  apnli- 
cati.iii.  Dt-<iiKns  ami  estimates  for 
spei'ial  flttinKS  in  any  i>«rt  of  the 
tinitwl  Kingdom  supiilunl  free. 


^ 


J.  G.  GRAVES,       =»7  Division  St.,  SHEFFIELD. 
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jlsDuJIle  College,  l>arrodate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Illustrated 

PFOspectus  from 

John  Bo  wick,  Esq., 

H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees : 

£i5  and  £50 

inclasive. 


OF  Rev.  John  Moore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWTI    OBOUND8    OF    30  ACRES. 

It   bas  also  a   Oymnaslum,    a   Sanatorium,    and  a  Chemical  Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  bot'water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Kensington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL^  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friend s^  i6g8. 

Well-eqnipped   Boarding-School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasiunif  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm,  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.H.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R,  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


ee«e4afP  Coffegc,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Fttl9    Iftodefn     itttpTOfftttentm. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBBAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


<Bot>«rnor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illustrated  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL 
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Clirist's  Collegejlacklieath,  5.E. 

principal:    Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING    M.A.,  B.Sc. 
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IRceftcnt  /nastcre 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lond.)   Draw- 
ing and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

C.    FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.   (Lond.) 

S.  HOLYOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 

Piano. 


Uisitfng  'Ccacbcra 
A.  RHODES,  R.A.H.         I        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        I 

(Organ.)  \  {Violiit.)  \ 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science,     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

(  Vio/oiicello.') 
Public  School  Training. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alarge  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Btndy  prepares  for  Hatrlcalatlon. 

Cambridge  Higher  &  Local.  R.A.M..  R.C.M..  &  other 

Examinations.     Speciai  attention  t^iven  to  yuniors. 

Students  have  the   advanta>re   of  a   happy,    refined   home-life, 

combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  a  Public  ScliooL 

Fees  Reasonable. 


Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLEWELL 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 

MRS.    SIMMONS, 

H,    Royal    Paratle, 

Easthouvne. 
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WITH  PRESENTATION  PLATE   OF  THE 
LATE    REV.    R.     W.    DALE,    LL.D, 


The  late  Dr.  R.  W.  DALE. 

FIFTH  EDITION.       With  Portrait.      8vo,  cloth,  6/-. 

THE  LIFE  OF  R.  W.  DALE,  LL.D., 

Of  Birmingham. 
By    his    Son    A.    W.    W.    DALE,    M.A. 

"Well  and  brightly  written,  and  gives  us  both  an  interesting  portrait  of  the  man   himself,  ami   an   intelligent  and  discrimioaling 
account  of  the  various  controversies  in  which  his  active  temperament  engaged  him."— 7i///«. 

"  It  is  a  deeply  interesting  record  of  one  of  the  most  strenuous  and  useful  lives  of  modern  days.''— Dai'y  Jfewt. 
"  This  admirable  and  most  filial  biography.  "—/Ja;/)/  Chronicle. 

WORKS    BY    THE    LATE    DR.  R.    W.    DALE. 


ESSAYS  AND  ADDRESSES.     Edited  by  his 

Son.      I  hircl  Kdilion.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6.v. 
"  They  are  excellent  examples  of  the  earnest,  powerful,  and  closely  reasoned 
addresses  which  Dr.  Dale  was  in  the  habit  of  giving  on  important  occasions."— 
Scotsjtmn. 

LAWS  OF  CHRIST  FOR  COMMON  LIFE. 

Fwolfth  l',dition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  ^s.  6d. 
"  Sound  sense  and  wholesome  Christian  teaching  conveyed  in  pure,  idiomatic, 
and  forcible  Knglish." — Scotstuau. 

THE  EPISTLE  OF  JAMES,  AND  OTHER 

piSCOUkShS.     Fourth  Kdilion.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  bs. 
"These  discontsts  are  excellent."— CV/«?rA  />V//j. 

CHRISTIAN    DOCTRINE.     A   Series   of  Dis 

courses.     Ninth  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 
"These  discourses  .ire  cminenily  thoughtful  and  suggestive."— GKarrf/Wa. 

THE    TEN    COMMANDMENTS.     Eleventh 

Kdilion.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5.?. 
"  Full  of  thought  and  vigour." — Spectator. 

FELLOWSHIP  WITH  CHRIST.      And  other 

Discourses   on    Special   Occasions.      Fifth  Kdilion.      Crown  8vo, 
clolh,  ds. 
"These  are  certainly  among  the  most  massive  and,  as  a  consequence,  most 
impressive  sermons  of  the  (i^y  "Speaker. 


THE  LIVING  CHRIST  AND  THE  FOUR 

GOSI'KLS.     Thirteenth  Kdilion.     Crown  8vo,  cloth.  #m. 
"  Asa  man  of  culture  and  cltKiuencc  he  has  put  the  <a>c  Mron^ly  and  well,  and 
it  will  not  be  surprising  if  his  book  iihould  be  the  means  of  convincing  many  ihai 
the  assumptions  sometimes  made  about  late  origin  of  the  CtospeU,  etc.,  arc  utterly 
unfoundea."~.SV(»//wrtw. 

CHRIST     AND     THE      FUTURE     LIFE. 

P'ourth  l'"ditinn.     Cloth,    ur.   tai. 
"  Written  in  die  auth"r\  ch.iractcrislic  style." — Knoni. 

NINE      LECTURES      ON     PREACHING. 

Twelfth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  dt. 
"Admirable  lectures,  briefly  written,  earnest, and  practic«l."— /.(/«i«rr  U'rriii. 

THE     JEWISH      TEMPLE     AND     THE 

CHRISTIA.X  CHURCH.     A  .Series  of  Discourses  on  the  Episile 
to  the  Hebrews.     Eleventh  Kdilion.     Crown  8vo.  cloth.  6f. 
"Wholesomer  sermons  than    these    it    is    altnp&l    impo«Mble    lo    coacdvc.  * 
— Expositor. 

THE  EPISTLE  TO  THE  EPHE8IAN8.    Its 

Doctrines  .ind  I"ihtcs.  Thirternth  Kdilion.  Crown  8vo.  clolh.  7/.  t)d. 
*'  The  terse  and  vigorous  style,  rising  on  occasion  into  a  manly  and  imprr«Mve 
eloquence,  of  which  Mr.  I>alc  is  known  lo  be  a  mxster,  givc-i  lucid  expre^'fion  lo 
thought  that  is  precise,  couragcou".  and  original.  '—Spectatcr. 

WEEK-DAY     SERMONS.       Kighth     Edition. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3.V.  hd. 
"  In  this  volume  Or.  Dale  appears  at  his  best."— CAr////.i<r. 
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"CAFOLIN." 

(PURE  LIQUID  COFFEE.) 

Produces  Instantaneously  (with  Hot  or  Cold  Milk)  the  Best 

Coffee  in  the  World. 
Preserves  its  Fine  Flavour  and   its   Wonderful   Stimulating 

and  Sustaining  Powers. 
Cakes.  Puddings,  and   Ices  Flavoured   with   "  Cafolin      are 

most  delicious. 

It  is  "Cafolin"  alone  that  brinES  out  Ihe  hiph  qualities  of  Coffee  to 

Perteclion.     All  additions  of  substitutes  to  Ci  ffee  neutralise  or  destroy 

its  unique  salutary  efl'ects. 

AT    YOUR    GROCERS.     IN    "CAFOLIN"     BOTTLES. 

For  15  Coffee  Cups  '/" 

1-br  30  Coffee  Cups  

For  45  Coffee  Cups  

In  Large  Bottles,  lor  200  Coffee  Cups 


1/9 
a/6 

8  6 


H'/:en  not  oh/aiiinh.'e  fiotit  Grnceis  will  be  ictit  post  fiee,  on  receipl 

nf  Postal  Oilier,  bv 
THE  "CAFOLIN"  CO.,  LTD.,  20,  EASTCHEiyP,  LONDOJI.  E.G.  i^f^ff 


Splendid  for  daily  family  use,  of  the 
choicest  quality  and  Genoa  char- 
acter, 8Cl»   per  lb, 

"  ROTHESAY  RICE." 

A  deliphtful  plain  cake,  rirh  and  fragrant.     A  J-lb.  sample      ,' ' 
sent  FREE  on  receipt  of  3Cl«  in  stamps  to  cover  postage.         / 


"Tadno"  Cake  &  Biscuit  Factories, 


ASHTON-UNDER-LYNE. 


/^ 


WE  WOULD  LIKE 

TO   SEND  YOU 


AN  ILLUSTRATED  BOOK 

DERBY 

ROLL-TOP 
DESKS 

&  CHAIRS 

FREE  ON  APPLICATION  '  55.15.6 

CAN  ALSO  BE  HAD  UPON  A    DEFERRED  PAYMENT  SiSTEM. 
T.lnglesant  &  Sons  U'  ATLAS  HOUSE.  LEICESTER.  M 
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PRE:\/AIL> 
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15    USED 

Blllfl5H  AU  tHKOUGH. 

Free  from  Acid,  Poison «;  Grit. 
PRODUCED  QOICKLr 
„     ,„A  LASTING  Bi;ilUAHCY. 

The  A\aTchless"Mebl  Polish  Co.!r 
LIVERPOOL. 
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_     BRIGHT  IN  FINISH!         tla/itMlnlOArtShaiafrvmlkprincl/xtlrlmlm. 

Op  Superior  Quality.!  in'i^on  having  the'smufii  TAKeMsumvwTe. 

PLAIN  DIRECTIONS  FOR  RUG  &  MAT  MAKING  FREE 
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NOTICES 

A/l  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  February  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  February  i  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  Fkbruary  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Nausagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


place  as  a  home  mission  worker,  and  he  gave  a  marked 
stimulus  to  religion  in  Edinburgh,  and  indeed  over  Scotland. 
Some  of  the  most  brilliant  men  of  the  time  were  his 
assistants,  among  them  Henry  Drumraond,  John  Watson, 
and  James  Stalker.  He  has  left  Iwhind  him  a  truly 
venerable  name. 


DR.  HOOD  WILSON,  of  the  Barclay  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, was  one  of  the  greatest  Christian  workers 
in  Scotland.  From  the  first,  his  turn  was  distinctly 
practical.  He  was  a 
powerful  evangelist 
with  a  message  for 
the  poor,  and  he  was 
besides  an  assiduous 
visitor  and  a  great 
organiser.  He  con- 
stantly preached  to  his 
congregation  that  when 
they  were  saved  they 
should  do  their  utmost 
to  save  others.  There 
should  be  no  idlers 
in  the  Church.  His 
earnest  exhortation?, 
seconded  by  his  con- 
sistent example,  in- 
fluenced    many,    and 

sustained     for     more 

than    a    generation 

Christian  activities  on 

a    large     scale.       Dr. 

Wilson  was  also  very 

much  interested  in  the 

work   of  foreign    mis- 
sions.    Though  a  man 

of  vigorous  and  acute 

mind,  his  many  duties 

left  him  little  time  for 

study,  and  though  an 

impressive      preacher, 

his  sermons  were  not 

characterised  by  special 

depth     or     freshness. 

But  he  filled  his  own 


THE  LATE   REV. 


In  the  death  of  Mr.  James  Gray,  of  Dalkeith,  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  lose  a  loyal  and 
useful  member.  Mr.  Gray  was  a  native  of  Dalkeith, 
which  we  may  mention,  for  the  sake  of  our  English 
readers,  is  a  neat  little  town  not  far  from  Edinburgh, 
described  in  that  humorous  Scottish  story  "  Mansie  Wauch  " 
as  "the  real  land  of  Goshen."  Like  his  father  before  him, 
Mr.  Gray  followed  the  profession  of  banker.  Taking  an 
interest  in  public  work,  he  rose  to  be  Provost  of  Dalkeith. 
As  his  father  had  left  the  Secession  Church  and  joined 
the  Congregational  body,  Mr.  Gray  was  brought  up  an 
Independent,  but  when  Dr.  Fergus  Ferguson,  now  of 
Queen's  Park  United  Free  Church,  Glasgow,  came  to 
Dalkeith,  he  returned  to  the  Church  his  father  had  left  and 

connected  himself  with 
the  East  congregation 
in  the  town,  of  which 
Sir  Samuel  Chisholm, 
Bart.,  the  late  Lord 
Provost  of  Glasgow, 
another  native  of 
Dalkeith,  was  also  a 
member  in  the  early 
days.  For  twenty-six 
years  Mr.  Gray  was 
an  elder  in  the  East 
Church,  and  for  the 
last  twelve  he  was 
Session-Clerk.  In  the 
affairs  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church 
he  took  a  deep  interest, 
and  rendered  excellent 
service  on  the  Finance 
Committee.  He  was 
a  strong  advocate  of 
the  union  of  his  de- 
nomination with  the 
Free  Church,  and 
when  it  became  an 
accomplished  fact,  he 
found  a  wider  sphere 
of  usefulness  in  the 
larger  Church. 


A  brother  -  elder 
who  knew  Mr.  Gray 
well  summed  up  the 

AS 
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order  of  his  activities,  thus  :  "  First  his  business,  next 
the  Church,  and  then  poh'tics."  It  was  in  connection 
with  the  latter  that  he  became  closely  associated  with 
Mr.  Gladstone  in  his  Midlothian  campaigns.  Scottish 
Liberalism  had  in  him  a  thorough-going  supporter,  and 
it  is  safe  to  say  that  next  to  Sir  John  Cowan,  of  Beeslack, 
no  one  rendered  the  great  statesman  more  efficient  service 
in  his  battles  in  the  county.  Mr.  Gray  frequently  presided 
over  his  meetings  in  the  town.  It  was  he  who  was  chair- 
man of  the  huge  gathering  at  which  Mr.  Gladstone  made 
his  memorable  speech  on  Scottish  Disestablishment;  and 
more  than  once  he  had  the  honour  of  entertaining  the 
great  man. 

The  first  woman  to  be  ordained  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel  in  Scotland  was  the  Rev.  Caroline  Augusta  Soule, 
formerly  pastor  of  St.  Paul's  Universalist  Church,  Glasgow, 
who  died  the  other  day  in  her  eightieth  year.  Mrs.  Soule 
was  in  many  respects  a  most  remarkable  woman.  Her 
public  career  extended  over  half  a  century,  and  was  a 
record  of  usefulness  which  did  credit  lo  the  nobility  of 
her  character,  no  less  than  to  the  versatility  of  her  great 
gifts.  The  widow  of  a  Universalist  minister  in  Utica, 
Mrs.  Soule  was  from  her  earliest  years  a  brilliant  exponent 
of  the  doctrines  of  the  Church  to  which  she  belonged, 
and  her  varied  and  useful  career  was  of  unique  interest 
in  that  she  was  the  first  foreign  missionary  of  the  Univer- 
salist Church.  Scotland  was  the  scene  of  her  labours  ;  and 
it  was  her  mission  "to  wage  war  against  the  direful  sway  of 
the    Calvinism   prevailing    there."      She  commenced    her 


Photo  by  Crtrwe  &'  Rodders,  Stirting 

THE  LATE  EX-PROVOST  GRAY,   OF  DALKEITH 


Photo  l>y  Cltarlis  Mitchell,  Glasgo^v 

REV.   CAROLINE  AUGUSTA   SOULE 
The  First  Ordained  Lady  Preacher  ix  Scotland 

labours  in  Glasgow  in  1878,  preaching  her  first  sermon  in 
June  of  that  year.  After  two  years'  missionary  work 
carried  on  in  various  parts  of  Scotland,  England,  and 
Ireland,  she  was  ordained  a  preacher  of  the  Gospel. 
A  small  church  was  built  for  her  in  Glasgow,  which  she 
filled  for  some  years,  retiring  when  nearly  seventy  years 
of  age  in  favour  of  a  younger  minister.  Prior  to  coming 
to  this  country  Mrs.  Soule  led  a  busy  life  in  America. 
She  had  not  completed  her  seventeenth  year  when  she 
was  appointed  Principal  of  the  Female  Department  of  the 
Clifton  Liberal  Institute,  Utica,  N.Y.  She  was  an  intimate 
friend  of  the  great  Thurlow  Weed,  and  for  three  years 
assisted  him  with  his  literary  labours.  Mrs.  Soule  was  a 
brilliant  writer  of  American  stories,  as  well  as  a  capable 
editress.  At  one  time  she  had  sole  editorial  charge  of 
the  Christian  Leader.  It  is  pleasant  to  add  that  throughout 
her  eventful  life  this  gifted  lady  retained  the  sweet  gracious- 
ness  and  gentleness  of  voice  and  manner  which  was  the 
attraction  of  her  girlhood,  as  it  was  the  charm  of  her  age. 


The  Rev.  R.  J..  Campbell,  of  the  City  Temple,  has 
been  succeeded  at  Union  Church,  Brighton,  by  the 
Rev.  J.  G.  Stevenson,  who  during  the  past  five  years  has 
laboured  very  successfully  at  Newquay.  Mr.  Stevenson, 
who  has  a  promising  career  before  him,  is  a  personal  friend 
of  Mr.  C!ampbell,  who  was  the  means  of  bringing  him 
under  the  notice  of  the  friends  at  Union  Church.  The 
congregation  gave  Mr.  Stevenson  an  invitation  to  the 
pastorate  last  summer,  but  this  he  did  not  see  his  way  to 
accept,  and  it  was  only  after  a  second  pressing  call  was 
presented  to  him  that  he  agreed  to  go  to  Brighton.  His 
ministry  opened  well  on  the  first  Sunday  of  the  new  year, 
when  he  preached  to  large  congregations  in  Union  Church, 
and  made  a  most  favourable  impression.  In  his  morning 
discourse  he  paid  a  tribute  to  Mr.  Campbell,  and  said  his 
aim  would  be  to  conserve  in  his  pulpit  the  highest  and 
best  traditions  of  the  past. 
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The  Rev.  J.  G.  Green- 
hough,  of  Leicester,  has  retired 
from  his  pastorate  at  the  age 
of  sixty,  in  pursuance  of  an 
intention  long  cherished.  He 
proposes  to  devote  himself  to 
preaching  and  platform  work, 
largely  in  connection  with  the 
National  Free  Church  Council. 
Mr.  Greenhough  is  one  of  the 
most  popular  Nonconformist 
ministers  in  England,  and  is 
constantly  in  request  to  preach 
sermons  on  special  occasions. 
Though  at  one  time  hi.s  ortho- 
doxy was  questioned,  he  is 
distinctly  Evangelical  and  Con- 
servative rather  than  otherwise 
in  matters  of  criticism.  Mr. 
Greenhough  has  great  gifts  of 
wit  and  sarcasm,  and  these, 
combined  with  his  other 
qualities,  make  him  a  most 
effective  platform  speaker. 
Already  he  is  well-known 
throughout  the  whole  country,  and 
become  better  known  still. 


rev.  j.  g.  greenhough 


no    doubt    he   will 


the  Fraternal,  only  seven  are 
now  holding  East  London 
pastorates.  Formed  in  1875, 
at  the  house  of  the  Rev.  Archi- 
bald G.  Brown,  the  society 
originally  consisted  of  nine 
members,  four  of  whom  are 
still  living.  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Fletcher,  the  well-known  Secre- 
tary of  the  "Metropolitan 
F'ederation  of  Free  Churches, 
was  the  first  secretary,  but  for 
the  past  nineteen  years  the  post 
has  been  held  by  the  Rev. 
John  Hillman.  There  has  been 
no  break  in  the  continuity 
of  the  gatherings,  which  have 
taken  place  regularly  on  the 
Monday  after  the  first  Sunday 
in  the  month  for  twenty-eight 
years.  The  meetings  are  held 
at  the  homes  of  the  members 
in  rotation.  Breakfast  is 
provided  at  9.30,  followed 
by   a   season    of  prayer,    after 

which  books  are  exchanged,  and  a  meeting  is  held,  usually 

of  a  very  hearty  and  informal  character. 


, 


Ministers  frequently  complain,  and  in  many  cases 
with  good  reason,  of  the  migratory  habits  of  their 
congregations ;  the  group  of  the  East  London  Baptist 
Ministers'  Fraternal  which  we  reproduce  tells  the  story 
the   other   way.      Out   of  the   sixteen    members   forming 


Up  till  now  members  leaving  East  London,  but 
remaining  within  the  Metropolitan  area,  have  continued 
in  membership,  but  the  exodus  has  been  so  great  of  recent 
years,  that  at  the  last  meeting  in  1903,  after  the  resignation 
of  two  members,  owing  to  distance,  there  was  a  discussion 


HiLI.MAN. 


W.    JnvNF.S 


J.  H.  Banfield.  Fred.  H.  K>ng.        E.  H    Fllis.        W.  Murray. 


T.    Fl  KTCHHR. 


Photo  by  Rev.  F.  H.  King,  Stroud  Green,  N. 

A.  TiLDSLEY.  G.  T.  Edgi.ev.  .AkciiD.  G.  Brown.  T.  J.  Hazzari). 

W.  CiFK.  J.  R.  Cox.  D.  Tavlo«. 


W.  Thomas. 


G.  T.  Baii.ey. 
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as  to  the  advisability  of  changing  the  constitution  of  the 
Fraternal,  so  as  to  make  room  for  actual  East  London 
ministers.  Within  the  last  few  years  the  Rev.  Archibald 
Brown,  who  was  at  the  East  London  Tabernacle  for  thirty 
years,  and  who  is  called  the  "  father  "  of  the  Fraternal,  has 
removed  to  West  Norwood ;  Rev.  G.  T.  Bailey,  for  thirteen 
years  at  Leyton,  has  just  gone  to  Streatham ;  Rev.  J.  R. 
Cox,  who  founded  the  church  at  Bow  Common,  is  at 
Buckhurst  Hill ;  Rev.  G.  T.  Edgley  has  removed  from 
Plaistow  to  Harringay;  Rev.  T.  J.  Hazzard,  who  built 
the  Lighthouse  at  Bow  Common,  and  laboured  there  for 
eleven  years,  is  now  at  Wandsworth ;  Rev.  W.  Joynes, 
for  four  years  at  Poplar,  has  gone  to  New  Southgate ; 
and  Rev.  Fred.  H.  King,  who  was  for  five  years  at  Bow 
Road,  has  removed  to  Stroud  Green.  The  seven  who  still 
labour  in  East  London  are 
Rev.  William  Cuff,  at  Shore- 
ditch  Tabernacle ;  Rev.  E. 
Ellis,  at  East  London 
Tabernacle ;  Rev.  Joseph 
Fletcher,  at  Commercial 
Road  ;  Rev.  J.  Hillman,  at 
Hackney  ;  Rev.  W.  Murray, 
at  Walthamstow ;  Rev.  A. 
Tildsley,  at  Poplar  and 
Bromley  Tabernacle ;  and 
Rev.  W.  Thomas,  at  Vic- 
toria Park.  The  remain- 
ing two,  Messrs.  J.  Banfield 
and  David  Taylor,  no  longer 
hold  pastorates. 


In  Dr.  Goodrich,  of 
Manchester,  the  new  Chair- 
man of  the  Congregational 
Union  of  England  and 
Wales,  who  entered  upon 
his  duties  at  the  beginning 
of  January,  the  churches 
possess  a  man  of  marked 
individuality,  and  they  may 
rest  assured  that  the  des- 
tinies of  the  denomination 
are  in  good  keeping  for 
another  year.  Dr.  Goodrich's  high  reputation  as  a  preacher 
and  pastor,  the  success  which  has  attended  his  labours 
in  two  of  the  most  important  spheres  in  the  Congre- 
gational body,  his  ripe  scholarship,  and  his  enlightened 
interest  in  public  questions  have  long  marked  him  out  for 
the  position  which  he  now  occupies.  He  is  a  Londoner 
by  birth,  having  been  born  in  the  metropolis  sixty-three 
years  ago.  It  is  rather  noteworthy  that,  although  his 
grandfather  was  a  deacon  of  a  Congregational  Church, 
his  parents  were  members  of  the  Episcopal  commu- 
nion. Dr.  Goodrich's  first  charge  was  at  Braintree, 
in  Esse.x,  where  he  began  his  ministry  in  1864.  Here 
he  found  much  work  to  his  hands.  In  addition  to  his 
pastoral  labours  he  was  Secretary  of  the  County  Union, 
comprising  nearly  one  hundred  Churches,  and  assisted  to 
direct  the  labours  of  about  eighteen  lay  preachers.  In 
1876    he    removed   to   the   historic   Elgin  Place   Church, 


Glasgow,  where  he  soon  became  a  leader  of  Christian 
thought,  and  proved  himself  a  fit  successor  of  the  eminent 
preachers  who  had  preceded  him  in  the  pastorate.  A 
broad-minded  man,  Dr.  Goodrich  did  much  to  assuage 
the  bitterness  aroused  by  the  doctrinal  controversies  which 
were  then  raging  in  Scotland  ;  and  by  way  of  showing  that 
Evangelical  faith  and  modern  scholarship  were  compatible. 
Professor  Robertson  Smith  and  Professor  Bruce  both 
occupied  his  pulpit  when  they  were  under  attack. 
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DR.   A.   GOODRICH 
I'HE  Ni-:\v  Chairman  of  the  Congkegational  Union 


Three  years  ago  Dr.  Goodrich  removed  to  his  present 
charge  at  Chorlton  Road,  Manchester,  which,  as  is  well 
known,  is  one  of  the  strongest  and  most  influential  churches 
in  the  denomination.  The  membership  numbers  about  750; 

and  there  are  several  mission 
churches  with  upwards  of 
200  members  dependent 
upon  it.  The  Sunday  school 
has  an  aggregate  of  1,400 
scholars  and  120  teachers. 
Chorlton  Road  Church  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings 
in  Manchester,  and  huge 
congregations  crowd  it 
Sunday  by  Sunday.  Thus 
the  good  work  he  began  in 
Glasgow  is  being  continued 
in  Manchester.  Dr.  Good- 
rich while  in  Scotland  re- 
ceived two  important  calls 
to  Australia  and  also  one 
to  Brixton,  but  all  were 
declined.  About  a  year 
ago  he  was  invited  to  the 
pastorate  of  a  prominent 
Edinburgh  Church,  but  he 
left  the  decision  in  the 
hands  of  his  deacons,  who 
were  enthusiastically  sup- 
ported by  the  congregation 
in  their  determination  to 
retain  him.  An  excellent 
sketch  of  Dr.  Goodrich's 
career,  with  a  portrait,  ap- 
pears in  the  January  number  of  the  Evangelical  Magazine. 

The  Rev.  Benjamin  Bell,  M.A.,  B.D.,  who  is  about 
to  retire  from  the  charge  of  the  Withington  Presbyterian 
Church,  Manchester,  which  he  has  held  for  twenty-one 
years,  is  a  member  of  a  well-known  and  highly  gifted 
Scottish  family.  It  is  not  generally  known  that  he  is  a 
brother  of  Professor  Joseph  Bell,  of  Edinburgh  University, 
whose  powers  of  observation  and  of  reasoning  from  facts, 
as  exemplified  in  his  lectures  to  students,  first  suggested 
to  Sir  Conan  Doyle,  who  attended  his  classes,  the  methods 
of  enquiry  which  he  has  elaborated  so  successfully  in  his 
Sherlock  Holmes  detective  stories.  The  Rev.  Benjamin 
Bell,  after  graduating  in  Arts  at  Edinburgh,  went  through 
a  course  of  theological  study  at  Tubingen,  and  took  the 
Bachelor's  degree  in  Divinity.  He  was  the  Cunningham 
Fellow  of  New  College  in  1870,  and  in  the  following  year 
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assisted  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Marcus  Dods  in  Cllasgow. 
In  September,  1871,  he 
was  ordained  at  Friock- 
heini,  Forfarshire,  and  re- 
mained there  until  1882, 
when  he  went  to  Man- 
chester. Mr.  Bell  has 
been  one  of  the  hon.  sec- 
retaries of  the  Manchester 
branch  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society  for 
ten  years,  and  hopes,  after 
his  retirement  from  the 
Withington  pastorate,  to 
devote  himself  to  work  in 
Manchester  and  the  dis- 
trict in  connection  with  the 
Society's  centenary  meet- 
ings. Mr.  Bell's  wife,  who 
died  recently,  was  the 
second  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  Alexander  Colquhoun- 
StirlingMurray-Dunlop,  an 
Edinburgh  advocate  who 
for  sixteen  years  represented 
Greenock  in  Parliament. 


Photo  by  A,  Coupe,   ll^ithin^ton^  Manchester 

REV.   BENJAMIN   BELL,   M.A.,  B.D.,  WITHINGTON 


Thk  announcement  of 
ihe  death  of  the  Rev.  Edwin  Williams,  M.A.,  Vice- 
Principal  of  Trevecca  College,  at  the  comparatively  early 
age  of  fifty-two  years,  caused  profound  sorrow  throughout 
the  English  and  Welsh  Presbyterian  Churches  of  Wales. 
Mr.  \\'illiams  was  adored  in  the  denomination,  and  how 
wide  was  the  circle  of  his  influence  was  conspicuously 
shown  at  his  funeral,  when  his  remains,  which  lie  in 
Talgarth  Churchyard,  were  preceded  by  a  vast  pro- 
cession, consisting  of  about  a  thousand  ministers,  elders, 
and  laymen,  who  sang  Welsh  and  English  hymns  on 
the  way  to  the  place  of  burial.  Born  in  St.  Davids, 
Pembrokeshire,  Mr.  Williams  had  a  distinguished  college 
career.  .After  the  usual  course  at  Trevecca,  he  became 
an  Exhibitioner  of  Jesus  College,  Oxford,  and  in  1874 
took  his  degree  of  B.A.  with  honours.  His  first  and  only 
pastoral  charge  was  Trinity  Church,  Aberdare,  where  he 
laboured  for  half  a  dozen  years.  In  1885,  upon  the  death 
of  Dr.  Harris  Jones,  the  denomination  called  him  to  a 
Professor's  chair  at  Trevecca  College,  where  he  rendered 
noble  .service  and  obtained  the  esteem  and  love  of  his 
students.  Mr.  Williams  was  an  attractive  preacher,  cul- 
tured, earnest,  and  deeply  spiritual,  with  always  a  special 
message  to  young  people.  As  a  man  he  was  tender, 
true,  and  lovable,  and  his  memory  will  be  cherished  by 
those  who  knew  him  for  many  a  day.  Mr.  Williams 
married  the  only  daughter  of  the  veteran  preacher,  the 
Rev.  David  Philips,  of  Swansea,  by  whom  and  three 
children  he  is  survived. 


succession  to  the  late  Rev. 
\V.  J.  Woods,  on  Tuctday, 
January  5.  A  reception 
wa.s  held  at  the  Memorial 
Hall,  at  which  Mr.  Mitchell 
was  welcomed  with  the 
utmost  cordiality.  Dr.  Good* 
rich,  of  Manchester,  the  new 
Chairman  of  the  Union, 
who  presided  over  the 
gathering,  paid  a  high  tribute 
to  Mr.  Mitchell's  work  as 
a  minister  and  as  Principal 
of  the  Nottingham  Institute, 
and  alluded  to  the  im- 
jx)rtance  of  the  office  he 
was  undertaking,  in  view 
of  the  changes  in  the  con- 
stitution of  the  Union.  Dr. 
Rowland,  Chairman  of  the 
General  Committee,  and 
other  well-known  ministers 
also  took  part.  Mr.  Mitchell 
starts  his  work  under  the 
happiest  auspices,  and  from 
every  quarter  comes  the 
heartiest  good  wishes  for 
much  success  in  his  new 
sphere.  In  the  Principal- 
ship  of  the  Nottingham  Theological  Institute,  Mr.  Mitchell 
has  been  succeeded  by  the  Rev.  D.  L.  Ritchie,  formerly 
of  St.  James's  Church,  Newcastle,  one  of  the  younger 
ministers  of  the  denomination,  of  whom  much  is  expected. 


The  Rev.  J.  A.  Mitchell,  the  late  Principal  of  Notting- 
ham Theological  Institute,  began  his  labours  as  Secretary  pi^t^  tr  Mrc*iXM  gmi..  sn-uue* 
of  the  Congregational  Union  of  England  and  Wales,  in      » »£  "-.^te  vice  hrincipal  wili.iams,  of  trevkcca  colukcb 
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No^Way    Wilderness 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

A  wilderness  where  there  is  no  way. — Job  xii.  24. 


THAT  is  what  the  year  or  the  century  will  be  to 
every  man  who  has  no  faith  in  God  :  it  will  be  a 
wilderness,  and  in  the  wilderness  there  will  be  no  way. 
Could  desolateness  be  more  graphically,  more  picturesquely, 
and  more  vividly  pourtrayed  ?  That  is  the  way  with  every 
life  that  has  no  Divine  centre,  a  double-minded  life;  it  is 
driven  about  by  every  wind  of  doctrine  and  policy,  it  is 
hardly  a  life  at  all.  The  question  for  us,  standing  at  the 
opening  year  or  the  opening  century,  is,  Mho  will  guide 
us?  who  will  make  the  wilderness  a  tolerable  place?  who 
will  find  water  for  us  in  the  hot  sand?  who  will  show  us 
the  road  where  there  is  none  ?  Of  course  it  is  in  man  to 
imagine  that  he  can  find  his  own  way  ;  it  is  not  in  man 
that  liveth  to  direct  his  own  steps.  We  must  be  guided, 
if  we  would  be  guided  aright — guided  to  happy  and 
satisfactory  issues,  by  the  hand  of  the  living  God.  He 
Who  made  the  wilderness  must  find  the  way.  I  cannot 
find  it ;  I  am  confused  and  bewildered  :  on  the  right  hand 
is  darkness,  and  on  the  left  impenetrable  gloom,  and  the 
whole  blue  sky  is  a  great  frowning  cloud. 

To  understand  Job's  full  conception  of  God's  sovereignty, 
we  should  begin  at  the  fourteenth  verse.  Job  says  :  Of  course 
there  is  a  natural  religion — certainly ;  the  beasts  may  be 
teachers.  "  But  ask  now  the  beasts,  and  they  shall  teach 
thee ;  and  the  fowls  of  the  air,  and  they  shall  tell  thee." 
The  fowls  of  the  air  may  be  truth-tellers.  "  Or  speak  to 
the  earth,  and  it  shall  teach  thee ;  and  the  fishes  of  the 
sea  shall  declare  unto  thee."  There  are  more  preachers 
and  teachers  than  we  are  sometimes  aware  of  ''Verily 
I  say  unto  you,  God  is  able  even  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham."  We  have  been  unjust  to  bird  and 
beast  and  swimming  things,  and  we  have  made  to  ourselves 
preachers  and  teachers  and  guides.  What  we  won't  do  is 
to  pray  God  to  make  us  good  listeners.  There  is  plenty 
of  music  going  on,  but  music  is  wasted  on  deafness ; 
there  is  an  abundance  of  teaching  going  on  all  the  time 
by  sunshine  and  starlight  and  in  cloudless  day.  To  him 
that  hath  an  ear  to  hear  this  word  comes  ;  let  him  hear 
what  the  Spirit  saith.  But  man  is  not  wise  ;  he  thinks  he 
knows,  and  he  does  not,  poor  drivelling,  fuddled,  muddled 
creature  !  He  thinks  he  knows  something  about  beginnings, 
and  beginnings  can  never  be  known  but  by  God.  He 
who  thinks,  therefore,  that  he  can  go  back  mentally  to 
origins  is  already  dethroning  God  and  putting  himself  in 
a  wrong  place  in  the  universe.  Man  should  be  a  listener, 
a  seeker,  a  groper,  if  haply  he  may  find  God  or  suddenly 
stumble  against  His  throne.  Oh  that  men  were  wise,  that 
they  understood  these  things  ! 

Now,  what  is  Job's  conception  of  life  ?  Evidently  Job's 
conception  of  life  is  that  all  things,  big  and  little,  coming 
and  going,  are  of  God.  The  suggestion  is  sublime ;  if 
it  can  be  carried  out,  it  will  become  a  religion  ;  if  it  can  be 
spiritualised,  it  will  become  the  true  religion  ;  if  it  can  be 
enlarged  by  growing  experience,  man  will  see  in  that 
spiritual  religion  a  spiritualised  offering  of  blood.  Blood  is  the 
atonement.  With  my  latest  breath  I  -would  insist  that  no 
man  can  resist  the  idea  of  redemption  by  blood  who  really 
understands  what  the  word  "  blood  "  means.  I  will  not  allow 
any  inadequate  definition  to  stand  for  a  moment  on  any 

*  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple, 


inch  of  sanctuary  ground;  no  man  must  come  into  the 
sanctuary  with  his  own  little  and  insufficient  definition  of 
the  word  "  blood  "  :  it  is  fire,  life,  God.  But  the  poor  old 
decrepit  Church  of  all  communions  has  allowed  the 
thief  to  take  away  all  the  holy  and  more  than  golden  plate 
of  the  sanctuary,  to  secularise  it,  perhaps  to  boil  it  down 
into  cornmon  metal,  and  sell  it  in  the  open  marketplace. 
We  have  allowed  the  word  "  blood  "  to  go.  He  washes 
his  heart  in  water  in  which  there  is  no  cleansing. 
Water  cannot  reach  the  very  part  to  which  it  is  directed- 
But  if  men  will  have  false  definitions  of  principal 
terms,  then  their  so-called  religion  or  theology  becomes 
confusion.  Would  God  I  could  by  the  mercy  of  Heaven 
and  the  penetration  of  the  Holy  Ghost  enable  some  poor 
soul  to  see  the  idea  of  blood  as  I  see  it !  It  has  been  the 
comfort  of  my  heart,  the  youth  of  my  growing  age,  the 
delight  and  the  inspiration  of  my  profoundest  communion 
with  God  and  study  of  His  Word.  But  as  a  preacher  I 
would  bear  this  mournful  testimony,  that  we  cannot  get 
people  to  begin  with  definitions.  They  think  they  can 
leap  into  the  religious  idea  at  any  point  they  choose  to 
select.  They  cannot  so  leap  into  science,  into  law,  into 
engineering,  into  philosophy  ;  but  they  iiaiagine  that  they 
can  leap  into  what  they  call  religion  at  any  time  and  in 
any  way,  and  then  it  is  a  mere  matter  of  successive  skin- 
shedding  opinions.  O  my  Lord,  they  have  defiled  the 
sanctuary,  they  have  vulgarised  the  Cross  ! 

Job  will  have  it  that  God  is  sovereign  :  he  says  that 
God  does  everything ;  the  hand  of  the  Lord  hath  wrought 
this  and  that;  in  God's  hand  is  the  soul  of  every  living 
thing,  beast  and  bird  and  insect — things  you  stamp  on 
without  knowing  it,  and  thus  stamp  out  so  much  of  God 
"and  the  breath  of  all  mankind"  (Job  xii.  10).  Is  it 
really  all  mankind  ?  Yes.  But  the  white  man  will  not 
speak  with  the  black  man  if  he  can  help  it.  Those  who 
are  supposedly  high  in  .social  circles  will  not  speak,  except 
by  intermediaries  and  interpreters,  to  those  who  are  trying 
to  scrape  a  living  out  of  the  reluctant  earth.  Yet  the 
breath  of  all  mankind  is  in  the  hand  of  God.  God  doeth 
what  He  pleaseth.  Behold,  He  breaketh  down,  and  that 
which  He  breaks  down  cannot  be  built  again.  When  a  man 
is  boastful  and  self-dilating  and  self-expansive,  and  when 
he  speaks  great  wojds  of  his  own  dreaming,  the  Lord 
"shutteth  up  a  man,"  makes  his  jaws  come  together,  "and 
there  can  be  no  opening."  This  is  God's  defiance  hurled 
at  the  whole  world  by  the  men  who  know  God  and  express 
in  some  struggling  degree  His  kingdom  and  His  purpose. 
In  the  degree  in  which  I  realise  this  I  must  go  to  God  for 
everything.  If  I  build  a  little  wall,  and  build  it  with  the 
sword  in  one  hand  and  the  trowel  in  the  other,  if  the  Lord 
build  not  the  wall,  neither  Balbus  nor  Neherniah  can  put 
up  the  structure.  If  I  attempt  to  speak,  and  He  should  give 
me  tetanus,  lockjaw,  not  all  the  smithery  in  the  world  can 
open  the  jaws  which  God  smites  with  His  hand.  Oh  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  Him  I  I  would  draw  nigh 
unto  Him  and  make  my  peace  with  Him,  and  acquaint 
myself  with  Him,  and  make  a  fiiend  of  Him.  Behold,  He 
withholdeth  the  waters,  and  they  dry  up  from  the  dry 
earth  ;  then  He  sendeth  them  in  great  torrents,  great  flood- 
Thursday  morning,  January  3,   1901. 
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rebukes,  iind  they  overturn  the  earth,  and  the  measure 
thereof,  and  the  spies  that  have  gone  forth  without  His 
certificate  or  without  reverence  for  His  Name,  that  they  may 
get  more  control  over  the  laws  of  nature.  But  we  have 
always  counsellors  left  who  charge  us  fees  for  guidance  ? 
That,  however,  is  a  mistake,  for  "  He  leadeth  counsellors 
away  spoiled."  But  still  we  have  the  judges,  the  men  of 
solemn  countenance  and  slow  speech?  And  behold,  in  a 
moment  He  "  maketh  the  judges  fools."  But  still  we  have 
the  kings,  the  kaisers,  and  the  mighty  tsars  ?  No,  for 
"  He  looseth  the  bond  of  kings,  ...  He  leadeth  princes 
away  spoiled,"  and  He  doubles  up  the  mightj,-and  like  the 
fabled  giant  He  reserves  Ulysses  for  a  honne  Iwuche, 
and  so  He  is  sparing  him  that  He  may  keep  him  until  the 
last.  This  is  Job's  conception  of  the  Pivine  sovereignty, 
all  power,  all  wisdom,  all  sufficiency.  Has  that  conception 
of  God  ever  been  surpassed  ?  If  you  take  out  of  the  New 
Testament  that  which  makes  it  the  New  Testament,  that 
same  Personality  and  blcod  just  spoken  of,  there  is  nothing 
in  the  New  Testament,  so  evacuated,  that  cannot  for 
sublimity  and  pathos  be  outmatched  by  the  Old  Testament, 
which  is  by  its  very  oldness  always  new. 

In  addition   to  this,  Job's  conception  of  sovereignty  is 
that   all    things   are    still   in    process.     If  we  could  realise 
that  conception,  it  would  make    all  things  new,  it  would 
rebuke  impatience,  it  would  impose  self-restraint,  it  would 
cause  men  to  say.  Judge  nothing  before  the  time.    AVhen 
God    says  from  His  throne,  as  Jesus  said  from   His  Cross, 
"  It  is  finished,"  then    we    may    begin  to   form    opinions. 
But  whilst  the  great  idea  of  the  universe  is  in  process,  why, 
of  course  we  change  our  opinions  as  the  facts  come  and  go. 
As   development   proceeds,   opinion    varies ;    as  the  inner 
and   spiritual  substance   grows,    and    presses    its   meaning 
more  closely  upon  our  attention,  we  order  back  our  words, 
for    new   conditions  require  new  expression.      We  should 
try  to  remember  this  when  we  try  to  tie  up  opinions  within 
the  four  corners  of  trust-deeds.     Ah   me  !  there  have  been 
persons   at  a  certain  stage  of  uncertain  development  who 
have    bound    down    theological    life    and    imagination    to 
legal    phrases.      What    are     legal   phrases  ?     Phrases    you 
pay    six-and-eightpence     for.       There    are    persons    who 
have    bound    down    the   Trinity    to    an    expression    upon 
which  counsel's  opinion  has  been  taken.     What  we  have  to 
do  is  to  watch   the   Divine  movement ;    that  movement  is 
always  in  the  direction  of  largeness   and  expansion,  more 
and  more  catholicity.      Yet  that  is  a  very  different  thing 
from  wantonness  and  mere  licence,  unsanctified  imagination. 
There  can  be  no  harm  in  every  man  looking  at  his  own 
trust-deeds  every  five  years,  so  as  to  see  how  far  they  corre- 
spond with  any  new  pledge  of  the  Kingdom  of  God  which 
Providence  may  have  brought  into  distinctiveness  and  pre- 
cision of  meaning.     True  religion  is  a  growing  religion ;  it 
never  outgrows  itself  except  by  expansion,  and  as  summer 
may  outgrow  even  bright,  songful  spring. 

We  can  have  the  foundation,  and  yet  retain,  or  revise, 
or  modify,  or  differently  express  architectural  ideas ;  we 
may  have  the  personality  without  a  new  environment.  Job 
regards  the  whole  process  as  a  process  of  coming,  going, 
reshaping,  readapting.  Job  teaches  us  that  there  is  a 
defined  limit  to  all  men.  Man  at  his  best  estate  can  be 
shut  up,  can  be  thrown  down,  can  be  ground,  so  to  say,  into 
his  old  elements,  and  have  them  put  together  again  by 
the  same  creative  hand,  with  a  new  adaptation,  a  new  charm. 
There  is  a  defined  limit  to  all  men,  according  to  the  teaching 
of  Job,  and  to  all  power,  and  to  all  sub-management.  It  is 
in  sub-management  that  we  all  go  wrong.  We  think  our- 
selves managers.     That  is  a  fatal  mistake  ;  at  best  we  are 


only  sub-managers,  and  sul)-managers  ought  to  consult  the 
Manager,  the  Providence,   the  God   Who  ha.s  called   him 
into  his  stewardship.     Herein  it  is  permissible  to  Ik-  what 
an  ignorant  world  might  call  inconsistent.     I  see  before  me 
in  this  house  several  iron  pillars.     They  bear  up  the  roof 
and  the  greater  beams  of  the  edifice  ;  and  if  you  want  one 
idea  of  consistency,  you  will  find  that  in  any  iron  pillar  you 
ever  saw  anywhere.     My  difficulty  is  with  the  trees.     I  have 
no  difficulty  with   the   iron  pillars  ;  I   know  where  to  find 
them,  I  need  not  measure  them  again,  because  I  took  their 
measure  a  quarter  of  a  century  ago.     But  who  can  tell  the 
discomfort  I  have  with  the  trees  :  they  are  hardly  two  weeks 
alike  in  some  seasons  of  the  year ;  I  leave  them  young,  and 
I  find  them  withered,  if  I  stay  away  a  few  months.     I  left 
them   pollarded  and    shapely,  and  put  them  into  various 
figures,  some  of  beasts,  some  of  birds,  and  I  said,  I  will 
return   in   twelve  months,  say,  and   see   how   you   do.     I 
return    within    twelve     months,    and    behold,    what    has 
happened  ?    These  are  not  the  trees  I  left  ?    Yes,  they  are  ; 
they  have  lived— lived  under  the  light  of  day,  under  the 
smile  of   God — lived   in   chymic   relation  and   responsive 
relation  to  a  thousand  ministries  yet  to  be  discovered  and 
named   that  had  been   playing  upon   them   and   eliciting 
their   secret  and  their  purpose.      There  are  some  of  us 
very  consistent.    You  have  no  idea  how  consistent  a  brick 
wall  can  be  :  it  attracts  no  attention,  it  excites  no  alarm, 
it    is    never    the    occasion    of   the    uprising  of  a    great 
panic    in    relation    to    the    movements   of   the    heavens 
and  the  earth.     I  do  not  think  we  have  been  respectful 
enough  to  brick  walls  in  this  relation.     But  what  difficulty 
we  have  with  the  nursery  !     If  the  nursery  were  nothing  but 
brick  walls,  we  might  shut  it  up  for  six  months ;  but  it  is  the 
place  of  the  children.     And  we  have  got  the  notion  some- 
how that  children  are  to  be  always  children ;  and  yet  in 
two  or  three  years  where  are  they  ?    They  are  most  incon- 
sistent ;  they  have  grown  ;  by  the  lifting  up  of  their  stature 
they  have  sought  the  heavens.    Oh  how  sad !  yet  oh,  how 
grand ! 

Then  the  fourth  conception  of  Job  is  that  nothing  is  to 
be  judged  at  its  worst.  Give  everything  time ;  the  worst 
may  be  the  turning-point  towards  the  best.  Do  not  give  up 
A  man  when  he  is  at  his  worst ;  do  not  listen  even  to  Philip 
when  he  is  drunk ;  do  not  seize  a  man  at  the  lowest  point  of 
his  character,  and  hold  him  up  to  scorn  :  he  is  better  than 
that,  sometimes  even  that  man  can  pray  with  edification  to 
his  own  soul,  and  edification  to  the  souls  of  others.  The 
worst  of  men  are  better  than  Pharisaism  makes  of  them. 
In  the  worst  man  there  are  plenty  of  tears,  if  you  only  knew 
how  to  touch  them.  In  was  we  call  lower  life  is  much  of 
Divine  life,  if  we  could  only  interpret  it.  Oh  the  misery  that 
life  has  had  to  undergo  !  It  has  had  no  advantages  ;  the  few 
advantages  it  may  in  some  cases  have  had  have  been  limited 
and  disabled  by  circumstances  and  environments  we  really 
never  can  fully  understand.  Let  us  remember  this  also, 
that  we  never  show  refinement  by  depreciating  the  want  of 
it  in  others.  Refinement  ceases  to  be  refinement  when  it 
ceases  to  be  humane,  noble,  and  benevolent.  If  we  have 
had  greater  advantages  than  others,  those  advantages  ought 
to  lead  us  into  deeper,  larger  sympathy,  and  ought  never  to 
lead  us  in  the  direction  of  derision  and  contempt.  1  have 
hope  of  the  worst ;  I  believe  that  these  wanderers  will  one 
day  all  come  back ;  I  want  us  to  give  them  a  reception 
worthy  in  some  poor  degree  of  the  love  of  God.  You  can 
receive  a  returning  wanderer  in  a  spirit  that  without  words 
rebukes  and  smites  him;  or  you  can  receive  the  wanderer  in 
a  spirit  which  seems  to  suggest  to  him  that  he  is  welcome. 
The  welcome  can  be  so  given  as  to  deepen  his  own  shame ; 
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no  word  may  be  spoken,  no  cross  look  may  be  offered,  and 
yet  by  the  very  overflow  of  love  a  man  may  be  made 
ashamed  of  himself,  and  may  begin  to  mutter  where  he 
cannot  articulate  his  feeling  in  prayer. 

Now,  how  do  these  things,  this  view  of  God,  and  this 
interpretation  of  His  Providence,  look  from  the  point  of  view 
of  a  new  year  and  a  new  century  ?  Two  distinct  pictures, 
each  true,  might  be  painted.  The  pessimist  has  a  case; 
never  let  us  forget  that.  On  the  other  hand,  the  optimist 
has  also  a  case.  Probably  the  world  was  never  further  oh 
towards  the  Kingdom  of  God  than  it  is  this  day  ;  probably 
more  money  is  spent  in  the  cause  of  God  than  ever  was 
expended  before  ;  probably  more  enthusiastic  and  sanctified 


hearts  are  devoted  to  the  cause  of  the  Kingdom  than  ever 
came  up  to  the  altar  in  earlier  days.  All  this  is  true  also. 
He  is  a  wise  man  who  sees  both  sides,  and  he  wiser  who 
says,  It  is  a  mystery,  all  of  it--a  terrible,  revolting  mystery 
on  one  side,  and  a  mystery  of  Providence  and  love  and 
redemption  by  blood  on  the  other  side ;  but  all  things  are 
in  the  hands  of  God.  We  need  not  whip  ourselves  into 
any  fretful  haste  or  impatient  demonstration,  as  if  we  loved 
the  world  more  than  God  does.  Let  God  rule  in  His  own 
world.  He  will  bring  in  the  morning  with  unspeakable 
quietness,  but  also  with  ineffable  glory.  Even  so.  Lord 
Jesus,  Thy  kingdom  come;  Father,  Thy  will  be  done  in 
earth  as  it  is  in  Heaven. 


Ministerial  Libraries 

II.   Dr.   Robertson   Nicoll's  Library  at   Bay   Tree  Lodge,   Hampstead 


WHEN  you  arrive  at  Dr.  Nicoll's  Hampstead  home, 
climb  the  green-and-white  staircase  lined  with 
literary  portraits  to  the  top  of  the  house,  and  you  will 
find  the  library.  It  is  a  long,  low  room  with  many  windows 
which  look  out  on  a  beautiful  view,  more  Continental 
than  EngHsh — a  slope  of  old  red  roofs,  green  trees,  and 
above  all  a  tower  and  bell. 

The  room,  which  is  more  than  sixty  feet  long,  and  was 
partly  built  for  Dr.  Nicoll,  is  carpeted  with  rugs,  and 
divided  in  the  centre  by  heavy  curtains.  At  the  far  end 
by  the  fire  stand  two  easy-chairs.  One  is  Dr.  Nicoll's, 
and  near  by  is  an  oak  coffer,  the  ark  in  which  many  manu- 
scripts find  rest.  On  the  floor  near  the  editor's  chair  are 
scattered  the  books  necessary  for  the  moment.  Shelves 
line  the  room,  and  bookcases  stand  out  at  right  angles. 
There  is  a  table  with  writing  materials  obviously  not  much 
used,  as  Dr.  Nicoll  practically  dictates  everything.  Heaps 
of  newspapers  are  in  one  alcove,  here  is  a  chair  piled 
with  letters,  and  there  are  rows  of  books  on  the  floor, 
many  just  arrived  from  the  office.  From  a  frame  on  the 
mantelshelf  in  the  outer  portion  of  the  room  looks 
the  mild  face  of  Mary  Collet,  the  heroine  of  "John 
Inglesant,"  and  above  hangs  a  portrait  of  Thomas 
Hardy.  The  mantelpiece  at  the  end  of  the  room 
holds  many  interesting  portraits.  I  notice  particularly 
one  of  Mrs.  Barrie  taken  with  Mrs.  Cable.  Here  is  also  a 
reproduction  of  Dr.  Nicoll's  favourite  picture,  Titian's 
"  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  and  near  by  are  some  valued 
photographs  of  Margaret  Ogilvy.  Books  are  everywhere, 
and  I  wonder  how  many  are  actually  contained  within 
these  delightful  walls.  "Twelve  thousand,"  Dr.  Nicoll 
tells  me,  explaining  that  his  is  not  a  library  in  the  proper 
sense  of  the  word.  His  father's  library  (many  books  of 
which  still  remain  at  the  old  home  in  Aberdeenshire) 
was  much  more  of  a  true  library — that  is,  it  included  the 
best  books  in  every  department.  "  My  books,"  said  Dr. 
Nicoll,  "have  been  mainly  put  together  with  an  eye  to 
the  requirements  of  a  journalist." 

"  Are  your  books  arranged  in  departments  ? "  I  asked, 
as  I  surveyed  a  shelf  where  a  novel  by  Anthony  Hope 
stood  beside  a  British  Quarterly  Review. 

"Roughly,  yes,"  said  Dr.  Nicoll,  leading  the  way  to 
his  theological  collection,  which  occupies  many  shelves.  It 
includes  many  commentaries,  English  and  foreign,  with  a 
krge  number  of  books  on  Church  History  and  Systematic 
Theology.     Among  them  are  such  books  as  the  works  of 


Thomas  Fuller,  Wodrow,  Isaac  Barrow,  and  others.  There 
are  comparatively  few  books  of  sermons ;  but  Dr.  NicOll 
points  with  pride  to  a  complete  set  of  the  "  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  Pulpit."  He  never  writes  on  any  theological 
or  experimental  subject  without  trying  to  find  out  what 
Spurgeon  thought  about  it.  Of  other  great  preachers  he 
likes  to  have  one  representative  volume.  I  asked  to  be 
shown  the  two  books  he  found  most  useful  to  him  in 
this  department.  They  were  Robertson  Smith's  fugitive 
writings  bound  together  in  one  volume,  and  Dr.  Hodge's 
"  Essays  on  the  Church." 

Near  the  theological  books  stands  a  set  of  shelves 
containing  books  of  poetry,  numbering  about  eight 
hundred.  Among  these  the  greater  English  poets  ap- 
pear in  good  editions ;  but  there  is  also  a  very  large 
representation  of  the  minor  poets.  "  A  few  of  the 
editions  are  scarce  and  curious,"  Dr.  Nicoll  said,  as  we 
stood  before  this  book-case.  "  See,  here  are  the  original 
editions  of  George  Macdonald's  poems,  which  are 
great  favourites  of  mine ;  though  I  complain  bitterly  of 
the  many  changes,  not  altogether  for  the  better,  which 
Dr.  Macdonald  has  made  in  his  poetry."  Dr.  Nicoll  con- 
fesses to  a  weakness  for  the  spasmodic  school,  especially 
for  Sydney  Dobell ;  other  favourites  are  William  Barnes 
and  Coventry  Patmore. 

I  remarked  on  the  large  collection  of  standard  books  of 
reference  in  all  departments,  and  Dr.  Nicoll  told  me  that  the 
"  Dictionary  of  National  Biography"  and  Chambers's  Ency- 
clopsedias  were  continually  in  use.  Chambers'  "  Dictionary 
of  Biography  "  is  also  most  helpful.  Allibone's  "  Dictionary 
of  English  Literature,"  and  especially  the  supplementary 
volumes  by  Foster  Kirk  (whose  work  is  on  a  much  higher 
level  than  Allibone's),  are  in  constant  requisition.  "  This 
collection  of  reference  books  saves  me  many  a  visit  to 
the  British  Museum,"  said  Dr.  Nicoll.  Pointing  to 
the  supplementary  volumes  of  the  "  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica,"  he  said  he  found  them  of  great  value  and 
well  executed,  though  the  "  Encyclopaedia "  itself  was 
out  of  date,  and  only  useful  for  some  of  the  literary 
articles. 

A  great  feature  of  the  library  is  the  very  large  collection 
of  biographical  books.  These  include  memoirs  and  remin- 
iscences of  every  kind,  and  number  over  three  thousand. 
Dr.  Nicoll  says  that  he  never  found  a  book  of  biography 
that  was  altogether  useless.  Even  the  poorest  yields  some 
fact  interesting  to  the  journalist. 
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"  What  are  your  favourite  biogra- 
phies, Dr.  NicoU  ? "  I  asked. 

"  Boswell's  Johnson,  Lockhart's 
Scott,  Mrs.  Gaskell's  Bronte,  Mrs. 
Oh'phant's  Edward  Irving,  and  Lang's 
Life  of  Lockhart ;  also  Trevelyan's 
Macaulay,  which  I  read  every  year. 
I  am  astonished,"  said  Dr.  Nicoll, 
"  that  nobody  has  thought  it  worth 
while  to  publish  an  annotated  edition 
of  Lockhart's  Life  of  Scott  in  the  style 
of  the  annotated  editions  of  Boswell. 
The  material  for  illustration  is  con- 
siderable, and  might  now  be  used 
without  offence." 

Of  novels  there  are  comparatively 
few,  but  near  his  chair  there  are  sets 
of  Scott,  Balzac,  Dickens,  Thackeray, 
George  Eliot,  and  the  Brontes,  be- 
sides representative  works  by  many 
other  writers.  Asked  to  mention  two  modern  novels 
which  had  pleased  him.  Dr.  Nicoll  named  Mrs.  Wharton's 
"  Valley  of  Decision  "  and  Mrs.  Gertrude  Atherton's  "  The 
Conqueror." 

There  is  a  fine  collection  of  books  on  belles  lettres  and 
literary  history.  Dr.  Nicoll  showed  me  his  first  editions  of 
Hazlitt  with  evident  satisfaction.  "They  belonged  to  my 
father,  who  was  an  ardent  admirer  of  the  great  critic,"  he 
said.  "  You  will  notice  that  they  are  in  the  original  boards. 
Here  is  my  Edinburgh  edition  of  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
and   another   set  I  am    very   proud   of — Bagehot's   works. 
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published  in  Hartford,  Connecticut. 
This  is  by  far  the  best  edition.  In 
my  opinion  there  is  no  writer  more 
useful  and  suggestive  to  the  modern 
journalist  than  Bagehot."  Scarcely  less 
honoured  is  John  Morley. 

The  only  two  writers  whose  books 
Dr.  Nicoll  has  bound  in  morocco  are 
his  great  favourites,  Mark  Rutherford 
and  Dora  Greenwell.  The  writings  of 
Edmund  Burke  stand  near  them,  and 
are  much  consulted. 

I  asked  I  )r.  Nicoll  if  he  took  much 
interest  in  American  literature. 

"A  great  deal,"  he  replied.  "In 
my  youth  I  read  much  in  it,  and  have 
continued  to  do  so.  You  will  see  I 
have  a  good  many  American  books. 
Here  are  Hawthorne,  Emerson,  Mrs. 
Beecher  Stowe,  and  Lowell."  For 
Emerson  (on  whom  he  wrote  the  centenary  essay  in  the 
North  American  Revinv)  Dr.  Nicoll  has  the  highest  ad- 
miration, and  also  for  Hawthorne.  Lowell  does  not  bear 
frequent  reading  so  well. 

There  is  a  large  collection  of  the  works  of  the  mystics, 
English  and  foreign,  in  the  library,  including  Swedenborg, 
Jacob  Boehme,  and  Madame  Swetchine.  I  also  noticed 
many  books  of  philosophy,  especially  recent  works — Huxley, 
James  Ward,  and  others.  Berkeley  and  William  Law  stand 
side  by  side. 

Standing  out  in  the  centre  of  the  room  there  is  a  book- 
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case  full  of  bound  volumes  of  the  Spiclator.  "  They  were 
presented  to  me  by  Mr.  Crockett,"  said  Dr.  Nicoll.  "I 
offered  him  in  return  the  complete  works  of  John  Owen, 
but  the  proposal  was  declined.  Not  that  I  disparage  Owen. 
I  sold  him  at  one  time,  but  bought  him  back  again  and  find 
him  useful."  Owen  is  side  by  side  with  a  writer  whom 
Dr.  Nicoll  admires  still  more— Thomas  Boston,  in  many 
volumes.  I  am  also  shown  the  writings  of  Dean  Church 
and  R.  W.  Dale,  both  special  favourites,  which  have  been 
read  over  and  over  again. 

Returning  to  the  subject  of  the  Spectator,  Dr.  Nicoll 
said  that  as  a  journalist  he  found  all  his  sets  of  reviews 
extremely  useful.  He  has  a  great  many  ;  I  noticed  many 
large  piles  of  them  about  the  room.  "It  is  only  in  these 
volumes  that  the  history  of  the  nineteenth  century  can  be 
found,"  said  Dr.  Nicoll.  "  As  a  rule,  books  on  the  history 
of  the  nineteenth  century  are  too  general  and  allusive, 
too  much  wanting  in  fact  and  detail,  to  be  useful  to  a 
journalist.  There  is  great  room,  I  think,  for  a  history  of 
the  nineteenth  century,  or  at  least  the  nineteenth  century 
from  the  death  of  Palmerston,  which  should  be  one-half  text 
and  the  other  half  quotations  with  references.  Historians 
have  sacrificed  too  much  to  the  necessity  of  being  readable, 
and  their  books  are  therefore  of  small  practical  value.  The 
history  of  the  last  forty  years  has  never  been  better  written 
than  in  the  opening  paragraphs  which  appear  week  by  week 
in  the  Spectator." 

I  enquired  if  the  critical  essays  were  equally  valuable. 
"  No  ;  but  they  are  sometimes  interesting  as  showing  the 
fi  rst  reception  given  to  remarkable  books." 

"  I  find  my  complete  set  of  the  Nonconformist  very 
helpful  to  me,"  Dr.  Nicoll  continued.  "  It  is  from  these 
volumes  that  a  full  and  true  history  of  Nonconformity  since 
1843  might  be  written.     There  is  no  such  book." 

In  the  section  of  the  library  devoted  to  Literary  History, 
Dr.  Nicoll  pointed  out  the  new  edition  of  Chambers's 
Cyclopaedia  as  a  really  valuable  book.  Austin  Dobson's 
works  on  the  eighteenth  century  he  finds  very  good  and 
tru.stworthy.  But  he  expressed  the  opinion  that  very  few 
books  on  literary  history  were  of  much  importance.  The 
writers  had  not  taken  the  necessary  pains.  Sets  of  literary 
journals  he  finds  most  useful — the  Athenceum,  Critic, 
Bookseller,  and  others.  "  The  literary  history  of  the 
Victorian  period  cannot  be  fully  and  truly  written,"  says  Dr. 
Nicoll,  "  without  consulting  these  volumes.  The  Athenceum 
has  been  fairly  well  used,  but  the  others  have  been  largely 
ignored." 

I  asked  him  how  he  had  acquired  his  books  ;  and  was 
told  that  he  had  bought  nearly  all  that  were  of  any  great 
value  to   him.     Books  sent  for   review   are   seldom  kept. 


"As  to  curiosities  and  rarities,"  Dr.  Nicoll  said  smiling, 
"I  once  had  in  my  possession  a  copy  of  'Vanity  Fair,' 
presented  to  Charlotte  Bronte  by  Thackeray,  which  I 
purchased  from  Miss  Bronte's  husband ;  but  fearing  it 
would  lead  me  to  become  a  collector,  I  presented  it  to  a 
friend.  However,  I  have  a  few  rare  books  in  my  library, 
though  none  for  which  a  high  price  would  be  paid." 

Many  books  have  been  dedicated  to  Dr.  Nicoll,  and 
they  are  placed  together  on  a  shelf.  He  has  not  a  complete 
collection  of  his  own  books,  but  shows  a  handsomely  bound 
Japanese  translation  of  his  "  Life  of  Christ."  In  the  hard- 
working life  of  a  journalist  it  is  almost  impossible  to  find 
leisure  for  book  writing,  and  most  of  Dr.  NicoU's  books  are 
reprinted  from   periodicals. 

"  When  are  you  going  to  give  us  your  history  of 
Victorian  literature?"  I  ventured  to  ask. 

"I  cannot  tell  you.  But  I  still  hope  to  do  it.  I  have 
been  collecting  materials  for  a  long  time.  My  hope  is  to 
do  it  on  a  large  scale,  devoting  one  volume  to  fiction, 
another  to  poetry,  a  third  to  theology  and  philosophy,  and 
a  fourth  to  belles  lettres.  I  am  assisting  Mr.  Thomas 
Seccombe  in  the  '  Illustrated  History  of  English 
Literature '  which  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  are 
to  issue  this  year.  The  difficulty  in  Victorian  literature 
is  to  get  control  of  the  vast  mass  of  materials.  The 
number  of  books  published  in  the  eighteenth  century  was 
comparatively  small,  so  that  it  is  possible  to  examine  such 
of  them  as  are  still  in  existence ;  but  the  more  one  studies 
Victorian  literature,  the  more  it  seems  necessary  to  read. 
It  is  particularly  diflScult  to  master  the  huge  literature  of 
memoirs.  Until  it  is  mastered,  no  proper  bibliographies 
can  be  given." 

"  Do  you  intend  to  add  to  the  number  of  your 
books.  Dr.  Nicoll?"  I  said,  glancing  round  the  well-filled 
shelves. 

"  No  ;  but  I  shall  sift  as  time  goes  on.  Before  you  go, 
let  me  show  you  one  of  the  books  I  prize  most  of  all,  the 
original  manuscript  of  '  The  Little  Minister.' " 

I  took  up  the  two  quaintly  bound  volumes  and  read  the 
inscription  : 

To  Dr.  Robertson  Nicoll, 

FROM  J.  M.  Barrie  the  Author, 

AND  May  Barrie  the  Binder. 

December,  1894. 

I  was  loth  to  go ;  my  eye  lingered  on  a  slender  set 
of  Stopford  Brooke  and  a  new  edition  of  Lamb.  I  turned 
at  the  door,  and  my  last  glance  at  the  library  showed  me 
some  red-and-white  flowers  blooming  half-way  down  the 
room,  and  a  bright  fire  burning  beyond.  O.  H. 


Paul  as  a  Preacher. — "When  it  pleased  God  to  reveal 
the  cross  of  Christ  in  Paul,  from  that  day  the  cross  of  Christ 
was  Paul's  special,  peculiar,  and  exclusive  Gospel.  The 
cross  of  Christ  is  '  my  Gospel,'  Paul  proudly  and  constantly 
claims,  in  the  face  of  all  comers.  The  cross  of  Christ,  he 
declares,  is  the  one  and  the  only  Gospel  that  he  preaches, 
that  he  always  preaches,  and  that  he  alone  preaches.  The 
cross  of  Christ  was  profitable  to  Paul  for  doctrine,  for  reproof, 
for  correction,  and  for  instruction  in  righteousness  :  and  nothing 
else  was  of  any  real  interest  or  any  real  profit  to  Paul.  The 
cross  of  Christ  was  the  alpha  and  the  omega,  the  beginning, 
and  the  middle,  and  the  end,  of  all  Paul's  preaching. 
Paul  drew  all  his  doctrines,  and  all  his  instructions,  and  all 
his  reproofs,  out  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  drew  his  profound 
and  poignant  doctrines  of  the  sinfulness  of  sin,  and  the  con- 
sequent misery  of  man,  out  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  He  saw 
and  he  felt  all  that  in  hiirself,  and  in  the  whole  world  ;  but  the 


cross  of  Christ  gave  a  new  profundity,  and  a  new  poignancy, 
to  all  that  to  him.  He  drew  his  incomparably  magnificent 
doctrines  of  the  grace  of  God  and  the  love  of  Christ  out  of 
the  cross  of  Christ :  those  doctrines  Of  his  in  the  preaching 
of  which  he  bursts  out  into  such  rapturous  doxologies.  The 
whole  of  the  life  of  faith  also,  in  all  its  manifoldness,  and  in 
all  its  universalness,  and  his  own  full  assurance  of  everlasdng 
life— all  that,  and  much  more  than  all  that,  Paul,  by  his  splendid 
genius,  and  it  all  so  splendidly  sanctified  and  inspired,  drew 
out  of  the  cross  of  Christ.  Take  away  the  cross  of  Christ 
from  Paul,  and  he  is  as  weak  as  any  other  man.  Paul  has 
nothing  left  to  preach  if  you  take  away  from  him  the  cross  of^ 
Christ.  His  mouth  is  shut.  His  pulpit  is  in  ruins.  His  arm 
is  broken.  He  is  of  all  men  most  miserable.  But  let  God 
reveal  the  cross  of  Christ  to  Paul,  and  straightway  he  can 
both  do,  and  endure,  all  things."— Z)r.  Whyte,  in  "  T/ic  Apostle 
Paul." 
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For    Love's    Sak< 

BY  HANNAH  B.  MACKENZIE 


""V'^-'''  ■'  'S  a  strange  story,  Douglas,"  said  Mr.    Runford, 

J-  Rector  of  Saxburgh-on-Sea.  "  You  asked  me  who  that 
pretty  httle  chap  with  the  golden  hair  and  blue  eyes  is,  who 
sat  opposite  you  in  church.     You  noticed  the  girl  with  him?" 

"  Yes,"  Douglas  Maitland,  barrister-at-Iaw,  replied,  "  I  did." 
He  did  not  say  how  much  he  had  noticed  her.  "  I  thought  she 
could  hardly  be  his  mother." 

"  She  is  the  schoolmistress  of  the  Saxburgh  School,  and 
little  Ellie  is  her  adopted  child,"  said  Mr.  Runford,  leaning  back 
in  his  chair. 

They  were  at  breakfast  in  the  pleasant  morning-room  of 
Saxburgh  Rectory,  the  Rector  and  his  guest.  Mr.  Runford 
was  a  handsome,  well-preserved,  genial  man  of  forty  ;  Douglas 
Maitland,  ten  years  younger,  was  dark,  tall,  clean-shaven,  keen- 
eyed,  and  had  the  look  of  a  man  who  had  had  varied,  perhaps 
sad,  experiences  in  life. 

The  Rector  went  on  :  "  It  is  three  years  since  it  happened. 
Christine  Roy — that's  the  schoolmistress — had  been  at  Saxburgh 
for  a  year.  I  was  sorry  for  her.  She  was  young,  pretty,  well 
educated,  and  refined,  but  she  lived  a  lonely  life  because  none  of 
the  Saxburgh  gentry—  save  the  mark !— would  associate  with  her. 

"It  was  November,and  one  morning  we  had  a  frightful  storm. 
There  had  not  been  such  a  one  in  Saxburgh  for,  I  daresay, 
fifty  years.  A  ship  in  distress  was  sinking,  and  no  one  could 
go  to  her  rescue  ;  we  had  no  lifeboat  then.  .\t  last  a  woman 
stepped  forward.  It  was  Christine  Roy,  the  little  school- 
mistress. 

"  '  Men,  men,'  she  cried — I  shall  never  forget  the  ring  of  her 
voice — '  are  you  going  to  see  these  poor  creatures  perish  before 
your  eyes  ?  You  have  wives  and  children  and  homes  ;  oh  ! 
even  if  you  lose  these,  God  will  look  after  them  ;  but  if  you 
stand  aside  and  see  others  perish,  you  will  lose  your  own  man- 
hood '.  Come,  come,  for  humanity's  sake,  for  these  perishing 
fellow-creatures'  sake,  for  God's  sake  !  I  will  take  an  oar  with 
you  myself.' 

"She  did,  Maitland.  I  tell  you  that  girl  is  as  great  a 
heroine  as  ever  Grace  Darling  was.  She  went  with  the  men, 
and  God  helped  them.  The  vessel  foundered  on  the  rocks 
before  our  eyes  ;  but  Ned  Brodie's  boat  came  back,  fighting 
her  ^ay  inch  by  inch,  with  two  in  her,  besides  the  crew.  One 
was  a  sailor— he  was  dead  :  the  other  was  that  little  chap." 

The  Rector  ceased  suddenly  ;  he  sat  forward,  his  elbow  on 
the  table. 

"  As  we  saw  them  in  the  trough  of  the  sea,  Douglas,  our 
hearts  failed  us  for  fear.  One  of  the  women  cried  out,  'Say 
a  prayer,  parson,  for  dear  God's  sake  : '  We  knelt  down,  and 
I,  hardly  knowing  what  I  said,  uttered  the  words  of  the 
Litany  : 

J-'rom   lightning  and  tempest ;  from  plague,  pestilence, 
and  famine  ;  from  battle  and  murder,  and  from  sudden  death—  ' 

"  .And,  with  a  sob,  the  people  responded  hoarsely,  '  Good 
Lord,  deliver  us  I ' " 

'■  We  took  the  rescued  ones  out,  but  the  man  was  dead. 
The  little  child,  with  the  seaweed  in  his  golden  hair,  his  blue  eyes 
closed,  seemed  dead  also  ;  but  we  soon  brought  him  to,  and 
Christine  Roy,  taking  him  in  her  aims,  said  almost  fiercely, 
'  If  no  one  claims  him,  I  shall  keep  him.  It  was  I  who  drew 
him  into  the  boat.'  " 

"  .And  from  that  day  to  this  he  has  been  Christine  Roy's 
Ellie." 

"  No  one  claimed  him  ? "  Douglas  Maitland  said.  He  was 
deeply  interested. 

The  Rector  shook  his  head. 

"  No  one.  And,  so  far  as  I  know,  there  was  no  clue  to 
point  to  whose  child  he  was.  It  has  been  a  strange  romance. 
But,  Douglas,  that  girl  is  a  noble  woman.  I  feel  as  if  I  had 
never  met  such  a  woman  before." 

Douglas  Maitland  looked  closely  at  his  friend.  Was  it 
possible  that,  forty  years  of  age  and  confirmed  bachelor  as  he 
was,  Cyril  Runford  had  found  a  woman  to  love  ?  But  the  Rector 
met  the  look,  and  smiled  a  little. 

"  No,  Douglas.     I   loved  a  woman  once,  many  years  ago  : 


I  don't  think  I  shall  ever  love  another.  But  if  I  had  never 
known  that  woman  in  the  past,  I  should  have  loved  Christine 
Roy." 

The  story  made  a  strange  impression  on  Doui^las  Maitland. 
He  had  seen  Christine  Roy  in  church,  and  her  pale,  clear-cut 
face,  with  its  delicate  features  and  clear  dark  eyes,  had  im- 
pressed itself  on  his  memory.  But  this  sto'ry  seemed  to  rivet 
it  more  firmly  there.  He  felt  as  if  he  should  like  to  hear  her 
speak. 

Quite  by  accident  he  met  her  one  day.  He  was  down  near 
the  sea,  and  suddenly  he  saw  Christine  Roy  sitting  under 
a  rock,  reading,  while  the  child,  his  little  trousers  tucked  up 
and  his  feet  bare,  was  digging  in  the  sands.  A  black  water- 
spaniel  came  bounding  along  the  shore;  the  child  ran  races 
with  it,  and,  when  the  dog  dashed  into  the  water,  the  child 
did  so  also.  A  great  wave  swept  in  ;  the  next  moment,  with 
a  little  cry,  the  child  was  carried  off  his  feet  into  the  water. 

Christine  Roy  was  at  the  water's  edge  in  a  moment  ;  but 
Douglas  was  in  before  her,  and  had  carried  the  child  to  land. 
The  latter  was  drenched  from  head  to  foot. 

Christine,  after  throwing  her  arms  round  him,  turned  to 
Douglas,  uttering  words  of  eager  thanks. 

"You  must  let  me  assist  you  to  get  him  home,"  Douglas 
said.     "  Is  it  far  ? " 

"  No,  no  ;  just  a  few  steps.      I   will  carry  him,"  she  said 
eagerly  ;  but  without  a  word  Maitland  swung  the  boy  up  in  bis 
arms,  and  bore  him  to  the  little  cottage  in  which  the  school- 
mistress lived. 
So  it  began. 

As  they  parted,  Maitland  said,  "  May  1  call  to-morrow  and 
see  how  he  is  after  his  drenching  .'  I  think  I  know  your  name  : 
it  is  Miss  Roy,  is  it  not .'     Mine  is  Maitland." 

Was  it  fancy,  or  did  she  give  a  curious  start  and  avert  her 
face  ?  He  was  certain  that  she  paused  before  replying.  Then 
she  said  slowly,  "  If  you  would  like  to." 

Maitland  had  come  to  Saxburgh  for  a  month  of  his  vacation. 
At  the  end  of  that  month  he  knew  the  truth.  There  was  no 
other  woman  in  the  world  for  him  but  Christine  Roy. 

He  had  called  one  afternoon.  Christine's  own  holidays  had 
begun.  They  were  sitting  in  the  little  parlour,  Ellie  playing 
outside  in  the  small  garden. 

Somehow,  Maitland  had  begun  to  tell  her  of  his  own 
youth. 

"  I  had  a  twin-brother — Waldo.  We  were  all  in  all  to  each 
other — until  the  woman  came.  I  have  no  right  to  say  a  word 
against  her.  Miss  Roy  ;  but  I  know  she  hated  me,  because  I  tried 
to  dissuade  Waldo  from  that  ill-starred  marriage.  They  were 
married,  and  went  abroad.  ...  I  never  saw  Waldo  again  : 
she  completely  alienated  him  from  me.  I  don't  know  if  he  is 
living  or  dead  ;  but — 1  know  she  left  him.  It  was  a  pitiable 
story.  ...  I  would  give  almost  anything  1  have  to  hear  of 
Waldo  again.  He  was  the  only  human  being  for  whom  I  had 
a  great  love,  and  somehow  my  very  soul  seemed  to  shut 
against  all  comers   after  I  lost  him  .   .   .   until— lately ;  but 

now " 

He  had  been  sitting  by  the  table  ;  Christine  was  in  the 
window,  watching  Ellie.  Suddenly  Maitland  rose,  and  took 
a  step  forward  to  her  side. 

She  lifted  her  head  suddenly.  Her  face  had  gone  quite 
white  ;  there  was  something  in  her  face— a  kind  of  terror — 
that  amazed  him  and  struck  him  dumb.  What  could  it  mean  ? 
As  he  came  closer  to  her,  she  started  to  her  feet  and,  with 
a  quick,  almost  wild  action,  pointed,  to  Ellie,  who  was  kneeling 
on  the  grass,  searching  for  something. 

"The  child— Ellie  '."  she  gasped.  Her  voice  sounded  low 
and  painting,  "  I  must  go  to  him  '." 

She  rushed  outside.  Maitland  followed  her,  puzzled  and 
astonished.  What  did  she  fear  about  the  child  ?  He  seemed 
all  right. 

He  saw  her  lift  Ellie,  bend  over  him,  and  hold  him  tightly 
in  her  arms.  The  child  began  to  explain  what  he  had  been 
doing,  in  his  broken  language. 
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"A  u'lim,  little  muvver— a  g'ate  big  wum  ;  an'  he  wiggled 
an'  wiggled,  an'  Ellie  couldn't  catch  him  !  "  The  child  went 
into  a  fit  of  childish  laughter. 

Maitland  waited  till  Christine  had  to  put  the  child  down 
and  turn  to  him.  Then  he  said  slowly,  "  There  is  something 
I  wished  very  much  to  say  to  you.  Miss  Roy,  before  I  go 
away.     May  I  go  back  with  you  to  the  house  ? " 

"  I — I  would  rather  not,"  Christine  said.  Her  face  was  still 
white,  but  a  crimson  spot  burned  on  either  cheek,  like  the 
mark  of  an  angry  finger.  "Not — to-day,  at  least.  Wait  until — 
until  tomorrow.  I  have  something — there  is  something 
particular  I  must  do." 

He  could  not  press  her  ;  he  had  to  go.  Christine  almost 
snatched  her  hand  from  his  as  he  held  it  for  a  moment. 
Maitland  walked  back  to  the  Rectory  in  a  maze.  He  could 
only  understand  her  strange  conduct  on  one  supposition — she 
guessed  what  he  was  about  to  say,  and  wished  to  avoid  it. 

But  he  would  see  her  to-morrow,  and  then  he  must  learn 
the  truth. 

He  called  at  Rowan  Cottage  the  next  afternoon,  to  find 
Christine  gone  and  the  house  locked  up  !  She  had  left  the 
keys  with  a  neighbour,  merely  saying  she  was  going  away  for 
her  holidays. 

Maitland  could  not  doubt  the  truth  now.  Christine  had 
guessed,  and  she  had  taken  the  gentlest  way  of  showing  him 
that  she  did  not  care  for  him. 

It  was  a  blow.  Douglas  did  not  disguise  the  truth  from 
himself.  He  had  never  loved  another  woman,  and  never 
would  now. 

He  went  back  to  London  presently,  and  tried  to  lose  himself 
in  his  work.  But  in  vain.  Christine  Roy's  face  came  between 
him  and  it. 

It  was  the  month  of  February  when  he  heard  again  of 
Christine.  A  letter  came  for  him  one  morning  ;  he  did  not 
know  the  handwriting,  but  he  opened  it,  and  read  : 

"  Dear  Mr.  Maitl.vnd, — 

"  Could  you  come  down  to  Saxburgh  even  for  an  hour  ? 
I  cannot  tell  you  why,  but  come,  for  your  own  sake,  as  well  as 
out  of  mercy  for  me,  if  you  can. 

"Christine  Roy." 

He  was  at  Saxburgh  before  noon.  He  did  not  go  to  the 
Rectory,  but  straight  to  Rowan  Cottage.  A  little  maid-servant 
admitted  him.  There  was  a  great  silence  in  the  house,  and  the 
maid  spoke  in  whispers. 

A  terrible  fear  struck  cold  at  Maitland's  heart. 

"Your  mistress — she  is  not  ill  ?"  he  asked  hoarsely. 

"  No,  sir  ;  it's  the  little  boy.  We're  afraid  he  won't  get 
better."    And  the  little  maid  broke  into  tender-hearted  tears. 

Maitland  was  shocked  ;  but  he  was  a  man,  and  the  news 
was  not  so  terrible  as  he  feared.  Little  Kezia  left  the  room, 
and  a  few  minutes  later  a  quiet  footstep  approached  it,  the  door 
opened,  and  Christine  Roy,  pale  as  a  ghost,  stood  there. 

Maitland  sprang  forward  ;  the  sight  made  the  blood  flow 
more  warmly  through  him.  But  Christine  kept  him  back  with 
her  hand. 


"  No  ;  don't  touch  me.  You  don't  know  what  kind  of  thing 
I  am.  I  have  been  a  thief  and  a  liar  ;  and  God  has  sent  me 
the  most  awful  of  all  punishments.  I  would  not  give  him  up 
myself;  and  now  God  is  going  to  compel  me  to  do  so.  It 
is  just.'' 

Though  her  words  seemed  wild,  her  tone  was  quite  calm. 
Maitland  said  quite  quietly,  "Tell  me  what  you  mean,  Miss 
Roy,  and  why  you  sent  for  me.  I  am  all  at  sea.  Is  it  about 
Ellie?" 

"  Yes."  She  stood  by  the  table,  steadying  herself  by  leaning 
upon  it,  and  went  on  :  "  Ellie  is — your  brother  Waldo's  child. 
I  knew  it  all  along  ;  and  I — I  hid  it  from  you. 

"  Let  me  go  on — quickly.  .  .  .  They  all  thought  there  was 
nothing  to  show  who  the  child  was  ;  but  I  found — a  letter.  It 
was  sewed  inside  his  little  dress,  in  oil-skin  paper.  The  man 
who  was  drowned  near  him  had  put  it  there  :  he  was  taking 
him  to  England.  Your  brother  Waldo  died  in  America,  and 
sent  the  child  home  to  you,  with  a  message  asking  your 
forgiveness.  I — have  the  letter  yet.  ...  I  was  not  sure  who 
you  were  till  you  told  me  the  story.  I  knew  you  would  take 
Ellie  from  me.  O  my  God  !  Thou  knowest  how  I  have 
suffered  for  my  sin,  my  guilty  silence,  since  !  But  my  punish- 
ment has  cotne — my  punishment  !  " 

"Christine  !  "  cried  Maitland.  In  a  moment  he  was  beside 
her,  his  face  glowing,  her  hands  in  his.  "  My  poor  little  child  ! — 
my  poor,  little,  loving  child  !  Don't  you  think  I  understand  ? 
Your  life  was  athirst  for  love  ;  and  when  the  boy  came  into  it, 
he  satisfied  that  thirst — you  couldn't  give  him  up.  Christine, 
why  didn't  you  tell  me  ?  Don't  you  know  I,  too,  loved  you  ? 
My  dearest,  my  darling,  won't  you  let  me  love  and  comfort  you 
now  ?  The  boy  is  yours,  whether  he  lives  or  dies  ;  and  I  am 
yours  also,  Christine,  bravest  and  sweetest  of  women,  whose 
only  sin  was  as  sweet  as  another  woman's  virtue  !  " 

She  looked  at  him,  half  comprehending,  her  face  still 
white  and  cold.  Then  a  quiver  passed  over  it ;  her  eyes 
melted  and  filled  ;  she  burst  into  a  passion  of  tears,  and 
in  that  passion  allowed  Douglas  Maitland  to  take  her  into 
his  arms. 

Ellie  did  not  die,  though  he  was  at  death's  door.  And  one 
day,  a  month  later,  Douglas  Maitland,  coming  down  to  Sax- 
burgh, took  the  fragile  little  form  in  his  arms,  and  held  it  close 
while  he  said,  "  Ellie,  I  am  your  uncle  ;  but  I  am  also  going  to 
be  your  father.  Little  mother  is  coming  to  live  with  me,  and 
she  is  going  to  bring  you  also." 

The  child  tried  to  clap  his  feeble  little  hands. 

"  I'se  so  happy  !  an'  'oo'll  give  Ellie  heaps  an'  heaps  of 
g'apes,  won't  you,  new  favver  ?     Ellie  so  thirsty  ! " 

Maitland  laughed,  and  Christine  laid  her  hand  on  his  arm 
and  looked  into  his  eyes. 

"  You  are  sure  you  won't  care,  Douglas  ?  I  have  been  so 
wicked — and  to  you." 

"  Never  say  that  again,"  he  whispered,  taking  her  in 
his  arms  as  well  as  Ellie.  "  To  me  your  sin  will  never 
be  a  real  sin,  dearest,  because  it  was  committed  '  For  Love's 
Sake.'" 


Dr.   Dale  and  the   Church's  Functions 


The  Church  ...  is  a  society,  larger  or  smaller,  consisting 
of  those  who  have  received  the  Divine  life,  and  who,  with  what- 
ever inconstancy  and  whatever  failures,  are  endeavouring  to  live 
in  the  power  of  it. 

The  interference  of  organised  Churches  with  organised 
political  societies  has  proved  after  all  a  false  method  of  effecting 
the  great  objects  of  the  Christian  Gospel  ...  I  have  the 
gravest  fears  of  what  will  come  from  the  present  passion  of 
some  excellent  persons  to  capture  Christian  churches  and  to 
change  them  into  political  and  municipal  caucuses.  It  will 
compel  a  serious  reconsideration  of  the  true  idea  of  the  Church. 
I  have  no  objection  to  political  caucuses  :  they  are  necessary  ; 
but  God  forbid  that  any  Church  of  which  I  may  ever  be 
minister  or  member  should  be  a  caucus. 

...  I  was  particularly  puzzled  by  a  paragraph  in  which 
1  deprecated  the  waste  of  strength  occasioned  by  intermeddling 


with  politics  and  other  matters  lying  outside  the  direct  line  of 
ministerial  work.  It  seemed  odd  that  at  the  beginning  of  my 
ministry  I  should  have  seen — apparently  with  such  clearness — 
the  truth  which  has  come  home  to  me,  as  if  it  were  fresh  and 
unfamiliar,  at  the  close  of  it. 

Give  me  a  Church  polity  which  is  what  men  call  practical — 
a  polity  which  in  its  completeness  can  be  realised— and  I  am 
sure  that  it  is  something  different  from  the  ideal  polity  of  that 
Divine  society  whose  Builder  and  Maker  is  God. 

Churches  exist,  not  merely  for  the  consolation  and  ultimate 
salvation  of  their  individual  members,  but  that  the  Divine  life 
which  is  in  them- developed,  invigorated,  and  disciplined  by 
common  worship,  by  ethical  as  well  as  spiritual  instruction,  bv 
the  atmosphere  and  traditions  and  public  opinion  of  a  society 
which  is  the  home  of  Christ  and  of  the  Spirit  of  Christ— may 
change  and  transfigure  the  whole  order  of  the  world. 


( 
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^^Dale   of    Birmingham": 

A     Remembrance     and     an     Estimate 

BY   W.   SCOTT   KING 

-pHE  sermon  of  Dr.  Dale's  .-hich  I  recall  with  most  sins."    The  sermon  i)etrayed  most  of  the  features  which 

JZ    T  r^  1"      A  he  preached  m  Carrs  Lane  I  found  l,y  repeated  visits  were  Dr.   Dale's  characteristics, 

upon  the  death  of  Matthew  Arnold;  and  .t  is  with  those  First   of  all,  it   required   every    scrap    of    knowledge  and 

aching    lines   of    Matthew    Arnold    smging    at    my    heart  intelligence   I  possessed  to  grasp  his  meaning  and  follow 

that    1    attempt   to    set    down    the    fugitive  memories    I  the  stringent,  unpicturesque  logic.     I  was  convinced  then, 

possess    of    die    days    when    I    strayed    to    Carrs    Lane  as  I  was  upon  dozens  of  later  visits,  that  to  hundreds  of 

from   my   rightful    denommational    fold    whenever    a    free  his  hearers  he  must  havi 
Sunday     came      my 


•e  been  largely  unintelligible,  and 
that     he    influenced 
them,  as  he  unques- 
tionably did  influence 
them,  rather  by  the 
fine    rhetorical 
splendour  of  his  dis- 
course, and  the  sense 
of    intellectual    and 
spiritual     niastery, 
together    with    the 
intense     atmosphere 
of  moral  integrity  with 
which  he  impregnated 
the    very     building, 
than    by    the    exact 
truths  that  the  sermon 
dealt  with.     This,  of 
course,    does    not 
apply  to   many  who 
had     been      reared 
under  him  and  had 
caught    by  long   ex- 
perience   the    domi- 
nating   notes  of  his 
theology.  But  it  must 
have  applied  to  the 
throng      of      young 
shop   assistants    that 
crowded  his  galleries 
at  night,  and   to  the 
rows  of  gentle  youths 
and     maidens     who 
came     with    their 
parents     from      the 
suburbs      to       hear 
him     on    Sunday 
mornings. 

Some  months 
later  our  theological 
professor,  the  Rev. 
F.    W.    Macdonald, 

over  me.  But  to  Dale  we  all  went.  The  well-set  frame,  lectured  at  the  College  in  Handsworth  on  Wordsworth's 
the  unministerial  but  rather  commercial  dress,  the  ringing  patriotic  sonnets.  Dr.  Dale  was  in  the  chair.  When 
emphasis,  the  firm  hand-grip  of  the  rail,  the  undis-  the  brilliant  litterateur  had  sat  down  after  his  hour's 
guised  use  of  manuscript  (a  flagrant  sin  in  my  eyes),  scintillation,  the  massive  chairm'an  rose.  Hitherto  he 
and  the  impassioned  last  five  minutes  of  the  sermon,  was  associated  with  theology  and  some  stiff"  cbss-books 
when  the  manuscript  was  abandoned  and  the  preacher  in  our  minds,  and  the  last  thing  we  looked  for  was  a 
came  to  the  rail,  according  to  his  custom,  as  I  afterwards  confession  of  Wordsworthian  faith.  But  such  a  con- 
found, to  administer  the  final  blows  to  the  nail  he  had  fession  we  received.  "  I  have  done  what  I  am  lx>ld 
been  driving  in — all  stand  out  clearly  at  this  moment,  to  think  no  one  else  in  this  lecture  hall  has  ever  done. 
The  text  was  such  as  he  delighted  in,  for  its  unmistak-  not  even  the  lecturer,'  he  began.  "  I  have  read  the 
able  theological  implications  and  its  ringing  dogmatism —  'Excursion'  through  at  a  sitting."  Then  came  a  further 
"  Unless  ye  believe   that  I  am   He,  ye   shall  die  in  your     surprise.     "  Unlike  the  lecturer,  I  love  the  Ecclesiastical 


way. 

Yet,  if  little  stays  wilh 
man, 

Ah  !  retain  we  all  we 
can  ! 

If  the  clear  impression 
dies, 

Ah  !  the  dim  remem- 
brance prize  ! 

Ere  the  parting  hour 
go  by, 

Quick,  thy  tablets, 
Memory. 

It    is    sixteen    years 
ago   since   I   arrived 
in  the  "best  governed 
city  in  the  world  "  as 
a     divinity    student. 
We  were  nearly  thirty 
of  us  freshmen,  and 
the   whole    battalion 
was  advised,  I  might 
almost      say       com- 
manded,   by     the 
seniors  to  spend  our 
first  Sunday  as  Wes- 
leyan     students      in 
hearing  the   greatest 
Congregationalist 
preacher  of  the  day. 
Personally  I  had  shyly 
resolved   to   worship 
thatdayintheChurch 
of  the   Saviour,    the 
scene  of  George  Daw- 
son's    brilliant     but 
erratic    ministry,    for 
even  then   the  early 
ideal     of    Dr.    Dale 
himself  had  begun  to 
cast  what  has  proved 
a     lasting    influence 
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Sonnets  and  Peter  Bell."  r:  How  we  cheered  him ! 
"  The  lecturer  has  declared  his  love  for  the  Lake 
District  in  summer.  I  have  seen  it  under  January's 
snows  and  lashed  by  March  winds,  and  I  love  it 
all  the  year  round,  no  month  excepted."  And  before 
he  knew  it — or  any  one  else — he  had  spoken  an  hour 
on  the  majesty  and  "healing  power"  of  the  great 
Lake  poet.  In  looking  back  it  always  appears  to  me 
that  Dr.  Dale  lectured  that  night  on  Wordsworth,  and  that 
Professor  Macdonald  took  the  chair  for  him.  However,  it 
was  the  most  brilliant  piece  of  impromptu  eloquence  I  ever 
heard.  That  he  loved  the  Lakes  we  all  know.  Here 
is  a  Lake  reminiscence  in  his  own  words.  Speaking  of 
Dr.  Abbott,  he  says  :  "  We  were  walking  together  from  the 
head  of  Ullswater  up  towards  the  foot  of  Grisedaie  Tarn, 
and  he  asked  me,  with  an  expression  of  astonishment  and 
incredulity,  whether  I  really  thought  that  if  the  shepherds 
of  Patterdale — a  dozen  or  score  of  them — determined  to 
constitute  themselves  a  Congregational  Church,  it  was 
possible  for  such  a  Church  to  fulfil  the  purposes  for  which 
Churches  exist  ?  To  such  a  question  there  could  be  but 
one  answer.  Great  natural  sagacity,  high  intellectual 
culture,  however  admirable,  are  not  essential ;  and  it  is 
enough  if,  when  they  meet,  they  really  meet  in  Christ's 
•  name  ;  but  no  man  can  say  that  Jesus  is  the  Lord  but  by 


I.AST  STRKlir  CJONGKEGATIONAL  CHURCH,   ANDOVliR 


Dr.  D.-i!e  btgan  life  on  his  own  account  in  January,  1B44,  when  he  became  assistant 
to  Air.  t-ljenczer  White,  a  schoohnaster  at  Amiover.  In  the  early  summer  of  that 
year  he  joined  the  church  in  Kast  .Street,  aiKl,  altliouRli  he  was  little  more  than 
fourteen  yeai-s  of  age.  took  an  .ictive  part  in  its  life  and  work.  Boy  as  he  was,  he 
gave  short  addresses  in  the  Sunday  school,  which  were  much  appreciated. 


ABBOTT'S  ANN  CHAPEL,  NEAR  ANUOVER 

In  this  building,  built  by  the  father  of  his  friends  the  Taskers,  Dr.  Dale  preached 
his  second  sermon.  Though  he  was  then  little  more  than  fifteen  yeats  old,  his 
preaching  attracted  a  good  deal  of  attention. 

the  Holy  Ghost."  Again,  referring  to  the  instantaneous 
conversions  which  he  witnessed  in  the  vast  Bingley  Hall 
at  Moody's  meetings,  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  the  sun  rise 
from  the  top  of  Helvellyn,  but  to  see  the  light  of  Heaven 
suddenly  strike  on  m.in  after  man  in  the  course  of  one 
evening  is  very  much  more  thrilling."  This  reference  to 
Mr.  Moody  will  recall  doubtless  to  many  the  proof  which 
he  gave  the  great  evangelist  of  his  conviction  that  the  work 
was  the  work  of  God's  Spirit.  "  It  must  be,"  he  said, 
"  because  there  is  nothing  else — in  you  or  your  preaching — 
to  account  for  it." 

Dr.  Dale  used  fewer  illustrations  in  his  sermons, 
probably,  than  any  great _preacher  who  has  become  popular 
has  ever  done.  In  this,  without  a  doubt,  lay  the  secret  of 
his  not  being  understood  by  the  ordinary  man.  When, 
however,  he  did  use  one,  the  effect,  which  I  witnessed  once 
or  twice,  was  marvellous.  People  looked  at  each  other  in 
wonder,  and  smiled  with  delight.  I  can  hear  him  saying 
now,  lifting  his  strong  head  from  his  desk,  "  Have  you  ever 
seen  a  child  with  a  secret  ?  Oh  !  it's  charming.  Do  you 
know  how  he  keeps  it  ?  By  whispering  it  into  the  ears  of 
everybody  in  turn.".  Every  one  took  away  with  him  that 
morning  the  child  with  the  secret. 

It  is  no  doubt  hardly  eligible  as  a  personal  re- 
miniscence, and  yet  the  name  of  Dr.  Dale  will  always 
i)e  fragrant  to  me  with  the  remembrance  of  an  in- 
estimable service  he  rendered  to  one  whom  I  counted 
in  those  unestranged  years  among  my  dearest  friends. 
There  is  just  the  faintest  likelihood  of  his  eyes  reaching 
these  lines,  so  I  must  open  the  old  wound  with  but 
a  tender  and  brief  word.  He  had  come  to  us  from 
the  sweet  West  country,  his  ruddy  cheeks  as  clothed  with 
health  as  was  his  soul.  The  rationalistic  tide  was  then 
running  triumphantly  through  the  magazines  and  reviews, 
and  Huxley,  with  all  his  personal  cheeriness  and  nobility 
carried  to  my  friend's  heart  the  gospel  of  despair.  In  a 
little  inn  parlour  in  Dale's  own  beloved  Grasmere,  we  read, 
over  our  ham  and  eggs  that  summer  vacation,  a  trenchant 
and  scornful  repudiation  of  the  supernatural,  and  the  dis- 
tress on  that  homely,  honest  face  was  intense.  "I've  enough 
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BROOKSIDE,   ANDOVER 

Here  Dr.  Dale  spent  much  of  his  time  after  school-hours.  Urookside  was  the 
residence  of  the  father  of  two  boys  uamed  Tasker,  whom  he  taught  and  with  whom 
he  became  very  intimate. 

gospel  to  save  my  own  soul  with,"  he  said  to  me  at  parting, 
"  but  I  have  none  to  preach."  Many  a  weary  prilgrimage 
he  made  in  subsequent  months  to 
doctors  of  philosophy  and  profes- 
sors of  theology,  "but  rather  grew 
worse."  One  day,  sitting  together, 
memories  of  Birmingham  broke 
over  us,  and  simultaneously  we  both 
exclaimed,  "Dale!"  To  Dr.  Dale 
he  wrote,  and  the  reply  was  an  in- 
vitation to  go  and  stay  with  him  for 
a  few  days,  though  of  course  they 
were  totally  unacquainted,  except 
that  my  friend  had  often  heard 
him  preach.  What  passed  e.xaclly 
during  those  days  when  my  friend 
sat  in  that  famous  study  while  the 
doctor  tramped  up  and  down  the 
room  sympathising,  explaining, 
revealing  secrets  of  his  own  heart, 
arguing,  rejoicing,  I  must  not  re- 
veal. But  that  the  interview  saved 
a  soul  from  death  I  am  confident, 
and  one  more  rescue  from  spiritual 
shipwreck  goes  down  to  the  credit 
of  the  large-hearted  teacher  who  so 
unselfishly  gave  of  all  his  strongest  and  best  to  that  unknown 
mariner  in  distress.  All  of  us  who  loved  the  one,  must  love 
the  memory  of  the  other  for  his  sake,  if  for  no  other. 

Leaving  the  byways  of  personal  remembrance,  it  may  be 
said  of  Dr.  Dale,  as  of  all  men  in  a  more  or  less  degree, 
that  there  were  three  men  who  were  called  by  his  name. 
There  was  the  Dale  the  world  saw,  the  man  who  showed 
himself  to  Birmingham  and  the  nation — masterful,  resolute, 
courageous,  austere,  even  harsh,  the  champion  of  oppressed 
Bulgaria,  the  welcomer  of  exiled  Kossuth,  the  apostle  of 
the  new  municipal  gospel,  the  uncompromising  opponent  of 
Mr.  Forster  and  his  Education  Bill,  the  dispenser  of  theo- 
logical strong  meat  at  Carrs  Lane,  the  most  powerful 
clerical  voice  uplifted  in  the  cause  of  Liberal  ideals.  Then 
there  was  the  Dale  his  friends  knew,  the  absolutely  loyal 
comrade,  the  outspoken,  cheery,  mirthful  clubman  and 
fireside  intimate,  the  tenderest  of  tender  husbands  and 
fathers.  And  five  years  ago  at  the  hands  of  his  son  we 
received  a  third  man,  a  Dr.  Dale  hitherto  hardly  suspected 
of  having  an  existence — constitutionally  solitary  and 
reserved,  morbidly  averse  to  popularity,  introspective, 
almost  unwholesomely  selfdepreciative,  and  beyond  all 
humble,  sensitive  to  criticism,  and  essentially  mystical.     Or 


PORTRAIT   OK   DR.   DALE 
Taken    Duri.nc    his   Colulce   Days 


to  put  it  in  another  way,  the  three  easieiit  and  apparently 
most  undeniable  judgments  to  p.is»  on  Dr.  Dale  were  totally 
false— he  was  looked  upon  m  an  arch-political  Dissenter,  ai 
always  taking  a  lay  and  not  a  church  view  of  life,  and  a.s 
embodying  the  worldly  rather  than  the  saintly  tyjie.  As  to 
the  first,  though  in  a  passage  too  well  known  to  re(|uirc 
quotation  he  defended  the  idea  of  the  political  Dissenter  as 
being  less  radical  than  the  religious  Dissenter,  nothing  could 
be  more  of  a  caricature  of  the  man  than  to  dismiss  him 
as  a  pugilistic  Nonconformist,  jealously  battling  for  social 
equality  with  the  Church  of  England,  and  offensively  push- 
ing for  recognition.  He  was  intensely  spiritual  to  the  core. 
I'or  the  finery  of  social  prestige  he  cared  less  than  nothing, 
and  all  his  battles  were  fought  with  the  most  high-minded 
Zealand  humanitarian  fervour.  The  view  of  him  as  being 
a  preaching  layman  with  little  respect  for  Church  reverences 
was  equally  incorrect.  No  man  ever  took  a  more  serious 
or  exalted  view  of  the  ministerial  office  than  he.  And  other 
than  disregarding  the  idea  of  "the  Church,"  he  was  called 
by  those  who  knew  him  best  a  High  Churchman,  and  the 
name  was  not  repudiated  by  him. 
In  fact  his  well-known  anti-Zwinglian 
views  upon  the  Sacraments  of  the 
Lord's  Supper  and  Baptism  would 
almost  entitle  him  to  be  called  a 
Sacramentarian.  It  was  because  he 
cherished  such  high  convictions  of 
the  spirituality  of  the  Church  that 
he  discarded  the  clerical  dress,  and 
was  so  incessant  an  advocate  of 
Disestablishment.  To  the  third 
charge  he  would  have  rejoiced  to 
plead  guilty,  if  "  worldly  "  means  to 
be  deeply  interested  in  present-day 
men  and  movements,  for,  in  the 
happy  phrase  of  his  eld  comrade, 
Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  he  was  "an 
unworldly  man  of  the  world."  But 
his  practical  judgment,  his  skill  in 
the  management  of  affairs,  his 
insistence  on  life's  eleventh  com- 
mandment, "Thou  shalt  issue  a 
balance-sheet,"  his  sagacity,  ab- 
horrence of  everything  diplomatic, 
uncandid,  shuffling,  or  priestly  was  taken  by  superficial 
judges  as  an  evidence  of  lack  of  saintliness.      They  were 
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SPENCER  STREET     INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL,   LEAMINGTON 

When  early  in  1846,  Dr.  Dale  settled  at  Leamington  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Miiller,  a  .schoolmaster  in 
Warwick  Street,  he  united  himself  with  this  Church.  He  often  took  part  in  the  prayer  meetings  at 
Spencer  Street,  and  "created  a  deep  impression  by  his  spirit  and  freshness  of  expression." 


day.s,  it  must  be 
borne  in  mind,  when 
to  be  both  a  citizen 
and  a  saint  was 
deemed  impossible, 
and  to  go  from  a 
prayer  meeting  to  a 
polling  -  booth  was 
regarded  as  irreve- 
rence and  sacrilege. 

Again,  rightly  to 
estimate  Ur.  Dale  it 
must  be  remembered 
that  three  great  ideals 
successively  took  his 
strong  mind  and 
ardent  nature  into 
captivity.  The  earli- 
est was  that  of  the 
teaching  function  of 
the  ministry,  and  be- 
longed to  what  has 
been     aptly     .styled 

"  the  heroic  age  of  the  sermon."  Perhaps  his  sermons  were 
always  heroic,  a  little  too  heroic.  In  his  younger  days 
he  did  not  always  make  allowance  for  the  fact  'that 
sermons  are  an  accjuired  taste,  that  to  dislike  theology 
is  no  infallible  mark  of  an  irreligious  heart.  "They'll 
have  to  stand  it ! "  was  his  undaunted  reply  to  a  friend 
who  questioned  whether  John  Angell  James's  congre- 
gation would  "stand"  doctrinal  sermons.  Then  the  re- 
generative movement  in  municipal  matters  broke  out  in 
Birmingham,  and  ethics  and  "  laws  of  Christ  for  common 
life"  reigned  in  Carrs  Lane  pulpit.  How  immense  and- 
incalculable  is  England's  debt  to  him  on  this  score  it  is 
difficult  to  exaggerate.  Suffice  to  .say  that  he  swept  away 
with  the  hurricane  of  his  scorn  and  reasoning  the  pestilent 
and  cowardly  version  of  religion  which  was  content  to  love 
and  worship  and  pray  while  jobbery  di-sgraced  the  town 
council,  monopoly  battened  on  gas  and  water  rates,  and 
insanitary  slumland  remained  a  menace  to  progress,  a  bar 
to  salvation,  and  a  mere  field  for  the  exercise  of  a  one-eyed 
missionary  evangelism.  Toward  the  closing  years  of  his 
life,  all  who  came  into  contact  with  him  realised  that  Dr. 
Dale's  character  and  ministry  had  passed  under  new  spells 
and  entered  upon  deeper  phases.  The  external  cau.ses  for 
this  and  the  physical  accompaniments  were  in  many  ways 
distressing  and  to  some  extent  regrettable.  The  break-uj) 
of  the  Liberal  p^rty,  in  whose  cause  he  had  spent  him.self 
so  lavishly,  depressed  and  disenchanted  even  so  stalwart  a 
Progressive  as  he  ;  while  the  severed,  or  at  least  relaxed, 
friendships  which  it  involved  drove  his  iieart  back  home 
upon  himself  and  the  work  that  still  remained  for  him  to 
do  with  a  bitter  sense  of  isolation.  To  these  must  be 
added  the  death  of  his  elder  brother  at  Cambridge,  the  loss 
of  his  dearly  loved  daughter,  "  my  darling  Claire  "  as  he 
called  her,  and  the  growing  weakness  of  his  own  health. 
Then  it  was  that  he  made  what  he  has  himself  called  "the 
discovery  that  Christ  was  alive."  The  fruit  of  that  "  dis- 
covery" we  all  know.  It  throbbed  in  every  sermon  and 
prayer  of  his  later  ministry,  it  inspired  those  great  deliver- 
ances with  which  he  delighted  and  awed  the  missionary 
societies  and  their  friends  to  whose  anniversaries  he  went, 
and,  most  important  of  all,  it  was  the  controlling  idea  of  his 
best-known  and  most  vital  book,  "The  Living  Christ  and 
the  Four  (lospels."  Some  of  the  records  of  his  own 
brooding  at  this  time  are  unsjieakably  touching  ;    at  the 


same  time  they 
should  be  read  with 
a  due  regard  for  their 
predisposing  causes, 
otherwise  they  may 
seem  to  throw  a 
light  of  regret  and 
even  of  renunciation 
and  recantation  over 
years  of  work  which, 
through  depression 
and  isolation  of 
spirit,  he  was  dis- 
posed unduly  to 
underestimate.  At 
the  same  time  there 
is  an  accuracy  of 
spiritual  diagnosis 
that  cannot  be  gain- 
said in  these  scraps 
of  unflinching  self- 
criticism.  For  ex- 
ample he  said,  "  I 
have  been  thinking  much  about  my  preaching.  It  has  a 
fatal  defect.  It  is  wanting  in  an  element  which  is 
indispensable  to  real  success.  I  don't  think  I  should  state 
the  exact  truth  if  I  said  that  I  was  not  anxious  for  the 
conversion  and  perfection  of  individual  men,  and  cared 
only  for  setting  forth  the  truth.  But  I  fear  that  the 
truth  occupies  too  large  a  place  in  my  thought,  .  .  . 
and    that     I    have    been    too    little    occupied    with     the 
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REV.  ALFRED  POPE 

was  pastor  of  Spencer  Street  Chapel,  Leamington,  when  Dale  became  a  member. 
It  was  Mr.  Pope  who  encouraged  him  to  enter  the  ministry,  and  it  was  at  his 
suggestion  that  he  wrote  to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Harker,  the  resident  tutor  of  Spring 
Hill  College,  Hirmingham,  applying  for  admission. 
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actual  persons,  to  be  restored  to  God."  Again  he  says, 
"  I  have  a  dread  of  aiming  at  the  'popular,'  arising  from  a 
dread  of  aiming  at  '  popularity ' ;  but  the  two  aims  are 
wholly  distinct."  Once  more,  referring  to  a  conversation  at 
a  Church  F"ellowship  Conference,  he  tells  us  that  "  it  was 
urged  by  several  that  my  preaching  moved  at  a  height — 
intellectual  and  spiritual — far  above  that  of  the  congregation 
generally."  He  was  much  humiliated  at  the  word  "  state- 
liness "  which  his  critics  applied — doubtless  as  a  compli- 
ment— to  his  preaching.  He  says,  "I  think  that  in  the 
sermons  of  last  Sunday  the  '  stateliness '  has  disappeared, 
and  that  there  has  been  more  of  brotherly  access — 
intellectual,  and  if  I 
may  put  it  so, 
rhetorical  access  — 
to  the  people." 

Upon  these 
pathetic  extracts 
two  comments  claim 
to  be  made.  First, 
some  men,  the 
majority,  have  it  as 
their  duty  to  preach 
to  their  own  congre- 
gation, others  to 
preach  to  the 
preachers,  the  de- 
nomination, Eng- 
land. Dr.  Dale 
belonged  pre- 
eminently  to  the 
latter  class.  Let  us 
borrow  his  own 
heroic  note  a 
moment  and  boldly 
say  that  it  was 
comparatively  unim- 
portant —  compara- 
tively,  mind  !  - 
whether  Carrs  Lane 
understood  Dr. 
Dale's  preaching  or 
did  not.  Congre- 
gationalism under- 
stood him,  wider 
Birmingham  under- 
stood him,  and  so 
did  England  and 
America.  And 
among  the  men  who 
have  been  influential 
in  moulding,  not  one 
particular  Church,  though  he  did  that,  but  an  entire  de- 
nomination and  pastors  and  teachers  in  every  other  English 
communion  in  those  later  days  of  the  century,  none  is 
more  conspicuous  than  the  man  whom  many  of  his  own 
people  failed  to  "  follow."  Secondly,  while  it  may  be  true 
that  Dr.  Dale's  style  lacked  "popular"  elements,  that  it 
was  too  strenuous  and  intellectual,  the  danger  to  English 
preaching  since  his  day  can  hardly  be  said  to  lie  in  that 
direction.  For  myself,  the  most  conspicuous  lack  in  his 
public  ministry  was  the  absence  of  the  "lyric"  note,  which  his 
great  co-temporary,  Dr.  Parker,  possessed  in  so  superlative 
a  degree.  His  message  was  ofttimes  too  heavy-laden,  it 
wanted  wings.  His  was  the  muscular  energy  of  the  draught- 
horse,  breasting  hill  and  plain  and  storm  with  assured 
magnificence   of  force.     But    in   the   City   Temple  pedes- 
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who   was   pastor  oi    the    Tabernacle   Church,  Moorficid-s, 

which  he  himself  generally  attended  in  his  early  years.     \  .  _ 

lyitness,  a  threepenny  monthly  magazine  which  had  a  wide  circulation  inits  day,  young  Dale,  who  was 


about  fourteen  years  old  and  already  an  aspirant  for  literary  fame,  sent  his  pastor  a  short  article  signed 
*'  Gaius,"  which  duly  appeared,  although,  it  would  seem,  without  the  signature.  Overtures  were  inade 
to  Dr.  Campbell  to  help  young  Dale  to  enter  the  ministry,  but  these  were  for  some  reason  received 
coldly,  much  to  the  surprise  and  mortification  of  the  parents  of  the  future  minister  of  Carrt  Lane. 


trianism     was    abandoned    for    the    fiery    flights    of    a 
I'egasus. 

Before  closing  with  some  personal  notes  furnished  me 
by  members  of  Dr.  Dale's  family  and  young  men  of  his 
Carrs  Lane  classes,  the  heading  of  this  paper  should  have 
a  word  of  justification.  The  identification  of  Dale  with  the 
city  of  his  ministry  was  unique.  True,  we  talk  of  Robertson 
of  Brighton,  of  Jay  of  Bath,  and  other.s,  but  "  Dale  of 
Birmingham "  has  a  far  different  significance.  No  one 
pretends  that  Robertson  embodied  in  any  sense  the  spirit 
or  civic  ideal  of  Brighton,  or  that  Bath- gathered  up  its 
essence   in   Jay.      Apter   analogies   would   be   Francis  of 

Assisi,  or  Savonarola 
of  Florence,  or 
Calvin  of  Geneva. 
"Mr.  Dale's  will  is 
the  will  of  Birming- 
ham," sneered  the 
St.  fame/s  Gaullt 
at  a  crisis  in  the 
politics  of  the  day. 
Mr.  Chamberlain 
himself  said  during 
his  first  Birming- 
ham candidature,  "I 
have  seen  a  state- 
ment that  I  go  to 
Parliament  as  the 
representative  of  Mr. 
Dale.  Well,  if  that 
be  so,  there  is  not 
a  member  of  the 
House  of  Commons 
who  will  have  a 
better,  wiser,  or 
nobler  constitu* 
ency."  For  many 
long  and  brilliant 
years  Dr.  Dale  stood 
for  Birmingham,  for 
all  that  was  highest 
and  most  progres- 
sive, both  in  its 
municipal  policy  and 
national  ideal.  He 
himself  said,  speak- 
ing of  those  united 
days,  "  that  muni- 
cipally the  city  was 
a  '  secular  church.' " 
And  we  may  add 
that  its  government 
was  theocratic. 

During  the  ministry  ol  Dr.  Dale  there  flourished  at 
Carrs  Lane  a  very  successful  Young  Men's  Bible  Class. 
Frequently  he  joined  these  young  men  at  tea,  and  in  the 
conversational  hour  before  Sunday  evening  ser\ice.  He 
was  also  generally  present  at  their  mid-summer  morning 
breakfast  and  autumn  dinner.  The  following  extracts  from 
the  reminiscences  of  some  of  these  young  men  now  scattered 
throughout  the  land  will  serve  lo.show  what  a  hero  he  was 
to  the  eyes  of  youth.  One  says,  "  He  has  been  so  unceasing 
a  factor  in  our  lives  for  so  many  years  that  we  cannot 
define  where  his  influence  began  and  where  it  did  not 
reach."  And,  "  So  much  of  his  teaching  has  been  absorbed 
and  assimilated  into  my  life."  The  same  writer  goes  on, 
"  He  went  in  and  out  among  us  in  his  gracious,  kindly  way, 

c  3 
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Dale's    parents   belonged  and 
When  Dr.  Campbell  was  editing  the  Christiam 
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and  had  no  priestly  airs  or 
official  assumptions  ;  he 
thought  greatly  of  his  work, 
but  little  of  himself.  Grace 
was  a  favourite  word  with 
him,  and  grace  was  always 
with  him  in  speech  and 
act,  in  thought  and  temper." 
"  Many  shrank  from  close 
contact  with  so  keen  and 
penetrating  a  mind,  think- 
ing of  him,  perhaps,  as  the 
counsel  for  the  prosecution, 
whose  searching  questions 
would  be  awkward  to 
answer.  But  when  they 
came  face  to  face  with 
him,  they  found  in  him 
a  personal  friend,  who  put 
them  at  their  ease  at  once." 
And  he  adds,  "  I  am  sure 
that  with  his  characteristic 
modesty  he  underestimated 
his  ability  to  deal  with 
young  people."  "These 
midsummer  morning  break- 
fasts were  the  only  meet- 
ings at  which  his  presence 
was  at  all  reluctant.  He 
used  to  say,  with  Charles 
Lamb,  that  he  did  not  like 
'getting  up  before  the 
world  was  aired.'  "  "  It 
would  be  hard  to  find  a 
minister  who  was  more  of  a  man  :  he  touched-  life  at 
many  points  ;  no  one  loved  a  good  story  better  than  he ; 
how  free,  how  hearty,  how  genuine  was  his  laugh  ;  but 
ihere  mingled  with  his  fun  not  the  least  tinge  of 
cynicism,  unkindness,  or  uncharitableness."  "How  patient 
and  trustful  he  was.  He  was  not  one  of  those  fussy, 
interfering  men  who  are  jealous  of  any  work  in  which 
they  are  visibly  not  at  the  head.  We  thank  God  upon 
every  remembrance  of  him."  Another  member  of  the 
class  applies  to  him  whom  they  delighted  to  call  their 
"  head  master "  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  to  his  father, 
beginning — 

We  were  weary,  and  were 
Fearful,  and  we  in  our  march 
Fain  to  drop  down  and  to  die. 
Still  thou  turnedst,  and  still 
Beckonedst  the  tremljler,  and  still 
Gavest  the  weary  thy  hand. 
Therefore  to  thee  it  was  given 
Many  to  save  with  thyself ; 
And  at  the  end  of  thy  day, 
A  faithful  shepherd  !  to  come, 
Bringing  thy  sheep  in  thy  hand. 

No  more  touching  and  adoring  remeinbrances  of 
Dr.  Dale  have  been  contributed  than  those  by  Mr. 
J.  W.  Howe,  whom  Dr.  Dale  had  appointed  to  be 
always  in  attendance  upon  him  at  his  services.  Speaking 
of  the  Bible  Class,  Mr.  Howe  says,  "  I  remember  once 
having  the  audacity  to  ask  a  question  regarding  the 
limitation  of  Christ's  knowledge.  How  was  I  met  ? 
By  a  short,  sharp  answer?  Not  a  bit  of  it.  He  took 
infinite  pains  to  set  me  right,  even  staying  with  me 
half  an  hour  after  class,  till  he  was  satisfied  I  saw  clearly 
how     intensely    human     Christ     was."      "  Personally,     I 
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P0RTR.4IT  T.\KEN  DURING  DR.  DALE'S  VISIT  TO 
AUSTRALIA  IN  1887 


always  longed  for  Sunday, 
when  I  should  see  him  in 
the  pulpit,  for,  though  I 
appreciated  others,  I  con- 
fess that  in  my  heart  there 
always  seemed  something 
that,  under  God,  only  he 
could  satisfy.  My  ex- 
perience of  Dr.  Dale  has 
been  no  one  else's.  I  have 
lost  my  master  and  friend, 
but  his  books,  of  which  he 
gave  me  one  each  Christ- 
mas, will  not  remain  on 
my  shelves  moth-eaten  and 
dust-covered.  I  can  take 
them  down  and  still  hear 
his  sweet  silvery  voice 
ringing  in  my  ears.  I  look 
up  at  the  portrait  in  front 
of  me  and  live  with  him 
again." 

Through  the  great  kind- 
ness of  Dr.  Dale's  daugh- 
ter, Mrs.  Doolette,  of 
Caterham  Valley,  Surrey, 
I  am  able  to  piece  out  a 
more  intimate  picture  of 
the  Dr.  Dale  that  few  of 
us  knew  than  the  official 
records  of  his  life  furnish. 
"  As  is  usual  in  a  minister's 
family,  the  children  seemed 


REV.   JOHN  ANGELL  JAMES 

While  D.ile  was  still  a  student  at  Spring  Hill  College,  Birmingham,  he 
attended  Mr.  James's  ministrations  at  Orrs  Lane.  A  close  intimacy  sprung 
up  between  the  two.  and  Mr.  James,  quick  to  discern  the  promise  of  his  young 
friend,  induced  him  to  become  his  colleague  and  succe.ssor.  The  co-pastorate 
lasted  from  August,  1854,  until  Mr.  James's  death  in  October,  1859.  Dr.  Dale, 
who  became  the  biographer  of  his  colleague,  owed  much  to  Mr.  James's  "  Anxious 
Enquirei,"  a  book  of  "almost  unparAllele  1  influence  in  the  religioiLS  literature 
of  the  nineteenth  century."  "I  read  it,"  he  says,  "on  my  knee^,  and  in  keen, 
distress  about  my  personal  salvation." 
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to  sec  less  of  their  parents  than  others  outside,  to  whom  so 
much  time  is  given.  But  we  have  the  memory  of  a  very 
loving  and  indulgent  father,  who  much  enjoyed  playing 
with  us  when  he  could  afford  the  time.  He  made  it  a 
practice  at  one  time  of  his  life  to  take  a  holiday  from  his 
•desk  on  Saturday  mornings  and  part  of  the  afternoon, 
and  he  used  to  take  us  for  excursions  in  the  neighbourhood 
or  to  one  of  the  parks  near  our  home.  As  a  relaxation  it 
was  almost  invariably  his  custom  to  play  games  with  mother 
after  dinner,  and  again  after  supper  for  an  hour.  For 
months  they  would  play  bezique,  then  for  months  back- 
gammon, and  another  time  draughts  ;  and  if  mother  could 
not  play,  one  of  us  girls  took  her  place.  Outdoor  games  he 
never  seemed  to  go  in  for,  but  he  was  very  fond  of  fishing. 
Many  an  hour  have  I  spent  with  him  waiting 
for  a  trout  to  rise  as  we  sat  on  the  banks  of 
the  Artro,  the  river  at  Llanbedr,  where  we  had 
a  cottage  for  several  years.  He  would  smoke 
and  I  would  read.  One  of  my  father's 
characteristics  was  his  punctuality.  I'm  sure  he 
never  missed  a  train  or  was  late  for  an 
appointment  in  his  life.  His  habit  was  to  start 
for  chapel,  or  for  a  train,  in  time  to  come  all 
the  way  back  again  in  case  of  necessity.  It  was 
in  vain  that  I  tried  to  argue  with  him  that  it 
was  waste  of  time.  He  would  have  liked  his 
congregation  to  be  always  in  their  seals  ten 
minutes  before  the  service  began.  I  should  say 
that  naturally  my  father  was  a  very  reserved 
man,  though  I  think  he  became  much  less  so. 
Notwithstanding  this,  he  had  a  wonderful 
faculty  for  putting  people  at  their  ease,  and  of 
drawing  them  out  and  making  them  talk. 
This  reserve  made  people  rather  afraid  of 
him  at  first.  I  remember  the  first  year  we 
were  at  Llanbedr  one  of  the  deacons  of  the 
Welsh  Calvinistic  Chapel  was  hovering  round 
the  cottage  one  day,  so  I  went  out  to  ask  him 
what  he  wanted.  He  said  he  wanted  father  to 
come  and  preach  for  them,  but  was  afraid  to 
ask  him  personally,  and  got  me  to  do  so  for 
him.  Soon  afterwards  this  same  deacon  used 
to  go  about  the  village  saying,  '  I  am  not 
afraid  of  Dr.  Dale  :  I  talk  to  him  as  though 
he  were  my  father ! '  A  friend  of  mine  used 
to  be  much  chaffed  by  her  husband  because 
of  her  fear  of  my  father.  But  after  he  had 
once  called  upon  her,  all  nervousness  vanished. 
He  was  very  short-sighted,  and  therefore  not 
good  at  recognising  people,  which  led  to  many 
mistakes.  Once  when  we  were  starting  for  our 
Town  Hall  annual  meeting  of  the-  Carrs  Lane 
congregation,  on  which  occasion  he  always 
shook  hands  with  everyone,  we  warned  him  that  two  of  our 
servant-maids  would  be  there  and  that  he  must  know  them. 
They  came  home  much  amused,  telling  me  that  father  had 
shaken  hands  with  them,  saying,  '  I  know  your  faces,  but  I 
forget  your  names,'  not  recognising  them  in  the  least.  I 
remember  his  coming  home  one  day,  after  a  walk  up  the 
Bristol  Road,  and  saying  to  my  mother,  '  My  dear,  I  learned 
to-day  for  the  first  time  that  I  am  an  old  man.'  It  seems 
that  some  child  had  asked  him  the  time,  and  he  had  heard 
her  say   to   her   little  friends   a   moment   after,   '  The  old 

gentleman  says  it  is '     We  used  to  tease  him  a  good 

deal  about  the  fascination  Punch  and  Judy  shows  had  for 
him.  Once,  when  staying  near  Lowestoft  with  Mr.  and 
Mrs.   Colman,    father  and  Mr.  Colman  encountered   one 


of  these  shows  on  Yarmouth  Beach,  and  wa.5  with  great 
difficulty  dragged  home."  Mrs.  Dooleltc  gives  a  curious 
instance  of  so  methodical  a  man  am  her  father  preaching 
the  same  sermon  twice  to  the  same  people.  "At  Hadley 
he  went  to  preach  at  their  stone- laying,  and  a  year  after 
he  preached  the  same  sermon  at  the  opening  of  the  church. 
He  was  intensely  fond  of  music,  and  at  one  time  took  up 
the  study  of  the  violin." 

I  cannot  close  these  imperfect  words  better  than  by 
quoting  the  last  verse  of  a  poem  by  Mr.  Cartwright  Smith, 
composed  at  the  lime  of  Dr.  Dale's  death,  under  the  title 
of  "  The  Young  Man's  Hero."  The  final  phrase  will  recall 
Dr.  Dale's  own  words  spoken  to  an  Australian  audience  on 
the  question  of  the  reserve  of  English  people  in  telling 
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DR.   DALE   IN  MIDDLE  LIFE 

their  friends  that  they  love  them.     "Tell  them  so,  if  you 
do,"  he  said. 

Now  would  we  strive  in  God's  alnnnding  grace 
To  yield  aright  all  lh.it  to  ihee  we  owe, 

Glail  in  the  ihought  which  lime  shall  not  eflace : 
We  loved  ihee,  and  'lwa»  ours  to  "tell  thee  so.  " 


We  shall  not  discharge  our  full  duty  as  ministers  or  Churches 
unless  we  make  it  apparent  that,  as  the  great  forces  of  Nature, 
which  are  but  forms  of  the  eternal  power  of  God,  are  present 
and  active  in  every  region  of  the  universe— in  phcnomcn.^  the 
most  splendid  and  inspiring,  in  phenomena  the  most  magnifi- 
cent and  obscure,— so  the  Divine  life  which  dwells  in  man  is  to 
be  present  and  .ictive  in  all  the  infinite  varieties  of  human 
effort  and  experience.— /^r.  l\iU. 
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11.    A  Biographical  Sketch 

HE  year  1729  gave  birth  to  that  great  statesman  and 
philosopher    Edmund    Burke.      In     1829     Robert 

William     Dale,     one    of 
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senior    deacon  and   a  worshipper   in    Carrs 
Lane  since  1837 


the  most  eminent  theo- 
logians and  preachers  of 
the  nineteenth  century, 
was  born  in  London. 
His  family  belonged 
originally  to  Essex,  and 
had  been  settled  in  the 
villages  of  Braintree  and 
Coggeshall.  His  father, 
Robert  Dale,  belonged 
to  the  little  hamlet  ot 
Booking.  It  is  believed 
that  the  Dale  family  were 
originally  of  Flemish 
extraction,  and  that  they 
had  taken  refuge  in 
England  during  the  great 
persecutions.  Dr.  Dale's  father  was  a  dealer  in  hat 
trimmings,  and  lived  in  the  Finsbury  Square  and  Moor- 
fields  district.  When  his  son  Robert  William  was  born, 
he  was  living  on  the  south  side  of  the  Thames  in  the 
parish  of  St.  Mary,  Newington.  His  home  in  Hawkesbury 
Grove  looked  out  upon  a  broad,  open  space,  but  this 
has  long  since  been  built  upon.  Dr.  Dale's  mother  was 
Elizabeth  Young,  daughter  of  a  tradesman  in  Aldersgate 
Street.  The  father  is  described  as  a  man  reserved  and 
retiring,  who  shunned  society  and  followed  his  business 
without  any  great  keenness  of  enterprise.  The  mother  was 
a  woman  of  remarkable  energy  and  enthusiasm,  who  did 
much  to  inspire  her  brilliant  son.  The  family  attended  the 
Tabernacle  Church  at  Moorfields,  which  was  founded  by 
George  Whitefield.  In  his  essay  on  Sir  William  Temple, 
Macaulay  bitterly  reproaches  those  writers  whose  notion  of 
the  "dignity  of  history"  prevents  them  from  chronicling 
the  most  important  events  of  their  time.  Thus,  he  says, 
one  man  wrote  an  account  of  the  reign  of  George  II.  without 
ever  mentioning  the  fact  that  \Vhitefield  preached  at 
Moorfields.  To  Macaulay  such  an  omission  was  a  capital 
error,  for  no  one  knew  better  the  enormous  influence  whicii 
Whitefield's  preaching  exerted  on  London.  In  Dale's 
boyhood  the  minister  of  the  Tabernacle  Church  was  Dr. 
Campbell,  now  chiefly  remembered  for  the  fact  that  he  was 
Dr.  Parker's  "  bishop."  As  Mrs.  Dale  listened  to  the  fiery 
eloquence  of  Dr.  Campbell,  the  ambition  took  hold  of  her 
mind  that  her  own  little  Bobby,  as  he  was  then  called, 
should  grow  up  to  become  a  minister  of  the  Gospel.  The 
Rev.  James  Key,  in  his  reminiscences  of  Dale's  early  years, 
says,  "The  one  impression  that  remained  with  him  was  the 
passionately  earnest  desire  of  his  mother  that  he  should  be 
a  minister.  For  this  she  seemed  to  live ;  for  this  she 
prayed  incessantly ;  for  this  she  laboured ;  for  this  she 
would  make  any  sacrifice.  From  his  birth  she  gave  him  to 
God,  and  she  watched  over  him  with  earnest  prayer." 

The  boy's  first  school  was  in  Worship  Square,  where  he 
had  as  his  master  a  Mr.  Wilby.  There  is  in  existence  a 
little  French  Testament  with  an  inscription  half  in  French 
and  half  in  English  :  "  Monsieur  Dale,  pupil  of  Monsieur 
Wilby,  Pestalozzian  Academy,  Worship  Square."  Below 
the  owner's  name  is  traced  in  childish  Greek  characters. 
The  boy's  handwriting  at  the  age  of  ten  was  remarkably 
distinct  and  clear.  A  book  of  poetry  is  still  preserved  by 
his   family   which    is   dated,    "  R.    \V.    Dale,    1839."      At 


Rayleigh,  in  Essex,  he  continued  his  studies,  but  the 
schooling  he  received  there  was  unsatisfactory.  The  wise 
words  of  the  Lama  in  "Kim,"  "Education  is  great 
blessing  if  of  best  sorts,  otherwise  no  earthly  use,"  were 
too  often  ignored  by  the  Nonconformist  parents  of  the 
early  Victorian  period.  Inefficient  private  schools  flourished 
in  all  parts  of  the  country,  and  to  one  of  these  young  Dale 
was  sent.  In  later  life  he  told  how,  when  he  came  with  his 
bride  to  visit  his  old  master,  he  met  with  a  most  ungracious 
reception.  The  utmost  that  the  master  would  say  was  that 
he  was  pleased  to  see  "  untoward  boys  turning  out  well." 
"  He  had  not  done  much  towards  it,"  Dr.  Dale  used 
grimly  to  observe.  The  boy  was  brought  home  after  a 
time  and  sent  to  a  school  in  Christopher  Street,  near 
Finsbury  Square.  This  was  an  establishment  of  an 
altogether  better  class,  and  had  amongst  its  pupils  the  sons 
of  professional  men.  The  master,  Mr.  Willey,  was  a  capable 
man,  who  devoted  special  attention  to  mathematics.  Many 
of  his  pupils  distinguished  themselves  in  after-life.  Dale's 
chief  friends  here  were  George  and  John  Offord,  and  fifty 
years  later,  in  an  address  delivered  at  Mill  Hill  School,  he 
described  the  brothers,  and  expressed  gratitude  for  their 
help.  "The  elder,"  he  said,  "  who  died  in  early  manhood, 
was  frank,  bold,  courageous,  and  adventurous.  The 
younger  brother  left  England  soon  after  I  entered  the 
ministry.  I  met  him  more  than  thirty  years  later  in  a 
distant  part  of  the  world,  and  I  shall  never  forget  his 
emotion  when  I  told  him  how  much  I  owed  him.  To  those 
two  schoolfellows  of  mine  I  am  under  far  larger  moral 
obligations  than  to  any  of  my  teachers."  ' 

Dr.  Dale's  first  appearance  in  print  was  made  at  the  age 
of  twelve.  He  wrote  an  article  on  the  difference  between 
the  Lord's  Day  and  the  Jewish  Sabbath,  and  sent  it  to  the 
editor  of  the  YoutKs  Magazine.  The  brief  contribution, 
which  occupied  only  three  or  four  lines,  was  duly  inserted, 
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and  the  lad  took  courage  to  send  a  contribution  signed 
"Gaius"  to  the  Christian  Witness,  a  threepenny  monthly 
magazine,  edited  l)y  Dr.  Campbell,  which  had  a  circulation 
of  30,000. 

As  a  School  Teacher 
Before  leaving  Mr.  Willey's  school,   Dale  was  for  some 

days  employed  as  a.ssistant    during    his  master's  absence. 

He  is  described  at   that   time   as   "a  tall,  swarthy  lad  in 

spectacles,  sitting  at  the  usher's  desk,  and  looking  as  if  he 

meant  to  be  minded,  as  he  teas."     In  January,  1844,  he  left 

home  to  earn  his  living  as  assistant  to  Mr.  Ebenezer  White, 

a  schoolmaster  at  Andover,  in  Hampshire.  The  intro- 
duction to  Mr. 

^V  h  i  te      had 

been   arranged 

through     Dr. 

Campbell,  and 

coming  to  town 

for  an  interview 

with  his  future 

assistant,      the 

schoolmaster 

found  him  en- 

gaged  with 

Butler's    "An- 
alogy," rather  a 

deep   book,  as 

he      observed, 

f o  r     such     a 

youth.      At 

Andover    Dale 

had  a  comfort- 
able and  happy 

life,   under  his 

excellent  chief, 

but  he  was  not 

born    to   be   a 

schoolmaster, 

and      never 

cared    for    the 

toil  of  teaching. 

At  Andover  he 

joined  the  Con- 

gregational 

Church  in  East 

Street,andtook 

an  active  share 

in     its     work. 

His    addresses 

to  the  Sunday  school  were  much  enjoyed,  and  his  gift  for 

intercessory  prayer  was  noted  by  the  older  members.     He 

began  to  preach  in  the  spring  of  1845,  delivering  his  first 

sermon  in  a  room  at  Providence  Coffee,  Lower  Clatford, 

which  was  occupied  by  a  basket-maker  named  Rolf.     His 

text  was  Ezekiel  xviii.  29,  "  O  House  of  Israel,  are  not  My 

ways   equal  ? "     The   sermon  was  a  defence  of  Calvinism 

coupled  with  an  assertion  of  universal  redemption.     Dale 

continued  to  preach  at  rooms  and  chapels  in  the  district 

and  the  remarkable   ability  of  his  sermons  convinced  his 

friends   that   the  pulpit   was  his  true  vocation.     While   at 

Andover  he    also   wrote   for   the    Young  Mens  Magazine 

a   series   of  vigorous   papers   on    subjects  such   as   "  The 

Importance  of  Study  "  and  "The  Duty  of  Bible  Reading." 

Work  from  his  pen  was  accepted  also  for  the  Evangelical 

Magazine,  to  which  he  contributed  a  review  of  Channing's 

Essay  on  Self-Culture  in   June,   1845.     ^he   young  man's 


parents  hoped  that  their  minister,  Dr.  Campbell,  with  his 
immense  influence,  would  open  the  way  for  their  son  into 
one  of  the  theological  colleges.  Greatly  to  their  indignation 
he  refused  their  request,  and  .seems  never  to  have  acquainted 
himself  with  the  true  facts  of  the  case.  To  Mrs.  E)alc  this 
rebufTcame  as  a  crushing  blow,  but  her  son  returned  cheer- 
fully to  school  work  and  accepted  a  |X)st  as  assistant  to 
Mr.  Jardine,  at  Brixton  Hill.  After  a  few  months  in  this 
position,  he  settled  at  Leamington  in  another  scholastic 
post,  and  while  there  he  brought  out  a  little  volume  entitled 
"The  Talents."  The  publishers  were  Messrs.  Aylott  &  Jones, 
of  Paternoster  Row,  who  gave  to  the  world  alx)ut  the  same 
time  the  Bronte's  verses  "  Poems  of  Ellis  Currcr  and  Acton 

Bell,"  Dale's 
little  book  of 
140  pages,  the 
germ  of  which 
may  perhaps  be 
found  in  Chan- 
ning's Essay  on 
Self  -  Culture, 
appeared  when 
the  author  was 
only  sixteen. 
Friends  at  the 
Tabernacle 
bought  up  a 
good  many 
copies,  but  Dr. 
Campbell  ex- 
pressed his  in- 
dignation that 
the  daring 
youth  should 
have  indicted 
the  Churches 
for  their  frigid 
formalism. 

At  Leam- 
ington Dale 
made  many 
friends,  chiefly 
among  the  In- 
dependents 
and'  Baptists. 
One  of  his 
companions  of 
early  years 
gives  the  fol- 
lowing descrip- 
tion of  an  evening  party  at  which  Dale  was  a  guest :  "  I  have 
never  forgotten  the  go  and  the  fun  and  the  brilliance  with 
which  he  conducted  the  old  domestic  fireside  game  of  the 
'  Family  Coach '  at  a  large  party.  Knowing  nearly  every 
one  and  their  idiosyncrasies,  he  would  prepare  a  sketch  of 
the  disasters  that  befell  the  coach  and  its  passengers  which 
resulted  in  unbounded  merriment,  as  one  after  another  had 
to  rise  and  turn  round  at  the  succession  of  keen,  humorous, 
personal  hits,  as  delightful  to  the. recipients  of  the  allusions 
as  to  the  laughing  assembly.  But  he  had  not  the  personal 
appearance  of  fun.  Tall,  slim,  long  black  hair,  with  a 
moustache  and  beard  already  darkening  on  his  face— such 
was  he  to  the  eye  before  he  was  out  of  his  teens." 

Entrance  on  the  Ministry 
A   better   friend    than    Dr.    Campbell    was    found    in 
Mr.  I'ope,  Dale's  pastor  at  Spencer  Street,  who  encouraged 
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him  to  enter  the  ministry.  At  his  suggestion  Dale  wrote 
to  the  Rev.  T.  R.  Barker,  the  resident  tutor  at  Spring 
Hill  College,  Birmingham,  applying  for  admission.  Many 
difficulties  stood  in  the  way,  but  some  of  his  friends 
joined  lo  guarantee  the  amount  that  was  needed— about 
;^2o  a  year — until  he  could  provide  for  himself  by 
fees  for  pulpit  work.  Mrs.  Cash,  of  Leamington,  was 
gratefully  remembered  by  Dr.  Dale  as  the  person  who, 
humanly  speaking,  had  opened  for  him  the  door  into  the 
ministry.  He  was  accepted  as  a  student  on  probation 
for  the  autumn  session  of  1847.  John  Angell  James 
informed  him  that  he  had  been  "received  cordially  and 
unanimously."  "  I  wish,"  added  Mr.  James,  "  to  lay 
special  stress  on  the  adverb  '  cordially.' " 

Life  at  Spring  Hill  College 

Life  went  strenuously  at  Spring  Hill,  where  the  students 
were  rung  up  at  six  o'clock  in  the  morning  all  the  year 
round,  and  began  their  classes  before  breakfast.  His 
principal  teachers  at  Spring  Hill  were  Mr.  Barker,  whose 
enthusiasms  were  for  Hebrew  and  Syriac ;  Mr.  Watts,  who 
was  an  excellent  German  scholar  and  a  man  of  varied 
accomplishments,  and  who  had  enjoyed  the  rare  advantage 
of  study  under  Tholuck  at  the  University  of  Halle.  Henry 
Rogers,  the  third  tutor,  was  known  as  a  contributor  to  the 
Edinburgh  Reviiw  in  its  most  brilliant  days,  and  his  articles 
had  been  praised  by  such  critics  as  Macaulay,  Stephen,  and 
Whately.  He  was  afterwards  invited  to  edit  the  Review. 
Much  of  his  best  work  for  it  was  done  at  Spring  Hill.  The 
subjects  of  his  course  were  logic,  literature,  and  history, 
and,  besides  his  regular  work,  he  would  invite  the  senior 
students  to  meet  him  in  his  private  room  on  two  afternoons 


of  the  week  to  read  with  him  a  succession  of  philosophical 
authors.  The  influence  of  Henry  Rogers,  a  man  of  rare 
originality  and  profound  intellect,  can  be  traced  in  Dale's 
memoir  of  his  master.  The  author  of  "The  Eclipse  of 
Faith  "  and  "  Greyson's  Letters  "  was  well  fitted  to  guide 
his  students'  literary  sympathies,  and  under  him  Dale's 
own  writing  soon  lost  that  too  "Asiatic  luxuriance"  of  which 
Professor  Watts  complained.  Amongst  Dale's  contem- 
poraries was  Dr.  Paton,  of  Nottingham,  who  survives  him 
in  a  green  old  age.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  Birming- 
ham was  an  advantage  to  the  Spring  Hill  students,  as  they 
were  able  to  attend  the  Town  Hall  meetings,  and  to  hear 
such  men  as  John  Bright,  Emerson,  Kossuth,  J.  B.  Gough, 
and  Elihu  Burritt.  Amongst  the  preachers  whom  Dale 
heard  in  his  student  days  were  Thomas  Binney,  R.  A. 
Vaughan,  author  of  "  Hours  with  the  Mystics,"  John 
.'\ngell  James,  and  George  Dawson.  Amongst  these 
Dawson's  preaching  exerted  over  him  a  remarkable 
fascination. 

Hard  work  enabled  Dale  to  take  a  first  place  in  the 
London  University  matriculation.  In  his  second  year  he 
often  rose  at  four  in  the  morning,  and  regularly  before  five 
—  a  strain  that  brought  on  a  nervous  illness.  After  his 
recovery,  he  proceeded  to  the  B.A.  examination,  and  there 
again  was  placed  in  the  first  division.  He  was  one  of  that 
small  and  brilliant  company  who  obtained  the  London 
M.A.  degree  with  honours,  winning  the  gold  medal  in 
Philosophy.  Dale's  first  sermon  in  London  was  preached 
during  the  summer  vacation  of  1849.  His  mother  was 
present  in  the  congregation,  and  he  wrote  afterwards  :  "  I 
did  not  feel  quite  so  much  at  preaching  before  her  as  I 
feared,  but  it  was  rather  an  effort." 


I'lwto  hy  Harold  ISak-er,   Biyiiiinghn. 
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Invited  to  Carrs  Lane 
Before  the  vacation  ended,  he  was  startled  by  a  summons 
to  occupy  the  pulpit  of  Carrs  Lane.  Mr.  Jnmes  was  out  of 
healtli,  and  asked  the  young  student  to  take  the  morning 
service.  He  expressed  himself  greatly  pleased  with  the 
sermon,  and  praised  its  "  inimitable  simplicity  and  Scriptural 
propriety."  After  supper  the  two  had  a  long  talk.  Mr. 
James  assured  his  young  friend  that  great  success  was  within 
his  grasp,  and  that  he  would  find  no  trouble  in  preaching. 
Mrs.  Glover,  one  of  the  founders  of  the  College,  thinking 
that  Mr.  James's  generous  praise  might  turn  the  young 
man's  head,  sent  for  him  on  the  Monday  morning  and 
said,  "  Oh,  my  dear, 
I  hear  that  Mr.  James 
said  some  kindly 
things  about  your  ser- 
mon in  his  address 
at  the  Lord's  Supper. 
Well,  you  must  not 
mind ;  it  is  only  his 
■way."  From  that  time 
Dale's  relations  with 
Mr.  James  became 
■close  and  intimate, 
.and,  as  soon  as  he 
left  college,  he  was 
invited  to  become 
assistant  pastor  at 
•Carrs  Lane.  The  ex- 
periment began  in  the 
autumn  of  1852,  and 
in  December  the 
young  minister  wrote  : 
"  So  far,  all  things 
seem  prosperous.  Mr. 
James  seems  well 
pleased,  and  expresses 
himself  in  his  usual 
emphatic  way  in  ap- 
probation of  my  pro- 
ceedings." 

Co-pastor  with 
John    Angell   James 

In  June,  1854,  he 
■was  invited  to  the  co- 
pastorate,  the  special 
Church  meeting  for 
the  purpose  of  election 

taking  place   on   July       '"''"'''' '"'  '•  i'''"'""^'-;  iH'mingimm 
10.      Fifty  years  had  • 

passed  since  the  con-  7/7  uyt^ 

gregation   had   assem-  / 

bled      for      such      a  1 

purpose,  and,  although 
their  beloved  pastor, 
Mr.  James,  was  still 
among  them,  his  de- 
clining health  made  it  evident  that  the  choice  they  were 
now  about  to  make  would  affect  the  whole  future  of  the 
Church.  Mr.  James  has  himself  described  the  meeting. 
"  The  weather,"  he  writes,  "was  most  unpropitious,  as  it 
]X)uredwiih  rain  ;  but  the  enthusiasm  of  the  Church  was  not 
to  be  extinguished  by  torrents :  it  was  actuated  by  a  love 
that  many  waters  could  not  quench.  .  .  .  Never  was  there 
such  a  Church  meeting  before.  It  was  full  to  overflowing 
with  holy  joy  and  thanksgiving.     After  it  was  over,  many 


^^^^ 

^  ""^-s      ^^^H 

( 

\ 

J 

gathered  round  me  to  express  their  congratulations ;  and 
well  they  might !  Oh,  how  many  prayers  that  meeting 
answered  !  how  many  anxieties  it  relieved  I  how  many  hopes 
it  excited !  .  .  .  You  need  not  to  be  told  that  I  invite  you  to 
be  my  co-pastor.  If  you  do,  I  relieve  your  anxiety  by  saying, 
'  Come  and  labour  with  me  in  the  Gospel  of  Christ.  Come 
and  be  the  evening  star  of  my  life.  Come  and  help  me 
amidst  that  growing  weakness  which  I  must  soon  expect.' " 
The  women  members  of  Carrs  I^nne  were  not  allowed  to 
vote,  but  they  followed  the  formal  invitation  with  a  memorial 
signed  by  three  hundred  and  seventy  of  their  number. 

Dale  preached  for  the  first  time  as  co-pastor  en  August  6, 

taking  as  his  words, 
"  He  that  glorieth, 
let  him  glory  in  the 
Lord"  (i  Cor.  i.  31). 
A  few  weeks  after  his 
ordination  came  his 
marriage  to  Miss 
Elizal)eth  Dowling,  the 
second  daughter  of 
Mr.  William  Dowling, 
who  belonged  to  a 
Hampshire  family. 
The  wedding  took 
place  at  Andover  on 
February  21,  1855.  It 
was  a  wintry  day,  and 
the  wedding  party  had 
to  drive  for  some 
miles  through  deep 
snow,  "  but,"  as  his 
son  writes,  "  the  cold, 
inclement  morning 
proved  no  omen  for 
the  future.  From  first 
to  last  his  married  life 
w.ns  one  of  singular 
happiness,  security, 
and  peace." 

In  the  early  days  of 
his  co-pastorate  Dr. 
Dale  frequently  took 
part  in  public  meetings 
in  Birmingham.  His 
first  appearance  in 
the  Town  Hall  was  at 
a  great  meeting  held 
to  support  the  Patriotic 
Fund,  organised 
during  the  Crimean 
War.  Lord  Hill  was 
in  the  chair,  and  in 
xvriting  Dale  about  the 
meeting  Mr.  James 
said,  "  Without  com- 
mitting yourself  to  an 
txppnn'iil  of  war,  you 
delation— the  Lord  Hill 
a  fine  contrast  between 
Dale, 
He 


Da£L 


'C 


may  refer  to  his  lordship's  great 
of  Wellington's  army— and  draw 
the  war  of  the  sword  and  the  war  of  the  Bible." 
however,  was  not  the  man  to  fear  to  commit  himself, 
believed  that  his  country's  cause  was  just,  and  was  prepared 
to  uphold  her  arms  by  every  means  in  his  power.  He 
delivered  a  splendidly  eloquent  address,  and  convinced 
the  leaders  of  Birmingham  public  life  that  a  new  force  had 
appeared  in  their  midst.     A  curious  incident  happened  at 
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another  Town  Hall 
meeting  in  1858, 
soon  after  Donati's 
comet  appeared. 
Dale  had  come  in 
late  from  another  en- 
t5agement.  For  a 
week  it  had  been 
dark  and  stormy,  but 
that  night,  after  the 
meeting  had  assem- 
bled, a  sudden 
change  had  left  a 
cloudless  sky.  When 
called  on  to  speak, 
Dale    soon    had    his 


MISS  GERTRUDE  DALEi 

audience  well  in  hand,  until, 
by  way  of  illustration,  he  re- 
ferred to  the  comet,  "now 
blazing  with  matchless  splen- 
dour in  the  heavens."  The 
audience  rose  at  once,  and 
filed  out  in  long  lines ; 
within  a  few  minutes  the 
hall  was  almost  empty.  The 
experience.  Dale  used  to  say, 
taught  him  to  watch  not 
only  what  illustrations  he 
used,  but  when  and  where 
he  used  them. 


l^'WrERSLOW 


In  1868,  when  he  was  beginning  to  feel  the  increasing  pressure  of  public  work, 
Dr.  Dale  removed  from  Cahhorpe  Road  to  Winterslow  House  in  the  Bristol 
Road.  His  new  home  was  larger  and  more  convenient,  and  ha<i  a  pleasant 
garden.  Lying  remote  from  the  main  current  of  soc'al  life,  it  lessened  his  dis- 
tractions, and  this  possessed  an  advantage  over  the  former  home,  which  was  too 
accessible  to  the  casual  caller. 


sang  a  hymn.  Oranges  were  thrown  into  the  pulpit  to 
refresh  him,  and  he  then  thundered  on  for  a  second  hour. 
Dale  also  spoke  for  two  hours,  without  respite  or  relief,  and 
retained  sufficient  vigour  for  a  noble  and  impassioned  close. 
He  worked  at  this  time  under  tremendous  pressure,  and  had 
more  than  one  nervous  breakdown.  Perhaps  his  constitu- 
tion reached  its  fullest  strength  about  the  age  of  forty.  In 
middle  life  he  lost  that  strange  swarthiness  which  caused  him 
sometimes  to  be  mistaken  for  a  foreigner.  It  is  said  that  a 
crowd  once  gathered  on  the  platform  at  Rugby  round  the 
windows  of  the  railway-carriage,  persuaded  that  the  dark 
man  in  the  red  fez  was  a  member  of  the  Egyptian  Embassy, 
which  was  then  visiting  England.  Probably  every  one  of  our 
readers  has  heard  the  celebrated  story  of  the  old  lady  who 
had  refused  for  years  to  subscribe  to  foreign  missions,  but 
became  a  regular  contributor  after  hearing  Dale  preach  at 

Surrey  Chapel.  When  asked 
why,  she  said  such  matters 
had  never  troubled  her  before, 
but  when  she  saw  what  the 
grace  of  God  had  done  for 
that  poor  Hindoo,  she  could 
refuse  to  subscribe  no  longer  ! 
The  habit  of  smoking  Dale 
adopted  about  the  year  1862. 
Some  of  his  elder  brethren, 
especially  the  redoubtable 
James  Parsons,  of  York, 
remonstrated  with  him  on 
the  custom.  "  I  think,"  Dale 
once  said  to  Mr.  Parsons, 
"  if  I  had  smoked  I  should 
have  escaped  my  illness  last 
year."       "What?"    said    Mr. 


Ministry  at  Carrs  Lane 

Mr.  James  died  after  a  very  brief  illness  in  October, 
1859,  and  a  few  days  later  the  congregation  of  Carrs  Lane 
passed  a  resolution  of  unqualified  confidence  in  Mr.  Dale 
and  confirmed  him  in  the  pastorate.  At  the  age  of  thirty 
he  thus  became  sole  minister  of  Carrs  Lane,  a  position 
which  he  held  for  thirty-five  years.  During  his  first  twenty 
years  in  Birmingham  Dr.  Dale  built  up  an  unrivalled 
position,  not  only  as  a  preacher  but  as  a  public  man.  He 
was  a  friend  of  John  Bright  and  Mr.  Chamberlain,  and  used 
often  to  join  in  the  famous  smoking  parliaments  of  the 
sixties.  In  1863  Mr.  Bright  took  him  to  the  House  of 
Commons,  and  Dale  heard  Gladstone  for  the  first  time. 
"He  has  infinite  fluency,"  wrote  the  young  minister,  "a 
very  pleasant  tenor  voice,  speaks  with  faultless  accuracy,  and 
is  wonderfully  fertile  in  his  thoughts,  but  I  do  not  feel  that 
he  could  impress  me  as  Bright  sometimes  does." 

These  years  were  pleasantly  diversified  by  Continental 
holidays.  Once  Dale  spent  some  weeks  at  Montauban,  in 
the  South  of  France,  and  another  vacation  was  passed  at 
Heidelberg,  where  he  worked  hard  at  German.  The 
district  he  loved  best  for  holidays  was  the  Lake  country, 
and  he  had  many  friends  among  the  shepherds  of  Patterdale. 
An  honour  which  came  to  him  in  the  spring  of  1864  was  an 
invitation  to  preach  the  annual  sermon  at  Surrey  Chapel 
before  the  directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society. 
Dale  chose  as  his  subject,  "  The  Living  God  the  Saviour  of 
all  men,"  a  sermon  which  Dean  Alford  described  in  the 
Contemporary  Revie-M  as  "  one  of  the  noblest  that  we  have 
ever  read."  It  was  very  long,  for  the  preacher  followed  the 
example  of  Mr.  James,  who,  on  a  similar  occasion,  broke 
off  at  the  end  of  an  hour,  and  rested  while  the  congregation 
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Parsons.  "  I  think  if  I  had  smoked  I  should  have  escaped 
my  illness  last  year."  "Nonsense!"  said  Mr.  Parsons, 
with  most  contemptuous  emphasis,  and  ended  the  matter. 

Widespread  Influence 

It  is  impossible  in  the  compass  of  this  brief  summary  to 
give  any  account  of  Dale's  services  in  the  cause  of  Education. 
He  was  a  close  ally  of  Mr.  Chamberlain  during  the  crisis  of 
1870,  and  the  compromise  which   was  finally  effected  by 
Mr.  Forster's  Act  was  to  him  far  from  satisfactory.     It  was 
proposed  at  the  time  that  he  should  stand  for  Bradford, 
where  the  Liberal  Association  refused  to  accept  Mr.  Forster 
as  their   candidate,    but   Dale   declined  to   entertain  such 
overtures.        Even    at 
the     height     of     his 
popularity       in       the 
Liberal   party   he   felt 
that    a    seat     in     the 
House    of    Commons 
would  be  incompatible 
with  his  pastorate,  and 
under     no      pressure 
would  he  have  agreed 
to   abandon   his  work 
as  a  Christian  minister. 
The  only  occasion  on 
which    he    longed    to 
help    his     friends     in 
Parliament  was  during 
the     Bradlaugh     con- 
troversy.     When  Mr. 
Gladstone    retired    in 
1875,  ^  section  of  the 
party  wished  to  adopt 
Mr.     Forster     as     his 
successor,       but      the 
Nonconformists,      led 
by     Dale,     effectually 
protested   against   the 
appointment. 

In  the  year  1873 
Dale  visited  Egypt  and 
Palestine.  His  journey 
had  been  delayed  by 
an  accident  at  Ventnor. 
While  walking  along 
one  of  the  Castle  walls 
at  Carisbrooke,  he  fell 
and  broke  an  arm. 
Dr.  Halley,  one  of  the 
most  venerable  leaders 
of  the  denomination, 
took  his  place  at  the 

Ventnor  Church  on  the  Sunday,  and  when  he  gave  out 
as  his  text  "  He  keepeth  all  his  bones,  not  one  of  them  is 
broken,"  the  congregation  fairly  lost  its  gravity,  and  a  ripple 
of  laughter  passed  from  pew  to  pew.  Not  until  he  left  the 
pulpit  did  Dr.  Halley  realise  that  something  was  wrong, 
and  he  was  distressed  to  find  that  a  number  of  his  hearers 
had  supposed  the  incongruity  to  be  intentional. 

Moody  and  Sankey  visited  Birmingham  in  1874,  and 
Dale  became  one  of  their  most  ardent  supporters.  He 
had  been  inclined  at  first  to  look  coldly  on  the  evangelists, 
but  after  attending  their  meetings  at  the  Bingley  Hall, 
where  night  after  night  12,000  persons  assembled,  he  was 
convinced  that  Mr.  Moody's  work  was  plainly  of  God.  "  He 
saw,  as  from  the  earliest  days  of  his  ministry  he  had  longed 
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to  see — men  and  women  pressing  into  the  Divine  kingdom, 
not  as  solitary  souls,  but  by  scores  and  by  hundreds. 

One  hundred  and  twenty  of  the  converts  were  admitted 
as  members  into  Carrs  I^ne,  and  this  was  but  one  of  the 
churches  into  which  they  were  received.  Through  Mr. 
Moody's  influence  Dale  was  led  to  undertake  missiort 
work  on  his  own  account,  and  he  held  important  meetings 
at  Stratford-on-avon,  Manchester,  and  Norwich.  His 
famous  book  on  the  Atonement  was  delivered  as  a  .series 
of  lectures  at  the  Memorial  Hall  in  1875.  One  of  those 
who  wrote  to  thank  him  for  it  was  Cardinal  Newman,  who 
said,  "  I  have  found  nothing  bearing  on  its  main  subject 
which   I  do  not  admire.     I  rejoice  with  all  my  heart   to 

see  so  important  a  de- 
fence of  the  cardinal 
doctrine  of  our  Lord's 
Atonement,  and  such 
a  straightforward  re- 
cognition of  His  Di- 
vinity in  this  time  and 
place,  and  from  so 
distinguished  a  mem- 
ber of  a  School  so 
divergent  in  many  ot 
its  views  from  the 
teaching  of  the 
Catholic  Church."  Dr. 
Dale's  first  visit  to 
•America  was  paid  in 
1878.  In  1888  he 
travelled  in  Australia, 
and  his  valuable 
articles  in  the  Con- 
temporary Review  on 
the  Australian  people, 
their  politics,  edu- 
cation, religion,  and 
morals,  were  afterwards 
republished  as  a 
volume.  In  the  United 
States  and  the  Colonies 
the  great  Birmingham 
preacher  had  as  many 
admirers  as  in 
England. 

Dale  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  in 
1S69,  and  his  address 
on  "Christ  and  the 
Controversies  of 
MRS.  DALE  Christendom"  remains 

as  one  of  his  most  me- 
morable utterances.  He  was  separated  from  some  of  his 
brethren  on  the  great  Home  Rule  controversy  when  he 
declined  to  follow  Mr.  Gladstone,  but  long  before  the  end 
of  his  life  estrangement  and  bitterness  disappeared,  and  the 
Free  Churches  of  England,  without  distinction  of  party  or 
politics,  regarded  their  great  leaded  with  reverence  and  love. 
No  one  appreciated  Dale's  high  qualities  more  sincerely 
than  Mr.  Chamberlain.  Speaking  once  at  the  Bingley 
Hall,  he  said,  "  I  have  seen  a  statement  that  I  go  to 
Parliament  as  the  representative  of  Mr.  Dale.  Well,  if 
that  be  so,  there  is  not  a  member  of  the  House  of 
Commons  who  will  have  a  better,  wiser,  or  nobler  con- 
stituency. But  you  will  at  least  remember  this,  that  if 
Mr.  Dale  has  any  influence  over  the  50,000  electors   of 
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Birmingham  he  owes  it  to  his  devotion  to  their  highest 
interests,  he  owes  it  to  his  eloquent  and  outspoken 
advocacy  of  all  that  is  good  and  great." 

Last  Years 

Dr.  Dale's  last  great  public  utterance  was  as  President  of 
the  International  Council  of  Congregational  Churches,  which 
met  in  London  during  the  summer  of  1891.  He  had 
suffered  towards  the  end  of  May  from  a  severe  attack  of 
influenza,  and,  as  his  constitution  was  seriously  impaired, 
owing  to  long  years  of  overwork,  the  attack  lingered  long 
and  left  him  very  feeble.  As  the  time  fixed  for  the  Council 
drew  near,  it  seemed  doubtful  whether  he  would  be  able  to 
preside.  He  was,  however,  sufficiently  recovered  to  take 
his  place  in  the  Memorial  Hall  and  to  welcome  the 
delegates.  His  first  sentence  on  that  Monday  afternoon 
remains  fresh  in  memory  :  "  Brethren  in  Christ,  brethren 
from  many  lands,  this  is  an  hour  of  great  joy !"  His  friends 
were  shocked  to  note  the  change  in  his  appearance.  His 
strength  and  energy  were  gone,  and  his  once  powerful  frame 
was  reduced  almost  to  a  shadow. 


Dr.  Dale's  biographer  says  the  sermon  was  long,  and 
must  have  taxed  his  physical  endurance.  All  the  associa- 
tions of  the  place  were  such  as  to  stir  the  deepest  emotion. 
But  at  the  time  he  was  unconscious  of  any  harm.  Fever  set 
in  in  the  following  week,  with  great  prostration,  and  he 
learned  for  the  first  time  that  he  was  suffering  from  dilata- 
tion of  the  heart,  and  that  the  affection  was  permanent. 
Evening  engagements  had  to  be  abandoned.  He  had 
confidently  hoped  for  complete  restoration,  but  now,  he 
said,  "I  am  in  God's  hands,  Who  will  not  require  from  me 
work  for  which  I  have  no  strength."  He  removed  once 
more  to  his  beautiful  Welsh  retreat,  where  he  remained 
during  the  summer  of  1892.  For  the  next  two  years  he  was 
able,  with  care,  to  undertake  a  considerable  amount  of  work, 
but  his  strength  was  slowly  declining.  In  March,  1894,  a 
reunion  was  held  at  Carrs  Lane  of  members  who  had  been 
in  fellowship  with  the  Church  during  the  first  decade  of 
Dale's  ministry.  One  hundred  and  fifty  met  on  that  even- 
ing, and  an  address  to  the  pastor  was  read  by  Mr.  Joseph 
Warden.  Dale's  speech  in  reply  was  full  of  personal 
reminiscences,  and  he  spoke  with  intense  emotion.     It  was 
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Principal  Dale,  in  the  biography  of  his  father,  writes:  "It  Dale  had  been  asked  what  was  the  most  important  work— outside  the  pastorate— in  which  he  had 
been  engaged  during  the  course  of  his  life,  he  would  have  replied  that  it  was  the  removal  of  Spring  Hill  College  to  Oxford,  and  its  reconstitution  on  a  new  basis 
as  Mansfield  College.     No  other  enterprise  with  which  he  was  associated  touched  him  so  closely  ;  no  other  institution  filled  so  large  a  place  in  his  lieart." 

he  said,  as  if  a  long-vanished  period  of  his  life  had  suddenly 
taken  form  and  stood  before  him  once  more.  It  was  a 
delight  to  see  his  old  friends  and  to  feel  that  his  work  had 
been  not  in  vain  ;  but  he  remembered  those  who  had  fallen 
asleep,  and  the  pleasure  was  not  unmixed  wirh  sorrow. 
Another  cheering  event  of  his  closing  months  was  the 
resolution  of  the  Congregational  Union  at  Liverpool  ex- 
pressing affectionate,  sympathy  with  him  in  his  retirement, 
gratitude  for  past  services,  and  cordial  appreciation  of  his 
work.  Dr.  Weslcott  wrote  to  thank  him  for  his  lectures  on 
the  Ephesians.  "  I  am  not  a  patient  reader  of  commen- 
taries," he  said,  "  but  your  lectures  give  me  better  than  any- 
thing else  the  help  which  I  welcome."  Dr.  Dale  preached 
for  the  last  time  on  February  10,  1895.  After  that  day  his 
weakness  rapidly  increased,  and  he  suffered  from  severe 
physical  and  mental  distress  When  asked,  "  Do  you  not 
feel  the  mystery  of  death?"  he  replied  "No,  not  the 
mystery  of  death,  but  the  mystery  of  pain."  He  longed,  if 
it  was  God's  will,  to  have  a  few  more  years'  work  for  Carrs 
Lane  and  to  write  one  other  book.  The  end  came  on 
Wednesday  evening,  March  13.  Dr.  Dale  had  left  on 
his  study  desk  a  sheet  of  an  unfinished  sermon  with  its  last 
sentence  broken  off  in  the  middle.  That  passage,  though 
it  has  often  since  been  quoted  from  our  pulpits,  may  be 
repeated  here  :  "  '  Unworldliness  '  does  not  consist  in  the 
most   rigid  and  conscientious  observance  of  any  external 


On  the  Tuesday  he  addressed  a  crowded  audience  in 
the  King's  Weigh  House  Church,  his  subject  being  "  The 
Divine  Life  in  Man."  He  spoke  for  three-quarters  of  an 
hour  with  nearly  his  old  vigour,  but  the  effect  exhausted 
him,  and  he  did  not  again  take  the  chair  at  the  Council's 
sessions.  A  long  illness  succeeded.  Sir  Andrew  Clark 
came  down  from  London  to  Basingstoke,  where  Dr.  Dale 
was  staying,  and  gave  a  serious  verdict.  The  patient  was 
at  that  time  very  weak  and  scarcely  fit  for  conversation. 
Sir  Andrew's  fear  was  that  recovery,  if  not  hopeless,  was  an 
improbability.  To  the  joy  and  surprise  of  all  his  friends, 
the  invalid  began  to  improve,  and,  after  a  long  holiday  at 
Llanbedr,  he  was  able  to  return  to  his  pulpit.  One  of  his 
last  sermons  in  London  was  preached  in  April,  1892,  as  a 
memorial  tribute  to  his  old  friend  Dr.  AUon.  He  preached 
from  the  words  "  They  watch  for  your  souls,  as  they  that 
must  give  account."  None  who  were  present  can  forget 
the  deep  attention  with  which  the  crowded  congregation 
listened.  It  was  known  to  all  that  Dr.  Dale  had  passed 
through  a  critical  illness,  and  his  appearance  showed  that 
he  was  still  far  from  recovered  Something  of  the  spirit 
expressed  in  John  of  Gaunt's  words  seemed  to  have  breathed 
over  that  congregation : 

Oh  I  but  they  say  the  tongues  of  dying  itien 

Knforce  attention  like  deep  harmony. 

Where  words  are  scarce,  lliey  are  seldom  spent  in  vain. 
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rules  of  conduct,  but  in  the  spirit  and  temper,  and  in  the 
habit  of  living,  created  by  the  vision  of  God,  by  constant 
fellowship  with  him,  by  a  personal  and  vivid  experience  of 
the  greatness  of  the  Christian  redemption,  by  the  settled 
purpose  to  do  the  will  of  God  always,  in  all  things,  at  all 
costs,  and  by  the  power  of  the  great  hope — the  full  assur- 
ance—  that,  after  our   mortal   years  are    spent,  there  is  a 

larger,  fuller,  richer,  life  in "     The  funeral  took  place 

on  Monday,  March  i8.  In  churches  all  over  the  country 
references  were  made  to  the  illustrious  leader.  Hugh 
Price  Hughes  gave  an  eloquent  address  at  the  City  Temple  ; 
Canon  Gore  in  Westminster  Abbey,  and  Archdeacon 
Sinclair  in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral,  paid  tributes  to  his  life  and 
work.  An  immense  concourse  followed  him  to  his  resting- 
place  in  Key  Hill  Cemetery.  In  the  eight  years  which 
have  intervened,  hundreds  of  visitors  from  all  parts  of  the 
world  have  stood  by  his  grave.  Key  Hill  is  a  crowded 
cemetery,  where  the  flat  tombstones  lie  so  closely  together 
that  there  is  scarcely  room  to  pass  between  them,  and  one 
may  look  a  long  while  before  finding  the  object  of  search. 
Dr.  Dale's  monument  is  a  simple  stone  which  might  easily 
be  missed  amongst  the  statelier  memorials.  Not  far  off  is 
the  plain,  flat  slab,  with  a  single  line  of  inscription  at  the 
head,  which  marks  the  tomb  of  George  Dawson. 


III.     An    Appreciation 

BY   THE    REV.   W.   ROBERTSON    NICOLL, 

ROUGHLY  speaking.  Dr.  Dale's  life  ma 
be  divided  into  two  periods.  The 
first  was  a  time  of  preparation.  Born  in 
London  in  1829,  Mr.  Dale  at  a  very  early 
period  came  under  strong  religious  impressions. 
He  tells  us  how,  when  a  mere  boy  of  fourteen, 
he  read  through  Mr.  Angell  James's  "Anxious 
Enquirer"  on  his  knees,  and  in  keen  distress 
about  his  personal  salvation.  "  Night  after 
night  I  waited  with  eager  impatience  for  the 
house  to  become  still,  that  in  undisturbed 
solitude  I  might  agonise  over  the  book  which 
had  taught  so  many  to  trust  in  God."  The 
frank  and  instructive  criticism  of  the  "  Anxious 
Enquirer"  which  appears  in  Mr.  Dale's  bio- 
graphy of  his  predecessor  throws  a  strong  light 
on  both  his  theological  convictions  and  religious 
experience.  He  looks  upon  the  virtual  identifi- 
cation of  pardon  and  justification  in  that  work 
as  its  great  blemish.  He  argues  that  if  the 
two  are  identified,  the  soul,  when  conscious  of 
needing  a  renewal  of  pardon,  will  practically 
suppose  that  its  justification  needs  renewal 
also  :  that  it  is  standing  in  the  same  unsheltered 
and  perilous  position  which  preceded  its 
original  reconciliation  with  God.  Any  true 
theory  of  justification  must  leave  that  great  and 
permanent  blessing  unaffected  by  the  infirmities 
and  sins  which  need  daily  confession  and  daily 
forgiveness.  Mr.  Dale  held  this  view  very 
•Strongly  to  the  end.  Years  ago  he  wrote  from 
AV'ales,  speaking  of  his  sleepless  nights  and  the 
happiness  which  this  glorious  truth  brought  him 
in  the  silent  hours.  He  had  great  delight  in 
later  life  in  the  confirmation  of  his  views  which 
he  found  in  Dorner's  "  History  of  Protestant 
Theology."  The  point  is  one  of  cardinal 
importance.  On  it  depends  the  whole  temper 
of  the  religious  life.     If  that  is  to  be  strong. 
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buoyant,  joyful,  courageous,  then  the  soul  must  not  be 
thrown  back  day  after  day  into  the  wretchedness  and 
horror  of  being  under  the  Divine  condemnation.  With 
Dr.  Dale  to  the  very  last  the  great  characteristics  of  the 
Christian  life  were  joy  and  courage,  and  notwithsunding 
his  experiences  of  sorrow  and  wcaknes.s,  he  remained  to 
the  close  not  "a  miserable  sinner,"  but  a  hoping  saint. 
It  has  been  said  that  the  whole  basis  of  the  Puritan 
character  was  a  passionate,  deep,  religious  organisation. 
This  Mr.  Dale  possessed,  but  he  would  have  laid  ever* 
greater  stress  on  the  necessity  of  a  definite  and  critical 
religious  experience— an  experience  no  less  than  the  pa.ssing 
from  death  to  life. 

With  this  went  the  eager  laliour  of  a  searching  and 
masculine  intellect.  There  are  souls,  it  has  been  said,  and 
those  amongst  the  noblest,  to  whom  the  primary  avenue  of 
access  is  the  intellect,  and  who  can  only  be  led  homeward 
by  the  illuminative  way.  The  youth  devoted  himself  to 
study  at  Spring  Hill  College,  which  he  entered  in  1847. 
Henry  Rogers  was  then  a  professor,  and  Dale  became  one 
of  his  favourite  pupils.  His  studies  were  crowned  by  two 
marked  successes  at  London  University.  He  won  the  prize 
for  knowledge  of  the  Hebrew  text  of  the  Old  Testament 
and  of  the  Greek  of  the  New  Testament.  In  1853 
he  took  the  degree  01  M.A.,  with  the  gold  medal  in 
Mental  and  Moral  Science.  About  that  time  he  was  invited 
by  Mr.  Angell  James  to  become  his  assistant  in  Carrs  Lane. 
In  November,   1854,   he   became    co-pastor,   and  for  the 
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succeeding  four  years,  till  Mr.  James's  death,  worked  with 
him  most  harmoniously  and  happily.  On  the  death  of  Mr- 
James,  Mr.  Dale  became  pastor,  and  his  earliest  literary 
work  of  importance  was  a  biography  of  his  late  colleague- 
From  the  first  Mr.  Dale  held  that  the  fervent  spirit  was  not 
enough,  that  the  prophet  of  power  must  be  a  thinker,  and 
in  easy  command  of  the  problems  that  agitate  men's  minds. 
But  he  did  not  immediately  find  himself,  and  we  know  that  he 
afterwards  discovered  much  to  criticise  in  his  earlier  writing. 
The  reward  of  his  toil  came  in  a  very  early  maturity,  and 
in  a  reputation  and  influence  which  soon  spread  themselves 
far  beyond  the  limits  of  Birmingham. 

The  second  part  of  Dr.  Dale's  life — which  included 
the  time  when  he  devoted  the  whole  stre.ss  and  vigour 
of  his  amazing  energy  to  innumerable  labours  as  minister, 
as  author,  and  as  political  and  ecclesiastical  leader — may 
be  said  to  date  from  about  the  year  1865,  or  a  little 
later.  By  that  time  his  influence  was  commanding.  His 
"  Discourses  delivered  on  Special  Occasions "  had  been 
reviewed  in  the  Contemporary  by  Dean  Alford,  and  had 
made  him  well  known  in  the  Church  of  England,  as  well 
as  among  Nonconformists.  Through  the  twenty  years  of 
his  magnificent  prime  his  work  was  first  of  all  ministerial. 
He  was  a  true  son  of  the  Evangelical  Revival,  a  faithful 
preacher  of  the  Christian  redemption.  His  whole  teaching 
rested  on  the  truth  that  some  have  received  the  forgiveness 
of  sins  and  others  have  not  received  it,  and  that  every 
other  distinction  is  insignificant  compared  with  this.  It 
was  his  practice  to  appeal  to  every  hearer  who  had  not 
repented  of  sin  to  repent  straightway.  He  taught  with 
uncompromising  firmness  that  all  needed  conversion.  He 
was  wont  to  protest  against  the  view  that  the  poor  and 
the  vicious  specially  needed  to  be  preached  to.  That 
view,  he  thought,  was  held  by  men  who  regarded  the 
Gospel  as  nothing  more  than  a  powerful  agency  for 
diminishing  the  perils  of  the  State  by  reforming  the 
dangerous  classes  of  society.  It  did  not  trouble  him  that 
the  respectable  classes  attended  his  church.  He  believed 
that  the  respectable  classes  needed  salvation  as  much  as 
any  other.  He  saw  no  clearer  signs  of  the  near  approach 
of  the  millennium  in  the  ^^'est  End  of  London  than  in 
the  East.  He  was  aware  of  the  dangerous  force  of  unbelief 
among  the  cultured  classes,  and  believed  that  it  would 
be  overcome  by  the  manifestations  of  the  power  and  grace 
of  God.  To  this  is  due  his  sympathy  with  the  work  of 
Mr.  Moody  and  other  revivalists.  But  Dr.  Dale  was  not 
a  mere  evangelist.  He  was  a  great  theologian,  and  his 
theology  was  delivered  from  the  pulpit.  He  brought  to 
theological  study  a  highly  trained  and  powerful  intellect, 
a  deeply  religious  heart,  and  a  sense  of  literary  form  which 
made  his  work  in  that  department  of  supreme  importance. 
Dr.  Dale's  earlier  writings  are  perhaps  too  diff'use.  He 
had  a  picture  of  the  particulars  in  his  own  mind,  and 
incidents  and  allusions  came  to  him  in  troops.  His 
experience  of  life  yielded  readily  a  stock  of  instances  on 
which  he  was  wont  to  expatiate.  But  he  tolerated  no 
slovenliness  or  imperfection,  and  if  at  first  he  was  too 
turgid,  the  study  of  the  masters,  especially  of  Burke,  soon 
educated  him  to  one  of  the  most  perfect  styles  in  the 
whole  range  of  English  literature.  A  third  and  most  im- 
portant part  of  his  pulpit  work  was  his  instruction  on 
conduct.  He  held  very  strongly  that  the  Christian  ethic, 
which  is  the  will  of  God,  should  be  taught  from  the  pulpit, 
and  certainly  no  more  effective  moral  teacher  has  ever 
appeared.  This  kind  of  writing  he  found  very  easy. 
Subjects  and  their  treatment  came  without  the  slightest 
difficulty,  while  in  dealing  with  the  great  truths  that  are 


the  burden  of  revelation,  he  to  the  last  experienced  a 
certain  sense  of  effort  and  strain. 

Dr.  Dale  undertook  and  carried  through  almost  in- 
credible labours  in  the  political  and  ecclesiastical  world. 
Birmingham  is  a  town  which  inspires  its  citizens  with  warm 
affection,  and  Dr.  Dale  threw  himself  without  reservation 
into  its  abundant  life.  His  services  to  the  municipality, 
to  education,  to  philanthropy,  were  countless,  and  can 
never  be  told  here.  No  doubt  his  ecclesiastical  and 
religious  work  gained  from  this  contact  with  affairs.  It  has 
been  said  that  no  one  would  guess  from  Bishop  Butler's 
writings  that  he  ever  had  the  disposal  of  five  pounds.  Dr. 
Dale  was  of  another  type.  Full  of  sanguine  energy  and 
masculine  activity,  he  knew  too  much  about  the  sorrows  of 
life  to  be  overbearing.  There  was  in  him  that  moral 
thoughtfulness  which  Arnold  made  the  goal  of  his  teaching. 
At  the  early  age  of  forty  he  became  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union,  and  delivered  the  finest  addresses 
ever  given  from  the  high  position — addresses  which  he 
himself  never  surpassed.  In  the  battle  for  religious  equality 
he  took  the  foremost  place,  and  no  such  champion  of  the 
cause  has  appeared  in  this  country.  He  had  every  quali- 
fication— firm  principle,  an  entire  freedom  from  the  angularity 
of  mind  often  seen  in  those  who  are  brought  up  to  object 
to  what  is  established,  a  deep,  steady  undercurrent  of  strong 
feeling,  and,  above  all,  a  religious  temper  which  helped  him 
to  preserve  a  certain  aloofness  even  in  the  thick  of  war. 
These  twenty  years  were  indeed  rarely  vivid,  full,  and  happy. 
They  were  years  when  his  only  rest  from  work  was  in  other 
work,  and  when  he  found  that  rest  sufficient.  They  were 
years  when  he  saw  the  fruits  of  his  toil  springing  up  on 
every  side,  and  when  it  seemed  as  if  he  and  the  other 
captains  of  the  Birmingham  army  were  very  soon  to  see 
the  speedy  triumph  of  every  cause  they  pleaded. 

Reverses  came,  and  to  those  who  do  not  know  the 
facts  it  may  have  seemed  that  the  last  years  of  Dr.  Dale's 
life  contrasted  somewhat  sadly  with  the  triumphant  and 
thronged  career  which  preceded  them.  But  it  was  not  so. 
By  faith  we  understand  that  the  dark  love  which  ordains 
our  lot  is  wise,  but  sometimes  gleams  of  light  shine  upon 
the  way.  It  might  have  been  said,  it  probably  was  said, 
that  Dr.  Dale  had  been  too  prosperous,  too  happy,  too 
masterful.  Hazlitt  remarked  that  no  woman  ever  cared 
for  Burke's  writing :  it  was  too  hard,  too  dry,  too  glittering. 
'J'o  Dr.  Dale  came,  later  than  to  most  of  us,  the  experiences 
of  bereavement,  sickness,  and  weariness,  which  test  the 
reality  of  faith  and  the  power  of  endurance.  He  encountered 
them  bravely  and  tenderly.  He  was  refined,  ennobled,  and 
taught  by  pain.  It  opened  up  to  him  such  new  reaches 
and  depths  of  experience  that  he  wittingly  turned  aside 
from  many  things  that  had  claimed  his  care  in  order  to 
develop  the  positive  argument  for  Christianity,  on  which  he 
had  all  his  life  relied.  And  so  in  him  was  fulfilled  the 
great  word  that  the  men  of  sorrows  are  the  men  of 
influence  in  every  walk  of  life.  Not  without  tears  was 
the  New  Testament  written,  nor  without  tears  can  it  be 
understood.  In  his  earlier  works  Dr.  Dale  had  con- 
sistently made  his  ultimate  appeal  to  the  experiences  of 
penitents  and  saints.  He  came  to  see  in  his  last  years  that 
he  had  been  wiser  than  he  knew.  He  came  to  see,  and  he 
was  able  to  show,  that  the  true  verifying  of  Scripture  lies  in 
its  application  from  point  to  point  in  life.  This  is  the 
highest  criticism,  and  it  is  a  criticism  which  is  independent 
of  every  other.  "They  that  wait  upon  the  Lord  shall 
renew  their  strength."  Is  this  true  ?  If  it  is,  then  nothing 
else  matters  much  any  more.  We  behold  as  in  a  glass  the 
glory  of  the  Lord.     So  much  every  Christian  knows.     Is  it 
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true  that,  beholding,  we  are  changed  into  the  same  image 
as  from  a  Lord  Who  is  Spirit?  Dr.  Dale  found  it  to  be 
true,  and  the  permanent  value  of  his  later  works  lies  in 
their  constant  and  triumphant  appeal  to  religious  experience 
— not  the  experience  of  the  individual,  but  the  experience  of 
the  commonalty  of  those  who  have  received  the  Christian 
redemption,  who,  living  the  Divine  life,  are  in  contact  with 
the  presence  and  power  of  the  Spirit  of  God.  During  his 
ministry  he  had  borne  the  brunt  of  the  controversies  which 
commenced  with  Colenso  and  "  Ecce  Homo,"  and  which 
ended  at  last  in  the  breaking  down  of  all  authority  which  is 
permanently  external.  He  saw  what  was  coming,  and  he 
steadily  endeavoured  to  place  Christianity  beyond  the  reach 
of  all  such  assaults,  to  show  that  the  Christian  religion 
cannot  be  judged  from  any 
standpoint  but  its  own,  and 
that  all  true  theology  must  in 
the  end  be  the  interpretation 
of  the  truths  revealed  in  the 
experience  of  believers,  living 
and  departed.  He  was  thus  able 
to  vindicate  finally  the  New 
Testament  as  itself  the  ex- 
perimental and  standard  inter- 
pretation of  Christianity.  There 
are  points  on  which  we  have 
ventured  to  differ  from  him,  but 
on  the  whole  there  are  no  con- 
tributions to  Christian  theology 
made  in  our  time  so  likely  to 
endure  as  the  series  of  volumes 
which  includes  "  The  Living 
Christ  and  the  Four  Gospels  " 
and  "  Christian  Doctrine."  It 
is  significant  that  these  works 
seem  to  open  up  a  new 
audience  to  Dr.  Dale,  and  it 
was  gladdening  in  the  highest 
sense  for  him  to  know  that  he 
was  fortifying  the  faith  of  the 
Church  in  his  last  days,  as 
even  he  had  never  been  able  to 
do  before.  In  intellectual 
power,  in  beautiful  and  stately 
expression,    in    wise,    catholic 

interpretation,  his  last  books  are  his  best.  However  much 
we  may  wish  that  he  had  remained  a  little  longer  to  give  us 
the  ripe  fruit  of  his  long  meditation  in  his  work  on  the 
"  Holy  Spirit,"  it  is  surely  matter  for  joy  and  thanksgiving 
that  he  has  given  us  so  much,  that  he  went  on  from  strength 
to  strength,  and  knew  no  waning  and  no  decay  in  his  intel- 
lectual and  spiritual  power.  Of  too  many  theologians  what 
is  said  of  the  younger  Pitt  is  true — "  He  never  grew ;  he 
was  cast."  The  diligent  readers  of  Dr.  Dale— and  happily 
they  are  many— know  that  this  is  the  last  thing  that  could 
justly  be  said  of  him. 

IV.     Reminiscences* 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

IN  the  hope  that  two  or  three  personal  reminiscences 
may  throw  light  upon  some  aspects  of  Dr.  Dale's 
character,  I  gladly  charge  my  memory  to  go  far  back  and 
re-embody  some  of  its  earliest  shadows.  In  1852  I  was 
the   assistant   minister  of  the   Tabernacle   in    Moorfields, 

'At  the  time  of  Dr.  Dales  death   Dr.  Parker  contributed  these 
eminiscences  to  the  British   Weekly,  which  we  reprint. 
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then  under  the  pastoral  care  of  Dr.  John  Campbell.  On 
one  occasion,  as  the  pastor  was  renewing  the  Communion 
cards  for  the  year,  there  came  into  the  vestry  (I  see  them 
quite  vividly  at  this  moment)  a  tall  man  and  his  wife, 
plainly  and  nejtiy  attired,  to  whom  Dr.  Camplielj 
said :  "  I  have  just  returned  from  Birmingham.  It  is  a 
great  thing  for  your  son  that  he  has  secured  the  confidence 
of  Mr.  James."  The  father  and  mother  were  quietly 
pleased  with  this  intimation,  and  in  due  course  took  their 
leave.  The  matter  was  nothing  to  me  at  the  moment. 
Since  then  it  has  been  a  pleasant  and  cheering  memory. 

In  1851-2  the  Tabernacle  was  a  hive  of  Bible  classes. 
One  of  them  was  conducted  by  a  Timet  law-reporter  and 
another  by  a  local  solicitor  of  good  standing.     A  young 

member  of  one  of  those  classes, 
I  am  not  .sure  which,  told  me 
that  they  had  just  lost  their 
most  promising  member,  a 
youth  named  Robert  William 
Dale  ;  "  A  splendid  speaker," 
he  continued—"  could  talk  by 
the  hour  and  contradict  the 
teacher." 

One  summer  evening  I  was 
preaching  in  the  Tabernacle 
yard  to  a  large  congregation 
of  passers-by.  I  regarded  them 
all  as  strangers.  Many  years 
after  Dr.  Dale  told  me  that  on 
that  summer  evening  he  was 
one  of  my  congregation.  What 
impression  was  made  upon  him 
will  appear  later  on. 

In  1853  I  settled  at  Ban- 
bury, about  forty  miles  from 
Birmingham,  and  there  I  soon 
learned  that  the  great  Congre- 
gational man  of  the  circuit  was 
"  Dale  of  Birmingham."  How 
to  get  that  great  man  to 
Banbury  soon  became  an 
anxious  question.  A  year  or 
two  passed  before  I  could  pluck 
up  courage  to  write  to  him. 
Then  another  year,  and  when 
I  did  write,  I  got  a  note  signed,  I  think,  "  Bessie  Dale," 
the  outcome  of  which  was  that  Mr.  Dale  favoured  us 
with  a  visit  and  a  sermon  on  the  occasion  of  laying 
the  foundation  stone  of  a  larger  chapel.  Never  was  a 
prominent  man  kinder  to  an  obscure  one.  I  think  he 
must  have  dressed  down  to  the  occasion,  for  certainly  a  less 
pretentious  hat  and  coat  were  never  seen  on  the  head  and 
back  of  a  Dissenting  minister.  Not  one  of  us  realised  until 
he  had  left  the  town  how  gracious  and  charming  a  visitor 
we  had  entertained.  Quite  a  sense  of  vacancy  was  felt  by 
our  little  circle,  yet  a  sense  of  wealth,  for  we  encouraged 
ourselves  to  believe  that  we  had  gained  a  friend.  .Vs  a 
young  minister,  I  was  transported  with  delight.  It  was 
a  new  era  for  me.  I  then  saw  something  of  what  might 
be  possible  in  the  use  of  the  Christian  pulpit,  and  went 
to  work  with  new  and  glowing  determination. 

Some  years  after  this  Dr.  Dale  was  invited  to  the  pulpit 
of  Cavendish  Street  Chapel,  Manchester,  but  did  not  see 
his  way  to  accept  the  invitation.  In  course  of  events, 
difficult  to  understand  and  impossible  to  explain,  I  went  to 
be  minister  of  that  chapel,  and  remained  in  office  rather 
over  eleven  years.     During  those  years  Dr.  Dale  came  to 
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deliver  the  annual  address  to  the  students  of  Lancashire 
College.  At  the  festival  which  always  accompanied  and 
crowned  that  event  Dr.  Dale  made  gracious  reference  to 
Cavendish  Chapel  and  myself,  saying :  "  When  I  was 
considering  the  invitation  to  Manchester,  I  said  to  my 
dearest  earthly  friend,  '  If  I  do  go  to  Manchester,  the  man 
to  succeed  me  at  Carrs  Lane  is  Joseph  Parker  of  Banbury.'  " 
When  he  said  this  I  could  not  but  wonder  whether  his 
father  and  mother  had  spoken  kindly  of  my  ministry,  and 
whether  a  happy  impression  had  been  made  upon  him  by 
that  open-air  sermon  one  summer  evening  in  the  front  yard 
of  Whitefield's  Tabernacle. 

Like  everybody  else,  I  was  perfectly  conscious  of 
Dr.  Dale's  intellectual  power,  yet  I  may  say  that  I  was 
even  more  struck  by  his  solicitous  and  almost  punctilious 
courtesy.  That  courtesy  never  failed  him.  Within  the 
last  two  years  I  was  invited  to  preach  a  missionary  sermon 
in  Carrs  Lane  Chapel  on  a  week-day  morning.  The 
sermon  was  not  connected  with  the  Congregational 
denomination,  and  the  chapel  itself  was  only  lent  for  the 
occasion.  Dr.  Dale  wrote,  in  view  of  my  visit,  that  he 
had  a  public  engagement  in  London  which  would  prevent 
his  receiving  me,  but  he  knew  his  assistant  would  gladly 
take  his  place.  This  may  be  a  little  thing  in  itself,  but  it 
is  pregnant  with  meaning  and  suggestion.  More  than  this, 
a  year  after  the  event  he  asked  me  if  I  had  been  well 
looked  after  on  the  occasion  of  my  visit  to  Carrs  Lane.  A 
man  who  took  so  much  notice  of  comparatively  small  affairs 
was  not  likely  to  be  wanting  in  thoroughness  in  the  larger 
concerns  of  the  ministry. 

The  nature  and  scope  of  his  sermons  will  confirm  this 
view.  Every  word  was  written.  Every  sentence  was  a 
piece  of  verbal  sculpture.  His  sermons  were  not  miracles 
of  strength  at  the  beginning,  falling  away  paragraph  by 
paragraph  into  feebleness  and  syncope.  The  last  sentence 
was  as  strong  as  the  first ;  the  steed  of  his  eloquence,  if  I 
may  so  put  it,  went  forward  to  the  end  in  a  great  bound  of 
rampant  strength.  The  level  of  power  was  always  high. 
To  some  persons  a  little  intermission  of  force  would  have 
been  agreeable,  but  intermission  there  was  none  ;  from  first 
to  last  the  strong  man  went  over  high  ground  and  smooth 
ground  at  the  same  impetuous  and  irresistible  speed. 

Dr.  Dale's  religion  was  emphatically  the  religion  of 
sublimity.  He  was  overpowered  by  his  own  sense  of 
spiritual  wonder.  When  he  prayed  he  saw  the  "angels 
and  archangels  and  all  the  company  of  heaven."  The 
seraphim  that  glow  around  the  Throne  were  to  him  alive, 
active,  dazzling,  and  blinding  in  vital  glory.  God  was 
"  august  " ;  eternity  was  an  infinite  dream  ;  the  Day  of 
Judgment  was  the  very  ghost  and  fear  of  life.  The  whole 
intellectual  march  was  stately.  It  was  accompanied  by 
red  banners,  and  military  music,  and  every  sign  of  heroic 
and  righteous  conquest.  When  the  high  monotone  ceased, 
men  felt  that  no  clarion  could  do  more.  The  argument 
was  complete ;  the  battle  must  be  fought. 

This  was  the  Dr.  Dale  of  the  pulpit— the  orator  of  the 
great  occasion.  And,  strange  to  say,  this  was  the  Dr.  Dale 
of  his  own  earliest  days.  If  he  did  not  "grow"  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  it  was  because  he  was  from 
the  beginning  a  great  and  commanding  power.  Some  of  us 
have  had  to  labour  and  tug  and  try  again,  and  only  after 
much  blotting,  erasure,  and  interlineation  have  we  been 
able  to  show  a  fair  copy  of  painful  commonplace ;  but 
from  the  first  Dale  was  thorough,  massive,  and  sufficing. 
I  know  his  sermons.  I  heard  him  forty  years  ago,  and 
I  heard  him  three  or  four  years  since,  and  it  was  the 
same  mighty  and  regnant  energy.     I  once  asked  him  why 


he  read  his  sermons,  and  he  said  because  ''  my  command 
of  words  is  such  that  as  a  young  man  I  could  preach  stand- 
ing on  my  head  ;  to  be  condensed  is  my  object  in  writing 
my  sermons ;  if  I  spoke  extemporaneously  I  should  never 
sit  down  again."  He  had,  indeed,  an  extraordinary  gift, 
I  do  not  say  an  extraordinary  range,  of  language.  His 
style  was  not  after  the  type  of  the  rainbow :  it  was  a 
gathering  of  stars.  Dr.  Dale's  sermons  were  no  love-letters 
sentimentally  read  :  they  were  the  marching  orders  of  the 
day — clear,  definite,  and  leaving  no  room  but  for  prompt 
and  unreserved  obedience. 

But  there  was  another  Dr.  Dale  some  of  us  like  to  think 
of.  Who  so  social,  so  fond  of  humour,  so  willing  to  join 
the  family  game,  so  ready  to  be  a  child  once  more  ?  I  do 
not  at  this  moment  remember  Dr.  Dale  showing  any 
implacable  aversion  to  engagements  and  enjoyments  con- 
demned by  misunderstood  and  misapplied  Puritanism,  yet 
I  never  saw  him  in  any  mood  or  relation  which  would  have 
been  incongruous  with  an  immediate  exercise  of  religious  rites 
and  usages.  His  very  laughter  was  religious.  In  his  freest 
conversation  he  was  never  censorious.  Never  did  I  know 
him  utter  one  wounding  word.  On  the  contrary,  I  have 
known  him  speak  graciously  of  some  whom  others 
ignorantly  and  peevishly  condemned.  He  had  no  gift  of 
worrying.  Once  I  asked  him  what  to  do  in  the  case  of  a 
man  who  was  a  "heretic"  and  had  settled  near  me.  "  Call 
on  him,"  said  he;  "he  is  good,  even  if  he  is  not  what  we 
call  exactly  orthodox."  That  was  the  other  Dale ;  that 
was  the  balancing  quantity. 

As  I  sit  at  my  desk  at  the  City  Temple  this  morning, 
writing  this  hurried  but  loving  memoir,  I  look  into  the 
church  where  so  many  renowne  d  speakers  have  been  heard — 
Hannay,  and  Mellor,  and  Conder,  and  AUon,  and  Harrison, 
and  Dale  ;  now  they  are  all  away — away  beyond  the 
time-line,  yet  therefore  the  more  surely  and  helpfully  with  us. 
I  feel  lonely.  Their  departure  hastens  mine.  The  old 
leadership  is  dead.  The  Lord  Himself  can  raise  up 
another  prophet  who  will  show  us  other  aspects  of  the 
Kingdom  of  God. 

V.     Reminiscences 

BY   DR.   DALE'S   ASSISTANT 

IT  is  now  nearly  nine  years  since  I  said  "  Good-bye  "  to 
my  late  chief,  and  yet,  when  asked  for  a  few  reminis- 
cences, it  seems  as  though  I  had  only  just  left  him  last 
night  sitting  in  his  study.  Perhaps  it  is  because  this 
morning  I  have  been  looking  at  his  photograph  on  my 
mantelpiece  more  intently  than  usual,  hoping  thereby  to 
conjure  up  the  memories  of  dear  and  happy  days,  that  those 
nine  years  seem  but  as  yesterday.  The  one  thing  that 
stands  out  so  boldly,  and  always  impresses  me  first,  as  I 
look  back,  is  the  greatness  of  Dale's  life.  In  my  memory 
it  rises  like  some  majestic  height  in  its  solitary  grandeur. 
Dale  was  a  great  man — in  an  altogether  different  sense 
from  that  in  which  one  could  speak  of  any  of  our  front- 
rank  men  to-day.  Some  men  are  comparatively  great. 
Dale  was  great,  beyond  comparison  with  most  men  I  know. 
Largely,  I  am  convinced,  the  secret  of  his  greatness  is  to 
be  found  in  the  character  of  his  theology,  and  his  con- 
sistent convictions.  A  consistent,  unvarying  conception  of 
God,  and  that  from  the  Calvinistic  standpoint,  was  the 
great  force  that  moulded  his  life  and  gave  it  its  high  quality. 
He  used  to  say  to  me  that  "  the  reason  why  some  men 
were  so  weak  was  because  they  were  always  changing  their 
theology."     Dale's  mind  was  made  up,  and  made  up  early 
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in  his  ministry,  respecting  the  Gospel  he  was  to  live  by  and 
preach.  Whenever  you  spoke  of  "  modern  "  theology,  he 
used  to  smile.  New  theories  never  seemed  to  trouble  him  ; 
sometimes  he  would  say  they  were  fancy,  sometimes  clever, 
but  as  for  being  affected  by  them,  it  was  the  last  thing  he 
ever  dreamed. 

The  East  bowed  low  before  the  blast 

In  patient,  deep  disdain  ; 
She  let  the  legions  thunder  past. 

And  plunged  in  thought  again. 

There  is  something  in  the  spirit  of  this  verse  that  always 
reminds  me  of  Dale.  He  was  not  "  tossed  about  by  every 
wind  of  doctrine."  It  was  certainly  Dale's  beliefs  that  made 
him  great.  His  consistency  gave  them  time  to  do  their 
work  in  his  life.  Dale  was 
just  a  great,  incarnated  faith 
— the  eighth  chapter  of 
Romans  in  flesh  and  blood. 
His  theology  has  been 
counted  stern  and  austere, 
and  some  men  have  said 
to  me  that  Dale  served  "  a 
hard  Master."  He,  how- 
ever, did  not  think  so. 
There  were  rich  meadows 
as  well  as  rugged  mountains 
in  those  wide  provinces  of 
my  late  chiefs  faith.  Never 
have  I  heard  any  one  speak 
of  the  love  of  Christ  as  he 
could.  Somehow  his  voice 
became  soft  and  tender,  his 
face  lit  up,  and  more  than 
once  I  have  seen  his  eyes 
shine  with  tears,  as  quietly 
he  spoke  about  that  love. 
There  was  one  night  at 
Llanbedr  during  his  illness, 
a  sad,  distressful  night — 
I  shall  never  forget  his 
recital  of  it  to  me.  The 
house  was  quiet,  all  the 
members  of  the  family 
having  retired  to  rest.  It 
was  soon  after  midnight, 
when  he  awoke  in  great  pain 
and  a  terrible  distress  came 
over  him.  He  became  very  fearful, 
to   disturb    his  wife   or   daughters,    as 
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but  did  not  wish 
they  had  had  so 
much  anxious  watching,  and  so  he  lay  silently  struggling 
against  what  he  described  as  "great  mental  and  physical  dis- 
tress and  some  unknown  dread."  How  long  the  conflict 
lasted  he  did  not  tell  me,  but  when  at  the  worst,  Christ  came 
to  him  and  said,  "  Let  not  your  heart  be  troubled. 
Believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me."  "  That,"  said  Dale, 
with  a  look  in  his  face  that  was  full  of  a  glorious  mystery — 
"  that  steadied  me,  and  I  felt  strong  and  safe  in  the  love 
of  Christ" 

It  is  true,  however,  that  Dale  dwelt  more  frequently 
on  the  mountains  than  in  the  meadows,  and  God's  majesty 
and  glory  were  ever  present  with  him.  How  he  hated 
terms  of  endearment  addressed  to  God  or  Christ !  With  him 
it  was  always  "  Almighty  and  everlasting  God,"  or  "  Most 
holy  and  most  merciful  God."  He  never  once  in  my 
hearing  addressed  Christ  in  prayer ;  he  never  once  left  out 
the  closing  words  "  through  Jesus  Christ  our  Lord."  He 
used  to  complain  of  men  and  their  affectionate  familiarity 


with  God  and  Christ,  and  I  rememljer  him  saying  to  me, 
"  Let  qs  never  forget  that  whilst  we  are  sons  of  God  we  are 
His  subjects,  and  that  whilst  Christ  calls  us  friends  He  still 
commands  us."  It  amused  Dale  immensely  if  any  one 
spoke  of  a  minister  as  a  "sweet"  preacher.  "'Sweet 
preacher!'"  I  once  heard  him  say— "'sweet  preacher:'— 
then  God  help  him  !  "  He  did  not  think  any  adjective  such 
as  "beautiful"  or  "brilliant"  or  "eloquent"  expressive 
of  the  highest  praise  when  applied  to  a  preacher  of  the 
Gospel.  "Powerful"  was  Dale's  adjective,  and  this  was, 
I  think,  specially  characteristic  of  his  own  preaching.  I 
happened  one  Sunday  to  say  to  him  after  the  service,  "  What 
a  powerful  sermon  that  was ! "  "  Was  it .'  "  he  replied  ;  "  then 
I  am  glad,  for  that  was  what  I  wanted  it  to  be."     In  all 

Dale's  work  I  was  always 
struck  with  its  "thorough- 
ness." He  sat  at  his  desk 
as  though  he  were  in  an 
examination  room,  and  knew 
that  his  work  had  to  be 
judged.  Not  long  before 
he  died  I  saw  him  sitting  up 
to  his  desk  doing  some  work 
that  I  thought  at  the  time 
he  might  have  done  in  an 
easy-chair,  but  Dr.  Dale  was 
not  "  an  easy-chair  man  " 
when  at  his  work.  "  For  our 
work,"  he  used  to  say, 
"we  are  responsible  to 
God,  and  God  will  assuredly 
try  it,  of  what  sort  it  is." 

His  sense  of  responsi- 
bility to  God  was  appalling. 
I  remember  him  reading  a 
sermon  of  Dean  Church's  on 
"  Paul,  a  servant  of  God." 
He  was  putting  it  down 
as  I  went  into  the  study. 
"  Servants  of  God,"  he  said — 
"  yes,  servants  of  God " ; 
and  then,  half  aloud,  he 
wondered  whether  after  all 
he  might  not  have  done 
more  as  "  a  servant  of  God  " 
if  he  had  just  kept  to  his 
ministry  at  Carrs  Lane,  and 
given  all  his  time  and  strength  to  it,  instead  of  taking  up  so 
much  public  work.  That  sermon  made  a  deep  impression 
on  him.  He  was  equally  conscientious  as  regards  the 
use  of  his  time  :  Dale  never  wasted  time.  Once  he  found 
me  sitting  in  the  dining-room  talking  to  some  members  of 
his  family,  when  he  thought  I  had  gone  home  to  my  work. 
Next  day  I  remember  so  well  how  gradually  he  worked 
round  in  conversation  to  our  use  of  time,  and  then,  looking 
straight  at  me,  he  said,  "  Do  you  never  think  about  this,  that 
we  are  just  as  responsible  to  Christ  for  our  time  as  we  are  for 
anything  else?"  It  was  a  lesson  and  a  rebuke,  and  since 
that  day  it  has  often  been  of  help  to  me.  I  do  not  know 
whether  Dr.  Dale  was  as  precise  as  Mr.  Gladstone  in  the 
way  he  marked  off  his  use  of  time,  but  he  was  equally 
conscientious.  It  was  Dale's  practice  to  begin  the  day 
with  half  an  hour's  devotion,  .\fter  family  prayers  he  went 
to  his  study— at  nine  o'clock,  when  I  knew  him — and  took 
his  Bible,  generally  a  volume  of  the  Cambridge  series, 
because  of  the  notes,  and  read  a  chapter,  and  then  thought 
over  it,  and  then  prayed.     He  got,   he  said,  most  of  his 
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subjects  for  preaching  in  that  way.  Now  and  then  I  have 
shared  with  him  the  joy  and  blessedness  of  those  quiet 
morning  devotions.  I  always  thought  Dale  was  at  his 
best  in  such  hours,  when  he  was  seeking  God  and  some- 
how took  you  with  him. 

Frequently  I  have  been  asked  if  Dr.  Dale  had  any  sense 
of  humour  !  Possibly  I  may  be  a  poor  judge,  but  I  think 
he  had,  and  a  very  keen  sense.  He  used  to  say  that  he 
liked  things  that  were  "  funny  without  being  vulgar."  On 
one  occasion  I  happened  to  remark  that  certain  popular 
preachers  were  being  photographed  in  their  studies,  and  the 
pictures  appearing  in  the  magazines.  Why  was  he  not  so 
photographed?  "Well,  you  see,"  he  said,  with  a  twinkle, 
"it  is  not   such  an  uncommon  thing  for  me  to  be  in  my 


study  as  to  make  it  of  any  interest  to  the  public."  I  think 
there  is  more  than  a  slight  sense  of  humour  here. 

With  what  glee  he  used  to  tell  the  story  of  his  daughter 
Claire  !  It  was  one  Christmas  Eve,  and  an  unusually  large 
number  of  presents  had  come  in — a  turkey  or  two,  a  brace 
of  pheasants,  a  cheese,  a  small  barrel  of  oysters,  I  believe, 
and  others  that  I  forget,  but  there  they  all  were  ;  and  as 
the  family  were  standing  round  in  appreciative  admiration, 
Claire  broke  out  with  "  Look,  ye  saints  :  the  sight  is 
glorious  ! "  I  think  I  never  heard  Dale  laugh  so  con- 
sumedly  as  when  he  told  this  story. 

I  fear  I  must  now  stop,  delightful  as  it  is  to  recount 
those  happy  days,  and  call  up  to  memory  associations  that 
are  now  so  precious  to  me.  George  Barber. 


The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON    THORNE 


CHAPTER  V 
A  Statement  of  Facts 

MRS.  BARKER,  the  wife  of  the  consumptive-looking 
clergyman  who  had  come,  to  winter  at  San  Remo, 
bereft  of  the  parochial  duties  which  her  soul  loved,  and  with 
her  husband  for  the  sole  object  of  her  care,  found  herself  with 
ample  leisure  to  observe  her  neighbours.  Gabrielle,  who  was 
hardly  aware  of  the  lady's  existence,  would  have  been  astonished 
to  learn  how  much  attention  Mrs.  Barker  bestowed  on  her. 
Still  less  could  she  have  guessed  that,  piqued  because  Mrs. 
Grant  did  not  show  eagerness  to  secure  her  friendship,  Mrs. 
Barker  had  decided  that  she  could  not  be  a  nice  woman,  since 
she  was  on  such  intimate  terms  with  her  maid  as  apparently  to 
prefer  her  society  to  that  of  every  one  else.  Mrs.  Barker  was 
a  very  pious  woman,  and  regarded  humility  as  one  of  the 
highest  Christian  graces  ;  but  it  would  have  been  impossible 
to  persuade  her  that  she  was  not  innately  superior  to  any  one 
who  served  as  a  lady's  maid,  or  that  it  was  not  her  duty  to 
keep  such  a  one  in  "her  place."  No  amount  of  explanation 
could  have  made  her  understand  the  warm  tie  of  affection 
which  bound  Gabrielle  to  the  faithful  servant  who  had  been 
more  of  a  mother  to  her  than  her  own  mother  had  been. 

Marcella  was  no  ordinary  woman.  There  was  nothing 
small  or  mean  about  her.  She  was  large-hearted  and  keen- 
witted, and  had  received  a  good  education,  of  which  she  had 
made  the  most.  She  loved  the  best  books  scarcely  less  than 
her  mistress,  and  Gabrielle  would  often  make  her  share  her 
pleasure  by  reading  to  her  as  she  sat  at  work.  She  was  no 
lady  ;  but  she  had  the  delicacy  of  feeling  and  refinement  of 
bearing  which  true  religion  will  produce  even  in  those  who  have 
had  the  least  advantages.  A  noble  woman  in  truth  was 
Marcella  Sage  ;  but  she  had  inherited  the  obloquy  of  the 
race  so  long  enslaved  in  America.  There  was  negro  blood  in 
her  veins,  and  though  she  had  always  been  free,  her  mother 
had  been  born  in  slavery,  and  was  the  child  of  her  owner. 
Marcella  felt  the  shame  of  this  fact,  though  she  was  too  honest 
and  self-respecting  to  be  ashamed  of  her  race.  A  sense  of 
social  stigma  had  led  her  to  hold  herself  aloof  from  those  of 
her  own  class,  and  to  concentrate  all  the  strength  of  her  affection 
upon  her  mistress  and  her  child. 

No  one  knew  better  than  Marcella  the  weak,  frivolous 
nature  of  the  woman  whose  service  she  entered  when  she  was 
a  girl  of  eighteen,  and  Gabrielle  a  mere  child  ;  but  there  are 
persons  gifted  with  a  fascination  which  wins  them  love,  irre- 
spective of  their  merits  ;  and  such  a  one  was  Gabrielle's 
mother.  Marcella  served  her  faithfully,  and  bore  patiently 
with  her  uncertainty  of  temper  and  her  innumerable  caprices  ; 
but  the  more  ardent  love  of  that  grand  heart  of  hers  went  out 
towards  Gabrielle.  She  had  petted  and  comforted  her  as  a 
child,  she  had  understood  her  better  than  did  her  mother  as 
she  grew  into  womanhood,  and  she  had  been  her  refuge  and 
help  in  the  miseries  of  the  uncongenial  marriage  into  which  she 
had  been  thrust. 


Gabrielle  was  too  proud  and  self-respecting  to  confide  to 
any  other  the  woes  of  her  married  life.  There  was  little  need 
to  tell  Marcella  much  ;  she  understood  without  being  told. 
But  for  her  sympathy,  it  seemed  to  Gabrielle  that  she  could  not 
have  borne  her  life.  It  was  no  wonder  that  she  clung  to  this 
faithful  friend.  Yet  Marcella  felt,  after  the  day  that  brought 
Gabrielle  the  knowledge  of  her  widowhood,  that,  while  it  was 
impossible  that  their  friendship  could  ever  wane,  there  was  no 
longer  the  same  great  need  for  her  in  Gabrielle's  life.  She 
believed  that  love,  the  love  that  is  a  woman's  crown  of  happi- 
ness, would  yet  come  to  Gabrielle.  Marcella,  in  her  self- 
forgetful  love,  prayed  that  it  might  be  so  ;  and  yet  perhaps  it 
was  not  without  some  subtle  satisfaction  that  she  heard  Gabrielle 
passionately  repudiate  the  idea. 

When  they  rose  the  next  morning,  grey  clouds  still  hung 
overhead  ;  but  above  the  horizon  was  a  broad  band  of  pale 
golden  sky,  and  the  sea  was  of  a  deep  purplish  blue,  with  only 
the  faintest  ripple  on  its  surface.  Gabrielle  wore  her  black 
gown,  but  the  gloom  of  the  previous  day  had  vanished  from  her 
bearing.  She  went  into  the  garden  after  she  had  taken  her 
breakfast,  and  wandered  to  and  fro,  picking  flowers  and  watch- 
ing the  changeful  aspect  of  the  sea  as  the  clouds  gradually 
broke  up  and  dispersed.  A  little  later  she  came  into  the  room 
where  Marcella  was  busy  with  some  detail  of  her  mistress's 
wardrobe. 

"You  can  put  that  away,  Marcella.  As  soon  as  I  have 
arranged  these  flowers  we  will  go  out.  I  want  to  climb  that 
hill  behind  us  and  get  amongst  the  olives." 

When  they  started,  Gabrielle  soon  realised  that  she  had 
been  thoughtless  to  bring  Marcella  on  such  an  expedition.  The 
winding  road  they  followed  grew  ever  steeper  and  rougher  as  it 
ascended,  making  the  stout  woman  pant  and  perspire  painfully, 
though  she  struggled  bravely  on,  refusing  to  halt  for  longer 
than  was  necessary  to  get  breath.  Soon  it  was  no  more  than  a 
narrow  path  between  the  olives,  so  rudely  paved  with  cobble 
stones  as  to  make  walking  far  from  easy. 

"  This  is  hardly  a  pleasant  walk,"  said  Gabrielle  at  last  ; 
"you  look  quite  exhausted,  Marcella.     Let  us  sit  down." 

So  saying,  she  seated  herself  on  the  low  stone  wall  which 
separated  the  path  from  the  olive  groves.  An  opening  amid  the 
trees  to  the  right  revealed  a  beautiful  glimpse  of  the  blue  sea. 
Women  were  working  amid  the  olives,  their  gay-coloured  bodices 
or  the  scarlet  kerchiefs  with  which  some  of  them  had  covered 
their  heads  afibrding  bright  gleams  of  colour  amid  the  giey- 
green  of  the  foilage.  Tiny  children  toddled  beneath  the  boughs 
or  played  with  the  fallen  olives.  Heavily  laden  mules  were 
coming  down  from  the  mountain,  and  women  cariying  great 
baskets  of  olives  or  huge  bundles  of  wood  on  their  heads. 

With  a  groan  Marcella  seated  herself  on  the  wall.  "  I  guess 
that's  the  roughest  bit  of  walking  I  ever  did  in  my  life,"  she 
said.  "  The  path  is  only  fit  for  mules.  How  those  women 
balance  those  great  bundles  on  their  heads  and  step  it  so 
briskly  is  beyond  me.  They  might  be  trained  acrobats.  It's 
clear  they're  not  reckoned  to  be  weaker  vessels  here." 
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"  No,  indeed,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  it  seems  to  me  that  at  San 
Kemo  the  women  work  harder  than  the  men." 

"They  do  that  in  most  places  that  ever  I've  known,"  said 
Marcella,  "though  I'll  allow  it's  not  such  severe  bodily  toil  as 
this.  A  man  gets  through  his  day's  work  and  has  done  with 
it,  but  a  woman's  always  keeping  on." 

"That  does  not  apply  to  me,  1  fear,"  said  Gabrielle  with  a 
smile  ;  "  I  have  never  done  anything  worth  calling  work  except 
when  I  took  that  stall  at  the  Fancy  Fair." 

"  Haven't  you  ?  "  said  Marcella.    "  Well,  I  guess  you've  done 
what  is  harder — you've  endured 
a  great  deal." 

Gabrielle  had  risen  and  was 
looking  about  her.  She  made 
no  response  to  her  companion's 
words  beyond  a  faint  sigh. 

"  I  am  going  on  a  little 
farther,  Marcella,"  she  said  ; 
"I  want  to  climb  higher.  There 
must  be  a  grand  view  if  one 
could  only  get  beyond  the 
olives.  No,  sit  still.  1  will  not 
have  you  come  another  step. 
Don't  wait  for  me  if  I  do  not 
return  in  a  quarter  of  an  hour, 
but  walk  slowly  homeward." 

So  Gabrielle  started  forward 
at  a  brisker  pace.  She  was 
fond  of  walking,  and  the  rough- 
ness of  the  way  did  not  deter 
her.  As  she  passed  the  busy 
contadini  they  looked  at  her 
with  wondering  eyes,  and 
wished  her  6uon  /porno. 
Between  the  trees  she  caught 
glimpses  of  more  distant  moun- 
tain slopes,  with  here  and  there 
the  gleam  of  rich  autumn  tints. 
At  last  there  was  a  break  in  the 
olives,  and  wandering  a  little 
from  the  path,  she  found  the 
view  she  desired.  The  clear- 
ing had  once  been  a  homestead, 
for  she  saw  before  her  a  ruinous 
house  with  two  cypresses  keep- 
ing guard  over  it. 

Approaching  the  house, 
Gabrielle  looked  down  on  a 
magnificent  prospect.  She  was 
on  the  ridge  of  the  mountain, 
and  on  either  side  lay  a  deep, 
green  valley,  covered  with 
olives.  Dotted  here  and  there 
amid  them  were  red-tiled  cot- 
tages, giving  a  homely  aspect 
to  the  landscape.  Far  below- 
lay  the  houses  of  San  Remo 
and  a  broad  expanse  of  blue 
sea,  for  the  whole  semi-circle  of 
the  bay  was  visible,  with  the 
softly- rounded  hills  which  en- 
close it  looking  strangely  re- 
duced from  this  height. 

"What    a  lovely   spot    this 
is  !  "  thought   Gabrielle.     "  I  should  like  to  rebuild  this    little 
house  and   dwell  here.      Not  that   I   am  dissatisfied  with  my 
dear  little  house   below,  but  it  is  surely  better  to  live  high. 
Yet  what  would  poor  Marcella  do?" 

She  smiled  at  the  thought  ;  then,  having  gazed  long,  turned 
back  to  the  road  and  directed  her  steps  towards  a  little  chapel 
which  she  perceived  higher  up,  standing  by  the  roadside  amid 
the  olives.  She  ascended  the  broad  flight  of  shallow,  well-worn 
steps  which  led  to  it,  but  found  the  door  locked.  Somewhat 
weary  by  this  time,  she  seated  herself  on  the  steps.  She  had 
hardly  done  so  when  she  became  aware  of  a  quick  step,  cer- 
tainly not  that  of  a  contadino,  descending  the  rough  road.  A 
tall  man  in  a  grey  suit  and  picturesque  grey  felt  hat  came  into 
view.     Perceiving  the  lady,  he  halted  with  an  exclamation  of 


surprise.     As  the  grey  hat  wa»  lifted,  Gabrielle  recogniied 
Mr.  Theyn. 

"Mrs.  Grant?"  he  exclaimed.     "Here!    Alone!    You  are 

very  courageous." 

"What  is  there  to  demand  courage?"  Gabrielle  asked 
with  a  smile  as  she  gave  him  her  hand.  "  I  had  to  leave 
Marcella  below  ;  the  climb  was  too  much  for  her." 
^  "1  do  not  know  that  there  is  any  danger,"  he  replied. 
"The  contadini  are  good,  honest  [jeople  as  a  rule  ;  but  it 
seems  lonely  for  you  to  come  so  far  by  yourself.     Will  you  let 


"IIE   MADE   .\1V    I.IH-;   A   MISERY" 

me  be  your  escort  when  you  want  to  make  an  expedition  which 
is  beyond  Marcella's  power  ?  " 

"  You  are  very  kind,"  said  Gabrielle,  the  colour  rising  in 
her  cheek  ;  "  but  indeed  I  am  accustomed  to  be  independent, 
and  rather  enjoy  my  own  company."       * 

"  I  am  quite  sure  that  it  is  preferable  to  mine,"  said  Theyn 
gravely. 

"  I  did  not  mean  that,"  said  Gabrielle,  vexed  with  herself 
for  her  tactless  reply.  "  I  only  felt  that  I  ought  not  to  take  up 
your  time,  which  1  know  is  precious.  I  thought  you  would  be 
working  in  your  studio  this  morning,"  she  added,  and  then  was 
annoyed  with  herself  for  having  admitted  that  she  had  thought 
of  him. 

"  Don't  you  know,"  he  said  as  he  seated  himself  on  one  of 
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the  lower  steps  and  looked  up  at  her  with  his  keen,  kindly  eyes, 
"  that  a  good  part  of  a  painter's  life  has  to  be  passed  out  of 
doors  ? " 

"  I  can  easily  imagine  it,"  said  Gabrielle,  "especially  since 
I  have  seen  your  lovely  landscapes.  But  I  suppose  that  you 
cannot  sketch  much  at  this  season  ;  and  you  have  no  sketching 
materials  with  you  now." 

"  No,  I  have  not  been  sketching  this  morning,"  he  replied  ; 
"  I  am  on  my  way  from  San  Romolo,  whither  a  little  matter  of 
business  took  me." 

"  San  Romolo  !  "  repeated  Gabrielle. 

"  It  is  a  village  grouped  about  a  monastery,  high  up  on  the 
mountain,"  he  explained  ;  "  it  would  take  you  quite  two  hours 
to  ascend  from  here.  To  San  Romolo  is  a  favourite  excursion 
for  visitors  when  the  days  are  longer  and  warmer.  You  would 
find  it  too  cold  there  at  present." 

"  And  you  come  from  there  now  ? "  said  Gabrielle,  wondering 
at  his  energy,  for  it  was  not  yet  mid-day. 

"  Oh !  that  is  nothing,"  he  said  ;  "  I  am  used  to  the  road,  and 
I  like  a  tramp.  But  for  you,  Mrs.  Grant,  it  is  another  thing. 
Now  confess,  did  you  not  find  walking  on  such  a  road  rather  a 
penitential  exercise  ?" 

"  I  can't  say  I  exactly  enjoyed  it,"  said  Gabrielle,  looking  at 
her  dainty  boots,  which  the  rough  stones  had  not  improved  ; 
"but  it  was  worth  it  to  see  such  a  view  as  I  had  just  now.  I 
am  charmed  with  these  olives  ;  they  give  such  a  touch  of 
poetry  to  the  landscape." 

"  I  am  glad  they  please  you.  Some  people  find  them  mo- 
notonous and  depressing.  They  need  a  touch  of  colour  such 
as  that,"  he  said,  pointing  to  a  mule  which  was  passing, 
burdened  with  a  heavy  load,  apparently  a  bundle  of  bedding 
rolled  up  in  a  crimson  cloth.  Then,  looking  back  at  her,  he 
added  with  a  smile,  "Do  you  know,  Mrs.  Grant,  that  you,  in 
that  black  dress,  are  sadly  out  of  harmony  with  this  scene? 
It  is  an  artistic  error — a  blot  upon  the  picture.  Why  do  you 
wear  it  ? " 

There  was  a  moment's  silence.  Gabrielle  had  coloured 
vividly.  But  the  next  moment  she  said,  with  an  attempt  at 
playfulness,  "To  keep  me  warm,  I  suppose." 

"Excuse  me,"  he  said,  "another  colour — a  red  gown  for 
instance — would  have  answered  the  purpose  equally  well." 

"  Would  you  like  to  see  me  in  a  gown  the  colour  of  that 
mule's  cloth  ? "  Gabrielle  asked. 

"  Not  precisely  that  shade  perhaps,"  he  replied  ;  "  but  I  think 
you  would  look  well  in  red." 

"  I  used  to  like  red,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  but  I  have  not  worn 
a  red  frock  for  years." 

"  Are  you  bound  by  a  vow  to  wear  sad-coloured  garments  ?" 
he  asked  playfully. 

But  Gabrielle  did  not  smile  in  response.  "  I  suppose  I  am 
fulfilling  a  sort  of  duty  to  society  in  wearing  this  gown,"  she 
said. 

"  Really  ! "  he  exclaimed.  "  What  social  convention  can 
require  you  to  wear  black  in  tlie  midst  of  these  olive  groves  ? 
It  is  not  Lent ;  but  even  if  it  were " 

The  voice  of  Gabrielle  broke  suddenly  upon  his  words. 
"  Can't  you  guess  ?"  she  said  in  quick,  nervous  tones.  "  I  wear 
it  because — because  my  husband  is  dead." 

He  was  surprised.  The  idea  of  her  being  a  widow  had 
never  occurred  to  him.  Surprise  was  not  the  only  emotion 
expressed  by  his  countenance  at  that  moment  ;  but  Gabrielle 
did  not  look  at  him— she  was  nervously  fingering  the  cuff  of 
her  coat. 

"  Pardon  me— I  did  not  know,"  he  said  after  a  moment  ; 
"  but  excuse  me—  is  that  a  reason  why  you  should  condemn 
yourself  to  wear  black  for  the  rest  of  your  life?  It— it  was  a 
long  time  ago,  I  suppose  ? " 

Again  there  was  silence.  Gabrielle's  breath  came  fast.  She 
almost  fancied  that  he  must  hear  the  beating  of  her  heart  ;  but 
by  a  great  effort  she  controlled  herself,  and  said  deliberately  : 
"  On  the  contrary,  it  has  but  lately  happened.  I  only  heard  of 
it  when  I  arrived  here." 

Again  there  was  silence.  Gabrielle  felt  rather  than  saw  that 
he  was  greatly  startled.  Suddenly  she  found  herself  speaking 
in  quick,  agitated  tones,  "  You  must  think  me  very  heartless 
to   go  on  living  as   I  have,  telling  no   one,    making   no  sign, 

but— but "     Then  utterance  failed  her. 

"  Why   should    I    think   you   heartless  ? "   he   asked  gently. 

{To  be 


"  What  right  have  I  to  judge  you  so  ?     Forgive  me  that  I  have 
made  you  think  of  what  is  painful.     Don't  try  to  talk  of  it." 

"  But — but — I  should  like  you  to  know,"  she  said  tremulously. 
"  It  is  not  as  you  suppose.  He — I — I  was  not  happy  with  him. 
I  ought  never  to  have  married  him." 

"  Oh  I  "  he  said. 

"  Yes,  I  ought  never  to  have  married  him,"  said  Gabrielle 
again  ;  "  but  I  was  so  young,  and  I  did  it  for  poor  mamma's 
sake. '  My  father  was  never  rich,  and  after  his  death  we  were 
poor,  mamma  and  I  ;  that  is  to  say,  we  were  poor  for  our 
position.  Mamma  was  not  strong,  and  she  liked  to  live 
comfortably  and  to  have  everything  as  nice  as  possible.  She 
suffered  if  she  did  not  have  all  that  she  wanted.  Father  always 
sought  to  gratify  her  every  wish  ;  he  wore  himself  out  trying  to 
make  money  for  her.  He  told  me  when  he  was  dying  that  I 
must  take  care  of  mamma.  Mr.  Grant  had  made  money,  and 
mamma  said  I  must  not  mind  his  being  rough  and  uncultured  ; 
every  one  respected  him,  and  she  was  sure  I  should  be  happy 
with  him.  I  did  not  expect  ///«/,  but  I  thought  of  her  happiness. 
He  promised  that  she  should  have  a  home  with  us,  and — 
everything  that  she  could  wish.  I  knew  that  she  was  in  a  very 
delicate  state  of  health,  and  I  thought  it  would  save  her  life. 
I  did  it  for  her  sake — do  you  understand  ?  " 

"  I  understand  perfectly,"  he  said  in  grave,  deep  tones. 

"  He  was  as  good  as  his  word  ;  I  must  say  that  for  him," 
continued  Gabrielle.  "He  took  a  large  house,  and  mamma 
had  her  own  suite  of  rooms,  beautifully  furnished,  and  every 
thing  she  wanted — while  she  lived.  I  believe  she  was  happy  ; 
but  it  was  not  for  long.  The  doctors  discovered  that  she  had 
an  incurable  malady,  and  she  died — less  than  a  year  after  my 
marriage,  and  I — I "     Hfer  voice  quivered  and  broke. 

"  Don't  try  to  tell  me — I  understand,"  he  said  ;  "  it  was 
bitter  to  find  that  your  sacrifice  had  been  in  vain." 

"Oh,  it  was  hard  !  "  she  said.  "  I  try  not  to  blame  poor 
mamma.  I  believe  she  really  thought  that  all  a  woman  wants 
to  make  her  happy  is  plenty  of  money.  But  what  happiness 
had  I  ?  When  my  husband  found  that  I  could  never  love  him 
his  heart  hardened  towards  me,  and  he  made  my  life  a  misery." 

There  was  a  smothered  exclamation  from  Theyn.  He  was 
leaning  forward  and  digging  his  stick  into  the  interstices  of  the 
stones  at  his  feet  with  a  look  of  fierce  determination. 

"  I  don't  mean  to  say  that  he  was  actually  cruel  to  me," 
continued  Gabrielle  ;  "  but — but  he  was  always  contriving  to 
give  me  pain.  He  could  not  bear  me  to  have  any  pleasure 
apart  from  him.  I  once  had  a  kitten,  a  tiny,  fluffy,  smoke- 
coloured  Persian,  which  I  dearly  loved.  One  day  when  he 
came  into  my  room  she  got  in  his  way,  and  he  caught  her  up 
and  threw  her  out  of  the  open  window  on  to  the  lawn.  One  of 
his  dogs,  a  big  retriever,  was  there,  and  in  a  moment  it  seized 
my  kitty,  and  I  heard  her  backbone  snap  between  his  jaws. 
I  screamed,  but  he  laughed— laughed,  and  said  he  was  thankful 
there  was  an  end  to  the  little  beast.  I  could  have  forgiven  him 
if  he  had  not  laughed.  God  help  me  !  Surely  I  can  forgive 
him  that  laugh  now  ! " 

Gabrielle's  voice  shook.  Her  eyes  were  blinded  by  tears.  , 
The  next  moment  she  was  conscious  of  a  warm,  strong  hand 
clasping  hers,  and  a  deep  voice,  soft  with  feeling,  said  very 
low,  "  My  poor  child  !  what  you  must  have  suffered  !  And 
you  think  it  your  duty  to  wear  black  for  such  a  one  !  Don't  do 
it  any  longer,  1  entreat  you." 

For  a  moment  surprise  held  Gabrielle  motionless.  She  let 
her  hand  lie  in  his,  finding  infinite  comfort  in  that  strong, 
manly  clasp.  But  the  next  instant  he  gently  released  her  hand, 
saying  humbly,  "  Forgive  me  ;  I  ought  not  to  have  presumed 
to  address  you  so." 

"  No,  no,  there  is  nothing  to  forgive  ;  I  am  glad  to  know 
that  you  are  sorry  for  me,"  faltered  Gabrielle,  and  carried  away 
by  emotion,  she  gave  him  back  her  hand.  "You  may  say  what 
you  like  to  me  since  I  know  you  are  my  friend." 

"  Indeed,  indeed,  it  is  my  desire  to  be  your  friend,"  he  said, 
as  he  took  the  little  hand  and  gently  pressed  it.  Then  he  rose 
to  his  feet,  and  Gabrielle,  hastily  drying  her  eyes  and  striving 
for  composure,  rose  too,  and  they  turned  their  steps  towards 
San  Kenio.  Soon  Gabrielle  was  smiling  again,  for  there  was  a 
wonderful  lightness  in  her  heart  as  she  took  her  way  downward, 
with  Theyn  walking  close  beside  her  and  watching  that  her 
little  feet  did  not  slip  upon  the  awkward  stones.  It  was  such  a 
relief  to  feel  that  he  knew  all  about  her. 

continued) 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
Bv  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Uavies 
Feb.  T.—A  Sabbath  in  Capernaum  (Mark  i.  21-34) 
Jesus  was  loyal  to  the  synagogue— He  never  went  in  for  the 
"  worship  of  nature."  The  people  were  astonished,  not  at  Him, 
but  at  His  doctrine.  The  Preacher  did  not  overshadow  the 
sermon  ;  He  gave  men,  not  the  dry  chips  of  an  effete  theology, 
but  the  Tree  of  Life.  There  was  an  evil  spirit  in  the  synagogue 
that  day.  But  the  presence  of  Jesus  always  irritated  him,  and 
he  cried  out,  "Let  us  alone."  But  if  we  let  him  alone,  he  will 
soon  rum  the  universe.  Jesus  rejected  his  shallow  compliments, 
and  sternly  ordered  him  out  of  the  poor  man.  The  devil  was 
stronger  than  the  man,  but  Jesus  was  stronger  than  the  devil, 
for  He  not  only  cast  him  out  of  the  synagogue,  but  out  of  the  man! 
Christ  also  healed  Peter's  mother-in-law,  and  she  arose  and 
ministered  unto  them.  This  is  the  Divine  order— new  strength 
received  from  God  must  be  enlisted  into  God's  service.  The 
first  question  of  the  converted  soul  must  be,  "  What  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  .'"  All  the  sick  of  the  city  were  brought  to  Jesus, 
and  He  healed  them  with  a  word.  He  almost  swept  the  words 
"  disease  "  and  "  death  "  out  of  the  vocabulary  of  Palestine. 

Feb.   \^.— Jesus  forgives  Sin  (Mark  ii.  1-12) 
The  palsied  man  was  borne  of  four.     It  required  four  men 
to  bring  one  man  to  Christ,  so  that  it  is  not  an  easy  task. 


.  The 
chanties  of  the  poor  to  the  poor  are  truly  beautiful,  as  witnesses 
this  scene.  These  bearers  were  earnest  and  pushful  men,  and 
they  allowed  nothing  to  stand  between  the  invalid  and  Christ. 
They  were  original  too,  for  they  got  to  Him  in  anew  way— through 
the  roof.  They  interrupted  the  sermon  ;  but  Christ  was  ready  to 
have  a  hundred  sermons  interrupted  if  only  one  man  could  be 
saved.  "  Son,  thy  sins  are  forgiven  thee."  Why  begin  with  the 
sin  and  not  the  disease  ?  He  knew  too  well  that  sin  was  the 
root-cause  of  all  human  misery.  "Arise,  take  up  thy  bed,  and 
walk."  Was  it  not  a  demand  for  the  impossible  ?  Yes,  but  if 
God  asks  us  to  do  the  impossible.  He  will  also  give  us  the  power 
to  do  it.  Christ,  by  healing  the  man,  proved  conclusively  that 
He  had  power  on  earth  to  forgive  sins,  and  even  his  sullen 
critics  were  amazed  and  glorified  God. 

Feb.  21.— Jesus  and  the  Sabbath  (Matt.  xii.  1-13) 
The  Pharisees  found  fault  with  Christ's  mode  of  keeping  the 
Sabbath,  because  he  healed  a  man  with  a  withered  hand.  He 
at  once  laid  down  the  principle  that  it  was  right  to  do  good 
on  the  Sabbath.  These  cavillers  were  ready  to  lift  a  sheep 
out  of  a  pit  on  the  Sabbath,  but  they  hesitated  to  save  a  man. 
How  very  inconsistent  !  Mercy  is  more  than  sacrifice,  and 
the  ceremonial  must  give  way  to  the  spiritual.  The  Son  of 
Man  is  Lord  of  the  Sabbath.  The  temple  is  great,  but  He  is 
greater  than  any  temple.  These  letter-mongers  must  remember 
that  the  lower  must  make  way  for  the  higher,  and  that  the 
Sabbath  was  made  for  man,  and  not  man  for  the  Sabbath. 
These  sanctimonious  Pharisees  who  fought  so  hotly  for  their 
view  of  the  Sabbath  were  quite  ready  to  destroy  Jesus.  .A 
man  may  be  a  saint  outwardly  and  yet  a  murderer  at  heart  I 

Feb.  2%.— The  Doers  of  the  Ward  (Matt.  vii.  21-29) 
"  Beware  of  false  prophets."  A  wolf  is  ten  times  a  wolf  when 
in  sheep's  clothing,  and  a  devil  is  a  thousand  times  a  devil  when 
robed  like  an  angel  of  light.  Beware  !  In  this  passage  we 
have  four  kinds  of  religion  :  viz.  (i)  the  religion  of  profession— 
"  Many  shall  say  unto  Me,  'Lord,  Lord,' "  etc.  ;  (2)  the  religion 
of  merit— "Have  we  not  prophesied  in  Thy  name  ?"etc. ;  (3)  the 
religion  of  hearing— "And  every  one  thatheareth  these  sayings 
of  Mine,  and  doeth  them  not,"  etc.  ;  (4)  the  religion  of  reality— 
"  Whosoever  heareth  these  sayings  of  Mine,  and  r/of-/// them," 
etc.  The  doers  are  the  model  saints  who  build  upon  the  Rock 
of  Ages— the  true  foundation  of  the  universe.  What  means  this 
building  on  the  Rock  ?  It  is  loyal  obedience  to  the  word  of 
Christ— it  is  hearing  blossoming  forth  into  noble  doing.  What 
is  our  foundation— rock  or  sand  ?  The  storm  that  tests  our  life's 
work  will  soon  be  here.     Let  us  be  ready  ! 
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CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 
Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Feb.  y.—  The   World's  Saviour  my  Saviour  (John  iii.  14-21  ; 
Gal.  ii.  20) 

One  may  sometimes  behold  a  vast  landscape  bathed  in 
sunshme-the  broad  river  flashing,  the  distant  ranges  in  a 
golden  haze,  deep  forests  made  glad  with  wandering  sunbeams  • 
and  then,  suddenly  turning  a  stone  in  the  meadow'  with  h»^ 
foot,  he  may  behold  sickly  roots  starved  for  want  in  the  heart 
of  that  flood  of  light.  So  in  a  Saviour's  world  may  a  soul 
remam  unsaved-robbed  of  the  wealth  of  grace  through  some 
trivial  hindrance. 

If  one  soul  is  saved,  all  the  world  can  be  saved  :  for  it 
needs  as  much  power  to  save  one  as  to  save  all.  "  Loved  the 
world  .  .  .  loved  me " :  both  stand  together.  "  I  wonder," 
wrote  Rutherford,  "that  He  should  waste  so  much  love  upon 
such  a  waster  as  I  am  ;  but  He  is  no  waster,  but  abundant  in 
mercy."  \{  you  are  saved,  you  can  tell  every  one  that  they 
may  be  saved  too. 


Feb.   14— 7>7/t'  Friendship  (1  .Sam.  xx.  1-23;  xxiii.  13-18; 

True  friendship  includes  an  exchange  between  two  of  what 
is  noblest  in  each.  Every  man  at  his  best  has  something  ot 
help  to  another ;  and  it  is  the  best  of  both,  blending,  that 
makes  the  bond  and  blessing  of  friendship.  The  worser  self 
of  each  is  dissolved,  as  the  cold  vapour  of  night  by  the  warmth 
of  a  summer  dawn ;  and  there  appears,  as  a  blossoming, 
fruitful  meadow,  a  double  breadth  of  life  united  rather  than 
divided  by  the  river  that  flows  through  it. 

".A  true  friend,"  remarks  William  Penn,  "unbosoms  freely, 
advises  justly,  assists  readily,  adventures  boldly,  takes  all 
patiently,  defends  courageously,  and  continues  a  friend  un- 
changeably." Every  one  of  these  qualities  is  illustrated  in  the 
friendship  of  David  and  Jonathan. 

Feb.  2\.—  rhe  Lawful  Use  of  the  Sabbath  (Mark  i.  21-39) 

The  Sabbath  is  the  soul's  day  with  the  Lord  :  it  is  "  God's 
walking  hour,  the  cool  of  the  day."     It  should  be— 

the  rich 
And  full  redemption  of  die  whole  week's  flight. 

so  that  the  whole  week  should  be  of  the  same  Christ-inwoven 
texture.     It  should  bring  with  it — 

the  returns  of  trust  ; 
A  gleam  of  glory  after  six -days-showers  ; — 

removing  all   the  gathering  mist  of  unbelief  or  feeble  belief, 
bringing  the  soul  in  sight  of  its  great  inheritance. 

Of  all  the  gifts  of  God,  none  is  more  precious  than  the 
Sabbath.  A  man  should  as  soon  think  of  abusing  it,  as  an 
invalid  refuse  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  a  perfect  morning 
by  the  sea — or  as  one  of  tlie  five  thousand  refuse  to  take  the 
bread  which  the  Master  had  blessed. 

Feb.  iZ.—  The   Story  of  Joseph:    (2)    Toil  and    Temptation 
(Gen.  xxxi.\.  1-6,  19-20) 

When  a  young  man  puts  God  into  his  daily  tasks,  he 
prepares  the  best  defence  against  temptations.  On  the  other 
hand,  to  have  no  sense  of  the  Divine  Presence  in  the  ordinary 
occupation  of  life  is  to  leave  the  soul  unguarded  against  the 
unexpected  assaults  and  sudden  rush  of  evil.  The  oak  that 
survives  the  attack  of  some  storm  of  exceptional  violence  has 
been  silently  preparing  for  it,  day  and  night,  summer  and 
winter,  through  all  the  length  of  years.  It  arrays,  against  the 
fury  of  an  hour,  the  gathering  strength  of  half  a  century,  it 
may  be. 

Joseph,  overcoming  temptation,  was  thrust  into  prison,  but 
kept  the  unstained  freedom  of  his  soul :  h.id  he  yielded,  he 
would  have  entered  a  darker  than  any  Egyptian  prison  — 
a  prison  whose  only  unbarred  door  opens  "  into  outer  dark 
nes 
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The  Sculptor  and  the  Statue 

A  STORY  FOR  CHILDREN 


ONCE  upon  a  time  in  the  Land  of  Possibilities  there  lived 
a  sculptor.  Now,  although  this  sculptor  had  carved 
many  beautiful  images,  he  was  not  content,  for  he  knew  he 
could  do  better  even  than  he  had  done.  "Ah  !"  he  would 
sigh,  "  if  I  had  only  some  great  subject,  some  soldier  or 
hero,  I  would  be  inspired  to  hew  out  such  a  statue  as  never 
was  seen  before  !  The  whole  world  would  gaze  in  admiration, 
and  every  one  declare  that  I  am  the  greatest  artist  that  ever 

lived." 

One  day,  as  he  sat  thus  thinking,  the  door  of  his  workshop 
suddenly  opened  and  some  one  entered.  The  sculptor  gazed 
in  surprise  at  his  visitor,  for  he  had  never  seen  any  one  like 
him  before.  He  was  tall  and  stately,  and  dressed  in  a  long 
■white  robe  with  a  girdle  fastened  by  a  silver  star.  On  his 
head  was  a  white  turban,  also  clasped  by  a  silver  star. 

Bowing  low  before  the  astonished  sculptor,  he  said,  "  I  am 
named  Glorious  Opportunity,  and  I  am  sent  to  you  by  my 
master,  the  King  of  the  Land  of  Stars.  He  wishes  to  know 
if  you  will  carve  for  him  a  marble  statue  of  the  Prince.  A 
year  and  a  day  will  be  given  you  to  accomplish  the  work, 
which  must  be  perfect.  If  you  succeed,  you  will  be  taken  to 
the  palace  and  great  honours  showered  upon  you  ;  if  you  fail, 
the  punishment  is  death.  But  you  need  not  fear  failure,  for 
1  have  here  a  talisman  which,  rightly  used,  leads  certainly 
to  success  ;  and  placing  his  hand  in  his  bosom,  he  drew  forth 
a  small  golden  casket.  Touching  a  tiny  spring,  the  lid  flew  open, 
and  the  sculptor  uttered  a  cry  of  wonder  and  admiration  as 
he  gazed.  The  casket  contained  a  tiny  group  in  purest  ivory, 
so  small  that  you  could  carry  it  easily  next  your  heart,  and 
yet  so  perfect  that  not  the  smallest  detail  was  missing. 

The  central  figure  was  that  of  the  Prince  of  the  Land  of 
Stars — the  kingly  dignity  was  there,  mingled  with  that  look 
of  sweetness  and  something  of  sorrow  so  well  known  to  his 
loving  people.  On  his  bosom  lay  a  little  child,  whose  head 
was  pillowed  on  his  shoulder  ;  his  other  hand  was  outstretched 
towards  a  woman  who  had  fallen  by  the  wayside,  and  who 
was  turning  beseeching  eyes  towards  him. 

"  This  is  the  secret  of  success,"  said  Glorious  Opportunity. 
*' You  have  but  to  gaze  on  this  image  every  time  you  are  in 
doubt  or  difficulty,  and  at  once  everything  will  be  made  clear 
to  you.  The  longer  and  more  earnestly  you  look  upon  it,  the 
sooner  will  your  work  be  accomplished.     Do  you  agree  ? " 

"  Yes,  yes,"  cried  the  delighted  sculptor.  "  When  the 
King  comes,  he  shall  see  such  work  as  the  world  has  never 
yet  known.     In  a  year  and  a  day  I  shall  be  ready." 

"  Then  my  servants  shall  at  once  bring  to  you  the  block 
of  marble  from  which  it  is  to  be  hewn.  Take  care  of  it,  for 
the  Prince  himself  travelled  into  a  far  country  in  search  of 
it  It  is  without  a  single  stain,  and  there  is  not  another  like 
it  in  all  the  world." 

Far  into  the  night  the  sculptor  sat  poring  over  the  wonderful 
casket,  marvelling  at  its  perfection  and  planning  his  work  for 
the  morrow.  That  nigjit  he  slept  with  the  precious  casket 
beneath  his  pillow. 

The  next  day,  and  the  next,  and  the  next  the  casket  lay 
open  before  him  as  he  worked,  and  he  knew  that  what  he 
did  was  good,  and  the  gracious  figure  in  the  casket  seemed 
to  smile  upon  him.  But  one  day  he  found  he  had  left  the 
magic  casket  in  his  bedchamber.  "  I  will  waste  no  time 
returning  for  it,"  he  thought.  So  he  set  to  work  at  once  and 
did  a  great  piece  of  work  that  day  ;  but  when  he  opened  the 
casket  next  morning,  he  found  that  it  was  all  wrong,  and  it 
took  several  days  to  put  it  right  again. 

For  a  long  time  after  this  he  was  careful  to  remember  the 
casket  and  to  keep  it  always  before  him.  At  last  he  forgot 
it  again,  but  at  the  end  of  the  day  he  was  so  pleased  with 
his  work  that  he  said,  "  I  shall  not  look  at  the  casket  for 
fear  it  will  tell  me  I  am  wrong."  So  the  next  day  passed  and 
the  next,  till  a  whole  week  had  slipped  away  without  a  glance 


at  the  casket.  When  the  sculptor  went  to  it  at  the  end  of 
that  time,  he  found  the  spring  had  got  slightly  rusted  and 
did  not  open  readily  ;  however,  a  good  push  at  last  managed 
it.  He  gave  a  hasty  glance,  and  saw  that  his  work  was  a 
little  different  from  the  model,  but  on  the  whole  it  looked 
so  well  that  he  determined  not  to  alter  it,  and  so  closed  the 
casket.  After  that  he  thought  he  could  get  along  quite  well 
without  the  casket,  so  instead  of  taking  it  to  his  workroom, 
he  placed  it  on  a  table  in  the  centre  of  his  hall,  so  that  all 
his  visitors  might  see  what  a  lovely  thing  he  had  in  his 
possession. 

Weeks  and  months  passed,  and  the  sculptor  worked  steadily 
at  the  statue.  At  length  a  whole  year  had  gone,  and  the 
eventful  day  dawned  on  which  the  King  of  the  Land  of  Stars 
was  to  come  to  look  at  the  work  and  award  the  prize.  The 
shadows  were  lengthing  ere  the  sculptor  flung  down  hammer 
and  chisel,  and  with  a  long  breath  stood  back  to  regard  his 
finished  work.  Just  as  he  did  so,  he  became  aware  of  a  dark 
figure  standing  beside  him.  It  was  a  man  veiled  from  head  to 
foot  in  black,  girded  with  a  chain,  and  with  white  face  and 
sunken  eyes,  .'^s  the  sculptor  looked,  he  trembled,  and  a  great 
fear  fell  on  him. 

Then  the  stranger  spoke.  "  I  am  Lost  Opportunity.  The 
King  comes  to  claim  his  own.  What  is  this  you  would  present 
to  him  .? " 

In  astonishment  the  sculptor  followed  with  his  eyes  the 
extended  hand  of  his  strange  visitor.  There  in  all  its  purity 
glistened  the  marble  statue,  but  as  he  gazed  it  seemed  as 
though  scales  fell  from  his  eyes  and  he  saw  what  he  had 
done.  Instead  of  the  mild  and  gentle  smile  of  the  prince, 
there  was  a  haughty  and  arrogant  face  ;  one  hand  clutched 
a  bag  of  gold,  while  with  the  other  he  pushed  further  into 
the  mire  the  despairing  woman,  who  stretched  her  hands 
to  him  in  vain. 

With  a  cry  of  horror  and  disgust  the  sculptor  seized  a  heavy 
hammer,  and  the  next  moment  'the  statue  lay  shattered  in  a 
thousand  pieces,  while  the  unhappy  man  cast  himself  upon  the 
ground  and  wept  bitterly. 

How  long  he  lay  thus  he  knew  not,  but  he  was  roused  at 
last  by  a  gentle  touch  and  a  sweet  voice  asking  the  cause  of 
his  grief. 

"  Away,  away,  kind  sir  ! "  he  cried.  "  Leave  a  wretched 
creature  to  his  fate.  I  have  shown  myself  a  traitor.  I  have 
writ  in  stone  my  Prince  a  fierce  and  cruel  tyrant,  therefore  I 
must  die."  As  he  spoke,  he  raised  his  eyes  and  beheld  none 
other  than  the  Prince  himself. 

"  Nay,"  said  the  Prince,  "  thou  shalt  not  die.  Look  upon 
me  for  a  little,  I  pray  thee,  and  thou  shalt  live." 

Breathlessly  the  sculptor  gazed  on  the  gentle  yet  stately 
figure  in  its  silvery  robes  that  seemed  of  softest  moonlight. 
Stooping,  the  prince  began  piecing  together  the  broken  bits  of 
marble.  Slowly,  before  the  astonished  sculptor's  eyes,  the  stone 
became  the  all  but  living  image  of  the  Prince.  The  broken  and 
jagged  edge  cut  the  soft  fingers  of  the  worker,  but  still  he 
went  on,  and  as  the  blood  flowed  over  the  marble,  behold  !  it  all 
ioined  together  again  and  no  flaw  was  seen  anywhere. 

At  length  it  was  finished,  and  the  Prince  turned  a  tired  yet 
loving  look  towards  the  sculptor.  "  Will  you  accept  my  gift  ?  " 
he  said. 

Just  at  that  moment  the  sound  of  trumpets  announced 
the  arrival  of  the  King,  and  a  glittering  crowd  soon  filled  the 
little  room.  There  they  saw  the  perfect  image  of  the  Prince, 
and  the  King,  well  pleased,  said,  "Well  done!  Follow  me  to 
the  palace  for  your  reward." 

"  Come  brother,"  said  the  Prince  to  the  sculptor  who  knelt 
at  his  feet,  and  lifting  him  gently,  he  flung  round  him  his 
own  gannent,  and  thus  they  went  out  together,  the  sculptor 
looking  as   though   he  were  clothed  in  light. 

I.  G. 
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PROTECTION 
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THE  early  Spring  is  a  bad  time  for  those  who 
suffer  from  weak  Chests.  Magnetic  Gar- 
ments, however,  protect  the  respiratory  organs  in  a 
wonderful  way,  and  help  to  fortify  the  system 
against  unfavourable  outer  influences.  In  a  climate 
like  our  English  one  with  its  sudden  changes, 
su.sceptible  folks  need  to  take  great  care  of  them- 
selves". Much  suffering  might  be  spared  if  Mag- 
netism were  adopted  by  those  who  suffer  from 
Chest,  Throat,  and  kindred  affections. 


Mrs. 


c% 


SPELMAN, 

46,    London    Road,    Norwich. 

October  i,  1903. — "  Nearly  twenty  years  ago  my  brother, 
Ihtn  t|uile  a  child,  was  extremely  delicate,  and  my  father 
having  died  from  consumption,  it  was  thought  he  was  suffering 
from  the  same  malady.  Vou  supplied  a  Magnetic  Appliance, 
and  my  mother  said  that  it  saved  his  life.  He  is  now  a  fine 
young  fellow,  holding  a  Government  appointment  in  South 
Africa." 

Mrs.  RUSSELL,  5,  Boscowen  Place, 

Exeter  Road,  Teignmouth. 

December  13,  1903. — "  I  am  pleased  to  tell  you  I  am 
much  better.  1  do  not  get  so  much  Bronchitis  now.  The 
Appliance  has  been  a  great  help  to  me.  I  am  getting 
stronger,  and  hope  in  time  fully  to  regain  my  health." 


For  Particulars  of  MAGNETIC  TREATMENT  apply  to 

B.     COPSON     GARRATT, 

35,    Gloucester   Road,   Finsbury  Park,    LONDON, 
Late  of   16,  Finsbury  Square,   E.C. 
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TRY     A    PAIR. 


OUR    OWN    SPECIALTY. 


'The  Snowflake'  Down  Pillows 

Size  30  by  20. 

Downs  and  Covers  White  as  Snow. 
Light  as  Snow. 

The  most  luxurious  Pillow  made.         A  revelation  of  comfort. 
Post  Free,  IDs.  6d.  each. 


Wi    Si    brown    &    SONS)      '''"'rurn/sAers, 
65,  George  Street,   EDINBURGH. 


if 
"  I  provide 

evBfythlntfm"   Ulscuunt  AUmnlades. 


The 

Reason 

My  baslnt-m  la  thr  laricmt  of  iu  kin<l 
In  theworlil,  Islwcikiiso  every  cnatonicr 
ia  K  ullnfled  pnrchawir.  Mv  •rutfin 
does  not  ulinit  of  mytliiim  ,'lv. 
I  cxccut*'  cvi^ry  order  on  Ihi'  Tlntiiirt 
underHlnnilinit  tliat  If  tlio  i.'O'xl"  ^irt- 
not  (Mitiffly  HjitiHfacl4iry  you  ari'  >it 
Ulwrty  to  ri'ttirn  Ihii  |>ncliiiK<'  in'l  11"' 
traniuictlonisatanpnd.  Anypiirrlin. 


may  1m.  coinploteil  l>y  Ea>y   Monlklt 
PiiTinents.    or    In    one    pajriaciK    wli6 


*'^Xi?''  ^"^   FOLLOWING  Departmental  Catalooueb 
WILL   BE   SENT    FREE,     MawTiow  c*TALOoua  vou  naguiaa. 


Watches  of  all  classes. 


Clacks  and  Bronzes. 


Jewellery  and  Diamonds. 


Silver  Goods  and  Novelties. 


Machinery  for  all  porposas. 
Harness  of  all  kinds. 


Silver  Plated  Tableware. 


SheKieid  Cutlery. 


Oak  and  Leather  (ioods.  Bags,  etc. 
Cameras  and  Optical  Goods. 
I  Musical  Instruments «Graphophones 
Furniture  of  every  description. 
Glass  and  China. 


Bedsteads,  Fenders,  etc. 


Carpets  and  Linoleums. 


Ironmongery  and  Hardware. 


Bassinettes  and  Mail  Carts. 


Lamps,  Stoves,  and  Gas  Fittings. 
Sewing  and  Wringing  Machines. 


Ollice  Requisites  and  Typewriters. 
Tools  for  all  trades. 


Vehicles  for  all  trades  A  professions. 
Dairy  Requisites  and  AppHances. 
Sports'  Prizes  A  Presentation  Goods. 
Gold  A  Silver  Re-plating  Depanmeni. 
Photographic  Enlargements. 
Sports'  and  Games'  Requisites. 
Cycles  and  Accessories. 
Books  and  Stationery. 


Mantles,  Costumes,  and  Millinerr. 
Ladles'  A  Children's  Outlilting. 
Nurses'  Outfitting  Department. 
General  Household  Drapery, 
Boots  and  Shoes, 


Men's  and  Boy's  Tailoring. 
Men's  and  Boy's  Outfitting, 
Army  and  Navy  Department. 
Colonial  and  Foreign  DcparlaMnt. 


Good  Ageats  Waatcd  la  Spare  Time.    No  Risk.    Ooorf  Pay. 

191  DIVISION  ST., 
SHEFFIELD.  % 


The  Life  Story  of  Bella  Cooke. 

RIFTED    CLOUDS;    or.   The    Life 

Story  of  Bella  Cooke.  A  Record  of  Loving 
Kindness  and  Tender  Mercies.  Written  liy  HiRSEl.F. 
With  Portrait.     J'a/-u/ar  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2/. 

LIGHT  ON  THE  WEARY  PATH. 

A  continuation  of  "  Kifted  Clouds,"  the  Life  Story  of 
Bella  Cooke.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/.  (>i. 

"  From  bej^innini!  to  end  it  is  a  story  of  wondrous  failh<lealinft,  a 
complete  refutation  oi  the  loo  oft  accepted  theory  of  connection 
between  sin  and  sufferini;;  and  a  living,  marvellous  teatiraooy  to  the 
truth.  .  .  .  This  story  of  Mrs.  Cooke's  active  Iwneiaclioos,  planned 
and  e.\ecuted  from  a  couch  of  pain,  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  graduating  in  the  same  school  of  sorrow.  '—C/iWs/iax. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  FdiWi/l/    FaUOUr/te"     ^^so/u/e/y  ^re  ^4,r^r^  Sest. 


"  aUY'S  HOSPITAL  QAZETTE  "  says :    "  Cadbury's  is  the  highest  type  of  a  pure  cocoa ;  it  is  most  tempting  to 
the  palate,  possesses  high  nutritive  power,  and  is  a  great  restorer  of  muscular  activity. 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  Great  and  Good  Men  Competition 

A  GREAT  number  took  part  in  this  competition,  but  on  the 
whole  the  efforts  were  not  distinguished  by  any  great  merit  as 
far  as  descriptive  talent  was  concerned. 

A  great  deal  of  trouble  and  extra  work  was  given  by  com- 
petitors not  observing  the  rules,  particularly  the  word-limit.  In 
fact,  after  we  had  decided  that  the  first  prize  must  be  divided 
between  Mr.  Roden  Shields  and  Mr.  H.  Lack,  we  found  that 
Mr.  Shields's  article  was  considerably  over  the  limit,  and,  very 
regretfully,  had  to  withdraw  it.  It  is  quoted  below  because  of 
its  double  interest,  and  the  pleasant  picture  it  brings  before  one 
of  two  great  men. 

Under  the  circumstances  the  first  prize  therefore  belongs  to — 
Mr.  H.  Lack, 

149,  High  Street, 

Rushden,  Northamptonshire, 
for  the  following  : 

Dr.  Joseph  Parker 
Indelibly  impressed  upon  my  memory  are  the  circumstances 
attending  my  first  visit  to  the  City  Temple  one  Thursday  morning 
in  May,  1899.  I  entered  the  building  during  the  sermon,  at 
a  time  when  Dr.  Parker  was  making  an  unusually  long  pause, 
and,  looking  in  the  direction  of  the  pulpit,  I  beheld  the  majestic 
figure  of  the  great  preacher  standing  in  one  of  his  most  im- 
pressive attitudes.  His  hands  were  clasped,  his  head  thrown 
back,  his  face  upturned  to  the  heavens,  as  though,  like  the 
Apostles  after  the  Ascension,  he  looked  and  waited  for  the 
reappearance  of  the  unpriced  treasure  he  had  just  recently  been 
called  upon  to  resign — his  "  Emma,  heart  of  my  heart,  life  of 
my  life  ' "  Thus  he  stood  for  a  full  minute,  while  a  sense  of 
solemn  awe  came  upon  the  whole  congregation  and  held  them 
in  a  breathless  spell.  After  announcing  the  doxology.  Dr. 
Parker  relapsed  into  the  same  posture,  and  as  the  people  sang 
the  third  line  of  the  verse,  "  Praise  Him  above,  ye  heavenly 
host,"  a  slight  oscillation  of  the  hands  and  tremor  of  the  lips 
was  noticeable,  tears  glistened  in  his  eyes,  awaking  responsive 
emotions  of  sympathy  and  affection  in  the  hearts  of  all. 

The  second  prize  is  divided  between — 

Mr.  C.  G.  Holt, 

79,  Fitzwalter  Road, 

Sheffield, 
for  the  following  : 

John  Ashworth 

One  of  the  best  men  I  ever  knew  was  John  Ashworth,  the 
Rochdale  philanthropist,  author  of  "  Strange  Tales."  He  was 
a  man  of  deep  piety  and  generous  impulses.  His  addresses 
were  simplicity  itself,  uttered  in  kindly  but  convincing  tones. 
Home  life,  its  joys,  sorrows,  failures,  successes  were  his 
favourite  themes.  His  power  over  the  stranger  and  the 
prodigal  was  exceptional,  many  did  he  help  back  to  home 
and  God.  For  Sunday-school  and  other  anniversaries  he  was 
deservedly  popular. 

My  first  meeting  with  him  was  at  one  of  these.  He  was 
preaching  in  our  village  chapel.  I  went.  When  near  the 
chapel,  through  an  accident  to  my  younger  brother,  I  had  to 
return  home,  a  mile  away  ;  this  caused  me  to  be  very  late.  As 
I  entered  the  chapel,  Mr.  Ashworth  paused  till  I  was  seated, 
and  then  said,  "  Boys  should  not  play  when  sent  to  the  house  of 
God."  He  was  "sure  that  boy"  (pointing  to  me)  "had  been 
playing,  for  no  sensible  mother  would  send  a  lad  so  late  to  a 
service.'  I  was  misjudged,  disgraced,  condemned,  and  that  by 
a  good  man.  My  first  meeting  John  Ashworth  will  never  be 
forgotten. 

And— 

Mr.  Ronald  Lean, 

12,  Hampden  Terrace, 

Mt.  Florida,  Glasgow, 
for  : 

Mr.  John  Morley 

Never  shall    I    forget  June   7,    1902  !      I    had   left  by  the 

morning  train  for    Edinburgh    to    see  and  hear   for   the    first 


time  that  political  advocate  of  constitutional  democracy,  John 
Morley,  the  biographer  of  Cromwell  and  of  Gladstone.  As  I 
stood  within  the  Empire  Theatre  and  saw  "Honest  John'' 
appear,  surrounded  by  the  intellectual  M/e  of  Edinburgh,  and 
as  I  listened  to  his  fluent  language  in  denunciation  of  the 
South  African  War,  the  Education  Bill,  and  the  Corn  Tax,  I 
felt  like  a  citizen  of  ancient  Athens  enjoying  the  oratory  of  the 
gifted  Demosthenes.  As  Mr.  Morley  proclaimed  his  principles 
on  the  Corn  Tax  to  the  4,000  eager  listeners,  one  felt  that  a 
great  and  good  man  stood  before  one.  When  he  foreshadowed 
the  evils  of  Protection  and  prophesied  the  fall  of  our  foreign 
and  colonial  trade,  his  eloquence  brought  forth  loud  and  pro- 
longed applause.  "  You  can  repair  the  havoc  of  war,"  he 
cried,  "the  blood-stained  fields  will  smile  again,  the  wounded 
somehow  or  other  limp  through  the  remainder  of  their  lives, 
your  capital  you  can  in  time  replace,  but  a  vast  economic 
blunder  may  do  again  what  it  has  done  before — it  may  ruin  an 
Empire." 

To  both  of  these  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  "  Barbe  of  Grand 
Bayou,"  by  John  Cxenham.  • 

Below  is  Mr.  R.  Shields's  too  lengthy  paper : 

In  Edinburgh  Infirmary 

In  the  latter  part  of  1873  I  was  a  patient  under  Lister  in 
Edinburgh  Infirmary.  I  was  seven  years  old,  and  shared  my 
bed  with  Willie  Morrison,  a  collier's  child  from  Shotts.  On  the 
other  bed  in  the  little  private  ward  lay  W.  E.  Henley. 

My  parents,  being  very  poor  with  a  large  family,  lived  in  a 
slum  district  of  Glasgow,  and  I  suppose  I  was  typical  of  my 
class — rude  and  ignorant,  with  every  prospect  of  remaining  so 
through  life.  Henley  was  very  kind  to  "  Shotts "  and  me, 
telling  us  stories,  singing  ditties,  and  drawing  out  our  childish 
ideas  by  conversation.  I  used  to  watch  him  look  hard  at  the 
roof,  thinking,  and  smile  and  frown  as  if  he  saw  things,  and 
talked  to  people  for  hours  together,  and  I  resolved  to  learn  to 
read  and  write  and  laugh  and  frown  like  Henley  ;  and,  thanks 
to  the  kindliness  and  early  influence  of  the  stricken  poet,  my 
like  has  been  a  little  deeper,  higher,  wider,  and  happier  than  it 
otherwise  could  have  been. 

Then  perhaps  once  a  week  my  heart  would  palpitate,  as  a 
hundred  feet  would  tramp,  tramp  through  the  long  stone- 
flagged  passage.  "  The  Professor  is  coming,"  we  would  gasp, 
and  Lister  would  enter,  turn  down  the  bedclothes  and  examine — 
gentle,  tender  as  a  mother.  I  felt  that  God  might  be  a  little 
bigger,  but  no  more  tender  or  kind  than  Professor  Lister. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Mr.  W.  J.  Fawcett,  Mr.  P.  C. 
FitzGerald,  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  Mr.  E.  N. 
Dynes,  and  Mrs.  Mitchell. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  two  best  and 
most  appropriate  set  of  original  verses  on  the  New  Year, 
limited  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length.  Please  write 
on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  give  name  and  address,  and 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  on  competition  paper.  All  contri- 
butions must  reach  the  office  on  or  before  February  i, 
addressed  to  "  Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Each  competitor  may  send  one  hymn  only,  and  I  must  ask 
that  the  word-limit  be  observed. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  that  new  and  interesting 
book  "  Memoirs  of  Anna  Maria  Wilhelmina  Pickering,"  edited 
by  her  son,  Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  with  six  photogravure 
portraits.  The  second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "  The  Church 
and  the  Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,"  by  Rev.  Principal 
T.  D.  Lindsay,  D.D. 


Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month    preceding    that    it    is    dated.      The    March    number 
will  be    ready   on   February   20.     Competitors    will   therefore 
have  time  to  prepare  their  papers  by  February  i. 
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THE    DAY'S    WORK 

is     faced     most  easily  by    those    who 
keep  the  system  Strong  and  Healthy. 

van  JIouten'5  ^ocoa 


Nourishes.        Invigorates.        Sustains. 

Try  it  for  yourself.     It  is  as  delightful  to 
the    taste    as    it    is    beneficial    to    health. 

BEST   &"    GOES    FARTHEST. 


IMT^li 


■  «   «>J  >  IS  «  I 


r^.Y;.•- 


AGENTS    \VANTED. 


Inside  or  Outside  He.iter. 

A  GRAND 
INVENTION 

for  taking  TURKISH-RUSSIAN  BATHS  at  home  for  ijd. 
each.  Opens  ihf  millions  01  pores  and  draws  out  the  poisons  which 
cause  disease.     Thousands  tnioy 

THE  CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH 

weekly.  It  lieautifies  Complexion,  I*revents  Disease,  Cures  Colds. 
Fevers,  Rheumatism,  Influenza,  and  all  Blood.  Skin,  Kidney,  and 
Nerve  Troubles.    GUARANTEED.    30  days'  trial  allowed. 

The  *' Century"  is  the  original  portable  Hygienic  Cabinet  with  the 
patented  four-flaptop,  and  has  no  comparison  with  those  built  of  wood. 
It  has  the  most  perfect  heater  for  use  inside  or  outside. 

Prices  complete  from  25s.  to  £6  15s. 
7s.    6d.    BOOK     FREE    TO    BUYERS. 

FREE  ON  REQUEST.  —  Valuable  Book:  "Health. 
.Streneth,  and  Hvgiene."  Write  today  for  Citalogue  No.  87, mention- 
ing  TlIK    I^RITlSIl    Mo.NTlILV. 

CENTURY  THERMAL  BATH  CABINET,  LTD. 

(Dept.  87)  203,  Regent  Street,  London,  W. 


DON'T  COUGH  >r 
KEATINC'S  LOZENGES 
EASILY  CURE 
THE  WORST  COUGH. 

One  (Ives  reller.    An  Increulnf 

atle  or  over  80  yetra  Is  ■  ccrtaia 

test  of  their  value.    Sold  In  13id. 

tins  everywhere. 


NOTE: 
i 


The  Frame-Food  Co.,  Ltd., 

will  rend,  post  free,  to  any  applicant 
wlio  mentions  thi^i  jonrnal,  a  daintily 
packed  Sample  of  iheir  world-famous 
Infants'  Food,  together  with  a  Booklet 
entitled  "  Bringing  up  Baby,"  by  a 
Hospital  Nurse., 


I         NOURISH    6     FLOURISH  ! 

JFRAME-FOOD 

Best  for  Babes.      16-oz.  Tin,  Is. 

I  Enouxli  for  50  l-'c«<ls.  1 
FRA.MEFOOD  CO.,  LTD.,  BATTERSE*.  LONDON,  S.W. 
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Prevention  and  Cure  of  Chilblains 

As  chilblains  are  principally  due  to  a  defective  circulation  of 
the  blood,  the  first  thing  to  be  done  is  to  use  every  means  in 
one's  power  to  stimulate  and  improve  the  circulation,  and  the 
best  way  to  do  this,  of  course,  is  to  take  a  large  amount  of 
exercise  regularly— walking,  skating,  bicycling,  and,  perhaps 
most  valuable  of  all,  for  it  can  betaken  in  all  weathers,  and  the 
last  thing  at  night,  or  at  any  other  time^when  outdoor  exercise 
is  not  feasible,  skipping.  Children  should  be  encouraged  to 
skip  regularly  all  the  year  round,  and  young  people  should  keep 
up  the  habit ;  and  elderly  people,  if  sufferers  from  constipation 
and  certain  forms  of  indigestion,  will  find  themselves  enormously 
benefited  by  about  a  cjuartcr  of  an  hour's  exercise  with  the  rope 
every  day. 

Exercises 

In  addition  to  a  brisk  walk  every  day,  no  matter  what  the 
weather — and  two  if  possible,  if  not  too  tired — indoor  ex- 
ercise should  be  taken  on  getting  up  in  the  morning  and 
on  going  to  bed.  The  arms  should  be  extended  as  far  as 
possible,  and  the  hands  brought  together  with  a  sharp  clap  ; 
this  should  be  done  for  a  few  minutes.  Also  raise  yourself 
on  your  toes  and  drop  back  on  to  your  heels  slowly  twenty 
times  without  stopping  ;  in  fact,  go  through  physical  drill  more 
or  less  thoroughly. 

Rubbing 

Rubbing  is  also  valuable  as  a  preventative.  It  is  a  good 
plan  to  rub  children's  hands  and  feet  briskly  with  the  hand 
morning  and  night  and  once  during  the  day.  Grown-ups  would 
get  more  benefit  from  a  rub  with  a  dry  loofah  or  a  dry  rough 
towel. 

Remedies 

A  simple  one  is  to  have  a  hot  mustard  bath  night  and 
morning  for  both  hands  and  feet,  rubbing^  both  after  it  with 
a  rough  towel. 

Other  remedies  that  have  been  tried  and  found  very  satis- 
factory are  Elliman's  Embrocation  and  Perry  Davis's  Pain  Killer 
(an  old-fashioned  but  wonderful  remedy  for  many  ills).  Methy- 
lated spirits  or  turpentine  are  very  efficacious.  Another  remedy 
less  generally  known,  but  perhaps  the  most  successful  of  them 
all  in  giving  instant  relief  from  the  terrible  burning  and  irritation, 
is  Icthyol,  an  invaluable  but  evil-smelling  drug  which  may  be 
bought  at  any  chemist's.  The  smell  is  certainly  far  from 
pleasant,  but  sufferers  from  chilblains  can  put  up  with  such 
a  minor  evil  with  equanimity,  if  by  its  aid  they  can  obtain  relief. 
It  should  be  bought  in  the  form  of  ointment.  Another  excellent 
ointment  for  chilblains,  and  said  to  give  great  relief,  is  the  old- 
established  iodine  ointment,  made  according  to  the  British 
Pharmacopceia.  This  should  be  mixed  with  an  equal  quantity 
of  lard  before  being  applied  to  the  chilblains. 

Clothing 

Anything  tight  about  one  should  be  most  carefully  avoided 
particularly  tight  boots,  tight  gloves,  or  corsets,  for  pressure 
anywhere  naturally  interferes  with  the  circulation.  Woollen 
underclothing,  or  Dr.  Lahmann's  cotton-wool  underclothing, 
should  be  worn  from  neck  to  toes,  and  the  foot-gear  should  be 
strong  and  warm  and  easy. 

It  is  perhaps  superfluous  to  say  that  persons  subject  to  the 
torture  of  chilblains  should  never  go  from  cold  air  into  very  hot 
air,  and  on  no  account  go  straight  to  a  fire  to  get  warm.  Children 
should  be  taught  to  warm  themselves  by  means  of  exercise. 
One  of  the  most  foolish  things  to  do  is  to  plunge  the  hands  or 
feet  into  very  hot  water  by  way  of  getting  them  warm. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Rev.  G.  W.  T.— I,  too,  was  very  sorry  your  hymn  was  not 
mentioned,  for  I  liked  it,  but  it  reached  me  only  after  The 
British  Monthly  had  gone  to  press,  otherwise  it  would 
certainly  have  been  high  in  the  order  of  merit.  It  is  against 
the    rules   to  send   alternative  verses  or  lines.      You  see.  if  it 


were  allowed,  it  would  take  weeks  to  edit  all  the  contribu- 
tions, and  more  than  double  my  work  ;  besides,  where  could 
one  place  a  limit  ?  It  would  be  unfair  to  contributors  too  ; 
their  contributions  are  supposed  to  be  their  finished  work, 
according  to  the  best  of  their  ideas  or  powers.  Many  other 
correspondents,  and  I  myself,  also  wish  we  could  print  more 
of  the  contributions  which  reach  me,  but  it  is  not  possible. 
I  hope  it  is  not  too  late  to  wish  you  a  happy  and  successful 
New  Year.      Thank    you  for  your  good  wishes. 

Rev.  J.  S. — Your  hymn  reached  me  too  late,  along  with 
several  others.  1  am  afraid  a  great  many  of  my  correspon- 
dents did  not  read  the  notice  in  the  Christmas  Number, 
which  said  that  all  papers  must  be  in  by  November  28, 
owing  to  our  having  to  go  to  press  earlier,  because  of  the 
Christmas  holidays.  Quite  a  large  number  of  hymns  reached 
the  office  too  late  ;  but — fortunately,  I  might  almost  say — none 
were  quite  equal  to  those  which  won  the  prizes. 

J.  P.  W. — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  do  remember  my 
promise,  but  circumstances  prevented  my  fulfilling  it  at  the 
time  you  expected  and  I  had  hoped.  I  am  doing  so  now, 
though,  and  1  should  be  glad  to  see  your  contribution  to  the 
new  competition.  Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes.  I  return 
them  heartily. 

E.  M.  D. —  No,  the  rules  of  the  competition  did  not  demand 
that  you  should  deal  with  more  than  one  good  and  great  man. 
The  chief  point  to  observe  was  the  giving  of  a  vivid  and 
accurate  picture  of  any  man  or  men  you  might  select  to  write 
about,  also  of  the  scene  and  the  circumstance.  Some  com- 
petitors seemed  to  think  they  must  mention  all  the  great  men 
they  had  seen,  no  matter  how  slight  and  lacking  in  incident 
was  the  glimpse  they  had.  Consequently,  of  course,  the 
articles  became  mere  lists  of  names.  The  rules  of  the  com- 
petition ought  to  have  made  it  plain  that  this  was  not  sufficient  ; 
what  we  desired  was  to  get  some  interesting  sketches  of 
interesting  personages,  and  to  draw  out  talent  in  the  writer. 
Perhaps  inevitably  the  best  papers  were  those  dealing  with 
only  one  or  two  characters  ;  but  what  was  strange  was  that 
the  best  accounts  and  the  most  vividly  drawn  pictures  were 
those  which  were  rather  under  than  over  the  word-limit.  1 
will  enquire  if  the  poetry  you  name  has  been  published  in 
book  form,  and  will  let  you  know  next  month. 

Can  any  correspondent  inform  E.  M.  1).  who  is  the  author 
of  the  following  verse,  where  it  may  be  found,  and  any  other 
particulars  ? — 

lint  the  glory  ihat  cxcellelh 

Springtime's  scenes  and  liasler  dreams 
Is  the  glory  that  awaileth 

Where  the  jewelled  city  gleams ; 
There  the  light  for  ever  shineth, 

There  the  presence  of  the  King, 
Home  supernal,  life  eternal, 

Music  such  as  angels  sing  ! 

1.  S. — Thank  you  for  the  very  interesting  extract  from  T/ic 
British  Mcsseni^cr.  You  do  not  say  if  you  wish  it  returned, 
or  what  the  stamps  are  for.  Will  you  let  me  know  ?  1  wish 
you  had  written  somewhat  in  the  same  style  for  the  competi- 
tion ;  a  short  but  vivid  description  of  one  or  two  of  the 
many  great  men  you  have  seen  would  have  been  most  interest- 
ing, whereas  a  string  of  names  is  not,  notable  though  most 
of  the  names  you  give  are.  One  list  alone  ran  to  over  four 
hundred  words.  I  do  not  cut  down  or  alter  at  all  the  papers 
sent  in :  it  would  never  do  to  interfere  with  them  in  any  way — 
no  one  would  know  how  much  was  mine  and  how  inuch  the 
author's  ;  in  fact,  in  this  case  most  of  the  hard  work  would  have 
been  mine.  Competitors  must  stand  entirely  on  their  own 
merits.  It  is  quite  out  of  my  power  to  edit  and  practically 
write  papers  for  my  competitors  ;  it  would  take  me  more 
than  the  month  which  elapses  between  each  number— leaving 
all  other  work  out  of  the  question,  and  the  other  work  is  a 
very  big  item — whereas  we  have  to  go  to  press  within  four 
days  of  the  date  fixed  for  the  last  letters  to  reach  the  office.  You 
must  have  had  so  many  interesting  experiences,  you  should 
write  some  of  them  for  some  of  the  magazines.  If  well 
written  I  am  sure  they  would  be  pleased  to  have  them.  Of  ' 
course,  a  sketch  for  the  "  Home  Department "  competition  had 
to  be  short,  as  the  space  is  very  limited.  I  did  wish,  as  I  read 
through   your  list,  that  you   had  written    an   account    of  your 
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ft    NEW    MAGaZINE 

For  Thoughtful  Men. and  Women. 


The  Magazine 
which  tells  you 
everything  about 
the 

ART 

SCIENCE 
THOUGHT 

POLITICS 

MUSIC 


DRAMA 

LITERATURE 

NEWSPAPERS 

MAGAZINES 

REVIEWS  and 

INDUSTRIES 

OF    THE 
WORLD. 


THE  RAPID  REVIEW  is  for  the  busy  man  or  woman  who  wants  an  up-to-date  knowledge  of  the  events 
and  thought  of  the  world.  All  that  is  best  in  literature,  art,  and  science  will  be  brought  together  in  handy  form 
in  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  each  month,  all  topics  of  special  current  interest  and  importance  will  be  lucidly 
explained— in  fact,  a  workable  and  concise,  yet  adequate  and  interesting,  resume  will  be  given  of  all  that  is 
worth  knowing  in  every  branch  of  human  activity. 


Some  Reflections. 


Time-Saving  Experiments. 

There  are  only  twenty-four  hours  in  every  day,  and 
time  is  not  elastic.  Further,  so  great  is  the  pressure 
of  modem  life  that  this  twenty-four  hours  is  never 
too  long  for  the  busy  man  or  woman.  What  is  the 
result?  Why,  that  if  time  cannot  be  stretched,  it 
must  be  saved.  Accelerated  methods  of  travel— 
the  telephone,  the  telegraph,  all  these  are  the  out- 
come of  the  imperative  necessity  of  saving  time. 
And  this  announcement  is  to  introduce  to  vou  a  new 
time-saver— THK  RAPID  REVIEW.  TH'E  RAPID 
REVIEW  may  be  termed  the  motor-car  of  journal- 
ism. Just  as  the  motor-car  will  carry  you  through 
miles  of  country,  giving  opportunity  for  a  quick, 
comprehensive  intake  of  its  nature  and  interest,  so 
will  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  take  you  monthly 
through  the  fields  of  literature  (not  books  alone, 
but  the  principal  contents  of  all  the  leading  reviews, 
magazines,  newspapers,  and  periodicals  of  the 
world),  of  science,  art,  politics— in  fact,  of  thought 
and  progress  in  every  branch  of  human  activity. 

Money-Saving  Experiments. 

There  are  only  twenty  shillings  in  every  sovereign, 
and  money  is  not  elastic.  Further,  money  is  none 
too  plentiful  nowadays.  What  is  the  result?  Why, 
that  money  must  be  saved.  This  is,  of  necessity, 
almost  the  universal  spirit  of  the  age.  You  cannot 
atford  to  throw  money  away  on  what  you  do  not 
want— but  you  often  do  it.  How  often,  for  example, 
does  not  a  man  purchase  a  magazine  to  find  it  quite 
devoid  of  everything  that  interests  his  own  par- 
ticutar  ideas,  and  realise  that  he  has  wasted  his 
money?  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  is  a  money-saver. 
Buy  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  and  you  have  bought 
all  the  magazines— fi//  the  periodicals — all  the  new 
books.  You  will  read  brief,  bright,  interesting  ex- 
tracts from  it— thoroughly  entertaining  in  themselves, 
and  further,  a  guide  to  what  books  or  magazines  you 
may  purchase,  with  the  certainty  (not  the  possibility) 

The  Rapid  Review 

SIXPENCE  MONTHLY. 
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that  they  will  interest  you,  and  that  your  money  will 
not  be  wasted.  Another  point.  Time  is  money,  and 
if  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  saves  time  (it  doii),  it 
saves  money  also.  On  these  two  grounds  alone 
then,  it  is  decidedly  a  profitable  investment.  ' 

Labour-saving  Experiments. 

The  hard-working  man  or  woman  is  only  capable  of 
-  doing  a  certain  amount  of  work.  .  You  work  your 
hardest,  and  there  is  an  end  of  the  matter— you 
cannot  do  more.  No,  but  you  can  avoid  wasting 
your  energies.  If  you  have  'to  mow  your  lawn,  you 
don't  want  to  do  it  with  a  pair  of  clippers  when  you 
can  run  over  it  with  a  mowinemachine  in  a  fraction 
of  the  time.  So  it  is  with  THE  RAPID  REVIEW. 
Instead  of  wasting  energy  by  struggling  through 
long,  involved  abstracts  of  important  speeches,  of 
Parliamentary  aoings,  of  foreign  complications, 
obtain  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  and  thus  get  the 
whole  affair,  whatever  it  may  be,  at  your  finger  lips. 
Yes,  and  with  a  fraction  of  the  labour,  yet  with 
enlightenment,  with  entertainment,  and  with  con- 
ciseness. Whatever  you  are  interested  in,  whatever 
yeu  wish  to  be  thoroughly  up-to-date  in,  that  you 
will  find  monthly  in  THE  RAPID  REVIEW.  It 
will  be  there,  and  it  will  be  in  a  bright  and  attrac- 
tive form. 

In  Conclusion. 

Are  you  a  woman?— keep  in  touch  with  your  siaters* 
doings  and  orogrrss  by  reading  THE  RAPID  RE- 
VIEW'S "Woman's  Interests."  Are  you  interested 
in  literature,  drama,  music,  science,  art,  politics, 
country  pursuits  ?— keep  in  touch  with  all  these  bv 
reading  THE  RAPID  REVIEW  features  devoted  to 
them.  Do  pictures  interest  you.'  THE  RAPID 
REVIEW  will  be  freely  illustrated  with  photo- 
graphs,  cartoons,  and  maps.  Does  nothing  interest 
you  ?  Here  is  something  that  will— THE  RAPID 
REVIEW. 


WILL  SAVE  YOU  TIME. 
THOUGHT  AND  MONEY. 

REMEMBER  THE  DATE. 

No.  1,  February  12. 
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Rare 
good 
coffee 


is  made  in 
MASON'S 

Essence  of 

COFFEE  and 

CHICORY. 

No  No 

trouble,    waste. 

No 
loss    of    time. 

60.  Pki;  BoTTLi' 
••  of  all  Gro:er3. 

Pnmplo  bottle  free  to 

ftnplipation^  on 

Picture  Po  t  Cards. 

Newball  &  Mison 

NOITrHGHAH. 


Goodl 

Masons 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


I 


FIXE 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hinksman's 
Asthma  Reliever  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Whooping 
Cough,  as  a  post  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL. 
It  is  supnlied  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  1/-,  or  post  free 
same  puce  by  j.  HINKb.VlAN,  Chemist,  Carluke,  N.B 


J 


^VMOL(/^ 


The  Beet  of  the  Vegetable  Kingdom. 
Qenuine  natural  tnste  and  flavour. 
Boiling  unnecessary. 


inWMiWl  PEA  FLOUR 


PUCi 


In  tins.  £./. ;  post  free,  is.  Sample  packet,  arf. 
l-roiii  Grocers,  Cliemists,  &c.,  or  Tlie  Digestive 
I'ood  Co.,  I'aisley.  London  Agent :  E,  J.  KEIU, 
2,  Bosinghall  Avenue 


No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  without 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 
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visit  to  the  "John  Williams,"  or  of  Hugh  Miller's  funeral,  or 
Dr.  Ward  Beecher's  lecture.  What  is  needed  is  a  description 
of  the  man  and  the  scene  that  will  make  the  reader  see  and 
feel  with  the  writer.  I  hope  you  will  compete  again  and  be 
successful. 

E.  M. — Thank  you  inuch  for  your  good  wishes  for  The 
British  Monthly  and  myself.  I  wish  you  health  and 
happiness  in  this  New  Year. 

M.  D. — Thank  you  so  much  for  your  charming  letters  and 
kind  thoughts,  and  the  very  pretty  card  and  booklet  you  sent 
me  with  their  beautiful  words,  conveying  a  wealth  of  loving- 
kindness  and  affectionate  thought.  I  think  the  great  charm 
of  such  seasonable  greetings  is  to  know  that  they  were  specially 
selected  for  one.  It  was  very  kind  of  you  to  remember  me  in 
the  busy  time  Christmas  brings  to  all.  I  thought  you  would 
be  pleased  when  you  saw  The  British  Monthly,  and  I 
pictured  you  first  receiving  your  surprise.  You  certainly 
have  improved.  I  saw  that  it  was  in  you  to  do  so  when  you 
sent  me  that  first  acrostic — not  for  competition— and  I  hope 
you  will  go  on  trying,  and  not  be  daunted  by  failures  ;  but  you 
have  shown  you  have  pluck  and  perseverance.  I  am  very  glad 
the  book  reached  you  safely.  Every  good  wish  for  health, 
happiness,  and  success  this  new  year. 

M.  L.  (Millden). — Your  paper  was  excellent  and  very 
interesting,  but  oh  !  so  much  too  long. 

E.  W.  (Swansea). — Your  paper,  too,  was  very  good,  but 
nearly  a  hundred  words  too  long.  I  am  always  glad  to 
welcome  a  new  competitor  and  a  constant  reader.  You  must 
try  again.  I  am  sure  you  will  succeed  some  day.  The  word-, 
limit  must  be  observed. 

Cairo. — I  think  the  lines  you  are  enquiring  about  must 
be  these  by  Robert  Herrick,  only  you  have  transposed  them 
in  some  places — 

Humble  we  must  be,  if  to  Heaven  we  go, 
High  is  the  roof  there,  but  the  gale  is  low. 

Young  Mother. — The  simplest  way  of  making  beef  tea 
and  the  best  in  every  way  is  to  cut  up  into  small  cubes  a 
pound  of  gravy  beef,  removing  every  particle  of  fat.  Place  the 
meat  in  a  stone  jar,  and  cover  it  with  a  pint  of  cold  water. 
Cover  the  jar  and  place  in  the  oven  ;  keep  the  oven  moderately 
hot,  so  that  the  beef  may  stew  slowly.  This  will  take  about 
three  hours.  Do  not  let  it  cook  too  fast,  or  the  liquid  will 
evaporate,  and  care  should  be  taken  that  this  does  not  happen. 
When  ready,  strain  off  the  liquid  from  the  meat.  If  required 
at  once,  add  some  salt  and  serve  ;  but  if  it  is  to  be  kept  for 
future  use,  the  beef  tea  should  be  strained  from  the  meat,  and 
be  heated  in  a  saucepan  when  required,  and  salt  and  pepper  to 
taste  be  added  at  the  same  time.  For  very  delicate  stomachs 
or  biliously  inclined  patients  the  beef  tea  should  be  strained 
through  muslin  before  warming. 

.     ANSTICE. 

Anstice  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  queries  in  this  column. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  in  the  Map  Competition  is  awarded  to — 

William  Robert  Maries, 

230,  Hoe  Street, 

Walthainstow,  Essex  ; 

and  the  second  prize  is  won  by — 

Karl  Wiehen, 

Thornleigh,  Rydal  Road, 

Streatham. 

Very  Highly  Commended 

Frank  H.  Curtis,  Janet  Park,  John  R.  Hogg,  A.  Pewtress, 
Dorothy  Joy  Horrar,  Eugenie  Engvall,  Elsie  C.  Hickox,  John 
Norrice  Anderson,  Kenneth  Clark,  Goidon  Brown,  S.  O. 
Matthews. 
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You  have  all  evidently  taken  great  pains  with  your  work, 
and  the  prize-winners'  maps  were  really  beautiful  and  very 
elaborate. 

I  thank  lithel  Kemp  for  her  nice  letter.  I  am  glad  she  got 
on  so  well  in  the  Latin  examination,  and  hope  she  will  be  first 
in  the  French  one. 

Cicely  Dickie  writes  me  a  nice  little  note.  I  think  you 
might  write  a  longer  letter  next  time,  Cecily.  I  am  pleased  that 
you  liked  your  book. 

Henry  Smithers  sends  me  the  following  letter,  which  I  am 
happy  to  print  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  have  had  such  a  jolly  Christmas.  I  have  been  to  six 
parties.  Is  that  not  a  great  many?  Two  of  the  parties  had 
Christmas  trees,  and  at  all  of  the  parties  we  had  games.  Do 
you  know  the  new  game,  "  Wibleywob"?  It  is  a  fine  game.  I 
would  write  more  only  I  am  going  out  for  a  walk  now.  I  like 
The  British  Monthly  very  much. 

Your  affectionate  nephew, 

Henry  Smithers. 

I  have  great  pleasure  in  awarding  a  prize  of  a  book  to  Ethel 
Hope  Kemp,  25,  Fife  Street,  Dufftown,  for  her  letter  on  "  How 
I  spent  Christmas  Day."     Here  is  Ethel's  letter  : 

25,  FiFF  Street,  Dufftown, 

December  30,    1903. 

De.\r  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  going  to  write  to  tell  you  how  I  spent  Christmas  Day. 

The  first  thing  I  did  was  to  look  into  my  stocking  to  see 
what  was  in  it.  I  got  a  lovely  ruby  leather  writing-case,  a 
fancy  bottle  of  scent,  a  box  of  chocolates,  a  pencil-box,  an  apple, 
an  orange,  and  a  bright  new  penny. 

Then  I  got  up  and  took  my  breakfast.  After  that  I  put 
post-cards  into  my  sister's  post-card  album,  which  we  gave  her 
as  a  Christmas  present. 

Before  dinner-time  my  brother  took  my  photograph,  then 
we  had  dinner. 

In  the  afternoon  I  wrote  a  letter  thanking  the  lady  who  sent 
me  the  scent-bottle,  and  then  we  went  out  for  a  long  walk.  It 
was  frosty,  and  we  enjoyed  the  walk  very  much,  and  when  we 
came  home  we  were  quite  ready  for  tea.  Before  tea  time  I  got 
a  box  of  writing-paper,  with  lily-of-the-valley  on  it,  from  one  of 
my  sisters. 

Christmas  Day  is  iny  brother's  birthday,  and  he  had  some 
of  his  friends  in  with  him  for  the  evening.  After  we  got  our 
tea  we  sjjent  a  very  happy  evening,  playing  all  kinds  of  games. 

I  was  quite  tired  out  when  I  went  to  bed,  and  I  slept 
soundly,  and  so  my  happy  Christmas  Day  came  to  an  end,  like 
all  other  things. 

I  remain, 

Your  loving  niece, 

Ethel  Hope  Kemp  (aged  12). 

Agnes  Wilson  and  some  others  have  guessed  the  riddle  we 
gave  last  month.  The  right  solution  is  :  Plate,  late,  ate  ;  glass, 
lass,  ass  ;  chair,  hair,  air. 

Your  map  was  very  good,  John  Hogg.  It  almost  gained 
the  prize.     Many  thanks  for  your  kind  wishes. 

Harold  Howard  writes  quite  a  long  letter.  He  tells  us  he 
had  nineteen  friends  in  his  house  on  Boxing  Day. 

I  am  so  sorry  Stuart  Campbell's  competition  came  in  too 
late  to  be  judged  with  the  others.     I  hope  he  will  try  again. 

AUNT   MATTY. 


Prize  Competition 

How  many  names  of  Bible  people  and  places  can  you  make 
out  of  the  letters  forming  "  British  Monthly"  ? 

Two  handsome  books  will  be  given  for  the  longest  lists. 

Send  your  lists  with  age,  number  of  names  found,  and  your 
address  clearly  marked,  before  February  i,  to  "Aunt  Matty,'' 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


National 
Waifi!  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 

(1)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 

of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children  are  placed 
either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST  Section  or  in 
the  Church  of  England  Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

(2)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(3)  Has  to-day  OVER  7,000  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

under  its  care. 

(4)  Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES  in  1902, 

and  maintained  during  the  year  9,785  Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 

Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  70  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

(7)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(8)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(9)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(10)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(11)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING   LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(12)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(13)  An  Organised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  has  been  in  active  operation  for  21 
years.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(14)  The  responsible  management  of  this  Incorporated 

Association  is  in  the  hands  of  a  powerful  and  repre- 
sentative Council  elected  annually.  The  accounts 
are    under  the    daily   supervision   of  Chartered 

Accountants,  a  running:  Weekly  Audit 

being  maintained  by  them.  .Messrs.  Turquand, 
Youngs,  Bishop,  &  Clarke  have  prepared  the 
regular  Annual  Audit  for  22  years,  and  their 
Certificate  is  appended  annually  to  the  Financial 
Statement. 

(15)  Has     already      RESCUED,     TKAl.NKD,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,302  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(16)  AT  LEAST  £200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone.    £\(>  will  maintain  a  child  for  one  year. 
(•7)    Z'°  w'"  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 

Will  not  kind  hearts  everywhere  pity  .ind  help 
Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger,  Cold, 
and  Destitution  ? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Fountier  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers -LONDON  AND   SOUTHWESTERN    BANK.    AND 
UNION  OF  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK,  LTD. 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON.  E. 
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Ask   at     your     Confectioner's    or    Stores    for 

Mackintosh's,  and  if  any  difficulty  in  obtain- 

ine  a  supply  send  us  Eight  penny  stamps  for 

a  Very  Large  Sample  Packet,  post  free. 

Accept  no  Substitute. 

JNO.  HACKINTOSH,  Ltd.,  Tbe Toffee  HUIb, 
HALIFAX. 


29 


^^      YEARS'  SUCCESS. 


THE  UNlVEIiSAL  HKMEDY  por. 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c.  ^ 

1^   £ung  Tonic 

IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITi'  TO  EVERYBODY.  ^Til 


Important  Notice : 

SUBSTITUTION.— Tken   ate   so  many 

im'ttit'Otu  t'f  this  stii'Ct'S.i/t/l,  and  therefore   ; 

poj)ular,  remedy  that  it  is   of  the  utmost    \^&, 

importawe    yoii    should    iise    the    word 

^'  OWBJilDGE"    whm    buying 

Lung   Tonlr.  and    TAKE  NU 

SUBSTITUTE. 

I'li-pit.  id  hy 

^W.T.  OWBRIDGE,  M.P.S.,  Hull. 

Sold  PVcrjMlierf  in  t)ottIt-8  a 
1».  \in.,.:\ui.,U.hil.,Sciit. 
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NIXEY'S 

blackLEAD 

NOW   MADE  IN 

BLOCKS°»PASTE 
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The  Children's  Party 


"  I  don't  see  why  we  shouldn't,"  said  Lesley  Barclay. 

Her  brother  Maurice  shook  his  head  thoughtfully.  "  I  don't 
suppose  mamma  will  let  us,"  he  said. 

The  two  children  were  seated  before  the  fire  in  the  warm, 
cosy  nursery.  They  were  talking  about  a  Christmas  party 
which  they  were  planning,  and  all  that  was  wanted  now  was 
their  mother's  consent.  They  had  arranged  between  them- 
selves to  invite  all  their  little  friends,  and  there  was  going  to  be 
a  Christmas-tree,  and  they  were  hoping  to  ha\e  a  conjuror. 

"Well,"  said  Lesley,  with  sparkling  eyes,  "it  kv//  be  a 
delightful  party,  if  mother  will  only  say  yes.     I  hope " 

At  that  moment  Mrs.  Barclay  came  in.  "  Children,"  she 
said,  "Will  you  help  me  in  a  treat  that  I  wish  to  give  to 
some  little  slum  children?  I  am  going  to  ask  about  twenty,  and 
I  want  to  make  them  as  happy  as  possible  for  one  evening  at 
least.  I  thought  we  would  first  give  them  a  large  tea,  and  then 
we  could  all  play  games  together  until  the  time  came  for  the 
Christmas  tree." 

"  But,"  said  Maurice,  whose  face  had  grown  very  gloomy, 
"  we  were  just  going  to  ask  you  whether  we  could  have  a  party 
of  our  own,  and  have  our  own  friends — Jack  Brown,  and  Robert 
and " 

"  Yes,  mamma,"  broke  in  Lesley  ;  "  we  don't  want  any 
horrid  little  slum  children." 

"  Hush  !  dear,"  said  Mrs.  Barclay  gently.  "  Think  of  all  the 
poor  children  who  perhaps  have  no  food  at  all  on  Christmas  Day, 
and  no  presents.  How  would  you  like  to  have  no  presents  and 
no  dinner  ?     I  hope  you  will  both  be  good  and  try  to  help  me." 

"  No,  I  won't,"  said  Maurice,  flying  into  a  temper.  Lesley 
said  nothing,  but  looked  very  sulky  and  cross. 

"  Come,"  said  Mrs.  Barclay,  trying  not  to  notice,  "  think  it 
over,  and  I  will  come  up  after  tea  and  we  will  discuss  it." 

"  You  needn't,"  said  Maurice  rudely;  "  I  shan't  have  anything 
to  do  with  it." 

The  door  suddenly  opened,  and  the  children's  Aunt  Lillah 
appeared,  fresh  and  rosy  from  the  walk  in  the  cold  air. 

"  I  thought  I  would  come  over  and  talk  about  this  party  of 
yours,"  she  said  to  Mrs.  Barclay,  after  she  had  kissed  the 
children.  "  Oh  !  it  7ciill  be  nice,"  continued  Aunt  Lillah,  without 
appearing  to  notice  the  children's  black  faces — "so  much 
nicer  than  an  ordinary  party." 

Maurice  and  Lesley  sat  in  sullen  silence  as  far  from  their 
mother  and  aunt  as  possible.  But  they  could  not  help  listening 
though  tl  ;y  both  pretended  to  read.  By-and-by  they  grew 
interested,  in  spite  of  themselves. 

"And  that  poor  little  girl  who  lives  at  the  corner,  Lillah," 
said  Mrs.  Barclay,  "  I  think  she  must  have  a  doll  ;  she  was 
carrying  such  a  poor  battered  one  the  other  day." 

"And  these  fisher-boys  who  pass  every  morning,  if  only  we 
could  give  them  something  they  would  really  like  I  They  have 
such  a  miserable  home  !    Perhaps  clothes "  said  Aunt  Lillah. 

"  Oh  1  auntie,"  cried  Maurice,  forgetting  that  he  was  angry, 
"  my  old  suit  would  fit  the  eldest  one,  w  ouldn't  it  ?  And  I  say, 
that  box  of  soldiers  I've  finished  with  could  be  given  to  some- 
body." 

"  I've  three  old  dolls,  quite  good,"  said  Lesley  anxiously. 

"  But  do  you  want  to  come  to  the  party  .'  "  said  mother,  look- 
ing gravely  at  them. 

"Mamma,  I  do  really.  It  will  be  lovely,"  said  Lesley 
coming  to  kiss  her. 

"  It  will  be  all  right,"  said  Maurice,  putting  down  his  book. 
"  I'm  sorry  I  was  cross,  mamma  ;  I'll  fetch  the  soldiers  now, 
shall  I  ? " 

The  evening  ended  in  sunshine,  and  as  for  the  party,  it  was 
delightful,  for  I  heard  all  about  it. 


"'Unworldliness'  does  not  consist  in  the  most  rigid  and 
conscientious  observance  of  any  external  rules  of  conduct,  but 
in  the  spirit  and  temper,  and  in  the  habit  of  living  created  by  the 
vision  of  God,  by  constant  fellowship  with  Him,  by  a  personal 
and  vivid  experience  of  the  greatness  of  the  Christian  redemp- 
tion, by  the  settled  purpose  to  do  the  will  of  Cod  always,  in  all 
things,  at  all  costs,  and  by  the  power  of  the  great  hope— the  full 
assurance— that,  after  our  mortal  years  are  spent,  there  is  a 
larger,  fuller,  richer  life  in :'—Dr.  Dale's  hut  written  words. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

The  Reliance  Bank.— This  bank,  which,  as  almost  every 
one  must  know,  is  one  of  the  many  organisations  controlled  by 
the  Salvation  Army,  has  a   twofold  object.     It  offers  special 
facilities  which  encourage  and  assist  those  who  find  that  the 
necessities  of  everyday  life  absorb  practically  the  whole  of  their 
income  — in  other  words,  the  working  classes  ;  and  being  con- 
ducted upon   thorough  business   lines,   and   offering   the  best 
security,  it  naturally  attracts  those  who  are   in  a  position  to 
deposit  large  sums,  and  the  bank  is  thus  able  to  render  valuable 
financial  assistance  to  the  .Salvation  Army.     The  directors  have 
adopted    a   novel    plan   which  will   be  welcomed  by   working 
classes,  and  which  bids  fair  to  be  a  great  success.     With  a  view 
to  encourage  thrift,  they  offer  to  loan  a  private  savings  bank  to 
any  who  care  to  apply  for  one,  which  consists  of  a  miniature 
safe,   into  which  money  can   be  deposited  but  not  extracted. 
The  agent  of  the  bank  opens  the  box  periodically  in  the  presence 
of  the  holder,  when  the  accumulated  amount  is  entered  in  the 
holder's  deposit  book,  which  he  keeps,  and  placed  to  the  credit 
of  his  account  at  the  head  office  of  the  bank.     The  utility  of 
such  a  scheme  needs  no  comment.     It  is  a  well-known  saying 
that  if  one  looks  after  the  pennies  the  pounds  will  take  care  of 
themselves,  and  if  a  small  amount  is  saved  every  day,    it  is 
wonderful  how  quickly  a  sum  will  accumulate.     The  Reliance 
Bank  must  appeal  strongly  to  those   who  would  be  gratified  to 
feel  that,  while  their  banking  transactions  were  conducted  in 
a  satisfactory  way  and  a  fair  interest  was  paid  upon  deposits, 
they  were  in  an  indirect  way  assisting  the  Salvation  Army  with 
the  great  work  which  it  has  on  hand  ;  for  the  bank  is  able  very 
materially   to    assist    the    organisation    by   making    advances 
upon  the  security  of  valuable  freehold  building  sites,  and  for 
the  erection  of  buildings  for  its  social  and  spiritual  operations. 
This  assistance   is,  of  course,  rendered   upon  sound  lousiness 
lines.       The   business    of   the    Reliance    Bank    is     conducted 
upon  thorough  banking  principles,  and  is  divided  into  three 
branches — viz.  "  current  accounts,"  upon  which  customers  can 
draw  by  cheque  in  the  ordinary  way;  "fi.xed  deposits,"  which 
pay  interest  at  the  rate  of  3^  to  4  per  cent.  ;  and  "  ordinary 
deposits."  in   which  branch   deposits   of  from    is.    up    to   any 
amount  are   received,    and    every    complete   pound    earns    ;in 
interest  of  3  per  cent.     Prospectus  with  further  particulars  are 
procurable  at  the  head  offices  of  the  bank,  at  103,  Queen  \'ictoria 
.Street,  London,  E.C. 

An  Ideal  Gift. — A  thoroughly  useful  present,  and 
nowadays  an  absolutely  indispensable  article  to  any  who  do  not 
possess  a  good  one,  is  a  watch.  A  good  watch  does  not 
necessarily  mean  a  gold-cased  or  silver-cased  ( nc,  but 
one  in  which  every  part  is  of  a  reliable  nature,  and  which 
can  be  relied  upon  to  keep  good  time.  To  the  boy 
or  girl  at  school,  to  the  lad  iust  starting  in  business, 
anil  to  every  man  and  woman  it  is  an  advantage,  an 
absolute  necessity,  that  they  have  a  means  of  knowing  the 
exact  time,  and  a  watch  that  cannot  be  relied  upon  is  worse 
than  no  watch  at  all.  A  make  of  watches,  known  as  V\'altham 
Watches,  are  renowned  for  their  extraordinary  accuracy  and 
the  splendid  finish  of  all  the  movements.  Almost  all  good- 
class  watchmakers  and  jewellers  stock  watches  of  this  make, 
and  there  should  be  no  difficulty  in  obtaining  them  at  all  prices, 
and  any  who  care  to  write  to  the  American  Watch  Company, 
125,  High  Holborn,  London,  W.C.,  will  receive  a  most  beauti- 
fully illustrated  booklet  giving  the  history,  etc.,  of  the  Waltham 
watch.  This  book  is  well  worth  writing  for  and  costs  nothing. 
The  works  of  these  watches,  which  are  as  perfect  as  science 
can  make  them,  are  made  in  standard  sizes,  and  will  therefore 
fit  any  case.  The  advantage  of  this  to  watch-buyers  is  apparent. 
For  instance,  one  could  purchase  the  highest  grade  and  most 
expensive  watch-movement  in  an  inexpensive  case  if  preferred, 
where  accuracy  rather  than  valuable  casing  is  desired';  on  the 
other  hand,  any  types  of  movement  can  be  had  in  the  most 
beautiful  designs. 

An  Art  Competition.— Ladies  who  possess  artistic  ability 
will  be  interested  in  the  competition  which  is  now  being  con- 
ducted by  the  proprietors  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap.  The 
makers  of  this  well-known  soap  offer  prizes  of  ^10,  ^5,  and 
/2  for  the  best  designs  of  a  coverlet  for  a  child's  cot.  They 
may  be  in  pencil,  ink,  or  colour,  and  must  be  sent  to  the 
Proprietors  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap,  48,  Southwark  Street, 
London,  E.C,  not  later  than  March  1,  1904.  The  competition 
is  open  to  ladies  only,  and  the  only  entry  form  necessary  is  a 
wrapper  of  a  40'.  tablet  of  this  firm's  Nursery  Soap. 
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child  can  make  delicious^ 

liffht  buns  &  cakes  with  certain 
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RIDER   AGENTS   WANTED 

One  in  each  distrtrt  tn  ride  and  exhibit  a  sample 

njo4  Cycle.      H'rit*  f'lr  s/trcia/  offtr. 
Highest  ^radc'fully  warranted 

BRITISH     MADE    CYCLES 

'-%^d'els  £2-10    to    £6 

New  Departure  Coaster  Hubs,  Uunlnp  licensed 
Tyres,  and  best  British  made  eifiipment. 

Second-Hand    Cycles 

.ooS^urile'"  «1      to      £2-10 

Great   factory  clearing  sale  at  half  factory  f>ri'  t^.. 

We  sendoa  approval  and  allow  tea  days'  free  trial  on 

every  cycle.     Money  with  carriage  charges  refunded  with- 
out question  if  not  perjectly  satisfactory. 

FARM     A     PVPI  F  taking  orders  from  sample'machine  furnished 
CMnn     ft    vfULEbyus.     Our  agents  are  making  large  pro" 
Write    at    once    for    free    catalogues.      Tyres,    Sundries,    Sewing 
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by  us.     Our  agents  are  making  large  pro6ts. 
e  catalogues.     Ty 

Machines,  Phonograph?,  etc.,  at  half  prices. 


MEAD   CYCLE   CO.  (Oept.UL), 

85-97,    Paradise  Street,   Liverpool, 
19,   Charing  Cross   Road,    London,   W.C. 


Have   you  ever  improved   the  stew  by 
the  addition  of  a  little  Bovril  ? 

"Ask  the  cook." 
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January,  May, 
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Prospectus  from 
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H.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 
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inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Hoore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 

THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    QROUNDS    OF    30  ACBES. 

It    has   also   a    Oymnaslum,    a   Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical  Laboratory.       All    the 

rooms  are  heated  by  means  of  hot- water  pipes. 

Splendid    Educational   Results.      Officially   connected   with    the    Science   and    Art 

Department,    South    Kensington,    London.      Also   on   the    List   of   Secondary   Schools 

recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  friends,  1698. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Klectric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
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eeften^aee  CoPfege,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

W^ll   Btodern    Improvemett  ta. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


<Bomnor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

t)ca&mastcr : 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT   TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  GuiZLOas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illusiraled  Pro- 
spec/us  on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL 


Qrist's  College^_SlacKlieatli,  5.E. 

principal:    Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING    M.A.,  B.Sc. 


■KcstScnt  /KaatcrB 
H.  PERRETT,  B.A.  (Lond.)   Draw- 
ing and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.   (Lond.) 
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disiting  Ueacbecs 
.  RHODES,  R.A.M.         I        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        { 

(Organ.)  \  {Violin.)  \ 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M, 

(  Violoncello.) 
Public  School  Training. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alarge  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors. 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matriculation, 

CAMHRUH.Ii  HIGHKR  &:   LOCAL,   R.A.M..  R.C.M..  &  utlicr 

Examinations.     .S'/en'a/  attention  ^iuen  to  yuntors. 

Students  have  the  advantaj>;e  of  a   happy,    refined   home-tifc. 

combined  with  the  systematic  teaching  a  Public  School. 

Fees  Reasonable. 


Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KETTLFWELL 
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frequently  had  pressing  invitations  to  do  so,  he  has  at  all 
events  actively  identified  himself  with  its  various  charities, 
and  done  good  work  in  a  quiet  way.  And,  after  all,  this  is 
to  make  the  acquaintance  of  public  work  on  its  best  side, 
for  is  it  not  the  highest  manifestation  of  Christian  citizen- 
ship to  care  for  the  widow  and  the  fatherless,  the  outcast,  and 
the  stranger  that  is  within  the  gates?  But  it  is  to  Church 
life  and  work  that  his  sympathies  have  been  most  strongly 
drawn,  and  in  its  service  he  has  found  pleasure  all  the  days 
of  his  life.  In  1842  he  became  a  member  of  Bristo  Church, 
Edinburgh,  the  oldest  of  the  Secession  congregations  in  the 
city,  having  a  corporate  existence  of  166  years  behind  it,  to 
which  is  linked  great  names  in  Scottish  religious  history. 
He  has  therefore  been  connected  with  Bristo  Church  for 
sixty  years.  Longevity,  I  may  add,  is  a  characteristic  of 
this  historic  congregation,  which  can  point  to  the  fact, 
probably  unique,  that  two  of  its  ministers.  Dr.  James  and 
Dr.  William  Peddie  (father  and  son),  and  two  of  its  elders, 
Mr.  James  Peddie,  W.S.,  and  the  subject  of  this  sketch, 
attained  their  jubilees  in  its  service. 

In  1854  Mr.  Thin  was  elected  to  the  eldership,  and 
quite  recently  his  jubilee  as  a  member  of  Bristo  Session, 
of  which  he  has  been  Clerk  for  forty-seven  years,  was 
auspiciously  celebrated  by  the  congregation,  who  presented 
him  with  a  replica  of  a  portrait  of  himself  which  will  find  a 
permanent  home  in  the  Session  House.  Throughout  these 
sixty-two  years  Mr.  Thin  has  entered  whole-heartedly  into 
the  work  of  every  department  of  the  congregation,  and  one 
of  his  pleasant  memories  is  the  fact  that  in  1843  he  and  two 
others  founded  the  Christian  Instruction  Society,  an  agency 


which,  after  a  career  of  usefulness  in  fostering  the  spiritual 
life  of  the  congregation  of  which  it  may  well  feel  proud, 
still  exists  and  flourishes.  In  the  affairs  of  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church,  now  no  more,  his  interest  was  no  less 
intense.  He  was  one  of  the  foremost  lay  members  of 
Synod,  and  was  closely  associated  with  all  its  schemes.  His 
strong,  vigorous  sagacity,  his  tactfulness,  his  great  business 
ability,  and  his  wide  knowledge  of  ecclesiastical  affairs 
and  the  men  who  manage  them,  made  him  an  indispensable 
member  of  the  various  Synodical  committees.  On  the 
Mission  Board  of  the  United  Presbyterian  Church,  and 
latterly  on  that  of  the  United  Free  Church,  his  labours  can 
hardly  be  over-estimated.  No  work  has  been  nearer  his 
heart  than  the  Livingstonia  Mission,  and  the  deep  interest 
he  has  taken  in  its  development  under  Dr.  Laws  will  not 
soon  be  forgotten.  In  1880,  along  with  the  late  Principal 
Cairns,  the  late  Professor  Calderwood,  and  Dr.  Hutton,  of 
Paisley,  he  represented  his  Church  at  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Conference  at  Philadelphia,  a  testimony,  if  one  were 
needed,  of  the  high  position  he  held  in  the  counsels  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  and  the  respect  entertained 
for  him. 

Mr.  'Ihin  has  ever  been  strongly  impressed  by  the 
high  vocation  of  the  Christian  Church.  Jealous  for  her 
spiritual  honour,  he  has  no  sympathy  with  some  modem 
innovations,  whose  tendency  is  to  secularise  the  Church 
and  to  impoverish  her  highest  life.  And  in  this  matter, 
at  all  events,  there  will  be  many  who  will  ask  in  no 
faltering  voice,  Are  not  the  old  paths  better  than  the 
new? 

W.  Forbes  Gray. 


God's  Appreciation  of  Character* 

BY   THE    LATE   DR.   PARKER 

He  loveth  him  that  followeth  after  righteousness.— Pkow .  xv.  9. 


THIS  comes  after  the  word  "but";  there  must  have 
been,  therefore,  some  contrastive  statement.  The 
text  is  full  of  these  "  buts  "  ;  they  ought  to  be  weighed  and 
measured  ;  they  throw  light  on  what  goes  before  and  what 
comes  after.  "A  fool  despiseth  his  father's  instruction: 
but  he  that  regardeth  reproof  is  prudent.  In  the  house  of 
the  righteous  is  much  treasure  ;  but  in  the  revenues  of  the 
wicked  is  trouble."  There  is  a  moral  history  of  money ; 
money  is  more  than  metal.  "  The  lips  of  the  wise  disperse 
knowledge :  but  the  heart  of  the  foolish  doeth  not  so. 
The  sacrifice  of  the  wicked  is  an  abomination  to  the  Lord  : 
but  the  prayer  of  the  upright  is  His  delight  " — the  incense 
loved  by  his  discriminating  nostril.  "  The  way  of  the 
wicked  is  an  abomination  unto  the  Lord :  but  He  loveth 
him  that  followeth  after  righteousness."  Thus  we  find  the 
word  in  many  a  contextual  verse.  The  separating  word  is 
"  but."  "  The  heart  of  him  that  hath  understanding  seeketh 
knowledge :  but  the  mouth  of  fools  feedeth  on  foolishness." 
"The  way  of  the  slothful  man  is  as  an  hedge  of  thorns  :  but 
the  way  of  the  righteous  is  made  plain."  This  is  teaching 
by  contrast  or  antithesis,  showing  us  what  the  one  thing 
is  by  showing  what  the  other  is  not.  We  should  have 
rich,  useful  Bible-reading  if  people  attended  to  these 
apparently  little  but  really  great  points  of  duty  and  mutual 
illumination. 


The  text  is  very  sweet :  "  He  loveth  him  that  followeth 
after  righteousness."  This  is  natural ;  it  is  like  loving  like. 
God  is  righteous ;  being  righteous.  He  loveth  those  that 
would  be  like  Himself.  The  Lord  does  not  strain  any 
point  herein ;  He  is,  as  it  were,  breathing  amongst  us,  and 
we  feel  the  warmth  of  the  balmy  breath.  "The  Lord 
loveth  him  that  followeth  after  righteousness  " — God- 
likeness,  Tightness,  with  the  severity  of  the  square  yet 
with  the  swing  of  the  circle  that  makes  all  things  into 
poetry  and  music.  "  He  loveth  him  that  followeth  after 
righteousness."  This  is  comforting.  Wherein  do  we  find 
the  element  of  comfort  in  the  word  "  followeth "  ?  Ii 
is  not,  "The  Lord  loveth  him  that  hath  attained  fully  and 
absolutely  the  ideal,  because  divine,  standard  of  righteous 
ness."  Then  I  could  have  no  standing  before  God,  I 
should  wither  under  His  frown.  But  the  word  of  kind 
sympathy  and  encouragement  is  the  word  "  followeth." 
The  man  has  not  yet  got  up  to  the  point,  but  he  is  on  the 
right  road ;  he  speaks  feebly,  b*ut  he  speaks  the  right 
language ;  he  is  a  long  way  behind  only  because  God  is  a 
long  way  in  front ;  the  man  is  faint  yet  pursuing.  He 
cannot  be  seduced  to  the  right  hand  or  to  the  left ;  when 
the  seducer  comes  upon  him  with  many  a  wile  and  snare 
and  base  suggestion,  he  answers,  though  with  feeble  voice, 
"  No,  I  am  quite  sure  you  are  wrong — the  right  road  is  just 


*  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple  on  Thursday  morning,  January  10,  1901. 
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in  front  of  me;  I  wish  I  could  step  a  full  mile  at  a  time, 
but  I  cannot  step  at  all,  I  can  only  creep  or  crawl,  but  I  am 
quite  sure  that  this  is  the  direction  in  which  my  right  hand 
is  now  pointing."  That  is  piety,  that  is  godliness ;  no  matter 
how  much  I  am  behind  if  I  am  on  the  right  road  and  have 
done  the  very  best  in  my  power  to  go  right  ahead.  Sing  as 
a  refrain  to  every  song  of  struggling  piety  the  tender  and 
thrilling  words,  "Faint  yet  pursuing." 

The  word  "  followeth  "  means,  in  a  good  sense,  imitate, 
mimic.  Observe  the  sense  is  good.  There  is  a  foolish, 
frivolous  sense  in  which  people  mimic  one  another;  but 
when  you  search  into  the  etymology  of  this  word  in  both 
its  moods,  you  will  find  that  "  following  "  is  mimicking ;  it 
is  a  mimetic  action,  it  is  a  copying  and  recopying  and 
copying  over  again,  in  the  right  sense,  made  noble  by 
sincerity,  made  tender  by  sympathy. 

The  first  remark,  therefore,  is,  "  This  is  natural  because 
God  is  righteous  ;  the  second  remark  is,  "  This  is  comfort- 
ing because  it  is  a  benediction  upon  following,  striving 
after,  struggling  to  be  what  God  is  "  ;  and  the  third  remark 
is  that  "  This  is  tender."  Where  do  we  find  the  tenderness  ? 
In  the  only  word  that  can  hold  it  and  hold  all  of  it,  the 
goblet  more  than  golden,  "The  Lord  loveth."  Love  is 
tenderness.  The  Lord  loved  in  the  Old  Testament.  We 
sometimes  think  that  we  have  to  go  into  the  New  Testament 
to  find  God  loving ;  the  truth  is  that  God  loved  from  the 
beginning.  He  created  the  world  that  He  might  hug  it. 
You  will  find  tenderer  words  in  the  Old  Testament  than 
you  can  find  in  most  of  the  New  Testament.  They  spake 
in  the  Old  Testament  of  mercy,  and  when  one  man  says 
"  mercy  "  another  man  says  "  His  mercy,"  and  when  they 
speak  to  one  another  about  His  mercy  they  say,  "  His 
mercy  endureth  for  ever."  Where  is  there  a  sweeter, 
tenderer  sentence  in  all  the  New  Testament?  In  all  the 
singing  gospels  there  is  no  tenderer  word.  God  is  One  ; 
the  God  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  God  of  the  New 
Testament ;  the  God  of  Sinai  is  the  God  of  Calvary.  When 
we  come  to  the  true,  deep  reading  of  things,  we  shall  find 
that  all  is  love ;  every  stone  of  Sinai  was  meant  to  spell 
love.     God  is  love. 

Think  of  the  beautiful  picture,  "  The  Lord  loveth  him 
that  followeth  after  righteousness."  I  see  the  smile  of  God 
coming  down  through  the  clouds  of  time.  That  smile  rests 
upon  the  humble  struggler,  upon  the  man  who  is  as  yet 
only  in  a  negative  condition  of  righteousness ;  he  is  not 
able  to  stand  up  in  a  positive  and  constructive  sense,  but 
he  has  already  after  his  morning  prayer  said  he  would  leave 
off,  for  one  day  at  least,  this  bad  habit  or  that.  What  was 
the  action  in  heaven  ?  It  was  an  exercise  of  love.  God 
loved  the  poor  soul,  saying,  in  effect,  He  is  very  weak,  but 
still  he  is  a  man,  he  carries  the  King's  superscription,  he  is 
Mine,  he  has  a  divine  right  to  live.  This  morning  he  was 
only  able  to  get  to  the  resolution  that  he  would  not  do 
to-day  the  bad  thing  he  was  about  to  do  yesterday,  and 
when  he  was  uttering  his  resolution  he  lifted  his  poor  hands 
to  Me  as  if  they  were  groping  for  My  face,  and  he  said,  God 
help  me  !  I  love  him.  And  at  once  the  grey  skies  became 
blue  and  warm,  and  there  was  a  balminess  of  summer  round 
about  the  struggling  soul. 

So  the  first  remark  is,  This  is  natural ;  secondly.  This 
is  comforting ;  thirdly,  This  is  tender ;  and  fourthly,  This  is 
evangelical.  This  is  the  New  Testament  before  the  time. 
Hear  this  wondrous  voice,  none  like  it  before  or  since  or  at 
the  time  :  "  Blessed  are  they  that  hunger  and  thirst  after 
righteousness."  The  great  epistles  are  full  of  that  word- 
righteous,  righteously,  righteousness,  the  righteousness  of 
God.     It  must  have  a  stern  meaning;  it  sounds  austere; 


I  hear  in  it  the  iron  of  discipline.  How  stands  our  greatest 
brother,  our  champion  leader  in  this  fight  and  service  ?  He 
turns  back  upon  us  and  says,  "  Brethren,"  and  we  listen 
with  intentness,  we  turn  our  very  attention  into  a  religion. 
I  count  not  myself  to  be  there,  but  I  am  getting  on,  I  want 
to  be  there  ;  I  count  not  myself  to  have  apprehended  or  to 
have  attained,  but  I  lay  hold.  It  is  a  kind  of  prehensile 
action  of  the  soul,  in  which  the  outputting  energies  are 
clinging,  clinging,  and  deepening  their  prehensile  clutch. 
"I  count  not  myself  to  be  there,  to  have  attained;  I  am 
climbing  the  mountain,  I  am  following  on  to  the  top :  but 
this  one  thing  I  do — I  follow."  "  He  loveth  him  that 
followeth  after."  That  is  the  very  word  the  apostle  used. 
The  apostle's  speech  was  full  of  quotations  ;  the  apostle  had 
been  so  steeped,  so  saturated  with  the  Old  Testament  terms 
and  Old  Testament  wine  that  sometimes,  mayhap,  he  hardly 
knew  where  he  caught  the  word  in  that  exact  tone  and 
colour  of  expression.  "  I  follow."  Why,  we  found  that 
word  in  the  New  Testament  !  Who  spake  it  ?  He  spake  it 
who  spake  as  never  man  did  speak.  He  said,  "Follow 
Me,"  and  the  people  to  whom  He  spake  "left  all  and 
followed  Him."  That  is  the  only  true  religion,  the  religion 
that  leaves  all  and  goes  after  nothing,  as  it  appears  to  blind 
eyes  and  blind  criticism  and  blind  valuation,  but  in  reality 
leaves  nothing  that  it  may  follow  on  and  realise  all  as  God 
Himself  interprets  that  inclusive  and  final  term. 

Righteousness  in  all  its  derivatives  and  variations  is  a 
great  word  in  both  the  Testaments.  If  you  consult  both 
the  Old  Testament  and  the  New,  and  take  out  of  each  the 
word  righteous,  or  righteousness,  or  right,  it  would  be  like 
taking  out  the  spine  from  the  human  body.  There  is  a 
sense  in  which  both  the  Testaments  are  austerely  geometric, 
they  are  full  of  figure  and  emphasis  and  singular  and 
elaborate  combination.  So  that  what  is  apparently  trifling 
in  the  one  case  rises  into  majesty  when  related  to  another 
application  of  the  same  word.  If  men  could  be  got  to 
read  the  Bible,  which  is,  generally  speaking,  impossible, 
they  would  have  no  need  whatever  of  any  external  argu- 
ment regarding  the  great  question  of  inspiration.  It  is  the 
same  with  authority.  The  authority  is  in  the  man,  not  on 
his  head,  like  something  that  has  been  placed  there  I 
to  be  carried.  I  will  ask  you  one  question  if  you  ask  about 
my  authority  :  "  The  baptism  of  John,  was  it  from  heaven 
or  of  men?"  Thus  all  things  divide  themselves  into  | 
alternatives.  Unless  a  man's  religion  is  in  him,  he  cannot 
have  any  religion  at  all  Religion,  truly  interpreted  in  the 
Christian  sense,  is  not  a  book  that  we  carry  in  the 
pocket,  it  is  an  influence,  a  temper,  a  disposition,  a  - 
character,  which  breathes  and  grows  and  shines  in  the  f 
soul.  In  one  case  righteousness  means  sternness.  There 
is  nothing  sterner  than  a  square  or  a  plumb-line  ;  they 
represent  severity,  they  never  compromise  as  we  do.  We 
are  very  pliant ;  we  say  we  must  give  and  take,  which  is 
perfectly  true  in  some  relations  ;  and  without  such  giving 
and  taking  society  would  be  practically  impossible.  But 
you  cannot  Compromise  on  morals.  A  great  man  said, 
"  Compromise  is  the  soul  of  politics."  Let  me  add  in  a 
poorer  voice.  Compromise  may  be  the  soul  of  politics,  but 
it  is  the  ruin  of  morals.  You  cannot  be  both  right  and 
wrong  ;  you  cannot  be  going  over  London  Bridge  and 
climbing  the  monument  in  King  William  Street  at  the 
same  time.  How  impossible  some  people  try  to  make 
their  lives  !  There  is  nothing  right  until  it  is  right — right 
as  far  down  as  the  pick  and  spade  can  find  their  way. 
You  must  not  leave  off  whilst  there  is  one  soft  spot : 
another  shovelful,  another  stroke  of  the  pick>  another 
day's   work,    and   now   there   is   flint,  granite,  solid  rock ; 
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then  begin  to  build.  Not  till  then,  or  you  build  a 
tower  that  will  be  shaken  and  cast  down  by  a  scornful 
wind. 

Then  righteousness  is  equally  kindness.  This  passage 
is  very  seldom  quoted  right.  They  say  who  do  not  know 
the  Bible,  "  A  merciful  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  Is 
that  in  the  Bible?  "Oh,  certainly!  I  have  read  it." 
You  have  not.  What  is  the  passage  ?  Precisely ;  you 
should  have  asked  that  question  at  the  time  you  quoted 
it.  "  The  righteous  man  is  merciful  to  his  beast."  That 
is  righteousness  in  a  new  attitude,  a  new  aspect,  the  stern 
become  the  musical,  the  inflexible  become  the  bending, 
stooping  harp.  The  righteous  are  the  security  of  society. 
Wilt  Thou  destroy  the  righteous  with  the  wicked?  "I 
will  not ;  if  there  be  found  ten  righteous  men  in  the  city, 
not  a  bolt  shall  fall  upon  it,  no  lyddite  shall  strike  it." 
How  much  we  owe  to  the  righteous  that  we  never  think 
of!  To-day  we  are  reaping  the  harvest  of  prayers  that 
were  prayed  a  thousand  years  ago.  Some  flowers  bloom 
late ;  some  flowers  bloom  in  three  years  or  in  five  years 
only.  Prayers  may  be  coming  to  fruition  today  that 
your  greatgrandfather  prayed  we  can  hardly  tell  how 
long  since.  We  want  our  prayers  answered  in  the  son's 
lifetime,  but  the  providence  of  God  says,  No,  not  in  this 
generation,  nor  in  the  next,  but  in  the  next  following.  He 
will  explain  it  all  when  He  throws  off  the  cloud-garment, 
when  He  looks  us  in  the  face,  and  we  will  know  that  His 
way  of  doing  things  was  the  right  way.  It  did  not  seem 
so  at  the  time  ;  but  what  are  the  generations  in  the  sight 
of  Him  who  breathes  eternity  and  fills  the  circuit  of  the 
infinite  ?  Do  not  reckon  God's  time  by  your  chronometer. 
Righteousness  is  the  very  basis  of  religion.  Read  Psalm  cxlv. 
17 — "The  Lord  is  righteous  in  all  His  ways."  That 
is  the  secret  of  things.  The  Lord  is  the  Lord  of  the 
square,  His  throne  is  set  up  by  the  square ;  the  walls  that 
are  sapphire  and  jasper  are  built  by  the  plummet ;  all 
things  are  geometric,  mathematic,  measureable  by  the 
living  God  of  the  square,  the  compass,  and  the  circle. 

The  Lord  being  righteous  in  all  His  ways,  that  is  the 
beginning  of  religion.  Religion  is  a  mere  Latin  word,  and 
it  will  accommodate  itself  to  almost  any  kind  of  faith ;  for 
it  means  binding  back — binding  back  obligation,  responsi- 
bility, to  great  moral  appeals  and  challenges.  There  are 
persons  who  can  play  any  conjuring  trick  with  the  word 
religion.  We  read  the  other  day  of  a  man  in  Africa  who 
said  he  was  a  Christian  king,  then  he  was  also  a  Moham- 
medan king,  then  he  said  he  was  a  pagan  king,  and  if  any 
other  number  of  creeds  came  along  he  adopted  the  whole 
of  them,  and  asked  if  there  were  any  more  hymns,  that  he 
might  sing  them,  and  generally  establish  all  the  faiths  and 
unfaiths  of  Christendom  and  of  uncircumcised  and  uncove- 
nanted  lands.  Do  not  let  us  follow  that  nimble  conjuror. 
There  was  a  sense  in  which  the  man  meant  to  be  right  and 
to  be  really  and  truly  more  catholic  than  the  Catholics  as 
we  know  them.  I  am  not  going  to  scorn  him  :  I  think  he 
was  a  man  of  a  fine  temper  and  a  genial  disposition,  and 
was  not  going  to  wreck  the  happiness  of  any  man  upon  any 
theological  or  ecclesiastical  definition.  Righteousness  is 
found  everywhere  at  the  base  of  true  religion.  Righteous 
men  are  declared  in  the  Book  of  Proverbs  to  be  the  strength 
of  the  city.  I  wonder  whether  London  was  included  in 
that  word  "  the  city."  In  Proverbs  xi.  lo  we  read,  "  When 
it  goeth  well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth."  I 
think  that  would  move  a  sceptical  laugh  within,  say,  a  radius 
of  half  a  mile  of  the  Stock  Exchange.  "  When  it  goeth 
well  with  the  righteous,  the  city  rejoiceth."  That  is  ideal 
reading  ;  that  is  what  it  will  come  to,  blessed  be  God  ;  and 


it  can  only  come  through  the  evangelising  and  sanctifying 
Gospel  of  the  living  Christ,  whose  name  is  blood  and 
whose  vesture  is  the  redness  of  His  heart.  Do  not  imagine 
that  any  of  us  can  make  the  city  good ;  but  Jesus  Christ 
can  do  it.  He  wept  over  Jerusalem,  He  weeps  over  London  ; 
but  the  time  is  coming  when  all  cities  shall  open  their  gates 
to  the  Lord  whose  garments  are  red,  whose  arm  is  out- 
stretched to  save. 

Here,  then,  we  have  three  things  :  a  goal,  to  reach 
righteousness ;  here  we  have,  secondly,  the  way  to  reach 
it — follow,  follow  on,  persevere  more  and  more,  day  by 
day,  another  step,  and  who  knows  but  the  gate  may 
open  and  we  may  be  there  ?  and,  thirdly,  we  have  the  price 
of  following — God  is  love.  We  have  love  all  the  way  to 
heaven  ;  when  we  get  to  heaven,  what  love  shall  we  have ! 
But  God  rewards  honest  endeavour  as  it  develops.  God 
does  not  keep  heaven  until  the  day  of  death  ;  the  moment 
we  pray  we  begin  heaven,  we  receive  some  instalment  of  the 
blessed  life,  we  bear  on  our  anointed  head  all  the  golden 
crown  of  life  which  we  have  strength  to  carry.  The  wages 
are  in  the  work.  Have  always  something  beyond.  There 
comes  a  henceforth  which  opens  up  larger  visionsand  brighter 
mornings ;  but  no  man  can  serve  the  Lord  Christ  here  and 
now  without  at  once  entering  upon  his  inheritance.  Some 
blossom  leaf  falls  like  a  flock  of  white,  whiter  than  the 
snow,  which  means  that  there  are  more  blossoms  where 
that  came  from  ;  and  not  blossoms  only,  but  fully  out- 
sphered  summers  in  all  their  wealth  of  light  and  colour 
and  warmth. 

Notice,  finally,  in  one  word  as  it  were,  how  through  both 
the  Testaments  there  runs  a  determination,  so  to  speak,  to 
build  manhood,  to  found  and  rear  and  complete  charactei 
quality,  righteousness,  uprightness,  what  you  will — it  means 
something  strong,  real,  true,  reliable,  a  kind  of  virile 
beginning  and  germ  of  virtue.  Virtue  means  in  its  best 
applications  manhood.  What  doth  the  Lord  thy  God 
require  of  thee,  O  man,  but  to  do  justly,  to  love  mercy,  to 
walk  humbly  with  thy  God  ?  Prove  your  theology  by  your 
character.     Establish  your  piety  by  your  manhood. 

Is  any  man  here  conscious  of  having  begun  a  nev 
century,  or  have  we  lived  ourselves  out  of  such  high  and 
stimulating  sentiments  ?  The  great  tendency  of  things  to- 
day is  towards  frivolity  or  mockery  or  disregard.  I  would 
to  God  I  had  the  spirit  that  makes  every  day  the  beginning 
of  a  new  century.  Every  day  is  undoubtedly  a  new  year's 
day.  We  must  be  educated  from  the  one  unit  to  the  other, 
from  the  year  to  the  century,  and  from  the  century  to  the 
millennium,  and  from  the  millennium  to  eternity.  We 
cannot  leap  the  units ;  we  can  only  pass  from  one  to  the 
other  by  slow,  patient,  spiritual  education.  There  is  a  sense, 
however,  in  which  we  are  laying  the  foundations  of  much 
in  the  present  century.  We  are  founding  precedents.  In 
fifty  years  there  will  be  standing  here  a  man  who  will  be 
talking  about  the  fathers.  We  talk  a  great  deal  about  the 
fathers.  Why,  we  are  older  men  th.in  any  fathers  were,  and 
there  is  a  sense  in  which  any  school-board  boy  in  England 
knows  more  than  ever  Aristotle  had  the  means  of  knowing. 
We  are  the  scholars,  the  seniors,  and  the  high  authorities 
upon  things.  There  is  no  man  that  would  be  so  much 
afraid  of  the  world  he  has  left  as  Aristotle  would  be  if  he 
could  see  England  at  this  moment.  The  old  quaint 
philosopher  would  turn  white  if  he  could  see  what  any 
schoolboy  amongst  us  now  indicates  by  the  flick  of  a 
finger  and  makes  nothing  of.  It  is  poor  living  when  we 
live  the  meanings  out  of  things  ;  we  should  live  them  into 
larger  applications  and  deeper  interpretations  of  thoughu 
Let  us  be  wise,  that  we  may  be  strong. 
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Preaching 


BY   THE   REV. 


SUCCESS  in  preaching  very  much  depends  upon  a  judicious 
choice  of  subjects.  If  you  take  up  a  volume  of  popular 
sermons  you  see  that  the  titles  indicate  subjects  about  which 
people  will  naturally  wish  to  hear.  "  The  Moral  Consequences 
of  Single  Sins,"  "  Unreal  Words,"  "  Obedience  without  Love," 
"Religious  Conversation  "—these  are  subjects  on  which  you 
would  willingly  listen  for  half  an  hour  to  the  talk  of  a  sensible 
man.  There  are  subjects  which  have  a  never-failing  interest 
to  all  classes  and  kinds  of  men,  and  these  are  the  subjects 
which  are  closely  connected  with  human  character  and  human 
life.  Unless  you  speak  to  men  of  the  actual  circumstances  and 
objects  with  which  they  have  to  do,  they  at  once  perceive  you 
are  but  vapouring,  maundering  unverifiable  platitudes,  and  it 
does  not  concern  them  to  listen.   ... 

The  Choice  of  Subject 
It  is  chiefly  in  two  directions  that  preachers  are  apt  to  go 
astray  in  choosing  their  subject.  They  choose  what  is  too 
abstruse,  or  what  is  of  too  limited  application  to  their  audience. 
A  young  preacher  is  under  strong  temptation  to  treat  his 
audience  to  speculations  on  points  they  have  never  been  in 
sight  of.  To  him  it  is  natural  to  take  up  a  subject  with  which 
study  has  made  him  familiar,  and  to  start  his  investigation  at 
the  point  where  others  have  been  brought  to  a  stand,  and  so  to 
launch  his  hearers  into  a  wholly  unintelligible  and  uninteresting 
region.  Or  he  is  tempted  to  avoid  the  commonplaces  of 
preaching — the  Atonement,  the  love  of  Christ,  reasons  for 
accepting  God's  offer  of  salvation,  or  such  universally  applicable 
themes,  and  to  chose  minute  points  or  fine  threads  of  Christian 
experience,  which  are  off  the  beat  of  almost  every  mind  in  his 
audience.  I  have  known,  and  now  know,  preachers  of  admirable 
parts  who  have  failed  to  get  churches  for  one  or  other  o  fthese 
mistakes — from  the  choice  of  subjects  either  quite  remote  for 
the  thought  of  the  common  people,  and  unintelligible  to  them, 
or  so  particular  as  to  interest  only  a  few.  And  to  myself  it  has 
always  seemed  to  be  the  most  difficult  part  of  the  whole  work  of 
preaching  to  discover  themes  which  are  at  once  capable  of 
carrying  some  considerable  weight  of  Christian  truth,  and  likely 
to  interest  people. 

Register  Suitable  Texts 
The  method  I  long  ago  adopted  to  secure,  as  far  as  possible, 
a  constant  supply  of  such  subjects,  is  to  keep  a  register  of  suit- 
able and  unworn  texts.  In  reading  the  Bible  a  few  words  will 
sometimes  leap  out  from  the  context  and  take  possession  of  your 
mind  as  the  final  representation  of  some  truth.  Whenever  this 
occurs,  follow  the  dictate  of  nature,  and  mark  a  large  T  on  the 
margin  of  your  working  Bible,  or  transfer  the  words  at  once  to 
a  note-book,  kept  for  that  purpose.  Unless  your  memory  is 
exceptionally  strong,  do  not  trust  it.  .  .  .  If  you  allot  to  each 
suggestive  text  the  two  pages  of  a  note-book  as  it  opens,  and  if 
you  add  from  time  to  time  what  your  reading  or  observation 
contributes  to  the  elucidation,  or  amplification,  or  illustration  of 
the  subject,  you  will  sometimes  find,  to  your  great  joy,  a  sermon 
almost  ready.  I  have  kept  such  a  book  for  years,  and  have 
found  it  one  of  the  most  tangible  and  appreciable  helps  to 
preaching.  .  .  . 

The  Sermons  that  Tell 
Sometimes  the  best  sermons  you  are  capable  of  making  are, 
however,  not  suggested  by  a  text,  but  by  some  defect  in 
religious  life  that  meets  you  wherever  you  go  among  your 
people,  or  by  some  deep-cut  experience  in  your  own  history. 
These  are  the  sermons  that  tell.  There  is  always  some  similarly 
wounded  soul  that  recognises  that  you  are  touching  the  critical 
point  in  its  experience,  and  that  eagerly  hails  yours  explication 
of  its  difficulty.  Sometimes  it  is  not  easy  to  find  a  text  for  such 
sermons.  You  will  occasionally  finish  the  writing  of  such 
a  sermon  before  it  occurs  to  you  that  in  order  to  satisfy  popular 
expectation  a  text  is  needed.  If  you  know  your  Bible  as 
Newman  knew  his,  you  will  always  get  some  suitable  words, 
but  not  without  careful  search.  Even  for  prominent  parts  in 
Christian  teaching,  you  will  sometimes  be  at  a  loss  to  find  the 
suitable  motto  ;  and  I  do  not  know  that  it  matters  much,  so 
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long  as  your  subject  is  clearly  enounced,  and  really  runs  on  the 
lines  of  Christian  teaching  or  Christian  experience. 

The  Selection  of  Preaching  Material 

For  your  selection  of  preaching  material  you  must  be 
guided  mainly  by  the  needs  of  your  own  spiritual  life.  You  will 
always  command  attention  when  you  speak  of  what  is  of  vital 
moment  to  your  own  spiritual  well-being.  There  is  no  subject 
so  trite  and  commonplace  that  will  not  acquire  freshness  when 
spoken  of  by  one  who  is  dealing  with  it  as  a  matter  of  life  and 
death  to  himself.  It  is  almost  useless  handling,  Justification, 
Sacrifice,  the  Divinity  of  Christ,  His  Intercession,  if  you  are 
merely  wishing  to  fill  up  a  Sunday-service  with  an  adequate 
treatment  of  such  a  theme  ;  but  these  are  the  subjects  which 
tell  most  powerfully  when  you  approach  them,  because  you  find 
that  for  you  own  soul's  peace  you  are  driven  to  take  to  pieces 
all  that  has  been  taught  you  about  them,  and  to  reconstruct 
them  for  yourselves.  .  .  .  Preach  what  you  have  verified  in 
your  own  experience,  and  people  will  be  interested. 
Preaching  and  Books 

But  in  finding  material  for  preaching,  is  no  help  to  be 
derived  from  books?  From  books  of  sermons  I  think  you 
cannot  directly  get  much  material.  It  seems  to  me  that  in 
sitting  down  to  write  a  sermon  you  will  come  better  speed  if 
you  refuse  to  look  at  any  sermon  on  the  same  topic.  At  the 
same  time  I  think  it  is  every  preacher's  duty  to  make  himself 
acquainted  with  the  best  work  in  his  own  department  ;  to  study 
and  analyse  and  learn  the  secrets  of  the  sermons  which  have 
approved  themselves  most  decidedly  to  the  hearers.  But  this 
analytic  study  of  sermons  pertains  more  to  the  acquiring  of  a 
suitable  form  for  our  own  preaching.  .  .  .  There  are  books,  not 
volumes  of  sermons,  for  which  much  preaching  material  may 
be  derived.  Of  course,  as  it  is  each  man's  own  observation 
of  life  and  of  men  that  will  best  fill  his  mind  with  ideas  of 
preaching,  so  each  man  has  his  own  books  that  nourish  and 
stimulate  him  ;  but  I  would  recommend  you  to  try  the  Puritan 
Goodwin,  and  the  Romanist  Faber,  I  cannot  conceive  of  any 
one  reading  their  volumes  without  receiving  most  substantial 
aid  for  preaching.  But  all  good  books  are  helping.  .  .  .  There 
is  almost  no  kind  of  literature  that  will  not  help  the  preacher, 
either  by  refreshing  and  enlivening  the  mind,  or  putting  him  on 
new  lines  of  thought,  or  making  him  more  familiar  with  the 
real  motives  of  men  and  the  actual  issues  of  certain  lines  of 
conduct,  or  by  supplying  him  with  illustrative  matter. 
Preach  "Without  Notes 

But,  above  all,  cultivate  the  art  of  preaching  without  notes. 
I  do  not  know  any  art  that  is  so  much  worth  acquiring  as  that 
of  public  speaking.  Miseries  unspeakable  must  be  endured  by 
some  in  acquiring  it  ;  agonies  of  nervousness  before  each 
attempt,  and  agonies  of  shame  afterwards  ;  but  the  price  is  not 
too  heavy.  ...  Of  all  technical  faults  of  which  I  this  day 
repent,  there  is  none  which  I  more  constantly  and  deeply 
regret  than  that  I  did  not  thoroughly  acquire  this  faculty.  A 
read  sermon,  and,  still  more,  a  read  lecture,  may  be  instructive 
and  impressive,  but  undoubtedly  the  highest  form  of  address 
is  that  in  which  a  man  speaks  face  to  face  with  his  audience, 
without  even  the  slight  intervention  of  his  own  manuscript.  I 
have  no  faith  in  committed  sermons,  in  which  the  man  stands 
like  an  automaton  that  has  been  wound  up  to  say  certain  words, 
the  eye  fixed  on  emptiness,  and  empty  as  that  which  it  is  fixed 
upon— a  more  painful,  depressing  spectacle  rarely  appears  in  the 
pulpit  than  this.  This  is  the  deadest  form  of  all  public  speaking 
in  which  a  man  reads  off  his  memory,  and  is  so  anxiously 
absorbed  that  he  has  not  a  tithe  of  the  freedom  the  reader  of 
the  manuscript  has.  But  where  a  man  can  be  at  pains  to 
master  his  subject  and  get  thoroughly  interested  in  it  ;  where 
he  has  broken  it  up  into  natural  consecutive  divisions  ;  where 
he  has  spent  time  in  revising  and  selecting  his  material,  and  so 
holds  it  in  his  mind  freely  ;  and  where  he  is  so  sure  of  his  grasp 
of  the  whole  that  the  presence  of  his  audience  only  animates 
and  gives  him  opportunity— there  you  are  sure  to, have  the 
utmost  success  the  man  is  capable  of  achieving. 


*  Portions  of  an  address  delivered  to  the  students  of  the  Free  Church  College,  Glasgow. 
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Dn  Marcus  Dods: 

A    Record    and     an    Appreciation 

BY  PATRICK  CARNEGIE  SIMPSON,  MA. 

Minister  of  Renkiei.d  Church,  (Glasgow 


I 

THE  very  name  "Marcus  Dods" suggests  what  is  strong 
and  solid,  distinctive  and  almost  classic,  and  to 
bear  it  might  be,  under  any  circumstances,  something  of 
a  responsibility.  The  responsibility  becomes  very  real 
when  the  name  is  inherited  from  one  who  made  it  widely 
honoured  and  much  loved.  The  father  of  Professor 
Marcus  Dods  was  the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  minister  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Belford,  Northumberland,  from 
1811  to  1838.  He  was  both  an  able  and  a  good  man,  and 
might  well  have  occupied  a  far  more  prominent  position. 
From  his  country  parish  he  kept  up  constant  correspondence 
with  such  men  as  Dr.  Chalmers,  Dr.  Gordon,  and  Dr.  .Andrew 

*  Subsequently  he  moved  into  ihe  Vicarage, 


Thomson,  who  greatly  esteemed  his  friendship.  In  hi« 
humble  manse,  in  which  was  not  a  room  for  a  study,*  he 
wrote  valuable  articles  for  the  Christian  Instructor  (which 
he  also  edited  for  a  time  on  Dr.  Thomson's  death), 
pamphlets  of  great  force  on  the  Apocrypha  controversy, 
and  a  considerable  aad,  for  its  time,  notable  book  on  the 
subject  of  the  Incarnation— thisMast  wprk,  which  arose  out 
of  the  Edward  Irving  case,  being  warmly  commended  by 
Dr.  Chalmers.  He  was  also  an  excellent  mathematician 
and,  withal,  a  splendid  man  physically,  who,  it  is  said, 
could  at  one  time  leap  his  own  height.  An  interesting 
record  of  his  character  and  worth  is  found  in  the  remark- 
able inscription  (from  the  pen  of  his  dearest  friend, 
Professor  Maclagan,  of  .Aberdeen)  on  his  tomb  at  Belford. 
in  which  house  his  son  Marcus  was  bom. 
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It  is  one  of  the  noblest  inscriptions  in  the  I'.nglish  language, 
and  deserves  to  be  quoted  in  full  : 

ERECTED   BV 

THE  MEMBERS  OF  THE  SCOTCH   CHURCH,    BEI.FORD, 

IN   MEMORY  OF 

THEIR   BELOVED   PASTOR, 

THE    REV.    MARCUS   DODS, 

WHO  DIED  XXIX   SEPTEMBER,   MDCCCXXXVIII, 

IN  THE   52'''"   YEAR   OF   HIS  AGE   AND   28'"   OF   HIS    MINISTRY. 

A   MAN   OF   NOBLE  POWERS 

NOBLY  USED, 

IN  WHOM   MEMORY   AND  JUDGMENT, 

VIGOUR   AND   GENTLENESS, 

GRAVITY  AND   WIT, 

EACH   SINGLY   EXCELLENT, 

WERE  ALL   HAPPILY  COMBINED 

AND   EVER   DEVOTED, 

WITH   EQUAL  PROMPTITUDE  AND   PERSEVERANCE, 

TO  THE   LABOURS   OF   CHRISTIAN   GODLINESS 

AND   THE  DEEDS   OF   HUMAN   KINDNESS. 

THE  DELIGHT  OF  HIS  HOUSEHOLD, 

THE   FATHER   OF   HIS   FLOCK, 

THE    HELPER     OF    THE    POOR, 

HE  CAPTIVATED   HIS   FRIENDS   BY   HIS   CONVERSE 

AND   EDIFIED  THE  CHURCH 

BY  HIS   LEARNED   AND   ELOQUENT   PEN. 

THE  EARTHLY  PREFERMENT 

WHICH   HE  DESERVED   BUT  DID  NOT  COVET 

THE  EARTH   NEGLECTED  TO   BESTOW, 

BUT,   LIVING  TO  ADVANCE  AND  TO  DEFEND, 

HE  DIED   IN   FULL  HOPE  TO    INHERIT 

THE  EVERLASTING   KINGDOM 

OF 

CHRIST  JESUS  OUR   LORD. 


There  are  several  lines 
in  the  above  which 
students  of  heredity 
will  perceive  to  be 
true  of  the  son  no  less 
than  of  the  father. 


II 

When  Mr.  Dods  of 
Belford  died  in  1838, 
his  son  Marcus  was 
only  four  years  old. 
The  family  moved  to 
Edinburgh,  where  they 
lived  for  many  years 
in  a  house  on  the 
edge  of  the  Castle  rock, 
which  had  once  been 
inhabited  by  Allan 
Ramsay.  Marcus,  after 
some  time  in  a  pre- 
paratory school,  was 
sent  to  the  Edinburgh 
Academy.  He  was  a 
typical  schoolboy  and, 
a  reliable  contem- 
porary of  that  period 
tells  me,  an  immense 
favourite  with  his 
school-fellows.  He  was 
great  at  games,  which 
in  those  days,  when 
boys  were  simply  al- 
lowed to  play,  were 
assuredly  as  much  en- 
j  oyed     and     probably 
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quite  as  beneficial  as  they  are  to-day,  when  they  are  so 
seriously  organised  a  part  of  a  school  curriculum.  In 
his  classes  he  took  several  prizes,  but  did  not  display 
any  special  promise  of  his  subsequent  studious  scholar- 
ship. On  leaving  school,  he  was  placed  in  the  head 
office  of  the  National  Bank  in  Edinburgh,  on,  however 
the  understanding  that  he  should  leave  if  he  chose 
some  other  line  of  life.  After  two  years  of  banking 
he  did  leave,  and — to  his  mother's  joy,  whose  hope  had 
always  been  this — resolved  to  study  for  the  ministry  of 
the  Church.  A  year  or  two  of  business  life,  it  may  be 
remarked,  is  far  from  being  wasted  time  in  the  youth  of 
a  man  who  becomes  a  minister,  and  many  reverend 
brethren  would  be  greatly  the  better  to  have  had  some 
such  experience.  Of  the  motives  which  led  young  Dods 
to  this  choice  in  his  life-work,  no  one  but  himself  could 
justly  speak,  and  he  is  the  last  man  to  place  the  facts  of 
his  inner  life  before  the  public ;  but,  without  entering  here 
into  the  more  sacred  impulses  of  personal  religion,  one 
might  apply  to  him  the  words  of  Butler,  who  "chose 
Divinity  for  the  business  of  his  life,  that  being  of  all 
studies  the  most  suitable  to  a  reasonable  nature." 

Ill 

Into  his  University  days  I  need  not  enter.  He  did 
well,  but  not  pre-eminently,  taking  several  honours,  but 
not  the  highest.  His  favourite  study  was  Greek — the 
Professor  of  which  was  Dunbar — and  he  has  recorded 
the  impression  made  on  him  by  the  strength  and  learning 
of  Sir  William  Hamilton.  He  graduated  Master  of  Arts 
in   1854,  and  was  "capped"   by  the  gentle  and  dignified 

Principal  Lee.  And 
here  I  may  introduce 
the  one  story  I  intend 
to  allow  myself  in  this 
article,  for  it  really  is 
not  fair  to  tell  stories 
in  print  about  one's 
friends,  and  I  know 
Dr.  Dods  greatly  dis- 
likes it.  But  this  slory 
is  public  property.  It 
was  while  waiting  in 
the  ante-room  of  the 
Senate  Hall  to  be 
summoned  to  the  Prin- 
cipal's presence  in 
order  to  bend  before 
him  and  receive  the 
magic  touch  of  John 
Knox's  cap  which 
transforms  a  mere 
mortal  into  a  graduate, 
that  Dods  drew  the  at- 
tention of  his  com- 
panions to  a  vacant 
picture-frame  and 
asked  if  that  was  not 
an  excellent  painting 
of  the  Israelites'  cross- 
ing of  the  Red  Sea. 
When  it  was  objected 
that  there  were  no 
Israelites  to  be  seen, 
he  replied  that  they 
had  all  passed  over ; 
when    it    was    further 
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objected  that  there  were  no  Egyptians,  the  similar  answer 
came  that  they  had  not  yet  come  up ;  and  when,  finally, 
it  was  objected  that  even  the  sea  was  not  discernible, 
he  explained,  with  characteristic  undeniable  reasonableness, 
that  that  was  of  course  to  be  expected,  for  the  sea  was 
divided  and  was  out  of  sight  on  either  side.  Most  students 
are  guilty  of  some  folly  or  facetiousness  on  their  graduation 
day,  but  this  effort  is  distinctly  above  the  average. 

From  the  University  Dods  passed  to  the  New  College, 
then  under  the  principalship  of  Cunningham— a  personality 
and  a  scholar 
not  less  than 
Hamilton  him- 
self. Of  these 
two  really  big 
men  he  wrote, 
many  years 
later,  that  they 
were  "alike  in 
their  magnifi- 
cent physique, 
in  their  almost 
incredible 
learning,  and  in 
the  minute  ac- 
curacy with 
which  they  held 
and  used  it,  but 
especially  alike 
in  their  gladia- 
torial delight  in 
a  well  -  fought 
field  and  in  the 
boundless  vital- 
ity with  which 
they  threw 
themselves  into 
the  pursuit  of 
truth,  and  by 
which  they  left 
their  mark  on 
every  impres- 
sionable mind 
with  which 
they  came  in 
contact."  Dods 
was  one  of  a 
strong  year — 
the  strongest 
year,  the  Prin- 
cipal is  re- 
ported to  have 
said,  that  had 
come    under 

him.  It  included  James  Oswald  Dykes,  John  Laidlaw, 
R.  J.  Sandeman,  William  Carruthers,  John  G.  Cunningham, 
and  other  able  students.  One  of  the  most  remarkable  of 
the  year  and  one  of  Dods's  closest  friends  was  Richard 
Stothert,  a  man  apparently  of  rare  talents  and  noble  charac- 
ter, and  (I  am  informed)  so  accomplished  and  devoted  a 
classicist  that  he  wrote  out  his  class  lectures  in  Latin.  At 
the  New  College,  Dods  was,  in  many  respects,  the  same  man 
that  he  has  been  ever  since.  He  was  a  most  conscientious 
and  even  strenuous  worker,  and,  in  particular,  says  one  of 
his  fellow-students  above  named,  a  devoted  student  of  his 
Greek  Testament.     He   took   some,   though  apparently  a 
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limited,  part  in  college  life— which  was  not  so  social  in 
those  days  as  it  is  now — and  was  a  member  of  the 
Exegetical,  but  not  of  the  Theological,  Society.  His 
preference,  however,  seems  to  have  been  for  the  few 
men  who  joined  in  special  reading,  particularly  in  (ireck. 
As  an  illustration  of  the  conscientiousness  and  thorough- 
ness of  his  work,  one  may  mention  that,  on  the  Principal 
one  day  recommending  a  study  of  Owen  on  Justification, 
not  only  did  Dods  get  the  book,  but  he  and  a  companion  • 
arranged   that   they  should  test  one   another's   knowledge 

of  it  by  mutual 
examinations. 
A  student  who 
wilfully  multi- 
plies his  ex- 
aminations is  a 
student  indeed. 
Moreover  dur- 
ing part  of  his 
New  College 
career  Dods 
was  acting  as 
an  assistant 
librarian  in  the 
Signet  Library 
— a  work  con- 
genial to  him 
as  an  ardent 
bookman,  but 
a  heavy  en- 
croachment on 
his  time.  Thus 
earnestly  and 
self  -  denyingly 
his  college 
years  passed. 
In  1858  he 
completed  his 
theological 
curriculum — 
which  in  Scot- 
land extends 
to  four  years — 
and  was  li- 
cen  sed  to 
preach  by  the 
Presbytery  of 
Edinburgh. 

IV 

Of  the  next 
period  of  his 
career— h  is 
probationer- 
ship— every  one  knows  this  much,  at  least,  that  for  seven 
years  this  most  earnest  and  able  student  failed  to  get 
a  church.  He  preached  in  twenty-three  vacancies,  but, 
though  immensely  appreciated  by  minorities  and  very  often 
in  the  short  leet,  was  never  called.  '  This  fact,  along  with  its 
happy  sequel,  has  become  the  traditional  comfort  offered  to 
the  soul  of  disappointed  probationers  ever  since,  and  I 
imagine  the  only  circumstances  in  which  the  name  of 
Marcus  Dods  is  really  hated  is  when  somebody,  for  perhaps 
the  tenth   time   that    day,    says  to  a  defeated   candidate, 

"Well,  remember    Marcus  Dods    was    seven "    The 

sentence    is    always     interrupted     here    with     groans    or 


•  Now  the  Rev.  J.  G.  Cunningham,  D.D.  (to  whose  kindness  I  am  much  indebted  in  connection  with  this  article). 
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denunciations.     It  would  be  futile  to  discuss  the  reasons 

of  this  trying  experience  coming  to  a  man  such  as  Dods 

was — whether,  for  example,  his  persistent      . 

reading   of  his   sermons,  which    was  un- 
popular  in   those  days,   had  anything  to 

do  with  it.     More  to  the  purpose  is  it  to 

say   that    no  greater    mistake   could    be 

made  than  to  regard  this  as  the  chief 

fact  of  this  period  of  his 

life.     To  do  so 

is   to   speak 

as    did    the 

young      lady 

who    declared 

the  chief  event 

in  the  reign  of 

Henry  VIII.  to 

be   that  he   had 

six  wives.      The 

important  and  ad- 

mirable      and 

characteristic      fea- 
ture of  Dods's  pro- 

bationership  was  the 

solid    and     splendid 

work    he    was    doing 

all   through   its    trying 

years.       These     seven 

years     were     anything 

but  barren  years. 
Apart  from  the  various  appointments  he 
held  as  assistant  or  missionary  in  different 
congregations — among  which  were,  in 
Edinburgh,  the  High  (of  which  Dr.  Rainy 
was  then  minister),  St.  Andrews  (under 
Dr.  Bruce),  and  others — he  took  up 
most  important  literary  work.  Besides 
contributing  to  magazines,  he  edited  for  Messrs.  T.  &  T. 
Clark  the  complete  works  of  Augustine,  translated  Lange's 
"  Life  of  Christ,"  and  wrote  his  "  Epistles  to  the  Seven 
Churches,"  "Manual  of  Devotion,"  and  "Prayer  that 
Teaches  to  Pray."  A  better  record  of  admirable  work 
few  even  successful  preachers  can  show  from  their  twenty- 
fourth  to  their  thirtieth  year,  and  to  achieve  it  under 
the  circum- 
stances Dods 
did,  speaks 
volumes  for 
his  courage, 
c  o  n  sc  i  e  n  - 
t  i  o  usness, 
and  industry. 
No  one  ever 
more  nobly 
resisted  the 
temptation 
to  indolence 
which  besets 
a  man  who 
has  no  in- 
spiring pro- 
spect to. 
St  i  raalate 
him  and  no 
definite  task 
to  discipline 
him.     This 


is,   I   repeat,    the   really  notable  feature  of  his   long  pro- 


bationership. 


Photo  hy  Cramh  Bros.,  Glasgow 
A    GROUP  OF  EARLY  PORTRAITS 
OF  DR.   DODS 


THE   VICARAGE,    BELFORD 
The  House  in  which  Dk.  Uods  was  born  is  the  one  beyond  the  Iron  Gates. 


It  was  this  discipline  of  mind  and  character 
through  steady  work   that    enabled   him 
(in   a   speech   in   the  General   Assembly 
in  1892)  to  say  of  this  period  that  "from 
that  point  in   our    careers    some    of   us 
date  anything   that    has  been  worthy  of 
the  name  of  ministerial  efficiency  since." 
I    emphasise    this    in    order  to 
correct      the      superficial 
impression  that  this 
was      a    bar- 
ren  and  use- 
less epoch   in 
Dods's    life — a 
period  of  failure. 
It    failed    in  one 
particular — to    get 
a    church.     But 
both      in       personal 
character  and   literary 
production,    it    was     a 
time  rich  and  resultful. 


Still  it  must  not  be  denied 
or    concealed    that    this    par- 
ticular    failure     to     obtain     a 
FhotobyW.  church   was   a   very   dark   and 

Hanson,  Leeds        , ,  .       .  •  t  t 

disappomtmg  experience.  He 
had  given  himself  to  the  ministry  with 
a  very  sincere  sense  of  the  call  of  the 
Head  of  the  Church,  and  this  limiting 
and  apparent  denial  of  opportunity  of 
answering  that  call  was  felt  to  be  mys- 
terious and  hard.  With  all  his  steadfast- 
ness it  depressed  him,  though  he  never 
spoke  bitterly  of  it,  and  never  grudgingly  of  others'  success 
where  he  had  failed.  At  one  time  he  spoke  of  giving  it 
up  altogether  and  of  going  off  to  teach  in  one  of  the 
Church's  colleges  in  India,  "  though,"  he  wrote  to  a  friend, 
"  there  is  no  work  like  preaching."  But  this  was  not 
to  be  the  meaning  of  these  seven  trying  years.  In  an 
address   on   preaching    delivered  long   after,    he  has   said 

that  "  you 
may  be  per- 
fectly sure 
that  if  you 
thoroughly 
prepare  your- 
self for  a 
place  of  in- 
fluence in 
the  Church, 
the  place  will 
one  day  be 
given  you. 
At  least  in 
his  case  it 
proved  to  be 
so.  In  1864 
the  pastorate 
of  Renfield 
Church, 
Glasgow, 
was  vacant. 
It      was     a ; 


\ 
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congregation  that  traced  its  ancestry  through  the  original 
seceders,  and  its  orthodoxy  may  be  attested  by  the  fact 
that  it  addressed  a  call  to  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Dingwall.  At 
the  suggestion,  I  believe,  of  Mr.  Taylor  Innes— the  author- 
ship of  so  fortunate  and  fruitful  a  suggestion  deserves  to 
be  remembered — the  committee  in  charge  of  the  vacancy 
invited  "the  Rev.  Marcus  Dods,  A.M.,  probationer,"  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  for  a  day.  Mr.  Dods's  sermon  is  re- 
membered by  some  members  of  the  congregation  to  this 
hour.  'I'he 
text  was 
Genesis  iii. 
21  —  "Unto 
Adam  also 
and  to  his 
wife  did  the 
Lord  God 
make  coats  of 
skin,  and 
clothed 
them "  The 
result  of  this 
visit  was  that 
Renfield  con- 
gregation 
elected  Mr. 
Dods  as  their 
minister.  The 
call  was  in- 
deed by  no 
means  unani- 
mous. A  cry 
had  got  up 
that  the 
minister- elect 
was  unsound 
on  the  "  Sab- 
bath  ques- 
tion," and  in 
support  of 
this  the  au- 
thority of  the 
redo.ubtable 
Dr.  Begg  was 
invoked,  but 
Dr.  Begg — to 
his  credit  be 
it  said  —  re- 
fused to  give 
it  any  coun- 
t  e  n  a  n  c  e  . 
However,  a 
good  number 
of  the  mem- 
bers— includ- 
ing      several 

elders — withdrew  from  the  congregation.  Thereafter  all 
signs  of  disapproval  ceased,  and  there  began  not  only  one  of 
the  most  notable  but  also  one  of  the  happiest  of  ministries. 
Dr.  Dods — one  may  at  this  point  begin  to  call  him 
Doctor,  though  he  did  not  receive  the  degree  till  some 
years  later — was  Minister  of  Renfield  for  exactly  twenty- 
five  years.     During  that  time  he  exercised  from  its  pulpit 


a  never-failing  and  ever-growing  influence  of  an  almost 
unique  character.  The  people  soon  found  that  their 
minister  had  a  very  high  standard  of  excellence  in  every- 
thing he  said  and  did — a  standard  he  sometimes  surpassed 
but  Ijelow  which  he  never  fell.  The  memlx:rship  steadily 
grew,  and  an  exceptionally  fine  body  of  office-bearers  was 
formed.  Kvery  seat  in  the  church  was  taken  ,with  the 
exception  of  two  pews  which  were  kept  for  students,  and 
these  assuredly  were  not  empty.     And  Renfield  was  not  a 

mere  audi- 
enceattractcd 
to  hear  a 
preacher,  but 
in  the  truest 
sense  a  Chris- 
tian congre- 
gation, hon- 
ourably and 
faithfully 
doing  its  part 
in  the  work 
of  the  King- 
dom of  God 
both  in  the 
city  (where 
admirable 
mission  work 
— "  quite  a 
model,"  re- 
ported the 
late  Dr.  J.  H. 
Wilson,  who 
visited  the 
congregation 
as  an  As- 
sembly de- 
puty in  1880 
— was  carried 
on  under 
Henry  Drum- 
mond  •)  and 
in  the  wider 
support  of 
the  Church  at 
home  and 
abroad.  For 
thestrongand 
durable  quali- 
ties that  go 
to  make  up 
Christian 
character  and 
Christianuse- 
fulness,  there 
have  not  lieen 
many  congre- 
was  under  the 
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gations   to   compare   with 
ministry  of  Dr.  Dods. 


what   Renfield 


VI 


The  basis  of  all  this— next  of  course  to  the  man  him- 
self—was his  pulpit  work.  One  of  the  most  marked 
features  of  the  Scottish  Church  and  one  great  reason  of 

'  It  has  been  so  often  stated  that  Drummond  was  a  member  and  elder  in  Renfield.  that  one  may  take  this  opportunity  of  saying  he  was 
neither.  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith,  in  his  "  Life  of  Henry  Drummond,"  say=  the  latter  -was  ordained  an  elder  of  the  Church  on  h»  appomtmenl  to  the 
lectureship  "  (of  Natural  Science  in  Glasgow  Free  Church  College).  It  would  be  interesting  to  ascertain  in  connection  with  what  congiegaUon 
this  ordination  took  place. 
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its  firm  hold  is  the  strength  which  so  many  of  its  luinisters 
put   into    their   weekly   sermons ;    the   Anglican,   with   its 
opportunities   of    learned    leisure,    has    produced    greater 
achievements  in   pure    scholarship,   but  its  general   pulpit 
work    is    of    no    power.       Of    Dr.    Dods    it    may    really 
justly  be  said  that  probably  he  has  never  once  preached 
a  poor  or  thin  sermon.     One  may  gather  an   impression 
of   the    kind  of  teaching  which,  week  by  week,  he  gave 
to    his   congregation  from    his    now   numerous    published 
volumes  of   expositions   of    Scripture — such  as   those   on 
"  Genesis  "  (perhaps  the  best  of  them  all),   "  Israel's  Iron 
Age,"  "  St.  John's  (Jospel,"  "  The  Parables  of  Our  Lord,"  the 
"  First  Epistle  to  the  Corinthians,"  and  others.     All  these 
expositions  were  Renfield  sermons.     The  justice  of  these 
books — and  how  is  a  man  ever  going  to  say  or  do  a  good 
thing  unless  it  be  first  the  just  thing  ? — their  fidelity  to  Scrip- 
ture and  knowledge  of  human  nature,  their  moderation  and 
sanity,  their  simplicity  and  undeniable  truth,  and,  withal,  their 
real  yet  unpretentious  religiousness  make  them  models  of 
their  kind.*    If  one  analyses  these  lectures  (and  Dr.  Dods's 
sermons    generally),    the   two   chief   elements    of 
which  they   are  composed   are  easily  recognised. 
One  is  their  practical    bearing  on  life ;  the  other, 
their   thoroughly  Biblical  character.      The  former 
does  not  need  to   be  dwelt  on  ;   it  is  obvious  to 
every   reader   or  hearer.       But    I  should   like   to 
emphasise  the  latter.      All  Dr.  Dods's  pulpit  work 
has    been   based   on   and  built  out  of  Scripture. 
The  object  of  every  sermon  he   preaches  seems 
to  be  not,  here  is  a  snippet  of  a  verse  or  a 
curious,  tricky  text— what  do  you  think  I  am 
going  to  make  of  it ;  but,  here  is  a  substantial 
utterance  of  Scripture — what  does  God  say  in 
it   to   us  about  Himself  and  ourselves  ?    This 
is    not   the    preaching  which,    at    the    present 
moment,  tickles  the  popular  ear.     The  modern 
tendency  is  to ,  preach  from  almost  any   book 
but  the  Bible,  or,  if  from  the  Bible,  to  use  it  as 
supplying  little  more  than  a  catch-word. 
One  need  not  discuss  this  here — though 
perhaps   one   may  say    in    a   sentence 
that  the  quite  inevitable  result  of 
ceasing  to  preach  from  the  Bible 
and  the  substantial  contents 
of  the    Bible   is   that   one 
comes  to  preach  about  man 
instead  of  God.    Certainly 
Dr.  Dods,  whom  so  many 
have  unjustly  charged  with 
dishonouring  the  Scriptures, 
has   in  no  degree 
favoured  this  ten- 
dency.    It  should 
be  acknowledged 
how    loyal    as    a 
preacher    he    has 
been  to  the  Bible 
— as      loyal       as 
any     other    great 
preacher     of   our 
time,  and  far  more 
so    than    most — 
and   how   he  has 
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recognised  that  continuous  Scripture  teaching  is  that  which 
more  than  anything  else  "  edifies"  a  Christian  congregation. t 

VII 

When  one  appreciates  this  aim  of  Dr.  Dods's  preaching, 
then  one  perceives  of  how  little  importance  or  even 
relevance  are  remarks  made  sometimes  on  his  pulpit 
style  and  manner.  It  is  true  he  reads  steadily.  And 
has  no  gesticulations.  Nor  perorations  And  his  illus- 
trations are  the  simplest  that  can  be  found.  And  his 
intonation  is  unimpassioned,  and  might  be  monotonous 
but  for  the  intelligence  and  reasonableness  that  are  in 
it,  rising  occasionally  to  what  may  be  called  a  note  of 
expostulation  in  the  voice.  You  do  not  go  away  excited 
about  the  preacher,  which  surely  is  the  poorest  of  all 
effects  that  a  servant  of  Jesus  Christ  can  produce.  But  you 
go  away  steadied  in  faith  and  instructed  in  life,  believing 
towards  God  and  bettered  in  your  own  soul.  That  is 
what  the  preacher  meant  to  effect.  He  did  not  want 
to  entertain  you  with  novel  ideas  and  neat  phrasings.  He 
wanted  to  tell  you  as  plainly  as  words  could  do 
it  what  God  was  saying  to  you  in  this  or  that 
portion  of  His  word.  And  this  he  succeeds 
in  doing,  and  his  manner  in  many  respects 
helps  to  the  result.  No  one  suggests  that 
young  preachers  should  imitate  Dr.  Dods's — 
or,  for  that  matter,  any  one  else's — style ;  let 
young  preachers  be  themselves.  But  none  of 
us  want  Dr.  Dods,  even  as  regards  his  manner, 
to  be  other  than  himself. 

There  was  one  feature  of  Dr.  Dods's  pulpit 
work  in  Renfield  that  deserves  a  word. of  special 
mention,    and   that   is  his   remarkable  success 
in    preaching  to  children.      He  made  the  at- 
tempt with  the  conviction  that  he  had  no  gifts 
for  it,  but  the  result  told  a  very  different  tale. 
Young   people   came   regularly,    and    in    large 
numbers,    and   sat,   as   he    himself    described 
it,  "like  young  birds  waiting  for  nourishment" 
while  he  talked  to  them  seriously  yet  happily, 
absolutely    simply     yet     never    trivially,    and 
naturally  as  he  would  in  his  own  home.     The 
memory  of  these  monthly  services  for  children 
is  a  pleasant  picture  in  the  recollection  of  many 
members  of  Renfield  still.     And  if  I  speak 
of  pleasant   recollections,    I    think    many 
would  wish  me  to  mention  the 
monthly  gatheringsat  his  house, 
when  especially  the  young  men 
of  the  congregation   came   to 
know   their   famous    minister, 
and   to  find    his    simple    and 
strong  humanity  to  be  not  less 
than  his  learned  and 
solid  divinity. 

The  mention  of 
Dr.  Dods's  home 
makes  this  the  proper 
point  to  record  that 
in  1871  he  married 
Miss  Swanston, 
daughter  of  James 
Swanston,    Esq.,    of 


Of  course  tastes  differ.     The  Saturdafs  review  of  one  ol  these  volumes  w.is  the  single  line,   "  It  is  facile,  shallow,  and  smart."      Dods 
*' shallow"  !  and  "  smart  "!  ! 

t  I'  is  this  which  has  made  him  always  prefer  "  lecturing  "  (as  that  word  is  understood  in  the  Scottish  pulpit)  to  preaching  on  mere  texts, 
which  latter,  he  says,  "  tempts  some  men  to  take  great  liberties  with  Holy  Scripture  and  make  great  fools  of  themselves." 
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Marshall  Meadows,  Berwickshire.  Mrs.  Dods  was  spared 
to  her  husband  and  family  till  1901.  What,  in  addition 
to  her  many  philanthropic  activities,  she  was  to  her  home — 
the  influence  of  which  towards  everything  that  is  happy 
and  healthy  and  worthy  even  a  visitor  could  not  but  feel 
— cannot  be  described  here. 

On  two  occasions  there  was  a  danger  of  the  congre- 
gation losing  its  minister.  One  was  in  1869,  when  he  was 
called  to  Free  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  to  be  colleague 
to  Dr.  Candlish.  But  Renfield  made  a  stout  resistance, 
and  Dr.  Dods  himself  said  he  thought  he  was  "  not  the 
kind  of  man  to  suit  St.  George's."  In  the  end  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery,  on  the  motion  of  Dr.  Robert  Buchanan, 
declined  to  sustain  the  call,  and  Renfield  had  the  satis- 
faction of  seeing  the  premier  congregation  and  the  greatest 
ecclesiastic  in  the  Free  Church  compelled  to  retreat  empty- 
handed.  The  other  occasion  was  in  1875,  when  there 
was  a  vacancy  in  the  Chair  of  Divinity  in  Glasgow  College. 
Dr.  Dods  would,  in  all  probability,  have  been  appointed 
if  he  had  not  written  "  humbly  but  decidedly  "  expressing 
the  opinion  that  the  Church  would  act  wisely  in  leaving 
him  where  he  was.  The  vacancy  was  worthily  filled  by 
the  appointment  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce. 

VIII 

Not  long  after,  Dr.  Dods's  name  was  again  brought 
before  the  Church  courts,  but  in  another  fashion.  In  1877 
he  published  a  sermon,  which  had  been  preached  both 
to  his  own  congregation  and  before  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  on  "  Revelation  and  Inspiration."  The  chief 
purpose  of  this  sermon  is  stated  in  the  author's  own  words 
— in  the  preface  to  the  third  edition — to  be  "  an  apologetic 
attempt"  to  show  that,  "supposing  you  give  up  that 
theory  of  Inspiration  which  unquestionably  staggers  many 
intelligent  and  earnest  men,  Revelation  remains."  The 
theory  referred  to  is,  of  course,  verbal  inerrancy.  The 
lecture  then  was,  on  the  one  hand  and  positively,  an 
assertion  of  the  reality  and  sureness  of  Revelation,  and, 
on  the  other  and  negatively,  a  denial  that  Revelation 
implies     verbal      inerrancy.       The     preacher      cordially 


accepted  the  sutement  of  the  Confession  that  the  Bible 
is    "given    by   inspiration    of   God    to    be    the    rule    of 
faith   and  life,"  but,   he   says,  with  characteristic  explicit- 
ness,    "  that    this    infallibility    and    authority    attach     as 
well  to  the   verbal  expression  in   which  the  revelation  is 
conveyed  as  to  the  matter  of  the  revelation— this  I  dis- 
tinctly   deny,"   and  he  adds   that,   "in   presence    of  the 
facts,  no  such  infallibility  can  be  made  out."    Such  state- 
ments  are  commonplaces  to-day,  but  it  is  not  surprising 
that  twenty  five    years   ago  they  startled  many.      Indeed, 
it  would   have    been,  I    think,  a    bad   sign— a   sign   that 
people  did  not  hold  deeply  what    they  were  sup(>osed  to 
hold — if  there  had  not  been  a  good  deal  of  perturbation 
over  utterances  such  as  these,  which  were  described,  and 
probably  with  accuracy,  as  "  absolutely  without  precedent 
in  the  annals  of  the    Free  Church  pulpit."     The  matter 
was    brought    before   the    Presbytery    of   Glasgow,  which, 
after  considerable  discussion,  declined  to  enter  on  a  pro- 
cess, but  at  the  same  time  declared  that  the  statements 
were    "  open  to    grave   objection,"  and    "  represented    to 
Dr.  Dods  "  the  desirableness  of  not  continuing  the  publi- 
cation  of  the   sermon,    "  at   least   in    its   present    form," 
which,  it  is  just  to  add,  some  of  his  own  friends  thought 
too  fragmentary.     In  response  to  this  brotherly  represen- 
tation. Dr.  Dods  declared  his  readiness  to  withdraw  the 
sermon  on   one   condition — that  it  was  recorded  on   the 
minutes  that   "a   majority   of  the   Presbytery  had   found 
that  the  views  expressed  in  the  sermon  and  preface  are 
to  be  tolerated  in   the   Church  and  are  not  condemned 
by   the    Confession."      This    result   was   made   matter  of 
appeal,    and    the    case    ultimately   reached    the   General 
Assembly.     The    Assembly    was    in    the    throes    of    the 
Robertson  Smith  controversy,  and  Principal  Rainy  carried 
a  motion  which  de- 
clined to  enter  upon 
the     merits    of   the 
case    of    Dr.    Dods, 
defeating  a  counter- 
motion  by  Dr.  Begg 
which  instructed  the 
Glasgow    Presbytery 
to  "  deal  with  "  him. 
Thus  for  a  time  the 
matter  ended.  It  was 
to  be  revived,  how- 
ever,    before    many 
years  had  passed. 

The  above  took 
place  in  1878.  For 
the  following  eleven 
years  Dr.  Dods's 
ministry  in  Renfield 
continued  happily 
and  successfully,  in- 
creased in  influence 
rather  than  other- 
wise, by  the  fact 
that  he  was  now  a 
representative  of  that 
combination  of  strong 
Christian  faith  with 
frankcritical  theology 
which  was  character- 
istic of  much  that 
was  best  in  the  Free 
Church  of  that 
period,  and  was  one 
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of  the.  things  that  were  its 
traditional  evangelical  moder- 
atism.  I  do  not  find  any 
outstanding  event  in  his  minis- 
terial career  during  these 
years  that  calls  for  record. 
In  the  Free  Church  at  large 
there  was  a  good  deal  of 
unrest — the  backwater  of  the 
Robertson  Smith  case,  which 
had  come  to  its  ever-regret- 
table, even  if  inevitable,  end 
in  1881.  Dr.  Dods  was 
never  an  ecclesiastic,  and 
hardly  ever  spoke  in  Church 
Courts ;  but  he  intervened  in 
the  Assembly  in  the  last  fatal 
stage  of  that  case  with  a 
speech  of  extraordinary  in- 
cisiveness  which  got  home 
to  the  leaders  of  the  majority 
as  no  other  speech;  did.  I 
well  remember  his  iron-grey  head  and  strong  figure  rismg 


in  the  densely  crowded  house, 
the  calm  power  with  which 
he  spoke,  and  the  keen  atten- 
tion with  which  he  was  listened 
to  as,  with  telling  satire,  he 
asked  what  would  have  been 
thought  at  the  Council  of 
Nicgea  of  a  proposal  "  to  deal 
with  the  heretic  but  not  with 
the  heresy,"  and  concluded 
with  a  brilliant  illustration 
from  Euripides  of  the  mother 
that  destroyed  her  child.  I 
recollect,  years  later,  on  board 
Mr.  James  Stevenson's  yacht 
at  Largs,  talking  ever  his  case 
with  Robertson  Smith  him- 
self— then  with  his  last  illness 
upon  him  and  a  pathetic  spec- 
tacle of  an  incredibly  keen 
salvation    from    a    kind    of      spirit  in  a  broken  body— and  how  he  recalled  that  speech. 


NEW  COLLEGE,   EDINBURGH 
The  Scene  of  Dr.  Dods's  Professorial  Labours 


THE  PULPIT 


NEW  COLLEGE  QU.4DRANGLE 
Tub  Windows  to  thb  Right  ok  the  Basement  Level  are  those  of  Dr.  Dods's  Class-room 


ELD   CHUKCH   AS   IT  WAS   IN   DR.   DODSS  TIME 

But  this  appearance  was  an  exceptional  thing  on  Dr. 
Dods's  part,  and  he  pursued  in 
Renfield  the  even  tenour  of  his 
nay.  His  ministry  reached  a 
climax  in  1889,  when  he  cele- 
brated the  semi-jubilee  of  his  or- 
dination, and  was  presented  with 
various  addresses,  a  cheque  for 
^1,000  (besides  valuable  gifts  to 
Mrs.  Dods),  and  a  six  months' 
holiday.  At  the  brilliant  and  happy 
meeting  at  which  these  presenta- 
tions were  made,  his  people  little 
thought  that  they  were  seeing  the 
last  of  him  as  Minister  of  Renfield. 


IX 

But  the  destiny,  in  the  Scottish 
Church,  of  a  man  of  Dr.  Dods's 
great  scholarship,  weighty  character, 
and  unique  influence,  especially 
over  the  student  class,  is  a  pro- 
fessorship. It  has  been  mentioned 
that    almost    certainly    he    might 
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have    had   a   chair    years   earlier.      In    1889    the    death 
of    Dr.    Smeaton — a    learned    and   a    most    kindly    man 
— left   vacant    in    the    New   College   the    very    chair    for 
which  Dr.  Dods  was  most  suited,  that  of  New  Testament 
Criticism   and   Exegesis.      Henry   Drummond    stated    the 
situation  when  he  said,  "  Dods's  predecessor  is  dead."   The 
only  question  was  whether  the  Free  Church  was  prepared 
to  put   a  professorial   appointment   into   the  hands   of  so 
distinct  and  acknowledged  a  representative  of  the  "critical" 
view  of  Inspiration.    The  election  aroused  great  interest.   To 
the  delight  of  many  and  the  surprise  of  more,  the  result  was 
the  triumphant  appointment  of  Dr.  Dods,  who  at  the  first 
vote  had  an  absolute  majority  of  more  than  a   hundred 
over  both  of  the  other   nominees  combined.      It   should 
be   mentioned   that   he    was    proposed   in   a    particularly 
effective    manner   by  Dr.   Ross   Taylor,  who  never    made 
a   better   speech  in  the  Assembly  than  on  this  occasion. 
Unquestionably  it  was 
a  very  significant  elec- 
tion.    For  in  appoint- 
ing    Dr.     Dods     the 
Church     knew     what 
she   was    doing.      He 
had   never   made  any 
secret  about  his  views 
or   stated    them    with 
any    ambiguity.      His 
election  did  not  mean 
that  the  Church   had 
adopted    these    views 
about    Scripture,    but 
distinctly  it  did  mean 
that  she  fully  tolerated 
them,  even  in  a  teacher 
of  her  students.     This 
was  a  notable  advance 
in  a  Church,   a   large 
majority   of  which,    a 
decade  before,  had  de- 
clared that  Robertson 
Smith    must   teach  in 
her  colleges  no  longer. 
As   a   mass  of  press- 
cuttings  on  the  subject 
lying  before  me  abun- 
dantly testifies,  the  public  certainly  viewed  the  election  in 
this    light,   and   it   created    much     stir.     When    the    new 
professor   delivered    his    inaugural    address,    the   audience 
was  so  large   that   adjournment   had   to   be   made  to  the 
Assembly    Hall,    and   he   read   his   lecture    from  the  very 
chair  from  which  Robertson  Smith  had  been  admonished. 

X 

In  1889  I  was  in  my  second  year  at  New  College, 
and  came  under  Professor  Dods.  I  have  no  hesitation 
in  saying  that  the  chief  effect  his  coming  had  was  upon 
the  men's  work.  In  those  days  it  was  something  of  the 
fashion  at  New  College  to  study  on  other  lines  than  our 
classes.  The  students  were  not  lazy.  On  the  contrary, 
there  was  exceptional  keeness,  both  intellectual  and 
practical,  but  it  took  other  forms,  which  need  not  be 
described  here,  than  unfailing  attendance  at  lectures  and 
anxious  preparation  for  examinations.  I  could  tell  stories 
to  illustrate  this,  but  they  are  not  for  publication.  An 
exception  must  be  made  in  the  case  of  Hebrew,  which 
not  the  most  ingenious  (or  even  pious)  student  could 
construct    to   A.    B.    Davidson's   satisfaction    out    of   his 
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inner  consciousness ;  and  I  sometimes  think  that  in  this 
way  the  Hebrew  grammar  was  a  real  means  of  grace  to 
us,  which  shows  what  strange  instruments  Providence  is 
willing  to  use.  Bu.t  as  to  other  subjects  more  akin  to 
the  natural  intelligence,  men  were  apt  to  exegete  the 
New  Testament  from  the  data  of  their  religious  experi- 
ence, to  inscribe  on  the  front  page  of  a  rather  scantiljr 
filled  notebook  of  theology  the  comforting  motto  pectus 
theologum  facit,  and  to  have  of  the  facts  of  Church 
history  that  "general  knowledge"  which  disguises  par- 
ticular ignorance.  Dr.  Dods,  by  his  'serious  personal 
industry,  his  grave  displeasure  (though  he  had  nothing  of 
Davidson's  caustic  severity)  with  all  shallowness  and  slack- 
ness, and  his  thorough  and  methodical  manner  of  teaching, 
effected  a  great  change  in  the  college  view  of  class 
work.  I,  for  one,  am  never  going  to  vote  for  any  man 
to  be  a  professor  who  is  not  notoriously  industrious  and 

also  likely  to  l)e  the 
cause  of  industry  in 
others.  Lest,  how- 
ever, it  should  seem 
from  all  this  that  Dr. 
Dods's  influence  was 
exclusively  intellectual, 
I  should  add  that  no 
professor  did  more  per- 
sonally to  encourage 
the  practical  side  of 
the  students'  work, 
particularly  in  connec- 
tion with  the  New 
College  Settlement  in 
their  mission  district. 

But  there  was 
another  side  to  Dr. 
Dods's  life  during  the 
first  year  of  his  pro- 
fessorship than  his  suc- 
cess and  popularity 
within  the  college.  In 
many  quarters  there 
were  suspicions  and 
misrepresentationsand 
accusations  that  by 
degrees  developed  into 
what  is  called  an  "  agitation."  One  would  think  that  the 
object  of  an  agitation  would  himself  be  agitated,  but 
Dr.  Dods  did  his  daily  task  without  any  show  of  feeling. 
It  was  impossible,  .however,  not  to  be  aware  that  these 
were  dark  and  hard  days  for  him.  To  one  the  very  soul 
of  candour  and  honesty,  to  be  distrusted  and  to  be 
described  as  little  better  than  dishonourable  in  continuing 
in  the  Church  while  disloyal  to  its  standards,  was  a  sincere 
pain.  Outwardly  imperturbable,  he  is  really  a  man  of  most 
sensitive  feeling,  and  to  be  practically  daily  attacked  in 
letter,  pamphlet,  speech,  or  even  sermon  was  a  constant 
worry.  And  many  who  did  not  actually  attack  were  cold 
and  aloof.  I  have  no  wish  to  dwell  on  this,  but  I  may 
recall  that,  on  the  day  before  the.  breaking-up  for  the 
vacation,  he  told  us,  quite  quietly  but  plainly,  that  but  for 
the  support  he  had  had  in  his  class,  he  could  not  have 
gone  on. 

XI 

It  is  not  necessary  to  record,  with  any  great  detail,  the 
developments  of  all  this.  By  the  time  of  the  Assembly  of 
1890  a  "heresy  hunt"  was  in  full  cry  (in  which  Professor 
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Bruce  was  also  involved,  and  later  Professor  Drummond 
too),  and  a  libel  against  Dr.  Dods  had  been  presented  at 
the  bar   of  the   Presbytery   of  Edinburgh.     The  cry  was 
chiefly,  though  not  exclusively,  about  the  same  matter  as 
formerly — namely,    Inspiration — which    he    had    recently 
discussed  again  in  a  paper  read  before  the  Pan-Presbyterian 
Council  in  London.     The  Dods  case  occupied  a  whole  day 
in  the  Assembly.      The  house  and  galleries  were  crowded ; 
as  one  speaker  put  it,  "  the  eye  of  the  world  was  upon  them 
because  Dr.  Dods  had  got  the  ear  of  the  world."     The 
upshot  of  the  debate — the  important  speech  in  which  was  a 
contribution  to  the  subject  of  great  interest  and  permanent 
value  from  Dr.  Rainy — was  the  carrying  by  a  substantial 
majority    of   the 
"official"    motion, 
moved  by  Dr.  Adam, 
which  declined  to  in- 
stitute a  process,  but, 
after      declaring      the 
Church's       continued 
adherence   to    various 
cardinal     articles      of 
doctrine,  exhorted  Dr. 
Dods    to    teach     the 
Church's  faith,  and  to 
avoid    lines    of    argu- 
ment   and    modes    of 
expression    which 
"  wound     those     that 
tremble  at  the  Divine 
word."     I  hardly  think 
that      many      people 
would    now    describe 
this     deliverance  — 
which,    I     may    add, 
was  a  good  deal  worse 
as    originally    drafted 
than   it  was   when    it 
reached  the  Assembly 
—  as     particularly 
worthy   or    even  just. 
One   quite   recognises 
the  fact  that,  on  such 
an       occasion,        the 
General   Assembly 
must    deal    not    only 
with  a  person  but  with 
the    public    situation, 
and   the    situation    in 
the    Church    at    that 
time  was  difficult  and 
complex.     The  preserving  of  unity  in  a  Church  containing 
at  the  one  end  the   "  Highland   host "  and  at  the  other 
the  higher  critics  was  a   task   in  comparison  with  which 
the   leadership    of    a   political    party   is    simplicity   itself. 
Many  of  those,  on  both  extremes,  who  criticise  the  action 
of  the  Church's  leaders  do  so  in  the  absolute  safety  that 
they  themselves  will  not  be  called  on  to  undertake  the  task 
of  piloting  the  Church  ;  the  "  opposition  "  in  the  Assembly 
is  not  burdened  with  the  restraining  responsibility  that  it 
may  have  to  carry  on  the  "  government."     Still,  the  unfair- 
ness of  exhorting,  and  thereby,    in  a  sense,  admonishing 
Dr.  Dods,  and  yet  saying  nothing  to  those  who  were  doing 
their   utmost  to  stir   up   distrust  of  some  of  the   noblest 
of  the  Church's  teachers,  and  doing  so  in  places  particularly 
open  to   exaggerated   and  erroneous  impressions,  was  felt 
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strongly  at  the  time,  and,  as  the  subsequent  years  have 
shown,  has  not,  to  put  it  bluntly,  paid  much  dividend  since. 
However,  the  really  important  thing  in  the  Assembly's 
deliverance  was  that  it  left  Dr.  Dods's  professorial  position 
untouched,  and  thereby  reaffirmed  the  permissibility  of  his 
views  under  the  standards  of  the  Church.  There  was  a 
persistent  attempt  on  the  part  of  a  considerable  section  to 
get  these  views  ruled  out.  Principal  Rainy,  while  himself 
cautious  in  his  views  about  Inspiration,  and  "  inclined  "  to 
hold  the  conservative  view — though  he  "did  not  feel  the 
difficulties  in  holding  it  decreasing " — still  was  far  too 
experienced  an  ecclesiastic  and  far  too  good  a  theologian 
to  consent  to  that  attempt,  and  declared  that  he  would  vote 

for  no  motion  from 
which  the  assertion 
that  there  was  not 
ground  for  process 
against  Dr.  Dods  was 
absent.  To  this  day 
the  Free  Church — 
now  the  United  Free 
Church — of  Scotland 
is  not  agreed  on  the 
subject  of  the  manner 
or  degree  of  Inspira- 
tion, and  we  owe  much 
to  those  who  saw  to  it, 
at  that  critical  time, 
that  a  fatally  prema- 
ture pronouncement 
on  it  was  not  made. 
It  may  be  that  matured 
judgment  on  this  diffi- 
cult problem  will  ap- 
preciate some  elements 
in  the  conservative 
view  more  than  many 
people  at  present 
assume,  but  icertainly 
to  boycott  any  other 
view — as  the  Roman 
Church  has  done  in  the 
case  of  the  Abbe  Loisy 
— does  nothing  to  help 
in  a  question  which 
must,  in  the  end,  be 
determined  simply  ac- 
cording to  facts. 

It  is  one's  duty  to 
record,  however 
briefly,  this  "case," 
but  to-day  it  reads  like  ancient  history,  though  it  happened 
only  about  twelve  years  ago.  For  during  these  years  (into 
any  record  of  which  I  have  not  space  left  to  enter  *)  Dr.  Dods 
has  become  recognised  as  a  foremost  man,  not  of  a  section, 
but  of  the  whole  Church.  This  fact  attained  its  proper 
expression  when,  in  iQoijhewas  nominated,  at  the  instance 
of  Dr.  Whyte  of  St.  George's,  Edinburgh,  to  be  Moderator 
of  the  ensuing  General  Assembly — the  highest  honour  it  is 
in  the  power  of  the  Church  to  bestow.  But  Dr.  Dods  has 
always  shrunk  from  public  honours,  and,  to  the  great 
disappointment  of  many  friends,  he  declined.  He  would 
have  been  proposed  again  this  year  if  he  could  have  been 
persuaded  to  think  of  it.  To  some  of  us  it  is  doubtful  how 
far,  in  a  matter  of  this  kind,  his  personal  modesty  can  be 
allowed  to  be  final  arbiter.     Certainly  it  is  a  matter  of  real 


They  include  some  interesting  visits  to  America,  but  of  these  I  have  no  special  information. 
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repret  that  in  the  roll  of  the  Church's  chief  officers  there 
appears  the  name  neither  of  A.  B.  Davidson  (who  also 
was  nominated,  but,  on  grounds  of  health,  had  to  decline) 
nor  Marcus  Dods.  In  recognition  of  Ur.  Dods  having 
been  chosen  as  Moderator-Designate  and  of  his  many  and 
great  services,  a  movement  has  lx;en  set  on  foot,  and  is 
already  assured  of  success,  to  present  his  portrait  (the  com- 
mission for  which  has  been  undertaken  by  Sir  James 
Guthrie,  F.R.S.A.)  to  the  Church. 

XII 

In  the  foregoing  sketch  I  have  all  but  entirely  confined 
my.self  to  Dr.  Dods  as  a  public  man — student  and  scholar, 
preacher  and  author,  and  a  figure  in  theological  and  ecclesias- 
tical movements.     To  do  more — to  describe  private  life  or 


English-speaking  xvorhl),  and  trannlaled  or  edited  more 
than  half  a  hundred  volumes  by  others,  while  his  articles 
and  reviews  are  a  continuous  stream.  He  works,  too,  with 
constant  assiduity  to  keep  himself  abreast  of  the  literature 
of  his  own  department  and  to  make  his  cla.sslecturc» 
up  to  date,  for  Dr.  Dods  is  emphatically  not  one  of  ihoie 
professors  whose  manuscripts  are  manifestly  yellow,  and 
have  to  be  handled  carefully  lest  they  fall  to  pieces.  And 
then,  all  through  his  life,  his  reading  has  l)een  omnivorous 
and  uninterrupted.  He  is  a  man  of  very  great  literary 
knowledge,  and  has  read  not  only  widely  but  earnestly 
Into  this,  too,  the  element  of  work  always  enters,  and,  if 
it  were  but  a  novel  he  was  reading,  he  would  read  it 
with  a  concentrated  mind  and  probably  a  pencil  in  the 
hand.     This  is  certainly  one  of  the  constituent  elements 
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even,  too  closely,  personal  character — would  be  in  the 
highest  degree  unjustifiable,  and  I  am  not  going  to  yield 
to  any  temptation  to  do  it.  If,  in  closing,  I  add  two  words 
in  the  way  of  characterisation,  they  shall  be  under  the  same 
restraint.  But  perhaps  it  may  be  allowed  to  be  said  that 
one  is  conscious  one  is  omitting  the  very  finest  that  is  in 
Dr.  Dods  in  thus  respecting  the  privacy  of  his  home  and 
the  intimacies  of  his  moral  and  religious  character. 

The  first  of  the  two  more  general  characteristics  of 
Dr.  Dods  I  may  name  has  already  been  indicated  more 
than  once.  His  life  from  a  very  early  period  till  today 
has  been  a  life  of  steady  and  conscientious,  extraordinary 
and  almo.st  unparalleled  industry.  His  pen  never  gets  a 
rest,  but  is  set  to  its  daily  task  like  a  horse.  He  has 
written  about  a  dozen  books  of  his  own  (most  of  which 
have  run  into  many  editions   and   circulate   all  over  the 


in  his  character.  There  are  admirable  treatises  on  work  to 
be  had  ;  but  there  is  not  a  commendation  of  the  value 
of  steady,  earnest  work  in  the  market  comparable  to  the 
ministerial  and  literary  and  professorial  life  of  Dr.  Dods. 

xni 

The  other  thing  I  shall  mention  is  perhaps  best 
described  by  the  word  veracity.  In  his  "Genesis"  this 
sentence  occurs :  "  The  more  on«  sees  of  life,  the  higher 
value  one  sets  on  truth. "  It  would  be  a  just  paraphrase 
of  that  remark  to  say  that  the  more  one  sees  of  life, 
the  higher  value  one  sets  on  a  man  such  as  Dr.  Dods. 
There  are  qualities  for  which  it  is  extravagant  and  im- 
possible to  claim  perfection  for  a  man,  but  one  may 
say  of  Dr.  Dods  that  he  is  a  perfectly  truthful  man. 
This  reveals  itself  in  all  his  work.     It  makes  him  accurate 
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and  diligent  in  investigation,  deliberate  and  just  in  judg- 
ment, clear  and  reliable  in  statement,  candid  and  fair  in 
argument.  His  is  a  calm  and  deep  love  of  the  truth, 
and  therefore  he  has  an  open  dislike  of  all  speciousness 
or  ambiguity  and  a  stern  and  even  dangerous  anger  against 
all  trickery  and  falsehood  and  intellectual  immorality 
generally.  His  nature  is  incapable  of  concealments,  and 
is  candid  to  a  degree  that  to  differently  made  men  seems 
imprudence.  If,  for  example,  instead  of  talking  explicitly 
of  "errors"  in  Scripture  he  had  talked  vaguely  of  "recog- 
nised difficulties,"  I  suppose  there  never  would  have  been 
a  Dods  case.  But  neither  would  there  have  been  Dr.  Dods  ! 
I  will  not  say  that  such  a  type  of  mind  may  not  in 
some  cases — I  am  not  for  a  moment  saying  it  is  so  in 
his  case — have  the  defects  of  its  qualities ;  for  you  must 
let  one  thing  play  upon  another  in  the  statement  of  truth 
as  well  as  in  the  conduct  of  life,  and  for  the  mind  that 
expresses  itself  in  "  guarded  statements  " — such  a  mind 
as  A.  B.  Davidson's — there  is  something  to  be  said  from 
other  points  of  view  than  merely  prudence.  Still,  its 
qualities  are  very  noble,  and  nowhere  should  be  more 
valued  than  in  the  Church,  where  there  are  temptations 
enough  to  a  cautiousness  that  is  not  noble. 

But  the  veracity  I  speak  of  in  Dr.  Dods  is  far  more  than 
an  intellectual  thing.  It  saturates  his  being,  and  it  is  this 
which  is  the  secret  of  his  remarkable  influence  as  a  Christian 
teacher.  It  makes  his  whole  religious  message  a  very 
embodiment  of  reality.  It  would  be  simply  impossible  for 
any  man  to  know,  or  even  hear.  Dr.  Dods  and  go  away 
saying  that  Christianity  is  a  sham  or  a  phantasy.  He  seems 
to  show  you  in  religion  the  same  kind  of  reality  that  a  man 
of  science  shows  you  in  the  facts  of  nature.  All  this  means 
that  Dr.  Dods  is  one  of  the  very  pillars  of  the  faith  for  our 
day,  and  a  gift  for  which  the  Church  should  be  profoundly 
thankful.     The  last  time  I  heard  him  was  when,  a  few  weeks 


ago,  he  delivered  a  lecture  in  Renfield  Church — one  of  a 
course  of  apologetic  lectures  on  the  Creed — on  the  question, 
"  Did  Christ  rise  from  the  dead  ?  "  As  one  watched  the 
full  church  listening  intently  to  his  calm  and  candid  and 
convincing  paragraphs,  one  felt  that  not  only  are  there  not 
many  preachers  who  would  have  drawn  such  a  congregation, 
but  there  is  not  one  other  who  could  have  spoken  on  the 
question  with  such  real  influence  upon  so  many  minds  in 
our  day.  Though  apologetics  has  not  been  his  special 
department,  he  is  one  of  the  most  influential  Christian 
apologists  we  have.  "  I  have  seen  him,"  said  Henry 
Drummond  in  a  characteristic  speech  at  Dr.  Dods's  semi- 
jubilee,  "  surrounded  by  groups  of  the  most  brilliant  young 
thinkers  and  sceptical  scholars  in  the  University  ;  I  have 
watched  them  baiting  him  with  every  conceivable  anti- 
Christian  argument,  cross-examining  him  in  every  possible 
direction,  challenging  his  Christianity  at  every  disputed 
point,  and  have  seen  him  stand  like  a  rock  before  them  all." 
There  could  be  no  greater  mistake  than  to  imagine  thnt 
because  he  has  been  associated  more  than  once  in  the 
public  mind  witlj  this  business  of  the  letter  of  Scripture,  his 
work  and  influence  have  been  critical  and  negative  rather 
than  evangelical  and  positive.  He  has  lived,  as  his  father 
lived, 

TO   .-VDVANCE    AND    TO    DEFEND, 

and  the  faith  and  character  of  many,  not  only  in  his  own  land 
or  communion,  but  in  many  lands  and  many  communions 
(or  no  communion),  are  to-day  both  more  enlightened 
and  more  secure  because  of  words  that  have  been  spoken 
or  written  by  Marcus  Dods,  that  servant  of  truth  and  of 
Him  Who  is  the  Truth.  And  behind  and  beneath  all  that 
he  has  spoken  or  written  stands  what  he  is.  For,  great  as 
a  preacher  and  great  as  a  scholar,  he  is  far  greater  than 
either  as  a  Christian  man. 


The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY    EGLANTON    THORNE 


CHAPTER    VI 
Learning     Italian 


AyfARCELLA  walked  down  to  San  Remo  very  slowly,  halting 
iVl  often  and  looking  back ;  but  Gabrielle  did  not  appear. 
The  maid  had  reached  the  house,  and  luncheon  was  on  the 
table  ere  she  came  in.  Marcella  looked  at  her  in  some  surprise, 
for  there  was  an  unusual  glow  onher  mistress's  cheek,  and  her 
grey  eyes  were  almost  black  in  their  brilliancy. 

"  I  was  rewarded  for  my  climb,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  got  a 
lovely  view,  Marcella.     It  was  a  pity  you  could  not  see  it." 

"  Well,  I'm  glad  to  see  you  safe  and  sound,"  said  Marcella, 
"for  I'll  allow  I  was  getting  a  bit  uneasy." 

"  That  was  silly  of  you,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  You  might  trust 
me  to  take  care  of  myself.  I  am  glad  luncheon  is  ready,  for 
my  walk  has  given  me  a  splendid  appetite." 

Then,  as  she  removed  her  hat,  she  added  carelessly,  "  I 
happened  to  meet  Mr.  Theyn,  and  he  walked  down  with  me, 
so  you  see  I  had  protection." 

"  Oh  !  "  said  Marcella,  widi  a  keen  but  furtive  look  at  her 
mistress. 

Though  Gabrielle  had  boasted  of  her  appetite,  Marcella 
noted  as  she  waited  on  her  that  she  made  but  an  indifferent 
meal.  When  it  was  over  she  took  a  book  and  went  into  the 
garden.  She  sat  beneath  the  bower,  to  which  late  roses  still 
clung,  and  made  a  pretence  of  reading  ;  but  again  and  again 
her  mind  wandered  from  the  page  and  her  eyes  gazed  dreamily 
across  the  sea  as  she  recalled  the  talk  of  the  morning.  A  wave 
of  warm   colour  suffused  her  face,  at  the  thought    of  all  she 


had  said  to  Theyn.  How  had  it  come  about  that  she  had 
told  so  much  to  one  of  whom  she  knew  so  little  ?  There  was 
a  strain  of  reticence  in  Gabrielle's  character,  and  she  was 
wont  to  pride  herself  on  it.  She  felt  some  contempt  for  women 
who  were  too  communicative  with  respect  to  the  most  intimate 
relationships  of  their  lives.  She  had  never  before  spoken  to 
any  one,  save  Marcella,  of  the  misery  of  her  married  life. 
What  had  prompted  her  to  tell  its  history  to  this  man  ?  Surely 
it  was  an  instinctive  sense  of  his  goodness  of  heart,  his  strong 
human  sympathy.  While  she  felt  the  wonder  of  it,  she  could 
not  be  sorry.  She  seemed  to  hear  again  the  deep,  subdued 
tones  of  his  voice,  to  feel  the  warm,  strong  clasp  of  his  hand. 
Yes,  she  was  glad  that  he  knew  ;  it  was  good  to  have  such  a 
friend. 

.She  was  roused  by  Marcella's  steps  upon  the  gravel.  She 
came  to  announce  the  arrival  of  Signora  Simonetti,  the  Italian 
teacher. 

"  Oh,  that  is  right,"  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  starting  up.  Once 
more  life  was  full  of  interest.  She  was  eager  to  commence  the 
study  of  the  beautiful  Italian  tongue.  She  longed  to  speak  it, 
that  she  might  be  able  to  talk  to  the  people  about  her,  that  she 
might  have  it  in  her  power  to  sympathise  with  them  and  help 
them  as  did  Basil  Theyn. 

Signora  Simonetti,  a  tall,  meagre-looking  woman,  neatly  but 
shabbily  dressed,  yet  with  the  bearing  of  a  gentlewoman,  was 
awaiting  Gabrielle  in  the  sitting-room.  Gabrielle  welcomed 
her  cordially,  enquired  if  her  cold  were  better,  and  hoped  she 
was  running  no  risk  in  coming  out.  The  Itahan  responded 
with  the  utmost  suavity.     Her  manner  was  most  ingratiating  ; 
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but  Gabrielle  would  have  liked  her  better  if  she  had  not  shown 
such  anxiety  to  please. 

It  was  speedily  arranged  that  Mrs.  Grant  should  have  a 
lesson  every  day,  Sunday  excepted,  and  the  eyes  of  the  poor 
teacher  shone  with  satisfaction  when  she  found  that  no  attempt 
was  made  to  reduce  the  fee  she  asked.  Gabrielle  noted  with 
pity  the  signs  of  extreme  poverty  which  the  signora's  appearance 
betrayed  ;  but  the  impression  produced  on  her  by  her  teacher 
was  not  an  agreeable  one.  Unfortunately,  plain  living  does  not 
invariably  lead  to  high  thinking.  When  it  is  a  matter,  not  of 
choice,  but  of  necessity,  it  may  have  the  contrary  effect.  In 
Signora  Simonetti's  case  the  pinching  of  poverty,  constantly 
prompting  to  a  warm  concern  for  self  interest,  had  engendered 
a  narrow,  petty  habit  of  mind  and  a  mean  way  of  regarding 
her  fellow -mortals  of  which  Gabrielle  was  vaguely  conscious 
even  at  this  first  interview. 


The  signora  smilingly  complied.  For  a  few  moments  she 
busied  herself  with  explaining  certain  peculiarities  of  idiom  ; 
but  soon  she  was  again  talking  of  Mr.  Thcyn,  though  she  now 
spoke  in  her  own  language,  with  slow  and  careful  enunciation. 

"  He  is  so  good,"  she  said.  "  Um-i  not  the  signora  think 
him  good  ?  Ah  !  I  could  tell  her  of  many  a  kind  deed  he  has 
done  for  the  people  of  this  place.  He  is  not  devout  -  not  what 
you  would  call  relif^ious—hMi  he  is  good." 

"  I  had  imagined  that  he  was  not  a  Catholic,"  said  Gabrielle, 
with  some  constraint. 

"  Certainly  he  is  not  a  Catholic,"  said  .Signora  Simonetti, 
"neither  is  he  a  Protestant.  He  has  no  religion  save  the 
religion  of  the  good  heart.  To  live  in  charity  with  all  men,  to 
help  the  needy  and  comfort  the  sad  — that  must  please  the  good 
God,  surely,  signora,  even  if  one  never  worships  in  a  church  or 
never  pronounces  the  name  of  God." 


HE  STUDIED    FURTIVELY   THE   DELICATE,    PIQUANT  FEATURES 


Basil  Theyn  had  been  right  in  saying  that  she  was  a  good 
teacher.  She  knew  little  English,  which  was  all  the  better  for 
Gabrielle  ;  but  she  spoke  French,  and  by  the  help  of  this 
language  was  able  to  make  her  meaning  clear  to  Gabrielle. 
She  gave  her  pupil  a  good  lesson  ;  but,  as  she  corrected  her 
pronunciation,  or  instructed  her  in  the  first  rudiments  of 
grammar,  her  eyes  roamed  round  the  room  and  nothing  escaped 
their  notice.     At  every  opportunity  she  talked  volubly. 

"The  room  is  different  from  what  it  was  when  Signora 
Bertolini  was  here.  I  used  to  visit  her  sometimes,  you  know. 
You  have  changed  it  for  the  better.  Does  the  Signer  Inglese 
know  that  you  have  altered  it  ?  Ah  !  he  comes  here  sometimes 
then  1  He  was  constantly  here  when  it  was  Signor  Uertolini's 
house.  They  were  great  friends.  I  suppose  there  was  hardly 
a  day  when  he  did  not  come  in.  He  is  fond  of  the  Italians,  is 
Signor  Tairte-Teen—hovi  do  you  say  it  ?  He  laughs  at  me 
when  I  try  to  say  his  name.  He  makes  no  friends  among  the 
English— is  not  that  strange  ?  He  doesn't  like  the  English, 
although  he  is  an  Englishman." 

"  Indeed  !"  said  Gabrielle,  inclined  to  question  the  signora's 
right  to  discuss  Mr.  Theyn,  yet  interested  in  spite  of  herself 
"  Would  you  kindly  say  that  again  in  Italian  ?" 


Gabrielle  murmured  an  assent,  then  hastily  opened  the 
book  it  had  been  decided  they  should  read  together.  She 
began  to  read,  and  the  signora  listened  and  corrected,  her  keen 
eyes  the  while  studying  the  young  American  and  obser>'ing 
every  detail  of  her  appearance.  When  the  lesson  was  over,  and 
the  signora  was  slowly  drawing  on  her  carefully  mended  gloves, 
she  startled  Gabrielle  by  the  suggestion,  "The  signora  is  a 
widow  ? " 

The  blood  rushed  into  Gabrielle's  face.  What  made  the 
woman  think  she  was  a  widow  ?  She  replied  in  the  affirmative, 
with  a  chilliness  of  manner  which  was  not  loit  upon  the 
signora. 

"  Excuse  me,"  she  said  deprecatingly,  "  1  too  am  a  widow. 
We  can  understand  and  feel  for.  each  other,  though  your 
circumstances  are  so  different  from  mine."  She  heaved  a  sigh 
as  she  spoke,  with  eyes  upon  the  ground.  Gabrielle  felt  the 
stirring  of  impatience,  but  controlled  herself  and  with  gracious 
hospitality  begged  the  signora  to  take  a  cup  of  tea  ere  she  wenl 
away.  The  signora  did  not  like  tea  ;  but  she  refrained  from 
saying  so,  and  consoled  herself  for  the  unpalatable  draught 
by  consuming  several  of  the  sweet  cakes  that  were  offered 
with  it. 
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"  She  will  teach  me  well,  I  believe,"  said  Gabrielle  when  her 
teacher  had  departed  ;  "  but— I  wish  I  liked  her  better.  What 
do  you  think  of  her,  Marcella  ?" 

"  Well,"  said  Marcella  deliberately,  "  I  guess  I've  seen 
people  that  I've  taken  to  more  readily  ;  but  I'll  allow  I  felt 
some  pity  for  her.  There's  a  sick,  pinched  look  about  her 
somehow." 

"So  there  is,"  said  Gabrielle.  "I  am  sure  she  is  horribly  poor. 
Oh,  money  is  a  horrid  thing !  Those  who  have  too  much  get 
vain  and  vulgar  and  ostentatious,  and  those  who  have  too  little 
become  mean  and  petty  and  sordid." 

"  I  presume  that  man  had  some  wisdom  who  prayed  that  he 
might  have  neither  poverty  nor  riches,"  said  Marcella. 

"  Yes,"  said  Gabrielle  musingly  ;  "  we  must  not  be  hard  on 
her.  It  must  be  terrible  to  be  stinted  in  food  and  clothing,  as 
I  fear  she  is.  1  mean  to  be  kind  to  her,  and  perhaps  I  shall 
come  to  like  her  better.  I  have  always  been  too  hard  on 
people.  If  I  had  had  more  patience  in  the  past,  things  might 
have  been  better  with  me.  If  I  could  live  the  time  over  again, 
I  would  try  to  do  differently." 

"You  bore  your  troubles  like  a  saint,"  exclaimed  Marcella 
vehemently. 

"  Oh,  no,"  said  Gabrielle,  smiling  and  shaking  her  head  ; 
"  I  was  never  a  saint.  Saints  make  people  better  by  loving 
them  ;  but  my  heart  was  full  of  hard,  bitter  thoughts.  Ah  !  it 
is  true  as  the  signora  said— the  essence  of  true  religion  is  the 
good  heart." 

"That's  so,"  said  Marcella ;  "but  I  am  afraid  the  lady  does 
not  know  that  no  man  ever  yet  had  a  good  heart  till  the  blood 
of  Christ  had  cleansed  it.  '  Out  of  the  heart  of  man  proceed 
evil  thoughts'  and  all  the  black  things  to  which  they  give 
birth." 

Gabrielle  did  not  reply.  She  seldom  entered  into  religious 
discussion  with  her  maid.  She  was  inclined  to  regard 
Marcella's  opinions  as  narrow  and  antiquated  ;  she  sometimes 
smiled  at  her  little  inconsistencies  ;  but  she  knew  how  genuine 
was  the  goodness  of  heart  that  was  the  outcome  of  her  simple 
faith.  And  all  Marcella's  theories  respecting  the  natural  evil 
of  the  human  heart  and  the  impossibility  of  human  goodness 
broke  down  before  her  loving  admiration  for  her  young  mistress. 
She  did  not  believe  in  human  perfection  ;  yet  Gabrielle  was 
well-nigh  perfect  in  her  eyes. 

A  little  later,  when  Gabrielle  was  making  her  toilette  for  the 
evening  and  Marcella  was  engaged  in  brushing  and  dressing 
her  beautiful  hair,  Gabrielle  said  suddenly  :  "  1  have  a  fancy  to 
wear  white  this  evening,  Marcella — the  white  silk  blouse." 

"  Certainly,  madam,"  said  Marcella,  well  pleased.  She  took 
great  pains  with  the  arrangement  of  the  glossy  raven  hair, 
piling  it  high  above  the  delicate  brows  in  a  style  particularly 
becoming  to  her  mistress.  When  she  had  donned  the 
exquisitely  made  bodice  of  ivory  silk,  cut  low  about  the  round, 
white  throat  encircled  by  a  necklet  of  pearls,  Gabrielle  was 
absolutely  beautiful  in  the  eyes  of  her  maid,  who  reflected  that 
it  was  a  pity  that  there  was  no  one  else  to  admire  her.  What 
a  lonely  life  she  led  for  one  so  young  and  full  of  charm  ! 

But  though  grave  and  thoughtful,  Gabrielle  did  not  seem 
unhappy  as  she  dined  in  solitude.  She  had  had  experiences 
which  had  taught  her  to  prize  her  own  society.  When  the  meal 
was  over  she  established  herself  with  her  Italian  books  in  the  little 
drawing-room,  resolved  to  be  very  studious  for  the  rest  of  the 
evening.  But,  despite  resolution,  it  was  not  easy  to  apply  her- 
self. Her  eyes  wandered  to  a  little  painting  which  hung  above 
the  mantelshelf,  and  which  she  had  recognised  as  Theyn's  on 
the  day  she  took  possession  of  the  house.  It  was  a  simple  little 
picture,  representing  the  tryst  of  two  rustic  lovers  amid  the 
olives  ;  but  it  had  the  poetry  and  the  truth  characteristic  of  all 
Theyn's  work.  The  handsome,  dark-eyed  contadina  with  the 
scarlet  kerchief  must  have  been  painted  from  the  model 
Gabrielle  had  learned  to  call  Maddalena.  She  wondered  about 
her,  and  felt  an  eager  desire  to  see  her,  then  checked  herself 
and  tried  to  concentrate  her  attention  on  the  Italian  grammar, 
only  to  find  a  little  later  that  she  was  musing  on  what  Signora 
Simonetti  had  told  her  respecting  Theyn's  religious  attitude. 

Annoyed  with  herself,  she  was  making  a  more  determined 
effort  to  study,  when  suddenly  the  tinkle  of  the  door-bell 
thrilled  her  with  a  hope  which  was  almost  a  conviction.  In 
another  instant  she  heard  the  step  she  had  learned  to  know 

{To  be 


crossing  the  hall,  and  Theyn  was  ushered  into  her  presence. 
As  he  advanced,  smiling,  to  greet  her,  Gabrielle  exclaimed 
at  the  sight  of  a  little  glossy  head  peeping  from  beneath 
his  arm, 

"  Oh  \  what  have  you  there  ? — a  dog  ;  " 

"  A  little  stranger  for  whom  I  would  ask  your  hospitality," 
he  said,  as  he  placed  the  dog  on  the  rug  before  her.  It  was  a 
tiny  animal,  with  glossy,  tawny  coat  and  long  ears. 

"Oh,  what  a  little  beauty!"  exclaimed  Gabrielle.  "But 
what  is  he  ?     I  can't  quite  make  him  out." 

"  He  belongs  to  a  breed  peculiar  to  the  Roman  Campagna, 
known  as  Lupetti^'  said  Theyn.  "  I  brought  his  mother  from 
Rome  some  years  ago.  They  are  most  faithful  and  sagacious 
creatures,  and  make  splendid  watch-dogs." 

"  He  is  a  darling,"  cried  Gabrielle  rapturously.  "  Are  you 
really  going  to  give  him  to  me  ? " 

"  If  you  will  do  me  the  honour  of  accepting  him,"  said 
Theyn.  "  I  only  hope  he  will  prove  as  good  a  dog  as  his 
mother  has  been." 

"  I  shall  be  delighted  ;  it  is  too  good  of  you,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  A  dog  is  just  what  was  wanting  to  make  my  little  home 
complete." 

Theyn's  eyes  gleamed  with  satisfaction  as  he  looked  down 
on  her  from  his  great  height. 

"  I  did  not  know  you  had  another  dog  besides  Pat,"  said 
Gabrielle.     "  I  did  not  see  it  when  I  came  to  your  studio." 

"  I  have  not  another  dog  at  my  studio,"  he  replied.  "  This 
doggie's  mother  lives  at  a  cottage  on  the  road  to  San  Romolo. 
He  was  at  a  farm  in  the  neighbourhood,  and  I  left  word  this 
morning  that  I  wanted  him  here  to-night." 

Gabrielle  felt  very  grateful.  Was  it  for  this  he  had  taken 
that  long  walk  in  the  morning  ?  "Do  sit  down,"  she  said, 
"and  tell  me  how  I  may  win  this  little  fellow's  heart.  At 
present  he  seems  to  shrink  from  me." 

"  He  will  not  long  do  that,"  he  said,  and  instead  of  seating 
himself  he  kneeled  beside  her  chair  and  placed  the  dog  on  her 
lap,  holding  him  there  while  Gabrielle  caressed  him,  till  soon 
he  nestled  down,  well  content  to  remain  there.  Then  Theyn 
took  a  chair  near  and  sat  quietly  observing  Gabrielle  and  the 
dog.  The  change  in  her  dress  did  not  escape  him.  His  eyes 
dwelt  with  pleasure  on  her  dainty,  silken  attire,  and  the  rows  of 
pearls  gracing  a  neck  scarcely  less  milky  white.  He  studied 
furtively  the  delicate,  piquant  features,  the  small  scarlet  mouth, 
and  the  sweep  of  the  long  dark  lashes  on  her  cheek  as  she  bent 
over  the  dog.  She  was  fair  in  his  eyes,  and  instinctively 
Gabrielle  felt  that  she  was  so.  A  strange  shyness  overcame 
her.  She  felt  a  curious  reluctance  to  lift  her  eyes  from  the 
dog's  glossy  coat  and  to  meet  the  glance  of  the  man  of  whose 
gaze  she  felt  so  nervously  conscious.  It  was  a  relief  when 
Marcella  entered  with  coffee.  Gabrielle  began  to  feed  the  dog 
with  biscuits,  and  he  soon  seemed  quite  at  home  with  her, 
Presently  Theyn's  eyes  fell  on  the  Italian  books,  and  he  enquired 
with  interest  about  the  lesson.  At  once  Gabrielle's  shyness 
vanished.  She  showed  him  the  books  ;  they  discussed  them, 
and  presently  he  was  giving  her  a  sort  of  impromptu  lesson. 
He  had  made  quite  a  long  visit  when  he  rose  to  depart  ;  but  to 
each  the  hour  had  seemed  like  a  few  minutes. 

Outside  the  gate  Theyn  halted  to  light  a  cigar.  Then, 
instead  of  turning  homeward,  he  began  to  pace  up  and  down 
the  promenade,  almost  deserted  at  this  hour.  The  air  was  soft 
and  still  ;  the  sky  bright  with  stars.  The  lights  twinkling  along 
the  shore,  the  vague  forms  of  the  trees  dimly  visible  to  the 
right,  the  sweet  perfume  of  blossoms,  the  soft  swish  of  the  waves 
on  the  beach,  made  the  hour  full  of  mystery  and  charm. 
Theyn  wandered  to  and  fro  for  some  time,  and  as  he  went  and 
came  his  eyes  constantly  sought  the  light  which  beamed  from 
the  room  in  which  he  had  left  Gabrielle.  With  mental  vision 
he  still  saw  the  pretty  interior,  and  the  little  fairy-like  form,  so 
dainty,  so  feminine,  that  had  bent  over  the  dog,  coaxing  and 
caressing  till  she  had  conquered  his  timidity. 

"  A  spirit,  yet  a  woman  too,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  stood 
and  looked  across  the  dim,  vast  sea,  which  in  its  restless,  illimit- 
able life  seemed  to  express  the  boundless,  inexpressible  yearning 
of  the  human  soul— "a  sweet,  true  woman,  and  it  will  be  good 
to  have  such  an  one  for  your  friend  ;  but  remember  that  it  can 
only  be  friendship.  You  must  not,  you  dare  not,  dream  of  a 
closer  tie." 
continued) 
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"A  STITCH  IN  TIME." 


IN  order  to  realise  benefit  from  Magnetic 
Treatment,  it  is  not  necessary  for  you  to 
be  ill.  It  will,  I  doubt  not,  help  you  if  you 
are  already  in  that  state,  but  it  will  help  you 
more  if  you  don't  wait  till  then.  Adopt  it  at 
once,  while  you  are  yet  only  below  par. 
It  will  tone  up  the  system  so  that  it  can 
resist  attacks,  to  which  otherwise  you  would 
probatly  succumb  in  your  present  state. 


Miss  N.  ROBINSON, 

c/o  Mr.  Berrett, 

25,  High  Street,  Redliill. 

December  il,  1903. — ^' I  am  still  deriving 
much  benefit  from  the  use  of  the  Appliance,  and 
the  pain  is  as  nothing  compared  to  what  I 
suffered  before  I  tried  your  Treatments 

A  lady  writes  from  Wales:  — 

May  27,  1903. —  "iV/y  late  husband  used  one 
nf  your  Vests  for  many  years,  and  I  consider  that 
he  owed  the  last  ten  years  of  his  life  chiefly  to  its 
wonderful  effects.  He  was  ya  years  of  age  when 
he  died." 


K 
fe 


All  information  and  a  Form  for  gratuitous  con- 
sultation will  be  supplied  on  application  to— 

B.    COPSON   GARRATT, 

35,  Gloucester  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  LONDON,  N. 
(Late  of    16,  Finsbury  Square,   B.C.) 


Ji 


if 


"  Wherever   did   I    put   that 
BOVRIL  ?  " 


J.G.C 


RAVES' 


IHTfcl/rom  nqr  faelrrf  $f  pour  Hums. 
J^rmlM  WmmlmL    ITHM  /^r  Trrms. 


The  'ENTERPRISE*  Parcel,  25/- 

Co'ilnlim:    >'.  Tnl)!<]  KdIvph.  r>  Tnblu  1  ork«.  fl  I'riMert  KitlTrs.  G  Ii«HHirt  t'orktt.  •  l-mm*V 
S|'ooii«,  II  Tea  Spcxina.  0  y.dg  Spooii«,  -J  Iftbl*  Spootia  1  B«li  Spoon*.  3  Muterrf 
1  MolKt  Huffar  Hpoon.  1  pair  8u<ar  Ton^.  and  1  I'lokl*  rork. 
Thn  Knives  ar«  mad* 


I'ftt  Hheffleld  8t**l 
and  fltt*!  with  'Iror- 
ett«'  Hand'**. 


k 

K«>itulnR  Ivory.  Tha 
KortcR  atid  Hpoonn  are 
made    o(     'Cokimbtan' 


Bl 


Vorette-   U    th*  b««ft    pICCC?!    for  f 
nown   lubatllute   ror  >.. 

as/- 


KZ:^ 


silver,  a  hard  tuetal  which  w«ani  whit*  throutfhout  and   la   not  affactad  b*  arid 
ftKJds.  orexrOHiire. 

Sent  on  receipt  of  9/6  and  yotir  promise  to  pay  the  balane*  In  nin*  mor*  monthlr 
payment*  ot  'ild.    Discount  Advanlautt  to  ComH  Purrfuw^t. 

Catalogue  of  Shtjfield  Cntlerv  nn^l  Plnte.  pmt  trtt  to  ant  aAlTe%4. 

J.  O.  ORAVES,  «9i  Division  Street.  SHEFFIELD. 
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A    COMMERCIAL    TRAVELLER 


w-Cocoa 


'  Feels   Refreshed   agrain    after    usln^   Vl-Cocoa.** 


Hr.  L  W  BROWV. 
AitoaTlUa.  La*. 
Mua  ftoad,  P««k- 
h*».  «.!.. 


"I  ihiak  k  oohr 
fair  to  write  jroa  tern- 
fying  to  lb«  meritsof 


fyinc  t 
Vi-<?oc 


I  have  used  k 
for  the  last  ibirt««Q 
moDilis.  aad  llnd  k 
very  nonrlslunK  and 
rcAcshing.  I  aa  a 
Conunerciai  TravH- 
h^.  and  every  mot*' 
i  fngandrv^niay,  widH 
out  fiiil.  wbrlbrr  in 
town  or  cotioiry.  I 
rexutarljr  have  mw 
cop  of  Vi  Cocoa,  aod 
after  a  hard  dajr'i 
work— beinc  om  to  al 


froM  9  o'clock  i*  tha 
flMnring  HMUa  «f  a 
o'clock  at  Difbl— t 
arrive  honia  qato* 
worn  out.  b«t  aftar 
bavlnc  nnr  cap  of  VI. 
Cocoa.  1  M  q«k* 
rcfrrakcd  ania. 

••  Should  iMs  taail- 
monial  be  of  a*7 
value  to  you.  yon 
majr  mc  k  to  yo*r 
best  advaatafe. 


•  UNIK>UHT1-I>  PrKITV  AND  STKI- \(;TM.  — V/^wa/ .lf«r»#.««-. 

■IN   THIi  1  KUNT  RANK    Ol    KHALLY  VALUABLI-:  I  OtH>S.  — /-t-^vf. 


Favoured  by 

the 
Homes  aad 


r/' 


of 
Great  BHIala. 


DAINTY    SAMPLE    TIN    FREE    TO    ANY    ADDRESS. 

DR.  TIBBIES'  VI-COCOA,  lTD',''60rBunhill  Row,  LONDON.  EC. 


HA^X-NT^V       S.A.n^Pi:.JB        F'RKB. 


TRY    A    FAIR. 

OUR    OWN    SPECIALTY. 

'The  Snowflake'  Down  Pillows 

Size  30  by  20.  • 

Downs  and  Covers  White  as  Snow. 
Light  as  Snow. 

The  most  luxurious  Pillow  made.         .*  revelalioa  of  coafert. 
Post  Free,  lOs.  Sd.  each. 


W.  S.  BROWN  &  SONS,  ^'"•'/S, 


.., *  *  » 

F—rnlmhme», 
65,  QeorBe  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
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The   Home   Department 


Result  of  New  Year  Verse  Competition 

The  results  of  this  competition  were  distinctly  encouraging, 
and  the  papers,  taken  as  a  whole,  showed  an  advance  on  former 
efforts  in  original  verse.  A  large  number  were  good,  a  few  very 
good,  and  none  wholly  without  merit. 

Again,  the  merit  was  in  some  cases  so  equal  that  the  prizes 
had  to  be  divided.  Miss  Dring  and  the  Rev.  W.  H.  Tomkins, 
who  shared  the  first  prize  for  the  Christmas  Hymn,  share  it 
again. 

Miss  M.  Dring, 

50,  Church  Lane, 

Hornsey,  N., 
contributes  the  following : 

To  THE  New  Year 

0  glad  New  Year,  that  beckons  me. 
With  hands  brimful  of  Hope  again. 
To  leave  the  clinging  memory 

Of  former  joys  and  former  pain, 
As  finger-posts,  pointing  my  soul 
To  sterner  conflict,  deeper  strife. 
Faith's  eye  fixed  ever  on  the  Goal  — 
The  Goal  of  Ileav'n's  Eternal  Life. 
Divinely  white  thou  art,  sweet  Year, 

1  scarcely  dare  Thy  pathway  trace ; 
But,  even  while  I  stand  and  fear. 
Thou  takest  me  to  Thine  embrace. 
Oh,  how  I  long  to  keep  unsoiled 
The  spotless  path  Thou  bringest  me, 
Each  day's  temptations  meet,  unfoiled. 
And  gain  a  constant  victory  !   - 

Thou  can'st  not  help  me,  New  Year  kind  ; 
But  with  me  is  another  P'riend 
In  Whom  all  needed  grace  I  find 
To  keep  me  faithful  to  the  end. 
The  years  may  pass,  but  He  is  there, 
Nor  is  ashamed  by  me  to  stand  : 
Jesus,   I  humbly  bow  in  prayer; 
Uphold  me  with  Thy  righteous  hand. 

The  Rev.  W.  H.  Tomkins, 

Norton  Villa, 

Yalding,  near  Maidstone, 
sends  the  following ; 

I  stand  alone  before  these  future  days; 

The  travelled  road,   with  all  its  trials,  past. 

Its  joys  and  sorrows,  smooth  or  weary  ways 

Where  cliff  and  Ijeetling  crag  their  shadows  cast. 

Before  me  lies  the  yet  untraversed  road — 

So  full  of  promise  and  so  full  of  toil — 

Of  work  awaiting  willing  hands,  and  broad 

Expanses  of  the  yet  uncultured  soil, 

Where  seeds  of  good  and  holy  deeds,  once  sown, 

Shall  in  His  time  bring  forth  their  golden  grain  ; 

Or,  if  untilled  by  me,  and  wild  wind-strown. 

Their  seed  and  harvesting  of  bitter  pain. 

And,  fearing  lest  the  future  of  my  soul 

Shall  be  all  fraught  with  folly  and  with  sin, 

I  ask  Thee,  Lord,  that  Thou  wouldst  take  the  whole 

Of  this  poor  life— this  heart  wouldst  enter  in. 

To  each  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  "Robert  Burns  and  Mrs. 
Dunlop,"  by  William  Wallace,  in  place  of  the  volume  previously 
mentioned. 

The  second  prize  also  has  to  be  divided  between — 
Mrs.  Evans, 

I,  Deer  Park  Villas, 

Tenby,  S.  Wales, 


for: 


N£\y  Year  Hymn 
O  mighty  Maker  of  all  things. 

Again  from  vast  Eternity 
Thy  gracious  hand  in  mercy  brings 

Another  year  to  me. 
Although  I  cannot  understand 

All  Time's  perplexing  mystery, 
I'll  face  the  future  in  Thy  hand, 
However  dark  to  me. 


and 


for: 


Why  should  I  strain  my  eyes  to  tell 

The  mazes  of  futurity  ? 
That  Jesus  J<noweth  all  things  well 

Should  be  enough  for  me. 
Why  should  I  fill  my  heart  with  fear? 

My  only  fear  indeed  should  be 
That  not  a  moment  of  the  year 

Be  spent  in  vain  by  me. 
Fill  it  with  service  to  the  brim 
For  God  and  for  humanity  ! 
In  serving  man  I  honour  Him, 

And  this  is  bliss  to  me. 
Time's  noise  and  toil  will  soon  be  o'er ; 

O  gracious  Father,  may  there  be 
Somewhere  be  found  on  heaven's  bright  shore 
A  humble  place  for  me. 

Mr.  R.  Richards, 

9,  Cranwick  Road, 

Stamford  Hill, 


The  New  Year 
Written  after  lislenini;  to  an  address  by  the  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis  on 
the  figures  1904 
I 
"  One  is  your  Master." — Saviour,  even  so, 
Be  Master,  Thou,  whate'er  the  year  may  bring  ; 
And  through  its  intermingling  weal  and  woe 
We'll  serve  Thee  loyally,  our  Saviour  King  ! 

9 
"  Where  are  the  nine  ? ''     We  would  not  grieve  Thee,   Lord, 
By  cold  forgetfulness  of  what  we  owe  ; 
But  thankfully  each  day  in  glad  accord 
We  would,  throughout  the  year.  Thy  praises  show. 

o 

We  stand  for  "nought,"  Lord,  when  we  stand  alone; 
But  if  Thou  stand  beside  us  all  the  time. 
Then  we,  though  nought,  through  Thee  are  mighty  grown. 
And  mark  the  years  with  victories  sublime  ! 

4 
Four  men  the  paralytic  brought  to  Thee, 
And,  through  their  faith,  Thy  benediction  gained  ; 
In  kindred  service  of  philanthropy 
Engage  us.  Lord — Thy  servants,  love-ordained. 

To  each  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  "  City  Teinple  Sertnons," 
by  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell,  M.A. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  the  Rev.  F.  Balch,  Miss  E.  M. 
Tylor,  Mr.  E.  M.  Dynes,  Mr.  J.  P.  Wynne,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Turner,  Miss  H.  F.  Wilkins,  Rev.  J.  Toyn,  Mr.  E.  J.  Fawcett, 
and  Mr.   H.  Lack. 


Ne'w  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  the  two  best 
papers  on  "  The  Most  Thrilling  Occasion  in  my  Life."  Contri- 
butions must  be  original,  and  deal  with  facts  which  have 
occurred  in  the  life  of  the  contributor,  and  must  not  exceed 
two  hundred  words  in  length. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  the  work  offered  last  month, 
"  Memoirs  of  A.  M.  Wilhelmina  Pickering,"  edited  by  her  son 
Spencer  Pickering,  F.R.S.,  with  six  photogravure  portraits- 
The  second  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "The  Church  and  the 
Ministry  in  the  Early  Centuries,"  by  the  Rev.  Principal  T.  D. 
Lindsay,  D.D. 

Each  competitor  may  send  in  one  contribution  only,  and  the 
word-limit  must  be  observed.  Please  write  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  and  give  name  and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs., 
or  Miss  on  the  competition  paper.  All  contributions  must 
reach  the  office  on  or  before  March  i,  addressed  to  "Anstice," 
The  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 
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^^  M<M»i#  lA  I  ^  **         Refreshing  ! 


Cadbury's  Cocoa  is  an  exceedinjcly  Nourishing  Food  Beverage,  possessing 

all    the  essentials   necessary    for    the  sustenance  of  the  body.      Highly 

beneficial  to  Young  and  Old  at  all  times  and  seasons. 

Quy's  Hospital  Gazette  says:  "Cadbury's  is  the  highest  type  of  a  pure  cocoa  • 
It  is  most  lemptinj,'  to  the  palate,  possesses  high  nutritive  power,  and  is  a  great .  restorer 
of  muscular  activity." 

Madame  says :—"  Cadbury's  is  of  the  greatest  possible  strength  and  absolutely 
pure.  It  is  the  most  economical  to  buy  and  use,  and  is  a  delicious  form  of  takinc 
nourishment  at  all  times. " 

CADBURY'S  ABSOLUTELY  PURE,  therefope  BEST. 


Sustaining ! 


f^r\n 


29 

YEARS'  SUCCESS. 


THE  UNIVEHSAL  REMEDY  70B 

Coughs,  Colds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
^  Influenza,  Whooping- 
Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c. 

^^^  £ung Tonic 

IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVEBYBODT.  ^ 

Important  Notice: 

SUBSTITUTION.— Thcrj   are   so  mony 

im'fit'Oiis  of  tliia  guccesn/iil,  and  therefore 

])0])'ilar,  remedy  that  it  is  of  the  nliiwtt 

importance    you    should    iise    the    word 

"  OWBJilVGE"    when     buying 

Lung    Tonlr,  o/rul    TAKE  NO 

SUnSTITUTE. 

i'tcpated   by 

^W.T.  OWBRIDGE,  M.P.S.,  Hull. 

gold  <vcrj  where  in   bottltB  a 
1«,  \iU.,la.\i,t..u.b<l.,&.iU. 


^     COPYRIOBT. 


DON'T  COUCH  jor 
KEATING'S  LOZENGES 
EASILY  CURE 
THE  WORST  COUCH. 

One  Kives  reller.  An  Increatlnf 
sale  of  over  80  years  Is  t  certain 
test  of  their  value.  Sold  In  I3)<1. 
tins  everjrwlicrc. 


Sydney  Watson's 
Remarkable  Career 

1.  LIFE'S  LOOK-OUT.    The  Auto- 

biography  of  Sydney  Watson.     With  Portrait.      Third 
Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  2S< 

2.  BRIGHTER  YEARS.  The  Second 

Volume    of    the    Autobiography    of    Sydney    Walson. 
Third  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  8s>  6ff< 

"  The  autobiography  of  Sydney  Walson  isal  once  a  literary  curiotity 
and  the  record  of  a  life  abounding  in  episodes  not  far  removed  from 
the  mir^iculous.  ...  A  book  which  literally  teems  with  true  stories, 
soberly  told,  of  romantic  adventure  and  providential  leading.  Nottiinr 
more  pathetic  has  ever  been  written,  probably,  than  the  true  atory  of 
Tiny  Tickle,  the  chum  of  Wops  the  V)ia{."—MelMottiil  KKonUr. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  »7,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


PEACH'S  uAcc  CURTAINS 


SEND    NOW    FOR 

ILLUS?R^T?ONS  OF  swfsl  curtains 

1904    POPULAR    PARCEL,    21/ 


Peach's  1904  Catalogue,  the  most  Artistic   Buyers'  Guide   of  Lace 
Guods  issued.      Sent  post  free. 

LAIHHS"  &  CENTS    HOSIFRY. 
TABLE  &  HOCSEHULU  LINENS. 


DIRECT    FROM    THE    LOOMS. 


MADRAS  MUSLINS. 
COLLARETTES. 


J  p.itr  niw  ,\ 
i'AII'.  21  -. 


KOI.I-HR  BLINDS. 

l_ACtS.  BLOUSES.  ETC 
IB.  liiBli^las*.  rich  dcMta.  adsptrd  frcm  !>.♦  rral,  4  J*l«.  km.  »»<»«  *7^ 
e  jilisiic    design  fioni  (Vd  ToiM  L.ce.  imclol  «8'i!.  '^"•"'iS^JX} 

Dcsicns  in  Hew  Styles  Of  decoV%Vart^jyuam/_andnu,aM^  ''Y3&'''''n6tT|  NC  H  AmT  '^SiuWlSSd^ 


LOT   136  contiuns  i  pair  iJrawinc-rc 
,  wide ;    3  pairs  alike   Dioine-rofin  Cutl 

Curtains,  3  yds.  long,  50  Ins.  wide  ;   i  pair  fashionable  Brise  Bise  Curtains  :  i  Table  Ccnire.  <;uipure  make  :  set  of  I 


1  Curtains, 
.  choice 


PEACH    &,    SONS. 


WORKS    BY  THE    REV.   G.    H.   MORRISON,  M.A. 


Sun 


Thi 


=rise. 


'ti  ThoHsand.     Ss. 

Addresses 

from  a  City  Pulpit. 


, ,,.      „   ...„..,>Ul(lll 

to  choose  his  subjects,  and  how  to  evoke  interest  in  them.  Tic  understands  what  to 
say.  and  what  to  leave  unsaid;  what  to  press,  and  what  10  touch  lightly,  lie  has  a 
literary  gift,  and  a  wide  knowledj;^  of  literature;  and  throutrh  all  he  breathes  an 
tvangeltcal  fervour."— flWftjA  l^'eekiy. 

,  "In  llicse  addresses  iniacinaiion,  culture,  and  style  are  combined  with  spiritual 
insight,  intense  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  direct  appeal.  Mr.  Morrison  Is  a  preacher 
to  the  times."— (;/ai^(jw  Herald. 


Ihitd  Edition.     8s. 


Flood  Tide. 


Sunday  Evenings 
City  Pulpit. 


in  a 


*■  A  volume  of  Ilioutl'tful  and  original  scfntor*.'—(.»<*'rf*«*'.  .  ,      i_  u 

the  d.lficullici  and  darReri  ot  >  itansilo.ul  l^y^^'J^;^^*^ ^^?f±JJ^l!^ 
lone  and  trropcr  and  spirit  of  lb«  whol.  ai<  admiflNy  •^*nUt  ijc*  'f^MMaM 
of  E.an|t»lical  rrligion  as  .ball  make  ii  a  .ila^  fat.  Is  ■oJ«'»  !**•  yT-l." 
K  rmoM  aie  pros.  po.iM.  aod  all  of  tb«.  a.,  full  of  '«*»„'rtSSS?^'i2^ 
U  none  of  Ihem  which  b  not  at  lb.  um.  tim.  aondnfiilly  -pfKtk.!  ud  dm  H 
d.ily  duty."— ^.-t^/J*".". 
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Answers  to  Correspondents 


I.  T.  BUDD. — Your  contribution  to  the  "  Good  and  Great 
Men"  Competition  unfortunately  reached  me  too  late.  It  was 
good  and  very  interesting,  which  makes  me  all  the  more  sorry. 

E.  M.  D.— In  answer  to  a  question  in  a  former  letter  I  can 
nowhere  find  that  Dr.  Parker's  verses  have  been  collected  and 
published  in  book  form.  What  may  be  done  in  the  future,  of 
course,  one  cannot  say.  Thank  you  for  your  last  kind  letter  ;  it 
is  encouraging  to  have  such  warm  appreciation  of  The  British 
Monthly.  I  hope  you  may  be  successful  in  tracing  the  author 
of  the  hnes  you  want  ;  they  are  very  beautiful,  and  one  wants  to 
know  the  rest  of  the  verses.     There  must  be  more  ! 

C.  Y.— Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  full  answer  to  "  Nancy's  " 
question  in  the  October  number.  Strangely  enough,  I  was 
answering  it  this  month.  You  will  be  interested  to  know  that 
the  poem  of  four  verses  was  by  Robert  Southwell. 

Nancy.— You  will  find  the  poem  you  enquired  about  in  the 
''Oxford  Book  of  English  Verse,"  p.  151.  It  is  by  Robert 
Southwell,  who  was  born  in  1561,  and  died  at  the  early  age  of 
34.  The  poem  is  called  "  Times  go  by  Turns."  The  rest  of  it 
is  as  follows  : 

The  sea  of  Fortune  doth  not  ever  flow, 
She  draws  her  favours  to  the  lowest  ebb  ; 
Her  time  hath  equal  times  to  come  and  go, 
Her  loom  doth  weave  the  fine  and  coarsest  web  ; 
No  joy  so  great  but  runneth  to  an  end, 
No  hap  so  hard  but  may  in  fine  amend. 
Not  always  fall  of  leaf  nor  ever  spring, 
No  endless  night  yet  not  eternal  day  ; 
The  saddest  birds  a  season  find  to  sing, 
The  roughest  storm  a  calm  may  soon  allay : 
Thus  with  succeeding  turns  God  tempereth  all, 
That  man  may  hope  to  rise,  yet  fear  to  fall. 
A  chance  may  win  that  by  mischance  was  lost ; 
The  net  that  holds  no  great,  lakes  little  fish  ; 
In  some  things  all,  in  all  things  none  are  crost. 
Few  all  they  need,   but  none  have  all  they  wish  ; 
Unmfiddled  joys  here  to  no  man  befall : 
Who  least,  hath  some  ;  who  most,  hath  never  all. 
W.  H.  T. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  interesting  letter. 
I  am  very  pleased  that  you  like  the  book,  and  wish  I  were  able 
to  discuss  with  you  fully  that  particular  point  you  mention.     It 
seems  to  me  that  while  agreeing  with  you,  I  yet  understand 
what  the  author  means.      Human  help  is  invaluable,  of  course  ; 
but  though  you  may  be  helped  enormously,  it  can  only  be  to  a 
certain  point — beyond  that  you  have  to  decide,  to  act,  to  walk 
alone.      You  may  have  the  best  of  advice  and  help,  but  you 
yourself  alone  can  decide  whether  to  take  it,  how  to  take  it,  and 
above  all  to  do.     There  is  an  impassable  solitude  about  each 
individual  into  which  nothing  can  penetrate  to  help.     I  am  not 
referring,  of  course,  to  Divine  help  and  comfort,  nor,  I  think,  is 
the  author.     Hearty  congratulations  to  you  on  your  success. 

I.  S. — I  hope  the  paper  has  reached  you  safely.  We  had  a 
most  interesting  competition  in  March  last  on  "The  Book  that 
First  Impressed  Me."  It  was  one  of  our  most  successful,  I 
think.  I  shall  be  pleased  to  make  use  of  one  or  both  of  your 
suggestions  in  the  near  future  ;  I  hope  they  will  prove  interesting 
to  my  correspondents.  Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  the 
interesting  little  stories.  They  are  facts,  aren't  they  ?  You 
ought  to  compete  in  the  new  competition,  as  only  facts  are 
admissible. 

H.  L. — I  am  sorry  that  through  an  oversight  the  competition 
was  spoken  of  as  verses  in  one  place  and  a  hymn  in  another. 
As  a  matter  of  fact  both  were  correct,  for  either  was  meant  to 
come  within  the  scope  of  the  competition.  I  am  very  pleased 
your  prize  met  with  such  hearty  appreciation.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  and  cheering  remarks.  I  hope  you  may  be  able 
to  procure  the  numbers  you  require. 

M.  I.  E. — Very  glad  to  welcome  you  as  a  contributor.  Have 
I  had  any  from  you  before  ?  If  I  may  make  a  suggestion,  your 
verses  would  have  been  much  improved  had  you  not  left  those 
two  lines  in  the  last  verse  as  they  are;  "be,"  coming  as  it  does 
in  the  second  and  third  lines,  is  ugly  and  tripping.  I  shall  hope 
for  future  contributions  from  you. 

A.  W.  E. — I  am  glad  to  know  your  prize  reached  you  safely, 
and  that  you  liked  it.     Send  again  soon. 

Marcia. — Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which,  as  usual,  I 
greatly  enjoyed — it  came  like  a  fresh,  bracing  breeze.    No,  I  am 


not  editress  of  the  magazine  you  name,  nor  have  I  anything  to 
do  with  it.  I  rather  think  they  take  only  work  they  order  ;  but 
in  all  cases  it  is  best  to  try,  unless  there  is  an  editor's  note  to 
say  they  do  not  want  outside  contributions.  I  am  very  soriy 
for  the  cause  of  the  delay  in  the  letter.  How  heartily  I  agree 
with  you  in  all  you  say  on  that  point  !  I  know  so  well  both  the 
preliminary  feeling  and  the  final.  Thank  you  much  for  your 
good  wishes.  Of  course  your  conclusion  as  to  iny  appreciation 
of  your  letters  is  a  correct  one  ! 

G.  W.  T. — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  always  glad  to 
know  what  my  readers'  tastes  are.  In  this  case  they  vary 
vastly— naturally,  of  course.  A  great  number  prefer  original 
work,  but  I  find  a  greater  number  prefer  selections,  or  some- 
thing quite  easy.  All  are  good,  I  think,  and  encourage  reading^ 
research,  and  thought.  I  wonder  how  you  will  like  the  new 
competition  ? 

C.  G.  H. — I  am  sorry,  but  your  prize  had  been  sent  to 
you  before  your  letter  came.  I  hope  you  will  have  other 
opportunities  yet 

A.  El.  C. —  I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again,  but 
sorry  your  verses  were  not  successful.  I  am  sure  you  will 
appreciate  those  that  have  taken  the  prizes.  I  have  sent  back 
the  papers  I  think  you  want.  I  do  deeply  sympathise  with 
you,  and  am  much  interested  in  your  letters.  One  can  hardly 
discuss  intimate  matters  in  these  columns,  can  one  ?  and  private 
letters  are  outside  the  rules. 

C.  G.  A. — Very  pleased  to  welcome  a  new  contributor. 
Shall  hope  to  have  a  paper  from  you  for  the  next  competition. 

J.  P.  W. — Very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  but  very  sorry  you 
were  not  successful.  Why  did  you  not  send  the  lines  you 
mention?    They  would  have  been  eligible. 

R.  L. —  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  appreciative  criticism  ; 
there  are  many  defects  in  your  verses.  To  begin  with,  in  the 
first  verse  you  have  only  one  attempt  at  rhyme,  and  that  is  not 
a  correct  one.  The  last  line  brings  one  up  with  a  jar,  for  it 
neither  scans  nor  rhymes  with  the  second,  as  it  should.  In  the 
fourth  verse  the  fourth  line  is  very  clumsy.  One  cannot  say, 
"  Have  taught  us  to  on  Thee  rely."  Words  should  not  be 
inverted  in  such  a  way,  it  is  wrong,  and  no  writer  should  be 
content  to  leave  it  standing  so,  but  must  try  and  try  until  he 
finds  some  other  and  more  graceful  mode  of  expressing  the 
saine  thing.  You  asked  me  to  be  frank,  didn't  you?  I  would 
advise  you  to  read  good  poetry  with  seeing  eyes  and  an  open 
inind,  and  think  and  study.  I  think  the  postage  of  the 
magazine  is  i\d. 

M.  D. — Very  pleased  indeed  to  congratulate  you  again.  I 
like  your  verses  greatly.  About  writing  to  persons  whose 
sermons  or  books  or  pictures  you  admire — I  am  suie  it  often 
gives  them  moments  of  happiness  and  great  encouragement  to 
hear  from  unknown  admirers  that  their  work  is  appreciated. 
Of  course  there  may  be  those  who  regard  such  tributes  with 
contempt,  feigned  or  real,  or  indifference,  but  even  so  no  harm 
is  done  by  writing,  whereas  by  keeping  silent,  very  often  one 
misses  an  opportunity  of  giving  much-needed  cheering  and 
encouragement.  Of  course  gush  should  always  be  avoided,  for 
gush  invariably  smacks  of  insincerity.  But  in  this  life,  whether 
it  arises  from  shyness  or  indifference  or  ignorance  or  absolute 
inability  to  sympathise  I  don't  know,  there  is  far  too  little 
help  given  by  the  kind  word,  the  expression  of  sympathy.  We 
give  too  much  or  nothing — usually  nothing.  I  agree  with  you 
about  those  that  have  helped  us  ;  they  always  have  a  warm 
corner  in  our  hearts. 

E.  Y. —  I  have  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  you,  so 
was  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again.  I  am  afraid  my 
criticism  this  time  will  not  give  you  pleasure  ;  but  you  do  not 
mind  the  truth,  I  think.  Your  verses  are  not  good  ;  they  lack 
cohesion.  I  can  gather  to  some  extent  what  was  in  your  mind, 
but  you  do  not  express  your  thoughts.  Take  each  sentence 
separately,  and  you  will  find  it  is  not  finished  ;  it  is  imperfect. 
I  have  had  much  better  work  from  you  ;  you  were  too  easily 
satisfied  this  time.  I  note  your  new  address,  and  shall  hope  to 
have  a  letter  from  it  again  soon. 

Rev.  J.  B. — Your  verses  were  good,  but  exceeded  the  words 
limit.  I  did  not  find  out  the  mistake  at  first,  and  you  were 
given  a  share  in  the  second  prize.  A  good  deal  of  very  precious 
time  was  spent  over  it,  and  all  wasted.  I  was  sorry  for  you 
and  for  myself.     It  really  is  a  serious  hindrance  having  to  count      9 


all  the  contributions  sent  in. 
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THE    RICHEST    MAN 

has  nothing  more  precious  than  health,  and,  with 

all   his    money,    can   buy   nothing   that  will  do 

more  to  promote  it  than 

n  |Iouten'5  ^oc 


t 


It  contains  in  due  proportion,  and  in  the  mosi  :^ 

H                                   digestible    form,    the    Stimulating,    Strengthening  i| 

and    Nourishing    elements    required     by    blood,  ^^ 

brain   and   muscle.  it 


Unequalled  For  i^ 


^: 


« 

I 
I 
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HIGH  QUALITY  &  EXQUISITE  FLAVOUR 


9- 


Hodder  &  Stoughton's  New  Publications. 


Rev.     Professor    H.    B.    SWETE. 


Studies  in  the  Teaching  of  o\ir  Lord. 

By  H.  B.  SWETE,  D.D.,  Litt.D.,  Regius  Professor  of  Divinity  in  the  University  of  Cambridge. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3  6 


Rev.    ARTHUR    CARR. 


Horae    Biblicae. 


Short  Studies  in  the  Old  and  New  Testaments. 

By  ARTHUR  CARR,  M.A.,  Vicar  of  Addington,  late  Fellow  of  Oriel  College,  Oxford.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6' 


Rev.     Principal    T.    W.    DRURY. 


Confession   and   Absolution. 

The  Teaching  of  the  Church  of  England  as  interpreted  and  illustrated  by  the 
Writings  of  the  Reformers  in  the  I6th  Century. 

By  T.  \V.  DRURV,  B.l).,   Principal  of  Ridley  Hail,  Cambridge.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  S' 


Rev.    J.    M.    E.    ROSS. 


The  Self-Portraiture  of  Jesus. 

Short    Studies    in    our   Lord's    Pictorial    Teaching    concerning    Himself. 

By  J.  M.  K.  ROSS,  M.A.  Crown  Svo,  cloth,  3  6 


HODDER    &    STOUGHTON,    27,    Paternoster    Row,    London,    E.G. 
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J.  G.  GRAVES 


^Ask  for  Watch  Cat  a 
logite,  shewing  hun- 
dreds of  designs,  free. 


WATCHES. 

THE  "  EXPRESS " »"  SSr  50/- 

is  the  flnest  value  ever  produced.  Sent  on  receipt 
o(  a,  deposit  of  6/-  and  your  promiBe  to  complete 
the  purchase  in  nine  more  monthly  payments  ot  5/- 
It  not  satisfied,  roturn  tho  Watch,  and  the  deposit 
will  bo  refunded  in  full. 

Discottiil  Adia>iUigi:s  to  Cash  Purchasers. 
Specification. 
Keyless  or  Kcywinding,  flrst- 
'grade  KiigliBli  Lever  Move 
ment.  Capped  and  Jewelled, 
Safety  Winding  Pinion, 
Chronometer  Balance,  Mass- 
ive Sterling  Silver  (Hail- 
Marked)  Cases,  made  entirely 
in  England.  Warranted  Seven 
Years.    Good  AijenU  Wanted. 

J.   G.   GRAVES, 

191  Division  Street,  SHEFFIELD 


ASTHMA 
RELIEVED 


{ 


It  costs  you  nothing  to  prove  the  value  of  Hinksman's 
Asthma  Rehever  in  Asthma,  Bronchitis,  Whoopine 
Cough,  as  a  post  card  will  bring  you  a  FREE  TRIAL 
It  is  supolied  by  all  Chemists  in  tins  at  1/-,  or  post  free 
same  price  by  J.  HINKS.VIAN,  Chemist,  Carluke  N  B 


FPE£ 
J 


No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  without 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


Always  Ask  for.     Use  only 

NIXEYS 

■  ■       REFINED, 
EASY-POLISHING,  BEST 

BLACK 
LEAD. 

l50  YEARS' WORLD-WIDE  REPUTATIOH. 

Makers  la  Her  Majesty  the  Queen, 


VKOUt 


500  Now  Cyclos,  £3  10  O, 
500  Qenuine  B,  S.  A.,  £6  10. 
Sample  Victory  Motor  Cycle,  £26. 

\rn/  Citrriiti^c  Paid  I'e/orc  Paytitcttt. 

DEREHAM    ROAD   CYCLE    CO.,    NORWICH. 


£110 


H.  L.  is  anxious  to  obtain  Numbers  i  to  lo  of  The  British 
Monthly,  and  number  i8,  to  complete  his  set,  and  will  be  glad 
to  hear  of  any  one  who  has  those  numbers  to  dispose  of. 

Janet. — Can  any  reader  inform  "  Janet "  who  is  the  author 
of  some  lines — she  thinks  they  are  very  old — of  which  she  only 
knows  the  following  fragment .' — 

Tarry  no  longer  ;    toward  tliy  heritage 

Haste  on  thy  way,  and  be  of  right  good  cheere, 
Go  each  day  onward  on  the  pilgrimage, 

Think  how  short  lime  thou  shalt  abide  here. 

ANSTICE. 


The  Children's  Corner 

Mv  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  prizes  in  last  month's  competition  are  awarded  as 
follows  :   First  prize — • 

Fred  Bywater  (aged  14), 

3A,  West  Street,  Grimsbury, 

Banbury,  Oxon. 
Second  prize — 

Walter  John  Nunn  (aged  13), 

32,  Batsford  Road, 

St.  John's,  Deptford. 

Very  Highly  Commended 
Margaiet  Moir,  Elsie  Hickox,  Cicely  Dickie,  Frank  H. 
Curtis,  Hilda  C.  Martin,  Elsie  Bull,  W.  E.  Jones,  Alice 
Weatherhead,  Winnie  Allpress,  Lilian  Welham,  Gwilym 
Shenton  Edwards,  Josephine  Norah  Laycock,  and  Katie 
Geddes. 

Here  is  a  very  nice  letter,  which   I   think   you   will   enjoy 
reading  : 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

Do  you  know  a  lovely  thing  has  happened?  Father 
has  taken  a  house  at  Eastbourne,  and  we  are  going  to  live 
there  instead  of  smoky  Widnes.  Eastbourne  is  by  the  sea,  and 
I  think  it  will  be  just  perfect  to  be  able  to  dig  and  bathe  when- 
ever I  like.  The  sea  is  quite  near  our  new  house.  Mother 
says  I  am  old  enough  now  to  have  a  room  to  myself.  I 
shall  choose  the  wall-paper.  Won't  that  be  nice  ?  I  want 
it  to  be  all  pink  and  white,  as  pink  is  my  favourite  of  all 
colours  ;  and  I  shall  hang  all  my  best  pictures  on  the  walls. 
I  have  five  very  nice  pictures. 

I  will  write  to  you  again  some  day.  I  like  The  BRITISH 
Monthly  very  much,  and  always  read  the  "  Children's  Page." 
So  does  Frank,  my  sister.  We  call  her  P'rank,  but  her  name 
is  Francis. 

Your  loving  niece. 

Alma  Taddy. 

Your  pink-and-white  room  will  be  very  pretty,  I  am  sure, 
Alma.     Write  soon,  and  tell  me  how  you  like  Eastbourne. 

Annie  Denman  .also  writes  a  very  entertaining  letter.  She 
writes  very  well,  and  I  am  glad  to  print  her  letter  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  do  not  think  I  have  ever  told  you  about  my  dog  Tiger. 
He  is  a  darling,  and  very  clever.  He  is  a  pug,  and  really  a 
specially  good  one. 

I  always  take  him  for  walks,  and  he  often  tries  to  come  to 
school  with  me  in  the  mornings.  This,  of  course,  I  cannot 
allow,  so  poor  Tiger  has  to  be  shut  up.  The  other  day  a  great 
school-friend  of  mine  gave  me  a  book  of  confessions  to  sign. 
Have  you  ever  seen  one  ?  They  ask  a  lot  of  questions  about 
one's  favourite  things.  My  friend  said  I  must  write  Tiger's 
confessions  as  well  as  mine.     Here  are  mine  : 

Your  favourite  Christian  name— Gladys. 

Your  favourite  pastime — Hockey. 

Your  greatest  failing— A  quick  temper. 

Your  greatest  virtue — I  am  not  sure. 

Where  would  you  like  best  to  live  ? — By  the  sea. 

Your  name  and  age — Anne  Denman,  age  13. 
Here  are  Tiger's  (written  by  me  really) : 

Your  favourite  Christian  name— Annie. 

Your  favourite  pastime— Sitting  on  a  cushion. 

Your  greatest  failing— Greediness  (slightly). 

Your  greatest  virtue— Good  nature. 
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Where  would  you  like  best  to  live?— The  Isle  of  Do}js  or 
where  Annie  lives. 

I  tliink  I  have  written  enough,  so  I  will  stop,  with  much 
love  from  Tiger  and  myself. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Annie  Uenman. 

Joyce  Rose  Nash  asks  me  if  I  can  print  her  verses  on 
Spring.  Well,  Joyce,  I  cannot  print  them  all,  for  there  are 
fifteen  of  them,  but  1  will  print  the  three  best  : 

O  Spring,   I  love  thee  !  And  here's  delight 

The  lark  is  singing.  Of  pink-lipped  daisies. 

And  high  al>ove  me  j  j^^^  j^^  flo^^,g„^ 

Iler  way  is  winging.  j  j^^^  ,he  sun, 

The  primrose  bright  And  Spring's  bright  hours. 

About  the  ways  is,  And  joys  begun. 

-Send  me  some  more  verses  soon,  Joyce. 
Your  paper  was  too  late,  .'\gnes  Creevey. — Yes,  your  answers 
were  quite  correct,  Frank  Haynes,  but  so  were  scores  of  others, 
and  I  had  to  take  age  into  consideration. — Bessie  Bliss  is 
welcomed  as  a  niece,  with  many  others. — I  thank  Charles 
Home  for  the  account  of  his  stamp  collection,  which  was  very 
interesting. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  receive  letters  and  riddles  from 
you  all,  and  print  as  many  as  I  can. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


Clock  Competition 


Two  beautiful  books  will  be  given  for  the  best  Bible  Clocks 
made  with  the  word  Praise. 

Bible  clocks,  as  most  of  you  know,  are  formed  by  copying 
the  round  face  of  a  clock  and  filhng  in  the  various  hours  with 
number  of  words  corresponding  to  the  hour  ;  thus,  "  Praise  ye 
the  Lord"  would  be  a  te.\t  you  could  put  in  the  fourth  division. 
The  word  praise  must  occur  throughout. 

Send  in  your  clocks  before  March  i,  with  name,  age,  and 
address  clearly  given,  to  "  Aunt  Matty,"  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 


A  Fairy  Kitchen 

Above  all  things  Dora  loved  cooking. 

Sometimes  mother  would  allow  her  to  go  into  the  kitchen 
when  cook  was  not  busy,  and  then  Dora  would  make  apple 
tarts  and  rice  puddings,  and  learn  how  to  fry  bacon  nicely. 
But  this  was  not  often  ;  for  cook  was  generally  busy,  and  did 
not  want  any  little  girls  getting  in  her  way. 

"  Do  you  know,  mother,"  said  Dora  (who,  by  the  way,  was 
just  ten  years  old,  and  had  pretty  red  cheeks  and  smooth  brown 
curls)— "do  you  know,  mother,  I  haven't  been  in  the  kitchen 
once  these  holidays  ?  Do  let  me  go  and  make  scones  this  after- 
noon.    Do  ! " 

"  No,"  replied  Mrs.  Middleton.  "  You  have  quite  a  cold,  my 
darling — I  want  you  to  keep  warm  and " 

"  The  kitchen  is  warm  enough,  surely,"  interrupted  Dora 
quickly — "  the  warmest  room  in  the  house." 

"  But  there  are  so  many  draughts,  dear.  The  back  door  is 
always  being  opened.     No,  Dora,  not  to-day  ;  another  time." 

And  Mrs.  Middleton  left  the  room  to  get  ready  to  go  out. 
She  looked  in  before  she  went. 

"  Have  you  a  nice  book,  darling  ? " 

'■  No,  mother,"  listlessly. 

"Would  you  like  '  Seven  Little  Australians'?" 

"  No,  thanks." 

"  Or  '  The  Children  of  Abbotsmuir  Manse  '  ? " 

"  No,  thanks  ;  I  don't  want  to  read  :  I  want  to  cook.  It's  all 
right,  mother.     Good-bye." 

Mrs.  Middleton  went  away,  and  Dora,  curled  up  in  her  arm- 
chair, stared  before  her.  Suddenly  a  very  funny  thing  happened. 
She  looked  round  her  and  saw  that  she  had  left  the  sitting-room 
and  was  outside  in  a  beautiful  wood.  What  lovely  ferny  trees  ! 
What  glorious  pink-and-white  flowers  !  Everything  was 
beautiful  and  strange. 

"  Why,  where  am  I  ? "  exclaimed  Dora  in  wonder. 

A  tiny  fairy  all  in  spangles  and  silver  suddenly  floated  down 
[from  a  tree,  and  replied  in  a  voice  which  seemed  all  spangles 
1  and  silver  too  : 

"You  are  in  fairyland.  I  will  show  you  over.  Which  will 
[you  have,  castles  or  kitchens?" 


National 
Waifs  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 


Patron  :   HER  MAJESTY  THE  QUEEN. 


(1) 


Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 
of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children  are  placed 
either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST  Section  or  in 
the  Church  of  England  Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

Has  to-day  OVER  7,000  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

under  its  care. 

Freely  ADMITTED  3,501  fresh  CASES  in  1902, 
and  maintained  during  the  year  9,785  Children. 

NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 
Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  Society. 

IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  70  new  cases  every 
week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom. 

SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 
Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

EARNEST  EFFORTS  are  unceasingly  being 
made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 
Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 
long duty. 

NO  ELECTION;  NO  WAITING  LIST;  No 
Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 
Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 
(13)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGR.'XTION  to  our 
Colonies  has  been  in  active  operation  for  21 
years.  1,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

Has  already  RESCUED,  TRAINED,  and 
PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,302  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(15)  AT  LEAST  ^200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone.     ^16  will  maintain  a  child  for  one  year. 

(16)  ^10  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 
Will    not    kind    hearts  everywhere    pity    and    help 

Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger,  Cold, 

and  Destitution  ? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLEU,  Treasurer, 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  CounciL 
TH08.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers    LONDON   AND   SOUTH-WESTERN    B.*NK.    AND 
UNION  OF  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK,  LTD. 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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"Ohl  kitchens,'' said  Dora,  her  heart  in  aglow.  "Fairy 
kitchens  and  fairy  cooks — how  lovely  1     Thank  you  so  much." 

As  she  spoke  she  was  wafted  through  space,  the  little  fairy 
beside  her.  Dora  felt  so  airy  and  light  flying,  she  did  not  fear 
at  all. 

"  Here  we  are,"  said  the  fairy,  as  they  both  dropped  on  the 
ground  before  a  large  white  house  with  pink  sugar  chimneys 
and  a  chocolate  front  door.  Little  hundreds  and  thousands 
neatly  sewed  together  formed  the  door  mat.     "  Here  we  are." 

They  entered  as  the  door  swung  back,  and  Dora  found  her- 
self at  once  in  a  huge  kitchen  with  a  roaring  fire.  Several  of 
the  prettiest  little  Persian  kittens  with  transparent  gold  wings 
flew  hither  and  thither  with  saucepans  and  dishes. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  said  Dora's  fairy,  stopping  one  of  the  flying 
kittens  as  it  fluttered  past. 

"Crystal  dew  puffs,"  said  the  kitten.  "  Inside,  pure  crystal 
dew  whipped  up  with  the  tinest  flavouring  of  cowslip  juice,  and 
the  pastry  made  of  south-wind  breezes.  Rather  difficult,  but  I 
flatter  myself " 

"Do  give  me  a  few  good  recipes,"  said  Dora  in  enthusiasm. 
"  What  is  that  lovely  cake  over  there,  please  ? " 

The  kitten  smiled  loftily. 


"  Twelve  ounces  of  good  honey  rolled  in  butterflies'  wings, 
eight  short  sunbeams  boiled  and  roasted,  a  sprinkling  of  pebbles 
from  the  brook  ;  mix  carefully,  spread  over  with  moonlight  ; 
serve  in  rose  leaves.     A  simple  cake  good  for  baby  fairies." 

"  The  owls  are  giving  a  dance  for  the  eldest  owlet,"  remarked 
a  solemn  kitten  who  was  whisking  some  milk  up  with  his  tail. 

"  Fancy  putting  your  tail  in  milk  !  "  said  Dora  in  a  whisper. 

".Milkl"  snapped  the  kitten,  who  heard.  "This  is  ice- 
cream. The  sun  kindly  froze  it  for  me  this  morning.  It's 
simply  boiling  ;  I  can't  put  my  paws  in  it.  Shall  1  show  you 
how  to  make  Golly wog  trifle  ?" 

"Do,  do  !  "  said  Dora.     "  Why,  what's  happening?" 

Everything  seemed  to  be  vanishing.  A  bang,  a  pull  at  her 
sleeve,  and  her  mother's  face  bending  over  her. 

"  You've  been  asleep,  darling — sound  asleep.  How's  your 
cold  ?  You  must  cook  some  day  soon.  I  was  sorry  to  dis- 
appoint my  pet." 

"  I've  been  learning  to  make  the  sweetest  cake,  mother.  I 
wasn't  really  dreaming  ;  I  went  to  fairyland.  I  really  did. 
And,  mother,  oh  if  I  could  only  have  stayed  1 " 

Dora  sighed,  but  mother  said,  "  Oh  !  you  will  go  back  agam 
some  day,  no  doubt,"  and  kissed  her. 


Dick^s  Burden 

A    STORY    FOR    CHILDREN 


"  T3UT,  mother,  I  want  to  have  a  game  of  cricket  to-night. 
-L'     Can't  Nannie's  bundle  wait  till  to-morrow  ? '' 

"  No,  Dick  dear.  I  particularly  want  her  to  have  it  to-night. 
There  is  some  medicine  from  your  father  in  it." 

"Well,  where  is  it  ?"  said  Dick  very  crossly.  "Oh  dear  1 
what  a  size,  and  how  heavy  it  is !  I'll  never  be  able  to  carry 
it  all  that  long  road." 

Nannie  was  Dick's  old  nurse,  and  lived  in  a  little  village 
about  a  mile  and  a  half  away  from  Oakfield,  where  Dick's 
father  was  doctor.  Usually  Dick  enjoyed  a  walk  to  her  house, 
where  a  warm  welcome  always  awaited  him,  but  to-day  he  was 
very  cross  at  being  kept  from  his  beloved  cricket. 

Now,  it  is  rather  a  curious  thing,  but  it  makes  the  greatest 
possible  difference  whether  you  face  a  road  with  a  frown  or  a 
smile.  If  you  look  crossly  at  a  road  it  immediately  stretches 
and  stretches,  till  it  seems  as  though  it  were  never  coming 
to  an  end  ;  whereas,  if  you  go  along  it  smiling,  you  are  at 
the  end  of  it  before  you  know  where  you  are. 

But  to  return  to  Dick  and  his  parcel.  Off  he  set  with  it, 
shifting  it  from  one  arm  to  the  other,  and  sighing  deeply  as  he 
thought  how  ill-used  he  was.  How  hot  the  sun  was,  and  how 
dusty  the  road  ;  the  parcel  grew  heavier  every  time  he  looked 
at  it. 

As  he  walked  slowly  along,  he  saw  sitting  by  the  roadside 
a  young  woman  with  a  crying  child  in  her  arms.  As  Dick 
came  up,  the  woman  asked  in  a  tired  voice  if  it  were  far  to 
Ashwell. 

"No,"  said  Dick;  "just  about  a  mile.  I  am  going  there." 
And  then,  not  being  troubled  with  shyness,  he  asked,  "  What's 
the  matter  with  your  little  girl .'  " 

"  She's  hurt  her  foot,"  said  the  woman.  "  I'm  going  to  stay 
with  my  mother  for  a  bit,  and  I  got  out  at  the  wrong  station, 
and  we've  had  such  a  walk.  Poor  little  May  is  dead  beat. 
She's  walked  the  sole  out  of  her  shoe,  and  her  little  foot 
is  all  cut  and  bleeding.  How  I'm  to  get  her  along  I  don't 
know,  for  it's  all  I  can  do  to  carry  this,"  and  she  pointed  to  a  big 
bundle  on  the  ground  beside  her. 

Now,  Dick  was  very  fond  of  children,  and  he  could  not  bear 
to  leave  the  mite  cryin;^;  by  the  roadside,  so  he  said  "  I'll  carry 
her  a  bit  if  you  like." 

"  Oh  no,  little  master  1  "said  the  woman.  "  She's  too  heavy 
for  you  ;  besides,  you've  got  a  parcel  already  to  carry." 

"  Wait  a  bit,"  said  Dick,  "  I'll  show  you,"  and  rummaging  in 
his  pocket,  he  produced  a  piece  of  stout  string.  Kneeling  down, 
he  knotted  the  two  ends  round  the  parcel,  and  then,  swinging 
it  over  his  head,  he  thrust  his  two  arms  through  the  loop,  and 
there  was  the  parcel  suspended  across   his   shoulders   like   a 


wallet.  Lifting  the  little  girl  from  her  mother's  arms,  he  said 
cheerfully,  "  Come  along  now  ;  you'll  see  how  strong  I  am." 

Protesting  feebly,  the  mother  lifted  her  bundle  and  followed. 
Dick  had  now  a  burden  worth  speaking  about,  but  strangely 
enough  he  made  no  complaint.  You  see,  he  had  forgotten  all 
about  himself,  and  was  thinking  only  of  the  tiny  child  in  his 
arms.  May  had  stopped  crying  by  this  time,  and  was  clasping 
Dick  tightly  round  the  neck  with  a  fat  little  arm.  "  Good  boy," 
she  said,  stroking  his  face  with  her  soft  little  hand  ;  "  May  loves 
good  boy.    Poor  May  so  tired,  bad  stones  hurted  May's  feet." 

They  had  to  rest  several  times  before  they  reached  the 
village,  but  Dick  would  not  lay  down  his  burden. 

"  What's  your  mother's  name  .'  "  he  asked  the  woman. 

"  Mrs.  Winter,"  she  replied.  "  She's  been  a  widow  this 
many  a  day,  and  now  she's  failing  and  wants  me  near  her." 

"  Why  !  that's  Nannie,  my  old  nurse,"  cried  Dick. 

"  Well,  I  never ! "  exclaimed  the  woman.  "  Then  you  must  be 
Master  Richard  that  mother's  always  speaking  about.  Whatever 
will  she  say  when  she  sees  you  carrying  that  great  heavy  child?" 

"  Here  we  are  at  last,"  said  Dick,  and  knocking  vigorously 
at  a  cottage  door,  he  entered  a  sunny  little  room  and  deposited 
May  in  the  lap  of  her  astonished  grandmother.  "Look,  Nannie, 
what  a  fine  present  I've  brought  you  !  "  he  cried. 

What  huggings  and  kissings  followed  ! 

"Ah!  Master  Dick  is  his  father's  own  son,"  said  the  old 
woman,  when  her  daughter  told  her  the  story  of  their  meeting  ; 
"a  kind  heart  he  has,  always  ready  to  help  those  in  trouble." 

Now,  Dick  did  not  like  to  be  thanked,  so  he  said,  "  Well, 
I'll  have  to  be  off,"  and  was  just  turning  to  go,  when  he  re- 
membered the  parcel  on  his  back.  Of  course  the  string  had 
to  be  removed  and  restored  to  Dick's  pocket  for  future  use, 
then  he  had  to  kiss  little  May  and  promise  to  come  back  soon  ; 
but  at  last  off  he  set  for  home.  Just  as  he  left  the  village  he 
heard  the  sound  of  horse's  feet  behind  him,  and  looking  round 
he  saw  his  father's  gig  approaching. 

"  Hullo,  my  boy  !  "  said  his  father,  pulling  up  at  his  side  ; 
"jump  in,  and  we'll  be  home  in  no  time." 

Dick  was  very  glad  to  be  seated  behind  Brown  Bess,  and 
as  they  went  spinning  along  he  told  his  father  the  story  of  the 
afternoon.  "Just  fancy,"  he  said,  "forgetting  mother's  parcel 
for  Nannie  !  Wouldn't  it  have  been  funny  if  I  had  carried  it 
home  again  ? " 

"  Yes,"  said  his  father.  "  You  see,  you  were  so  busy  helping 
to  bear  somebody  else's  burden  that  you  forgot  your  own. 
That's  the  grand  secret  of  making  burdens  light,  Dick." 

"Bear  ye  one  another's  burdens,  and  so  fulfil  the  law  of 
Christ." 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Is  Your  Church  in  Nked  of  an  Organ?— Mr.  Alfred 
Kirkland,  of  113,  Cottenham  Koad,  Holloway,  London,  N.,  the 
celebrated  organ  builder,  announces  that  he  has  just  now 
several  second-hand  miniature  organs  which  he  is  willing  to 
dispose  of  at  exceptional  prices.  The  instruments  are  all  in 
perfect  order,  their  only  service  having  been  use  in  churches 
during  the  construction  of  new  organs,  and  Mr.  Kirkland  is  so 
very  busy  at  his  factory  that  he  finds  it  impossible  to  spare 
room  to  store  the  instruments,  thus  the  reason  for  his  sacrificing 
these  organs  at  prices  ranging  from  ^40.  As  an  organ  builder 
Mr.  Kirkland  has  a  great  reputation,  and  has  been  entrusted 
with  the  manufacture  and  creation  of  organs  in  many  churches 
renowned  for  their  music.  Among  others  may  be  mentioned 
the  John  Ker  Memorial  United  Free  Church,  Edinburgh,  St. 
Thomas's,  Regent  Park,  London,  and  quite  recently  he  has 
built  the  splendid  new  instrument  at  Christ's  Hospital  Chapel, 
West  Horsham.  Those  who  require  a  really  powerful  two- 
tnanual  organ  will  be  interested  to  know  that  Mr.  Kirkland 
has  some  instruments  of  this  kind  to  dispose  of  at  prices  ranging 
from  about  ^200.  We  have  no  hesitation  in  introducing  Mr. 
Kirkland  to  any  body  who  are  considering  the  purchase  of  an 
organ,  and  suggest  that  any  whom  it  would  interest  should 
write  him  for  the  list  of  organs  which  he  has  built  and  re-built 
at  various  well-known  places  of  worship,  and  which  contains 
a  number  of  testimonials  from  well-known  authorities.  The 
words  of  a  professor  of  the  organ  at  the  Guildhall  School  of 
Music  is  specially  convincing,  and  is  worth  quoting.  It  runs 
thus  :  "  In  the  whole  of  my  e.xperience  I  have  not  found  an 
organ  builder  more  thoroughly  conscientious  in  the  fulfilment 
of  his  work  than  Mr.  Alfred  Kirkland.  From  the  well-known 
'  Kirkland'  Miniature  Organ  up  to  an  instrument  of  the  largest 
proportions,  his  work  has  always  combined  the  rare  quality  of 
artistic  e.\cellence  with  sound  workmanship  and  reasonableness 
in  cost." 

The  Popularity  of  the  Typewriter. — Among  the 
inventions  of  recent  years  which  have  become  popular  with 
a  '■  mushroom "  growth  must  be  included  the  typewriter. 
Although  at  first  recognised  as  a  great  labour-  and  time-saver 
in  the  office,  it  is  to-day  looked  upon  as  a  necessity  by  the 
literary  man  and  the  minister  and  by  any  who  have  to  conduct 
a  large  amount  of  correspondence.  It  is  impossible,  in  the  small 
amount  of  space  at  our  disposal,  to  enter  into  a  lengthy  descrip- 
tion of  the  typewriter,  or  to  enlarge  upon  the  advantages  of  it  ; 
sufficient  is  it  to  say  that  to  the  minister,  the  professional  man, 
and  to  every  one  who  has  a  large  amount  of  correspondence  to 
•cope  with,  it  is  not  only  a  boon  but  an  absolute  necessity.  The 
Yost  Typewriter  Company,  of  50,  Holborn  Viaduct,  London, 
issue  some  capital  illustrated  literature  which  thoroughly 
explains  the  excellent  machines  which  they  manufacture,  and 
any  readers  of  The  British  Monthly  who  anticipate  the 
purchase  of  a  typewriter  should  secure  these  publications. 
They  will  be  sent  post  free  and  gratis  to  any  address.  A  new 
model  called  "The  Light- Running  Yost  "is  specially  adopted 
for  private  use.  It  is  a  perfect  machine  made  upon  the  most 
up-to-date  principles,  and  combines  perfection  with  simplicity. 
The  Yost  is  made  upon  the  weight  system  and  has  no  springs, 
which,  the  makers  claim,  adds  to  the  wear  of  the  machine  and  the 
convenience  of  the  operator.  It  also  has  the  advantage  of 
rendering  the  typewriter  almost  noiseless  in  working. 

Coffee  Essence. — Some  people  are  inclined  to  speak  in 
unfavourable  terms  of  coffee  made  from  coffee  essence,  although 
there  can  be  no  ground  for  doing  so,  as  there  are  many  brands 
of  this  essence  upon  the  market  from  which  the  most  delicious 
coffee  can  be  made.  In  these  days  of  rush  and  bustle  it  is 
often  necessary  to  resort  to  a  quickly  prepared  breakfast  or 
other  meal,  and  it  is  very  convenient  to  make  coffee  in  an  easy 
and  quick  way,  so  that  coffee  essence  is  becoming  very  popular. 
"  Cafolin "  is  one  of  these  preparations,  and  consists  of  pure 
coffee  reduced  to  liquid  form  by  a  new  process  direct  from 
freshly  roasted  and  ground  coffee  before  the  aroma  has  been 
allowed  to  evaporate.  By  using  it  it  is  possible  to  make  a 
delicious  cup  of  coffee  in  an  instant  with  boiling  milk  or  water, 
or  if  required  as  a  summer  beverage,  cold  milk  or  water  can  be 
used.  "  Cafolin  "  will  also  be  found  a  delicious  flavouring  for 
puddings,  ices,  etc. 


Bun 

and  Cake 

making  made  so 

easy    that    even    a 

child  can  make  delicious 

light  buns  &  cakes  with  certain 

success  by  using  Eififel  Tower 

3UN  FLOUR 


EARN  A  BICYCLE 

by  distributing:  circulars  and  taking  orders  from 

sample  machine  furnished  by  us.    ActiVd  Agents 

wanted   in    each    district.      Large    profit  *    easily 

nmde.     Highest  grade  fully  warranted. 

BRITISH  MADE  CYCLES 

LATEST   MODELS  £2  ^  10   tO    £6 

New    Departure    Coaster     Hubs,     Best     Makes 

Tyres,  and  best  British  made  Equipment. 

QQQ  Second-Hand    Cycles 

t(ood  as  new,*  £1    tO    JS 2  -•  tO 

Great  Factory  Clearance  Sale  a/  half  factory  prirts. 
We  send  on  approval  and  aiiow  ten  days'  free  trial  on 

every  cycle.     Money  with  carriage  charges  refunded  with- 
out question  n  not  pe i feci ty  salisfactory. 

Write    at    once    for    free    catalogues.      Tyres,    Sundries,    Sewing 
Machines,  Phonographs,  etc.,  at  half  prices. 

MEAD   CYCLE    CO.  (Dept.i4L), 

85-97,    Paradise  Street,    Liverpool. 
19,   Charing  Cross   Road,    London,   W.C. 


Turkish  B.\ths  .\t  Home. — The  taking  of  hot-air  and 
vapour  baths  is  becoming  very  popular.  It  is  generally  admitted 
that  these  baths  are  most  beneficial  to  those  who  suffer  from 
rheumatism,  nervous  diseases,  and  heaps  of  other  complaints, 
and  hitherto  the  Turkish  bath  has  been  the  means  usually 
employed.  There  are  a  great  many  people,  however,  who 
objected  to  visiting  public  baths,  and  a  number  also  who  could 
not  get  the  opportunity,  and  this  fact  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  a  portable  bath  which  is  popularly  known  as  the  Vapour 
Bath,  and  ^vhich  can  be  used  privately  at  home.  These  baths 
occupy  very  little  space,  and  when  not  in  use  can  be  folded  up 
flat,  so  are  easily  stored.  They  are,  too,  very  inexpensive. 
The  Imperial  Folding  Cabinet  Bath,  which  can  be  procured 
from  Messrs.  Kitching  Bros.,  of  St.  Stephen's  Square,  Hull, 
costs  only  20.r.  \od.  complete,  and  those  who  possess  it  can 
enjoy  all  the  luxury  of  the  Turkish  bath  with  none  of  the 
drawbacks.  The  cabinet  is  a  properly  enclosed  small  room  in 
which  you  sit  while  taking  the  bath.  It  can  be  made  quite  ready 
for  use  in  a  few  minutes,  and  when  finished  with,  it  folds  up  in 
a  very  little  space.  The  heater  supplied  with  each  Imperial 
Cabinet  is  specially  manufactured  for  these  baths.  It  burns 
methylated  spirit,  and  is  very  powerful,  raising  the  temperature 
to  from  loo  to  150  degrees,  according  to  how  the  stove  is 
regulated.  The  inside  of  each  cabinet  is  jet  black,  rubber- 
lined,  and  is  easily  washed  and  fumigated  when  desired.  With 
ordinary  care  this  Cabinet  will  last  a  lifetime. 

Oceanic  Boots.— We  hear  a  great  deal  nowadays  of  the 
American  boot,  and  some  people  go  as  far  as  to  say  that  a 
really  smart  boot  must  be  made  upon  the  other  side  of  the 
Atlantic.  Such  an  impression,  however,  it  is  hardly  necessary 
to  add,  is  entirely  unwarranted.  No.  American  boot  has  a 
better  style  and  more  clean  and  smart  appearance  than  those 
bearing  the  name  of"  Oceanic,"  which,  as  every  one  knows,  are 
manufactured  in  England.  The  form  of  the  last  employed  in 
making  these  boots  has  been  carefully  studied  to  produce 
comfort,  and  the  uppers  are  made  from  selected  skins.  They  are 
soft,  pliable,  and  have  a  fine  silky  face  ;  yet  will  be  found  to 
wear  equally  as  well— if  not  better— than  heavy  materials.  The 
leather  employed  for  the  soles  has  been  specially  selected  to 
resist  dampness,  and  as  those  who  have  tried  "  Oceanic  "  boots 
will  find,  is  wonderfully  durable.  Almost  all  boot  shops  stock 
this  make  of  boots,  and  they  cost  from  lew.  61/.  per  pair. 
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flsboille  College,  Rarrogate. 


Terms : 

January,  May, 

and  September. 


Illustrated 

Prospectus  from 

John  Bowick,  Esq., 

M.A.,  LL.D., 

Headmaster, 


Fees: 

£45  and  £50 

inclusive. 


or  Rev.  John  Hoore, 

"Denehurst," 

12,  Baker  Street, 

Nottingham. 


THE    COLLEGE    STANDS    IN    ITS    OWN    GROUNDS    OF    30  ACRES. 

It    bas   also   a    Qymnaslum,    a    Sanatorium,    and  a   Chemical   Laboratory.       All    tbe 

rooms  are  beated  by  means  of  bot'water  pipes. 

Splendid  Educational  Results.  Officially  connected  with  the  Science  and  Art 
Department,  South  Ken>.ington,  London.  Also  on  the  List  of  Secondary  Schools 
recognised  by  the  West  Riding  County  Council. 


StramoDgate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends^  ifgS. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lolty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  "Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  j.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,D,D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford  ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


Zitttn^aK  Cofeegc,  ^faffc. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    5CHOOL. 
Ftill    Nodem    Improvenietita. 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  aLd 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  COLLEGE, 

SHEBBEAR,     NORTH    DEVON. 


(Boipcrnor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

t3ca&ma0tcr : 
T.  RUDDLE,  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTAKT  TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  G^'mnasium 
Healttiy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illustrated  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
beg'n  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


Qrist's  QoWm^  ^lackfteatli,  5.E. 

prlnciiial:    Rev.  F.  W.  AVELING    M.A.,  B.Sc. 


■Kc6i^cnt  /KaBtcva 
it  PERREIT,  B.A.  (Lend.)   Draw- 
~  ing  and  Singing. 

F.  SELLICKS,  M.A.  (Oxon.) 

C.  FERGUSON,  M.A.  (Victoria). 

G.  DENT,  Inter.B.A.   (Lond.) 

S.  HOLYOAKE,  B.A.,  Inter.B.Sc. 

(Lond.)  (Science). 
FRAULEIN  KAYSING  (Diplomee), 

Piano. 


Disiting  'Ccacbcrs 
A.  RHODES,  R.A.M.         I        S.  BANKART,  R.A.M.        I 

(Origan.)  \  (  yiolin.)  \ 

Special  attention  to  Modern  Languages  and  Science.     Home  Comforts. 


P.  BURNETT,  R.A.M. 

(  Vioionceih.) 
Public  School  Training. 


NORTH    OF    ENGLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

A  large  staff  of  Certificated  Mistresses  &  Professors 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  for  Matrlculat  Ion. 

CAMItRlDGE  HIGHER  &,-    LOCAL,   K.A.M.,  R.C.M..   &  Other 

Examinations.     Special  aliention  ^iven  to  yuitiors. 

Students  have  tlie   ndfiiutagc   of  a   happy,   refined    home-life, 

eomhincd  with  tlie  syslemalic  teachiin;  a  I'ublic  School. 

Fees  Reasonable. 

Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KE7TLEW ELL 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 

MRS.    SIMMONS, 

*t,    Kojfal    PnrailK, 
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Or,  A  Few  Words  on  Baptism. 
By    G.   H.   PEMBER,   MJ^.      2/6 

London:    HODDER  &  STOUGHTON, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 


The  Maid  of  Shulam. 

By  HUGH  FALCONER,  B.D.   3/6 

London:    HODDER  &  STOUGHTON, 
27,  Paternoster  Row. 


The  SeIf=Portraiture  of 
Jesus. 

By  J.  M.  E.  ROSS,  MA.      3/6 

London:  HODDER   &   STOUGHTON, 
27,   Patkknostkk   Kow. 


A  new  book  by  the  author  of  "  Silent  Times."  Dr.  Miller  deals 
therein  with  various  aspects  of  home  life,  but  perhaps  the  general 
scope  of  the  work  may  best  be  gathered  from  a  perusal  of  the 
following  chapter  headings:  (i)  Our  New  Edens.  (2)  The  Way 
to  God.  (3)  Prayer  in  the  Christian  Life.  (4)  A  Parable  of 
Growth.  (5)  The  Beauty  of  Quietness.  (6)  The  Name  on  the 
Forehead.  (7)  The  True  Glory  of  Life.  (8)  Grieving  the  Holy 
Spirit. 

This  tittle  volume  has  been  written  with  four  objects  specially  in 
view  ;  namely,  to  exhibit  by  proof  the  real  meaning  of  the  word 
"baptism,"  to  fi.x  the  interpretation  of  the  rite  so  named,  to  dis- 
tinguish between  the  baptism  in  water  and  the  baptism  in  the 
Holy  Spirit,  and  to  resolve  certain  alleged  difficulties  arising  from 
God's  dealings  with  infants  and  from  the  manner  of  their  salvation. 

"  The  Matchless  Song  "  and  its  devout  interpreters  have  recently 
suffered  a  certain  ecHpse,  and  apparently  there  is  a  disposition  to 
think  that  this  eclipse  should  be  permanent,  yet,  as  a  part  of  God's 
Word,  the  Song  must  have  a  meaning  which  will  disclose  itself  to 
reverent  enquiry.  An  endeavour,  then,  to  give  a  fresh  rendering 
of  this  beautiful  but  perplexing  poem  may  not  be  untimely. 

"  What  did  our  Lord  think  of  Himself.^  It  is  the  question  of 
questions.  What  we  think  of  Him  is  always  poor  and  sometimes 
perverse.  What  He  thought  of  Himself,  if  we  could  get  at  th.it, 
IS  satisfactory.  So  it  was  with  much  hope,  which  has  not  been 
disappointed,  that  wc  look  up  this  unpretending  but  ver)-  loyal 
book  by  the  Rev.  J.  .M.  E.  Ross.  We  can  believe  that  it  was  not 
easy  for  Mr.  Ross  to  pack  it  all  into  one  volume.  One  of  his 
chapters — or  sermons  if  they  are— the  sermon  on  the  Bre.id  of 
Life  for  ex.iniple,  could  have  grown  till  the  volume  w.-»s  filled 
with  it."  -  I'.xftosihny    Tiiiics. 
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All  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  B.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Ai'ril  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  March  31  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  April  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Navsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers   who  have   any  difficulty 


June.  Dr.  Pentecost  has  expressed  the  opinion  that 
Dr.  Morgan  would  find  Westminster  Chapel  a  most  hopeful 
and  inspiring  field  of  service. 


A  GKNKRATiON  ago  there  was  no  better-known  Con- 
gregational minister  in  London  than  the  Rev.  \V.  A. 
Essery,  who  has  just  passed  away  at  a  ripe  age.  In  1861, 
fresh  from  Cheshunt  College,  he  went  to  Marlborough 
Chapel,  Old  Kent  Road,  and  there  for  twenty-three  years 
he  sustained  a  ministry  of  great  [X)wer  and  fruitfulness. 
Marlborough  Cha()el  was  nearly  empty  when  he  accepted 
the  pastorate,  but,  young  and  untried  as  he  was,  his  pulpit 
gifts  instantly  attracted  attention,  and  in  a  few  months 
the  building  was  crowded.  Throughout  his  long  ministry 
his  popularity  as  a  preacher  was  never  doubtful,  and  when 


in  securing  copies  ./The  British  Monthly  will  be  good     ^^   ^^^5^^^   in  1884  it    was    as   difficult  to   get  a   seat   in 
enough  to  communicate  with  them.  ,,    ,,  ,    ^.,        ,        ■  ,    ,  », 

Marlborough  Chapel  as  it  was  twenty  years  before.    Non- 


THE  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis  is  one  of  the  most 
popular  of  Welsh  preachers.  A  poet,  a  mystic,  a 
scholar,  he  has  made 
his  mark  in  England. 
But  his  heart  "turns 
again  home"  to  Wales, 
and  doubtless  his  finest 
effects  are  attained  in 
his  own  language.  In 
the  pastorate  of  the 
Welsh  Tabernacle, 
which  he  has  accepted 
in  succession  to  Dr. 
Owen  Evans,  he  will 
have  a  great  oppor- 
tunity of  reaching  and 
influencing  young 
Welshmen  in  London. 
Under  his  care  the 
Welsh  Tabernacle  is 
sure  to  be  a  great  centre 
of  religious  energy  in 
the  Metropolis. 


The  congregation 
at  Westminster  Chapel 
have  been  greatly 
encouraged  by  the 
success  of  Dr.  Pente- 
cost's ministry.  He 
has  brought  up  the 
number  of  worshippers 
to  an  average  of  one 
thousand  five  hun- 
dred. They  are  now 
looking  forward  to 
a  visit  from  Dr.  G. 
Campbell    Morgan   in 


conformity  ought  not  to  be   unmindful  of  the  passing  of 
Mr.  Essery,  for  he   did  a  valuable  work  in  the  interests 

of  religious  equality. 
It  was  due  to  his 
initiative  that  a  Bill 
was  passed,  as  an 
amendment  to  the 
Places  of  Worship 
Sites  Act  of  1873, 
which  gave  corpora- 
tions freedom  to  sell 
freehold  sites  for  Non- 
conformist places  of 
worship,  'i'his  useful 
measure,  which  only 
became  law  after  pro- 
longed agitation,  Mr. 
Essery  was  among  the 
first  to  take  advantage 
of  by  purchasing  the 
freehold  of  Marl- 
borough Chape]  from 
the  City  of  London. 
Mr.  Essery  was  a 
strong  opponent  of 
the  scheme  for  amal- 
gamating Cheshunt 
College  with  Hackney 
College. 


The  Congrega- 
tional ministry  in  Lon- 
don and  the  forces  of 
Nonconformity  gener- 
ally have  received  a 
notable  recruit  in  the 

Phctl>  by  A.  Is-  G.   Taylor,  Cardifi  RcV.      Dugald     MaC- 
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just  begun  his  labours  at  Highgate  Church,  in  succession 
to  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Selbie,  M.A.,  who  now  fills  Principal 
Forsyth's  pulpit  at  Emmanuel  Congregational  Church,  Cam- 
bridge. Mr.  Macfadyen  is  one  of  the  rising  ministers  in 
the  denomination,  and  it  may  be  affirmed  with  tolerable 
certainty  that  at  no  distant  date  he  will  be  recognised  as 
one  of  the  most  cultured  and  influential  of  Congregational 
preachers.  The  worthy  son  of  a  worthy  father  (the  late 
Dr.  Macfadyen,  of  Manchester),  he  was  educated  at 
Merton  College,  Oxford,  and  took  the  theological  course 
at  Mansfield  College.  At  both  colleges  his  career  was 
marked  by  unusual  brilliancy.  In  1892  he  accepted  an 
invitation  to  undertake  the  pastorate  of  the  Congregational 
Church  at  St.  Ives,  and  there  he  laboured  with  much 
acceptance.  But  it  was  hardly  to  be  expected  that  a 
man  of  Mr.  Macfadyen's  attainments  would  be  allowed 
to  remain  in  a  small  country  town.  Accordingly  in  1 895 
he  was  called  to  a  more  important  sphere  at  Hanley. 
In  this  busy  Staffordshire  town  Mr.  Macfadyen  suc- 
ceeded in  gathering  round  him  a  large  and  flourishing 
congregation,  and  his  nine  years'  ministry  made  a  deep 
impression.  And  now  that  he  has  settled  at  Highgate, 
where  his  intellectual  gifts  and  refined  pulpit  style  will 
be  sure  of  hearty  appreciation,  there  can  be  no  question 
that  his  ministry  will  be  increasingly  successful.  Mr. 
Macfadyen  possesses  the  literary  faculty  ■par  excellence, 
and  plies  a  busy  pen.  Several  books  stand  against  his 
name,  and  at  present  he  is  engaged  in  editing  the  popular 
series  of  Temple  biographies  published  by  Mr.  Dent. 

Nestling  in  a  deep   valley  in   Wiltshire,  far  removed 
from  city  or  town,  stands  the  little  Independent  Chapel  of 


Photo  by  J.  G.  Eadey,  Malmeshury 

SLAUGHTERFORD   INDEPENDENT  CHAPEL 
Built  under  the  Five  Mile  Act 


Slaughterford.  Built  under  the  Five  Mile  Act,  this  rude, 
bare  structure  has  been  the  spiritual  home  of  many  a  sturdy 
Nonconformist  who  was  wont  to  ride,  drive,  or  walk  many 
miles  to  worship  within  its  walls.  There  are  no  authentic 
records  of  the  earlier  years  of  its  history,  but  it  is  certain 
that  it  was  for  long  in  the  hands  of  the  Society  of  Friends, 
and  a  number  of  their  dead  lie  buried  in  the  adjoining  grave- 
yard. Subsequently  it  again  passed  into  the  hands  of  the 
Independents,  and  in  their  possession  it  has  remained.  The 
cause  is  associated  with  the  District  Church  of  Castle 
Combe,  to  which  place  such  eminent  divines  as  Rowland 
Hill,  Cennick,  Whitefield,  Cornelius  Winter,  and  William 
Jay  often  came  to  preach. 


Wesley  College,  Sheffield,  has  turned  out  some 
illustrious  alumni  in  its  time — Dr.  Moulton  and  Judge 
Waddy  among  the  departed.  Dr.  G.  G.  Findlay,  of  Headingley 
College,  amongst  the  living.  The  latest  of  her  sons  to 
achieve  distinction  is  Mr.  J.  Bamford  Slack,  the  victor  of 
the  Mid-Herts  election.  Mr.  Slack  comes  of  an  old 
Derbyshire  stock  whose  local  habitation  has  been  in  the 
little  town  of  Ripley  for  three  generations.  Born  there  47 
years  ago,  and  nurtured  in  a  strongly  Methodist  atmosphere, 
Mr.  Slack  found  in  his  teens  a  clear  call  to  the  vocation  of 
local  preacher  in  the  Derbyshire  village  chapels.  Soon  after 
leaving  school  he  was  articled  to  a  firm  of  London  solicitors, 
and  while  pursuing  his  law  studies  took  his  London  degree. 
After  a  short  period  of  work  in  a  subordinate  position, 
he  became  a  partner  in  the  firm  of  Munro,  Slack  &  Co., 
of  Queen  Victoria  Street,  and  on  the  death  of  Mr.  Munro, 
two  years  ago,  he  assumed  the  position  of  head  of  the 
firm,  which  is  now  Slack,  Munro  &  Atkinson.  Mr.  Slack 
resides  in  Woburn  Square,  which  those  who  have  been 
admitted  to  his  intimacy  and  that  of  his  charming  and 
brilliant  wife  have  found  to  be  a  delightful  and  artistic 
home.  Tall  and  broad,  with  a  high  fresh  colour,  Mr.  Slack 
presents  a  striking  figure  on  the  platform  and  in  the  pulpit. 
But  his  interests  are  by  no  means  confined  to  law,  religion, 
and  politics. 
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The  greatest  influence  in  Mr.  Slack^s  religious  life 
after  his  father  and  mother  was  Hugh  Price  Hughes^ 
When  he  came  to  London  as  a  young  man,  associations 
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MR.   J.    BAMFORD  SLACK". 
A   Prominent    Wesleyan    M.P. 

of  friendship  brought  him  frequently  to  Brixton 
Hill,  where  Mr.  Price  Hughes  was  at  that 
period  head  of  the  Wesleyan  Circuit.  Mr. 
Slack  quickly  yielded  to  the  fascination  of  that 
marvellously  attractive  character,  and,  being 
naturally  drawn  to  a  liberal  position  in  social 
and  religious  matters,  he  rapidly  became  one 
of  Mr.  Hughes's  closest  and  most  attached 
disciples  and  intimates.  When  Mr.  Hughes 
was  placed  at  the  head  of  the  new  West 
London  Mission,  Mr.  Slack  went  with  him  and 
supported  him  in  the  hard  task  of  pioneer 
evangelism — all  through'  the  dark  days  of 
opposition  and  opprobrium.  Not  content  with 
this,  Mr.  Slack  made  himself  the  spokesman 
of  the  local  preachers  of  Methodism,  who  had 
been  long  neglected  by  the  official  element  in 
the  Church.  Under  his  active  championship 
and  with  the  strong  backing  of  Mr.  Price 
Hughes,  Mr.  Slack  succeeded  in  obtaining 
official  recognition  and  Connexional  status  for 
the  lay  preachers,  and  the  formation  of  the 
Local  Preachers'  Connexional  Committee,  which 
has  oversight  of  all  matters  affecting  their 
welfare.  Mr.  Slack  also  rendered  valuable  help 
to  the  same  body  through  the  local  preachers' 
column  in  the  Methodist  Times,  which  he  has 
conducted  with  great  vigour  and  freshness  for 
the  greater  part  of  the  nineteen  years  of  its 
existence.  In  other  directions,  especially  in 
connection  with  the  advocacy  of  temperance 
principles,  Mr.  Slack  has  taken  a  leading  part, 
and  is  the  lay  secretary  of  the  Wesleyan 
Temperance  Committee.     In  the  formation  and 


progress  of  the  Free  Church  Council  his  legal  knowledge  has 
been  freely  placed  at  the  disposal  of  that  great  federation, 
and  he  is  a  trusted  member  of  its  inner  counsels. 

Already  there  are  unmistakable  signs  that  the  Con* 
gregational  Union  made  a  wise  choice  in  appointing  the 
Rev.  J.  A.  Mitchell,  B.A.,  to  the  SecreUryship.  Mr. 
Mitchell  is  a  Congregationalist,  staunch  and  true,  who  has 
had  the  advantage  of  being  brought  up  a  Presbyterian. 
A  native  of  Edinburgh,  his  parents  belonged  to  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland,  and  with  them  he  attended 
the  ministrations  of  the  Rev.  Andrew  Crichton,  of  the 
New  North  Church,  which  strongly  influenced  him  in  the 
impressionable  years.  In  early  life,  however,  he  removed 
to  England,  and  there  his  lot  has  been  cast  ever  since. 
Mr.  Mitchell  was  a  brilliant  student  of  New  College, 
London,  under  the  principalship  of  Dr.  Samuel  Newth, 
and  he  became  a  graduate  of  London  University.  His 
first  charge  was  Friar  Lane  Church,  Nottingham,  a  con- 
gregation which,  although  not  numerically  strong,  includes 
in  its  membership  several  of  the  most  prominent  Non- 
conformists in  the  city.  There  fifteen  happy  and  successful 
years  were  spent,  and  when,  in  1893,  Mr.  Mitchell  decided 
to  accept  the  oversight  of  the  St.  Helens  Church,  there  was 
great  regret  in  Nottingham,  where  he  had  built  up  a  strong 
reputation  both  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  man  of  public  spirit. 
But,  as  it  turned  out,  his  relations  with  the  city  were  not 
permanently  severed,  for  in   1897  he  returned  to  his  first 
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love  as  Principal  of  the 
Congregational  Institute, 
which  he  has  now  relin- 
quished for  a  busy  official 
life  at  the  Memorial  Hall. 


The  annual  report  strikes 
a  buoyant  note,  and  shows 
progress  numerically,  finan- 
cially, and,  it  is  hoped, 
spiritually  as  well.  The 
class  has  now  a  member- 
ship roll  of  over  five 
hundred,  a  roll  which  does 
not  exist  merely  on  paper, 
as  so  many  do,  for  an 
excellent  arrangement  ob- 
tains whereby  absentees 
are  looked  after  and  ac- 
counted for.  The  town  of 
Dumbarton  and  that  part 
from  which  the  members 
are  drawn  are  divided  into 
seven  districts.  To  each 
district  two  visitors  (one 
young  man  and  one  young 
woman)  are  allotted,  whose 
chief  duty  it  is  to  visit 
the  sick  members  and  ab- 
sentees. The  rule  of  the 
class  is  that  any  member 
absent  for  three  consecu- 
tive meetings  is  visited, 
and  the  reason  of  absence 
reported  to  the  teacher, 
and  those  who  fail  to  give 
an  adequate  reason  for  absence  or  to  resume  attendance 
are  removed  from  the  roll.  Who  can  measure  the 
potential  results  that  must  inevitably  flow  from  such  a 
large   and   vigorous   centre   of  Christian   activity,   situated 


Lord  Overtoun  is 
one  of  three  Scottish  peers, 
Lord  Aberdeen  and  Lord 
Kinnaird  being  the  other 
two,  who  are  conspicuous 
for  the  lives  of  Christian 
usefulness  which  they  lead. 
Of  them  it  may  truly  be 
said  that  they  are  never 
weary  in  well-doing,  for 
they  regard  their  exalted 
rank,  their  means,  and 
their  time  as  a  sacred  trust 
to  be  used  in  furthering 
Christ's  cause  and  kingdom 
upon  the  earth.  To  Lord 
Overtoun  probably  belongs 
the  honourable  distinction 
of  being  the  only  noble- 
man in  the  country  who 
conducts  a  Bible  class. 
Every  Sunday  from  October 
to  March  between  three 
and   four   hundred    young 

men  and  women  assemble  in  the  High  United  Free 
Church,  Dumbarton,  to  receive  spiritual  instruction  from 
his  lordship.  The  Bible  class  was  begun  thirty-four  years 
ago,  and  throughout  this  lengthened  period  Lord  Overtoun 

has  been    its    teacher— a   striking   testimony,   if  one  were      as  it  is  in    the   thickly  populated   and   ever-growing   town 
needed,    of    his    lordship's    devotion    to    Christian    work.      by  the  banks  of  the  Clyde  ? 
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THE    RIGHT  HON.   LORD  OVERTOUN 
Who  conducts  a  Flourishinc:  Bible  Class  of  over  Five  Hundred  Member 


REV.   THOMAS   NICHOLSON 
The  new  Pastor  ok  Paddington  Congregational  Chai's 


It  is  always  refreshing  to  dwell  on  a  career  like 
that  of  the  late  Mr.  Edwin  Jones,  J. P.,  of  Chislehurst. 
He  was  a  fine  example  of  the  Christian  layman.  He 
had  a  quite  uncommon  faculty  in  business,  and  saw  his 
way  through  the  complications  of  modern  commercial 
enterprise  with  a  clear  eye,  and  trod  it  with  a  confident 
step.  There  was  an  ease  and  mastery  in  his  com- 
prehension of  a  financial  situation  which  astonished 
those  who  were  in  touch  with  him.  He  was  a  strong 
captain  of  industry.  His  diligence  during  the  hours 
of  toil  was  prodigious,  and  his  love  of  punctuality  and 
accuracy  was  almost  a  passion.  Such  strength  and 
calibre  attract  trust  and  respect.  But  he  attracted  love 
as  well.  His  partners  and  subordinates  were  devoted 
to  him.  He  had  servants  who  had  been  with  him 
thirty  and  forty  years.  There  was  a  genial  and  brotherly 
warmth  in  his  manner.  To  have  seen  him  in  the 
city  would  suggest  that  all  else  in  life  could  have  only 
a  slender  interest  for  him.  There  has  rarely  been  a 
man  of  whom  such  an  impression  would  have  been 
less  true.  He  was  like  the  Happy  Warrior,  a  soul 
that  leaned  to  homefelt  pleasures  and  to  gentle  scenes. 
There  he  shed  round  him  a  constant  influence,  a 
jieculiar  grace.  His  deepest  feelings  were  moved  by 
his    religious    convictions.      From    a    youth    he    was 
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dominated  by  fervent  piety.  It  revealed  itself  in  his 
tastes,  his  sympathies,  and  in  the  use  he  made  of  his 
leisure.     He  was  a  consecrated  man. 

Mr.  Jones  was  senior  partner  in    the  well-known  iron 
firm   of  Bayliss,  Jones  &   Bayliss,  and  he   presided  over 
the  head  offices  in  London.     This  firm  was  founded  by  Mr. 
William  Bayliss.     To  him  came  the  talented  youth  from 
Hadley,  in  Shropshire,  and  in  quite  early  life  was  received 
into  partnership.     Mr.  Jones's  marriage  to  Miss  Bayliss,  the 
daughter  of  the  firm's  founder,  proved  the  happiest  event  of 
his  life.     He  was  fortunate  in  meeting   in   her  a   lady  of 
singular  sagacity  of  mind,   whose  religious  feeling  was  in 
perfect  harmony  with  his  own.     To  the  influence  of  her 
quiet  power   he   attributed   his   success.      Last   year  they 
co.npleted   fifty   years   of  unclouded  companionship,    and 
the   event   will    live   in 
the     memory     of     the 
children      and      grand- 
children who  assembled 
at  the  golden  wedding. 
His    religious    life   was 
moulded  by  three  forces. 
In    his    youth    he   was 
led    to    clear    decision 
for  Christ  by  a  Church 
of  England  clergyman. 
For  some  years  he  was 
linked    in    active    asso- 
ciation   with    VVesleyan 
Methodism.      The   last 
thirty-three  years  of  his 
life   he  was  a    member 
of  Lower  Clapton  Con- 
gregational Church — for 
seventeen     under     Mr. 
P'rank   Soden's    pas- 
torate,  and    for    nearly 
sixteen  under  Mr.  Pedr 
Williams's.     Although 
he      had      resided      at 
Chislehurst     for     some 
years,    he   remained   a    member    of   this    Church    to    the 
day  of  his  death,  and  thus  refused  to  follow  the  example 
of  those  who  migrate  to  plea.sant  suburbs  and  forget  the 
Churches  in  inner  districts  to  which  they  once  belonged. 
During  the  greater  part  of  this  period  he  was  a  deacon 
of  the  Church,  and   his  generosity  and   faithfulness  were 
remarkable.     He  was  a  stalwart  friend  of  the  minister,  and 
he  supported  every  Church  institution  not  by  his  gifts  only, 
but  through  many  years  by  unflagging  attendance  and  un- 
wearying service.     The   rich   often   help  from  a  distance. 
Mr.  Jones  was  always  there,  and  his  presence  was  a  gracious 
stimulus  to  his  fellow-workers. 

On  February  23  a  large  company  of  men  and 
women  gathered  round  his  open  grave  in  the  picturesque 
churchyard  of  St.  Nicholas,  Chislehurst.  The  sun  was 
shining  when  the  solemn  sentences  of  the  burial  service 
were  read.  It  was  felt  by  many  to  be  a  true  symbol  of 
the  life  that  was  over  on  earth.  There  were  men  there 
into  whose  lives  he   had   brought   sunlight.      Dr.   Joseph 
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MR.   EDWIN  JONES 


Parker  and  Mrs.  Parker  used  to  visit  Mr.  and  Mr*.  Jones, 
and  in  their  society  the  mighty  preacher  felt  and  confessed 
that  he  had  a  true  holiday.  Mr.  Jones  never  made  a 
parade  of  his  generosi;ty,  which  was  often  munificent.  Hi« 
left  hand  did  not  know  what  his  right  hand  did.  His  were 
outof-sight  deeds  of  love.  We  are  as  glad  to  remember 
them  in  these  pages  as  we  are  to  chronicle  the  more 
conspicuous  deeds  of  other  men.  He  was  appointed  a 
Justice  of  the  Peace  for  Glamorgan,  and  he  was  asked  to 
become  a  candidate  for  Parliament.  But  .public  life  in  its 
more  strenuous  phases  had  no  real  fascination  for  him. 
Yet  he  was  a  persuasive  speaker,  and  his  address  three 
years  ago  to  the  children  of  the  Warehousemen's  School  at 
Russell  Hill  was  listened  to  with  delight.  His  chief  power 
was  in  his  prayers,  and  in  public  often  at  Lower  Clapton 
and  in  the  conduct  of  family  devotions  there  was  a  glow 

and  rush  of  gladness  in 
his  supplications  that 
disclosed  to  those  who 
knelt  with  him  where 
his  secret  lay.  He  went 
to  his  daily  task  every 
morning  from  the  at- 
mosphere of  worship, 
and  when  he  went  to 
his  rest  at  the  age  of 
seventy  he  had  no 

Need   to  pause  and  cleanse 
his  Teet 
To  stand  before  his  God. 


The  English  Pres- 
byterian Church  has 
lost  one  of  its  most 
prominent  ministers  by 
the  death  of  the  Rev. 
William  Hutton,  who 
held  the  pastorate  of 
Grange  Road  Church, 
Birkenhead,  for  nearly 
a  quarter  of  a  century. 
Mr., Hutton, belonged  to 
Glasgow.  Passing  with  distinction  through  the  University 
of  his  native  city,  he  entered  the  Theological  -Hall  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church  in  185J.  His  first^charge 
was  at  Cumnock,  Ayrshire.  After  ministering  for  twelve 
years  to  a  large  and  flourishing  congregation,  Mr.  Hutton 
was  translated  in  1869  to  Moflat,  in  Dumfriesshire.  »  There 
he  spent  eleven  happy  and  fruitful  years.  He  was  called 
to  his  sphere  of  labour  at  Birkenhead  in  1880,  and  there 
again  his  ministry  was  crowned  with  a  large  measure  of 
success,  in  spite  of  difl[iculties  arising  from  the  situation  of 
the  church,  Grange  Road  being  no  longer  in  a  suburb.  In 
many  respects  Mr.  Hutton  was  a  model  pastor.  Genial, 
gentlemanly,  and  courteous,  painstaking,  conscientious, 
and  judicious,  as  well  as  brotherly,  he  was  also  a  model 
Presbyterian,  and  often  acted  as  a  convener  of  committees 
dealing  with  difficult  and  delicate  coses.  The  Synod  of 
the  Presbyterian  Church  of  England  showediits  apprecia- 
tion of  his  worth  and  work  by  placing  him  in  the  Moderator's 
chair  in  1898.  Mr.  Hutton  was  held  in  high  esteem,  and 
his  loss  to  the  denomination  is  great. 
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Helps    for   Sunday-School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL  CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 


HELPS 
By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 
April  -t,.— Jesus  in  Tyre  and  Sidon  (Mark  vii.  24-37). 
In  order  to  hide  Himself,  Jesus  entered  a  house  ;  but  no 
house  can  hide  the  genuine  man.  True  greatness,  hke  the 
mid-day  sun,  is  self- revealing.  A  Syrophenician  mother 
besought  Jesus  to  heal  her  demoniac  child.  Her  prayer  was 
short,  and  definite,  and  humble,  and  terribly  earnest ;  but  Jesus 
seemed  hard  and  unsympathetic— quite  unlike  Himself.  Twice 
He  repelled  her  ;  but  she  prayed  on  with  dauntless  courage. 
At  last  her  splendid  persistence  moved  the  Saviour's  heart. 
Omnipotence  allowed  Himself  to  be  conquered  by  a  mother's 
tremendous  earnestness,  and  the  daughter  was  healed  in  that 
same  hour.  But  why  treat  her  so  coldly  at  first  ?  Just  in  order 
to  test  her  faith,  and  strengthen  it  by  testing  it.  God's  seeming 
indifference  is  mercy  in  disguise.  Who  can  measure  the  moral 
might  of  one  importunate  prayer  ? 

April  10.— Peter  Con/esses  the  Christ  (Mark  viii.  27-38). 

"Whom  do  men  say  that  I  am  ?"  And  the  answers  were— 
John  the  Baptist,  or  Elias,  or  one  of  the  prophets.  It  was  a 
great  honour  to  Jesus,  to  be  mistaken  for  such  famous  men. 
But  He  narrowed  down  the  inquiry,  "Whom  say  j^  that  1  am?" 
He  wanted  the  opinions  of  His  disciples  as  well  as  the  outside 
public.  Peter,  as  usual,  was  the  first  with  his  answer — "  Thou 
art  the  Christ."  It  was  a  superb  confession — clear,  strong,  and 
emphatic.  Christ  wishes  to  know  what  we  think  of  Him— He 
deals  with  our  beliefs  and  invites  our  confessions.  When 
Jesus  spoke  of  His  passion,  Peter  rebuked  Him.  Oh  the 
arrogance  of  the  man,  to  stand  between  the  Saviour  and  His 
Cross  !  Nothing  could  keep  Him  from  Calvary— not  even  the 
pleadings  of  His  foremost  disciple.  At  that  moment  Peter,  a 
disciple,  was  the  agent  of  Satan,  though  he  knew  it  not.  What 
are  the  disciples  of  Christ  to  do  ?  (i)  They  must  deny  them- 
selves by  absolute  surrender.  (2)  They  must  take  up  the 
Cross,  whether  it  be  affliction,  or  loss,  or  sorrow.  (3)  And 
they  must  follow  Him,  in  the  pathway  of  suffering,  and  shame, 
and  death,  if  needs  be.  Self-renunciation,  cross-bearing,  and 
Christ-likeness— these  are  the  marks  of  the  true  saint. 

April  17. — The  Transfiguration  (Mark  ix.  2-13). 
Jesus  loved  the  silence  of  the  hills.  Only  three  out  of  the 
twelve  disciples  witnessed  the  Transfiguration,  for  all  men  are 
not  fit  for  mountain  tops.  Jesus  appeared  in  the  glorious  robe 
of  the  Son  of  God,  and  it  is  worthy  of  note  that  He  was  trans- 
figured AmYa%  prayer.  The  face  of  Moses  shone  from  without, 
but  the  face  of  Jesus  shone  from  within.,  for  He  was  Divine. 
The  disciples  recognised  the  two  celestial  visitants  as  Moses 
and  Elias,  so  that  the  recognition  of  friends  in  Heaven  is 
possible.  They  talked  with  Jesus  of  the  coming  "decease. 
The  celestials  have  no  better  theme  for  study  than  redemption 
— they  think  and  speak  of  it  continually.  After  a  time,  the 
disciples  saw  "  no  man  save  Jesus  only."  We  can  well  afford 
to  lose  Moses  and  Elias  if  Jesus  remains.  If  we  see  Him,  we 
see  all  that  we  need  see.  "This  is  my  beloved  Son— hear 
Him."  He  is  the  last  and  best  of  all  speakers  on  the  greatest 
problems — h^ax  Him.  Law  came  by  Moses,  prophecy  came  by 
Elias  ;  but  grace  and  truth  came  by  Jesus  Christ — hear  Him. 

April  24. — The  Call  of  the  Seventy  (Luke  x.  1-16). 
Jesus  sent  forth  his  seventy  pioneers  in  pairs,  so  that  the 
one  might  encourage  and  help  the  other.  Christ  was  struck 
with  the  vastness  of  the  field  and  the  fewness  of  the  workers. 
And  is  not  this  true  to-day  ?  In  some  parts  of  China  there  is 
only  one  missionary  to  half-a-million  souls  !  What  is  to  be 
done  ?  We  must  pray  the  Lord  of  harvest  to  send  more 
harvesters.  Unless  He  sends  them  they  are  worthless,  for  the 
God-sent  worker  is  the  only  successful  one.  Jesus  was  too 
honest  to  raise  false  hopes.  He  told  the  disciples  plainly  what 
to  expect — wolves,  and  poverty,  and  hunger,  and  persecution. 
They  must  go  forth  "  light-weighted  "  to  announce  the  kingdom 
of  God.  But  He  who  sent  them  would  be  ever  near  them,  so 
that  the  lambs  need  not  fear  the  wolves.  When  He  says 
"Go,"  let  us  all  obey,  for  His  "go"  means  "come." 


By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

April  3. — Our  Victories  through  Christ  (i.  Cor.  xv.  50-58) 
{Easter  Meeting) 

In  Love  Triumphant,  G.  F.  Watts  pictures  the  final  victory 
of  Love  over  Time  and  Death— Time's  scythe,  Time's  change 
and  decay  ;  Death's  pale  fears  and  loneliness.  Love's  wings 
are  outstretched  for  heavenward  flight  ;  his  face,  upturned 
reverently  in  glad  thanksgiving,  is  transfigured  with  the  light  | 
that  falls  upon  it  from  the  upper  skies  :— "  Thanks  be  to  God,  | 
which  giveth  us  the  victory  !  " 

When  George  Herbert  lay  dying,  his  wife  observed  him  to 
breathe  faintly,  and  with  difficulty  ;  and  his  face  showed  signs 
of  anguish.  She  was  much  disturbed,  and  asked  him  what  it 
was.  "  I  have  passed  a  conflict  with  my  last  enemy,"  he  replied, 
"  and  I  have  overcome  him  by  the  merits  of  my  Master  Jesus." 

April  10.— The  Christian  ''Extra''  (Matt.  v.  43-48) 
'■'More  than  others"  These  words  suggest  the  whole 
difference  between  the  best  law,  and  "the  power  of  an  endless 
life"  Law  reaches  a  boundary  and  a  point,  but  life  ever  widens 
from  much  to  more,  from  more  to  more  again.  If  Christ  came 
to  give  life  "  more  abundantly,"  that  life  must  again  give  itself 
away  more  and  more  generously.  Dora  Greenwell,  in  Old 
Letters,  sings  how  loving  one  well  must  lead  to  loving 
others  too  :  "  now  " — 

I  move  o'er  other  souls  in  fear  to  miss 
Their  latent  charm  ;  these  too,  if  better  known, 
Were  worthier  prizing  ;  Love's  great  charity 
Hath  taught  this  lesson,  as  beside  her  knee 
I  stand,  and  childlike  con  it  o'er  and  o'er, 
"Thro'  loving  one  so  much  love  all  the  more" 

"All  the  gospel  is  extraordinary,"  sa.ys  Vinet.  "It  is  all 
terror  for  him  to  whom  it  is  not  all  love.  .  .  .  The  '  extra- 
ordinary'  is  the  'ordinary'  of  the  Christian." 

April  17. — Communion  and  Transfiguration  (Exod.  xxxiv. 
29-35  ;  2  Cor.  iii.  12-18) 

The  traveller,  having  reached  the  highest  point  of  the 
St.  Gothard  pass,  and  beginning  to  descend  towards  Italy,  soon 
marks  the  change.  There  is  much  less  snow,  the  wind  is  not 
so  keen  ;  soon,  indeed,  there  is  a  balmy  air,  and  glimpses  of 
verdure  and  bloom  grow  more  definite.  Everywhere  intimacy 
with  sunshine  is  manifest.  Such  a  change  comes  to  the  souls 
that  keep  looking  Godward.  While  others  remain  in  blackness, 
chilled  with  the  gloom  and  cold  of  the  north,  they  are  "changed 
from  glory  to  glory."  They  grow  intimate  with  the  Spirit,  and 
learn  the  Spirit's  way. 

Nothing  but  communion  can  transfigure.  Grey  water  will 
shine  when  the  sun  strikes  it ;  but  with  the  passing  of  the  sun, 
it  assumes  its  greyness  again.  But  a  rose,  once  the  sun  has 
brought  out  its  beauty,  remains  a  rose  though  the  sun  be 
clouded  or  set.  The  soul  that  constantly  communes  with  God, 
not  only  shows  God's  likeness,  but  partakes  of  His  nature. 

April  24. — The  Story  of  Joseph:  (4)  Providence  and 
Prosperity  (Gen.  xl.  23  ;  xli.  1-16,  41-44) 

The  chief  butler  forgot  ;  but  God  remembered.  And  a 
remembering  God  puts  His  limit  to  the  forgetfulness  of  man. 
He  can  summon  memory  to  His  aid,  when  the  time  is  due. 
He  can  also  use  such  fragile  things  as  dreams  to  bring  about 
His  sovereign  purposes.  If  God  can  suspend  His  rainbow  on  a 
passing  cloud,  what  can  arrest  the  coming  of  His  glory?  if  He 
can  make  dreams  carry  bread  to  His  chosen,  what  is  too  hard 
for  Him? 

The  first  good  day  atones  for  all  the  evil  days  gone  before. 
When  Joseph  stepped  into  Pharaoh's  chariot,  it  became  easy 
to  forgive  and  forget. 

Hast  thou  not,  on  some  week  of  storm, 
Seen  the  sweet  Sabbath  breaking  fair, 
And  cloud  and  shadow,  sunlit,  form 
The  curtains  of  its  tent  of  prayer  ? 

So    at    last,    to    those  who  love   God,   must   the   "week-day 
darkness "  blend  with  "  the  long  Sabbath  of  the  light." 
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Judging  a  Man  by  his  Library 


To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly 
Sir,— The  library  is  for  me  the  significant  room  in  every 
house  I  visit.  Dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  apparently 
resemble  each  other  closely;  at  all  events,  I  can  never  re- 
member them.  But  once  admitted  to  a  library,  great  or  small, 
my  poor  faculty  of  observation  instantly  awakes,  more  especially 
if  it  is  the  library  of  a  famous  man.  A  man's  books  properly 
interpreted  tell  you  a  great  deal  about  what  he  is,  and  how  he 
came  to  be  what  he  is.  Even  the  catalogue  of  a  dead  man's 
books  has  a  real  value  and  significance. 

For  let  people  say  what  they  will,  books  are  a  tremendous 
influence  in  life.  The  reading  of  a  book  will  often  colour  the 
whole  existence,  alter  the  whole  train  of  thought,  lead  to  the 
choice  that  decides  the  destiny.  When  the  famous  Archbishop 
Magee  declared  that  it  would  be  better  that  England  should 
be  free  than  that  England  should  be  compulsorily  sober,  a 
sharp  controversy  arose  between  Dean  Farrar  and  himself  In 
1883  Magee  lay  on  what  he  and  others  thought  to  be  his  dying- 
bed,  and  prepared  for  the  end.  Among  other  things  he  wrote 
to  Farrar,  expressed  his  sorrow  for  all  that  had  beclouded  their 
friendship,  and  went  on  to  thank  him  for  having  written  "Eric." 
He  said  :  "  It  has  been  the  salvation  of  my  son.  You  should 
have  known  this  earlier  but  for  the  demon  of  pride."  No  one 
will  say  that  "  Eric  "  is  a  great  book,  but  that  is  neither  here 
nor  there.  I  myself  knew  a  man  who  was  brought  up  in  the 
coldest  and  most  worldly  atmosphere  conceivable,  in  a  region 
where  earnest  religion  was  a  thing  to  point  the  finger  at.  He 
became  early  and  remained  for  sixty  years  a  firm  and  fervent 
Evangelical.  The  secret  of  it  was  that  he  read  a  little  book 
by  Thomas  Scott,  the  commentator,  entitled  "The  Force  of 
Truth."  There  are  men  all  over  the  country  who  spend  much 
more  time  with  their  books  than  with  living  friends.  Day  by 
day  and  almost  hour  by  hour  they  take  the  impress  of  their 
companions. 

Considerable  care  is  necessary  in  drawing  inferences  from 
a  library.  Books  may  be  few.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
some  of  the  greatest  men  in  the  world  had  practically  no  books. 
John  Bunyan  had  very  little  beyond  the  Bible  and  Luther's 
Commentary  on  the  Galatians  ;  but  he  was  never  out  of  the 
Bible,  and  he  had  the  genius  which  could  receive  the  whole 
force  and  plenitude  of  the  Bible  words.  A  man  of  genius 
nowadays  cannot  dispense  with  books,  but  he  may  quite  con- 
ceivably limit  himself  mainly  to  a  {^\i  great  books.  The  great 
book  is  the  book  that  never  can  be  exhausted,  the  book  that 
always  yields  something  new,  no  matter  how  often  it  is  read. 
I  should  be  far  from  setting  down  a  man  as  no  student  if  I 
found  he  had  in  his  library  well-marked  copies  of  the  great 
writers,  Shakespeare,  Milton,  Dante,  and  the  rest.  Also  it 
must  be  remembered  that  there  are  now  many  facilities  for 
borrowing  books.  Those  who  live  in  cities  can  have  the  use 
of  as  many  books  as  they  want.  No  true  bookman  will  be 
satisfied  without  possessing  his  own  favourites,  but  he  may  very 
legitimately  borrow  others.  To  keep  up  with  the  literature  of 
the  day  he  may  find  it  quite  sufficient  to  buy  a  new  book 
occasionally,  and  for  the  rest  to  read  from  a  library,  making 
notes  of  what  he  wishes  to  keep.  Also  in  judging  a  library  it 
should  be  borne  in  mind  that  many  people  have  the  good 
fortune  or  bad  fortune  to  have  books  bequeathed  to  them. 
These,  as  a  rule,  are  of  very  little  use,  but  for  one  reason  or 
another  they  are  allowed  to  stand,  and  may  seriously  mislead 
the  rash  enquirer. 

With  these  cautions  we  may  proceed  to  the  case  of  a 
minister's  library.  A  competent  working  minister  in  these 
<Iays  will  have  a  good  many  books  which  are  common  to  him 
with  others.  There  are  certain  commentaries,  for  example, 
standing  out  clearly  from  the  rest,  and  they  must  be  part  of 
the  stock.  There  are  certain  editions  of  the  Bible  and  certain 
helps  to  its  study  which  are  indispensable.  There  are  a  few 
of  the  outstanding  books  of  Christendom  which  maint.iin 
their  life  age  after  age.  A  student  must  know  them,  and  must 
have  them  at  hand  whether  or  not  they  make  a  direct  appeal  to 


his  own  personality.  The  inferences  that  can  be  drawn  so  far 
as  these  books  go  are  not  very  decisive.  The  presumption  it 
that  if  a  man  has  got  a  good  collection  of  standard  and  up-to- 
date  books,  he  is  seriously  endeavouring  to  discharge  his 
duties.  The  more  of  such  books  the  better.  It-is,  however, 
at  the  point  where  symmetry  ends  and  where  individuality 
begins  to  assert  itself  that  the  revelation  begins.  I  keep  in 
mind  that  many  men  are  commonplace.  There  is  no  indi- 
viduality in  their  sermons.  They  are  always  made  up  of 
commonplace.  Sometimes  it  is  superior  commonplace,  and 
sometimes  very  superior  commonplace.  Their  libraries  are 
like  their  sermons.  There  are  ordinary  commonplace  libraries, 
superior  commonplace  libraries,  and  very  superior  commonplace 
libraries.  And  here  I  am  tempted  to  give  a  list  of  the  books 
that  will  be  found  in  very  superior  commonplace  libraries,  but 
I  nobly  resist  the  temptation. 

No,  it  is  the  peculiarity  of  a  library  that  indicates  a  man 
with  a  note  of  his  own,  and  the  impression  made  by  any  man 
will  be  made  not  half  so  much  by  what  he  shares  with  others  as 
by  what  is  peculiar  to  himself  The  peculiarity  of  a  library  may 
be  of  various  kinds.  It  is  not  a  bad  sign  when  the  library  is 
strong  in  the  classics.  An  educated  man  who  has  gone  through 
an  elaborate  curriculum  ought  to  have  the  best  of  Plato.  He 
should  not  want  Cicero  and  Tacitus.  He  should  possess  the 
Greek  dramatists,  and  Homer  and  Virgil.  I  confess  I  augur 
very  favourably  of  any  one  who  has  a  good  shelf-ful  of  the 
classics.  Also  I  admire,  and  even  envy,  ministers  who  have  a 
turn  for  science.  In  these  days  a  row  of  the  best  essayists  is 
almost  indispensable.  These  are  the  men  who  have  formed  a 
language  in  which  educated  people  clothe  their  thoughts,  and 
without  knowing  that  language  no  one  can  succeed.  Above  all 
things  the  real  love  of  poetry  will  help  to  heighten  and  brighten 
the  style.  I  know  one  or  two  preachers  who  love  history,  and 
that  is  a  very  rewarding  study.  There  are  others  who  have  a 
turn  for  the  mystics,  and  such  men  usually  have  something  to 
say  if  they  know  how  to  say  it.  It  is  needless  to  illustrate 
further.  The  specialty  is  the  main  thing.  The  one  specialty 
to  me  which  always  excites  suspicion  is  a  library  disproportion- 
ately strong  in  sermons. 

The  next  essential  is  that  a  library  should  grow.  Whenever 
a  library  ceases  to  grow,  its  owner's  mind  ceases  to  grow.  In 
order  to  judge  a  man  you  ought  to  see  his  library  once  a  year 
at  least,  and  ascertain  the  additions.  Very  likely  he  has  had 
occasion  to  discard  some  books.  This  is  well  if  he  has  out- 
grown them,  but  to  discard  without  adding  is  a  fatal  thing.  In 
a  certain  church  well  known  to  me  the  chief  theologian  died  in 
a  certain  year.  Many  died  with  him,  though  they  kept  up  the 
appearance  of  life  for  a  long  time  after.  That  is,  they  paused 
where  he  paused.  He  did  not  really  pause  :  he  passed  on  to 
the  land  where  the  Divinity  is  clearer.  But  they  ceased  to 
grow,  and  ceasing  to  grow  shrank  and  dwindled.  Whether  it 
is  fKJSsible  to  make  new  friends  every  year  as  life  goes  on  I  do 
not  know,  but  it  is  possible  and  it  is  necessary  to  be  constantly 
making  new  friends  in  the  world  of  thought. 

The  arrangement  of  a  man's  books  will  tell  you  something 
about  his  habits.  If  his  books  are  arranged  in  a  very  orderly 
way,  you  may  conjecture  that  he  is  tidy.  But  this  quality 
makes  no  appeal  to  me.  I  have  known  not  a  few  who  seemed 
to  do  nothing  with  their  books  except  arrange  and  rearrange 
them.  Books  are  not  to  be  treated  as  mere  furniture.  Books 
are  for  use,  and  if  a  man  uses  his  books  rightly,  he  has  done  well. 
What  comes  out  of  the  study  in  the  w4y  of  sermons,  of  articles, 
of  books  that  have  influence  upon  the  world  ? — that  is  the 
question.  There  are  multitudes,  perhaps  the  majority,  who  if 
they  had  the  faintest  sense  of  decency  and  self-respect  would 
never  allow  any  one  to  enter  their  so-called  libraries.  In  fact, 
the  owners  would  never  dare  to  enter  them  if  they  were  alive 
to  truth.  Of  all  sights  the  most  ghastly  is  a  miscellaneous 
collection  of  worthless  books  in  carved  oak  bookcases. 
I  am,  sir,  yours,  etc., 

CLAUDIUS  CLEAR. 


C  » 
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BY   THE    REV.  PRINCIPAL    RITCHIE 


IT  has  been  said  that  Christina  Rossetti  "felt  that  to 
write  anything  for  pubhcation  is  to  incur  a  great 
spiritual  responsibility."  What  force  these  words  have 
when  one  is  writing  of  a  dead  friend,  who  was  the  very  soul 
of  charity  and  honour  !  The  Rev.  G.  H.  R.  Garcia's 
memory  is  sacred  to  all  who  knew  him,  and  it  is  with 
reverence  that  one  lays  a  wreath  upon  his  grave. 

The  framework  of  his  life  is  soon  marked  out.  He  was 
born  at  Southampton,  with  a  dash  of  quick  Spanish  blood 
in  his  veins.  He  graduated  at  Cambridge.  He  was 
ordained  in  the  Congregational  ministry  at  Sunderland  at 
the  age  of  twenty-three. 
At  a  bound  he  became 
one  of  Sunderland's  first 
citizens,  social  reformers, 
and  spiritual  leaders.  He 
was  called  to  Trinity 
Church,  Glasgow,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-four,  but 
never  took  up  his  ministry 
there,  for  he  died  at 
Dresden,  whither  he  had 
gone  to  refill  the  lamp  of 
life  that  had  burned  all  too 
fiercely  in  the  midst  of  his 
unselfish  days.  His  was  a 
short,  strenuous,  brilliant 
career  that  gave  promise 
of  a  future  of  rare  useful- 
ness and  growing  power. 

In  a  striking  degree 
Mr.  Garcia  possessed  that 
focussed  and  fused  sum 
of  faculties  and  powers 
which  explains  the  dint 
that  some  men  make  on 
their  fellows  and  their 
time.  He  had  an  attrac- 
tive personality.  He  was 
sympathetic,  intense,  mag- 
netic. To  know  him  was 
to  love  him.  One  had  to 
differ  from  him  and  only 
admire  him  the  more; 
sometimes  vehemently  to 
differ,  but  admiration  only 
deepened  into  love :  he 
was  so  transparently  true 
and  free  from  self-seeking, 
so  chivalrous,  courageous,  and  charitable.  He  held  his 
convictions  firmly,  and  advocated  them  eloquently.  But 
many  men  of  strong  and  driving  convictions  are  not  lovable. 
He  was  lovable,  and  was  loved,  for  a  warm  heart  that  had 
seen  the  face  of  Him  Who  went  about  doing  good  was  the 
spring  of  all  his  eloquence  and  effort. 

The  social  idea  had  mastered  him.  Public  wrongs 
stung  him  into  indignation,  and  an  enthusiasm  for  social 
reform  carried  him  on.  The  social  more  than  the  redemp- 
tive idea  was  the  compass  of  his  teaching  and  effort;  and 
some  of  his  friends,  to  whom  redemption  is  the  Bible's 
great  message  and  man's  only  hope,  sometimes  expressed 
regret  that  the  redemptive  a.spect  of  Christ's  work  seemingly 
laid  so  slack  a  hold  on  him.  But  Mr.  Garcia's  social 
enthusiasm  flowed  from  a  deeper  spring  than  many  deemed. 
Once  far  into  the  night  I  discussed  with  him  his  purposes 
and  schemes,  and  heart  answered  to  heart,  and  the  con- 
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viction  was  inwrought  that  Garcia's  social  work  was  to  him 
an  illustration  of  the  redeeming  work  of  our  Lord.  He 
wanted  the  Church  to  reveal  to  men  Christ  in  action  to-day, 
building  up  on  earth  that  city  which  the  Apostle  saw  as  the 
City  of  God  coming  down  out  of  Heaven.  And  so  his 
special  efforts  among  working  men  never  went  by  the  name 
of  P.S.A.'s ;  they  were  brotherhoods  and  guilds.  With 
what  earnest  affection  he  spoke  of  "  his  men's  brotherhood." 
His  warm  heart  and  helpful  hand  went  out  to  the  socially 
handicapped,  and  especially  to  young  fellows  who  were 
thrust  into  the  street  by  the  crowded  conditions  of  home 

life,  and  did  not  know 
what  to  make  of  their 
leisure  hours.  He  held 
that  the  leisure  time  of 
the  toiling  thousands — of 
married  as  well  as  of 
single  men — and  how  to 
employ  it  wisely,  had  be- 
come the  great  problem ; 
and  who  that  knows  city 
life  but  must  admit  the 
truth  of  his  contention  ? 
And  so  he  built  his  social 
institute,  and  formed  his 
clubs,  and  was  ready  to 
teach  his  people  to  do 
Christ's  work  by  means 
of  a  "  sanctified  and 
sanctifying  skittle-alley." 
Further  he  believed 
intensely  in  God's  public 
cause,  and  was  strenuous 
in  his  efforts  "to  make 
it  difficult  for  men  to  do 
evil  and  easy  to  do  good." 
And  so  in  all  kinds  of 
elections,  with  inspiring 
enthusiasm  and  burning 
eloquence,  he  was  found 
leading  the  van.  In  public 
life  he  was  the  first  and 
the  greatest  asset  that 
the  Progressive  party  in 
Sunderland  had.  He  held 
that  Christians  ought  to 
be  the  best  citizens,  and 
could  not  understand  a 
Christianity  that  did  not 
strive  to  advance  God's  Kingdom  by  means  of  the  privileges 
and  duties  of  citizenship. 

In  the  thick  of  his  many  schemes  and  busy  days  Mr. 
Garcia  was  yet  a  keen  student.  He  was  not  much  of  a 
theologian,  and  one  felt  that  many  theological  studies  had  no 
interest  for  him.  Certain  philosophical  questions,  however, 
and  sociology  in  particular,  he  had  thoroughly  mastered,  and 
literature  he  loved ;  but  he  was  more  at  home  with  the  works 
of  Ruskin  and  Charles  Booth  and  Benjamin  Kidd,  with  Sher- 
well  and  Rowntree,  and  the  social  schemes  of  the  Salvation 
Army,  than  with  Bruce,  or  Orr,  or  Harnack,  or  Fairbairn. 

For  some  months  past  one  knew  that  he  could  not,  at  least 
in  the  near  future,  if  ever  again,  take  up  the  burden  of  a  large 
Church  ;  and  one  has  wondered  much  as  one  has  thought 
of  the  splendid  possibilities  of  his  eager  spirit  and  hospitable 
heart  all  blighted  before  their  splendour  of  noon  was  reached. 
But  God  is  wise ;  where  we  cannot  see  we  trust. 


H.  R.   GARCIA,   B.A. 
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Rev*  Joseph   Hocking   and   his  New  Church 

I.  A  Visit  to  Mr.   Hocking  at  "  Trevanion,"  Woodford  Green 


WOODFORD,  in  Essex,  is  a  little  town  with  many 
friends.  This  is  not  surprising,  for  it  possesses 
almost  every  attraction  that  the  city  worker  can  desire. 
It  is  rural,  and  yet  within  easy  reach  of  three  central  stations. 
At  the  same  time,  it  is  sufficiently  remote  from  town  to 
prevent  the  incursion  of  an  undesirable  element.  The 
head  of  a  great  London  firm,  be  his  transactions  in  thousands 
or  in  millions,  can  return  here  in  the  afternoon  and  find  his 
brougham  waiting  at  the  station,  ready  to  convey  him  to  the 
refreshment  of  shady  gardens  near  the  Green,  or  to  the 
deeper  stillness  of  an  Epping  Forest  home.  The  railway 
which  has  brought  him  obeys  Ruskin's  counsel  to  all 
British  lines  :  "  Convey  the 
traveller  safely ;  dismiss  him 
soon  :  he  asks  no  other  favour 
from  you." 

On  a  cheerless  February 
morning,  when  the  snow  was 
drifting  down  in  light  feathery 
showers,  and  the  wind  seemed 
to  carry  with  it  the  frozen 
breath  of  Siberian  tundras,  I 
alighted  at  the  Woodford 
station  on  my  way  to  visit 
Mr.  Hocking.  Turning  into 
Snakes'  Lane  (are  there  any 
snakes  in  Essex  ?),  I  was 
aware  of  signs  of  spring.  I 
had  seen  the  yellow  of  the 
crocus  breaking  through  its 
sheath  in  Hampstead  and 
Highbury  gardens  in  these 
closing  days  of  February,  but 
everywhere  at  Woodford  the 
deeper  gold  of  the  jessamine 
starred  the  walls,  warm  and 
lovely  against  its  background 
of  dusky  green.  "  Rosebrae," 
"Suaimerfield,"  "  Springdale," 
such  were  the  names  on  the 
gates  of  prosperous  -  looking 
villas.     On   the  right,  as  you 

.reach  the  end  of  the  lane  and  the  meandering,  irregular 
Green  begins  to  shine  beyond  the  road,  there  is  a  wood  of 
old  elms,  full  of  rooks'  nests,  a  wood  which  embosoms  the 
most  notable  of  Woodford's  houses — "  Herts,"  formerly 
the  home  of  the  Spicer  family,  and  now  of  Mr.  W.  H. 
Brown,  that  generous-hearted  merchant-prince  who  has 
originated  the  Central  Missions  of  the  London  Congre- 
gational Union. 

Now  we  come  out  on  the  Green,  and  churches  rise  to 
he  left  and  right.  Close  beside  us  on  the  left  is  the 
magnificent  Congregational  Church,  with  its  lofty  spire 
which  overlooks  the  Forest.  Far  away  on  the  extreme 
right  is  the  Anglican  Parish  Church,  and  between  these  (we 
must  cross  the  Green  to  reach  it)  stand  the  little  brownish- 
grey  Church  where  Mr.  Hocking  now  ministers  and  the 
red-brick  Byzantine  structure  which  will  so  soon  replace  it. 

Woodford  Green  rambles  on  for  two  miles,  and  to  reach 
"  Trevanion  "  we  turn  along  the  London  road,  passing  a 
row  of  townish  looking  shops,  which  hardly  seem  in  keeping 
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with  the  sleepy  little  duck-ponds  at  their  doors.  We 
the  gates  of  Lady  Henry  Somerset's  Essex  home,  also  the 
"  Wilfrid  Lawson  Temperance  Hotel  "  and  other  hostelries, 
more  or  less  somnolent  during  the  winter  season.  But  oh  ! 
the  Saturday  afternoons  on  this  road  jn  summer— the 
chars  d.  bancs,  the  bicycles,  the  costers'  carts,  the  tootling 
and  trumpeting,  the  singing  and  shouting  which  tell  that 
East  London  is  on  its  way  to  Epping  Forest.  The  rich 
merchants  and  great  ladies  cannot  complain  of  the  intrusion, 
for  the  Forest  is  the  East  Londoner's  playground,  and  he 
has  the  same  right  there  as  his  West-End  brother  has  in 
Hyde    Park    or    Kensington    Gardens.       Chingford    and 

Chigwell,  tea  at  the  Wake 
Arms,  and  the  walk  to  Epping 
Town — which  of  us  does  not 
connect  happy  memories  with 
each  of  these  names  ? 

Mr.  Hocking's  Woodford 
home  is  placed  a  little  back 
from  the  road.  It  is  a  fine, 
eccentric  old  house,  standing 
in  three  acres  of  ground,  with 
its  broad  lawn,  its  kitchen 
garden,  its  spreading  cedars 
and  stately  oaks,  which  suggest 
that  the  original  owner  must 
have  annexed  a  portion  of  the 
forest.  Beyond  the  paddock 
which  bounds  the  property  the 
wide  glades  open  out,  and  on 
fine  afternoons  you  may  meet 
Mr.  Hocking,  in  the  red  coat 
of  the  Epping  Forest  Golf 
Club,  returning  from  his 
favourite  pastime.  For  his 
little  girls,  and  especially  for 
the  blue-eyed  baby — Alison 
Trelawny  —  there  is  endless 
delight  amongst  these  fairy 
woods.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hock- 
ing's family  consists  of  four 
children,  the  ages  ranging  from 
fourteen  to  three — one  son  and  three  daughters.  The 
little  folks'  domain  is  in  the  oldest  and  most  picturesque 
part  of  the  house,  and  from  every  window  their  eyes  look 
out  on  the  green,  illimitable  country.  The  pictures  on 
the  household  walls  are  all  of  rare  merit,  and  must  wake 
in  them  that  love  of  travel  which  is  so  strong  in  the 
father  and  mother.  Above  the  dining-room  mantelpiece 
is  a  water-colour  painting  of  Heidelberg,  and  not  far  off 
are  Nuremberg  and  Rothenburg,  the  most  venerable  of 
German  towns.  Fine  engravings  from  Watu  and  Hume 
Jones  have  the  place  of  honour  in  the  drawing-room.  The 
study  where  Mr.  Hocking  works  is  a  moderate-sized  room 
on  the  second  floor,  which  holds  his  books,  writing-uble, 
and  a  few  comfortable  chairs.  Here  he  settles  to  his  desk 
every  morning  at  8.45,  meditates  for  a  few  minutes  on  the 
outlines  of  his  chapter,  and  then  writes  steadily  on  till 
1.T5.  Thoughts,  as  he  sometimes  says,  come  faster  than 
the  pen  will  write  them.  He  has  no  typewriter,  and  never 
dictates,  but  in  these  four  hours  of  concentrated  labour  he 
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MR.   HOCKING  AT  THE   AGE  OF   15 

can  usually  accomplish  a  task  of  nearly  four  thousand  words. 
His  "  copy  "  is  written  on  small  quarto  ruled  notepaper,  in 
a  clear,  firm  handwriting,  with  hardly  a  single  erasure. 
Besides  his  great  gifts  as  a  novelist,  he  possesses  superb 
business  qualities  which  would  have  brought  him  to  the 
top  of  any  profession,  and  which,  joined  to  the  great 
blessing  of  vigorous  health,  enable  him  to  support  from 
year  to  year  the  burden  of  two  men's  work.  Strong  as  he 
is  physically,  mentally,  and  spiritually,  Mr.  Hocking  finds 
it  necessary  to  take  a  holiday  on  the  Continent  during  the 
winter.  While  preparing  the  materials  for  his  recent  book, 
"  A  Flame  of  Fire,"  he  spent  six  weeks  in  Spain,  and  this 
winter  he  has  visited  Adelboden.  He  usually  arranges  to 
give  most  of  Tuesday,  part  of  Wednesday,  and  sometimes 
Thursday  evening,  to  literary  work.  Friday  and  Saturday 
are  devoted  to  his  sermons, 
which  are  fully  written  out. 
Three  sermons  a  week,  the 
responsibility  of  a  great  build- 
ing scheme,  and  the  usual 
amount  of  pastoral  duty,  might 
seem  to  most  men  a  sufficient 
occupation.  Mr.  Hocking 
manages,  in  addition,  to 
write  a  new  story  every  year, 
and  his  works  already  number 
fourteen  complete  novels. 

When  he  left  Burnley,  he 
was  doubtful  about  resuming 
ministerial  work  for  a  time, 
and  he  settled  at  Barnet  for 
several  years ;  but  the  Wood- 
ford friends  gave  him  an 
earnest  invitation  to  the  pas- 
torate of  Union  Church,  and 
although  he  had  been  asked 
to  undertake  a  lecturing  tour 
in  Australia,  he  accepted  the 
proposal   for  a   year,    on   the 


understanding  that  he  should  preach  three  times  a  week 
at  Woodford,  while  still  residing  at  Barnet.  Congregations 
began  to  grow  rapidly,  young  men  were  attracted  from  far 
and  near,  and  the  problem  of  enlargement  had  to  be  faced. 
Mr.  Hocking  accepted  the  pastorate  on  the  understanding 
that  a  new  church  would  be  provided  for  him.  This  fine 
building,  which  will  seat  nearly  a  thousand  people,  is  rapidly 
approaching  completion.  The  first  sermon  will  be  preached 
by  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU,  it  is  hoped,  on  Thursday,  April  28. 
The  architect  (Mr.  C.  Harrison  Townsend)  is  at  the  head 
of  his  profession,  and  even  the  casual  observer  can  see  the 
stamp  of  genius  on  these  noble  arches  and  stately  aisles. 
Baptists,  Congregationalists,  Methodists,  Presbyterians,  and 
even  Anglicans  will  find  in  Union  Church  a  beloved  home, 
and  worship  in  perfect  harmony  under  the  leadership  of 
this  eloquent  and  famous  minister. 


11.   Mr.   Hocking's  Life-Story 

No  one  has  a  better  right  to  interpret  Methodism 
than  Mr.  Joseph  Hocking,  for  he  has  been 
associated  from  earliest  childhood  with  two  of  its  branches 
— the  Bible  Christians  and  the  United  Free  Methodists. 
He  was  born  at  Terras,  a  Cornish  village,  in  the  parish 
of  St.  Stephen's,  which  is  seven  miles  from  St.  Austell,  and 
eight  from  Truro — seven  miles,  Mr.  Hocking  will  tell  you, 
from  the  nearest  gas-lamp.  His  father  was  the  manager 
and  part  owner  of  a  tin-mine,  and  greatly  beloved  in  the 
parish.  Both  parents  were  loyal  Bible  Christians,  and 
Cap'n  'Ocking,  as  the  mine  manager  was  called,  was  a  class 
leader  from  the  age  of  twenty-five  till  his  death.  The 
Bible  Christians  originated  in  North  Devon,  where  an  earnest 
and  devout  clergyman,  who,  after  his  conversion,  began  to 
preach  Methodist  doctrines,  had  been  removed  by  the 
Bishop  to  make  way  for  a  fox-hunting  parson.  After  his 
departure,  the  people  wrote  to  the  Methodists,  asking  them 
to  establish  a  "cause"  amongst  them,  but  as  they  were 
then  a  feeble  folk  in  the  district,  this  hope  was  not  realised, 
and  the  dissenters  formed  themselves  into  a  separate  body 
called  Bryanites,  the  name  by  which  the  Bible  Christians 
were  originally  known.  Their  stronghold  is  in  Devon  and 
Cornwall.      Near   Terras   they    have  a  low,    thatch-roofed 
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chapel,  the  shutters  of  which  are  closed  all  through  the 
week,  lest  the  cows,  passing  along  the  road,  should  break 
the  windows.  Trelyon  Chapel,  as  it  is  called,  belongs  to  a 
circuit  which  had  twenty-three  chapels,  and  one  minister. 
The  sixty-five  local  preachers  usually  supplied  the  pulpits. 
At  Trelyon  Chapel  the  pulpit  was  shaped  like  a  wine-glass. 
There  were  only  two  pews,  one  occupied  by  the  chief 
farmer's  family,  the  other  by  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Hocking  and 
their  children,  of  whom  Joseph  was  the  youngest.  The 
building  has  room  for  about  eighty  people,  most  of  whom 
sat  on  backless  forms.  The  chandelier  was  supported  by  a 
piece  of  broken  rope,  and  in  three  holes  were  placed  iron 
cups  to  contain  the  candles.  One  of  the  iron  holders  had 
fallen  out,  and  Mr.  Hocking  still  recalls  the  curious 
appearance  of  the  lopsided  arrangement.  As  a  very  little 
boy  he  was  proud  to  go  to  chapel  with  his  hand  in  his 
father's  pocket,   to  hear  his  talk  on  the  road  with  other 


Mr.  Hocking's  Childhood 
The  home  in  which  Joseph  Hocking  spent  his  childhood 
was  built  by  his  father,  and  is  likely  to  stand  for  several 
generations  to  come.  An  ancient  sycamore  tree  over- 
shadows it,  and  when  all  is  still  at  night,  the  breaking  of 
Atlantic  waves  can  be  distinctly  heard  from  the  quiet 
meadows  which  surround  the  house.  These  meadows 
were  a  favourite  haunt  for  day-dreamers,  and  Joseph  used 
often  to  lie,  like  Sentimental  Tommy,  under  trees  and 
hedgerows  during  long  mornings  and  afternoons,  his  mind 
full  of  vague,  delicious  dreams  about  the-  career  that  lay 
before  him.  He  imagined  himself  a  prosperous  author  with 
an  income  of  ;^8,ooo  a  year,  while  editors  wrote  letters  and 
pressed  him  to  contribute  to  their  pages.  His  hero  in  those 
childish  days  was  his  big  brother  Silas,  eleven  years  older 
than  himself,  who  was  preparing  for  the  ministr)*.  Two 
miles  from  the  Bible  Christian  Chapel  was  the  church  and 


MR.   HOCKINGS  STUDY 


members,  and  to  note  his  dignified  position  in  the  little 
community.  If  the  local  preacher  failed,  Cap'n  'Ocking 
would  often  be  asked  to  give  the  address.  The  constant 
change  of  preachers  made  an  agreeable  variety  for  the 
children,  and  the  little  Joseph  was  quite  convinced  that  the 
ablest  man  was  he  who  shouted  loudest,  and  emphasised  his 
words  by  resounding  blows  on  the  Bible.  Looking  back  to 
those  distant  days,  he  is  still  impressed  with  the  deep 
earnestness  of  the  local  preachers,  many  of  whom  were 
labourers  or  small  farmers,  and  with  their  passionate  faith 
in  the  doctrines  which  they  proclaimed.  If  we  could  visit 
Trelyon  Chapel  on  a  Sunday  evening  nowadays,  we  should 
find  that  little  change  had  taken  place.  The  preacher  would 
probably  be  a  clay-worker,  earning  from  iis.  to  J  6s.  a  week. 
There  is  still  no  harmonium  or  organ,  but  hymn-books  are 
more  numerous  than  in  Mr.  Hocking's  childhood,  when  his 
father  used  to  give  out  two  lines,  and  when  the  congregation 
had  sung  them,  two  more,  and  so  on  to  the  end.  The 
precentor  himself  sang  treble,  an  old  farmer  chimed  in 
with  bass,  and  women's  voices  made  out  a  rather  feeble 
harmony. 


school  of  the  Free  Methodists,  and  the  boy's  future  con- 
nection with  that  denomination  arose  from  his  early 
attendance  at  its  Sunday  school. 

Education  and  Study 
There  were  not  many  books  in  the  boy's  home ;  the 
first  he  read,  at  the  age  of  eight,  was  "  Uncle  Tom's  Cabin." 
A  little  later  his  brother  Silas  returned  from  his  first  circuit, 
and  brought  with  him  a  copy  of  "  Kenilworth."  This  novel 
created  for  the  boy  a  new  world.  Although  he  had  no 
library  within  his  reach,  he  had  committed  to  memory 
practically  the  whole  of  the  New  Testament.  At  the 
Sunday  school  it  was  the  custom  to  give  a  ticket  for  every 
three  verses  learned  ;  twenty  tickets  were  valued  at  a  penny, 
and  these  pennies  were  stored  up  towards  the  purchase,  at 
the  end  of  the  year,  of  Sunday-school  prizes.  Joseph 
Hocking's  prize  was  Eadie's  "  Biblical  Cyclopaidia,"  but  he 
did  not  derive  much  pleasure  from  this,  as  his  brother  took 
it  away  to  his  first  pastorate  at  Pontypool.  After  reading 
"  Kenilworth,"  the  boy  saved  his  money  until  he  possessed 
sixpence,  then  walked  to  St  Austell,  and  purchased  two 
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Other  VVaverleys  at  threepence  each  copy.  The  publisher, 
as  he  still  remembers,  was  John  Dicks,  of  the  Strand, 
London.  Gradually  he  acquired  the  whole  of  the  Scott 
novels,  each  of  which  he  read  several  times,  and  these  were 
his  only  secular  reading  up  to  the  age  of  thirteen.  "  Rob 
Roy  "  is  still  his  chief  favourite.  At  the  age  of  twelve  he 
wrote  a  three- volume  novel  called  "The  Fisherman's 
Children."  His  story-telling  gifts  had  given  him  quite  a 
reputation  amongst  his  playmates.  The  tale,  written  chiefly 
in  the  meadows,  was  completed  one  Sunday  afternoon,  and 
sent  to  his  brother  and  mentor,  who  was  now  a  minister. 
He  is  believed  to  have  destroyed  the  manuscript ! 

Mr.  Hocking  received  his  early  education  at  the  local 
village  school,  which  was  attended  by  all  the  children  of 
the  parish.  The  fees  were  graduated  according  to  the 
social  position  of  the  parents.  The  master,  Mr.  Baillie, 
was  an  excellent  teacher,  particularly  strong  in  mathematics. 
He  drilled  his  elder  boys  thoroughly  in  arithmetic,  Euclid, 
and  algebra,  giving  in  many  respects  as  good  an  education 
as  that  of  the  ordinary  grammar  school,  except  that  no  Latin 
or  Greek  were  taught. 

The  Tin-Mines 

One  of  the  boy's  chief  pleasures  was  going  down  into 
the  tin-mines  and  talking  with  the  miners.  The  knowledge 
thus  gathered  has  been  useful  in  several  of  his  novels. 
Cornwall  is  honeycombed  underground,  and  it.  often 
happens  that  a  mine  may  have  been  worked  fifty  years  ago 
for  what  it  was  worth  at  the  time,  and  then  abandoned. 
Water  fills  up  the  disused  hollow,  and  in  one  day  has  been 
pumped  out  for  further  operations.  The  chief  danger  is 
lest  from  some  old  tunnel  or  disused  level  the  water  should 
break  in  and  drown  the  men  in  the  mine.  Mr.  Hocking 
remembers  the  consternation  of  the  village  when  two 
drowned  men  were  brought  up  from  the  Blanco  Mine. 

The  desire  of  his  parents  was  that  one  at  least  of  their 
four  sons  should  enter  the  ministry.  They  lived  to  see 
their  wish  realised.  Their  eldest  son  is  now  a  wealthy 
merchant    in    California.     When   Joseph   was   fifteen,   his 


father  obtained  a  large  tract  of  common  land,  for  he  wished 
that  after  his  death  his  children  might  have  some  little 
plot  of  earth  which  they  could  call  their  own.  For  the 
next  two  years  the  boy  worked  with  the  men  on  the  farm, 
learning  to  plough,  attend  to  cattle  and  horses,  and  to 
sow  and  gather  crops.  Farming  in  Cornwall  is  never,  he 
thinks,  likely  to  be  very  remunerative.  One  may  earn  a 
living  at  it,  but  not  save  money.  He  still  cherished  his  hope 
of  one  day  earning  ^8,ooo  a  year  by  his  pen,  and  used  to 
plan  what  he  would  do  with  the  money.  He  sent  stories 
here  and  there,  but  was  never  successful  in  persuading 
editors  that  he  could  write  a  story  worth  printing.  The 
only  newspaper  which  came  to  his  home  was  the  Royal 
Cornwall  Gazette,  which  arrived  once  a  week.  On  very 
rare  occasions  chance  would  throw  in  his  way  a  copy  of 
the  Western  Daily  Mercury.  His  brother  introduced  him 
to  Chambers's  Journal,  and  his  sisters  used  to  borrow  the 
London  Journal,  the  London  Recorder,  Bow  Bells,  and 
similar  publications  which  found  their  way  into  remote 
parts  of  Cornwall.  The  Quiver  was  also  an  occasional 
visitor,  and  .was  largely  devoured  by  the  boy,  to  whom 
reading  was  a  joy  beyond  words.  His  early  tales  described 
the  romantic  adventures  of  knights  and  ladies ;  they  were 
based  on  "  Ivanhoe,"  and  usually  had  the  scene  laid  in 
France.  He  sometimes  thinks  it  might  have  been  better 
for  him  had  he  been  working  during  these  years  at  Caesar's 
Commentaries. 

At  the  age  of  seventeen  Joseph  Hocking  began  to  be 
weary  of  living  seven  miles  from  anywhere.  A  Government 
survey  was  being  made  of  Cornwall ;  he  wrote  to  the  Captain 
of  the  Royal  Engineers,  and  was  taken  on  to  learn  surveying. 
For  three  or  four  years  he  worked  hard  for  the  Ordnance 
Department,  and  rose  to  be  an  examiner,  which  is  the 
highest  department  of  the  field  work. 
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Divinity  Student  and  Pastor 
"  At  the  age  of  nineteen,"  as  he  says,  "  I  started  to  be 
a  Christian.  I  had  not  been  a  bad  lad  before,  but  had 
taken  no  definite  stand  on  the  right  side.  At  Lostwithiel 
I  and  a  companion— who  has  since  become  noted  as  a 
lecturer  on  South  Africa — went  to  the  penitent  form 
together.  I  do  not  know  that  there  was  any  great 
change  in  my  life,  but  after  joining  the  Church  I  seemed 
to  \x  directed  towards  the  ministry.  Some  old  people 
asked  me  to  tell  in  public  the  story  of  my  conversion,  and 
after  several  such  simple  addresses  I  was  put  on  the 
preachers'  plan,  and  my  name  indicated  by  an  asterisk. 
This  was  the  first  step  towards  probation  for  the  ministry. 
My  advance  was  rapid,  and  after  nine  months  I  was 
recommended  as  a  suitable  candidate  for  examination  with 
a  view  to  my  entering  college." 

Between  1S81  and  1884  Mr.  Hocking  was  a  student 
at  the  Free  Methodist  College,  Victoria  Park,  Manchester, 
and  on  leaving  was  the  first  man  of  his  year.  The  Principal 
at  the  time  was  the  Rev.  Anthony  Holliday,  of  whom  he 
speaks  with  warm  regard.  He  was  revered  by  all  his 
students  as  a  friend  and  helper.  While  studying  theology 
at  the  denominational  institute,  Mr.  Hocking  attended 
classes  for  languages,  literature,  logic,  metaphysics,  etc., 
at  Owens  College.  He  remembers  with  special  gratitude 
the  teaching  of  Professor  Adamson  and  Professor  A.  W. 
Ward,  who  was  afterwards  Principal  of  the  College,  and 
whose  forte  was  philosophy  and  literature.  The  young 
divinity  student,  although  still  cherishing  dreams  of 
authorship,  wisely  refrained  during  these  years  from 
literary  production,  and  devoted  his  whole  time  to  his 
classes.  College  finished,  there  stretched  before  him  yet 
another  four  years  of  probation.  He  was  appointed  to 
a  circuit  in  Yorkshire,  where  there  were  two  ministers 
to     eleven     churches.       The     Methodist     Free     Church 


has  an  admirable  system  of  ministerial  rotation,  which 
seems  to  combine  the  advantages  of  Congregationalism 
and  Methodism.  A  minister  is  permitted  to  remain  in 
one  charge  as  long  as  he  wishes  to  do  so,  and  his  people 
wish  to  have  him.  When  he  leaves,  he  is  never  in  danger 
of  finding  himself,  as  a  Congregational  minister  may,  with- 
out a  charge.  A  committee  provides  him  with  a  new 
appointment.  In  practice,  however,  the  Free  Methodists 
tend  to  copy  their  Wesleyan  brethren,  and-  to  adopt  a 
three  years'  itinerary.  A  migratory  feeling  prevails 
throughout  the  Church,  and  long  pastorates  are  the 
exception  rather  than  the  rule. 

In  Yorkshire  Mr.  Hocking  met  the  lady  who  has 
become  his  wife,  and  who,  amongst  many  accomplishments, 
holds  the  LL.A.  diploma  of  St.  Andrews  University. 

From  this  first  circuit  he  was  transferred  to  Battersea. 
On  arriving  in  London,  he  longed  to  be  back  in  the  country. 
He  was  appalled  by  the  vast,  seething  crowds,  by  the  rushing 
wave  of  life,  and  by  the  sense  of  the  utter  insignificance  of 
each  unit  amidst  the  masses.  He  had  come  unexpected, 
and  might  depart  unnoticed.  But  he  soon  felt  at  home 
amidst  new  scenes  of  lalwur,  and  began  to  interest  himself 
in  the  condition  of  the  poor.  Many  of  the  scenes  in  his 
best  novel,  "All  Men  are  Liars,"  are  painted  from  life 
in  the  Battersea  slums. 

His  next  change  was  to  Thornton  Heath,  where  he 
remained  seven  years.  The  Church  when  he  went  had  a 
hundred  members,  and  he  left  it  with  its  memliership  more 
than  doubled.  As  the  suburban  population  is  constantly 
shifting,  this  increase  represents  a  much  larger  numlwr  of 
persons  received  into  fellowship.  I  may  say  here,  from 
personal  recollection,  that  Mr.  Hocking  is  a  brilliant 
platform  orator,  and  that  the  Free  Methodist  anni- 
versary at  which  I  first  heard  him  speak  was  one 
of  the  most  fascinating  religious  meetings  I  have  ever 
attended. 
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First  Literary  Work 

At  Thornton  Heath  he  began  writing  again,  partly  as, 
because  his  salary  was  a  small  one,  he  found  it  difficult  to 
pay  his  way  in  a  middle-class  suburb.  He  had  a  rare 
piece  of  good  fortune  in  being  invited  by  a  friend  to 
accompany  him  to  the  Holy  Land.  They  spent  five  weeks 
in  Palestine,  and  Mr.  Hocking  afterwards  visited  Egypt  and 
went  up  the  Nile.  This  journey  provided  material  for  his 
first  story,  "  Elrad  the  Hie :  a  Tale  of  the  Sea  of  Galilee." 
Walking  down  Ludgate  Hill  with  his  wife  one  morning,  he 
wondered  to  what  publisher  he  should  offer  it.  Should  it 
be  Routledge  or  Ward,  Lock  &  Co.?  He  tossed  up^  and 
the  choice  fell  on  the  latter  firm,  so  he  called  at  their  office, 
and  was  admitted  to  Mr.  Bowden's  room.  "Mr.  Bowden, 
who  at  that  time  was  managing  director  of  Ward,  Lock 
&  Co.,  and  has  since  been  one  of  my  best  friends,"  says  Mr. 
Hocking,  ''received  me  very  politely,  and  promised _  to 
consider  my  story,  putting  a  strong  emphasis  on  the  word 
'  consider.'  I  sent  off  the  manuscript,  and,  to  my  great 
delight,  presently  received  a  letter  to  say  that  it  was 
accepted.  On  the  same  day  my  first  baby,  Mona,  was 
born,  so  that  two  great  joys  came  together.     This  story  was 


afterwards  published  along  with  the  '  Monk  of  Mar  Saba," 
a  tale  of  the  Syrian  desert.  Next  I  wrote  '  Jabez  Easter- 
brook,'  a  religious   novel." 

These  two  books,  and  "  Zillah  :  a  Study  in  Spiritualism," 
were  largely  sold  as  Sunday-school  prizes.  Mr.  Hocking's 
first  really  important  novel  was  "The  Story  of  Andrew 
Fairfax,"  in  which  he  tried  to  describe  the  life  of  agri- 
cultural labourers  as  he  had  known  it  in  the  West  of 
England — more  human  and  less  sordid  than  the  lot  of  the 
working  man  in  Hardy's  "  Tess  of  the  D'Urbervilles." 
Next  came  the  book  by  which  he  is  best  known,  "All  Men 
are  Liars "  (the  title  was  suggested  by  Mr.  Atkins,  editor 
of  the  Young  Man).  A  wave  of  pessimism  was  sweeping 
over  the  country  at  the  time.  Newspapers  were  publishing 
letters  under  the  heading  "Is  Life  worth  Living?"  and 
Mr.  Hocking  thought  it  might  be  useful  to  describe  the 
effects  of  pessimism  on  a  young  man's  life. 

"The  Fields  of  Fair  Renown"  is  the  life-history  of  a 
young  author.  By  this  time  Mr.  Hocking  had  been  called 
to  Burnley,  where  for  three  years  he  ministered  to  a  con- 
gregation nearly  as  large  as  the  City  Temple.  After  leaving 
Burnley,  he  settled  in  London,  and  his  fame  as  a  preacher 
and  author  has  been  growing  from  year  to  year. 


Christianity  and  Civilisation.— History  discloses  no 
power  which  has  been  so  efficient  in  civilisation  as  Christianity. 
That  no  stimulus  to  moral  growth  and  individual  improvement 
is  comparable  to  that  which  flows  from  the  person  and  cross  of 
Christ  will  be  granted  by  all  who  have  experienced  it.  .  .  . 
The  same  vital  forces  which  avail  for  the  regeneration  of  the 
individual,  avail  also,  though  in   methods  less  direct,  for  the 


regeneration  of  society  ;  and  no  other  forces  do  supply  a 
permanent  and  sufficient  elevating  power.  Other  forces,  no 
doubt,  have  their  place  and  their  results,  but  whether  we  con- 
sider the  operation  of  these  forces  in  ancient  civilisations  or  in 
modern  races  outside  of  Christendom,  we  are  equally  compelled 
to  recognise  that  they  lack  some  essential  factors,  which  only 
Christianitj'  supplies. — Dr.  Marcus  Dods. 
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To  the  Uttermost  Farthing 

BY    HANNAH    B.    MACKENZIE 


"  A  /f  ■'^^'  '  sp^^''  'o  y°"  •"*  moment,  Mr.  Grant  ? " 

iVl  Morley  Grant  paused  on  the  quiet  semi-suburban 
street.  It  was  dark,  though  only  about  four  o'clock,  for  the 
month  was  the  darkest  of  the  year.  Morley  Grant  had  left 
the  town  of  Jutehaven  behind,  and  was  walking  homewards  at 
a  brisk  pace. 

He  was  a  well-known  figure  in  Jutehaven,  where  he  was  a 
leading  manufacturer,  a  magistrate,  a  member  of  every  public 
body  in  the  town.  His  very  walk  denoted  the  man's  character  : 
there  was  purposeful  energy  in  every  step,  as  well  as  in  every 
line  of  the  strong,  square,  bronzed  face.  It  was  not  a  handsome 
face  :  unlike  Mirabeau,  of  whom  Emerson  says,  "  He  had  an 
ugly  face  on  a  handsome  ground,"  Morley  Grant  had  a  good, 
trustworthy,  and  almost  noble  face  on  an  ugly  ground.  No 
one  who  knew  him  would  have  doubted  his  word  of  honour 
against  evidence  black  as  night. 

He  answered  the  speaker  at  once,  lifting  his  hat.  It  was 
a  woman  who  addressed  him — young,  pallid,  hollow-eyed,  with 
a  fine,  clearly  cut  face,  dark  hair,  brown,  thinly  cut  patrician 
nose,  and  beautiful  mouth  and  chin. 

"Can  I  do  anything  for  you,  Miss  Kennedy?" 

"  Yes,  ...  if  you  will,''  she  answered,  a  little  choked  in  her 
utterance. 

They  walked  on  a  few  steps.  The  road  was  quiet  ;  hardly  a 
passing  footstep  broke  the  silence. 

As  Joan  Kennedy  did  not  speak,  Grant  went  on  : 

"  Can  we  speak  of  it  here,  or  shall  I  go  with  you — home  ? " 

"  No,  no  ! "  she  cried,  a  kind  of  suppressed  an.\iety  in 
her  tone.  "  Here— and  now,  Mr.  Grant.  ...  It  is  about  my 
father." 

Morley  Grant's  face  hardened.  A  man  of  honour  himself, 
he  had  neither  respect  for,  nor  trust  in,  Keith  Kennedy,  who 
was  a  solicitor  in  Jutehaven.  Grant  knew  him  to  be  a  gambler  : 
lately  he  had  suspected  him  to  be  worse.  And  yet  Grant  had 
no  feeling  of  scorn  for  the  poor  girl  now  speaking  to  him. 

Joan  went  on,  in  a  low  but  almost  hard  voice,  her  fingers 
interlaced,  a  spot  of  crimson  on  each  pale  cheek. 

"  He  has  been  on  the  brink  of  ruin  for  long.  He  had  heavy 
bills  coming  in  :  he  could  not  pay  them  ;  and  he  expected  a  rise 
in  Virginian  stock  shares.  He  had  five  thousand  pounds  held 
in  shares  for  Mr.  George  Grant,  and  he  .  .  .  used  it.  The 
Virginians  can't  pay  par  ;  he  is  bankrupt,  and  Mr.  Grant's 
money " 

She  paused  suddenly,  putting  her  hand  to  her  throat. 

Morley  Grant  said  quietly  : 

You  mean  that  your  father  has  embezzled  that  five  thousand 
pounds  of  my  cousin's  ? " 

She  clasped  her  hands  :  he  saw  her  bite  her  lips  as  if  to 
keep  down  a  cry. 

"  I  suppose  it  is  what  they  call— embezzlement,"  she  said. 

"And  what  do  you  want  me  to  do.  Miss  Kennedy  ? " 

"You  are  his  cousin — Mr.  Grant's  cousin.  I  hardly  know 
him.  I  came  to  you.  I  thought  you  might— plead  for  us  — ask 
him  to  be  patient— not  to  persecute.  And  I  will— we  will— pay 
it  all  back  yet.  I  thought  you  could  do  it  if  any  one  could," 
and  for  a  moment  a  half-cry  seemed  to  ring  through  her  words. 
"You  were  once— Jack's  friend,"  she  added  slowly. 

Grant  started.  Yes,  seven  years  ago,  when  he  had  been 
twenty-five,  and  Joan  a  slip  of  a  girl  of  thirteen,  Jack  Kennedy- 
poor  Jack,  who  had  perished  out  in  the  Soudan— had  been  his 
dearest  friend.      Joan  was  appealing  to  him  by  that  memory. 

He  suddenly  turned  and  held  out  his  hand. 

"Yes.  For  Jack's  sake  I  will  do  what  you  wish.  Miss 
Kennedy.  Can  you  come  here  again  to-morrow— or  shall  I 
write  ? " 

"  I  will  come  to-morrow,"  she  said  quietly.     "Thank  you." 

It  was  all  she  said.  Somehow  Morley  Grant  felt  a  little 
disappointed. 

She  was  there  at  the  same  spot,  at  the  same  hour,  next  day. 
Morley  Grant  was  there  before  her.  He  came  forward  with 
his  hat  in  his  hand,  but  they  did  not  shake  hands. 

"My  cousin  is  willing  to  do  as  you  wish,  Miss  Kennedy. 
He  is  a  humane  man  ;  he  will  not  press  those  who  are  down. 


But  he  is  not  rich,  and  the  loss  is  a  heavy  one  to  him.     He 
is,  besides,  a  married  man  with  a  family." 

Morley  Grant  paused,  then  went  on  in  the  same  business- 
like tone  : 

"  I  have  made  an  arrangement  with  him  by  which  I  shall  be 
your  creditor  instead  of  my  cousin.  Five  thousand  pounds  are 
as  well  lying  with  him  as  lying  in  bank  stock  with  me.  You 
will  therefore  let  your  father  understand  that  I  am  his  creditor, 
not  my  cousin." 

A  red  spot  burned  on  Joan  Kennedy's  cheek.  She  put  her 
hand  to  her  throat  as  if  she  were  choking,  then  said,  in  a  hard, 
dry  voice  : 

"Then  you  have  paid  that  money  to  Mr.  George  Grant .'  " 

"  It  is  a  matter  of  convenience  between  Grant  and  myself. 
You  have  only  to  deal  with  me,"  said  Morley  Grant  quietly. 
"  I  shall  not  press  you  ;  but  you  do  not  need  to  say  so  to  your 
father.     You  understand  ? " 

"  I  understand,"  Joan  said,  with  bent  head.  What  humilia- 
tion could  be  greater  than  was  hers  at  this  moment  ?  "  And 
you — will  trust  us,  Mr.  Grant  ? " 

"  I  will  trust  you^'  he  said,  with  a  very  slight  emphasis  on 
the  word. 

She  held  out  her  hand  :  it  was  trembling.  She  drew  it  back 
quickly,  feeling  she  had  no  right  to  offer  her  hand  now.  But 
Morley  Grant  put  out  his  own,  and  clasped  hers. 

"  Do  not — worry  yourself,"  he  said,  with  a  man's  awkward- 
ness. "Goodbye,  Miss  Kennedy.  "I  hope  I  shall  sec  you 
soon  again — when  you  feel  inclined." 

She  made  no  answer  ;  he  remembered  .ifterwards  that  she 
had  not.  He  carried  away  with  him  a  vivid  impression  of  her 
as  she  had  stood  there  facing  him— her  dark,  sad  eyes  full 
of  a  desolation  and  loneliness  that  moved  him  strangely,  her 
lips  drooping,  her  face  very  pale.  He  did  not  know  then  how 
long  he  was  to  carry  that  remembrance  with  him. 

It  was  exactly  a  week  later  that  Morley  Grant,  visiting  his 
cousin  (ieorge  on  the  afternoon  of  Mrs.  (leorge's  "at  home" 
day,  was  addressed  by  Miss  Muriel  Grant,  a  handsome  girl 
of  eighteen,  whose  second-cousinship  did  not  prevent  her 
having  certain  private  designs  on  Morley,  as  she  handed  him 
his  cup  of  tea. 

"  Did  you  hear  the  latest  scandal  in  town,  Morley .'  That 
rascally  lawyer  Kennedy  has  absconded,  taking  his  daughter 
with  him." 

Morley  started. 

"  Absconded  ?     Are  you  sure,  Muriel  ?" 

"  Perfectly  sure.  They  say  his  house  is  to  be  seized  by  the 
creditors,  because  they  won't  get  another  penny.  No  one 
knows  where  he  has  gone.  And  the  girl,  too  !  For  all  her 
saintly  airs,  I  suspect  Miss  Joan  was  no  better  than  her 
father." 

Morley  Grant  turned  away.  He  felt  his  face  must  betray 
him  to  sharp-eyed  Miss  Muriel.  He  was  bitterly  disappointed 
He  had  trusted  in  Joan  with  all  his  heart,  and  now  she  had 
disappeared,  leaving  no  word  or  sign  behind.  Had  she,  then, 
been  unworthy  of  his  trust  ? 

He  found  the  story  was  quite  true.  The  Kenned)-s  had 
disappeared,  "and  left  not  a  wrack  behind."  No  one  knew 
anything  about  them  ;  no  one  was  to  know  in  the  long  weeks 
and  months  and  years  to  follow. 

Jutehaven  talked  of  them  for  a  little  ;  then  the  subject 
ceased  to  be  the  nine  days'  wonder,  and  dropped.  The 
Kennedys  were  forgotten.  Perhaps  there  was  only  one  man 
in  Jutehaven  who  was  haunted  by  the  memory  of  those  wrong- 
doers, and  he  was  the  man  to  wham  they  were  indebted  for 
the  money  which  perhaps  had  aided  them  in  their  flight. 
Yet  strangely  enough,  it  was  not  of  Keith  Kennedy  that  Grant 
thought,  but  of  Joan. 

#  •  •  •  • 

Five  years  had  passed  since  Keith  and  Joan  Kennedy  had 
disappeared  in  the  backwaters  of  life,  when  one  morning  at 
breakfast  Morley  Grant  received  a  letter  addressed  in  a  hand 
he  did  not  recognise.     He  opened  it,  and  a  Bank  of  England 
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note  for  /i,ooo  fluttered  out.  A  sudden  flush  mounted  Morley 
Grant's  face  ;  he  opened  the  sheet  of  paper  accompanying  it, 
and  read  : 

"Dear  Sir,— 

"  I  enclose  the  fifth  part  of  the  sum  due  to  you  by  my 
father.  I  trust  in  other  five  years  I  shall  have  remitted  the 
total  of  the  remainder. 

"  Yours  sincerely, 

"Joan  Kennedy." 

The  cold,  quaint  little  note  set  Morley's  pulses  hammering. 
This  was  the  girl  he  had  distrusted  !  He  might  have  known 
better. 

Morley  Grant  was  thirty-seven,  but  he  did  a  thing  now  which 
only  impulsive  youth  would  have  done.  He  looked  at  the 
address — it  was  one  in  a  quiet  London  suburb — and  suddenly 
took  a  resolution  to  go  to  the  metropolis  for  the  week-end.  He 
excused  the  action  to  himself  by  furbishing  up  some  business 
affair. 

On  Saturday  afternoon  he  was  ringing  the  bell  at  the  small, 
dingy  house  in  Forest  Gate.  A  maid-of-all-work  opened  the 
door. 

Yes,  Miss  Kennedy  was  in.  Would  the  gentleman  step 
tjpstairs  ?  It  seemed  to  Grant  amazing  that  he  should  have 
found  her  so  easily. 

He  was  surprised  at  his  agitation.  He  was  hardly  master 
of  his  own  voice  when  the  servant,  announcing,  "A  gentleman 
to  see  you.  Miss  Kennedy,"  opened  the  door.  What  right 
had  he  to  force  himself  upon  the  girl,  who  evidently  wished  to 
cut  herself  off  from  her  old  life  ? 

It  was  a  small,  rather  shabby  room.  By  the  writing-table 
a  woman  sat  busily  writing.  She  rose,  and  he  saw  that  it  was 
Joan.  Joan— but  how  changed  ! — looking  so  many  years 
older,  with  lines  in  her  forehead  and  silver  streaks  in  her  dark 
hair.  It  was  the  face  of  a  woman  who  had  worked  and 
suffered,  and  been  purified  by  her  work  and  her  suffering,  to 
whom  it  had  been  true  that — 

Knowledge  by  suiTering  entereth, 
And  Life  is  perfected  by  Death. 
And  as  Morley  Grant  looked  at  her,  he  thought  she  had  grown 
rarely  beautiful. 

He  spoke  at  last,  uttering  the  commonplace  greeting  ;  but 
before  he  uttered  the  words  Joan  had  started,  the  vivid  colour 
flowing  into  her  pale  face,  then  retreating,  leaving  her  deadly 
pale. 

"  Is  it  you,  .  .  .  Mr.  Grant  ? "  she  said,  at  last,  and  he  saw 
that  she  was  trembling  all  over.  He  took  the  seat  she  indicated, 
and  for  a  few  moments  there  was  silence — such  a  silence  as 
seems  to  contain  years  of  life. 

"You  got  my  letter?"  Joan  said  at  last.  "Did  it  .  .  . 
satisfy  you  ? " 

"  More  than  that,"  he  answered  quickly.     "  1  am  afraid " 

He  glanced  round  at  the  shabby  room.  "  You  must  not  hurry," 
he  said  awkwardly.  "  I  can  wait — any  length  of  time.  .  .  . 
How  is  you  father  ? " 

"  He  died  six  months  ago,"  she  answered  in  a  low  voice. 
"  But — I   was   glad  he   knew   I   could  finish  the  work  I  had 


undertaken.  ...  I  had  written  a  few  stories  before  1  left 
Jutehaven,  and  when  I  came  here  the  editors  were — kind. 
Then  I  wrote  a  book  which  took  the  public  fancy,  and  I  have 
made  a  good  deal  of  money  by  it.     It  is  called  '  Quicksands.'  " 

He  had  read  it,  and  it  had  vaguely,  unaccountably  moved 
him.     Now  he  knew  why. 

"  You  have  found  your  career,"  he  said  slowly.  "  Then  you 
must  be— quite  happy?" 

"Is  anyone  that?"  she  answered,  a  little  tremulous  smile 
more  pathetic  than  tears  on  her  lips. 

When  Grant  rose  to  go,  he  asked  if  he  might  call  again. 
He  would  be  in  London  for  some  days,  he  said,  hardly  knowing 
why  he  said  it.     And  Joan  did  not  say  no. 

He  came  again  and  again  during  the  ten  days  he  remained 
in  London,  spinning  out  his  business.  Then  one  morning  he 
called,  and  found  Joan  at  her  work. 

"  I  am  sorry  ;  but  1  am  going  back  to  Jutehaven  to-morrow," 
he  said  abruptly. 

The  colour  left  Joan's  cheeks,  and  she  sat  idly  playing  with 
her  pen.     Then  Morley  Grant  rose  and  walked  to  her  chair. 

"  Before  I  go  I  wish  you  to  promise  me  something.  It  is — 
that  you  will  think  no  more  of  that  debt.  I  do  not  require  the 
money,  and  it  will  distress  me  if  you  send  it.     Promise." 

"  I  cannot."  She  looked  up  now,  into  his  face.  "  I  shall 
never  be  happy  till  I  have  paid  it  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  I 
cannot  bear  that  the  stain  should  rest  on  us— my  father  and  I  — 
that  we — cheated  _)'o«." 

"  For  Heaven's  sake,  don't  use  that  word  1  "  he  muttered 
passionately.  "  I  was  your  brother's  friend  ;  for  his  sake  let 
it  pass.  You  might  wish  to  repay  it  to  any  other  ;  but  not 
to  me." 

"To  you,  more  than  to  any  other,"  she  answered  quickly, 
and  then  paused,  a  sudden  agitation  sweeping  over  her  face. 
But  Morley  Grant  took  a  step  nearer,  and  this  time  laid  his 
hand  on  her  arm . 

"  Joan  !  "  He  felt  the  quiver  that  ran  through  her  hand  and 
arm,  and  at  that  moment  Morley  Grant  realised  for  the  first 
time  how  much  she  was  to  him.  "  Joan,  why  to  me  more  than 
to  any  other?  Oh,  child!" — a  passion  of  tenderness  broke 
through  his  voice — "tell  me." 

She  started  up,  and  stood  away  from  him,  a  sudden  fear  in 
her  eyes  mingled  with  some  other  feeling.  She  looked  like  a 
conscious  guilty  creature.  Then  suddenly  she  lowered  her 
face  into  her  hands. 

Morley  Grant  was  at  her  side  in  a  moment,  and  had  drawn 
her  hands  away. 

"  Joan"— how  his  voice  thrilled  ! — "  you  say  you  must  pay 
that  debt  to  the  uttermost  farthing.  Then  you  shall— but  in  my 
way,  not  yours.  You  shall  pay  it,  and  I  will  see  that  you  do  so 
to  the  uttermost  farthing — with  love." 

"  No,  no  ! "  cried  Joan,  sobbing  as  he  took  her  in  his  arms. 
"  My  disgraced  name,  Morley— you  must  not  I  !  will  not  let 
you,  because  " — her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper — "  I  love  you." 

He  stopped  then,  and  kissed  her  lips  :  and  Joan  knew  he 
had  taken  possession  of  her  for  ever. 

"  Yes,"  he  said  triumphantly,  "  I  know.  But  I  shall  not  be 
content  till  you  repay-me,  Joan,  to  the  Uttermost  Farthing." 


The  First  Easter  Evening 

BY  THE  BISHOP  OF  DURHAM 


IT  was  the  late  evening  of  the  Resurrection  Day.  We  have 
traced  that  eventful  day  through  the  afternoon  to  some 
time  after  sunset,  when  the  two  pedestrians  of  the  Emmaus 
Road  hastened  back  to  the  city  with  their  great  discovery. 
.  .  .  We  follow  them  to  the  city  gate,  which  then  probably,  for 
it  was  Passover  time,  stood  open  all  night.  We  trace  them  to 
the  street  where  the  house  of  the  upper  chamber  stood  ;  to 
the  courtyard  gate,  fastened,  "for  fear  of  the  Jews,"  but 
opened  to  the  known  voices  outside  ;  to  the  inner  door,  up 
a  flight  of  stone  steps,  and  opening  direct  into  the  great 
room.  This  also  was  unlocked,  at  the  call  of  friends.  And 
now  the  two  streams  of  wonder  and  joy  met  together :  the 
chamber  was  full  of  voices.  "  The  Lord  is  risen  indeed,  and 
hath  appeared  unto  Simon  " ;  "  We  too  have  met  him  on  the 


road";    "He  made   Himself  known  to  us  in  the  breaking  of 
bread." 

What  a  scene  of  eager  interchange  of  heart  and  speech  ! 
The  spacious  place,  where  light  and  shadow  play  from  the 
evening  lamps  upon  the  company,  is  full  of  broken  sound. 
Such  a  moment  had  never  been  on  earth  before.  An  event  of 
infinite  wonder  was  before  them,  as  it  were  at  their  very  feet. 
The  dead  was  living,  and  in  His  own  right  and  power  the 
seeming  awful  defeat  of  the  Cross  was  only  the  antecedent  to 
the  supreme  and  irreversible  victory  in  which  the  beloved 
Master  taking  His  life  again,  presented  Himself  as  indeed  the 
Life,  "  declared  Himself  to  be  the  Son  of  God  with  power," 
'  the  power  of  an  endless  life,"  "  by  the  resurrection  from  the 
dead."     Let  us  often  return  in  thought  to  that  memorable  hour. 

—  From  Sunday  to  Sunday. 
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The    Bible    Society   and    its   Centenary 


FROM   CRANMER'S    BIBLE, 
APRYLL,   1540 


HE 

festival  has  been  cele- 
l)rated  with  a  success 
which  astonished  even  its 
warmest  friends.  It  is  not 
too  much  to  say  that  our 
generation  has  witnessed 
no  religious  demonstra- 
tion so  unanimous,  so 
widespread,  so  heartfelt 
and  sincere.  Some  of 
the  chief  personages  and 
potentates  in  the  world 
have  recognised  its  importance.  While  members  of  the  Royal 
Family  attended  a  special  thanks- 
giving service  in  St.  Paul's,  Presi- 
dent Roosevelt  kept  Bible  Sunday 
in  the  same  way  at  Washington. 
The  German  Emperor  sent  a 
special  donation  to  the  Society's 
Centenary  Fund.  Anglican  pre- 
lates of  every  school  of  thought 
have  united  with  the  leaders  of  the 
Free  Churches  in  praising  God  for 
the  Bible  and  in  congratulating  the 
Society  which  exists  to  make  the 
Bible  cheap  and  common  among 
all  nations.  Outside  these  islands 
the  occasion  has  been  celebrated 
not  less  heartily  by  the  Churches 
of  the  Reformation  throughout  the 
Continent  of  Europe,  as  well  as  in 
all  the  British  Colonies,  and  in  the 
United  States.  The  idea  of  "  Uni- 
versal Bible  Sunday"  is  popular 
rather  than  ecclesiastical,  and  it 
has  kindled  the  imagination  of 
multitudes  of  Christian  people  who 
crowded  the  Centenary  services 
and  meetings  in  our  great  cities. 
Amid  so  much  that  distracts  and 
embitters  modern  Christendom, 
there  has  been  something  pecu- 
liarly inspiring  about  this  vast  practical  proof  of  religious 
unity.  Bible  Sunday  has  supplied  Christians  with  one 
more  reminder  that  the  things  which  divide  them  are 
temporal,  but  the  things  which  unite  them  are  eternal. 

Such  a  celebration  really  forms  a  signal  tribute  and 
testimony  to  the  unique  place  which  the  Society  has  won  for 
itself  by  a  hundred  years  of  unselfish  service.  The  success 
of  the  festival  in  detail  represented  many  months  of 
laborious  preparation.  Among  the  most  important  of  these 
preliminaries  was  the  task  of  presenting  the  Society's  career 
in  historical  form.  For  this  special  service  the  Committee 
were  fortunate  in  securing  the  help  of  Mr.  William  Canton, 
a  gifted  man  of  letters  who  is  in  the  fullest  sympathy  with 
subject.      Two    stately   volumes    have    been    already 


BY  THE  REV.  T.  H.  DARLOW 
Literary  Superintendent 

Bible  Society's  great  and  popular  style  which  cannot  fail  to  be  of  eminent  service 
to  its  cause.  The  young  are  not  forgotten  :  they  will 
respond  eagerly  to  a  charming  sketch  of  the  Society,  also  by 
^^r.  Canton,  entitled  "  Little  Hands  and  God's  Book,"  in 
which  the  author  displays  those  literary  and  imaginative 
qualities  which  have  .set  him  in  the  front  of  the  front  rank 
of  writers  for  children. 


TITLEP.\GE    OF    THE     FIRST    EDITION     OF    KING 
JAMES'S  BIBLE  {AUTHORISED  VERSION),    1611 


his 


published  by  Mr.  Murray,  bringing  the  Society's  official 
record  down  to  1854,  and  two  others  are  in  preparation. 
Mr.  Canton  has  also  found  time  to  write  a  single  smaller 
volume,  which  he  calls  "  The  Story  of  the  Bible  Society," 
tracing  its  expansion  through  the  century  in  a  picturesque 


The  Genesis  of  the  Society 
The  Bible  Society  was  born  at  a  climax  of  national 
distress  and  peril,  in  the  gloomiest  year  of  that  long 
struggle  with  Napoleon  which  is  reflected  in  the  pages  of 
Mr.  Thomas  Hardy's  new  dramatic  poem,  "The  Dynasts." 
In  1804  the  dread  of  French  invasion  lay  upon  England 
like  a  nightmare.  The  three  per 
■^/Jiri  cents,  fell  to  54^,  and  the  price  of 
bread  rose  till  it  reached  \s.  ^\d. 
for  the  quartern  loaf.  Wordsworth 
had  just  written  the  sonnet  which 
begins — 

Thest  times  touch  monied  worldlings 
with  dismay. 

We  may  marvel  at  the  faith  and 
courage  of  a  handful  of  men  who, 
amid  such  conflicts  and  disasters, 
could  band  themselves  together  to 
publish  the  Gospel  of  peace.  The 
Society  w.is  allied  j  in  its  origin 
with  many  of  the  religious  and 
humanitarian  movements  of  the 
time.  Among  its  warmest  friend* 
were  the  men  who  fought  and 
vanquished  the  Slave  Trade,  and 
the  men  who  founded  the  great 
Evangelical  Missions.  All  these 
societies  trace  their  descent  from 
the  spiritual  awakening  which  took 
place  in  Flngland  towards  the  end 
of  the  eighteenth  century.  To 
quote  Mr.  Canton's  words,  "In 
that  passionate  revival  of  religious 
life  men  have  recognised  a  counter- 
vailing power  prepared  against 
the  anarchy  and  paganism  of 
the  French  Revolution  and  the 
colossal  t)ranny  of  Napoleon; 
and  to  its  eflects  on  the  mind 
and  character  of  the  nation — 
far  beyond  any  other  cause  or 
influence — has  been  ascribed 
the  stability  of  Great  Britain 
in  the  most  terrible  crisis  the 
world  has  ever  known." 

Mr.  Canton  sketches  in 
vivid  outline  one  chief  secret 
of  the  Society's  rapid  success. 
This  may  be  summed  up  in  the 
word  "decentralisation."  Dur- 
ing the  first  five  years  of  its 
existence  the  Society's  re- 
ceipts averaged  about  ;£^'),ooo 
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annually.  Suddenly  and  with  a 
strange  spontaneity  Auxiliary  Bible 
Societies  began  to  appear.  "They 
sprang  up  on  all  sides,  unpre 
meditated,  independent,  composed 
of  all  religious  denominations." 
These  numerous  semi-independent 
local  bodies,  each  with  its  little  group 
of  zealous  workers,  had  special  facili- 
ties for  understanding  and  supplying 
the  needs  of  their  own  districts.  As 
a  result,  an  extraordinary  increase 
took  place  in  the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  in  England,  while  the  con- 
tributions from  Auxiliary  Societies 
alone  rose  to  ^,£'61,000  in  the  year 
before  Waterloo. 


Women  and  the  Bible  Society 
Soon   Juvenile    Associations  and 
Ladies'    Bible   Societies    also    came 

into  being.  It  is  curious  to  find  with  regard  to  these 
latter  that  "there  was  a  solemn  shaking  of  heads — 
much  grave  talk  of  the  proprieties,  of  domesticity,  of  the 
refinement  of  the  sex,  of  '  the  sphere  of  the  Christian  fair.' 
Grim  stress  was  laid  upon  the  indecorum  of  young  women 
visiting  (without  escort,  too)  the  cottages  of  the  poor,  where 
their  feelings  might  be  hurt  by  improper  language,  or  their 
delicacy  wounded  by  the  occurrence  of  unpleasant  scenes. 
Even  Mr.  Owen,  who  was  in  favour  of  the  co-operation  of 
'  females,'  felt  anxious  that  they  should  be  employed  in  a 
manner  '  comporting  with  that  delicacy  which  has  ever  been 
considered  as  characteristic  of  the  sex,  and  which  con- 
stitutes one  of  its  best  ornaments  and  its  strongess 
securities.'  We  smile  at  it  all  now ;  but  it  is  a  curious 
illustration  of  the  manners  of  the  time,  that  not  until  the 

first  anniversary 
held  at  Exeter 
Hall  in  1831 
were  '  the  Chris- 
tian fair '  per- 
mitted to  take 
part  in  the  public 
proceedings  of 
t  h  e  Society." 
We  may  add  that 
at  the  present 
t  i  m  e  the  S  o- 
ciety's  various 
Auxiliaries, 
Branches,  and 
Associations,  at 
home  and 
abroad,  number 
nearly  eight 
thousand. 

We  wish  we 
had  space  to 
quote  Mr.  Can- 
ton's description 
of  England  in 
those  dark  jears 
"during  which 
the  monstrous 
Corn  Laws 
blighted  the 
hopes        and 


MR.   JOSEPH    H.\RUC.\STLE 
In    whose  office,   on   Old  Swan    Stairs,  it   was   resolved 


to  found  the  Bible  Society 


energies  of  the  people,  .  .  .  when 
everything  was  taxed,  from  the  school- 
boy's top  to  the  medicine  of  the 
dying  man."  During  that  long  period 
of  suffering  and  agitation  the  Bible 
Society  was  expanding  its  operations, 
chiefly  among  the  classes  most  sorely 
tried  and  distressed,  proving  itself  a 
living  and  far-reaching  power  among 
the  moral,  social,  and  political  forces 
of  the  age. 

George  Borrow 
Side  by  side  with  its  extension 
at  home,  the  Society  took  root  and 
flourished  in  most  countries  of 
Europe,  and  began  its  wonderful 
career  of  missionary  service  in  non- 
Christian  lands.  On  the  list  of  its 
foreign  agents  no  name  is  so  distin- 
guished as   that   of  George    Borrow. 

Concerning  this   remarkable    man    of  letters,    "  the    prose 

Morland    of  a    vanished    roadside,"    it   must    not  be   for- 
gotten   that,    in    the 

service   of  the  Bible 

Society,  he  first  learnt 

how   to    write.      His 

earliest  book,  "  The 

Bible       in      Spain," 

which  won    him    his 

reputation,  is  largely 

a    transcript    of    his 

correspondence   with 

the  secretaries  while 

he  was  the   Society's 

agent  in  the  Penin- 
sula. This  corre- 
spondence had  been 

mislaid  or  lost  sight 

of   for    many    years, 

until  it  was  unearthed 

in  the  crypt  of    the 

Bible   House  by  the 

late  Rev.  J.   Gordon 

Watt.      The   present 

writer,    who     was    his 

not    easily    forget    the 


REV.  JOSEPH   HUGHES 
Who  suggested  the  idea  of  a  Bible  Society 


companion 
sensation 


in 
of 


OLD  SWAN   STAIRS,    NEAR   LONDON    BRIDGE 
Where  the  Bible  Society  was  founded 


that  search,  will 
discovering  that 
Borrow's  first  letter  after  he  landed  at  Lisbon  agrees 
almost  word  for  w.ord  with  the  opening  chapter  of  "  The 
Bible  in  Spain,"  and  includes  the  dramatic  story  of  the 
sailor  who  dreamed  his  own  death.  We  may  add  here 
that  the  whole  correspondence,  and  indeed  Borrow's 
connection  with  the  Bible  Society  from  first  to  last,  were 
creditable  alike  to  the  Committee  and  to  their  brilliant  and 
impulsive  agent. 

The  Unbuilding  of  Babel 
Mr.  Canton  gives  due  prominence  to  the  Society's 
astonishing  linguistic  record.  By  the  aid  of  missionaries 
and  translators  in  many  lands,  it  has  been  able  to  publish 
or  circulate  the  Scriptures  in  371  different  languages  and 
dialects,  which  are  current  among  seven-tenths  of  mankind. 
Considered  merely  as  an  achievement  in  philology,  this 
result  would  arouse  admiration  and  wonder,  especially  when 
we  recollect  that  scores  and  scores  of  these  languages  were 
first  reduced  to  writing  in  order  that  they  might  become 
vehicles  of  the  Gospel.     The  endless  work  of  translation 
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and  revision  goes  on  perpetu- 
ally. From  the  nature  of  the 
case,  a  missionary  version 
must  needs  be  tentative :  it 
cries  out  for  correction  and 
re-correction  as  years  pass  by. 
But  some  of  the  most  im- 
pressive and  affecting  pages 
of  Mr.  Canton's  History  are 
those  which  describe  how 
even  a  crude  and  imperfect 
translation  of  God's  Book  be- 
comes a  means  of  grace  to  its 
untutored  readers ;  it  has 
power  to  make  them  wise 
unto  salvation.  "  It  tell  me 
my  heart,"  says  the  negro. 
"  It  makes  men  new,"  says 
the  Bechuana.  Out  of  the 
mouths  of  savages  come 
testimonies  to  the  wonderful 
words  of  God.  When  the 
Sechuana  New  Testament  was 
printed  in  1841,  the  first  con- 
signment was  taken  up  to 
Lattakko  by  David  Living- 
stone, then  on  the  threshold 
of  his  career  of  adventure  and 
discovery.  The  native  teachers  received  it  with  delight. 
"  We  have  never  heard  of  such  a  thing,"  they  said.  "  Our 
fathers,  who  have  all  died  in  darkness,  could  not  tell  us 
about  it.  We  thought  it  was  a  thing  to  be  spoken  to;  but 
now  we  know  it  has  a  tongue,  which  speaks,  and  will  speak, 
to  the  whole  world.  .  .  .  Here  is  the  Book,  and  it  can  talk 
where  there  are  no  Teachers.  If  a  believer  reads  it,  it 
tells  the  same  news;  if  an  unbeliever  reads  it,  the  Book  is 
still  the  same.  This  Book  will  teach,  preach,  and  tell  news, 
though  there  were  no  Teachers  in  the  country." 

We  may  cite 
another  instance  from 
the  opposite  end  of 
the  earth.  When  Dr. 
Ridley  was  conse- 
crated Bishop  of 
Caledonia,  British 
Columbia,  in  1879, 
not  one  of  the  nine 
native  languages  had 
been  reduced  to 
writing ;  to-day  the 
^Vord  of  God  is 
read  in  the  tongues 
of  five  nations,  and 
the  savage  hunters 
and  trappers  of 
twenty  years  ago 
print  their  own  Scrip- 
tures.  "Bishop," 
said  one  of  the  Red 
Indians  when  the 
first  Gospels  were 
issued,  "before  you 
came  we  had  the 
door  ajar,  and  a  little 
light  [from  the  texts 
given  them  to  com- 
ni  i  t    to   memory] 


shone  into  the  dark  and 
dismal  home.  Now  we  nee 
the  .Saviour  walking  and  talk- 
ing, and  going  on  from  Heth- 
Ifhem  to  Olivet,  leading 
right  up  to  the  throne  of 
God." 

Experience  proves  that 
the  New  Testament  itself  is 
the  most  evangelical  of  evan- 
gelists, the_  most  energetic  of 
reformers,  the  most  ubiquitous 
of  missionaries.  In  the 
eighteenth  century,  when  the 
Highlanders,  on  political 
grounds,  were  denied  copies 
of  their  Gaelic  Bibles,  Dr. 
Johnson  penned  an  indignant 
protest — and  his  words  may 
still  convict  us  of  slackness 
in  spreading  abroad  the  Scrip- 
tures :  "  To  omit  for  a  ytar, 
or  for  a  day,  the  most  ejfuadous 
method  of  advancing  Chris- 
tianity, is  a  crime." 


MR.  WILLIAM  CANTON 
The  Historian  oi  the  Bible  Society 


The  Moral  of  the  Centenary 
We  have  only  succeeded 
in  touching  the  fringe  of  an  immense  and  fascinating  sub- 
ject. One  quite  obvious  reflection  arises  out  of  this 
Centenary  festival— a  reflection  which,  like  most  things 
that  are  natural  and  obvious,  comes  home  to  thoughtful 
minds  with  singular  force.  Beyond  all  question,  the  most 
popular  book  in  the  world  is  the  Bible.  Newspajiers 
quarrel  about  their  comparative  circulations,  and  publishers 
advertise  the  enormous  sales  of  works  of  fiction  and  the 
number  of  editions  through  which  they  run.  But  one  Book 
is  always   in   constant    demand,  and  outsells  every  other 
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volume  published. 
To  quote  the  words 
of  a  prominent 
New  York  book- 
seller,  "  You  may 
talk  about  your 
multitudinous  edi- 
tions of  popular 
novels,  but  the 
Bible  leads  them 
all,  year  in  and 
year  out."  The 
world's  great 
classics  are  books 
which  deal  with 
matters  of  perma- 
nent and  universal 
interest,  matters 
which  concern  every 
one  and  dwell  in 
the    general    heart 


of  the  race.  There  is  one  Book, 
and  only  one  Book,  which  deals 
with  all  the  chief  concerns  of  man, 
and  provides  for  human  nature  as 
a  whole.  The  Bible  alone  takes 
account  of  the  deepest  and  the 
holiest  facts  in  our  experience.  It 
speaks  with  accents  which  are  not 
of  this  world.  It  teaches  us  about 
the  things  which  will  really  matter 
at  last.  To-day,  at  the  end  of  a 
century  of  the  fiercest  criticism,  this 
Book  remains  intact  in  everything 
which  makes  it  to  be  the  Bible. 
It  is  read  more  widely,  it  is  work- 
ing more  mightily  than  ever.  It 
makes  most  progress  among  the 
progressive  nations.  Never  has  it 
exerted  such  profound  and  far- 
reaching  influence  over  mankind. 
This  miraculous  vitality  of  the  Bible 
forms  the  overwhelming  practical 
refutation  of  those  who  have  striven 

to  tear  it  into  fragments.      It  survives   and   prevails  and 
triumphs   by  the   power  of  an  endless  life. 


as  Edward  III.  and  his  royal  costumes  ;  while,  next  door  to 
the  Bible  House,  stands  the  picturesque,  red-brick  Church 
of  St.  Andrew-by-the-\Vardrobe,  which  had  for  its  rector 
at  the  end  of  the  eighteenth  century  the  Rev.  William 
Romaine,  author  of  the  "Life,  Walk,  and  Triumph  of 
Faith,"  and  an  early  friend  of  the  Bible  Society.  Printing 
House  Square,  with  the  office  of  the  Times,  is  close  at  hand, 
and  behind  the  Bible  House  the  splendid  curve  of  the 
dome  of  St.  Paul's  rises  against  the  sky. 

The  present  Bible  House  is  probably  the  most  stately 
and  impressive  home  of  any  religious  society  in  the  world. 
Over  its  principal  entrance  is  carved  on  an  open  book  ir> 
stone,  "  The  Word  of  the  Lord  Endureth  for  Ever."  An 
inscription  just  inside  the  portal  records  that  "  This  House, 
erected  by  means  of  funds  contributed  specially  for  the 
purpose,  was  commenced  in  the  year  1866  and  completed 
in  1868."  Passing  through  the  doorway,  we  ascend  a  short 
flight  of  steps  to  the  Central  Hall.  On  the  right-hand  wal) 
two  tablets  of  black  marble  perpetuate  the  names  of  the 
original  President,  Vice-Presidents,  Officers,  and  Committee 
of  the  Society.  Under  the  balustrade  runs  the  solemn 
legend,  "  Heaven  and  earth  shaH 
pass  away,  but  My  \Vord  shall  not 
pass  away." 


The  Committee'Room 

From  the  Central  Hall  a  mas- 
sive stone  staircase  conducts  us  to 
the  first  floor,  where  the  large  Com- 
mittee-room is  the  scene  of  the  de- 
liberations of  those  who  direct  the 
Society's  operations  in  all  quarters 
of  the  world.  The  walls  of  this 
spacious  chamber  are  hung  with 
portraits  of  the  Society's  former 
Presidents — Lord  Teignmouth  and 
Lord  Bexley,  Millais's  noble  paint- 
ing of  the  Earl  of  Shaftesbury,  and 
Hermann  Herkomer's  more  recent 
likenesses  of  the  Earl  of  Harrowby, 
and  of  Mr.  Caleb  R.  Kemp,  the 
esteemed  and  beloved  Chairman 
of  Committee.  The  room  has  as- 
sociations of  peculiar  interest  from 


The    Bible    House    and 
Treasures 


its 


THE  first  premises  occupied  by  the  Bible  Society  stood 
on  a  site  in  Earl  Street,  extending  across  what  is  now 
Queen  Victoria  Street,  just  opposite  St.  Paul's  Station. 
The  foundation-stone  of  the  present  building,  hardly 
a  stone's  throw  distant,  was  laid  by  His  Majesty  the  King, 
then  Prince  of  Wales,  on  June  11,  1866.  A  contemporary 
account  describes  the  scene  on  that  occasion,  when  "  the 
sun  shone  brightly,  and  within  a  spacious  amphitheatre 
temporarily  erected,  2,000  persons  were  accommodated." 
The  immediate  neighbourhood  is  full  of  historic  memories. 
Recent  excavations  not  many  yards  away  disclosed  pillars 
and  arches  of  the  old  Blackfriars'  Monastery,  where  John 
Wyclifife  was  summoned  to  answer  for  his  heresies  before 
the  Legate  of  the  Pope.  Wardrobe  Chambers,  immediately 
in  the  rear,  still  preserve  a  name  which  dates  as  far  back 


THE  LATE  EARL    OF  SHAFTESBURY 

One    of    the    Society's    most    honoured    Presidents 


the  fact  that  hardly 
any  representative 
missionary  visits 
London  from  the 
foreign  field  with- 
out a  t  te  n  d  i  n  g  a 
meeting  of  the 
Committee  to  testify 
to  the  power  of 
God's  Book  among 
the  heathen  in  dis- 
tant lands.  Such 
missionary  visitors 
and  translators 
have  included  the 
venerable  Dr.  Mof- 
fat, Dr.  J.  G.  Baton, 
Dr.  Langham  of 
Fiji,  Bishop  Steere 
of  Zanzibar,  Bi.shop 
Hannington  the 
martyr,  and  Bishop 
Cronther  the  negro; 
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Pilkington,  the  translator  from  Uganda,  and  Lawes  and 
Macfarlane,  the  translators  from  New  Guinea ;  while  the 
Kev.  E.  J.  Peck,  translator  of  the  Eskimo  Gospels,  told  how 
that,  at  his  remote  station  on  Blackland  Island,  Cumberland 
Sound,  news  of  Queen  Victoria's  death  only  arrived  seven 
months  after  it  had  occurred. 

On  the  wall  just  outside  the  committee-room  hang  two 
magnificent  elephant 
tusks,  presented  to 
the  Society  in  1892 
by  the  Emperor  of 
Abyssinia.  The 
larger  of  these  mea- 
sures more  than  six 
feet  in  length.  An 
accompanying  epistle 
written  in  Amharic 
from  "  the  King  of 
Kings  of  Ethiopia  " 
says,  "  Your  letter 
of  greeting  and  valu- 
able portions  of  the 
Holy  Scriptures  have 
safely  reached  me, 
and  I  am  greatly 
pleased  with  all. 
May  the  greatest  of 
all  Kings  give  you  an 
everlasting  reward. 
.  .  .  To  express  my 
heartfelt  thanks  for 
the  present  you  have 
sent  me,  I  forward 
to  you  two  elephant 
tusks."      Abyssinia 


is  one  of  those  countries  whose  door  remains  barrcrt 
against  missionaries,  but  not  against  Bibles.  In  a  more 
recent  letter  the  Emperor  writes,  "If  you  will  send  a 
quantity  of  these  books  to  Adis  Abeba,  ...  I  will  see  ■ 
that  they  are  distributed,  and  that  a  good  price  is  paid 
for  them."  Accordingly  500  New  Testaments  have  been 
despatched  by  the  Society  into  Abyssinia  in  the  train  of 
the  Archbishop  of  Ethiopia. 

The  Library 
On  the  next  floor  wo  enter  the  Bible  House  Library, 
which  the  present  Bishop  of  Gloucester  has  described 
as  one  of  the  most  interesting  rooms  in  London.  It  i» 
dedicated  exclusively  to  one  Book.  The  shelves  which 
line  its  walls  contain  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  which 
represent  Bibles  or  portions  of  the  Bible  in  more  than 
four  hundred  different  languages.  The  collection  is  in 
some  respects  the  completcst  in  the  world.  Even  to  the 
thoughtless  visitor  such  a  library  speaks  with  arresting 
and  inspiring  voices.  For  it  embalms  the  lifelong  toil  of 
multitudes  of  translators  and  revisers  in  all  lands.  It 
represents  the  trophies  and  triumph  of  Christian  missions 
among  all  nations.  It  bears  a  solemn,  silent  witness  to 
the  miraculous,  victorious  vitality  of  the  record  and 
revelation  of  God. 

The    library   is  as  old  as  the  Society  itself.      The 
earliest  gift  of  books  came   from  Mr.  Granville  Sharp, 
whose   generous  example   has  been   followed   year   by- 
year  by   numerous   benefactors.     The  library  has  beer* 
gradually    increased    by    copies    of  the    Society's  owr> 
versions  and  editions.     It  was  further  enriched  by  the 
acquisition  in   1890  of  the  unique  collection  of  English 
Bibles  and  Testaments  which  had  lieen  brought  together 
by  the  late  Mr.  Francis    Fry,   of  Bristol.      This  included 
over  one  thousand  two  hundred  volumes,  and  was  secured 
through    special    subscriptions,   which    were    obtained   by 
the    persevering    zeal    of   the    late    Dr.    William    Wright. 
Besides   their   bibliographical   value   and   historic   import- 
ance,  many  of  these  books   contain   quaint   and  curious 
points  of  interest  which  are  reflected  in  the  popular  titles 
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-whic,li  'they 
have  received. 
In  the 
-"Breeches" 
Bible,  for  ex- 
ample, the 
garments 
made  by 
Adam  and 
Eve  are  thus 
■designated,  as 
they  had  been 
also  by  John 
Wycliffe  in 
his  earlier 
version. 
"Breeches" 
Bibles  are  by 
no  means  un- 
common, as 
the  rendering 
xippears  in  all 
copies  of  the 
•Geneva  Bible, 
•which  was 
translated  by 
English  exiles 

in  that  city  of  refuge  during  the  reign  of  Queen  Mary, 
and  afterwards  became  so  popular  among  the  Puritans 
in  this  country.  Between 
1560  and  1644  at  least 
one  hundred  and  forty 
•editions  appeared  of  the 
•Geneva  Bible  or  Testa- 
ment, one  hundred  and 
twenty  of  which  are  re- 
presented in  the  Bible 
House  library.  Similarly 
•Coverdale's  Bible  of  1535, 
the  earliest  complete  Eng- 
lish Bible  which  ever  issued 
from  the  press,  has  been 
sometimes  styled  the 
"Bug"  Bible,  from  its 
quaint  rendering  in  Psalm 
xci.  5,  "  So  y  thou  sha/t 
not  nede  to  be  af rayed  for 
^ny  bitgges  by  nigh/."  The 
old  Saxon  word  bug 
meant  simply  an  object  of 
fear,  and  is  preserved  in 
our  bugbear.  But  its 
more  popular  title  is  the 
"  Treacle  "  Bible,  derived 
from  the  translation  of 
Jer.  viii.  22,  "Is  there 
no  balm  in  Gilead } " 
•which  appears  in  Cover- 
•dale  as  follows  :  "There  is 
no  more  Triacle  at 
Galaad,"  the  old  English 
word  "  triacle  "  meaning, 
not  golden  syrup,  but  cure- 
Mil,  or  panacea.  So  the 
Vinegar"  Bible  gets  its 
name  from  a  misprint  in 
the    headline    to    one    of 
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the   parables, 
where  "  vine- 
yard" appears 
as  "vinegar." 
A    very    rare 
edition  of  the 
Authorised 
Version,  pub- 
1  i  s  h  e  d    in 
Charles      I.'s 
reign,      is 
known  by  the 
startling   title 
of      "The 
\V  i  c  k  e  d 
Bible"(i63i), 
because    in 
Exodus      XX. 
the      word 
"not"     is 
omitted  from 
one    of    the 
Command- 
ments.  Prob- 
a  b  1  y       the 
compositor 
considered 
this  in  the  light  of  a  practical  joke.     But  the  printers  were 
promptly  summoned  before  the  Court    of   High  Commis- 
sion, where  they  are  said 
to   have    been   fined  what 
was  then    the   heavy   sum 
of  ^300,   and   the   whole 
edition    of   one   thousand 
copies  was  ordered  to  be 
suppressed.      Addison  re- 
fers to   this    Bible   in   the 
Spectator,  No.  579.     Simi- 
lar though    less  grotesque 
misprints  occasionally   oc- 
cur.     In  a  Bible  of  1613, 
St.    Paul  is  made  to   say, 
in  rebuke,  ^'  I  praise  you" 
(i  Cor.  xi.  17).     A  Scotch 
Bible  printed  in  1760  says, 
quite  in    accordance    with 
certain  modern  theories  of 
self-  protection,  "  Him  that 
taketh  away  thy  cloke,  for- 
bid to  take  atvay   thy  coat 
also  "      (Luke      vi.      29). 
Another   Scotch    Bible   of 
1 761    reads,     "  Afahe    me 
NOT  to  go   in   the  path  of 
Thy   commandments^^   (Ps. 
cxix.    35).      The    wisdom 
of  the  Bible  Society's  rule, 
by  which    all    its   editions 
arc   issued  "without   note 
or  comment,"  is   exempli- 
fied  by  a  note  which  ap- 
pears  in  Matthew's  Bible 
of  1549,  on  the  phrase  ir> 
I  Peter  iii.  7,  "To  dwell 
with   a  wife   according   to 
knowledge,"  "And  yf  she 
be  not  obedient  and  healp- 
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<'ull  vnto  hym,  he  endeuoureth  to  beate  the  feare  of  God 
into  her  heade,  that  therby  she  maye  be  compelled  to 
<earne  her  duitie  and  do  it."  Tindale's  New  Testament 
has  a  quaint  phrase  desciibing  the  Child  Jesus  in  the 
midst  of  the  doctors,   "both  hearynge  tlieiii,   and  positive 


them";   while  in  the  Great  Bible  »ve  read  for  "Cast  thy 

bread,"  "  SenJe  thy  vitaylts  ouer  y'  waters." 
I       Besides  Bibles  in  English,  the  library  embraces  \-ersions 
/  in  all  the  great  vernaculars  of  mankind.     The  earliest  edition 
'  which  the  Society  helped  to  publish  was  St.  John's  Gospel 
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in  Mohawk  and  English  for  the  "Six-Nation  Indians  in  Upper 
Canada  and  Ohio."  The  latest  version,  which  found  its 
place  in  the  library  only  last  month,  is  St.  Mark's  Gospel 
in  Chattisgharhi,  a  dialect  of  Hindi,  spoken  by  over 
three  million  people  in  Northern  India.  The  translation 
is  due  to  the  German  Evangelical  Mission  in  the  Central 
Provinces,  and  Chattisgarhi  becomes  language  No.  371  in 
the  long  list  of  versions  which  have  been  published  or 
promoted  by  the  Society. 

We  have  no  space  to  particularise  a  tithe  of  the  curious 
and  costly  treasures  in  the  library.  In  a  case  in  the  centre 
of  the  room  lies  the  Codex  Zacynthius,  a  Greek  uncial 
palimpsest  of  St.  Luke,  brought  from  the  Island  of  Zante, 
and  presented  by  General  Colin  Macaulay,  the  uncle  of  the 
historian,  and  afterwards  edited  for  the  Society  by  Dr. 
Tregelles.  It  belongs  to  the  seventh  or  eighth  century, 
and  is  remarkable  as  being  the  oldest  known  MS.  with  a 
commentary.  Here  again  is  a  Hebrew  Roll  of  the  Law 
written  on  sixty  sheepskins,  and  discovered  in  a  cave  near 
Damascus.  Here  is  a  Malagasy  Bible,  whose  stained  and 
mouldy-looking  leaves  testify  that  it  was  long  buried  in  the 
earth,  during  the  great  persecution  in  Madagascar.  Here 
is  a  martyr's  copy  of  St.  Matthew's  Gospel  in  the  language 
of  Uvea,  one  of  the  Loyalty  Islands,  which  preserves  a 
pathetic  story.  A  native  Christian  catechist  was  reading 
this  book  by  his  hut  door,  when  he  was  killed  by  a  savage 
blow  struck  from  behind  ;  the  smear  of  his  blood  where  the 
stroke  of  the  hatchet  fell  and  cut  off  a  corner  of  the 
page  is  still  visible.  And  here  also  is  the  Welsh  Bible, 
with  her  autograph  across  its  page,  which  once  belonged 
to  Mary  Jones,  the  Welsh  girl  whose  share  in  the  founding 
of  the  Bible  Society  has  been  told  so  often.  This  memorial 
banner,  worked  with  Chinese  letters,  painted  in  gold  on  red 
silk  by  native  Christians,  was  used  at  the  funeral  service 
for  the  Rev.  W.  T.  Benyon,  the  Society's  sub-agent  in  North 
China,  and  Mrs.  Benyon,  who  with  their  three  children  were 
murdered  by  the  Boxers  in  190c.  This  air-tight  box  with 
a  glass  cover  contains  a  piece  of  Mongolian  cheese  which 
was  given  in  exchange  for  a  Gospel  by  these  Asiatic  nomads, 
who,  having  no  proper  currency,  still  employ  the  primitive 
methods  of  barter. 

The  Warehouse 

Another  great  section  of  the   Bible   House  consists  of 
the  Warehouse,  extending  from  the  basement  to  the  roof. 
On  its  various   floors  are   stored   the  Scriptures  printed  for 
the  Society  in  England.     From  the  large  and  lofty  packing- 
room  on  the  ground  floor  over  6,000  volumes  on  an  average 
are  packed  and  sent  out  every   working  day.     It  may  be 
stated  here  that  the  Bible  Society  invariably  employs  some 
well-known  and  reliable  firm    of  printers   to   produce  the 
editions  which  it  publishes.     The  printing  of  the  Authorised 
Version  of  the  English  Bible  is  a  monopoly  which  has  been 
enjoyed   for   many  years   by   the    King's  Printer  and   the 
University  Presses  at  Oxford  and  Cambridge  ;  while  the  two 
last  named  also  possess  all  rights  in  the  publication  of  the 
English  Revised  Version.     They  have  no  better  customer 
than  the  Bible  Society,  which  during  1902-3  ordered  more 
than  a  million  and  a  quarter  copies  of  the  Scriptures  in 
English.     For  its  foreign  versions  the  Society  endeavours 
to  employ  printers  in  the  countries  for  which  the  books  are 


produced,  wherever  this  can  be  done  efficiently  and 
economically.  Thus  Italian  Bibles  are  produced  at 
Florence.  All  its  Russian  and  Slavonic  copies  are  printed 
for  the  Society  by  the  Holy  Synod  of  the  Russian  Church  • 
while  considerably  more  than  a  million  copies  of  Chinese 
Scriptures  were  printed  for  the  Society  last  year  in  China 
and  especially  in  Japan,  where  the  native  printers  are 
admirably  equipped  with  the  best  modern  machinery. 
Obviously,  however,  many  missionary  versions  must  be 
sent  home  to  be  printed  in  England.  In  transmitting 
these  books  to  their  distant  destinations,  the  greatest 
care  is  necessary  that  each  package  should  be  not  only 
water-tight,  but  adapted  in  size  and  weight  to  the  con- 
ditions of  its  transit.  Thus,  the  Scriptures  for  Uganda 
were  always  packed  in  long  narrow  boxes,  each  one 
weighing,  when  full,  56  lb.  These  were  formerly  carried 
on  the  heads  of  native  porters  for  hundreds  of  miles, 
through  swamps  and  forests,  inland  from  Mombasa  to  Lake 
Victoria  Nyanza.  The  new  railway,  which  runs  560  miles 
into  the  interior,  has  greatly  simplified  and  cheapened 
transit  to  Uganda.  Boxes  for  Malagasy  Scriptures  are 
broader  and  shorter,  weighing,  when  full,  40  lb.  apiece. 
These  are  still  carried  inland  by  porters  from  the  coast,  as 
no  railways  are  yet  available  in  Madagascar,  though  the 
roads  have  been  greatly  improved  under  French  rule. 

Books  for  the  Blind 

On  the  upper  floor  of  the  warehouse  may  be  seen  the 
process  of  inkless  printing  for  the  bltnd.  The  Society 
issues  these  editions  in  two  systems  of  type,  Moon  and 
Braille.  The  former  resembles  to  some  extent  the  ordinary 
letters  we  are  accustomed  to,  the  latter  consists  of  an 
ingenious  arrangement  of  little  dots,  resembling  the  letters 
of  the  Morse  alphabet  in  telegraphy.  The  process  of 
printing  the  Braille  books  is  as  follows :  A  sheet  of  porous 
paper  is  thoroughly  damped  and  then  placed  between  two 
folds  of  a  metal  plate  in  which  the  dot-formed  letters  have 
been  indented.  The  plate  is  then  put  into  the  printing- 
press,  where  a  strong  lever  forces  down  the  heavy  iron 
plates  upon  it.  On  the  plate  being  released,  every  little 
dot  is  found  clearly  reproduced  in  the  paper,  which  is  then 
hung  up  to  dry.  The  Society's  circulation  of  books  for  the 
blind  during  the  year  is  about  2,000  ;  and  1,700  volumes  of 
these  are  prepared  at  the  Bible  House  by  the  process  just 
described.  'l"he  Society  has  helped  to  issue  the  Scriptures 
in  embossed  type  for  the  sightless  in  altogether  thirty 
different  languages.  Few  of  us  realise  that  there  are  50,000 
blind  persons  in  Japan,  while  King  Edward  VII.  has  half 
a  million  blind  subjects  in  India. 

The  annual  bill  for  the  packing  cases  used  in  this 
warehouse  amounts  to  nearly  ^800.  The  books  stored  in 
the  warehouse,  together  with  those  lying  in  sheets  at  the 
builders,  amount  to  nearly  two  million  volumes.  If  we  take 
the  returns  for  1902-3,  the  last  year  for  which  the  Society's 
figures  are  complete,  we  find  that  its  total  issues  in  aU 
countries  were  5,946,000  copies,  or  nearly  20,000  for  every 
working  day.  During  the  hundred  years  of  its  existence 
the  Bible  Society  has  issued  altogether  the  immense 
number  of  186,000,000  copies  of  the  Scriptures,  and  has 
expended  more  than  ^14,003,000. 


Those  of  our  readers  who  would  like  to  learn  more  of 
the  deeply  interesting  history  of  the  Bible  Society  would 
do  well  to  read  it  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  Mr.  Canton's 
work,  frequent  reference  to  which  has  been  made  in  the  text. 
The  first  two  volumes,  which  have  now  been  issued,  are 
published  by  Mr.  John  Murray  at  30J.  ;  but  for  those  who 
find  this  price  prohibitive,   Mr.   Canton  has  written  a  shorter 


account  in  popular  form,  which  is  issued  by  Mr.  Munay 
at  bs.  The  volume  is  printed  in  excellent  type,  besides  being 
profusely  illustrated,  and  within  the  compass  of  360  pages 
there  is  set  forth  a  very  vivid  picture  of  the  origin,  growth, 
and  progress  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society, 
Mr.  Canton's  "Short  History"  would  make  an  admirable 
gift-book. 
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REV.    F.    B.    MEYER  IN   HIS  STUDY 


Ministerial    Libraries 

IV.   The    Rev.   F.    B.    Meyer's    Library 


T 


HE  cloke  that  I  left  at  Troas  with  Carpus,  bring 
when  thou  comest,  and  the  books,  but  especially 
the  parchments."  This  is  the  one  mention  that  remains 
to  us  of  the  library  belonging  to  the  greatest  missionary 
traveller  of  the  early  Church.  He  who  through  so  many 
years  was  "  lone  on  the  land  and  homeless  on  the  water " 
had  neither  leisure  nor  means  for  the  accumulation  of 
books.  The  learning  he  acquired  at  the  feet  of  Gamaliel 
was  preserved  in  memory  only.  Not  one  of  St.  Paul's 
possessions  bore  the  stamp  " (t  perpetuite"  which  we  read 
above  the  mouldering  dust  in  Pt;re-la-Chaise.  The  spirit 
of  his  life  is  enshrined  in  that  motto  of  the  Sidneys : 
"  Vix  ea  nostra  voco  "  ("  Scarcely  do  I  call  these  things 
our  own ").  Did  these  few  books,  we  wonder,  reach 
Rome  in  time  to  console  his  prison  hours,  or  were  they 
preserved  in  the  house  of  Carpus,  acquiring  a  legendary 
value  as  the  generations  passed  ?  The  thought  which 
connects  for  me  the  libraries  of  St.  Paul  and  of  Mr.  Meyer 
is  this — that  the  missionary  wanderer  must  often  leave  his 
books  with  Carpus.  Mr.  Meyer,  in  his  apostolic  labours, 
has  travelled  all  over  Europe  and  the  United  States, 
Palestine  and  Syria.  In  St.  Petersburg,  in  Christiania,  in 
Berlin,  at  Beyrout,  there  are  hundreds  who  can  say — 

What  soul  soe'er  in  any  language  can 

Speak  heaven  like  Ai's,  is  my  soul's  countrj-man. 

Mr.  Meyer's  books  are  rather  fewer  in  number  than  we 
might  expect  from  a  man  of  his  upbringing  and  rare 
intellectual  culture. 

Part  of  his  library  is  bestowed  in  the  study  of  his 
flat  near  Baker  Street,  and  a  second  portion— chiefly  con- 
sisting of  works  of  reference  and  theological  literature — is 
housed  in  his  private  room  at  Christ  Church,  Westminster. 


The  study  in  Portman  Mansions  is  a  small  room,  one  side 
of  which  is  occupied  by  a  glass-doored  bookcase  in  white 
wood,  which  may  contain  perhaps  fifteen  hundred  volumes. 
Facing  the  window  is  a  second  bookcase,  and  for  other 
furniture  there  is  a  massive  secretaire  in  walnut  wood 
which  belonged  to  Mr.  Meyer's  father,  his  own  writing- 
table,  and  a  lounge  chair.  The  secretaire  must  have  cost 
a  large  sum,  so  substantial  is  the  workmanship  and  so 
intricate  the  details.  It  is  from  five  to  six  fe«t  high,  and 
when  the  flap  desk  is  unlocked,  nests  of  small,  beautifully 
upholstered  drawers  are  disclosed.  I  have  seen  such 
cabinets  in  mediasval  German  towns,  and  as  Mr.  Meyer's 
grandfather  was  a  German,  this  is  no  doubt  a  family  heir- 
loom. It  is  a  production  of  the  old  laborious  cabinet- 
making  art,  and  in  its  durability  rebukes  the  makers  of 
modern  gimcrack  bureau  desks  and  writing-tables  which 
are  "  got  up  to  sell." 

A  portrait  of  Mr.  Moody  is  placed  on  the  top  of  this 
cabinet.  Above  the  mantelpiece  is  a  beautiful  engraving 
which  shows  our  Lord  seated  on  the  slope  of  a  hill  over- 
looking Jerusalem,  while  morning  dawns  over  the  hills  of 
Moab,  and  the  smoke  of  the  daily  sacrifice  ascends. 

Mr.  Meyer  talks  modestly  of  his  own  literary 
acquirements. 

"  My  life,"  he  says,  "  has  been  an  active  one,  so  full  of 
interests,  that  I  have  not  perhaps  given  enough  of  time  to 
study.  I  have  always  been  a  slow  reader,  and  the  books  I  have 
read  I  have  been  compelled  to  purchase,  because  I  am  always 
referring  to  them  for  material  for  sermons  and  lectures. 
Lending  libraries  have,  therefore,  been  of  little  service  to 
me.  I  think  carefully  over  my  books  ;  I  like  to  antagonise 
or  absorb  them  and  to  keep  them  for  reference.  The  actual 
number  of  books  I  have  read  during  my  life  is  comparatively 
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small.  It  is  my  practice  to  read  only  such  as  are  worth 
digesting,  and  are  likely  to  have  influence  on  character 
and  life.  From  my  earliest  days  my  fascination  has  been 
for  biography  and  history.  For  many  years  it  has  been  my 
habit  to  keep  a  biography  with  a  devotional  book  for  read- 
ing in  the  early  hours  of  the  morning.  The  Lives  which 
most  influenced  me  in  early  days  were  those  of  Henry 
Martyn  and  David  Brainerd,  and  I  owe  a  great  awakening 
to  the  reading  of  Stanley's  "  Life  of  Dr.  Arnold."  Next 
came  Robertson's  "  Life  and  Letters,"  "  The  Memorials  of  a 
Quiet  Life,"  and  so  through  the  years  to  Kingsley,  Edward 
Irving,  Dale,  and  lastly,  to  a  book  which  has  enthralled  me 
more  than  any  of  the  others  named,  "  The  Life  of  Phillips 
Brooks."  I  have  read  it  twice,  and  feel  inclined  to  read 
it  again,  for  you  must  know  that  Phillips  Brooks  has  long 
been  my  ideal  as  preacher  and  man.  I  could  never  tell  any 
one  what  his  sermons  have  been  to  me,  and  when  visiting 
America  I  have  eagerly  collected  every  scrap  of  information 
about  one  of  the  noblest  men  God  ever  made.  At  present 
I  have  Mr.  Gladstone's  Life  awaiting  careful  reading,  but  as 
yet  I  have  only  been  able  to  dip  into  it." 

Mr.  Meyer  says  that  his  reading  days  began  in  his  teens 
when,  fresh  from  school,  he  used  to  travel  to  his  father's  beauti- 
ful home  at  Streatham  by  the  railway  from  London  Bridge. 
On  these  journeys  he  steeped  himself  in  the  best  literature. 
The  first  book  he  remembers  mastering  as  a  child  was 
"Footsteps  of  Famous  Men,"  and  he  also  delighted  in 
Mayne  Reid's  novels,  "  The  Swiss  Family  Robinson,"  and 
"The  Pilgrim's  Progress."  On  his  railway  journeys  he 
read  Addison's  Essays,  Macaulay's  History,  D'Aubigne's 
Reformation,  Carlyle's  works,  and  other  solid  books.  He 
has  always  been  able,  even  in  the  noisiest  company,  to 
abstract  his  attention  from  immediate  surroundings,  and 
on  his  world-wide  journeys  in  later  life  has  pursued  many 
a  train  of  thought  and  reading  undisturbed  by  railways  or 
crowds. 

In  the  evenings  the  young  city  worker  used  to  read  in 
his  bedroom,  and  there  were  three  authors  on  his  shelves  at 
home  whom  he  learned  to  love.  One  was  Addison,  the 
other  Pollok,  and  the  third  Milton.  Carlyle's  "  French 
Revolution  "  attracted  him  greatly.  Macaulay  was  a  literary 
idol  whose  style  Mr.  Meyer  has  always  regarded  as  a  model. 
Other  much-loved  books  were  Prescott's  romantic  histories. 
As  a  youth  he  was  devoted  to  Mr.  Spurgeon,  and  read  one 
of  his  sermons  every  Sunday  evening  with  unfailing  regu- 
larity. 

"  Looking  back  to  these  early  days,  I  should  urge  young 
men  to  read  only  the  greatest  books,  for  we  never  forget 
what  we  read  before  twenty-five. 

"  I  have  never  been  a  devotee  of  poetry,"  continued 
Mr.  Meyer,  though  I  have  read  widely  in  this  department. 
History  and  biography  have  been  my  favourite  subjects,  and 
especially  such  books  as  Montalembert's  "  Monks  of  the 
West,"  and  anything  connected  with  the  great  and  noble 
spirits  of  Francis  and  Bernard,  and  the  influence  they 
exercised  upon  their  times.  Such  literature  has  an  in- 
vincible charm  for  me,  and  I  attribute  this  partly  to  the  fact 
that,  from  circumstances  I  need  not  now  detail,  I  was  thrown 
for  two  or  three  years  into  daily  communion  with  the 
late  Baldwin  Brown.  I  lived  in  the  same  house  with  him, 
and  attended  his  ministry  at  Claylands  Chapel.  I  was  a 
boyish  member  of  the  brilliant  circle  that  gathered  round 
him,  and  am  often  surprised  to  find  that  his  books  seem 
to  have  lost  their  hold  upon  the  thought  of  the  time.  To 
this  day  I  can  find  refreshment  in  'The  Divine  Life  in 
Man,'  'The  Divine  Treatment  of  Sin,'  and  his  wonderful 
Essays." 


I  may  add  that  Mr.  Meyer  was  living  with  his  uncle 
Mr.  George  Gladstone,  at  Clapham,  when  he  associated 
with  Baldwin  Brown.  During  these  years  a  tremendous- 
fight  was  going  on  about  Mr.  Brown's  book  "  The  Father- 
hood of  God."  Many  of  the  views  for  which  he  was- 
considered  a  heretic  are  now  accepted  by  nearly  all 
Churches.  Baldwin  Brown's  slight,  graceful  figure,  ethereal 
face,  and  charmingly  musical  voice  made  an  ineffaceable 
impression  on  the  boy's  mind.  From  this  revered  friend 
he  learned  to  take  a  generous  view  in  theological  matters, 
and  never  to  forget  the  rule  of  charity. 

"  May  1  confess,"  Mr.  Meyer  went  on,  "  that  I  am  very- 
fond  of  story-books?  I  read  Dickens  when  little  more  thar» 
a  child,  and  passed  from  him  to  Walter  Scott,  one  of  whose 
novels  I  still  read  every  year  on  my  holiday.  I  tried 
Thackeray,  but  could  never  get  through  more  than  a  third 
of  '  Vanity  Fair.'  I  could  not  endure  to  look  at  Society 
from  Thackeray's  pessimistic  and  cynical  standpoint. 
Another  favourite  writer  in  my  early  days  was  Kingsley — 
especially  his  '  Westward  Ho  ! '  '  Hypatia,'  and  '  Yeast.' 
Edna  Lyall  has  given  me  many  happy  hours  ;  but  far 
above  all  other  stories  I  place  '  John  Inglesant.'  Just  a 
little  below  it  comes  '  Romola,'  and  some  distance  below 
it  again  '  Lorna  Doone.'  I  need  hardly  tell  you  that  I 
delight  in  the  stories  of  Stevenson,  Barrie,  and  Ian  Maclaren. 
I  regard  'John  Inglesant,'  however,  as,  on  the  whole,  the 
greatest  novel  ever  written. 

"  Were  I  writing  on  the  influence  of  religious  books," 
Mr.  Meyer  continued,  "  I  should  go  back  to  Baldwirk 
Brown,  who  emancipated  me  from  the  thrall  of  a  rather 
rigid  Evangelicalism,  and  revealed  to  me  the  love  of  God  in. 
its  universal  scope  and  sweep.  Next  to  him  and  Phillips. 
Brooks  I  owe  much  to  Dr.  Martineau.  His  '  Hours  of 
Thought '  and  '  Endeavours  after  the  Christian  Life '  are 
amongst  my  most  treasured  possessions.  To  Bushnell  also 
I  have  been  deeply  indebted.  My  theology,  I  fear,  has 
been  left  hopelessly  out  of  account.  I  never  read  much  in 
this  direction,  and  have  largely  thought  out  my  own  system 
and  scheme  of  things.  That  scheme  was  in  part  suggested  to 
me  by  a  little  volume  of  sermons  which  I  have  never  seen 
noticed  by  reviewers,  but  which  to  ms  was  absolutely 
formative.  It  is  by  my  friend,  who  died  years  ago,  the  late 
Rev.  Wade  Robinson,  who  was  at  that  time  minister  of  the 
church  which  Mr.  Campbell  led  so  brilliantly  at  Brighton. 

"  Ever  since  the  Oxford  Convention  the  doctrines  of  the 
inner  life  have  taken  hold  upon  me  with  strong  insistence, 
and  have  led  me  into  much  quiet  thinking.  I  hope  that  some 
day  I  may  gather  the  results  of  this  into  permanent  form. 

"Science  has  taken  its  own  place  in  my  studies- 
chiefly,  I  think,  because  of  the  illustrations  it  provides  for 
sermon  work.  Interest  in  science  was  awakened  by  my 
beloved  relative  Mr.  George  Gladstone  (brother  of  the  late 
Dr.  John  Gladstone),  at  whose  house  I  once  spent  a 
memorable  week  when  the  British  Association  was  sitting,. 
and  met  the  most  learned  scientific  men  of  the  day.  Henry 
Drummond's  books,  I  need  hardly  say,  have  supplied  me 
with  plentiful  material  for  thought  and  illustration.  Nor 
must  I  forget  in  such  an  enumeration  as  this  to  pay  my 
grateful  tribute  to  John  Ruskin,  especially  for  his  '  Modern 
Painters.'  It  was  he  who  first  gave  me  a  conception  ot 
style.  Far  off,  indeed,  as  the  stars  are  above  the  plains, 
but  always  stimulating  and  inspiring.  His  politics  and 
social  theories  I  have  found  suggestive  rather  than  per- 
manently influential.  I  cannot  call  him  '  master,'  though 
I  respectfully  listen  when  he  speaks." 

Mr.  Meyer  is  usually  at  his  desk  by  nine  in  the  morning. 
He  learned  the  habit  of  early  rising  in  his  business  days, 
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when  he  travelled  morning  by  morning  from  Streatham  to 
the  tea  merchant's  office  in  Iliiliter  S(iuare.  I^azincss  and 
lounging  in  the  morning  is  odious  to  Mr.  Meyer,  and  he 
believes  in  turning  even  the  odds  and  ends  of  time  to  good 
account  for  mental  improvement. 

He  confesses  that  his  room  in  Portman  Mansions  is 
a  less  favourable  place  for  concentrated  work  than  his 
beautiful  study  at  Christ  Church,  to  which  the  noise  of 
the  organ-grinder  and  the  rattle  of  hansoms  does  not 
penetrate,  and  where  fewer  visitors  disturb  him.  This 
room  is  full  of  relics  of  Rowland  Hill  and  of  the  old 
Surrey  Chapel,  which  was  the  parent  of  Christ  Church. 
The  walls  are  covered  with  portraits,  including  three  of 
Mr  Hill  at  different  stages  of  his  life.  There  are  also 
pictures  of  the  exterior  and  interior  of  Surrey  Chapel  and 
of  Mr.  Hill's  home  at  Wootton-under-Edge.  Here  is  a 
realistic  view  of  his  congregation,  in  the  curious  fashions 
of  a  hundred  years  ago,  listening  to  their  bewigged  and 
gowned  young  minister.  Not  far  off  is  Mr.  Hill's  roll-top 
writing-table,  still  in  perfect  condition.  The  bust  of 
Whitcfield  which  used  to  stand  on  it  is  now  placed 
above  the  mantelpiece.  We  note  the  portrait  of  James 
Sherman,  "  the  weeping  preacher,"  Rowland  Hill's  suc- 
cessor, of  whom  Mr.  Spurgeon  said,  "  He  needs  no 
water  in  the  pulpit,  for  he  brings  the  water  in  his  eyes.'' 


Quite  as  interesting  as  these  venerable  paintings  is  a  small 
glazed  case  which  hangs  on  the  wall,  and  which  is  a  prized 
possession  of  Mr.  Meyer's.  It  contains  leaves  which  Henry 
Martyn  gathered  in  Palestine  and  placed  inside  his  diary. 
These  were  a  gift  to  Mr.  Meyer  from  Provost  Moncur. 
The  visitor  sees  also  photographs  of  Mr.  Moody,  of 
Dr.  Gordon  of  Boston,  and  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon  and  his 
brother  James.  In  the  inner  sanctum,  where  Mr.  Meyer 
sleeps  on  Saturday  night  (a  brief  interval  of  rest  between 
a  meeting  ending  at  10  p.m.  and  a  breakfast  beginning 
at  7.30),  there  are  more  ancient  treasures — Rowland 
Hill's  silver  teapot  (which  is  only  used  on  rare  occa- 
sions), and  the  library  he  left  for  the  use  of  future 
ministers.  A  curtain-covered  bookcase  holds  majestic 
volumes,  weighty  in  every  sense  of  the  word,  sleeping  out 
their  old  age  on  these  peaceful  shelves.  Dear  to  Mr. 
Meyer  are  the  little  gifts  from  his  people,  the  brass  writing- 
set  and  nest  of  drawers  from  the  women,  the  pretty  clock 
from  the  men.  The  brightest  note  of  colour  is  a  vase  of 
red  anemones  standing  close  to  the  Bible. 

Mr.  Meyer  is  happy  amongst  his  books,  whether  at 
home  or  in  Christ  Church,  but  the  study  he  loves  best  is 
the  prow  of  some  ocean-going  steamer,  where,  on  the  long 
afternoons,  wrapjjcd  about  by  the  infinite  blue,  he  dreams — 
and  reads — and  dreams  again.  J.  T.  S. 


Faith,     A     Mystery* 

BY   THE   LATE   DR.   PARKER 

Holding  the  tnys/ery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  conscience. —  i  Tim.  iii.  9. 


THIS  is  to  be  true  of  all  bishops  and  deacons  and  all 
who  represent  the  kingdom  of  God  and  the  spirit  of 
grace.  There  is  to  be  a  great  back-work,  a  strong  founda- 
tion of  rock.  Little  wavering  double  minds  and  double 
tongues  are  not  wanted ;  people  who  are  driven  about  by 
every  wind  of  doctrine  have  no  place  in  the  true  govern- 
ment of  the  Church  of  Christ.  They  may  be  in  the  Church, 
but  they  ought  not  to  be  in  the  leadership.  The  apostle 
describes  the  qualifications  of  bishops  and  deacons  in  this 
most  striking  and  statesmanlike  chapter. 

All  we  want  is  in  these  few  words  in  the  ninth 
verse.  "  Mystery  .  .  .  faith  .  .  .  conscience."  We  may 
carry  each  of  these  words  and  find  a  well,  the  water  of  which 
is  for  the  soul's  drinking.  "The  mystery,"  that  is  a  special 
mystery  ;  "  the  faith,"  that  is  a  body,  a  content,  some  kind 
of  substance  and  quantity.  Not  the  mystery  of  faith,  but 
the  mystery  of  something  that  seems  to  be  quantitative, 
dogmatic,  strong,  a  trust ;  something  to  be  held  as  a 
steward  would  hold  treasure  of  gold  and  stones  precious. 
"  In  a  pure  conscience  ; ''  not  a  prejudice,  a  caprice  of  any 
kind,  but  a  conscience  that  has  been  educated,  cleansed, 
inspired  ;  a  conscience  that  has  been  delivered  from  its  own 
little  self  and  introduced  into  the  larger  and  truer  judgments 
of  things.  What  wonderful  words  these  are^"  mystery, 
faith,  conscience."  These  are  not  words  of  the  market- 
place, these  are  words  distinctive,  carrying  a  thrilling  accent 
of  their  own.  I  have  always  objected  to  the  secularising 
of  the  language  of  the  pulpit.  There  is  something  of  the 
quaintness  of  old  times,  something  soft  in  the  moss  a 
thousand  years  old.  It  may  seem  a  clever  thing  on  the 
part  of  a  preacher  so  to  modernise  and  secularise  the 
language  of  the  pulpit  as  to  make  it  part  of  a  larger  market- 


place. Perhaps  it  is  right ;  it  would  not  be  right  to  me. 
I  must  let  the  religion  of  Jesus  speak  its  own  mother  tongue. 
I  like  the  way  they  talked  in  old  Judea.  I  am  jealous  lest, 
however  correct,  the  very  grammar  of  some  passages 
should  be  altered  or  amended.  No  doubt  there  is  some- 
thing of  prejudice  and  little-mindedness  about  this  on  my 
part,  but  for  all  that  I  like  "Our  Father  which  art  it> 
heaven."  I  think,  if  I  utter  it  in  the  old,  -old  motherly 
way,  God  will  not  turn  me  back  because  of  the  badness  of 
the  grammar. 

Let  us  halt  at  the  word  "mystery."  If  we  think  of  it, 
the  word  "  mystery  "  enables  us  to  dispel  certain  little  and 
belittling  notions  we  may  possibly  in  some  circumstances 
have  held.  The  Church,  in  some  of  its  sections,  is  afraid 
of  the  word  "  mystery."  For  my  part  I  feel  that  without 
mystery  the  Church  itself  would  be  an  impossibility,  I  will 
go  further,  and  say,  that  the  Church,  spiritually  understood, 
is  one  of  the  supreme  mysteries.  It  is  not  a  mere  gathering, 
or  club  or  association,  or  temporary  adaptation  to  circum- 
stances ;  it  is  more  than  that,  much  more,  unspeakably 
more;  it  is  an  identification,  an  assimilation,  and  mystery 
of  kinship,  brotherhood,  and  masonry.  The  word  has  a 
history,  a  metaphysic  of  its  own,  and  we  are  perhaps  wise 
when  we  do  not  attempt  to  take  off  all  so-called  mystery 
and  make  a  bare  poor  thing  of  the  Church.  There  are 
those  who  are  fond  of  the  word  "  simplicity  "  in  connection 
with  the  go.spel ;  we  should  look  at  that  word  simplicity, 
we  should  be  on  our  guard  against  some  of  its  supposed 
meanings.  Rightly  understood,  it  is  a  beautiful  word,  a 
most  choice  jewel  in  the  cabinet  of  the  Church's  vocabulary  > 
but  never  so  treat  the  word  as  to  make  the  Gospel  without 
eternity,  without  God,  without  sacrificial  blood,  without  the 


*  Sermon    preached  at  the  City  Temple  on  Thursday  morning,  January    17,    1901. 
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y'  unspeakable.  There  is  no  simplicity  about  the  Gospel  if 
the  word  simplicity  is  used  as  equivalent  to  shallow,  or  super- 
ficial, or  something  that  can  be  grasped  without  any  effort  of 
the  mind  or  heart.  It  is  the  secret  of  eternity,  it  is  the 
enigma  of  God ;  it  has  little  helpful,  necessary,  minor 
meanings,  elements  with  which  and  out  of  which  we  build 
temples  and  sanctuaries  for  the  soul's  resting.  No  doubt 
of  that ;  but  there  is  really  nothing  simple ;  everything 
is  connected  with  everything  else  in  some  filament  way, 
some  attenuated,  mysterious,  inexpressible  way.  The  atom 
belongs  to  a  great  system  of  things.  If  we  could  find  the 
ultimate  atom  we  might  stumble  upon  God.  When  there- 
fore you  speak  so  as  to  drop  the  word  mystery  in  all  its 
deepest  and  sweetest  meanings  out  of  your  speech,  you  are 
apt  to  give  an  incomplete  and  even  a  false  view  of  the 
mystery  of  the  Cross.  Oh,  never  drop  eternity  out  of  your 
thinking ;  specially  let  it  stand  when  you  preach  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel ;  then  out  of  all  the  solemn  reminiscence 
and  suggestion  and  metaphysic  you  will  be  able  to  gather 
some  welcomes  for  the  present,  some  gracious  offerings  for 
current  moment,  and  thus  we  may  preach  in  a  child's 
language  but  we  shall  always  feel  that  the  child  is  itself 
a  growing  mystery,  and  as  it  approaches  the  higher,  fuller 
life  it  will  see  visions  and  hear  voices  denied  to  those  who 
think  that  the  Gospel  of  Christ  is  some  shallow  pool,  rather 
than  a  bottomless,  shoreless,  infinite  ocean. 

I  am  specially  anxious  to  be  clear  about  this  when  I 
notice  some  of  the  people  who  undertake  to  preach  the 
Gospel.  It  is  but  so  much  alphabet ;  it  is  but  a  mechanical 
construction,  and  salvation  is  but  a  mechanical  process. 
If  I  were  called  upon  to  charge  the  preachers  who  are 
younger  than  myself,  I  would  say :  "  Be  as  simple  as  you 
can,  consistently  with  a  true,  intelligent  grasp  of  the  fact 
that  the  Gospel  is  the  mystery  of  the  heart  of  God.  Take 
up  all  the  little  words  you  can  get  hold  of,  and  if  you  can 
parabolise  the  Gospel  so  as  to  attract  a  child's  attention, 
so  be  it,  and  God  bless  you."  But  behind  all  there  throbs 
eternity,  the  sun  in  more  than  noonday  gleams  of  glory, 
the  face  of  Christ  bright  with  the  glory  which  He  had  with 
the  Father  before  the  world  began.  Creation  began,  not 
the  Creator. 

Let  none  be  discouraged  by  these  words.  I  mean  to 
take  in  all  manner  of  workers.  I  want  only  to  show  a 
certain  kind  of  worker  that  he  must  not  simplify  the  true 
Gospel  out  of  the  true  faiih  ;  he  must  not  think  that  he 
is  called  upon  to  explain  everything.  Explanation  may 
be  the  ruin  of  some  attempts  to  spread  the  Gospel.  We 
lose  much  by  making  light  of  the  mystery.  What  do 
we  lose  ?  We  lose  reverence.  Reverence  is  an  essential 
element  of  true,  majestic,  imperishable  character.  Trust 
no  irreverent  man.  If  a  man  came  to  me  with  a  hundred 
scepticisms  and  doubts,  I  would  judge  him  in  the  first 
instance  altogether  by  his  reverence.  The  reverent  man 
is  not  far  from  the  kingdom  of  God.  But  irreverence 
treats  all  things  frivolously,  waves  out  of  its  way  everything 
that  astounds  human  imagination  and  calls  up  the  higher 
faculties  of  the  soul.  Be  sure  that  your  reverence  does 
not  go  down  ;  then  you  may  rest  sure  that  God  in  his 
providence  will  bring  your  opinions  right.  Opinions  vary 
because  language  varies ;  but  devoutness,  the  soul  that 
prays  even  in  dumbness,  who  shall  deny  it  in  the  long 
run  entrance  through  the  gate  into  the  city — that  city 
which  is  light  and  summer  and  peace  ? 

We  lose  a  great  deal  by  letting  down  our  sense  of 
mystery.  What  do  we  lose  ?  We  lose  expectation — that 
peculiar  condition  of  mind  which  says  to  itself,  "  More 
is  to  come ;  I  am  expecting  more  every  morning ;  I  feel 


that  any  morning  Jesus  Christ  may  grant  me  a  vision  of 
Himself  so  beauteous  as  to  surpass  all  I  have  ever 
imagined  of  His  ineffable  fairness  ;  I  am  sure  that  more 
is  coming ;  He  promised  that  the  Holy  Spirit  should  show 
us  things  to  come — or,  more  actively  and  pictorially,  things 
that  are  coming.  I  must  rise  early ;  I  must  be  on  the 
alert ;  I  am  promised  the  privilege  and  the  blessing  of 
more  things,  larger  things,  greater  imaginings,  more 
delightsome  communications.  Even  so,  Lord  Jesus,  Thy 
kingdom  come  !  "  All  this  is  lost  if  we  can  measure  the 
Gospel,  add  it  up  in  three  or  four  little  figures,  and  dismiss 
it  as  a  sum  in  arithmetic.  But  if  it  is  a  mystery,  a  cloud 
that  looks  sometimes  as  if  it  would  smile,  a  great  sky  that 
seems  as  if  it  had  a  good  mind  to  tell  us  something — then 
I  will  get  me  to  my  tower  and  watch,  for  at  such  an  hour  as 
I  think  not  the  Lord  may  have  the  vision  ready  for 
my  soul. 

We  lose  a  great  deal  by  letting  our  sense  of  the  mystery 
go  down.  What  do  we  lose  ?  We  lose  a  wonderful  sense 
of  human  dignity.  We  get  into  wearisomeness  and 
monotony  ;  we  think  we  have  heard  the  old  story  until 
there  is  nothing  more  to  tell.  Rightly  told,  the  story 
is  old  with  newness,  new  with  oldness ;  it  is  time  baptised 
in  the  fountains  of  eternity.  Do  not,  therefore,  complain 
if  sometimes  the  Gospel  itself  in  its  very  preaching  becomes 
a  great  mystery.  Mystery  has  a  function  to  perform  in  the 
divine  government ;  mystery  has  its  places  in  the  education 
of  the  spiritual  nature.  Do  not  be  discouraged  because 
some  doors  will  not  open  ;  be  not  afraid  because  God  has 
marked  some  chamber-doors  in  His  great  kingdom  Private: 
it  is  for  our  good. 

Secondly.  "The  faith,"  "The  mystery  of  the  faith." 
The  word  "  faith,"  unaccompanied  by  any  descriptive  or 
limiting  term,  would  still  stand  for  all  the  great  mystery  of 
its  own  nature.  But  when  it  is  called  "  the  faith  "  I  see 
light  made  up  into  suns.  Such  little  words  as  these, 
whether  in  the  grammar,  or  in  consciousness  of  the  re- 
deemed and  spiritual  Church,  seem  to  turn  Stardust  into 
stars,  the  great  truths  seem  to  be  moulded  into  unities  ; 
the  great  truths  of  the  Gospel  seem  to  be  set  in  planetary 
relations.  There  is  a  spiritual  astronomy.  "  Holding  the 
mystery  of  the  faith."  The  faith  can  only  be  held  in  faith 
or  by  faith.  The  reason  cannot  hold  it,  mere  imagination 
cannot  hold  it ;  imagination  in  the  presence  of  such  sub- 
stantives, outstanding  things  in  the  kingdom,  becomes 
but  a  coloured  butterfly.  We  must  be  blinded  by  this 
light  that  our  eyes  may  afterward  be  anointed  and  open 
as  in  a  new  creation.  We  hold  faith  in  faith.  Think  of 
that  little  sentence  a  moment ;  take  it  home  with  you ;  it 
is  a  suggestion  almost  infinite  in  its  meanings  and  applica- 
tions. Have  I  faith  ?  What  is  faith  ?  No  man  can  tell. 
Faith  is  part  of  the  mystery.  It  has  been  called  the 
sixth  sense,  the  sense  that  consummates  and  glorifies  all 
the  meaner  senses,  and  makes  them  slaves  of  an  imperious 
and  beneficent  power.  When  the  Son  of  Man  cometh  will 
he  find  faith  on  the  earth  ?  Faith  is  not  a  dictionary  word  ; 
no  lecturer,  or  preacher,  or  teacher  can  explain  faith  other- 
wise than  suggestively.  Faith  is  the  gift  of  God.  There 
is  a  wonderful  difference  between  the  faith  as  a  substantive, 
a  great  glorious  unit,  and  faith  by  which  we  apprehend  it  or 
take  hold  of  part  of  it,  and  take  hold  of  it  with  finger  and 
thumb  at  first,  then  with  all  the  fingers,  then  with  all  the 
hand-andarm  power  we  have ;  then  with  the  clinging 
and  devotion  of  the  soul.  If  we  knew  how  great  a 
thing  it  is  to  have  faith,  if  we  could  exercise  faith, 
if  we  could  see  it  in  its  true  qualitative  nature, 
we   should   remove   mountains.     All   these   great   masses 
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of  matter  would  sink  into  nothingness ;  we  would  pine  to 
have  some  greater  thing.  We  shall  one  day  know  that  to 
follow  Jesus  is  an  infinitely  grander  thing  than  to  scatter 
mountains  or  to  make  seas  afraid.  To  this  issue  we  do 
not  come  all  at  once  ;  this  is  grosvth,  this  is  the  true  progress 
of  the  soul.  We  are  not  all  abreast  in  this  great  march 
after  the  kingdom ;  some  are  far  behind,  some  are  far 
ahead ;  let  us  know  that  we  may  be  ahead,  or  we  may  be 
in  an  intermediate  condition,  or  we  may  be  far  astern, 
yet  we  may  all  be  in  the  right  line  and  may  all  be  bathed  in 
the  morning  light.  How  joyous  it  would  be  if  we  could 
recognise  all  these  differences  of  distance,  and  degrees  and 
varieties  of  spiritual  measure  !  Then  the  young  man  would 
be  as  the  old,  and  the  old  would  be  as  the  young,  and  there 
would  be  angels  amongst  us,  a  shaking  and  fluttering  as  of 
soft  wings,  and  the  soul  would  hear  the  palpitation  of  that 
upper,  that  ineffable  life. 

"  Holding  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a  pure  con- 
science." We  are  to  hold  the  mystery  of  the  faith  in  a 
pure,  sanctified,  highly  nerved  conscience.  We  are  to 
grow  in  discrimination,  we  are  to  be  finer  and  finer  in 
our  appreciation  of  moral  difTerences.  We  are  to  have 
the  excellent  knowledge  of  God.  This  word  "  conscience  " 
has  been  debased.  Whose  conscience  ?  Do  we  not  force 
conscience  into  servitude  ?  Is  there  not  a  great  general 
conscience  as  well  as  a  private  conscience  or  a  personal 
prejudice  ?  Is  there  not  a  consciousness  which  is  given 
to  the  Church  as  a  spiritual  mass  or  unity  ?  That  is  a 
delicate  point ;  we  must  tread  warily  just  there,  because 
some  people  are  not  learned  in  this  mystery  ;  it  is  enough 
for  them  that  at  this  moment  they  cannot  get  beyond  their 
own  personal  conscience.  Even  that  may  be  good  ;  even 
error  is  the  better  for  being  sincere;  even  a  heretical 
opinion  is  none  the  worse  for  being  held  even  by  an 
ignorant  conscience.  Do  not  dismiss  conscience.  You 
may  have  debased  it,  you  may  have  enslaved  it,  it  may  be 
lying  within  your  soul  as  if  it  were  in  chains ;  not  knowing 
the  fresh  air,  the  open  sunlight,  and  the  vast  liberty 
of  love.  Still,  it  is  better  for  you  to  feel  something 
tugging  in  you,  than  to  be  wanton,  the  victims  of 
licence,  which  is  but  a  short  word  for  licentiousness. 
Conscience  is  more  religious  than  mere  intellect.  Intellect 
is  not  necessarily  religious  at  all.  Intellect  is  a  form 
or  instrument  of  inquiry,  investigation,  comparison ;  it 
may  be  bright,  most  keen,  always  on  the  alert,  yet  there 
may  be  nothing  behind  it,  realised  and  recognised  as 
the  eternal,   the  divine,   the  supernatural.      Conscience  is 


personal ;  it  gives  the  value  of  some  specie*  of  unity  to  th- 
individual :  hence  we  are  hearing  now  and  again  such 
words  as,  "  My  conscience  will  not  allow  ine ;  I  could  not 
violate  my  conscience."  The  conscience  is  there  speaking 
about  the  little  unity  of  his  own  personality.  He  is  quite 
right,  do  not  disturb  him  or  discourage  him,  but  gradually, 
by  a  process  of  spiritual  education,  make  him  feel  that  he 
is  not  the  only  man  in  the  world,  that  there  is  a  praying 
assembly,  that  there  is  a  grand  unification  of  thought, 
feeling,  faith,  purpose.  Blessed  are  they  who  catch  some- 
thing of  the  larger  manhood  whilst  they  are  calculating 
the  responsibilities  of  their  own  personality.  Conscience 
is  responsible  ;  it  must  answer  for  itself.  Why  did  you  do 
this?  then  comes  the  answer  about  conscience  and  the 
like. 

As  a  preacher,  I  do  not  attempt  to  explain  mystery. 
Mystery  must  be  received  as  mystery.  I  wish  I  could 
lay  the  proper  emphasis  upon  that  word  "as."  Mystery 
is  not  given  to  us  to  be  taken  to  pieces  and  examined 
internally  and  esoterically ;  mystery  is  given  to  us  to  be 
held  as  mystery.  Can  you  not  explain  that  mystery  ?  No. 
Why  do  you  speak  so  emphatically  ?  Because  there  is  a 
desire  to  be  curious  about  what  is  written,  and  that  desire 
must  be  rebuked  and  discouraged;  and  because  the 
mystery  of  the  ages  is  given  to  us  to  be  held,  and  to  be 
transmitted ;  and,  thirdly,  because  Jesus  Christ  in  His 
Person,  priesthood,  teaching,  is  the  only  answer  which  we 
can  receive  concerning  that  mystery,  until  the  clouds  break 
and  the  liberty  comes,  and  God  shall  make  us  welcome 
with  the  hospitality  of  some  larger,  brighter  revelation.  Do 
you  believe  in  God?  Yes,  I  do.  Can  you  explain  God 
to  me?  No,  I  cannot.  How  do  you  come  to  believe  in 
God  ?  Because  I  am  a  man,  and  was  made  in  His  image 
and  likeness,  and  because  there  are  some  things  not  to 
be  explained,  and  poor  little  hesitating  grammatical  words 
are  not  to  be  trusted  with  some  things  that  they  may 
break  up  the  mystery  of  the  kingdom.  The  Gospel  is 
often  to  be  felt  rather  than  explained  ;  it  is  to  be  explained 
in  its  history,  and  in  its  purpose,  and  in  its  welcoming 
love,  but  as  the  secret  of  God,  held  ever  since  he  was 
God,  cannot  be  explained.  Thought  is  not  the  less  to  me 
that  it  is  as  high  above  my  thought  as  the  heaven  is  above 
the  earth;  and  the  Gospel  is  not  the  less  welcome  to  me 
that  it  gathers  up  within  its  embrace  infinity.  Why  this 
feverish  haste  to  explain  everything?  Brethren,  fellow 
pupils  in  this  great  school,  the  school  will  not  break  up 
until  the  shadows  gather  around  eternity  itself. 


Our  Neighbours 


BY  THE  REV.  F 

THE  way  of  sanctified  common  sense  is  not  to  begin  by 
giving  tracts  all  round,  but  by  showing  a  little  human 
interest.  Before  you  attempt  to  convert  your  neighbours,  I 
would  suggest  your  distributing  pocketsful  of  sweets  to  the 
groups  of  children  as  they  come  home  in  the  afternoon  from 
school.  You  will  soon  achieve  notoriety !  Do  this  for  six 
months,  and  you  will  be  able  to  talk  about  God  to  the  veriest 
churl  wliom  every  one  avoids.  But  be  sure  not  to  distribute 
sweets  as  a  means  of  ingratiating  yourself ;  that  is  mean,  and 
people  will  soon  see  through  it.  Distribute  them  because  you 
are  a  noble,  happy,  God-loving  nature,  and  out  of  that  same 
heart,  when  the  time  comes,  will  pour  fountains  of  water  of 
life.  Do  you  think  that  the  Good  Samaritan  did  only  one 
memorable  deed  of  mercy  ?  It  is  not  thinkable.  That  deed,  on 
which  the  light  of  heaven  has  shone,  as  the  dawn  on  an  Alp, 
for  eighteen  hundred  years,  became  possible  because  his  life 
had  been  crowded  with  innumerable  acts  of  modest  and 
unobtrusive  goodness.     He  had  never  been  commended,  and 
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had  hardly  been  noticed ;  he  did  not  realise  that  he  was 
building  up  the  character  of  the  good  man,  for  whom  "some 
one  would  even  dare  to  die." 

Those  are  our  neighbours  also  whom  we  are  continually 
meeting  in  the  walks  of  daily  life.  The  men  who  travel  to  the 
city  by  the  same  morning  train,  and  frequently  in  the  same 
carriage  ;  the  working  girls  who  always  catch  the  same  train  ; 
the  guard  who  travels  with  the  train  ;  the  conductor  who  lakes 
our  coppers  and  punches  our  ticket ;  the  newspaper  man  who, 
as  he  sees  us  coming,  whips  out  the  paper  we  always  read  and 
hands  it  to  us  ;  the  "coachee"  on  the  box  of  the  Tally- Ho; 
the  charwoman  who  cleans  the  office  ;  the  night-watchman 
who  guards  the  premises  ;  the  owner  of  the  store  next  door ; 
the  clerk  who  frequents  the  same  diningplace,  and  made  room 
the  other  day  for  us  to  get  a  seat,— all  these  are  neighbours, 
and  it  is  good  for  us  and  them  if  we  will  unbend  a  little  and 
exchange  comparisons  of  the  weather,  the  temperature,  or  the 
sute  of  the  streets.— From  ""  Religion  in  Homespun.' 
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The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER    VII 
A  Friend 


"  T  S  he  not  a  darling  ? "  said  Gabrielle  the  next  day,  as  she 
J.  proudly  showed  Signora  Simonetti  her  new  acquisition. 
"£  carina;'  said  the  Italian  teacher,  touching  the  tawny, 
silken  head  cautiously  with  the  tips  of  her  fingers  ;  "  it  is  a 
Lupetto,  like  the  Signor  Inglese's  dog.  It  is  he  who  has  given 
it  to  the  signora  ? " 

Gabrielle  nodded,  and  was  vexed  to  feel  the  colour  rising 
in  her  cheeks. 

"  He  knew  that  I  wanted  a  dog,  and  I  could  not  very  well 
find  one  for  myself  here,"  she  said.  "  You  have  seen  Mr. 
Theyn's  Lupeito  then?" 

"  Yes,"  said  the  signora,  "  I  saw  it  when  I  was  spending 
some  summer  weeks  at  San  Romolo.  You  know  that  the 
signor  has  a  little  house  at  San  Romolo  ? " 

"  No,  I  did  not  know  it,"  said  Gabrielle,  receiving  the  news 
with  a  curious  thrill  of  annoyance.  She  forgot  that  it  was  the 
most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that  the  signora  should  know 
more  about  Basil  Theyn  than  she  did. 

"It  is  a  little  red  house  with  two  cypresses  before  it,  standing 
in  -a  garden,"  said  the  signora.  "  His  dog  is  very  fierce,  and 
makes  a  great  outcry  if  any  one  approaches  the  house.  The 
signor  lives  there  in  the  summer,  and  he  goes  there  more  or 
less  every  week.     It  is  a  charming  little  place." 

"  So,"  thought  Gabrielle,  "  he  was  coming  from  that  house 
when  I  met  him  yesterday  morning.  He  had  perhaps  passed 
the  night  there,  and  had  not  walked  to  San  Romolo  and  back 
as  I  supposed."  And  she  wondered  why  he  had  said  nothing 
about  his  little  house  at  San  Romolo.  But  there  was  no  reason 
in  the  world  why  he  should.  It  was  a  matter  of  no  importance. 
Gabrielle  felt  vexed  with  herself  for  letting  such  a  trifle  annoy 
her.  Yet  disturbed  she  certainly  was,  and  the  more  so  that 
she  caught  the  signora  regarding  her  with  a  subtle,  watchful 
expression. 

"Now,  Lupo,  there  can  be  no  more  play,"  she  said;  "you 
must  take  a  nap."  And  she  settled  him  comfortably  in  the 
corner  of  the  sofa.  Then  she  seated  herself  at  the  table  and 
opened  her  books  with  an  air  of  resolution.  For  the  next  hour 
nothing  was  discussed  save  the  peculiarities  of  the  Italian 
language.  When  the  lesson  was  over  Gabrielle  took  her 
teacher  into  the  garden  and  gathered  some  flowers  for  her. 

"  How  well  that  creeper  grows  !  "  said  the  signora,  pointing 
to  a  Japanese  honeysuckle  which  covered  one  side  of  the  arbour. 
"  Signora  Bertolini  gave  some  cuttings  to  the  Signor  Inglese,  and 
they  have  grown  high  against  the  front  of  his  little  red  house." 

"  Then  he  has  lived  there  for  some  time,"  said  Gabrielle,  as 
she  bent  to  pick  some  wallflowers. 

"  Why,  yes,"  said  the  signora,  "  it  must  be  more  than  five 
years.  He  was  very  ill  with  fever  here  at  San  Remo  ;  he 
nearly  died  ;  but  when  he  was  a  little  better  the  doctor  had 
him  removed  to  San  Romolo,  and  in  that  pure  mountain  air  he 
grew  well  and  strong.  He  liked  the  place  so  well  that  he  took 
the  Casa  Rossa,  and  furnished  it  as  a  summer  abode." 

Gabrielle  listened  with  keen  interest.  She  longed  to  ask  a 
hundred  questions,  but  checked  the  impulse  and  strove  to 
maintain  an  appearance  of  indifference.  She  was  far  too 
simple,  however,  to  deceive  so  astute  a  person  as  Signora 
Simonetti,  who  had  a  subtle  smile  on  her  thin,  sunken  visage 
as  she  walked  away  from  the  house. 

In  the  afternoon  Gabrielle  took  a  walk,  accompanied  by 
Marcella.  They  followed  the  road  along  the  shore  towards  the 
west  and  presently  found  themselves  near  the  Campo  Santo  of 
San  Remo. 

"Would  you  not  like  to  go  in  ?"  asked  Marcella. 
Gabrielle  assented,  more  for  the  sake  of  pleasing  her  maid, 
who  had  a  predilection  for  cemeteries,  than  because  she  desired 
to  meditate  amongst  the  tombs  ;  but  she  found  much  that  was 
curious  and  interesting  as  they  strolled  amid  the  flowers  and 
trees  which  make  that  "  God's  Acre  "  a  pleasant  spot.  Some 
of  the  monuments  were  really  beautiful. 

"Marcella,"    said    Gabrielle  suddenly,  "when    I    return  to 


America  I  will  have  a  handsome  memorial  raised  to  Mr. 
Grant's  memory — a  window,  perhaps,  in  that  church  where  his 
parents  lie  buried." 

"  Or  a  marble  slab,"  suggested  Marcella,  for  it  struck  her 
there  was  something  incongruous  in  the  idea  of  a  window 
perpetuating  the  memory  of  one  who  had  done  so  little  to 
enlighten  his  fellow-mortals.  He  had  probably  performed  the 
most  religious  act  of  his  life  when  he  searched  out  and  marked 
with  a  granite  headstone  the  humble  grave  in  which  his  parents 
slept. 

They  approached  the  upper  part  of  the  cemetery,  where  so 
many  foreigners  have  found  their  last  resting-place. 

"  This  is  evidently  where  the  English  are  buried,"  said 
Gabrielle.  "  How  many  English  names  there  are  !  I  suppose 
most  of  them  were  consumptives  who  came  here  with  the  vain 
hope  of  cheating  death." 

The  next  moment  she  was  startled  by  encountering  on  a 
white  stone  the  name  which  had  become  so  familiar  to  her  : 

In  Loving  Memory  of 

Muriel  Thevn. 

Who  died  January  20,  18—.     Aged  49  years. 

The  brevity  of  the  inscription  struck  Gabrielle  as  strange. 
She  stood  looking  at  it  for  some  moments  without  speaking. 
Marcella  came  to  her  side  and  read  it  also. 

"  It  must  be  his  mother's  grave,"  said  Gabrielle  in  a  low 
voice. 

"  More  likely  than  not,"  said  Marcella,  "  though  there's 
nothing  to  hinder  it  from  being  his  aunt's." 

"And  it  is  almost  fifteen  years  since  she  died,"  said 
Gabrielle,  "and  he  said  he  had  been  fifteen  years  at  San 
Remo.     She  must  have  died  soon  after  he  came  here." 

"  Seems  like  it,"  said  Marcella.  "  They  came  here  for  her 
health,  may  be,  and  it  was  in  vain.  Strange  that  there's  no 
mention  of  her  husband  though,  if  ever  she  had  one." 

Gabrielle  made  no  reply.  She  walked  slowly  away  with  the 
air  of  one  who  has  found  much  food  for  meditation.  She  was 
very  quiet  as  they  walked  homeward.  When  they  reached  the 
villa  Gabrielle  entered  alone,  while  Marcella  went  on  to  the 
shops  to  make  a  few  necessary  purchases. 

Gabrielle  went  into  the  house  to  find  Lupo,  that  she  might 
take  him  for  a  run  in  the  garden.  Two  cards  lay  on  the  table 
in  the  entry.  They  were  those  of  the  Rev.  Charles  and  Mrs. 
Barker.  Gabrielle  dropped  them  with  a  sigh  of  vexation. 
"They mean  well,  I  suppose,"  she  said  to  herself,  "but  if  only 
these  good  people  would  leave  me  alone  !  Shall  I  be  thought 
very  discourteous  if  I  do  not  return  this  visit  ?  Yet  why  must 
I  pretend  to  desire  this  woman's  society,  when  I  am  sure  that 
she  is  utterly  '■  antipatica'  to  me,  as  the  Italians  say.  I  like 
that  word  '  antipatica  ' ;  it  expresses  the  thing  so  exactly." 

She  called  the  dog  and  went  into  the  garden.  She  stood 
for  a  while  beneath  the  arbour,  looking  down  into  the  road  or 
across  it  to  the  sea,  which  lay  tranquil,  its  waves  gently 
caressing  the  shore.  Already  the  sun  had  sunk  out  of  sight 
and  a  purple  haze  lay  along  the  horizon,  melting  into  delicate 
violet,  which  lost  itself  in  the  pale  blue  of  the  sky.  A  train  was 
snorting  in  the  station.  It  had  just  come  in  from  Genoa.  A 
few  minutes  later  the  hotel  omnibuses  began  to  pass  beneath 
the  wall,  driving  from  the  station.  Gabrielle  observed  them 
with  some  curiosity.  More  luggage  and  more  passengers  than 
she  had  noticed  before.  People  were  beginning  to  arrive  for 
the  winter.  Could  it  be  so  short  a  time  since  she  and 
Marcella  had  driven  along  that  road  in  the  very  omnibus  now 
passing  beneath  the  wall  ?  That  day  seemed  to  have  receded 
far  into  the  distance,  for  already  she  felt  herself  an  established 
resident  at  San  Remo.  But  here  was  Marcella  laden  with 
small  packages.  Gabrielle  went  to  meet  her,  and  they  entered 
the  house  together. 

Marcella  hastened  to  prepare  tea  for  her  mistress,  while 
Gabrielle  played  with  the  dog  and  regaled  him  with  some  of 
the  dainty  biscuits  Marcella  had  bought.  She  had  taught  him 
to  beg,  but  she  was  desirous  of  training  him  to  more  unusual 
accomplishments.     The  absurd  results  of  her  efforts  moved  her 
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to  merry  laughter.  Marcella  liked  to  hear  her  laugh  and  to  see 
her  look  so  like  the  happy  child  she  had  been  while  her  father 
yet  lived.  Marcella  was  sorry  that  she  had  that  to  tell  her 
which  might  bring  back  the  shadow  of  the  past. 

Gabrielle's  attention  was  entirely  occupied  by  the  dog 
while  she  took  her  tea,  and  she  asked  no  questions  about  her 
maid's  shopping  e.xperiences. 

"  When  I  passed  the  station,"  Marcella  remarked  at  last, 
"  the  train  had  just  come  in,  and  there  seemed  to  be  a  good 
many  new  arrivals." 

'■  I  know,"  said  Gabrielle. 
''  I  saw  the  omnibuses  go  by, 
and  there  was  such  a  lot  of 
luggage.  The  Bcllevue  seemed 
pretty  full." 

"  Yes,"  said  Marcella, "  there's 
an  American  party  gone  there." 

"  An  American  party  !  '  said 
Gabrielle  quickly.  "  How  do 
you  know  ?     Who  told  you  ? " 

"  No  one,"  said  Marcella. 
"  My  own  eyes  informed  me." 

"What!"  exclaimed  Gabri- 
elle, "  you  saw  some  one  you 
knew  ? " 

Marcella  nodded.  "  I  saw 
Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs 
amongst  them,"  she  said. 

Gabrielle  started.  It  was 
many  years  since  she  had  seen 
Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs  ;  not 
since  her  own  wedding  indeed. 
Mrs.  Hobbs  and  her  mother 
had  been  friends  in  girlhood, and 
for  her  mother's  sake  she  had 
always    professed    an    affection 


Uuonsoggiorno  had  taken  too  .itrong  a  hold  on  bim  to  lie 
lightly  broken.  Certainly  he  appeared  there  almost  rrery  day 
on  some  pretext  or  other. 

The  weather  wa.s  lovely.  Urilliant  sunshine  and  a  fre* 
northerly  breeze  made  walking  delightful  for  the  robust. 
Marcella's  walking  powers  being  so  limited,  it  was  but  natural 
that  Gabrielle  should  avail  herself  of  Theyn's  escort.  He 
knew  the  neighbourhood  thoroughly,  and  could  lead  her  to  the 
best  points  of  view.    She  greatly  enjoyed  their  first  rambre 


^ 


for  Gabrielle  which  the  girl  had 
found  herself  unable  to  recipro- 
cate. She  had  learned  of  the 
death  of  Mrs.  Hobbs's  husband 
some  months  before.  Her  face 
fell  as  she  heard  her  maid's 
news.  Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs 
was  the  last  person  she  desired 
to  see  at  San  Remo. 

"  Did  you  say  that  she  has 
gone  to  the  Bellevuet"  she 
asked. 

"  I  presume  so,"  said  Mar- 
cella, "  since  I  saw  her  getting 
into  the  Belln'ue  orhnibus." 

Gabrielle's  face  lengthene"cl. 
She  wished  that  Mrs.  Hobbs 
had  chosen  another  hotel.  At 
the  Bellerue  there  were  ten 
chances  to  one  that  she  would 
learn  that  Mrs.  Abel  Grant  was 
residing  at  San  Remo. 

"  Well,  I  can't  help  it,"  she 
said  with  a  sigh.  "  If  she  looks 
me  up  I  must  make  the  best  of 
it.  I  am  Abel  Grant's  widow, 
and  I  can't  pretend  to  be  any 
one  else."  She  glanced  side- 
ways at  her  pretty  grey  dress 

as  she  spoke.  Marcella  looked  at  it  too.  She  almost  wished 
that  she  had  persuaded  her  mistress  to  adopt  the  conventional 
garb  of  widowhood. 

"  Let  us  hope  that  she  will  not  stay  long,"  said  Gabrielle, 
rising  and  moving  from  the  room  with  the  air  of  one  who 
wishes  to  forget  an  unpleasant  thought.  Marcella  devoutly 
hoped  that  Mrs.  Hobb's  visit  would  be  short  ;  she  felt 
unreasonably  angry  with  her  for  her  unwelcome  appearance. 

But  neither  on  the  next  day  nor  on  any  of  the  week  which 
followed  did  Gabrielle  encounter  Mrs.  Hobbs.  It  was  perhaps 
easier  for  her  to  banish  the  lady  from  her  mind  that  on  each 
of  these  days  she  saw  Basil  TIjeyn.  We  are  creatures  of  habit, 
had    apparently  the    habit    of   "  dropping    in "    at   the   Villa 


HE   KNEW  THAT   THE   "  ETERNAL  WOMANI.V"    IN   GABRIELLE   HAD   LAID   HOI.l>  OF   HIM   WITH 
A   FASCINATION    FAR   STRONGER   THAN   ANY    BOND  OF   FRIENDSHIP 

together.  They  took  Lupo  with  them,  that  he  might  learn 
to  follow  his  mistress  dutifully.  When  they  reached  the 
point  in  the  main  road  where  the  narrow,  steep  path  to 
San  Romolo  branches  oft  the  dog  darted  eagerly  in  that 
direction. 

"He  knows  the  way  to  his  old  home,"  remarked  Theyn. 
"You  do  not  wish  to  go  in  that  direction,  do  you,  Mrs. 
Grant?" 

"Oh,  no,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  leave  it  to  you  to  choose  the 
walk,  and  I  should  think  you  would  prefer  another  road,  as 
this  must  be  so  well  known  to  you." 

He  looked  at  her  with  such  a  keen,  enquiring  glance  that 
Gabrielle's  colour  rose. 
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"Excuse  me,"  she  said,  "  Signora  Simonetti  told  me  that 
■ou  have  a  house  at  San  Romolo." 

A  house  ! "  he  said,  elevating  his  brows  ;  "  say  rather  a 
cottage— a  httle  place  where  I  live  when  I  want  to  work  in 
the  open." 

"  Signora  Simonetti  spoke  of  it  as  a  charming  little  house," 
said  Gabrielle. 

"Did  she?"  he  said  with  a  smile.  "I  am  afraid  the 
signora's  tongue  is  rather  given  to  exaggeration,  and  she  is  too 
fond  of  talking  about  her  neighbours." 
.  Gabrielle  wished  she  could  recall  her  words.  Did  he  not 
like  her  to  know  that  he  had  the  house  at  San  Romolo  ?  He 
had  turned  back  to  call  the  dog  and  she  walked  on  slowly  alone. 
When  he  reached  her  side  a  few  minutes  later  and  looked 
down  into  her  face  he  seemed  to  divine  her  thoughts,  for  he 
said,  "  The  '  Casa  Rossa,'  as  the  natives  call  it,  is  rather 
pretty— from  the  outside.  If  it  were  a  less  rustic  abode  I 
should  like  to  ask  you  to  come  and  see  it  some  day." 

"  Rustic  is  not  an  adjective  which  repels  me,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  I  find  rustic  things  charming." 

"  And  so  they  are,"  said  the  artist,  "  but  I  must  confess 
that  my  minage  at  the  Casa  Rossa  is  rather  too  rough  for  me 
to  feel  comfortable  in  entertaining  ladies  there.  If  I  can 
persuade  you  to  come  out  there  in  the  spring,  we  will  call  it 
a  picnic.     This  is  hardly  the  season  for  San  Romolo." 

"I  may  not  be  here  in  the  spring,"  said  Gabrielle.  "It  is 
probable  that  I  shall  have  to  return  to  America  before  then." 

He  looked  at  her,  but  said  nothing.  His  expression  was 
thoughtful  as  they  walked  on  in  silence.  The  long  pause 
made  his  words  seem  irrelevant  when  he  said  at  last : 

"  The  spring  is  a  long  way  off.  Perhaps  we  may  find  a  day 
suitable  for  the  excursion  before  the  colder  weather  sets  in." 

Gabrielle  murmured  an  assent,  but  was  willing  to  let  the 
matter  drop.  She  forgot  her  momentary  vexation  in  pleasure 
at  the  beauty  of  the  path  they  were  now  following.  It  wound 
along  the  bank  of  a  rushing  mountain  stream,  and  on  the  other 
side  were  vines  glowing  with  red  and  yellow  leaves.  It  was 
pleasant  to  watch  her  vivid  enjoyment  of  the  scene.  Now 
she    was   gathering    the   big,  pink-tipped   daises    which   grew 

.      (To  be 


beside  the  path,  and  now  exulting  over  a  bed  of  violets,  deep 
within  the  thicket,  which  she  had  tracked  by  their  fragrance. 
In  her  freshness  and  spontaneity  she  seemed  to  him  like  a 
child,  and  it  was  hard  to  beheve  that  she  had  passed  through 
such  an  experience  as  she  had  revealed  to  him.  He  was 
moved  to  thankfulness  at  the  thought  that  it  was  over.  She 
had  borne  life's  heaviest  yoke,  and  the  troubles  the  future 
might  bring  must  be  small  in  comparison,  it  seemed  to  him. 
All  he  could  do  to  brighten  her  stay  at  San  Remo  should  be 
done,  and  afterwards — but  he  would  not  think  of  the  afterwards. 

They  had  made  a  long  round  when  at  last  they  re-entered 
San  Remo  by  another  road.  Just  within  the  town  they  met 
Mrs.  Barker  driving  with  her  husband.  The  eyes  of  the 
clergyman's  wife  opened  wide  when  she  saw  Gabrielle  and  her 
companion,  and  she  seemed  too  surprised  to  be  able  to 
recognise  her  very  cordially.  But  Gabrielle  only  smiled  as  she 
passed  on.  What  Mrs.  Barker  thought  seemed  to  her  of  small 
importance. 

Theyn  bade  Gabrielle  good-bye  at  the  gate  of  the  villa. 
She  went  into  the  house  carrying  Lupo,  who  made  no  pretence 
of  not  being  tired.  Gabrielle  fed  him  with  milk  and  biscuits 
ere  she  took  her  own  tea.  As  she  bent  over  her  pet  she 
talked  fond  nonsense  to  him. 

"  Poor  Lupo  !  Was  he  very  tired  ?  I  must  take  care  of  my 
dear,  wee  friend.  '  Dogs  are  the  friends  of  men,'  Lupo.  How 
well  I  remember  that  sentence  in  Halfs  French  Course  when 
first  I  began  to  write  the  exercises  in  my  round,  childish  hand  ! 
Ah  !  friends  are  precious.  It  is  good  to  have  a  friend,  Lupo. 
Friendship  is  so  uplifting  and  fortifying.  A  woman  wants 
nothing  if  she  has  a  friend.     Don't  you  agree  with  me,  Lupo?" 

Lupo  uttered  a  short  bark,  which  meant  that  he  would  like 
a  solid  proof  of  friendship  in  the  form  of  a  sponge-cake. 
Gabrielle  felt  sure  it  signified  assent,  but  gave  him  the  cake  all 
the  same. 

Meanwhile  Theyn,  having  reached  his  studio  and  lighted 
his  pipe,  was  musing  in  somewhat  similar  fashion,  but  in  no 
such  mood  of  self-deception.  He  knew  that  the  "  eternal 
womanly"  in  Gabrielle  had  laid  hold  of  him  with  a  fascination 
far  stronger  than  any  bond  of  friendship. 
continued) 
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Result  of  "  Most  Thrilling  Moment  " 
Competition 

Out  of  the  many  papers  sent  in,  five  have  been  selected 
as  the  best,  and  between  them  it  is  difficult  to  make  any 
further  choice. 

The  results  were,  on  the  whole,  not  as  good  as  I  had  hoped — 
not  as  regards  numbers  or  the  nature  of  the  experience  related. 
The  chief  weakness  lay  in  the  relation  of  the  facts.  Most  failed 
in  conveying  the  thrillingness  or  impressiveness  of  the  experi- 
ence ;  in  fact,  the  writing  was  best  in  the  case  of  those  who 
had  actually  the  least  thrilling  experience  to  relate — Mr. 
FitzGerald's  paper,  for  instance. 

The  first  prize  will  be  divided  between — 
Mr.  p.  C.  FitzGerald, 

127,  Fitzroy  Street,  Cambridge, 
for  the  following  : 

My  Most  Thrilling  Moment 
Through  the  "storied  windows  richly  dight"  the  fast- 
dimming  daylight  of  a  January  afternoon  filtered  as  we  sat  in 
King's  College  Chapel  waiting  for  service  to  begin.  The 
intense  quiet,  the  serious  demeanour  of  the  huge  congregation, 
bespoke  minds  attuned  to  the  melancholy  occasion.  Soon  the 
organ  notes  opened  the  memorial  service  to  the  young  Duke  of 
Clarence,  cut  off  untimely  but  a  few  days  before. 

Deeper  and  deeper  grew  the  gloom  as  the  service  proceeded. 
The  solemn  music  was  heard  as  it  were  afar  off,  and  in  the 
ghostly  candle-light  one  felt  a  shadow  in  a  world  of  shadows. 
When,  at  the  end,  the  opening  notes  of  the  "  Dead  March  in 
Saul"  boomed  out,  the  darkness  of  the  grave  seemed  to  fall 
and  enshroud  us. 


"  Death,  the  end  of  all ! "  That  was  the  thought  that 
enchained  me  and  held  me  prisoner. 

Suddenly  the  music  changed.  Thin,  clear,  piercing  rose 
the  notes,  thrilling  me  to  the  very  soul.  My  surroundings 
vanished,  darkness  departed  ;  a  great  light  seemed  to  be  about 
me.  For  a  brief  moment  I  had  left  the  temporal  to  prove  the 
reality  of  the  eternal. 

And— 

The  Rev.  F.  Balcii, 

Sherborne  Road,  Yeovil, 
for  the  following  : . 

The  Most  Thrilling  Occasion  in  my  Life 
When  a  lad  of  fifteen  I  was  walking  home  one  moonlight 
night  from  a  straggling  village  in  Suffolk.    Part  of  the  road  was 
an  open  rabbit-warren  with  a  clump  of  fir  trees  at  either  end, 
about  half  a  mile  apart. 

I  had  just  passed  the  first  clump  when  an  unearthly  yell 
sounded  close  behind  me.  As  if  shot,  I  fell  on  my  face — 
motionless ;  terror  seemed  almost  to  stop  the  heart's  beat. 
The  yells  were  repeated,  and  something  rushed  past  me — a 
white  figure,  arms  flying  round  like  windmills — down  the  road, 
on  into  the  farther  clump  of  trees,  yelling  hke  a  fiend  all  the 
time.  Soon  the  figure  reappeared,  rushing  up  the  road  toward 
me,  seeming  to  grow  bigger  each  moment.  I  lay  there 
clutching  the  turf,  paralysed  with  fear.  Swiftly  past  me  went 
this  terrible  being — on  into  the  trees,  and  disappeared.  The 
yells  became  fainter,  and  I  summoned  up  courage  enough  to 
get  home.  Two  days  afterwards  I  found  my  terror  had  been 
caused  by  an  escaped  madman  ;  but  the  fear  of  this  thrilling 
experience  remained  long  with  me,  and  the  very  writing  of  this 
even  now  recalls  it  most  vividly. 
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GUIDED  BY  THE  MAGNET. 


EVERYBODY  knows  that  our  ships  find  their  way 
^  across  the  ocean  by  the  help  of  tlie  niajfnel  tliat 
swings  in  the  compass.  The  pecuhar  property  of 
magnetism  which  is  thus  utilized  was  known  for 
centuries  before  it  occurred  to  anyone  to  employ  it  in 
this  way,  and  it  led  "to  the  discovery  of  the  new- 
world,  and  the  throwing  wide  of  all  the  portals  of  the 
old  to  trade  and  civilization."  Just  as  men  have  been 
guided  by  the  magnet  to  the  discovery  of  new  countries, 
so  those  who  have  learnt  the  value  of  magnetism  as  a 
THKR.\I'KUT1C  agent  have  found  that  their  new  know- 
ledge led  them  to  newer  and  brighter  experiences. 
Those  who  have  lost  their  health,  would  rather  regain 
it  than  discover  a  continent,  and  to  many  the  one 
possibility  seems  as  remote  as  the  other.  Nevertheless 
there  is  abundant  evidence  that  magnetism  is  often  a 
guide  to  health  in  cases  where  chronic  invalidism  had 
been  thought  of  as  inevitable,  and  no  sufferer  should 
give  up  hope  until  he  has  at  least  learnt  whether  this 
treatment  is  suitable  for  him. 

Ji  Minister  writes : 

February  xith,  1903. — "  My  wife  has  observed  the  good  \our 
Appliance  has  done  me,  and  is  constantly  remarking  that  if  she 
could  only  hope  for  as  much  benefit  for  herself,  she  would  not 
mind  trying  it. 

' '  Though  I  have  been  much  exposed  during  this  past  winter, 
and  have  worked  very  hard,  still  I  am  wonderfully  better  than 
for  years  past.  I  don't  lake  cold  so  easily — they  soon  pass  off, 
and  /  don  t  get  so  weary  by  half.     J  am  indeed  very  thankful." 


All  information  and  a  Form  for  gratuitous  consultation 
will  be  supplied  on  application  to — 

B.    COPSON    GARRATT, 

35,  Gloucester  Road,  Finsbury  Park,  LONDON,  N. 
(Formerly    16,  Finsbury  Square,   E.C.) 


250,000  Free  Copies. 


We  have  just  issued  the 
most  practical  and  finest 
Illustrated  Catalogue  of 
Horticultural,  Rustic, 
Portable  Wood  and  Iron 
Buildings,  Poultry  Ap- 
pliances. Kennels,  Heat- 
ing Apparatus,  Sundries, 
etc.,  eto.,  ever  published. 


Which  has  cost  several 
thousand  pounds  to  prj- 
duce.  Containing  416 
pages,  fully  illustrated 
and  bound  in  cloth.  We 
shall  have  much  pleasure 
in  forwarding  to  all  ap- 
plicants a  copy,  post 
frfe. 


WILLIAM    COOPER'S    CATALOGUE. 

CONTENTS    OF    S£CTiONS. 


1. -Conservatories,     Green 

houses.  Virierre.s,  Orchid  Huu>cs,  I,c;in- 
to's,  Span  Roof,  J  Spans,  Hipped 
Roofrd,  Lantern  Roofed,  Range  of 
Houses,  »nd  Ornamental  Plant  and 
Forcing  Houses,  Wall  Covers,  Melon, 
Cucumber,  and  Garden  Frames,  Forc- 
ing Pits,  Hand  Lights,  Window 
Conservatories,  etc.,  etc, 

2.-PortableWooden  Build- 
ings, Photographic  Studios,  etc..  Dark 
Rooms,  Cricket,  Football,  Tennis,  and 
Golf  Pavilions,  Scoring  Boxes,  Huts, 
Stores,  Stable  and  Coach  Houses, 
Loose  Boxes,  Cow  Houses,  Shelters, 
Pigsties,  Cycle  Houses,  Workshops, 
etc.,  etc. 

3.— I  n c u  b ators,  Fostar- 
Mothers,  Poultry  Houses  and  Runs, 
Range  of  Houses,  Pigeon  Cotes  and 
Houses,  Fencing,  Aviaries,  Rabbit 
Hutches,  eic. 

4.— Rustic  Work,  Houses, 
Arbours,  'I'cnnis  Houses,  Porches, 
Arches,  Seats,  Chairs,  Vase-^,  'I'ables, 
Tubs.  Stools,  Bridges,  Garden  Furni- 
ture, Window  Boxes,  Garden  and 
Stable  Barrows. 

6. -Iron  Bui  Idlnars, 

Churches,  Chapels,  Mission  Rooms, 
Hospitals,  Club  Houses,  Residences, 
Dwelling  Houses,  Cottages,  Bunga- 
lows, OtFices,  Stables,  Coach  Houses, 
W'orkshopK,  Boat  Houses,  School*, 
Billiard  Rooms,  Concert  and  UriII 
Halls,  Ball  Rooms,  Loose  Boxes,  Roof* 
ing.  Church,  Chapel,  and  Mission 
Hall   Furniture,  Stoves,  etc. 


6. —Kennels,    Portable 

Kennels,  Span-roof  and  Lean-to,  Ken- 
nels with  Runs,  Puppy  Kennels 
Range  of  Kennels,  Double  Kennels, 
ctCi  etc. 

7.— H  e  a  t  i  n  ST    Apparatus. 

Heaters,  Oil  and  Gas,  Boilers  heated 
by  oil  or  gas,  coal  and  coke,  Portable, 
Itidependent,  and  for  bricksctting, 
Pipes,  Bends,  Connections,  Coil  Cases. 
etc.,  etc. 

8.— Horticultural     Timber, 

Sashbars,  Styles,  Capping,  Division 
Rafters,  Side  Plates,  Purlins,  Drip  and 
Bottom  Boards,  Ventilators,  Lights. 
Materials  for  Forcing  Houses,  End 
Plates,  Ridges,  Glass,  etc.,  etc. 

O.— Horticultural  Manures, 

Fertiliser,  Insecticides,  Weed  and 
Worm  Destroyers,  Tobacco  Paper, 
Sand,  Peats,  Loam,  Composts,  Cork, 
Raffia,  Flower  Pots,  Mushroom  Spawn, 
Sunshades,  Mats,  Soaps,  Ink,  Dubbin, 
Coal,  Netting,  etc.,  etc. 

10*— Horticultural  Sun- 
dries, Lawn  Mowers,  Garden  Rollers, 
Garden  Hose,  Syringes,  Wire  Netting, 
Baskets,  and  Arches,  Vases,  Bar- 
ometers and  Thermometers,  Portable 
Coppers,  Water  Cans.  Hose  Reels, 
Garden  Edging.  Water  Barrows, 
Scrapers,  Pruners,  Fern  Cases,  Flower 
Sticks,  Tents,  Labels,  etc,,  etc.,  etc. 


W.  Coopar.  Ltd..  747a.  Old'Kent  Hoad,  London,  S.E. 


J.C.C 


RAVES 


4gmu  WmmUd.     tFriU  fi>r  Ttmu. 

The  'ENTERPRISE'  Parcel,  25/- 

ContalM*:    t  TKb'n  Knlv^   (t  Xtb'«  l-'ork*.  fl  li<>M«ri  Knlraa,  «  I>MMri  Korka.  «  I 

S,.oo>i4   A  Ten  Hpoons   d  tM  M|>oo.<«.  %  I  Abl*  llpoons  fl  tl«lt  Hpoona,  1  Muaterd  rtixwa 
1  Mu  «t  -H.-Ki'  ^i.oon.  1  pAlr  Hu«»r  Ton«h  aa4  \  Ptekla  Wotk. 
TtiM  Kiilvt^ftro  mad* 

or  \*r%K  Hhtin#>id  HiMi        m 

•■Id  nit«<l  with    Ivor  ^± 

«tt«-  lUndlM.  ,  ,       , 

IvoraiM'   U    the  bMt    piec«l   for  ( 
known   aab«tltut«    for    ''^^^^^^  ^ 
il<>iiutna     Ivory.       Tho        flBN 
Korki  and  Hpoonii  «r«        (^n^Ha 
nin'te    of    'Culumblnn' 
silver,  a  hard   nietat  whioh  wears  whIU  ibroafboat  and  la  not  ail*et*d  by   a«M 
titoda.  or  exroHura. 

H«iit  on  rac«lpt  of  1/6  and  jronr  promlsa  to  pay  th«  balanea  In  olna  mora  Bonlhir 
payinaiiU  oi  3/0.    Diacount  AdtantOitta  to  Ca»h  l*uretuu^$. 

CatalogM4  of  HKeJfifUt  i'utUrt  an^l  PlaU.  p><>f  frtt  l»  ant  mdJrtm. 

J.  O.  ORAVES.  i9»  DIvlglon  Street,  SHEFFIRLn 


Yet  ANOTHER  NURSE 


Takes  Yi-Cocoa  before  going  on  her  Visits. 


NURSE  HLNTtS. 
UO.S..  I*.  Lcc4i 
Street,  Wakefield 
Street,  Mfftt 
Edmoatea  :— 

"  I  beg  to  «>ale 
that  1  have  luf- 
fered  for  years 
f r  o  m  rh  ro  n  ic 
dyspepsia.  ard 
have  tried  all  M>rt*i 
of  things,  but  Koc 
no  relief.  Since 
taking  Dr. 
Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa 
I  have  found  great 
relief  1  always 
have  a  cup  before 
going  on  my  visju, 
and  do  not  feel 
«ick  and  faint  as 
1  did  before  lafc* 
ing  it- 

"  You  can  usr 
this  tcstioionial  if 
>ou  think  It  neces- 
sary." 


■UNDOVJUrKl)  HURITV  AND  ^i:V.V.Si:,rU:'—ii*ditmiMmr^Mint. 

•IN  TUli  FRtJNF  RANK   OF  REALLY  VALUABLE  lOOOS." -Lanat, 


Favoured  by      ^f^jjl 
the  ^'" 

Homes  aad 


t-uicoa 


MotpUaU 

ol 

Grtal  Brilala. 


DAINTY    SAMPLE    TIN    FREE    TO    AMY    ADDRESS. 

DR.  TIBBIES'  VI-COCOA.  LTD  .  60.  Bunhlll  Row.  LONDON.  EC. 


I>A.IP*T"'Sr        S^^IVXPILiE       FREE. 


Jnexpengive  Jirtistie  Jurniture. 

vsi.  s.  BROinri<r  &  sons 

66,  Georae  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


THE  NEW 

TAMWORTH'  Bedroom  Suite 

In  Solid  Satin  Walnut.    French  PoMsheil. 

Complete,  Carriage  Paid,  £6  17S.  6d. 

Mirror-door  Waidrobe. 

Dressing  Chest  with  2  long  drawers  and  fine  mirror. 
Marble-top  Washsland,  with  tile  back  and  towel  taiU. 
Strong  Bedroom  Chair. 

Carriage  Paid.  £6  17s.  Sd. 


PHOTOS  ON  REQUEST. 


Sound  lad  RelUble  Ooods. 
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To   each  will  be   sent  a  copy  of  "  Laura   Bridgman,"   by 
laud  Howe  and  Florence  Howe   Hall,  instead  of  the  book 
offered. 

The  second  prize  is  divided  between — 
Mrs.  E.  Mitchell, 

Auchreddachie,  Keig,  Aberdeenshire, 
or: 

The  Most  Thrilling  Occasion  in  my  Life 

The  doctor  had  told  me  not  to  enter  our  little  parlour  while 
they  were  operating  on  my  husband  for  a  double  dislocation  of 
his  left  shoulder.  He  thought  to  put  it  right  without  giving 
chloroform,  but,  after  fruitless  and  exhausting  labour,  he  had  to 
administer  it,  and  then  the  crisis  came. 

When  I  went  in,  unbidden,  the  doctor  and  his  helpers  were 
doing  all  they  could  to  restore  animation,  and  my  beloved  lay  as 
dead.  I  was  stunned,  speechless,  and  tearless.  I  knelt  close 
by  the  doctor  while  he  moved  and  rubbed  all  the  features, 
and  I  felt,  if  only  one  look  was  given  me  again,  I  would  be 
more  resigned.  Happy  and  sad  incidents  of  our  four  years 
of  married  life  rushed  to  memory,  and  I  felt  God  to  be  very 
near,  strengthening  me.  At  last — I  took  no  note  of  time — the 
nostrils  moved,  and  gradually  we  had  our  loved  one  given 
back  to  us. 

While  the  doctor  lived,  he  commended  me  for  quiet 
behaviour  under  such  a  trial.  I  was  thankful  for  the 
strengthening. 

Mr.  Charles  Taylor, 

56,  Carolgate,  Retford,  Notts, 
for: 

The  Most  Thrilling  Moment  in  my  Life 

It  was  in  the  evening  of  a  lovely  summer's  day  in  1876.  I 
had  been  blind  for  nearly  five  years,  and  was  then  visiting  my 
aunt  at  South  Killingholme,  near  Grimsby.  The  day  had  been 
spent,  very  happily,  in  charge  of  an  elder  sister,  at  Cleethorpes, 
and  on  our  return  we  had  to  walk  from  Ulceby  station,  a 
distance  of  two  miles.  We  were  walking  gently  along,  talking 
over  the  pleasures  of  the  day,  and  my  sister  describing  some 
of  the  sights  she  had  witnessed,  when  suddenly,  I  felt  an 
irresistible  desire  to  see,  and  at  the  same  time  a  wonderful 
indescribable  sensation  came  over  me.  I  tried  to  open  my 
eyes,  and,  to  my  joy  and  surprise,  I  saw  a  faint  glimmer  of 
light.  I  exclaimed,  "Agnes  !  I  can  see!"  "No,  it's  im- 
possible," she  replied.  I  tried  again,  and  shouted  in  my 
excitement,  "  I  can  !  I  can  see  my  jacket— it  is  pepper-and- 
salt  colour  !  " 

She  advised  me  to  keep  my  eyes  closed,  as  I  might  injure 
them  ;  but  it  was  [no  use — I  simply  could  not,  and  suspect 
I  did  not  try  very  much.  Thank  God,  my  eyesight  thus 
regained  is  still  spared  to  me. 

And— 

Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Escott, 

122,  Castleford  Road,  Normanton,  Yorks, 
for: 

The  Most  Thrilling  Occasion  in  my  Life 

At  six-thirty  on  every  work-day  morning  we  met  at  a 
three-lane  end,  and  as  pit-lad  companions  were  wont  to  do, 
we  related  the  experiences  of  the  yesterday  as  we  wended  our 
way  to  the  pit-bank.  My  mate,  a  winsome  lad  of  sixteen 
years  of  age,  was  an  epileptic.  He  had  endeared  himself 
to  all  who  knew  him,  and  was  the  object  of  much  sympathy. 

One  summer  morning  in  the  year  1889,  having  procured 
our  lamps,  we  reached  the  pit-shaft.  The  miners  ranked  in 
single  file,  ten  being  allowed  to  enter  each  cage.  My  afflicted 
friend  happened  to  be  number  ten,  whilst  I  would  have  been 
number  one  of  the  next  batch.  On  boarding,  he  turned  to 
me  and  smiled,  as  much  as  to  say,  "  I'll  wait  for  you  at  the 
bottom."  Not  many  yards  had  the  cage  been  lowered,  when 
we  heard  a  weird  shriek.  Instantly  the  banksman  signalled 
the  engineman,  and  the  terrified  miners  were  suspended 
midway  down  the  shaft.  For  a  minute  all  was  silent.  Then 
"  Pull  up "  came  the  long  cavernous  cry  from  below.  And 
the  cage  was  slowly  brought  up  to  the  surface  again.  But 
only  nine  stepped  out  of  it. 

To  each  will  be  sent  three  volumes  of  the  useful  and 
interesting  "  Bookman  Biographies." 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  the  Rev.  D.  McNicol,  Mr. 
Karl  Wiehen,  Miss  I.  Scott,  Mrs.  Clifton,  Mr.  E.  W.  Hickox, 
Rev.  G.  W.  Turner,  and  Mrs.  Yeo. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  awarded  for  lines  the  most 
beautiful  and  descriptive  of  a  Snowstorm.  They  must  be 
taken  from  the  published  works  of  any  British  poet,  and  must 
not  be  more  than  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 
Name  of  author  and  poem  from  which  the  quotation  is  taken 
must  be  added.  No  competitor  may  send  in  more  than  one 
selection.  The  first  prize  will  be  two  volumes  of  Dr.  Parker's 
"  Inner  Life  of  Christ "  ;  the  second  prize  will  be  a  copy 
of  "St.  Paul  the  Traveller,"  by  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay, 
D.C.L. 

All  selections,  which  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the 
paper  only,  must  bear  sender's  name  and  address,  and  whether 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  and  must  reach  the  oifice  on  or  before 
March  31,  addressed  to  "Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


Washing  Silk,  and  how  to  Wash  It 

The  two  chief  ends  to  be  aimed  at  in  washing  silk  are  to 
retain  the  gloss,  and  to  give  the  silk  just  the  right  amount  of 
stiffness.  If  the  following  rules  are  followed,  those  ends  are 
almost  certainly  assured. 

The  Water 

To  begin  with,  the  water  used  must  not  be  hot,  or  the  silk  will 
become  yellow  ;  it  must  be  warm  enough  for  the  hand  to  bear 
comfortably.  Do  not  use  ordinary  soap,  or  rub  it  on  the  silk, 
but  use  a  soap  jelly,  or  soap  previously  dissolved,  and  mix  to  a 
good  lather  in  the  water  ;  then  put  in  the  silk  and  squeeze  and 
press  well  and  thoroughly.  Try  to  avoid  rubbing  it  at  all,  as 
rubbing  injures  the  texture,  but  squeeze  and  press  the  dirt  out. 
It  will  take  longer,  but  is  a  great  saving  of  the  material. 

Rinsing 

When  you  consider  the  material  is  thoroughly  clean,  lift  it 
out  of  the  soapy  water,  squeezing  as  much  as  possible  of  the 
water  out  of  it,  and  plunge  it  into  a  pan  of  clean  soft  warm  water. 
All  the  water  used  should  be  as  soft  as  possible,  and  if  it  cannot 
be  obtained  in  any  other  way,  it  should  be  previously  boiled,  or 
a  little  soap-powder  may  be  used. 

Rinse  the  silk  well  in  this  water,  and  then  lift  it  into  another, 
and  then  a  third,  all  warm,  and  see  that  no  soap  is  left  in  the 
silk,  or  it  will  turn  a  dingy  yellow  colour  when  ironed.  Last  of 
all  rinse  in  quite  cold  water.  If  the  silk  is  a  dead  white,  tinge 
this  last  water  with  a  drop  or  so  of  blue,  but  very  slightly,  for 
silk  very  quickly  takes  any  colour,  and  much  blue  would  spoil 
the  look  of  it  ;  a  creamy  silk  does  not  require  any  blue  added. 
A  few  drops  of  methylated  spirits  added  to  the  last  rinsing  water 
adds  to  the  gloss  of  the  silk. 

To   Stiffen 

If  the  silk  is  liked  rather  stiff,  a  few  drops  of  gum  arable  may 
be  added  to  the  rinsing  water,  or  rice  water,  but  many  consider 
that  the  stiffness  given  by  simply  ironing  is  sufficient. 

Ironing 

This  should  always  be  done  the  day  the  silk  is  washed. 
This  is  an  important  point  to  observe,  as  if  put  away  until  the 
next  day  it  becomes  dull  and  papery  in  texture,  and  a  bad 
colour.  After  being  squeezed  out  of  the  last  rinsing  water,  the 
silk  should  be  shaken  gently  out  and  spread  on  a  clean  white 
cloth,  and  rolled  up  fora  few  hours  before  being  ironed.  The  irons 
used  should  not  be  very  hot,  and  must  be  absolutely  clean.  First 
iron  on  the  wrong  side,  and  then  on  the  right.  A  very  hot  iron 
will  turn  silk  yellow,  in  spite  of  all  your  previous  precautions. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

M.  J.  W. — By  far  the  most  economical  way  to  clean  gloves  is 
to  do  them  yourself  at  home,  but  it  is  only  so  if  you  have  four 
or  more  pairs  to  clean  at  once,  for  it  really  takes  sixpennyworth 
of  benzoline  to  make  a  bath  for  them,  even  if  you  have  but  two 
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The  most  Valuable  Food  Beverage 

is   one   that   not   only  nourishes  your   body,  but 
gives  you  strength  and  energy  for  the  day's  work. 

van  []outen*^  ^ocoa 

will  do  that  for  you  and  more.     It  is  a  Healthful 

and    Refreshing     Stimulant,    a    Nourishing    and 

Invigorating  Food. 

The   Best   Beverage   for  ' 

BREAKFAST,    LUNCH    ^    SUPPER. 


xt?$r;ft;?tj?ijpT^:$tj?T^tip^^:$5^^^^ 


"  LITERARY  -  - 
-  -  LIVES." 

Edited  by 
W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL. 


1.  Matthew  Arnold. 

By  G.  VV.  E.  Russell.  The  First  Volume 
of  "  Literary  Lives."  Edited  by  \V.  Robert- 
son NicoLL.  With  Photogravure  Frontis- 
piece and  16  Illustrations,  3^.  6d. 

[Now  ready. 

2.  Newman. 

By  William  Barry.  The  Second 
Volume  of  "  Literary  Lives."  Edited  by 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll.  With  Photo- 
gravure Frontispiece  and  16  Illustrations, 
3-r.  6^.  [JVearfy  ready. 


OLD  SUBJECTS  I       CW  TRCATMEHr. 

By  Dr.  C.  INGLIS  (••  Rijectid  "). 
REPENTANCE  ENJOINED  BY  THE   BIBLE. 

Price  6t/. ;  post  free,  jd. 

THE  AUTHORITY   OF  THE   BIBLE. 

Frice  6rf. ;  post  free,  jd. 

Two  striking  pamphUts,  on'ginai  and  MncoHVtnHottmL 

The  two  to(felher  for  It.  post  free,  from 

A.   BONNER.   1  d  Z.  Took'i  Coort,  London.  S.C.      (Off  Ctunccry  Lane  and  Holhon.) 


HODDER  &  STOUQHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 


h-Box   a/-   jro.vTjffci'.       *      *     sPKri.ti.   uvrmm. 
SCO  New  Cycles.  £3  to  a 
SOO  Oenuine  B.  S.  A.,  £6  ia 
SampI*  Victory  Motor  Cycio,  £3*. 

.'»>«/  Carriiigt  Paid  l.<J.frt  Payment. 

DEREHAM  ROAD  CYCLE  CO..  KOBWTCH. 


£810 


k 


TELL  COOK 


^ 


^^^       K/LLS       "^^^ 

^BLACKBEETLES^ 

W         TmaOnfy 3?6rUt         ^ 
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Irs.  Buy  sixpennyworth  of  benzoline,  pour  it  into  a  shallow 
essel,  and  lay  the  gloves  flat  in  the  liquid.  After  a  few  moments 
lift  the  gloves  out,  one  at  a  time,  and  rub  gently  with  a  clean 
cloth,  paying  particular  attention  to  the  most  soiled  parts.  If 
the  dirt  does  not  come  off  the  first  time,  pop  the  gloves  in 
the  bath  again.  It  is  far  better  and  more  economical  not  to  let 
gloves  get  very  dirty  before  cleaning  them.  When  cleaned, 
hang  them  up  in  a  current  of  air,  when  the  smell  will  soon  go 
ofT.  Care  must  be  taken,  of  course,  to  have  no  fire  or  artificial 
light  or  great  heat  near  the  benzoline.  The  London  Glove 
Company  clean  gloves  at  a  uniform  price  of  twopence  a  pair  ; 
one  penny  is  sufficient  to  send  for  the  return  postage  of  four 
pairs  of  ordinary  gloves. 

Rice  Lover. — Have  you  ever  had  rice  with  ham  and  eggs, 
as  a  breakfast  or  supper  dish  ?  It  is  very  good,  I  can  assure 
you.  Boil  a  teacupful  of  rice  till  tender — it  should  be  carefully 
done,  of  course,  so  that  each  grain  is  separate.  When  drained 
and  dried,  place  it  in  a  stewpan  and  mix  with  it  a  tablespoonful 
of  hot  bacon  fat,  pepper  to  taste,  and  make  very  hot.  Fry 
some  nicely  cut  slices  of  ham,  and  arrange  them  on  the  rice, 
which  should  be  heaped  in  the  centre  of  a  dish.  On  the  ham 
place  some  eggs  lightly  poached,  with  a  sprinkling  of  salt  and 
pepper  over  them.  I  have  heard  of  the  dish  you  mention,  but 
have  never  tried  it. 

Janet. — John  Lydgate  was  the  author  of  the  lines  you 
enquired  about  in  the  last  number  of  The  British  Monthly. 
He  died  in  1460,  and  was  probably  born  in  the  year  1370. 
The  lines  complete  are  as  follows  : 

Vox  Ultima  Crucis 

Tarry  no  longer ;  toward  thyn  heritage 

Haste  on  the  way,  and  be  of  right  good  cheere. 

Go  ech  day  onward  on  thy  pilgrimage  ; 

Thynk  how  short  time  thou  shall  abjde  here. 

Thy  place  is  bigg'd  above  the  sterres  clere, 

None  erthly  paleys  wrought  in  so  statly  wyse. 

Come  on,  my  fiend,  my  brother  most  entere  ! 

For  thee  I  offred  my  blood  in  sacryfice. 

Troubled. — The  duties  of  a  cook,  where  no  kitchen-maid 
is  kept,  as  a  rule  comprise  the  sweeping  and  dusting  of  the 
dining-room,  the  keeping  of  the  grate  clean,  lighting  the 
the  fire  in  winter,  and  the  cleaning  of  the  window.  The 
hall  and  doorsteps,  knocker  and  scraper  are  hers  to  keep  in 
good  order.  Where  only  two  servants  are  kept,  she  is  often 
expected  to  help  in  making  the  beds,  and  cleaning  the  bedrooms 
when  they  have  their  weekly  or  fortnightly  extra  turn  out. 
Much,  of  course,  has  to  be  a  matter  of  arrangement,  and 
depends  upon  the  amount  of  cooking  required  of  the  cook,  the 
size  of  the  family,  and  the  rest  of  the  work  of  the  household. 

Tobias. — I  have  quite  driven  those  destructive  little  worms 
out  of  the  furniture  by  saturating  the  wood  with  benzine,  pour- 
ing it  into  the  holes,  and  working  it  in  with  a  brush  as  much 
as  possible.  Let  it  remain  for  a  few  days,  giving  it  a  second 
dressing  if  you  think  necessary.  A  good  furniture  polish 
carefully  applied  will  soon  restore  the  wood  to  its  former 
glossy  state.  In  fact,  certain  kinds  of  polish,  frequently  applied, 
help  to  preserve  the  wood  from  the  wood-worms. 


J.  P.  W. — I  am  sorry  you  have  found  the  plate  portraits 
damaged  in  coming  through  the  post.  Will  you  write  to  the 
publishers  about  it?  It  does  not  lie  within  my  province.  Yes, 
my  correspondence  increases  in  a  very  heartening  fashion,  and 
I  count  many  friends  among  my  correspondents. 

M.  I.  E. — The  line  you  intended  would  certainly  have  been 
an  improvement  on  the  one  sent.  It  would  have  made  the 
last  verse  read  as  follows  : 

Time's  noise  and  toil  will  soon  be  o'er ; 

O  gracious  Father,  may  there  he 
Somewhere  on  heaven's  eternal  shore 
A  humble  place  for  me. 

It  was  good  for  a  first  attempt.     Delighted  to  help  you. 

I.  S. — Thank  you  much  for  your  letter  and  picture  post- 
card ;  the  latter  I  am  very  pleased  to  add  to  my  collection.  It 
came  quite  safely.  Your  offer  of  the  numbers  I  sent  to  H.  L. 
Perhaps  you  may  have  heard  from  him  by  this  time.  It  is 
kind  of  you  to  offer  to  break  your  sets.  The  competition  has 
been  very  interesting.  I  should  like  to  print  several  of  the 
papers,  that  my  readers  may  have  the  benefit  of  them  as  well  as 
myself  It  is  remarkable,  though,  how  few  have  managed  to 
make  one  feel  something  of  the  thrill  the  writer  felt. 

H.  B. — The  lines  you  enquire  about  must  be  these,  by 
Christina  Rossetti : 

Thkn  whose  shall  those  Things  be? 

Oh  !  what  is  earth,  that  we  should  build 

Our  houses  here,  and  seek  concealed 

Poor  treasure  and  add  field  to  field, 

And  heap  to  heap,  and  store  to  store, 

Still  grasping  more  and  seeking  more, 

While  step  by  step  Death  nears  the  door? 

I  am  pleased  you  liked  the  last  number  of  The  British 
Monthly  so  much.  It  was  a  very  full  one.  Thank  you  for 
your  kind  words  about  the  "Home  Department." 

E.  R.  C. — Very  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  a  new  com- 
petitor. I  am  afraid  I  cannot  offer  much  criticism  on  your 
paper.  It  was  good  and  evenly  written,  but  it  missed  just 
that  chief  point— it  did  not  make  one  feei.  It  left  one  cold 
and  comparatively  untouched.  The  whole  secret  lies  in  the 
writing— or,  I  should  say,  in  the  writer,  and  whether  or  no 
he  or  she  has  descriptive  power.  You  must  not  think  I  am 
severe,  for  such  is  very  far  from  my  intention,  but  I  want  to 
explain  that  what  is  lacking  in  your  paper,  as  in  most  of  those  I 
have  received,  is  f/ie  somcthitti^  which  no  one  can  tell  the  writers 
how  to  obtain.  I  would  advise  you,  though,  as  you  have  some 
skill  and  idea  of  writing,  to  take  the  account  you  sent  me  of 
the  Queen's  funeral,  and  write  and  rewrite  it  in  various  ways,  and 
see  if  you  can  make  it  more  vivid,  more  realistic  and  pathetic. 

E.  M.  D.— A  correspondent  writes  to  say  he  thinks  per- 
haps the  lines  you  want  are  in  Mrs.  Cousin's  hymn  "  Immanuel's 
Land,"  ending,  "  Glory  dwelleth  in  Immanuel's  land." 

W.  H.  T.— Thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  I  enjoyed.     I 

am  pleased  you  liked  your  book. 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  question  in  these  columns. 


H 


A  Stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in 


tt 


BY   MARGARET    LYLE 


BETH  HILTON  looked  up  from  her.  book,  and  saw  a 
wild,  haggard  face  pressed  close  against  the  lattice, 
and  almost  fierce  black  eyes  glaring  into  the  little  room. 
It  was  a  startling  sight,  and  Beth  was  certainly  startled, 
and,  letting  the  book  drop  on  her  knee,  sat  staring  back  at 
the  apparition. 

The  cottage  was  very  lonely,  standing  some  half  a  mile  from 
the  village  in  the  midst  of  a  tract  of  moorland,  and  there  was 
no  other  dwelling  near.  Beth  had  lived  alone  ever  since  her 
husband  died — nearly  twenty  years  ago.  She  was  getting  on 
for  seventy  now,  but  was  still  vigorous  and  as  active  as  a  girl — 
a  little,  neat,  bright-eyed  woman,  who  was  known  as  one  always 


ready  to  do  a  kind  turn  to  a  neighbour,  too  poor  to  give  in 
kind,  but  willing  with  service.  Having  no  reason  to  fear  any 
one — who  would  care  to  rob  this  poor  dwelling? — Beth  had  not 
bolted  the  door,  which  opened  direct  into  the  little  kitchen  ;  and 
as  for  the  March  wind  that  rumbled  in  the  chimney  and  swirled 
round  the  cottage,  it  was  quite  a  companion  to  her,  and  she 
read  her  Bible  peacefully  by  the  fire.  The  woman— for  it  was 
a  woman's  face  outside— was  probably  nothing  worse  than  a 
homeless  tramp,  attracted  by  the  light  that  shone  through  the 
as  yet  uncurtained  window.  Anyhow,  she  could  get  into  the 
cottage  before  Beth  would  have  time  to  prevent,  her. 
Apparently  she  thought  so  too,  for  suddenly  the  wild  face  dis- 
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Anaemia 

BY    MRS.   ADA   S.    BALLIN 

Editor  of  "  Womanhood,"  and  of  "Baby:    the  Mothers'  Magazine" 

AN/EMIA,  or  bloodlessness,  is  one  of  the  commonest  troubles  of 
the  present  age— so  common,  in  fact,  that  it  seems  to  me  that 
'quite  two-thirds  of  the  girls  one  comes  in  contact  with  in  towns  are 
affected  with  it.  The  complaint  can  hardly  be  called  a  disease  in  the 
ordinary  sense  of  the  word,  but  is  rather  a  debilitated  state  of  the 
body,  which  lays  it  open  to  the  attacks  of  most  other  kinds  of  diseases. 

The  condition  in  question  is  characterised  by  a  deficiency  in  the 
number  of  red  corpuscles  in  the  blood.  There  is  very  ofien  pallor  of 
the  cheeks  and  lips,  but  in  some  cases  these  may  be  of  a  natural  colour, 
and  lead  even  the  patient  to  believe  that  she  is  not  anaemic,  when  the 
realstate  of  the  case  can  instantly  be  discovered  by  examining  the  gums 
and  the  insides  of  the  eyelids.  These,  instead  of  being  of  a  good  deep 
pink,  are  pale  and  yellowi>h-looking.  The  tongue  is  apt  to  be  pale 
and  flabby,  and  indented  by  the  teeth  ;  the  sufferer  is  readily  fatigued, 
troubled  with  breathlessness  on  going  up  and  down  stairs  ;  she  very 
often  suffers  from  palpitation  or  pains  about  the  heart,  which  may 
lead  her  to  believe  that  she  is  suffering  from  some  disease  of  the  heart. 
She  suffers  frequently  from  headache,  pains  in  the  back,  and  languor, 
and  soon  becomes  very  tired  by  any  little  unusual  exertion.  She  may 
even  faint,  and  thus  cause  considerable  anxiety  to  her  family.  There  are 
frequent  eruptions  on  the  skin,  which  maybeeither  of  an  irritating  kind, 
or  simply  acne  either  in  the  form  of  blackheads  or  pimples,  or  both. 

There  are  two  kinds  of  anjemia —one  the  common  kind  of  which  I 
have  spoken,  and  another  called  pernicious  anaemia,  which  is  a  fatal 
disease,  and  most  difficult  of  treatment,  but  is  happily  rare. 

Pernicious  Anaemia 

In  such  cases  there  is  wasting,  and  yellowishness  of  the  skin,  which 
assumes  an  almost  transparent  waxen  hue  ;  but  these  cases,  of  course, 
demand  the  most  skilled  medical  attention  and  nursing  within  reach, 
and  do  not  come  within  the  province  of  this  paper.  I  may,  however, 
remark  that  the  best  remedy  to  improve  the  condition  of  the  blood  in 
these  cases,  which  is  now  being  very  largely  prescribed  by  the  medical 
profession,  is  Hsematogen,  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Nicolay  &  Co., 
36,  St.  Andrew's  Hill,  London,  E.C.,  which  contains,  in  a  purified 
form,  haemoglobin,  the  natural  colouring  matter  of  the  blood,  rich  in 
organic  iron  and  albumen,  as  well  as  the  mineral  salts,  including  the 
phosphates  of  soda  and  potash  which  are  found  in  meat.  It  is  far  better 
to  give  a  preparation  like  this,  which  is  a  food  and  nourishes  the  blood, 
than  to  give  iron  in  a  mineral  form,  which  so  often  upsets  the  digestion. 
Hsematogen  contains  nothing  besides  what  I  have  mentioned,  except 
chemically  pure  glycerine,  which  is  in  itself  nourishing,  and  a  very  small 
proportion  of  the  best  Malaga  wine,  which  is  used  as  a  flavouring. 

Ordinary  anaemia  is  a  condition  of  everyday  occurrence,  in  which 
the  doctor  is  rarely  called  in,  or  if  he  is,  he  just  prescribes  for  the  time 
being,  and  after  a  few  weeks  the  patient  is  apt  to  get  as  bad  again. 
Any  line  of  treatment  for  ordinary  cases  of  antemia  must  be  persistently 
applied,  and,  although  occasional  visits  to  the  doctor,  if  there  seems 
anything  out  of  the  way  amiss,  are  desirable,  the  treatment  can  only 
be  properly  carried  out  at  home. 

The  causes  of  anaemia  are  chiefly  bad  ventilation,  insufficient  or 
unsuitable  feeding,  want  of  exercise,  and  sedentary  occupations,  or  that 
overwork  of  the  brain  just  now  so  common  in  young  ladies  at  high 
schools  and  preparing  for  examinations. 

All  anaemic  persons  should  be  in  the  fresh  air  as  much  as  possible, 
so  that  the  blood  may  become  oxygenated,  and  an  anaemic  girl  who  is 
not  really  ill  should  take  exercise  for  at  least  an  hour  twice  daily. 
Walking,  cycling,  swimming  (if  the  heart  is  not  weak),  rowing,  and 
tennis  afe  all  suitable.  Eight  hours'  sleep  is  not  too  much,  as  the 
brain,  being  badly  supplied  with  blood,  needs  extra  rest,  and  in  some 
cases  even  nine  hours'  sleep  may  be  indulged  in  with  advantage.  The 
bedroom,  however,  should  be  well  ventilated,  and  here  I  may  mention 
that  it  is  a  great  mistake  to  keep  a  gas  jet  Imrning,  as  it  destroys  the 
oxygen  in  the  air ;  anaemic  persons  need  very  much  oxygen,  which  is 
essential  to  keep  the  blood  pure.  In  order  also  to  keep  the  blood  pure, 
the  skin  should  be  kept  healthily  active,  and  a  daily  bath  is  essential. 

Meals  should  be  regular,  ,in(l  in  many  cases  it  is  desirable  to  take 
extra  nourishment  between  the  ordinary  meals.  Plenty  of  meat  and 
green  vegetables  should  be  taken,  cocoa  instead  of  tea,  and  wholemeal 
bread  instead  of  white. 

Iron  is  a  food  to  all  aneemic  persons,  and  must  not  be  regarded  by 
Ihem  as  a  medicine  only  to  be  taken  temporarily,  for  in  most  cases  it 
is  necessary  to  persevere  in  taking  iron  for  a  period  varying  from  two 
months  to  five  or  six  years.  I  am  strongly  opposed  to  the  ordinary 
methods  of  giving  iron  in  anaemia,  which  are  very  frequently  worse 
than  useless,  as  the  iron  is  so  often  decomposed,  or  in  a  form  that  is 
indigestible,  when  the  patient  takes  it  ;  while  when  given  in  a  pill  such 
as  Blaud's  pill,  it  is  apt  to  pass  through  the  body  quite  undigested,  and 
a  patient  might  as  well  swallow  a  bullet.  As  ordinarily  given,  also, 
iron  is  very  apt  to  cause  constipation,  and  for  these  reasons  Hfcmatogen, 
which  I  have  mentioned  above,  should  invariably  be  given  in  preference 
to  other  preparations.  It  is  best  to  begin  with  a  teaspoonful  dose, 
taken  half  an  hour  after  breakfast  and  half  an  hour  before  lunch  and 
dinner.  The  object  for  giving  it  before  meals  is  to  stimulate  the 
appetite  and  assist  ihe  assimila,tion  of  other  food,  but  if  taken  before 
breakfast  it  is  apt  to  prove  rather  aperient.  In  cases,  therefore,  where 
the  girl  has  a  tendency  lo  constipation,  it  is  a  very  simple  remedy  to 
take  the  Ha;matogen  half  an  hour  before  breakfast,  as  well  as  before 
the  other  meals.  The  dose  should  be  gradually  increased  to  a  table- 
spoonful.  When  this  is  taken  for  a  few  weeks  the  effect  is  really 
remarkable ;  the  quality  of  the  blood  rapidly  improves,  the  sallow 
cheeks  grow  rosy,  and  the  pale  lips  red,  while  the  feelings  of  languor 
and  depression  pass  off,  and  the  girl  grows  cheerful,  bright,  and  fit  to 
take  her  place  in  the  world. 


appeared  from  the  lattice,  the  latch  of  the  door  was  lifted,  and 
a  tall,  shabbily  clothed  figure  crossed  the  threshold,  bringing  a 
rush  of  cold  wind  with  her.  She  looked  wild  enough  to  frighten 
a  solitary  old  woman  ;  but  Beth  was  not  frightened,  perhaps 
because  she  was  such  a  simple  creature.  She  felt  a  great  pity 
for  the  poor  outcast,  who  suddenly  crouched  down  by  the  fire, 
spreading  her  thin  hands  before  the  blaze. 

"  I  won't  hurt  you  ! "  she  muttered.  "  Tin  cold — cold — 
perished!"  And  she  cowered  lower  over  the  friendly  blaze. 
She  was  a  veritable  scarecrow  of  rags  and  misery  :  her  hair 
hung  loose  about  her,  her  bonnet  was  torn  and  broken,  a  ragged 
shawl  was  her  only  outdoor  garment,  her  feet  were  almost 
shoeless  ;  yet,  as  she  spoke,  Beth  detected  something  in  tone 
and  accent  that  was  different  from  her  appearance.  She 
looked  hard  at  the  crouching  figure  as  she  rose  and  went  to 
close  the  door. 

"Are  you  going  for  help?"  cried  the  woman  half  fiercely. 
"  I  tell  you  I  won't  hurl  you  ! " 

"  I  know  you  won't,"  said  Beth  quietly.  "  I  only  want  to 
keep  out  the  cold.  There's  no  help  to  call,  if  I  wanted  it- 
It's  beginning  to  rain,"  she  added,  as  she  shut  the  door.  "  A 
dreadful  night  !  Warm  yourself,  and  welcome,  and  I'll  make 
you  some  tea.     I've  only  some  tea  and  bread  in  the  house." 

The  tramp  looked  up  in  the  half-askance,  searching  w;iy 
of  those  accustomed  to  harshness,  and  vaguely  suspicious  of 
treachery  in  any  show  of  kindness. 

"Why  do  you  talk  so  to  me?"  she  said.  "  I  may  be  a 
murderer,  for  all  you  know." 

"  I  wouldn't  think  that  of  any  one,"  said  Beth,  lifting  a  small 
kettle  on  to  the  fire,  "  and  you're  cold  and  miserable.  I  s'pose 
you'd  like  some  tea  ? " 

"  Whoever  supposed  I'd  like  anything,  for  a  good  while  ! " 
said  the  woman,  a  wistful  wonder  taking  the  place  of  distrust 
in  her  eyes.     "  You're  a  queer  one." 
"  Ay  ?  "  said  Beth.     "  What  for  ? " 

"  People  don't  often  let  a  dirty  outcast  come  into  the  house 
unasked,  and  give  them  tea  into  the  bargain,  do  they  ? " 

"'I  was  a  stranger,  and  ye  took  me  in,'"  quoted  Beth, 
bringing  forth  cups  and  plate  and  bread,  and  the  tea-caddy, 
with  Queen  Victoria  in  flaming  colours  on  one  side  and  the 
Prince  Consort  on  the  other,  which  had  been  given  her  as  a 
wedding  present. 

"  Oh  !  the  Bible,"  said  the  outcast,  with  a  short  laugh. 
I  daresay  that  means  strangers  in  decent  clothes — not  such 
ragged  wretches  as  I  am." 

"  It  don't  say  nothin'  about  clothes,"  said  Beth,  with  perfect 
simplicity,  not  detecting  any  irony  in  the  words  of  her  singular 
guest.  She  took  the  earthenware  teapot  from  the  mantel-board. 
"You'd  like  sugar,  wouldn't  you?"  she  added. 

The  wonder  was  still  in  the  wild  black  eyes  as  the  woman 
answered  : 

"  Never  mind  about  the  sugar — yes,  I'd  like  it  well  enough. 
Is  that  the  Bible  you  were  reading  ?  " 
"Yes." 

"  I  don't  see  what  good  comes  of  it.  My  father  used  to  read 
the  Bible  a  lot,  and  he  shut  the  door  in  my  face  to-night  when 
I  just  asked  him  for:  a  night's  shelter." 

"  Your  father  must  be  a  wicked  man  ;  but  that  don't  prove 
the  Bible's  no  good,"  said  Beth.  "  You  wouldn't  say  now  a  tree 
was  no  good,  because  I  might  cut  a  stick  off  of  it  and  beat 
you  with  it." 

To  this  the  outcast  made  no  reply  ;  but  she  drank  eagerly 
the  tea  Beth  gave  her,  and  ate  the  bread.  There  was,  how- 
ever, a  certain  refinement  in  her  manner  of  both  eating  and 
drinking,  a  certain  self-restraint — in  spite  of  her  evident  need — 
which  Beth,  who  was  quick-witted  enough,  did  not  fail  to 
notice.  By  and-by  the  wanderer  lay  down  before  the  fire, 
covered  by  blankets  which  Beth  brought  from  her  own 
bed. 

"  I'd  rather  lie  here,"  the  poor  creature  said  ;  and  Beth 
sat  up  in  the  settle -she'd  keep  the  fire  in,  she  said— and 
dozed,  waking  up  every  two  or  three  minutes,  while  the  outcast 
slept  restlessly,  and  the  rain  and  wind  beat  upon  the  casement, 
and  shook  the  door  of  the  cottage.  Suddenly,  at  about  mid- 
night, the  woman  started  up,  choking,  fighting  for  breath. 
Beth  was  on  her  feet  at  once,  and  tending  her  unfortunate 
guest,  applying  such  simple  remedies  as  her  limited  knowledge 
and  resources  supplied.     She  could  see  that  the  sufferer  was 
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very  ill  indeed  ;  want  and  exposure  had  done  their  work  ;  and 
the  collapse,  apparently  sudden — as  is  often  the  case— was 
really  the  result  of  months,  perhaps  years  of  misery. 

"  I'll  fetch  the  doctor,"  said  Beth,  when  at  last  she  had 
succeeded  in,  at  any  rate  for  a  time,  alleviating  the  outcast's 
suffering  ;  "  he's  no  more'n  a  mile " 

But  a  grip  on  her  arm  interrupted  her. 

"  No,  no  ! "  in  a  hoarse  whisper,  with  imploring  eyes 
uplifted  to  the  kind,  strong  face  above.     "  My  father " 

"  But  you're  sadly,  dear — very  sadly."  She  did  not  like  to 
say  how  ill  she  really  thought  her  guest  was.  "  The  doctor'll  do 
you  good." 

"  I  don't  want  him  ! "  the  other  gasped.  "  My  father  1  he 
musi  forgive  me  I—  he  miis/ — -  " 

"  Who  is  he,  dearie  ?     Where  is  he  ?" 

A  faint  flush  of  shame  rose  to  the  haggard  face. 

"  Squire  Fleming,  of  Thornleigh,"  she  said. 

"  Mercy  on  us  ! "  half-whispered  Beth.  The  story  had 
reached  her  of  Squire  Fleming's  only  daughter,  who  fled  from 
her  home  more  than  five  years  ago.  Thornleigh  was  six 
miles  away.     She  rose  up.     "I'll  go!"  she  said. 

"  God  will  reward  you  ! "  muttered  the  dying  creature 
hoarsely,  for  dying  she  was— there  could  be  little  doubt  of  that. 
Would  she  live  till  her  father  came  ?  Not  of  herself  did  the 
brave  old  woman  think  ;  there  was  no  shrinking  from  the  long 
walk  in  the  storm.  She  put  more  coal  on  the  fire,  wrapped 
her  shawl  about  her,  and  set  forth  on  her  journey.  The  night 
was  "as  black  as  a  wolfs  mouth,"  the  rain  poured  in  torrents, 
the  wind  was  wild  and  boisterous,  now  full  in  Beth's  face, 
now  almost  forcing  her  to  run  before  her.  Well  though  she 
knew  her  way,  she  was  several  times  nigh  on  missing  it ;  the 
rain  and  the  wind  together  took  her  breath  ;  more  than  once 
she  felt  as  if  she  could  go  no  farther,  but  always  she  prayed 
for  help,  and  the  help  was  given  to  her.  She  reached  Thorn- 
leigh Manor  at  last  ;  she  was  drenched  to  the  skin,  exhausted, 
breathless  ;  her  knees  almost  gave  under  her  as  she  staggered 
up  to  the  great  door,  and  rang  a  peal  that  resounded  through 
the  house,  every  window  of  which  was  dark.  Again  she  rang, 
and  again,  before  the  bolts  were  shot  back,  the  key  turned,  and 
a  grey-haired  man,  not  fully  dressed,  appeared,  holding  a 
candle.     It  was  Squire  Fleming  himself. 

"  How   dare   you "   he    began  ;    but   saw   at    once   his 

mistake. 

Beth,  clinging  to  the  door-post,  faltered  out : 

"  Squire — your  daughter's  dying — in  my  cottage.  I'm  come 
for  you  ! " 

"  What  1 "  He  pulled  her  into  the  hall  aild  shut  the  door, 
then  turned  to  her.  "  Who  are  you  ? "  he  said.  "  Where  do 
you  come  from  ?  " 

"  It's  six  mile  away,  sir,"  said  Beth,  still  panting ;  "  anigh 
Waldon  Green.     She  come  to  me  to-night " 

"  I  have  no  daughter,"  the  Squire  interrupted  harshly. 
"  You  must  be  a  strange  woman  to  come  such  a  distance  on 
a  wild  night  like  this,  for  the  sake  of  some  tramp  you  had 
never  seen  before." 

"  There's  naught  strange  in  that,  sir,  seein'  as  she  was  wet 
an'  cold  an'  starvin',  and  if  she's  your  daughter  you  can't  leave 
her  to  die." 

"  You  don't  know  the  wrong  she  did  me,"  said  the  old  man, 
still  unrelenting. 

"  I  don't  need  to  know  it,  sir.  There's  no  sinner  so  black 
as  any  one  on  us  can  be  hard  on.  She  said  you  shut  her  out 
to-night.     God  forgive  you  if  you  did  ! "  said  Beth  fearlessly. 

The  Squire  looked  in  wonder  at  the  old  peasant  woman  : 
perhaps  she  was  a  revelation  to  him.  A  certain  sense  of  shame 
swept  over  him  at  the  sharp  contrast  between  her  conduct 
towards  a  stranger  and  outcast,  and  his  towards  his  own  flesh 
and  blood.  He  bade  her  wait,  and  strode  away,  returning 
1  quickly  fully  dressed.  With  his  own  hands  he  put  to  a  trap, 
and,  with  Beth  beside  him,  drove  back  to  the  cottage,  not  once 
,  speaking  on  the  way.  When  they  reached  the  cottage  the 
outcast  was  still  living  ;  and  in  a  paroxysm  of  remorse,  if  not 
of  repentance,  the  Squire  knelt  down  beside  her,  and  called  to 
her  to  speak  to  him. 

She  looked  up  to  him  with  dim  eyes,  not  knowing  him,  and 
turned  to  Beth  : 

"  '  A  stranger  .  .  .  and  ye  took  me  in  ! ' "  she  said  brokenly  ; 
and  she  never  moved  or  spoke  again. 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER    MAJESTY     THE    QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 
of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children  are  placed 
either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST  Section  or  in 
the  Church  of  England  Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

Has  to-day  OVER  7,250  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 
under  its  care. 


(2) 

(3) 
(4) 


Freely  ADMITTED  4,078  fresh  CASES  in 
1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  1 0.402 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 

Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1 ,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has  always  about  900  BABIES  to  maintain,  thus 

constituting  the  largest  Infants'  Orphanage  and 
Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO  ELECTION;    NO  WAITING   LIST;   No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  1 4,894 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,448  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  AT  LEAST /200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone.  ^16  will  maintain  a  healthy  child  in  the 
Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering  child  costs 
^30  per  annum. 

(18)  ;^io  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 
Will    not    kind    hearts  ever)wherc    pity    and    help 

Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger,  Cold, 
and  Destitution .' 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLEIl,  Treuurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers-LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK.  AND 
UNION  OP  LONDON  ft  SMITHS  BANK,  LTD. 
(PRESCOTT'S  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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''  The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  Clock  Competition  has  been  very  popular.  The  first 
prize  is  awarded  to — 

Nellie  Hesketh  (aged  13), 

63,  Brook  Street, 

Selby,  Yorks  ; 
the  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Alice  Weatherhead  (aged  12), 

61,  Laurel  Row, 

Leicester  ; 
and  an  extra  prize  will  be  sent  to  — 

Mary  Ruth  Bavnes  (aged  10), 

2,  Southern   Hill, 

Reading. 
Nellie's  clock  is  very  pretty  ;  it  has  the  music  to  the  Hundreth 
Psalm  written  round  it  as  a  border,  and  a  little  girl  singing  down 
in  the  centre.     The  texts  are  very  nicely  chosen. 

Alice  and  Mary  sent  beautiful  clocks  very  carefully  done. 
I    award    Special    Mention  to    Lillian   Williams   for    a 
prettily  drawn   clock,   and   to   Madge   Balleny   for  very  good 
work. 

All  those  Honourably  Mentioned  sent  in  excellent  clocks. 

Honourable  Mention 

Gladys  A.  Jones,  Robert  Twaddle,  Gwilym  Lewis  Jenkins, 
David  Anderson,  Walter  J.  Nunn,  Carl  Fairhall,  Katie  Geddes, 
Norman  Cheshire,  Nellie  Anderson,  May  Cant,  Clement 
Stanley,  Cathie  E.  Cant,  Muriel  Weatherhead,  Hilda  C.  Martin, 
Jane  Helen  Murray,  Kathleen  Laycock,  Leslie  Weatherhead, 
Enid  Hall,  Kathleen  Warren,  Stuart  G.  Campbell,  No  Name. 

Thank  you  so  much,  Karl  Wiehen,  for  these  two  photographs. 
I  was  much  interested  in  the  German  Christmas  tree  with  its 
"forty  candles  and  hundreds  of  little  sugar  and  chocolate 
ornaments,  glass  balls,  and  bells,  and  gilt  walnuts,  strings  of  gilt 
hazel  nuts,  and  twirling  things  which  go  round  by  the  heat  of 
the  candles."  It  is  nice  to  have  Guy's  picture,  and  very  kind 
to  have  thought  of  me. 

Fred  Bywater  is  very  pleased  with  his  prize  ;  so  is  William 
Robert  Maries,  who  tells  me  in  a  nice  letter  that  he  received  the 
Geometrical  Drawing  prize  at  school  for  the  second  time.  He 
also  says  he  has  over  a  hundred  picture  postcards.  Who  can 
beat   this  ? 

Dorothy  Lucy  Seller's  letter  was  very  nice.  I  hope  she  will 
write  again  ;  also  Nina  Johnston.— S;  O.  Matthews,  50, 
Kirkdale,  Sydenham,  would  like  to  exchange  postcards  with 
some  of  my  nephews  and  nieces,  if  they  will  give  their  names 
and  addresses  on  the  cards. 

Lucy  Gibbons  tells  me  that  she  is  very  fond  of  music,  and 
has  passed  the  Junior  Theory,  Trinity  College,  Examination. 
She  is  going  in  for  another  examination  in  May.  I  hope  she 
will  be  successful. 

Emmie  Booth  sends  me  a  very  pretty  story,  which  I 
should  have  liked  to  print,  but  it  is  too  long,  Emmie,  and  I 
did  not  like  to  cut  it  short. 

I  shall  be  very  pleased  to  print  stories  from  any  nephews 
and  nieces,  provided  they  are  good  enough,  and  if  they  are 
not  longer  than  600  words.     I  like  to  have  verses  from  you  too. 

Your  clock  was  so  nicely  done,  Jane  H.  Murray  ;  I  was  very 
pleased  with  it.— I  thank  Mrs.  Cant  for  her  letter  ;  May  and 
Cathie  had  done  their  clocks  very  well.— Enid  Hall  drew  a 
picture  of  two  little  girls  saying  their  prayers,  in  the  middle  of 
her  clock.  It  was  a  very  good  piece  of  work,  Enid.— 1  think 
Hilda  Martin  did  particulary  well. 

A.  E.  Ord  sends  me  a  very  neatly  written  letter.  She  is 
having  a  set  of  cooking  lessons.  "  I  can  now  cook  quite  well, 
I  think  :  all  these  things— poached  eggs,  chops  and  roast 
potatoes,  Madeline  cakes.  1  am  going  to  do  a  whole  dinner 
some  day,  soon." 

Agatha  Wells's  hyacinths  must  be  lovely  ;  I  should  like  to 
see  them.— Lilian  Williams  must  not  expect  her  paper  to  be 
returned.  I  could  not  undertake  to  make  that  arrangement, 
Lilian;  it  would  mean  so  much  extra  work.— For  a  good  sea- 
story,  Norman  Pulling,  try  one  by  Gordon  Stables  or  Robert 
Leighton. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  all. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


New  Competition 

Transpose  the  following  letters,  and  you  will  find  they 
exactly  contain  the  surnames  of  six  living  Christian  preachers. 
Two  beautiful  books  are  offered  for  the  best  solutions. 

TCPTCWPHAJIBOOFOOELEBLP 
RLWFEETMBOEDNRL 

Send  in  your  solutions  before  March  31,  to  Aunt  Matty, 
British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London, 
stating  name,  age,  and  address  clearly. 


The  Sunday  Walk 

"  Will  you  come  for  a  walk  with  me  on  Sunday  after- 
noon?" asked  Jessie  Baynes. 

Her  little  friend  Nettie  shook  her  head.  "  You  know  1  go 
to  Sunday  school,  Jessie.  I'm  sorry,  but  1  can't  go  with  you 
that  afternoon." 

"  But  do  come,  Nettie.  Give  up  Sunday  school  for  once. 
A  whole  lot  of  us  are  going — Lina  Rivers  and  Frida  Powell 
and  Margaret  Smith." 

"  No,  1  can't,  really,  Jessie." 

"  Well,  I  think  you  are  very  silly.  Lina  and  Frida  can't 
come  any  other  day,  and  I  thought  you  admired  them." 

"  I  do.  I  think  they  are  so  pretty— so  clever,"  replied 
Nettie,  who  was  plain  and  rather  stupid  at  lessons.  Nettie 
wore  her  hair  in  a  pigtail  behind,  brushed  smoothly  back  from 
her  high  forehead.  She  had  two  dresses — one  dark  blue 
trimmed  with  black  braid,  for  school ;  one  dark  brown  with 
a  little  velvet  collar,  for  Sundays. 

So  Lina  Rivers  and  Frida  Powell,  with  their  frizzly,  curly 
hair  hanging  about  their  shoulders,  and  their  innumerable 
blouses,  their  bright  talk,  and  their  loud  laughter  seemed  ideal 
to  little  Nettie. 

She  had  scarcely  spoken  to  them,  and  the  honour  and  the 
glory  of  going  out  to  walk  with  them  would  be  tremendous,  and 
the  chance  of  a  lifetime. 

"  I'll  ask  mother,"  Nettie  said,  after  a  few  minutes'  agitated 
thought. 

An  hour  afterwards  Nettie  sat  opposite  her  mother  in  their 
small  dining-room,  eating  a  very  simple  dinner,  for  the  Robarts 
were  poor,  and  lived  quite  plainly. 

"  Mother,"  said  Nettie,  passing  her  plate  for  more  milk 
pudding,  "  Could  I  go  one  afternoon  for  a  walk  with  some  girls 
at  school  ? " 

"  I  do  not  see  why  you  should  not,"  answered  Mrs.  Robarts. 

"  Mother,  Sunday  afternoon  is  the  only  time  we  can  all  go," 
faltered  the  little  girl. 

"  Why,  Nettie,  I  should  not  wish  you  to  go  on  Sunday.  And 
besides,  there  is  Sunday  school,"  Mrs.  Robarts  said,  surprised. 

"Could'nt  1  miss  it  just  once?"  said  Nettie,  with  desperate 
courage  and  a  very  red  face. 

"  No,"  said  Mrs.  Robarts  decidedly ;  "  I  am  astonished  that 
you  should  ask." 

Nettie  put  down  her  spoon  and  tried  to  hide  two  rebellious 
tears  that  would  come. 

*  *  *  ♦  # 

"  Your  mother  will  never  know.  We  will  meet  you  at  the 
corner  at  quarter-past  three,  Nettie,  and  I  promise  you  shall  be 
back  by  half-past  four.  That's  your  usual  time,  isn't  it  ?  And 
we'll  go  to  Carlyon  Park  and  see  the  deer.  And,  Nettie,  Lina 
Rivers  said  to  me  this  morning,  '  I'm  glad  the  little  Robarts 
girl  is  coming  ;  I  like  that  brooch  she  wears.'" 

"  Did  she  really?  "  said  Nettie,  putting  her  hand  to  the  old- 
fashioned  gold  brooch  at  her  neck.  "  Oh  !  but  I  can't  ;  go  it 
would  be  deceiving — to  pretend  I'd  been  to  Sunday  school 
and  not  go.     I " 

"  Nonsense  !  "  said  Jessie,  with  an  easy  laugh  and  running 
away.     "  We'll  be  there  !   mind  you  are." 

#  *  »  *  ♦ 

1  he  thought  of  the  bevy  of  girls  at  the  corner  tormented 
little  Nettie.  "  When  I  see  them  I  shall  have  to  go,"  she 
thought,  as  she  tossed  up  and  down  that  night  in  bed  ;  "  1  won't 
have  courage  to  say  no.  Oh  dear  !  but  I'll  try  to  run  into 
the  school  before  they  see  me.  I'll  go  early.  How  they'll 
laugh  at  me  !  I'll  ask  God  to  let  them  not."  And  Nettie  rose 
and  prayed. 

But  next  morning  she  woke  to  find  she  had  a  bad  cold. 
Mrs.  Robarts  noticed  how  heavy  her  eyes  were  at  breakfast. 

"  You  shall  not  go  out  to-day  dear,"  she  said.  "  You  shall 
keep  in  one  room  and  try  to  get  better.  That  will  mean  no 
Church  and  no  Sunday  school." 

And  none  would  have  known  who  looked  at  Nettie's  quiet 
little  face  that  she  was  saying  in  her  heart,  "  O  God,  thank 
You.  You've  saved  me — You've  saved  me  !  If  it  hadn't  been 
for  You,  I  might  have  gone  with  them." 
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Things  Worth   Noting. 

Suggestions  for  Gifts.— The  illustrated  catalogue  which 
is  issued  by  Mr.  Alfred  I?.  Pearcc,  the  china  and  glass  mer- 
chant of  39,  Ludgate  Hill,  London,  E.G.,  will  be  found  a  useful 
little  guide-book  to  those  who  are  in  search  of  some  acceptable 
article  as  a  gift.  The  capital  selection  of  dinner,  desscit,  and 
tea  services  which  Mr.  Pearce  stocks  is  as  good  and  varied 
as  is  to  be  found  anywhere,  and  those  who  contemplate  the 
purchase  of  a  wedding  present  cannot  fail  to  find  just  what  they 
want  both  as  regards  taste  and  price.  In  the  way  of  household 
china  and  glass,  too,  the  stock  at  39,  Ludgate  Hill,  is  an  excellent 
one,  and  the  prices  asked  for  the  various  articles  is  most 
reasonable.  Mr.  Pearce  makes  special  arrangements  for  sup- 
plying those  who  cannot  visit  his  warehouse  ;  and  the  catalogue 
which  he  issues  is  profusely  illustrated  ;  thus  those  who  live 
at  a  distance  from  London  can  make  selections  from  his  stock 

quite  satisfactorily.  In 
the  way  of  fancy  articles 
for  inexpensive  gifts  Mr. 
Pearce  stocks  a  wonder- 
ful selection,  and  any  who 
are  frequently  called  upon 
to  give  presents  of  this 
kind  should  pay  a  visit 
to  39,  Ludgate  Hill,  and 
select  a  small  stock  to 
keep  by  them.  It  is  im- 
possible to  select  articles 
for  special  mention  from  such  a  large  and  varied  stock.  The 
rose  and  flower  bowl  of  which  we  give  an  illustration  will, 
however,  give  some  idea  of  the  reasonable  price  at  which 
articles  can  be  purchase  at  this  warehouse.  The  bowl  in 
question  can  be  had  in  golden  straw  opal  or  myrtle  green, 
with  brass  flower  holder,  and  costs  3^'.  yl.  6A  inches  wide, 
or  ;.f.  8  inches  wide,  with  an  extra  charge  of  bd.  for  box 
and  postage  on  the  small  size,  and  ()d.  on  the  large  size. 

SOMli  Spring  Remf.dies.— With  the  advent  of  spring  we 
are  naturally  reminded  that  there  are  several  specialities 
prepared  by  Mr.  M.  F.  Thompson,  of  17,  Gordon  Street, 
Glasgow,  which  must  specially  appeal  to  us.  It  is  at  this  time 
of  the  year  we  have  to  endure  that  unpleasant  sensation  of 
feeling  "  that  our  feet  are  too  big  for  our  boots,"  and  corns, 
those  wretched  torments,  assert  themselves.  Thompson's 
Antiseptic  Foot  Powder,  which  costs  bd.  or  I.e.  per  tin,  will 
be  most  welcome.  During  the  summer,  too,  this  preparation 
is  always  acceptable,  for  if  a  little  is  powdered  into  the  stocking 
it  removes  excessive  perspiration,  gives  comfort  in  walking, 
and  keeps  the  feet  cool  and  dry  ;  a  little  powdered  into  the 
gloves  in  hot  weather  will  keep  the  hands  beautifully  cool  and 
dry.  Thompson's  Corn  Plaster,  of  course,  is  to  be  regarded 
as  indispensable.  A  large  sheet  of  it  can  be  bought  for  \s.  lid. 
and  it  is  so  thin  that  it  can  be  worn  under  the  boot  without 
any  inconvenience.  The  most  extraordinary  property  about 
it  is  that  it  cures  the  corn  very  quickly,  and  that  when  once 
cured  the  corn  does  not  appear  again.  Mr.  Thompson's 
Mayappleine  "Liver  Salt"  is  worth  noting.  It  is  an  entirely 
new  kind  of  efiervescing  salt  which  has  a  pleasant  taste  and 
a  most  exhilarating  effisct  on  the  nerves.  It  is  a  perfect 
cleanser  of  the  system,  and  does  its  work  without  any 
lowering  or  other  objections  which  characterise  some  pre- 
parations. Those  who  sufier  from  neuralgia,  sleeplessness, 
indigestion,  and  nerve  troubles  will  find  Thompson's  "  Nerve- 
tonine "  an  excellent  preparation.  In  the  way  of  perfumes 
and  toilet  speciahties  Mr.  Thompson  prepares  a  good  selection, 
one  of  the  most  attractive  being  his  Toilet  and  Complexion 
Cream,  which  is  an  ideal  agency  for  removing  wrinkles, allaying 
roughness,  and  preventing  redness  and  other  afflictions  which 
bother  those  who  are  possessed  of  a  delicate  skin.  Those  who 
indulge  in  cycling  or  touring  will  find  an  excellent  refreshment 
in  Thompson's  Lakola  Chocolate.  It  is  most  nutritious  and 
refreshing,  and  a  few  cakes  in  the  pocket  ensures  the  traveller 
against  both  hunger  and  thirst.  It  is,  too,  very  pleasant  to  the 
palate,  and  has  no  sickly  or  over-sweet  taste. 

A  New  Materi.m,.— Messrs.  Sellers,  of  The  Warehouse, 
Glossop,  Manchester,  are  selling  a  material  called  "  Zindown," 
which  they  claim  to  be  the  most  wonderful  material  ever  seen. 
It  is  certainly  a  wonderful  fabric,  and  not  the  least  extraordinary 
feature  is  the  reasonable  price  at  which  it  can  be  purchased. 
"Zindown"  is  in  appearance  a  very  soft,  warm  flannel,  and  is 
unshrinkable  and  fast  coloured.  It  can  be  had  in  a  host  of 
charming  shades  at  yhd.  per  yard  (36  inches  wide),  and  .Messrs. 
Sellers  will  send  you  patterns  if  you  drop  them  a  post  card.  It 
is  a  most  suitable  material  for  ladies'  and  children's  under- 
clothing, as  it  is  so  very  soft,  and  will  not  irritate  if  worn  next 
the  skin 
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J.  G.  GRAVES 


^A»k  tnr  Watch  Cat  a 
lf0M».  ah^Ming  Amm 
drtdM  0/  dtnigtiM.  frtt. 

THE"EXmE88' 


WATCHES. 


"""KC 


50- 


UUia  fln<^t  Tft'a««varprodacMl.  Hatiton  rrrotpt 
«•  »  depfMit  of  5/-  ftod  jrour  protnlM  to  compl«ia 
I !)«•  iiu  ohaar  Irt  iiin* mor* monthly  paymvnU of  A/- 
Ir  i>oiafttl«fl«-d.  ratnni  Um  Watch.  ftndUMdcpoill 
will  t>«  r«>rund«d  In  r«U. 

/J<acouH(  AdvtMtm^m  to  Caih  PwtKtuan. 
0p«oinoatloB 
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'f(r«d«  KiiKllsl)  I.«*ar  Uot« 
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Hafetr  Winding  Hnlon. 
ChrononiaUr  Balanc«,  Msm- 
ive  Htorllntf  Sllvar  (Hall. 
Marked) Oaaaa,  mada antlraly 
In  England.  WarranUd  Saran 
Ve«ra.     Oood  AamU  WamlM. 

J.   O.   GRAVES, 

l^lDWialon  Street,  SMIJTIELD 


UURE   YOUR 

CORNS,  _ 

BUNIONS  &  SWOLLEN  JOINTS  with         —    = 

THOMPSON'S    CELEBRATED    CORN    PLASTER 

IT  IS  THIN   AS  SILK.      NEVER  FAILS. 
Host   free,   14  atamps.  from   ihe  Proprietor.     Beware  of  imitations. 

T/^IVIF     I    ID    '^°^^   SYSTEM 

I    \M  Wym  r_     11  r    and  ward  OR-  dlseaoe 
■     ^^  ■  "  ^     ^^  ■         by  taking  THOMPSON'S 

"  NERYETONINTE." 

It   is   n   I'DSITIVH    GURU  for  all    NI^RVnl'S    DISFASIiS  and   NFUK Al.lilC   and 
KlllilMATlC  PAINS.     H(.lll<■^.  1».  2  9.  4  «.  |.>.M  fi<-»  from 

H.  F.  THOMPSON,  Homoeopathic  ana  Pbarmacentlcal  CliainUt, 
17,  CORDON   STREET,  GLASGOW. 

Ask  for  Thompson's  "Guide  to  Health''  free  gratis  on  application. 


No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  v^ithout 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


TEN  DAYS'  FREE  TRIAL 


.^^i:ow«l  on  e^ery  cy*l»  txwffbt  p# 
with   carrlagD  eharem  rvnil 


-•(if  monay 


not  perfectly  MtLBfactory. 

Hlgltrat  (nJc  folly  wnuitM 

BHtimh  MmaB  Oyciom 
—    JB2.IO  to  S6 
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na,  and  boat  aqatpairat  tbraagBoai- 


<. rr.it  Factory  CUarlng  Sal*  lAhaif  |«ru«& 

EARN  A  CYCLE  ^%'iiiiL'^ 

.    :«      Actlv*  Atanta  vaalfd IB r«#k 

dMliC  '■      ■     «t.«K»l<Kl»M 

T„T-.  ^ckaOrrM*. 

MEAD    CYCLE    CO.    D(;pi.i4t. 

89,  ParaJise  St.,  LivcfDOOl,  <c  18.  Cbwint  Croa*  Rd.,  Leadoa. 
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Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

EsfahliAlifti  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  if  g8. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-school    for 
Boys  of  all  Dencminations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gvmnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  \Vorkshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Ban., 
M.H.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  |.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D.. 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
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Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum 


€e«cn^aff  €oPeege,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

frill    Iftaitfrtt    MtnprovoH-fnts. 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon.  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  King:'5  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


TROWBRIDGE  JIGH_  SCHOOL. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application 
to  the  Head  Master. 


BIBLE  CHRISTIAN   COLLEGE, 

SMBBBEAR,     NORTH    BE  VON. 


(Bopentor:      REV.  W.  B.  LARK. 

fjeaftmastcr: 
T.  RUDDLE.  Esq.,  B.A.  (London). 

SIX  ASSISTANT   TEACHERS. 

Pupils  prepared  for  the  Universities, 
the  Public  Examinations,  and  for  Busi- 
ness, at  the  option  of  Parents. 

Physical  and  Chemical  Laboratories, 
well  equipped.  Large  Gymnasium 
Healthy  Situation.  Playgrounds,  six 
acres.  Diet  of  the  first  quality,  and 
unlimited  in  supply. 

Terms  from  22  Guineas  per  year. 
Music  the  only  extra.  Illustrated  Pro- 
spectus on  application  to  the  Governor. 

The  Summer  and  Autumn  Terms 
begin  April  23  and  August  27  respec- 
tively. 

RECOGNISED    BY    THE    DEVON    COUNTY 
COUNCIL. 


WORTH    OF    KNOLAND 

COLLEGIATE    SCHOOL    FOR    GIRLS, 

Enmoor  Lodge,  New  Leeds,  Leeds. 

Alargestaff  of  Certificated  Mist  1  esses  &  Professors 
The  Course  of  Study  prepares  (or  Matriculation. 

CAMHRinr.K  HiCHKK  i^'   LuCAi,.    K.A.M..  R.C.M..  &■  other 

Hxa'iii  nations.     Special  alteitltoti  )iivrn  to  Juniors. 

SliKlcnts  li.ive  tlie   adtranta^e   of  a   happy,    refilled    lionic-life, 

coiiil)iin;d  with  the  systematic  teaching  a  J'ublic  School. 

Fees  Reasonable. 


Prospectus  on  application  to  the  Misses  KBTTLEWELL. 


TAUNTON    SCHOOL 

(Fortnerly  Independent  College.) 
Heaimis  ter—C  D.  Whi  ITAKHR,  M.A.,  LL.M.,  H,-^' 


!S   A    HIGH-Cl-ASS  Pi'IiLIC   SCHOOL. 
Representatives  of  the  Congregational  and  Baptist  Unions,  the 
Synod  of  the  Presbyterian  Oiurch  of  England,  and  the  General 
Assembly  of  the  Calvinistic  Methodist  Church  of  Wales,  con- 
stitute a  large  portion  of  the  Governing  Body. 
iNCLlSIVIi  BOAklJliRS"  FKKS  from  33  GNS.   A   VliAR. 
Prospectus  on  application. 


GRESHAM'S   SCHOOL,    HOLT,    NORFOLK. 


Founded 
1555. 


Headmaster!    G.  W.   S.   HOWSON,   M.A. 

(LATE   OF    UPPINGHAM    SCHOOL). 


Three  miles  from  the  sea  and  close  to  Sherin^fham  and 

Cromet.     .Splendid  climate.     The  soil  is  gravel  on  chalk. 

Entirely  new  drainage. 

©overnors : 

The  Fishmongers-  Company  and 

County  and  Local  Representatives 

NEW  BUILDINGS  NOW  OPEN. 

Highest  Inclusive  Fees,  JBS7  per  annum. 
SCIENCE  AND  MODERN  LANGUAGES 

TAUGHT  THROUGHOUT  THE 
SCHOOL.    AEMY  AND  NAVY  CLASSES. 

YEARLY    LEAVING    LXHIBITIONb    OF 
£60  PER  ANNUM  FOR  THREE  YEARS. 

For  luiihsr  particulars  addrats  the  Headmaster. 
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HOMELY  VIRTUES 


PIFTH 
THOUSAND 

"The  messages  in  this  book  are  strong,  beautiful,  and  tender.     They'are  perfect  illustrations  of  the  virtues  the  writer  seeks  to  enforce. 
'  Straightness,'  'Thoroughness,'  '  Kindness,   'Reverence,'  'Courage,'  and  '  Courtesy'  are  written  on  every  page."-  MtlhoJM  Xtcortltr. 
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"  It  is  written  with  great  knowledge  uf  men  and  of  life  as  it  is,  and  it  will  be  felt  to  bring  with  it  a  renewal. of  hope  and  courage. 
Dr.  Watson  baa  never  put  his  great  literary  gifts  to  better  use."— firi/isA  iVetkly. 

6/-  THE   MIND   OF  THE   MASTER  HH^n 

"  The  sami  nural  earnestness,  the  same  robust-raiadedness,  and  the  sa:ne  clear  imagination  which  display  themselves  in  'The  Bonnie 
Brier  Bush    may  be  met  with  in  'The  Mind  of  the  Master.'    They  are  wise  and  healthy  utterances/*— /*(i//3/a//Gaa«//#. 

6/-  THE     LIFE     OF    THE     MASTER  L^rSSn 

Edition  de  Luxe,  with  16  Full-page  Illustrations  in  Colour,  Royal  Siv,  Clolh  f^ill,  «</,  255. 

"  The  literary  workmanship  and  insight  of  the  book  deserve  unstinted  praise  ;  but  the  highest  praise  we  can  ^ive  it  is  that  it  makes  ua 
feel  that  attention  ought  not  to  bj  turned  to  the  writer,  but  to  the  subject,     ft  is  a  bjok  that  every  one  should  read.  '— Dk.  Marcus  Dods. 
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yjung  man  who  would  fain  com;  as  n^ar  as  miy  bj  to  the  conception  of  th.-  ideal  minister."- C/<is.fD»  HtrmU. 
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"  The  book  is  beautiful  because  of  its  spiritual  emotion,  its  deep  insight  into  the  hidden  problems  of  life  and  destiny,  and  its  artless 
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"CAFOLIN." 

(PURE  LIQUID  COFFEE.) 

Produces  Instantaneously  (with  Hot  or  Cold  Milk)  the  Best 

Coffee  in  the  World. 
Preserves  its  Fine  Flavour  and   its  Wonderful   Stimulating 

and  Sustaining  Powers. 
Cakes,  Puddings,  and   Ices   Flavoured  with   "  Cafolin "   are 

most  delicious. 

It  is  "Cafolin  "  alone  that  brings  out  the  high  qualities  of  Coffee  to 

Perfection.    All  additions  of  substitutes  to  Ccffeeneutraliseor  destroy 

its  unique  salutary  effects. 

AT  YOUR   GROCERS,   IN   "CAFOLIN"  BOTTLES  (Blue  Label) 
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THE  "CVOLIN"  CO.,  LTD.,  20,  EASTCHE/\P,  LONDOfI,  E.G.  '«!?,»'«■ 
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One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  in  the  sick-room 
is  how  to  serve  meals  in  a  manner  comfortable  to  the 
patient. 

This  table  can  be  set  in  a  moment  at  any  desired  height 
or  angle,  and  projects  over  the  bed  without  touching  it, 
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Metal  parts  enamelled  brown        ...         ...     24/- 

Oxidised  Copper  85/-,  Nickel  Plated   ...     89/6 
Mahogany  Top ,  metal  parts  Brass  . . .     39/6 

Carriage  Paid  on  receipt  of  rtniittance.    Money  back  if  not  satisfied. 

A.  AIRMAN  BLAIR,  Cabinetmaker  &  Upholsterer, 

la,  BRUNT8FIELD  PLACE,  EDINBURGH. 
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published  on  May  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Ne7vsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  Rev.  W.  E.  Blomfield,  of  Coventry,  who  has 
accepted  the  invitation  to  succeed  Principal  Tymms 
in  the  headship  of  Rawdon  College,  is  a  man  of  scholarly 
attainments  who  has  made  a  special  study  of  Oriental 
languages.  He  is  also  a  popular  preacher  who  has  built 
up  at  Coventry  a  strong  working-class  congregation.  For 
years  past  Mr.  Blomfield  has  taken  his  annual  holiday  in 
the  Scottish  Highlands.  Usually  his  headquarters  are  at 
Braemar,  and  he  goes  on 
long  cycling  tours,  accom- 
panied only  by  his  favourite 
collie,  who  is  quite  a  well- 
known  visitor  to  the  district. 
Mr.  Blomfield  has  taken  the 
long  walk  between  Braemar 
and  Aviemore,  which  leads 
by  some  of  the  wildest  and 
least  frequented  mountain 
paths  in  our  island. 


The  pulpit  of  the  historic 
Tron  Church  of  Edinburgh 
has  been  filled  by  not  a 
few  eminent  ministers  in  the 
Established  Church  of  Scot- 
land, and  the  Rev.  Dugald 
Butler,  M.A.,  who  was  re- 
cently settled  in  the  parish, 
bids  fair  to  sustain  the  high 
traditions  of  the  pastorate. 
Situated  in  one  of  the  poorest 
and  most  densely  populated 
parts  of  Edinburgh,  the 
obvious  qualifications  for  a 
minister  of  such  a  parish  are 
that  he  be  strong,  capable, 
and   energetic,  fully  alive   to 
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REV.   DUGALD  BUTLER    MA. 


the  needs  of   the    toiling    masses,  and    in   close   touch 

with  social  questions.  Mr.  Butler  fulfil.s  these  con- 
ditions abundantly.  He  is  strongly  on  the  side  of  the 
working  classes,  he  is  a  thorough-going  temperance 
advocate,  and  if  he  had  his  way  slumdom  would  speedily 
disappear  from  his  parish.  But  he  is  much  more  than  a 
model  parish  minister.  He  recognises  that  the  richest 
fruit  of  a  successful  ministry  is  obtained  through  the 
medium  of  the  pulpit.  He  bestows  much  time  and  thought 
on  this  part  of  his  work,  and  already  he  has  established 
a  reputation  as  a  preacher  in  a  city  famed  for  preacheis. 
Mr.  Butler's  sermons  are  characterised  by  much  freshness 
and  originality,  and  his  preaching  gains  immensely  by  being 
strongly  Evangelical.  In  the  counsels  of  the  Presbytery 
of  Edinburgh  Mr.  Butler's  is  a  potent  voice,  and  he  is 
winning  golden  opinions  throughout  the  city.  In  literature 
he  has  already  made  his  mark,  several  books  having  come 
from  his  pen.  When  he  was  minister  of  Aljernethy, 
Perthshire,  he  wrote  a  history  of  the  parish  and  its 
ancient  church,  which  was  superbly  produced  by  Messrs. 
Blackwood.  In  1898  the  same  firm  published  Mr. 
Butler's  second  book,  in  which  he  gave  a  short  account 
of  the  visits  made  to  Scotland  by  Wesley  and  Whitefield. 
The  work  shows  a  wide  acquaintance  with  the  theological 
literature  of  Scotland  in  the  eighteenth  century,  and  brings 
out  the  strongly  Evangelical  bent  of  the  writer's  sympathies. 
Quite  recently  Mr.  Butler  entered  the  li.sts  of  authorship 

for  a  third  time  with  a  "  Life 
of  Archbishop  Leighton," 
which  has  created  consider- 
able controversy,  as  readers 
of  the  British  Weekly  hardly 
need  to  be  told. 


The  Rev.  Johw  Wilsow. 
of  Woolwich,  President  ol 
the  Baptist  Union,  lias  quite 
recovered  from  his  serious 
illness  of  last  winter.  At 
elections  in  Woolwich  Mr. 
Wilson  is  quite  as  much  in 
request  as  Will  Crooks,  M.l'., 
and  the  influence  of  the 
Tabernacle  is  conspicuous  in 
local  i)olitics.  No  fewer  thfin 
six  of  its  members  sit  on  the 
Borough  Council.  Mr.  \Vilson 
never  introduces  politics  into 
thcL  pulpit,  but  the  v<>rking 
men  know  they  can  cdnnt 
oh  him  for  week-day  meet- 
ings. He  has  watched  with 
much  interest  the  develop- 
ment of  the  halfpenny  Liberal 
newspapers,  and  says  that,  in 
his  district,   there  has   been 
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a  striking  increase  in  the 
sales  of  the  Daily  News  and 
Daily  Chronicle.  He  himself 
greatly  misses  a  daily  Liberal 
paper  in  which  speeches  are 
fully  reported. 

Out  of  the  nominees  of 
the  various  district  commit- 
tees, the  Selection  Committee 
of  the  Congregational  Union 
of  Scotland  have  decided  to 
recommend  to  the  Annual 
Meeting,  to  be  held  in 
Greenock  this  month,  that 
the  Rev.  Robert  Auchterlonie, 
Edinburgh,  be  the  next 
Chairman  of  the  Union.  Mr. 
Auchterlonie,  or,  as  Dr.  Whyte 
canonised  him,  "  the  saintly 
Auchterlonie,"  was  ordained 
in  1869,  and  held  short  pas- 
torates in  New  Pitsligo  and 
Portobello  before  settling  in 
Edinburgh  in  1877,  when  he 
became  pastor  of  the  Church 
to  which  he  still  ministers. 
He  is  one  of  the  oldest  placed 
ministers    in    the    city,    and 

stands  well  in  the  esteem  of  the  public  and  his  own 
denomination.  Having  up  till  recently  been  sightless,  he 
was  often  likened  in  his  preaching  to  Dr.  Matheson, 
with  whom  he  has  many  affinities.  He  is  literary  and 
poetic  in  his  tastes,  and  was  editor  of  the  Congregationalist. 
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REV.   K    MOODY  STUART 


He  has  been  designated  "the 
Lewis  Carroll  of  the  spiritual 
Wonderland."  His  elevation 
to  the  Presidential  Chair  of 
the  Union  which  he  has 
served  so  long  is  likely  to 
prove  very  popular. 

Bv  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
K.  Moody  Stuart  the  United 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  has 
lost   one  who  worthily  repre- 
sented   his    Church    in     the 
district  of  the  country  where 
he  served  her  forfive-and-thirty 
years.      Over    the    whole    of 
Scotland,  and  more  especially 
in  the  districts  at   some  dis- 
tance  from    the    great   cities, 
there  are  scattered  men  who 
are  outstanding  in  their  district 
and  who  represent  their   dis- 
trict to  the  Church  as  a  whole. 
Dr.     Bannerman,    of    Perth, 
who   recently   died,  was   one 
of  these  ;  Mr.  Moody  Stuart, 
of  Moffat,  was  another.    Those 
men  exerted  an  influence  upon 
their    districts,    and    through 
their   districts    upon   the  Church   as .^^a   whole,    which  was 
altogether     wholesome     and     salutary.       For     the     past 
generation    the  name   of    Mr.    Moody    Stuart  stood    for 
the  Free  Church    in  Annandale.     He  came  to  Moffat  in 
1868  with    a  scholarly   reputation,   and    as   the   son  of  a 
Disruption    minister   who    had    a   great    name    for    piety 
and   a   high   record   as   a   preacher    he   received   a   ready 
welcome.     Dr.  Moody  Stuart,  his  father,  stood  out  clearly 
and  alone,  amongst  the  men  who  made  the  disruption  of 
a  Church  the  greatest  religious  movement  of  last  century. 
He  was  a  scholar  with  limitations,  a  saint  with  mannerisms,   - 
an  ecclesiastic  with  enthusiasms.     His  son,  who  has  just 
passed  away  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  had  all  his  father's 
love   of  study.     Few   ministers   of  the  Church   knew  the 
Bible   in   detail   and   in    definiteness   as    he   did,   and   no 
minister    took    greater    pains    with    the    writing    of    his 
sermons,  which  always  showed  great  care    in  preparation 
and  freshness  of  thought  and  illustration.    Mr.  Moody  Stuart 
was  a  most  genial  companion,  and  with  a  ready  fund  of  racy 
anecdote  and  a  happy  play  of  humour  the  hours  spent  in 
a  long   walk   on   his   Annandale  hills   passed  quickly   by. 
His  attitude  in  regard  to  critical   questions  and  to    Dis- 
establishment was  well  known,  and  he  tried  to   make  good 
his  position  by  the  publication  of  pamphlets.     His  views 
were  somewhat  unpopular,  but  this  did  not  sour  his  dis 
position  nor  lessen  his  love  for  his  Church.     His  removal 
calls   attention    to   the   fact   that   a   type  of  Scottish   Free 
Church  minister,  later  than  the  Disruption  type,  is  passing 
away,  and  for  better  or  for  worse  a  new  type  is  everywhere 
present  in  the  United  Free  Church. 

Baptists   in  the  West  of  England  have   learned  with 
sincere   regret  of  the  approaching  retirement   of  the  Rev. 
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Samuel  Vincent,  of  Plymouth. 
Mr.  Vincent  is  a  West-country 
man,  for  he  was  born  in  the 
ancient  Somerset  town  of  Fronie. 
The  Baptist  Chapel  in  his  boy- 
hood had  for  its  pastor  Dr. 
Manning,  who  was  later  on 
connected  with  the  Religious 
Tract  Society.  Mr.  Vincent  was 
much  influenced  in  youth  by 
John  Sheppard,  the  friend  of 
John  Foster.  Mr.  Sheppard's 
devotional  works  are  well  known, 
and  Dr.  Martineau  expressed  his 
indebtedness  to  them.  There 
was  a  connection  between  the 
Sheppard  family  and  Lord  Byroti 
which  it  is  worth  recalling.  Mrs. 
Sheppard  had  written  in  her 
diary  about  her  deep  solicitude 
for  the  poet  whom  she  had 
lately  seen,  and  after  her  early 
death  her  husband  sent  the 
extract,  with  its  simple,  beautiful 
prayer  for  him,  in  a  letter  to 
Lord  Byron,  which  drew  from  the  poet  a  most  touching 
reply — one  of  the  few  letters  in  which  Byron  showed 
deep  feeling  on  the  subject  of  religion.  Mr.  Vincent 
went  as  a  lad  with  his  family  to  America,  and  attended 
Michigan  University,  where  he  formed  the  idea  of  entering 
the  ministry.  Mid-way  in  his  Arts  course  he  returned 
to  England,  and  attended  Bristol  College  under  Dr.  Gotch 
for  four  years.  Mr.  Vincent  has  held  three  pastorates, 
all  in  seaboard  towns.  The  first  was  at  Great  Yarmouth, 
the  second  at  Southport,  and  the  third  at  Plymouth.  George 
Street  Baptist  Chapel,  Plymouth,  was  founded  in  1620. 
Its  first  pastor  died  on  Drake's  Island,  in  the  days  of  the 
persecution.  Mr.  Vincent  has  been  a  true  lover  of  Devon, 
and  his  favourite  recreation  at  Plymouth  has  been  long 
walks  in  the  bracing  air  of  the  moors  behind  the  town. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Leach,  who  has  for  seven  years  been 
carrying  on  a  most  successful  work  at  Cavendish  Chapel, 
Manchester,  intends  to  resign  his  pastorate  in  September 
in  order  to  obtain  a  year's  freedom  from  the  cares  of  the 
ministerial  office.  Dr.  Leach  has  been  a  Congregational 
minister  for  twenty-five  years,  and  during  that  period  he 
has  filled  three  important  spheres.  For  over  eleven  years 
he  was  settled  at  Highbury,  Birmingham,  and  it  was  while 
there  that  he  started  "  Sunday  Afternoon  Half-hour  Lectures 
for  Working  People,"  which  became  so  popular  that  the 
great  Town  Hall  was  crowded  winter  after  winter.  In  1886 
Dr.  Leach  accepted  the  invitation  of  the  London  Congre- 
gational Union  to  build  up  a  new  church  at  Queen's  Park, 
Harrow  Road,  a  large  and  thickly  populated  working-class 
district.  The  London  Union  had  no  reason  to  regret 
their  choice.  Within  seven  months  a  large  iron  church 
was  erected,  which  two  years  later  gave  place  to  the 
present  handsome  structure,  which  cost,  excluding  land, 
.;^7,ooo,  and  was  opened  free  of  debt.  In  addition  to 
his  pastoral  work.  Dr.  Leach  established  an  Educational 
Institute,  which  has  been  so  successful  that  it  is  now  being 


removed  to  larger  premiws  under 
the  auspices  of  the  Ix>ndon 
County  Council.  After  building 
up  one  of  the  largest  and  most 
active  Churches  in  the  Metro- 
polis, Dr.  Leach  removed  to 
Cavendish  Chapel,  Manchester. 
.At  that  time  the  congregation 
was  in  a  somewhat  precarious 
state,  but  under  his  care  it  has 
grown  to  l)e  one  of  the  strong 
I'>ee  Churches  in  Manchester. 
Dr.  Leach  has  found  time  during 
a  busy  life  to  write  a  dozen 
books.  He  is  also  the  author 
of  a  number  of  stories,  his  latest, 
entitled  "  Bethesda  Chapel," 
being  now  in  the  press.  During 
his  year  of  rest  Dr.  I>each  will, 
as  special  lecturer,  accompany 
a  select  party  to  Palestine  and 
Egypt,  and  he  also  meditates  a 
short  visit  to  Ameripa. 


The  May  Meetings  open 
with  the  Baptist  Union  gatherings  at  Bloomsbury  Chapel. 
The  practice  of  reading  the  Chairman's  Address  during 
the  afternoon  at  Bloomsbury  has  wisely  been  abandoned. 
The  first  session  is  now  given  up  to  business,  and  in 
the  evening  the  delegates  assemble  in  the  City  Temple 
to  hear  the  Address.  When  controversial  business  was 
waiting,  it  has  happened  in  previous  years  that  the  Presi- 
dent had  a  rather  impatient  hearing.  Very  interesting 
May  meeting  programmes  are  announced.     Dr.  Clifford 
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A   NONCONFORMIST  OPEN-AIK    I'LT.l'ir 


will  take  the  Chair  for  the  Liberation  Society,  and  Mr. 
Jowett  and  "Ian  Maclaren "  have  been  secured  for  tlie 
West  London  Mission. 

Outside  pulpits  are  common  enough  among  Anglican 
Churches,  but  Bramford  Road  Wesleyan  Church,  Ipswich, 
is  believed  to  be  the  only  Nonconformist  edifice  in  the 
country  which  can  lay  claim  to  this  distinction.  The 
pulpit,  a  picture  of  which  we  reproduce,  was  opened  in 
September  last,  and  is  frequently  used  for  preaching  to 
or  addressing  congregations  in  the  ground  adjoining  the 
chapel.  It  is  built  of  white  stone,  beautifully  carved,  and 
is  entered  by  means  of  a  door  and  a  staircase  from  the 
inside  of  the  chapel.  The  pulpit  is  only  a  few  yards  from 
the  road,  so  that  he  who  runs  can  hear. 


by,  and  were  succeeded  by  as  gloomy  a  winter.  I  still, 
proceeded  with  '  The  Bible  in  Spain.'  The  winter  passed, 
and  spring  came,  with  cold,  dry  winds  and  occasional 
sunshine,  whereupon  I  arose,  shouted,  and  mounting  my 
horse  I  scoured  all  the  surrounding  district,  and  thought 
hut  little  of  'The  Bible  in  Spain.'  So  I  rode  about  the 
country,  over  the  heaths,  and  through  the  green  lanes  of 
my  native  land,  occasionally  visiting  friends  at  a  distance, 
and  sometimes,  for  variety's  sake,  I  stayed  at  home  and 
amused  myself  by  catching  huge  pike,  which  lie  perdue  in 
certain  deep  ponds  skirted  with  lofty  reeds  upon  my  land. 
Then  came  the  summer  with  much  heat  and  sunshine,  and 
then  I  would  lie  for  hours  in  the  sun  and  recall  the  sunny 
days  I  had  spent  in  Andalusia,  and  my  thoughts  were  con- 
tinually reverting  to  Spain  ;  and  at  last  I  remembered  that 
'  The  Bible  in  Spain  '  was  still  unfinished,  whereupon  I  arose 
and  said,  'This  loitering  profiteth  nothing,'  and  I  hastened 
to  my  summer-house  by  the  side  of  the  lake,  and  there 
I  thought  and  wrote,  and  thought  and  wrote,  until  I  had 
finished  'The  Bible  in  Spain.'" 


The  house  in  which  Borrow  lived  at  Oiilton  was  pulled 
down  shortly  after  his  death  there  in  188 1,  and  all  that  now 
remains  of  his  old  home  is  the  summer-house  where  he 
"  thought  and  wrote,"  and  where,  surrounded  by  his 
favourite  books,  the  greater  part  of  his  literary  labours 
were  accomplished. 

Mr.  John  Johnson,  the  recently  elected  member  ot 
Parliament  for  Gateshead-on-Tyne,  is  a  Primitive  Methodist 
local  preacher,  and  one  who  is  proud  of  his  connection 
with  that  body.     He  was  born  at  the  little  Northumbrian 


Among  the  memorable  names  associated  with  the  work 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  that  of  George 
Borrow,  as  we  indicated  in  our  Centenary  article  last  month, 
will  ever  find  a  place.  It  was  in  1830  that  an  introduction 
from  Joseph  John  Gurney,  himself  a  Norfolk  man,  led 
Borrow  to  enlist  himself  under  the  Society's  banner,  and 
the  same  year  witnessed  his  departure  for  the  Continent. 
After  visiting  France,  Austria,  and  Italy,  he  eventually 
settled  in  St.  Petersburg,  where  he  undertook  the  trans- 
lation of  the  Bible  into  the  Manchu  Tartar  language. 
Returning  home  in  1835,  his  stay  in  England  was  destined 
to  be  a  short  one,  for  so  satisfied  was  the  Society  with 
Borrow's  work  in  Russia,  that  they  pressed  him  to  undertake 
a  similar  mission  for  them  in  Spain.  His  wanderings  in  the 
latter  country  extended  over  a  period  of  four  years,  and  it 
was  there  that  he  met  the  lady  who  afterwards  became  his 
wife.  Upon  his  final  return  to  England  in  1840,  Borrow 
settled  down  at  Oulton  Broad,  near  Lowestoft,  and  it  was 
in  the  picturesque  summer-house  shown  in  our  illustration 
that  his  well-known  work  "The  Bible  in  Spain"  was  written. 

Borrow's  efforts  in  producing  this  book  had  best  be 
described  in  his  own  graphic  language  :  "At  first,"  he  says, 
"I  proceeded  slowly;  sickness  was  in  the  land,  and  the 
face  of  Nature  was  overcast ;  heavy  rain-clouds  swam  in 
the  heavens,  the  blast  howled  amid  the  pines  which  nearly 
surrounded  my  lonely  dwelling,  and  the  waters  of  the  lake, 
which  lies  before  it,  so  quiet  in  general  and  tranquil,  were 
fearfully  agitated.  ...  A  dreary  summer  and  autumn  passed 
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MR.  JOHN  JOHNSON,   M.P. 
A  Methodist  Local  Preacher 


of  Scotland, 


village  of  Wapping  fifty-three 
years  ago.  From  early  youth 
until  he  reached  manhood  his 
employment  was  that  of  a 
miner.  In  his  early  days,  so 
great  was  his  desire  for  ac- 
quiring knowledge,  that  it  is 
said  he  used  to  rise  at  six 
o'clock  every  morning,  so  that 
he  might  have  two  hours'  study 
before  he  went  to  his  day's 
work.  For  twenty-seven  years 
he  has  been  a  local  preacher, 
and  last  year  he  addressed 
the  annual  missionary  meeting 
of  his  denomination  in  the 
Metropolitan  Tabernacle,  and 
in  the  course  of  his  speech 
urged  that  it  is  to  the  highest 
interest  of  a  nation  to  seek 
first  the  Kingdom  of  God  and 
His  righteousness,  in  order  that 
all  things  necessary  for  its 
individual  and  social  good 
may  be  secured.  Mr.  Johnson 
is  Finance  Secretary  of  the 
Durham  Miners'  Union,  and  for  seven  years  has  been  a 
member  of  the  Durham  County  Council.  His  brother, 
the  Rev.  Matthew  Johnson,  is  Superintendent  of  Hetton 
Circuit,  and  one  of  the  ablest  ministers  in  the  North  of 
England.  Mr.  John  Johnson  gratefully  acknowledges  his 
indebtedness  to  Primitive  Methodism,  and  declares  that 
"  he  owes  everything  in  his  life,  both  in  the  social  and 
religious  world,  to  the  influence  of  village  Methodism." 

To  Amateur  Photographers 
Prizes  of  a  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea 
We  again  offer  prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a 
Guinea  for  the  best  amateur  photograph  illustrating  reli- 
gious life  and  work.     Each  photograph  must  be  accompanied 
by  one  hundred  or  two  hundred  words,  giving  particulars 
as  to  the  picture.     For   the  copyright  of  all  photographs 
used,  in  addition  to  the  prize  photograph,  Five  Shillings 
will  be  paid.     All  photographs  must  bear  on  the  back  the 
full  name  and  address  of  the  sender.     Photographs  must 
reach  us  by  April  30.     Address  : 
"  Photographic  Editor," 

British  Monthly  OflSce, 

27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 

The  Rev.  Dr.  Robert  Howie  has  relinquished  the 
active  pastoral  work  of  St.  Mary's  United  Free  Church, 
Govan,  which  he  has  held  with  conspicuous  success  over  a 
long  term  of  years,  and  is  seeking  a  well-earned  retirement. 
It  would  be  difficult  to  mention  the  name  of  another 
minister  in  all  Scotland  who  has  lived  a  more  strenuous 
life,  or  who  has  consecrated  himself  with  more  devotion 
to  the  furtherance  of  Christ's  cause  and  kingdom  north  of 
the  Tweed.  Dr.  Howie  has  always  been  attracted  to  the 
ministry  on  its  practical  side.  The  scholarly  theologian 
and  the  critic  do  not  interest  him  so  much  as  the  keen, 
sagacious  man  of  affairs  who  is  bearing  the  heat  and  burden 


uf  the  day,  and  is  in  clow 
sympathy  with  the  needs, 
spiritual  and  otherwise,  of  the 
great  mass  of  the  people. 
Church  statistics  arc  Dr.  Howie'* 
strong  point,  and  for  many 
years  his  unrivalled  knowledge 
and  amazing  energy  have  lieen 
devoted  to  the  work  of  Church 
extension.  Itv  Glasgow,  where 
bis  life-work  has  Ix-en  done, 
his  services  in  promoting  ex- 
tension charges  have  been  in- 
calculable. Indeed,  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  Free  Church 
would  have  been  considerably 
poorer  numerically  in  the 
western  city  to-day  but  for  the 
untiring  labours  of  the  Con- 
vener of  its  Church  Extension 
Committee.  Two  years  ago 
Dr.  Howie's  services  to  Church 
extension  were  recognised  by 
his  election  to  the  Moderator's 
Chair  of  the  General  Assembly 
of  the  United  Free  Church 
an  honour  which  was  richly  deserved. 
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Helps    for   Sunday'School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

May  I. — Importunate  Prayer  (Luke  xi.  1-13) 

"  Lord,  teach  us  to  pray."  None  could  teach  like  Jesus,  for 
none  could /ray  like  Him.  This  prayer  is  often  misnamed  the 
"Lord's  Prayer";  but  it  is  really  the  "Disciple's  Prayer." 
The  real  "Lord's  Prayer"  is  to  be  found  in  John  xvii.  This 
"Disciple's  Prayer"  is  a  model,  and  nothing  more.  We  must 
imitate  the  spirit  rather  than  the  phraseology.  It  is  a  short 
prayer,  and  yet  it  includes  everything.  Importunity  in  prayer 
is  the  sure  earnest  of  success.  Mark  the  growing  intensity — 
Ask,  seek,  knock.  If  after  asking  you  do  not  receive,  then  seek, 
and  if  after  seeking  you  do  not  find,  then  knock,  and  keep  on 
knocking  until  the  door  swings  open. 

May  %.— Watchfulness  (Luke  xii.  35-48) 
We  are  in  the  enemy's  country,  and  we  must  not  sleep  on  the 
watch.  We  must  have  all  the  avenues  of  the  soul  wide  open, 
and  the  whole  man  ready  to  give  the  returning  Lord  a  royal 
welcome.  He  will  come  unannnounced,  like  a  thief  in  the 
night.  Let  us,  then,  gird  our  loins  with  truth,  so  that  we  may 
run  on  His  errands,  and  let  us  keep  our  lamp  well  filled  with 
the  oil  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  Be  ready,  then — be  all  ready — be 
always  ready,  for  the  returning  Lord  expects  to  find  every 
sentinel  alert  at  the  post  of  duty.  Some  men  have  fe7v  stripes 
and  others  many,  for  our  punishment  will  ever  be  in  proportion 
to  our  privilege. 

May  15. —  The  Prodigal  Son  (Luke  xv.  n-24) 

This  is  the  queen  of  all  the  parables,  and  it  plays  on  the 
strings  of  the  human  heart  like  an  angel's  finger.  Let  us  watch 
the  young  spendthrift's  journey,  first  on  the  down-line  and  then 
on  the  up-line. 

The  stations  on  the  down-line:  (i)  Evil  thinking — the  real 
journey  was  thought  of  long  before  the  start  was  made.  (2) 
Open  dissatisfaction  with  home.  (3)  Estrangement  from  his 
father.  (4)  Extravagance  and  debauchery.  (5)  The  mighty 
famine.  (6)  The  swine-feeding.  (7)  The  husk-eating.  Seven 
stations  in  all,  and  at  the  seventh  the  prodigal  changed  trains, 
and  thus  escaped  the  terrible  terminus.  The  stations  on  the 
up-line:  (i)  Serious  reflection.  (2)  The  resolve  to  start  for 
home.  (3)  Candid  confession.  (4)  Humility  of  spirit.  (5)  Pa- 
rental recognition.     (6)  The  old  house  at  home. 

May  22.— fesus  teaches  Humility  (Mark  x.  35-45) 
True  humility  does  not  spend  much  time  before  a  looking- 
glass.  But  the  sons  of  Zebedee  were  the  slaves  of  their  own 
petty  ambitions,  and  they  loved  their  mirrors  with  all  their 
hearts.  John  ought  to  have  known  better  ;  but  his  craving  for 
office  was  insatiable.  Christ  taught  that  humility  was  the  only 
gateway  to  honour.  To  share  His  glory  we  must  share  His 
sufferings.  If  you  go  with  Him  to  Olivet  and  heaven,  you  must 
also  go  with  Him  to  Gethsemane  and  Calvary.  Self-renuncia- 
tion must  dethrone  selfishness,  and  we  must  have  fellowship 
with  Christ  in  His  sufferings. 

May  29. — The  Passover  (Matt.  xxvi.  17-30) 
This  is  the  first  Christian  Passover.  Christ  commanded  them 
to  prepare  the  Passover  in  the  house  of  a  certain  man— probably 
Mark's  father.  The  disciples  asked  no  questions  ;  but  instantly 
obeyed  Him.  When  He  commands,  it  is  ours  to  obey,  and  not 
to  indulge  in  mutinous  criticisms.  At  the  feast.  He  spoke  of  a 
traitor,  and  brazen-faced  Judas  asked  as  eagerly  as  any  of  them, 
"Is  it  I,  Lord?"  But  Christ  knew  "what  was  in  man."  He 
read  the  heart  of  Judas  like  an  open  book.  He  knew  that  the 
apostle  who  began  as  a  pilferer  would  end  as  a  betrayer.  "  Do 
this  in  remembrance  of  Me."  How  simple  !  He  might  have 
asked  them  to  endure  cruel  penances  ;  but  all  He  demanded 
was,  "  Do  this— eat  the  bread  and  drink  the  wine."  "  This  is 
My  body."  And  were  the  bread  and  wine  the  real  body  and 
blood  of  Christ?  Not  so.  Transubstantiation  is  a  fiction. 
The  meaning  is  this— The  bread  represents  My  body,  and  the 
wine  symbolises  My  blood. 


CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

May  I. — A?iswered  Prayers  (Acts  xii.  5-17) 

God  cannot  have  meant  any  one,  who  faithfully  prays,  to  reach 
the  end  without  being  able  to  testify — "  I  have  had  answers." 
While  it  is  true,  as  Dora  Greenwell  remarks,  that  "  there  are 
times,  probably,  in  the  life  of  every  faithful  believer,  when 
things  long  desired  and  sought  after  are  dropt  like  golden 
gifts  within  his  bosom,"  we  ought  also  to  know  the  joy  of  being 
answered  on  more  ordinary  occasions.  "  I  love  the  Lord 
because  He  has  heard  the  voice  of  my  petitions." 

May  8. — Fading  and  Unfading  Crowns  (Isa.  .xxviii.  1-7  ;  i  Cor. 
ix.  24  27  ;  I  Peter  v.  4)  {Meeting  with  the  Juniors) 

It  is  natural  for  youth  to  dream  of  crowns,  and  to  be  dazzled 
by  the  crowns  that  glitter  most  and  nearest.  We  have  to  learn 
slowly  that  the  farthest  crowns  are  most  worth  winning  ;  that 
the  calmest  radiance  is  the  most  enduring.  Christ  was  offered 
a  crown  (John  vi.  15);  but  He  saw,  far  through  the  blinding 
darkness  of  Calvary,  another  crown  ;  and  for  that — "  for  the 
joy  that  was  set  before  Him  " — He  endured  the  cross. 

The  glory  of  life  is  not  the  crown  it  wears  in  time,  but  the 
crown  that  is  to  be.  Paul,  the  forsaken  prisoner,  with  his 
crown  "  laid  up  "  for  him,  is  richer  and  stronger  than  Nero.  No 
man  lives  until  he  lives  for  the  fadeless  unattained. 

May  15.  — 77/4?  Story'  of  Joseph:   {j^)  Religious  and  Public  Life 
(Gen.  xii.  45-48,  xlvii.   13-26) 

In  the  "Life  of  Gladstone"  it  comes  out  repeatedly  that  he 
prepared  himself  for  critical  occasions  by  special  meditation  and 
prayer.  It  accounts  for  a  great  deal  in  the  character  of  his 
influence  on  our  country's  life.  If  politics  can  take  their  colour 
from  the  Stock  Exchange,  they  can  take  another  colour,  still 
deeper  and  truer,  from  the  spirit's  sanctuary,  where  the  ray  of 
God  serenely  shines. 

"  This  is  the  great  art  of  Christian  chemistry,"  said  Sir 
Matthew  Hale,  "  to  convert  those  acts  that  are  natural  and 
civil  into  acts  truly  religious."  The  "glorious  way"  of  a  pubhc 
servant  "  to  peace  and  truth  "  must  often  be 

Thro'  a  cloud 
Not  of  war  only,  but  detractions  rude, 
Guided  by  faith  and  matchless  fortitude. 

May  22.— False  and  True  Ambitions  (Matt.  xx.  20-28) 

The  two  ask  for  a  splendid  throne  ;  Christ  holds  before  then* 
a  dark  cup.  Many  dash  the  cup  from  them,  in  their  eagerness 
to  reach  the  throne  ;  they  reach  it  to  find  that  it  is  not  for 
them  :  for  no  one  that  has  refused  to  deny  self  can  fitly  rule. 
Those  who  would  share  the  King's  loving-cup  at  the  feast, 
must  not  turn  away  from  His  cup  of  sorrows  in  the  house  of 
temptation. 

Christ's  clear  light  reverses  all  the  values  of  life.  The  king, 
who  rules  for  self,  is  only  a  slave  ;  the  slave,  who  serves  for 
others,  is  already  a  king.  To  serve  is  to  reach  creation's 
abiding-place  in  the  serenest  heights.  "  No  angels  in  heaven," 
said  William  Law,  "  but  because  humility  is  in  all  their  breath  ; 
no  devils  in  hell,  but  because  the  fire  of  pride  is  their  whole 
fire  of  life." 

May    2().—  What  Christian  Endeavour  is  doing  in  Mission 
Lands  (Luke  i.  46-55,  76-79) 

How  many  members  of  our  societies  are  in  correspondence 
with  missionaries  ?  How  many  societies  have  some  direct 
missionary  enterprise  in  hand  ?  as,  for  example,  becoming 
responsible  for  educating  a  native  child  in  a  Christian  school  ? 
Has  every  society  in  connection  with  it  a  Watcher's  Band  ?  Let 
general  missionary  interest  crystallise  into  special  missionary 
work.  When  Dr.  Chalmers  mentioned  to  a  friend  the  "  novel 
undertaking "  of  his  parochial  schools,  the  friend  replied  that  it 
was  not  new  ;  they  had  been  talking  of  it  in  Glasgow  for  twenty 
years.  "Yes,"  said  Dr.  Chalmers,  "now  we  are  going  to  do  the 
thing,  not  talk  about  it." 
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The  Whitefield  Institute,  Tottenham  Court 

Road,  London,  W* 


IN  the  foundation-stone  laying  of  its  new  institute  on 
May  12,  the  second  stage  of  the  Whitefield  Central 
Mission  at  Tottenham  Court  Road  is  shaping  itself,  and 
by  November  will  be  an  accomplished  fact.  When  Mr. 
Silvester  Home  consented,  at  the  urgent  request  of  the 
London  Congregational  Union,  to  assume  command  of  the 
new  movement  at  Whitefield's,  it  was  on  the  distinct  under- 
standing that  an  institute  should  be  erected  comprehensive 
enough  to  admit  of  work  being  done  amongst  four  classes ; 
young  people  in  houses  of  business,  also  those  away  from 
home  studying  in  educational  institutions — in  fact,  all  who 
in  any  way  felt  their  need  of  a  refined  home  life ;  artisans 
desirous  of  some  kind  of  club  life ;  boys  who  require  the 
influences  which  will  mould  their  lives  into  a  fine  manhood  ; 
and  factory  girls,  who  too  often  have  only  the  streets  in 
which  to  spend  their  evenings. 

The  generosity  of  Mr.  W.  H.  Brown  has  made  this 
idea  possible.  On  Thursday,  May  12,  the  foundation  stone 
will  be  laid  at  three  o'clock  by  Mrs.  Brown,  and  it  is 
hoped  to  have  the  building  ready  for  use  by  November. 
The  success  of  the  movement,  even  under  limited  con- 
ditions, has  more  than  justified  the  effort.  Those  who 
expected  great  things  have  been  astonished  at  the  eagerness 
of  the  response  on  the  part  of  every  class — rich  men  and 
women  from  the  squares,  professional  men,  nurses  from  the 
large  hospitals,  men  of  commerce,  young  people  from  busi- 
ness houses,  artisans  of  the  best  type,  and  the  poorest  of 
the  poor,  together  with  a  large  sprinkling  of  foreigners 
of  all  nationalities,  as  the  coins  in  the  collection  boxes  bear 
witness. 

One  remarkable  feature  has  been  the  Sunday  afternoon 
teas  at  four  o'clock  for  young  people  living  in  lodgings  and 
at  business  houses.  From  three  hundred  to  six  hundred 
have  been  served  in  the  best  possible  style  at  a  charge 
of  threepence,  and  the  numbers  testify  to  their  popularity. 
The  aim  all  through  these  months  of  work  has  been  to 
provide  the  basis  of  a  membership  for  the  different 
sections  of  the  institute  as  soon  as  it  is  ready  for 
occupation. 

The  work  carried  on  will  involve  three  floors.  First,  the 
Young  People's  Institute,  this  being  on  the  same  level  as 
the  Toplady  Hall.  This  section  will  provide  for  the  mixing 
of  the  sexes,  and  will  be  furnished  as  much  as  possible  like 
the  homes  so  many  of  them  have  left  in  the  provinces.  It 
will  be  open  from  12  a.m.  (and  earlier,  if  needs  be)  till 
10.30  p.m.  seven  days  a  week.  Refreshments  of  every 
kind  will  be  obtainable,  and  games  and  music  provided, 
together  with  any  sectional  societies  desired ;  but  the 
home  idea  and  atmosphere  will  dominate  throughout.  A 
charge  for  membership  will  be  made,  and  it  is  hoped  to 
accommodate  at  least  five  hundred. 

The  floor  above  will  be  used  as  a  men's  and  boys'  club. 
These  will  be  recruited  from  the  men's  meeting  and  the 
elder  lads  in  the  Sunday  school.  These  clubs,  too,  will  be 
furnished  and  worked  in  such  a  way  as  to  become  useful 
adjuncts  to  every  side  of  the  work  at  Whitefield's.     Refresh- 


ments, games,  reading-rooms   will   also  be  provided  at  a 
cost  to  cover  working  expenses. 

On  the  floor  alx)ve  this  the  factory  girls'  club  will  be  built, 
and  a  room  also  set  apart  where  the  young  women's  side  of 
the  institute   can   sit  and   repair  or   make  their  clothing. 
This  has  been  suggested  to  us  as  a  great  need,  and  constant 
inquiries  convince  us  it  is  so.     The  same  floor  will  contain 
the  Rev.  James  Holmes's  private  apartments,  and  attached 
to  them  are  special  bedrooms  under  his  and  Mrs.  Holmes's 
care,  to  be  used  by  young  people  coming  to  London  for  the 
first  time  to  enter  upon  their  career  of  life  in  business  or 
professions.    One  great  idea  of  Mr.  Home  and  Mr.  Holmes 
is  that  all  young  Free  Church  men  and  women,  irrespective 
of  denomination,  should  pass  through  their  hands.     They 
are  prepared  to  meet  them  at  the  railway-station,  lodge  them 
for  a  night,  pass  them  on  with  letters  of  introduction  to  any 
Church  in  London,  and  impress  upon  them  the  fact  that 
there  is  one  door  always  open  day  and  night  and  at  any  hour 
where  they  can  find  safety  and  shelter,  if  such  be  needed. 
Here   let  us  say  this  idea  should  be  noted  by  Churches, 
ministers,  and  parents — and  made  use  of.     It  is  little  short 
of  a  crime  to  send  clean,  sensitive  young  lives  into  such  a 
huge  city  as  London,  with  its  loneliness  and  evil,  and  pro- 
vide no  friends  or  help.     Again  and  again  letters  have  come 
to  Whitefield's  saying,  "  My  boy  has  been  in  London  two 
years,  and  is  drifting;  can  you  help  him?"     But  two  years 
in  London,  tasting  its  evil  side,  may  mean  the  utter  ex- 
tinction of  years  of  faithful  work  in  some  town  or  village 
church  and  school ;   whereas  if  Christian  influences  were 
directly  brought  to  bear  upon  them  from  the  time  they 
set   foot  on   a   railway-platform,  it   might   mean   stronger 
lives,  purer  hearts,  solid  convictions,  and  a  finely  developed 
Christian  man  and   womanhood.     It  could   not  help  but 
mean  fewer  wrecks  or  drifts,  and  parents  at  home  whose 
hearts  would  never  be  torn,  and  who  would  leam  to  pray 
for  the   men  and   women   "who  see  visions  and  dream 
dreams,"  and  toil  with  might  and  main  to  make  them  actual 
facts.     The  workers  at  Whitefield's  see  untold  possibilities 
in   their   seven-day-a-week   church.      They   can   see   their 
large  building  filled  on  week  evenings  with  men  and  women 
of  all  sorts  and  conditions  looking  at  good  pictures  illustra- 
ting the  gospel  of  Jesus  Christ,  thrown  upon  a  large  screen, 
and   the  story  told   by  Mr.  Home  in  his  own  wonderful 
way.     No  one  who  has  witnessed  the  development  of  this 
mission  since  last  Septeml)er  doubts  the  enormous  possi- 
bilities.     The   leadership   is    strenuous  and    daring,  and 
equally  so  is  the  following.     From    Mr.    Home  down  to 
the  humblest  worker,  every  one  has  put  forth  their  utmost 
power   for  service.      There    are*  two    men   whose  hearts 
should  be   glad   to-day  at   the    splendid    results  of  their 
daring— we    mean    Mr.    W.     H.    Brown    and   the    Rev. 
Andrew   Mearns.      In  the  hands  of  God,  these  two  men 
have  made  such  a  far-reaching  national  scheme   possible, 
for  Whitefield's  is   proving  bigger  than  Congregationalism  ; 
it  is  becoming  the  servant  of  every  Free  Church  in  Great 

Britain. 
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The   Rev*   J*   Gregory   Mantle 


THERE  are  not  many  business  men  or  trade-unionists 
who  would  care  to  work  from  an  early  hour  in  the 
morning  to  ten  or  eleven  o'clock  at  night  seven  days  in  the 
week  for  an  indefinite  period  of  time.  They  might  rightly 
claim  that  the  strain  .was  too  severe,  and  that  they  would  be 
justified  in  seeking  repose.  Yet  the  minister  with  a  large 
church  in  a  poor  working-class  district,  who  aims  to  be 
successful,  must  devote  himself  wholly  to  his  charge,  and 
consider  no  hours  too  long  for  duty  that  are  spent  in 
ministering  to  the  bodily  or  spiritual  needs  of  the  people. 
The  Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mande,  Superintendent  of  the 
Wesleyan  Mission  at  the  Central  Hall,  Deptford,  is  an 
instance  in  point.  The  building,  erected  at  a  cost  of  over 
;^2 7,500,  was  opened  at  the  end  of  October,  and  from 
the  first  has  been  a  tremendous  success.  All  the  services 
are  well  attended,  and  the  new  hall,  holding  eighteen 
hundred  people,  is  filled  to  overflowing 
every  Sunday  evening.  Even  at  the 
Watch-night  service  fourteen  hundred 
people  were  present,  a  record  that  can 
be  rivalled  by  few  places  of  worship 
in  London.  It  is  natural  that  the 
conduct  of  so  vast  a  spiritual  work 
should  fill  the  hands  of  even  a  gifted 
and  energetic  man,  and  from  the  time 
of  taking  charge  of  the  work  Mr. 
Mantle  has  had  little  time  for  rest  or 
recreation.  But  since  Christmas,  the 
terrible  distress  prevalent  in  London 
has  greatly  added  to  his  work,  and  now 
he  spends  the  whole  day  at  his  Mission 
and  rarely  reaches  home  before  eleven 
o'clock  at  night.  Deptford  is  one  of 
the  poorest  districts  of  London,  and 
has  peculiarly  felt  the  pinch  of  hard 
times.  The  lack  of  shipping  in  the 
Thames  places  thousands  of  men  in  this  riverside  borough 
in  the  ranks  of  the  unemployed,  and  consequently  they 
and  their  families  have  for  weeks  past  been  on  the  verge 
of  starvation.  To  allay  some  of  this  distress,  Mr.  Mantle 
recently  opened  a  soup  kitchen  at  his  hall,  and  daily  dis- 
tributes among  women  and  children  many  hundreds  of 
gallons  of  soup  and  scores  of  hundredweights  of  bread, 
besides  feeding  on  the  premises  five  hundred  destitute 
men.  He  does  not  leave  this  work  entirely  to  others, 
but  is  himself  present  to  cheer  the  men  with  a  word, 
to  give  advice,  and  to  deal  with  cases  in  which  he  can 
render  help. 

It  needed  a  man  of  a  large  heart,  a  larger  faith,  untiring 
energy  and  wide  experience  to  take  charge  of  this  new 
Mission  in  Deptford,  and  the  Wesleyan  Conference  did 
well  to  appoint  Mr.  Mantle.  He  thoroughly  understands 
the  poor,  with  their  temporal  trials  and  difficulties  and 
their  spiritual  perplexities,  and  knows  how  to  gain  their 
sympathies  and  confidence.  Born  and  bred  in  Methodism, 
he  believes  the  Gospel  to  be  indeed  the  power  of  God  unto 
salvation,  and  where  mere  social  effort  alone  would  have 
been  fruitless  in  producing  permanent  results.  Mr.  Mantle, 
by  emphasising  the  importance  of  the  SDiritual  has  reached 
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hundreds  of  men  and  women  for  lasting  good.  He  is  a 
powerful  preacher  of  plain  truths,  and  from  the  first  gets 
complete  control  of  his  congregation.  At  a  Sunday  evening 
service  which  I  recently  attended  at  Deptford,  when  the 
hall  was  packed,  one  could  have  heard  a  pin  drop,  so 
great  was  the  hush  upon  the  people ;  and  at  the  close, 
when,  without  any  emotional  appeal,  an  invitation  was 
given  for  any  who  were  exercised  as  to  their  spiritual  needs 
to  go  into  the  inquiry  rooms,  fifty  or  more  responded,  a 
large  proportion  being  young  men  and  women. 

Mr.  Mantle  is  essentially  a  man  of  prayer,  and  to  this 
he  attributes  his  success  in  reaching  the  people ;  but  it  is 
also  an  undoubted  fact  that  he  owes  much  of  his  ability 
and  tact  in  dealing  with  individuals  to  the  experience 
gained  in  his  years  of  business  training. 

Mr.  Mantle  is  fifty-one  years  of  age,  and  from  the  time 
that  he  was  sixteen  he  has  been  a 
preacher  of  the  Gospel.  No  doubt  he 
inherited  his  gift  in  this  respect,  for  his 
father  was  a  local  preacher  of  some 
renown,  and  the  whole  of  his  early  en- 
vironment tended  to  foster  a  spirit  of 
piety  and  enthusiasm  in  the  service  of 
Christ.  As  a  boy  he  addressed  open- 
air  meetings,  and  was  much  in  demand 
for  cottage  services.  His  apprentice- 
ship to  a  Birmingham  draper  was  no 
hindrance  to  his  Christian  work,  for 
his  Sundays  and  spare  evenings  were 
eagerly  looked  forward  to  as  oppor- 
tunities for  service. 

He  heard  that  God  was  working 
in  a  remarkable  manner  at  the  little 
village  of  Gordon,  and  went  over 
late  one  afternoon  to  find  the  church 
already  lighted,  and  crowded  with  men 
and  women  in  a  state  of  great  distress  asking,  "  What  must 
I  do  to  be  saved?"  The  preacher  at  once  got  to  work. 
"I  went  from  one  to  the  other,"  he  says,  "and  found  it 
an  easy  and  joyous  tdsk  to  show  these  broken  and  contrite 
hearts  the  nearest  way  to  the  Tree  of  Life,  whose  '  leaves 
are  for  the  healing  of  the  nations.'"  The  news  of  what 
was  going  on  spread,  and  in  a  few  weeks  the  revival 
embraced  all  the  adjacent  villages,  over  three  hundred  men 
and  women  professing  conversion.  "The  sweep  of  the 
revival,"  says  Mr.  Mantle,  "was  such  that  in  one  village 
it  only  ceased  with  the  using  up  of  what  evangelists  call 
'the  raw  material.'  To  change  the  figure,  there  were  no 
more  fish  to  be  caught ;  all  had  been  enclosed  in  the 
meshes  of  the  Gospel  net." 

After  the  Isle  of  Man,  Mr.  Mantle  went  to  Birmingham, 
Bristol,  and  Brighton,  his  work  and  experiences  in  the  first 
and  the  last  places  being  very  different  from  one  another. 
At  Birmingham  he  was  struck  by  the  sad  spiritual  and 
moral  state  of  the  girls  working  in  factories,  and  at  once 
organised,  with  considerable  success,  various  agencies  and 
methods  of  reaching  them.  The  families  of  the  girls,  too, 
were  largely  influenced,  and  much  of  the  good  work  then  done 
has  lasted  to  the  present  time.     At  Brighton,  on  the  other 
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hand,  Mr.  Mantle's  efforts  lay  among  a  better  class  of  people, 
and  he  had  greater  opportunities  for  the  exercise  of  his 
preaching  powers  and  gift.  There,  like  Mr.  Silvester  Home 
in  London,  he  laid  himself  out  to  influence  young  men  and 
women,  and  a  large  Bible  Class  was  formed  for  their 
especial  benefit. 

The  work  of  the  Wesleyan  West  London  Mission  for  a 
time  fell  on  Mr.  Mantle's  shoulders.  He  was  called  to 
succeed  the  Rev.  Mark  Guy  Pearse  as  assistant  to  Mr. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  and  the  latter's  illness  resulted  in  Mr. 
Mantle  practically  having  to  do  two  men's  work.  But  here, 
again,  his  success  was  instantaneous  ;  his  preaching  drew 
large  crowds  to  St.  James's 
Hall,  both  in  the  morning 
and  in  the  evening,  and  the 
finances  were  reorganised, 
and  placed  in  a  most 
flourishing  condition. 

Mr.  Mantle  is  a  much- 
travelled  man,  and  in  his 
sermons  many  of  the  illus- 
trations and  anecdotes  are 
drawn  from  incidents  which 
have  come  under  his  notice 
in  distant  lands.  A  few 
years  ago  he  paid  a  short 
visit  to  the  United  States 
and  Canada,  and  in  the 
autumn  of  1902  he  started 
upon  a  lengthened  jour- 
ney of  inspection  through 
our  Indian  Dependency. 
The  tour  greatly  interested 
Mr.  Mantle,  but  it  was  far 
from  being  a  holiday,  for 
from  the  moment  of  land- 
ing, almost  to  the  time  of 
embarking  for  home,  he  was 
busily  occupied  in  preach- 
ing, and  visiting,  and  helping 
in  one  way  or  another. 
Arriving  in  Bombay  har; 
hour  on  Saturday,  November 
14th,  Mr.  Mantle  preached 
on  the  following  morning  in 
the  George  Bowen  Memorial 
Church,  and  in  the  evening 
at  the  Wesleyan  Church, 
both  of  which  buildings 
were  crowded  to  hear  the 
visitor  from  London.     Then 
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after  the  evening  service  he  was  present  at  the  Social  Hour, 
which  is  regularly  held  for  the  soldiers  and  marines,  and 
spoke  to  the  men.  Each  evening,  from  Monday  to  Thursday, 
Mr.  Mantle  conducted  meetings  for  the  deepening  of  the 
spiritual  life,  at  the  Y.M.C.A.'s  building  in  Bombay,  and  on 
Friday  preached  for  the  first  time  to  a  native  congregation, 
an  interpreter,  the  Rev.  Mr.  Hume,  translating  his  ser- 
mon section  by  section  into  Mahrati.  Then  on  Saturday 
he  took  train  for  Hyderabad  and  Secunderabad,  and  did 
a  vast  deal  of  letter  writing  and  literary  work  while 
travelling.  It  was  not  an  easy  time  for  the  first  week  in 
a  strange  land,  and  the  sad  news  of  the  death  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  his  late  superintendent,  which  reached 
him  on  the  Friday,  was  not  calculated  to  make  his  task 
any  lighter. 

While  in  India,  Mr.  Mantle  took  a  large  number  of  cine- 


matograph photographs,  and  everywhere  the  authorities,  both 
British  and  native,  extended  to  him  the  greate<it  courtesy 
and  consideration.  .At  Bombay  the  Commissioner  of  Police 
ordered  a  special  parade  of  the  mounted  police — one  of  the 
finest  bodies  of  men  in  Asia — with  the  armed  police  in  the 
native  quarter,  and  the  streets  were  lined  with  Sepoys, 
all  traffic  being  stopped  so  that  the  visitor  might  get  his 
pictures  with  every  advantage.  When  he  had  concluded, 
the  natives,  who  had  gathered  in  crowds  broke  out  into 
loud  applause  and  clapped  their  hands.  At  Hyderabad, 
through  the  kindness  of  the  British  Resident,  Mr.  Mantle 
obtained  from  the  Nizam's  Prime   Minister  permission  to 

take  bioscope  pictures  in 
that  city,  and  Captain  Gay, 
an  Englishman  in  the  service 
of  the  Nizam,  was  told  off 
to  render  the  visitor  any 
assistance  he  needed.  The 
police  kept  back  the  crowds, 
and  Mr.  Mantle  succeeded 
in  obtaining  a  fine  series  of 
living  pictures,  the  first  ever 
taken  in  Hyderabad. 

At  Secunderabad,  one 
of  the  largest  military  can- 
tonments in  India,  the 
visitor  preached  to  the 
troops  at  the  Sunday  morn- 
ing parade  service,  and  after- 
wards addressed  a  Tamil 
congregation,  baptising  two 
lads  who  desired  to  become 
members  of  the  Christian 
Church,  and  who  had  been 
on  the  usual  probation. 
Everywhere  Mr.  Mantle  re- 
ceived the  most  enthusiastic 
welcome  from  the  mis- 
sionaries and  the  native 
Christians.  It  is  a  custom 
to  welcome  an  honoured 
visitor  by  placing  round  his 
neck  a  floral  garland  made 
of  the  heads  of  yellow 
marigolds,  purple  clover, 
and  white  cork-tree  blossom. 
This  was  done  at  many 
places  which  Mr.  Mantle 
visited,  and  at  Medak, 
where  huge  crowds  assem- 
bled to  welcome  him,  he 
was  garlanded  repeatedly  until  he  wore  twelve  or  fourteen 
floral  necklaces.  At  Seringapatam  the  preacher  took  his 
meals  in  the  historic  palace  of  Tippoo,  once  used  as  a 
residence  by  the  Duke  of  Wellington. 

Mr.  Mantle's  tour  was  rendered  more  interesting  to  him 
by  the  fact  that  he  reached  Delhi  at  the  time  of  the  great 
Durbar,  and  was  able  to  witness  the  state  entry  of  the 
Viceroy  with  the  Duke  and  Duchess  of  Connaught  and 
the  native  princes.  Here  he  obtained  some  fine  bioscope 
views,  and  the  political  agent  of  the  Punjaub,  Major 
Dunlop  Smith,  brother  of  Dr.  George  Adam  Smith, 
actually  stopped  the  return  of  the  elephants  and  re- 
organised the  Paliala  State  procession  after  the  Durbar, 
so  that  Mr.  Mantle  could  take  cinematograph  views  of 
it.  The  Maharajah  of  Patiala  too,  with  his  great  oflicers 
of  State,  agreed  to  pass  before  the  bioscope  for  the  benefit 
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MR.    MANTLE   AND   THE    ELEPHANT   PLACED   AT    1116   DISPOSAL    IIV  THE 
GOVERNOR  OF  JUMMAU.     Note  the  Cashmere  giant,  whose  height  is?  ft.  8  in. 

of  the   English  minister. 
Later     on,     when     Mr. 
Mantle  visited  Patiala,  he 
was  a  Government  guest, 
had  a  gig  placed  at  his 
disposal,  and  was  treated 
most     kindly     by     the 
Maharajah,  who  let  him 
examine  the  royal  jewels 
and    again    sat    for    his 
photograph.    At  Jummau 
the       authorities      were 
equally     courteous,     for 
the  Governor  placed  an 
elephant  at  the  preacher's 
disposal  each  day  as  long 
as    he   remained   in   the 
district,  and  he  was  thus 
enabled     to     go     about 
everywhere  and  carry  his 
heavy    photographic   ap- 
paratus with   him.       "  I 
was  simply  astounded  at 
her  tractability  and  sag- 
acity," says  Mr.  Mantle,  speaking  of 
this   elephant.     "  I  was   constantly 
getting  off  to  take  photos,  and  I  had 
only   to   intimate   the    fact   to    the 
driver,     when     he     said     '  Bhat ! ' 
'  Bhat ! '   and  immediately  the  ele- 
phant put  her  big  fore  knees  under 
her,  while  the  howdah  was  violently 
pitched  forward  and  one  had  to  hold 
on  for  life.     Then  '  Bhat ! '  '  Bhat ! ' 
again,  and  under  went  her  hind  legs, 
with   as  violent  a  pitch  in  the  op- 
posite    direction.       The     moment 
this  attitude  was  attained,  a  ladder 
was  placed  against  her  side  and  I 
descended." 

In  India  Mr.  Mande  experienced 
the  widest  extremes  of  climate,  for 
from  regions  of  torrid  heat  he  went 
into  Kashmir  across  the  mountains, 
where  owing  to  the  deep  snow  the 
roads  were  impassable  for  vehicular 
traffic,  and   he   had   to   be   carried 
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in  a  kind  of  sedan  chair,  known  as  a  "  dandy," 
to  ride  a  pony,  or  to  climb  on  foot.  The  pony 
travel  was  sometimes  risky.  On  one  occasion 
the  animals  rushed  off  before  Mr.  Mantle  could 
get  seated  and  knocked  down  several  men  who 
tried  to  hold  them.  Even  when  travelling  it 
was  difficult  to  keep  the  saddle,  and  once  Mr. 
Mantle  refused  to  ride,  dismounting  and  leading 
his  pony  down  the  steeps,  where  the  snow  was 
up  to  his  knees.  When  journeying  on  foot  the 
traveller  wore  snow  shoes  made  of  dried  grass. 

Srinagar,  Rawalpindi,  Lucknow,  Cawnpore, 
and  scores  of  other  towns  and  cities  were  visited, 
in  all  of  which  Mr.  Mantle  received  the  heartiest 
welcome  and  the  greatest  kindness  from  the 
missionaries  and  officials.  No  sight  so  pro- 
foundly impressed  the  visitor  as  the  work  of 
Pundita  Ramabai,  who  has  a  colony  of  eighteen 
hundred  Hindu  widows.  "  When  I  stood  on 
the  platform  of  Ramabai's  capacious  church  to 
speak  some  message  of 
light  and  life,  of  hope 
and  heartening  to  her 
great  congregation,  I  can 
scarcely  say  how  deeply 
my  heart  was  stirred.  In 
the  last  interview  1  had 
with  Ramabai  she  begged 
me  to  entreat  the  people 
of  this  privileged  land  to 
pray  for  her  in  her  great 
work,"  and  Mr.  Mantle 
has  issued  an  appeal  for 
help  and  sympathy  for 
this  devoted  friend  of 
the  child  -  widows  of 
India. 

The  result  of  this  ap- 
peal has  been  phenom- 
enal, no  less  than  five 
thou  sand  pounds 
having  reached  Ramabai 
since  the  appeal  was 
issued. 


THIS  IS  HOW  MK.  MANTLE  TK.WELLED  OVER  THE  MOUNTAINS  AT  MUREE,  KASHMIR 
The  snow  prevented  vehicular  traffic,  and  necessitated  the  use  of  a  "  dandy,"  a  kind  of  sedan  chair 
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A  Convict 

BY  INA  LEON  CASSILIS 


WHO  is  he  ? "  said  the  stranger  ;  for  there  was  an  odd 
look  of  contempt  on  the  heavy  face  of  the  village 
butcher,  as  he  looked  after  the  tall,  somewhat  drooping  figure 
of  a  gentleman  who  had  just  passed  by.  Any  one  dispassionately 
scanning  the  two  would  have  thought  that  the  butcher  was  more 
worthy  of  contempt  than  the  gentleman — for  gentleman  he  cer- 
tainly was  who  walked  down  the  lane,  glancing  neither  to  right 
nor  left,  and  with  no  apparent  interest  in  any  one  or  any  thing. 
A  refined  and  handsome  face  it  was  of  which  the  tourist  caught 
a  passing  glimpse— prematurely  aged,  and  with  the  look  in  the 
eyes  of  one  who  does  not  think  of  what  he  sees.  Prematurely 
grey  were  the  thick  locks  of  hair  upon  the  temples  ;  the  dress 
worn  carelessly,  as  if  the  desire  to  please,  even  oneself,  had 
passed  away.  Yet,  even  because  of  these  things,  the  man  was 
interesting,  pathetic.  The  pathos  might  be  beyond  the  reach 
of  the  village  butcher  ;  but  why  the  contempt,  with  something 
of  anger,  too  ? 

•'  Who  is  he  ?"  repeated  he  of  the  knife  and  steel.  "  Why, 
every  one  in  Woodruf  knows  him  ;  he's  a  convict  !  " 

"  A  convict ! " 

"Ay  ;  he's  done  five  years  for  forgery,  has  that  Mr.  Lock- 
wood,  and  he  comes  back  to  live  here— where  every  soul  knows 
him.  He  was  took  up  there  — in  that  house  beyond  the  wood," 
said  the  speaker,  pointing  to  where  a  beech  wood  broke  the  sky- 
line, "and  yet  the  minute  he's  out,  back  he  comes  to  this  village. 
He  must  be  a  fool." 

"Where  does  he  live?" 

"  In  a  bit  of  a  cottage  just  this  side  the  wood.  Nobody 
speaks  to  him  nor  goes  a-nigh  him,  of  course — 'tain't  likely. 
You  don't  want  to  be  'ard  on  a  man  ;  but  a  convict— ye  can't 
abide  that  1  " 

"  What  was  the  motive  of  the  crime  ?" 

"  Oh  :  he  got  racing  and  betting  ! "  said  the  butcher 
virtuously.  "  He  always  put  something  on  a  horse  when  he 
got  the  chance.  Outran  the  constable,  d'ye  see,  sir  ?  An'  he 
was  goin'  to  be  married,  too  ;  didn't  want  the  gal  to  know,  I 
s'pose,  that  he  had  lost  all  his  money." 

"  Poor  fellow  !  "  said  the  tourist.  "He  broke  the  eleventh 
Commandment,  which  is  worse  than  breaking  the  eighth." 

"  I  never  heard  on  an  eleventh  Commandment,"  said  the 
butcher  doubtfully  ;  but  the  stranger  did  not  explain — he  only 
said  "  Good  morning  !  "  and  went  on  his  way. 

A  little  farther  along  the  lane  he  came  upon  the  object  of 
the  village  butcher's  scorn.  Lockwood  was  leaning  on  a  stile, 
staring  out  over  the  landscape  with  the  same  blank  look  the 
stranger  had  already  noticed.  For  a  moment  the  ex-convict's 
eyes — handsome  eyes  they  were— rested  on  a  figure  which  he 
must  have  known  to  be  that  of  a  stranger  ;  but  there  was  no 
change  in  them,  nothing  to  show  that  his  mental  perceptions 
took  in  what  his  physical  sight  beheld.  Moved  by  an  emotion 
of  sympathy  which  he  saw  no  reason  to  control,  the  stranger 
paused  and  addressed  the  pariah,  asking  him  a  question  which 
he  did  not  really  care  to  have  answered,  since  his  sole  idea  was 
to  get  into  conversation  with  this  singular  and  unfortunate  man. 

"  Can  you  tell  me,"  he  asked  courteously,  "  if  I  am  in  the 
right  road  for  Whittlemere?" 

Lockwood  started  slightly,  as  if  to  be  spoken  to  at  all  was  a 
new  experience,  and,  with  the  instinct  of  the  gentleman,  raised 
his  hat  ;  but  his  tone  and  manner  were  cold  and  brief. 

"  You  can  go  that  way,"  he  said,  "  but  it  is  the  longest." 

"Can  you  tell  me  the  short  road?"  asked  the  stranger. 
Ignoring  the  obvious  omission  to  give  the  information. 

"  Theyll  tell  you  in  the  village,"  returned  Lockwood  with  a 
frown,  and  he  turned  away.  The  rebuff  was  unmistakable, 
and  the  stranger  walked  on. 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

"  So  you've  been  nursing  me  this  fortnight  ? "  said  Lockwood, 
lifting  his  head  from  the  pillow  in  the  first  hour  of  full  conscious- 
ness, and  looking  earnestly  into  the  kind  face  of  the  man 
whose  very  name  was  unknown  to  him.  "Why  did  you 
do  it?" 

"  It  didn't  seem,"  replied  the  stranger,  "  that  there  was  any 
one  else  to  do  it." 


"  Oh  !  that's  how  you  argue  :    You  know  what  I  am  ?" 

"Only  your  Maker  knows  that,"  said  the  other  gravely. 
"  I  know  that  you  have  been  a  convict,  if  that  ii  what  you 
mean." 

"  You're  not  afraid  of  contamination  ?  " 

"Why  should  I  be?" 

"  I  can't  make  you  out,"  said  Lockwood  slowly.  "  Are  you 
made  of  ordinary  flesh  and  blood  ? " 

"  Very  ordinary,  I  fancy.  Now  try  and  sleep  ;  you  are  too 
weak  to  talk  much.  When  you  .^re  better,  I  should  like  to  hear 
more  about  you." 

"  You're  not  going  to  stay?" 

"  Certainly.     I'll  see  my  work  through." 

Lockwood  laid  his  head  down  again,  and  soon  slept  ;  and 
though  he  had  little  wish  to  live,  his  fine  constitution  triumphed 
over  the  illness  which  had  prostrated  him,  and  he  made  rapid 
progress  towards  convalescence  ;  but  his  kind-hearted  nurse 
would  not  suffer  him  to  excite  himself  until  he  was  strong 
enough  to  do  so  without  any  detriment  to  himself.  Then,  one 
day,  the  stranger— who  simply  gave  his  name  as  Warren,  and 
said  he  was  touring  about  with  no  special  object  but  pleasure — 
asked  for  some  particulars  of  his  patient's  career. 

"An  old  story  !  "  said  Lockwood  bitterly.  "  I  squandered  all 
I  had— betting  and  horseracing.  I  had  promised  the  girl  who 
loved  me  to  give  it  up — promised  more  than  once — and  broken 
the  promise.  You  think  I  didn't  love  her  ?  But  I  did  !  I 
worshipped  her,  and  I  worship  her  now.  That's  why  I  came 
here — here,  where  every  one  knew  me,  and  every  one  now  cries 
shame  upon  me.  The  last  place  I  should  have  come  to,  only 
she  lived  here,  and  it  is  all  I  have  to  save  me  from  black 
despair,  to  wander  round  the  house  where  she  lived— there's 
no  one  in  it  now — tread  the  paths  she  trod,  gather  the  flowers 
that  grow  in  the  garden  she  used  to  tend.  So  you  may  judge 
whether  1  loved  her — worthless  reprobate  though  I  was.  .  .  . 
The  crash  that  always  comes  came  at  last.  I  was  half  mad  : 
the  temptation  presented  itself,  and  I  fell  into  it.  I  hadn't  been 
used  to  resisting  temptations,  you  see." 

"And  the  girl?"  asked  the  stranger,  as  the  ex-convict 
paused. 

"  There  are  women,"  said  Lockwood,  in  a  sort  of  hushed 
way,  "  who  seem  to  be  more  angel  than  woman  ;  and  it's  the 
strangest  thing  that  some  of  the  worst  men  have  such  women 
to  love  them.  Lilian  is  that  sort  of  woman.  But  my  sins  were 
black  enough  without  adding  that  one  to  them — of  dragging  her 
down  into  my  shame.  She  told  me  that  when  I  had  served  my 
time  she  would  be  my  wife,  and  go  with  me  to  some  colony,  to 
begin  life  over  again.  Great  Heaven  !  that  a  woman— and 
such  a  woman — should  love  any  man  like  that !  .  .  .  There 
was  only  one  way  to  save  her — to  make  her  think  me  utterly 
lost.  She  wrote  to  me  while  I  was  at  Portland  :  I  didn't 
answer  her  letters.  She  tried  to  see  me,  but  I  wouldn't  see 
her.  1  let  them  think  the  worst  of  me,  so  that  they  gave  her 
a  bad  account  of  me.  She  left  off  writing  at  last,  after  one 
appeal  that  nearly  conquered  me.  That's  nearly  three  years 
ago.  I  don't  know  where  she  is  now.  I  daren't  know,*" 
the  man  said,  his  face  white  and  drawn  with  anguish  ;  "  I 
might  be  tempted  to  break  up  her  peace  and  undo  all  I  have 
done!" 

He  sank  back  in  the  armchair  exhausted,  and  Warren  sat  for 
some  minutes  silent.  That  which  most  impressed  him  in  this  sad 
story  was  the  superb  capacity  for  self-sacrifice  of  the  man  who 
had  been  selfish  and  sinful  even  to  crime.  He  had  not  only 
given  up  the  woman  he  loved,  he  had  set  himself  to  make  her 
believe  him  hard  and  impenitent  jn  order  that  she  might  be 
forced  to  blot  him  out  of  the  book  of  her  life  ;  for  he  knew  that 
her  love  and  loyalty  would  be  proof  against  any  less  drastic 
measure.  She  could  forgive  until  seventy  times  seven  where 
there  was  repentance  and  purpose  to  amend  ;  she  could  not  link 
her  life  with  that  of  a  resolute  and  degraded  reprobate  who  sank 
entirely  to  the  level  of  his  punishment. 

Rousing  himself,  Warien  turned  to  the  ex-convict. 

"  How  long  is  it,"  he  asked,  "since  your  release  ?" 

"  Six  months.     You  think  I  did  right  ?" 
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"  I  am  not  sure  that  you  did,  though  you  acted  nobly.  A 
woman  is  the  best  judge  of  her  own  happiness." 

"  Not  in  such  a  case.  A  woman  is  always  ready  to  sacrifice 
herself.     Acted  nobly  ?     II     It  was  simply  justice." 

"  Perhaps  ;  but  simple  justice  sometimes  goes  astray." 

"  A  convict  is  a  convict,"  said  Lockwood.  "  You  can't  live 
down  the  broad  arrow." 

"  You  can  live  down  anything  but  bloodshed,"  said  Warren, 
"  in  a  new  country." 

15ut  Lockwood  shook  his  head. 

"  Don't  tempt  me,"  he  said,  in  a  low  voice.  "  Do  you 
think  my  own  heart  hasn't  played  me  that  trick  a  thousand 
times  ?  " 

Warren  said  no  more  ;  but  when,  two  days  later,  there  was 
a  gentle  knock  at  the  cottage  door,  he  went  to  open  it  with  the 
feeling  that  he  should  certainly  see  some  one  he  had  been 
expecting.  Lockwood  was  sleeping  at  the  moment  in  the  arm- 
chair, and  his  careful  nurse  closed  the  door  of  the  little  sitting- 
room  as  he  stepped  into  the  passage.  And  there  without  stood 
a  lady,  young  and  slight,  with  a  face  of  singular  charm  ;  it  was 
very  pale,  and  the  dark  eyes  were  full  of  wistful  pain. 

"  They  tell  me "  she  began,  and  paused. 

"You  are  right,"  Warren  said.  "  Mr.  Lockwood  lives  here. 
You  are — Lilian?" 

"  Yes."  She  flushed,  and  her  eyes  drooped.  "  1  have  been 
seeking  him  ever  since — for  si.\  months,"  she  said.  "  You  are 
his  friend  ? " 

"  His  friend — yes.     Come  in.     He  is  asleep  just  now." 


She  followed  him  into  the  kitchen — there  was  no  second 
sitting-room  in  the  little  cottage— and  sat  down,  trembling. 

"  You  know  his  story  ? "  she  said,  very  low. 

"  I  know,  perhaps,  more  than  you  do,"  said  Warren.  "  I 
know  that  he  is  truly  repentant,  and  not  the  reprobate  he  tried 
of  set  purpose  to  make  you  believe  he  was  ! " 

She  started  to  her  feet,  clasping  her  hands. . 

"Thank  God  1  "  she  said  chokingly— "  oh  !  thank  God! 
I  never  believed — I  never  could  believe  he  was  utterly  lost  ! 
Oh  1  take  me  to  him  !  Let  me  see  him  !  Has  he  not  suffered 
enough  ? " 

"  Come,  then." 

He  crossed  to  the  sitting-room,  and  opened  the  door. 
Lockwood  was  awake,  and  turned  a  quivering  face  to  that  of 
his  friend.     Warren  answered  the  look. 

"  1  knew  she  would  come  ! "  he  said.     "  She  is  here." 

She  passed  him  on  the  threshold,  and  before  Lockwood, 
weak  as  he  still  was,  could  rise,  she  had  thrown  herself  on  her 
knees  beside  him,  and  his  arms  were  about  her,  and  her  head 
was  pillowed  on  his  heart. 

Warren  went  out  with  reverent  step,  and  closed  the  door 

behind  him. 

***** 

In  a  distant  land,  where  no  one  knows  the  story  of  his  life, 
Lockwood  lives  with  the  wife  whose  love  and  loyalty  had  never 
faltered  ;  and  a  frequent  and  honoured  guest  is  the  man  who, 
though  a  stranger,  had  yet  been  as  a  brother  to  the  outcast  of 
society. 


Birchcliffe,  Hebden   Bridge 

The    Mother' Church    of    the    General    Baptist    New    Connexion 


THE  dis- 
trict of 
Hebden 
Bridge  in  the 
West  Riding 
of  Yorkshire 
will  ever  be 
assoc  i  a  t  ed 
with  a  trio  of 
il  lus  t  ri  ou  s 
names  in  the 
Baptist  de- 
nomination 
— John  Faw- 
c  e  1 1,  Dan 
Taylor,  and 
John  Foster. 
The  cele- 
brated Dan 
Taylor  was 
originally  a 
W  e  s  1  e  y  a  n 
Methodist,  but  upon  changing  his  views  on  the  subject  of 
baptism,  he  found  it  necessary  to  undertake  a  long  journey 
on  foot  into  Lincolnshire  in  order  to  be  immersed.  On 
his  return  he  gathered  together  a  small  company  holding 
his  own  doctrinal  views,  and  in  1763  founded  the  Birchcliffe 
Church  with  a  membership  of  14.  Having  strong  reli- 
gious convictions,  and  an  innate  capacity  to  lead  men,  he 
opposed  the  tenets  of  the  old  General  Baptists,  and  formed 
the  New  Connexion  movement.  His  labours  were  pro" 
digious,  and  his  biographer  relates  how  he  trudged  with 
unwearied  zeal,  o'er 

High  wild  hills,  and  rough  uneven  ways, 
planting    churches ;    but   besides   doing   the  work   of   an 


REV.   DAN  TAYLOR 
Founder  and  First  Pastor  of  Birchcliffe  baptist  Church 


evangelist,  he  studied  diligently,  wrote  voluminously,  and  in 
1797  instituted  in  London  an  academy  for  the  training 
of  ministers,  which,  after  several  removals,  is  the  present 
Nottingham   Baptist  College. 

As  the  scene  of  his  first  pastorate,  a  sacred  interest 
attaches  to  the  cause  at  Birchcliffe.  After  its  formation, 
the  little  community  rapidly  grew,  and  in  1764  moved 
from  their  first  meeting-house  in  Wadsworth  Lanes  to 
the  new  sanctuary,  which  they  had  erected  at  a  cost  of 
^140.  In  the  early  years  of  the  history  of  the  Church 
several  of  the  members  observed  that  one  of  their 
own  number,  young  Henry  Hollinrake,  had  "parts  for 
speaking " ;  he  was  accordingly  sent  to  the  Rev.  Dan 
Taylor's  Academy,  and  on  his  return,  in  1806,  was  ordained 
pastor  of  Birchcliffe  Church — a  position  which  he  held 
for  the  long  term  of  49  years.     The  name  of  Hollinrake 


HOUSE  IN  WADSWORTH  LANES 

Within  a  hundred  yards  of  the  birtholace  ot  John  Foster,  in  which  Birchcliffe 
Church  held  their  first  assemblies 
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REV.   S.   J.    ROBINS 
Present  Pastor  of  Birchcliffe  Baptist  Church 

is  enshrined  in  the  tenderest  recollections  of  all  who  knew 
him.  As  a  holy  man  of  God  he  was  both  loved  and  feared. 
One  remarkable  incident  is  that  of  his  preaching  from  the 
text  "  Thou  art  the  man,"  and,  with  a  dramatic  gesture, 
pointing  unwittingly  in  the  direction  of  a  man  who  had 
committed  murder,  ^but  was  till  then  unsuspected  of  the 
crime.  The  effect  was  so  startling  that  the  man  rushed 
terror-stricken  from  the  chapel,  and  delivered  himself  to 
the  authorities.  It  may  strike  the  readers  of  this  sketch 
as  curious  that  once,  when  it  was  desired  to  improve  the 
vocal  part  of  the  worship,  the  choir-leaders  were  encouraged 
to  continue  holding  singing  practices  by  the  remuneration 
£ach  time  of  one  shilling,  a  pint  of  ale,  and  a  penny  cake. 
In  the  long  era  of  spiritual  prosperity,  attendant  on 
HoUinrake's  faithful  ministry,  the  chapel  was  considerably 
enlarged.  From  the  list  of  subsequent  pastors  it  would 
not  be  invidious,  if  space  allowed,  to  single  out  for 
special  mention  the  revered  name  of  the  Rev.  William 
Gray,  who,  in  j86o,  succeeded  the  Rev. 
J.  B.  Lockwood,  and  for  thirty  years 
zealously  discharged  the  duties  of  the 
pastorate.  During  that  period  the  Church 
made  substantial  progress,  but  it  is 
impossible  to  gauge  the  spiritual  influ- 
ences of  Mr.  Gray's  ministry  by  tabu- 
lated results.  He  was  followed  by  the 
Revs.  H.  Bull  and  Joseph  Gay ;  and 
during  the  term  of  office  of  the  latter 
{now  the  able  minister  of  Woodborough 
Road,  Nottingham)  the  building  oper- 
ations of  the  new  chapel  were  com- 
menced. The  venerable  William  Gray 
came  out  of  his  well-earned  retirement 
more  than  once  to  preach  in  the  old 
building.  At  one  time  after  a  touching 
address  full  of  reminiscences  of  the  past, 
the  aged  pastor  is  described  as  "sitting 
down,  lost  in  reverie,  while  the  congrega- 
tion waited  in  tender,  pathetic  silence" 
for  the  closing  hymn.     In  1899  the  Rev. 


S.  J.  Robins,  a  native  of  Penarih,  South  Wales,  accepted  the 
pastorate,  and  the  same  year  was  memorable  as  witnessing 
the  opening  of  the  stately  edifice  which  cost  about  ^{^1 2,000 
and  seats  i,  100  people.  Dr.  Clifford  conducted  the  opening 
service,  and  it  was  peculiarly  fitting  that  the  choice  of  a 
preacher  for  the  occasion  should  have  fallen  upon  that 
doughty  champion  of  liberty,  whose  spiritual  birthplace  was 
a  church  of  the  Dan  Taylor  Connexion.  Since  the  erection 
of  the  new  chapel  the  need  of  an  organ  has  been  keenly 
felt.  A  determined  eflfort  has  been  made  to  supply  the 
deficiency,  with  the  result  that  a  massive  four-manual 
organ  is  now  in  process  of  building,  at  an  estimated  cost 
"f  £^A°o.  This  is  a  step  decidedly  in  advance  of  the 
times  when  the  good  Henry  Hollinrake  stoutly  opposed 
the  introduction  of  a  bass  viol  as  a  musical  accompaniment 
at  the  services. 

With  that  fine  «//•//  de  corps  and  spirit  of  liberality 
for  which  Birchcliffe  people  are  noted,  their  heavy  debt 
on  the  building  fund  is  within  measurable  distance  of 
extinction ;  and  it  is  due  to  a  spontaneous  outburst  of 
generosity  that  the  subscriptions  already  in  hand  towards 
the  new  organ  are  .sufficient  to  cover  the  entire  cost. 

Birchcliffe  Church  is  perhaps  unique  in  the  number 
of  men  on  its  membership  roll  of  390 ;  and  among  the 
manifold  activities  of  the  Church  is  a  Young  Men's  Christian 
Association.  It  is  gratifying  to  note  that  the  best  traditions 
of  the  place  are  worthily  maintained  by  the  good  people 
who  worship  there,  and  by  the  pastor,  Mr.  Robins,  whose 
devoted  labours  and  magnetic  personal  gifts  have  endeared 
him  to  all.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the  true 
prophet's  mantle  has  fallen  upon  him,  as  evinced  by  his 
godly  zeal,  living  presentation  of  the  truth,  and  increasing 
popularity  as  a  preacher.  Like  his  eminent  predecessor 
Dan  Taylor,  he  is  deeply  touched  with  the  enthusiasm  of 
humanity,  and  by  his  persuasive  eloquence,  ever  seeks 
to  lead  his  hearers  into  the  fellowship  of  the  living  Christ. 

Heaven's  blessing  be  upon  him  and  the  historic  Church 
at  Birchcliffe ! 


There  is  not  half  enough  preaching  about  the  future  life. 
Preaching  has  become  so  secular  that  men  have  almost  forgotten 
the  life  to  come.  Let  this  life  be  preached,  and  let  it  be 
preached  in  all  its  fulness.  Christians  may  know  more  of  it 
than  many  of  them  think.  There  is  more  about  it  familiar  and 
homelike  than  is  always  remembered.  That  is  no  true  idea 
of  the  Christian  heaven  which  does  not  take  account  of  "a 
piece  of  broiled  fish  and  an  honeycomb." 


BIRCHCLIJFK    NEW   CHAPEL 
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The  Religious  Use  of  Memory 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

Have  ye  forgotten  ? — Jeremiah  xliv.  9. 


I  MEAN  to  take  these  words  rather  by  way  of  accommo- 
dation than  by  way  of  literal  exposition.  They  are 
words  which  apply  to  every  life ;  they  address  a  great 
challenge  to  memory ;  they  would  seek  to  make  us  rich 
in  the  gathering-up  of  all  the  meaning  of  the  mercy  of 
the  past. 

"  Have  ye  forgotten  ?  "  The  Bible  addresses  many 
such  challenges  to  memory.  Jesus  Christ  always  endeav- 
oured to  vivify  the  memory  of  His  disciples.  "  Have  ye 
forgotten  ?  "  He  says  again  and  again  in  the  delightful  story 
of  His  life.  "  Has  it  passed  clean  out  of  your  minds  ?  I 
mean  about  the  baskets  and  the  thousands  and  the  frag- 
ments and  the  loaves  ?  Have  ye  so  easily  forgotten  all  that 
has  been  done  for  you  ? "  These  references  to  memory 
are  deeply  religious.  Our  memory  is  to  be  our  guarantee 
and  our  security.  No  man  can  be  really  lonesome  who 
keeps  a  living  memory  of  God's  love.  The  past  is  ours  ; 
our  lives  are  so  far  at  least  behind  us.  We  have  a  right  to 
go  into  the  safe,  the  strong-room  of  our  own  past,  and  to 
look  carefully  over  all  the  precious  documents  that  are 
stored  there  as  memorials  of  providence  and  manifold 
gracious  interposition  in  the  affairs  of  our  life.  It  is  surely 
a  blessed  thing  to  have  something  that  is  our  own,  in  a 
sense  all  our  own,  our  very,  very  own.  We  have  not  a 
moment  of  to-morrow,  the  wisest  and  strongest  of  us  is  shut 
out  of  that  sanctuary.  No  man  has  a  lien  upon  the  day 
that  is  coming,  but  every  man  has  a  right  to  revise  and 
revivify  his  own  poor  little  life,  and  to  rekindle  the  fading, 
dying  embers  of  his  own  recollection.  So  thus  indicating 
by  paraphrase  the  text  which  has  been  chosen,  we  shall 
treat  it  as  an  accommodation,  as  something  that  may  apply 
to  us  in  all  our  circumstances  ;  we  shall  have,  therefore, 
a  kind  of  resurrection  morning,  the  text  will  be  to  us  as  a 
silver  trumpet  blown  by  the  spirit  of  providence,  awaking 
and  reclothing  all  the  marvellous  past.  Thus  we  may,  by 
the  condescending  providence  of  God,  see  wonderful  things 
to-day. 

Have  ye  forgotten  your  own  very  infancy  ?  A  man  will 
do  well  to  take  his  infancy  with  him,  so  as  to  find  in  it 
suggestion  and  poetry,  through  all  the  days  of  his  life.  We 
are  not  so  very  far  from  our  infancy  even  now.  There  are 
calendar-makers  who  greatly  vex  and  torment  our  lives  by 
dividing  up  our  time  into  days  and  weeks  and  minutes, 
and  in  setting  down  seventy  as  the  boundary  of  life.  Be  it 
so :  a  man  at  seventy  is  not  so  very  far  from  his  cradle  ; 
sometimes  it  will  seem  to  be  no  distance  at  all.  To  look 
forward  is  to  form  one  estimate  of  time  ;  to  look  backward 
is  to  form  another.  How  short  it  all  is  !  We  look  round 
with  a  kind  of  wildness,  expecting  to  find  the  old  folks 
close  at  hand  ;  the  door  of  the  solitary  room  opens,  and  we 
expect  the  face  that  makes  the  house ;  all  things  become  in 
a  sense  so  little,  and  so  depressing,  and  so  mocking.  But 
if  we  think  of  our  infancy  in  the  right  way,  we  shall  be 
brought  presently  face  to  face  with  the  great  mystery  of 
growth.  No  man  knoweth  what  it  is  ;  yet  we  could  not 
live  without  that  word,  and  without  that  force  which  we 
know  by  the  designation  growth.  We  have  grown  even 
since  yesterday  ;  we  are  sometimes  startled  even  by  physical 
proof  that  we  have  grown  in  a  few  hours.  We  see  the 
proof  in  the  hands,  on  the  face,  not  exactly  in  the  stoop  of 

*  Sermon  preached  at  the  Cily  'I'emple 


old  age  suddenly  asserting  itself,  but  every  day  there  is 
something  to  be  done  in  the  way  of  pruning  and  weeding 
and  checking  and  encouraging.  We  have  nothing  to  do 
directly  with  that  great  mystery  of  growth,  yet  the  mystery 
clothes  itself,  forces  itself  upon  us,  and  seems  to  say, 
things  are  still  going  on ;  whether  you  sleep  or  whether 
you  wake,  the  universe  is  pursuing  its  eternal  and  un- 
changeable course.  I  must  not  forget  that.  Is  it 
possible  that  you  and  I  can  ever  forget  it  ?  Why,  this 
recollection  should  develop  in  us  the  very  tenderest 
sympathy.  Is  it  possible  that  you — what  are  you  ? 
sixty  ? — were  once  dandled  on  your  mother's  knee  ? 
This  is  not  the  little  one  that  we  talked  sweet  nonsense 
to  only  a  few  years  ago?  You  are  now  a  man  of 
position,  a  man  of  business,  a  man  of  fainily,  a  man  of 
high  responsibility  ;  but  did  I  not  know  you  a  few  years 
ago  ?  are  you  not  the  boy  I  met  with  his  wallet  on  his 
back  going  to  school,  and  did  I  not  touch  you  with  a 
gentle  finger,  and  ask  you  some  small  school  question 
when  you  did  not  want  to  be  bothered  with  it  ?  Yes,  you 
are  the  man.  Then  you  ought  to  have  great  sympathy 
with  children  who  are  what  you  yourself  were ;  you  should 
not  be  easily  worried  and  teased  by  them  ;  you  should  learn 
the  grace  and  courtesy  of  a  sweet  condescension.  You> 
whatever  your  age,  were  once  the  master  of  your  father's 
house,  your  father  was  really  nobody — all  he  had  to  do 
was  to  provide  your  board  and  lodging ;  you  ruled  the 
house  ;  you  were  too  small  to  be  corrected,  and  yet  you 
were  big  enough  to  torment  other  people^  and  also  to 
gladden  them  in  a  sweet  way  of  your  own.  Have  you 
forgotten  ?  Yet  how  impatient  you  are  now  with  other 
children ;  it  is  a  shame  to  you,  it  is  also  a  very  mean 
thing  on  your  part ;  you  ought  not  to  blot  out  the 
memory  of  these  old  infantile  days.  And  does  not  this  show, 
not  only  the  mystery  of  growth,  but  the  mystery  of  possi- 
bility? Who  could  have  dreamed  tha:t  you,  slumbering 
in  the  cradle,  red  and  soft  as  a  summer  rose,  could  now 
have  been  moving  resolutions  in  public  meetings,  standing 
for  county  councils,  and  dreaming  in  some  foolish  night- 
mare of  one  day  possibly  standing  for  Parliament  ?  Con- 
sider this  mystery  of  possibility;  consider  how  it  proves  it& 
own  energy  and  actuality.  You  almost  suddenly  spring 
up,  and  say,  "  I  must  do  more,  I  can  do  more  ;  Godi 
helping  me,  I  will  do  more."  This  is  the  continual 
philosophy  of  progress ;  this  is  the  abiding  revelation  of 
God's  interest  in  your  life.  He  meant  you  to  grow  ;  He 
meant  you  in  your  growing  not  to  forget  your  infancy,  and 
He  meant  to  make  the  impossible  possible,  and  the  possible- 
actual  ;  from  the  beginning,  away  yonder  in  the  clouds  iti 
the  morning  of  eternity,  he  saw  all  this,  wrote  your  mem- 
bers in  His  book,  and  fashioned  you  to  high  ends  and  to 
possible  sovereignty.  Have  you  forgotten  ?  Remember 
your  own  infirmities  and  shortcomings,  and  then  be 
patient  with  that  boy  of  yours  in  the  house.  You  may 
be  patient  enough  with  him,  but  be  patient  also  with  that 
boy  in  your  office,  who  has  six  shillings  a  week  and  rises 
by  leaps  and  bounds  at  the  rate  of  sixpence  a  month. 

"  Have  ye  forgotten  ?  "     Is  it  nothing  to  you  that  you 
have  struggled  with  miny  a  difficulty  and  fought  many  a 
battle,  and  by  the  power  of  God  have  run  through  a  troop 
on  Thursday  morning,   February  28,   xgou 
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and  leaped  over  a  wall  ?  Is  it  nothing  ?  Why,  man,  de- 
pressed, overshadowed,  and  overborne,  take  heart  again ! 
Difficulties  overcome  are  so  many  securities  that  if  you  he 
vigilant  and  true  of  heart  God  will  not  fail  you  at  the  end. 
Yours  was  not  much  of  an  environment ;  do  not  despise 
the  poor  environment  of  other  people.  Yours  was  a  poor 
social  suburb ;  you  had  not  many  luxuries,  and  in  reality 
you  do  not  need  them,  and  in  reality  nobody  does  need 
them,  and  in  reality  the  sooner  people  get  rid  of  them  the 
better.  Still,  it  was  not  an  easy  thing  for  you  in  the  far- 
away past ;  so  I  want  you  not  to  forget  that,  but  so  vividly 
and  gratefully  to  remember  it  as  to  have  patience  with 
people  who  have  to  blacken  their  own  boots  and  do 
many  little  things  on  the  sly,  so  that  their  neighbours  may 
not  know  how  really  poor  they  are.  I  love  that  kind  of 
cunning ;  I  think  there  is  a  great  gumption  and  sense  about 
it  all — to  do  as  much  as  one  can  for  oneself,  and  to  do 
it  frankly,  or  at  all  events,  when  it  is  graciously  charged 
upon  us,  not  to  deny  it.  You  remember  the  time  when  you 
had  to  be  very  geometrical  in  the  cutting  up  of  a  loaf ;  you 
said.  This  for  breakfast,  that  for  what  is  now  called  luncheon, 
but  what  you  always  wisely  called  dinner,  and  these  two 
pieces  at  odd  times  in  the  afternoon  and  towards  night. 
You  are  none  the  worse  off  if  you  have  made  the  best  of 
such  opportunities,  and  if  you  remember  such  difficulties  so 
as  to  deepen  your  sympathy  towards  other  people.  You 
remember  how  you  had  to  compete  for  every  standing  place 
which  you  secured  ;  nobody  favoured  you,  there  was  no 
fund  out  of  which  you  could  be  saved  labour  and  sore 
travail  :  you  had  to  fight  for  every  inch  of  ground  ;  what- 
ever you  have  you  took  at  the  spear-point  in  fair  hunt  and 
fair  warfare. 

Do  you  remember  the  temptations  that  beset  you  ? 
There  was  a  man  in  your  country  who  said  to  you,  What 
a  fool  you  are  !  "  What  is  your  income  ?  Not  much  more 
than  a  pound  a  week.  See  here,  by  a  wise  arrangement  of 
finances  I  put  down  a  sovereign  and  pick  up  a  hundred. 
Why  do  you  not  do  the  same  thing  ?  "  And  you  were  tempted 
to  be  a  gambler.  Thank  God  you  were  saved  from  it.  It 
did  certainly  look  very  tempting — you  slaving  away,  as 
other  people  called  the  process,  in  order  to  make  some- 
thing of  a  medium  kind  of  livelihood,  and  another  man 
next  door  but  one  to  you  said,  "  You  should  do  as  I  do  : 
I  never  soil  my  fingers  with  working ;  1  work  through  the 
brain.  I  conceive  and  dream  and  imagine,  and  I  get  other 
people  to  do  the  detailed  work,  and  I  am  to-day  worth  so 
much  money  in  actual  gold."  If  a  man  has  gold  he  has 
not  in  some  way  worked  for,  he  may  possibly  be  a  thief.  I 
have  not  one  solitary  sixpence  in  the  world  this  right  hand 
did  not  work  for;  I  have  that  satisfaction.  I  have  had  a 
hard,  dreary,  often  miserable,  sometimes  brilliantly  joyous 
life  ;  but  I  would  not  like  to  have  one  sovereign  that  has 
any  stain  of  injustice,  unfairness,  and  illegitimate  speculation 
upon  it.  Young  man,  never  forget  that  you  ought  always 
to  give  something  for  something ;  that  life  is  not  a  game  of 
pitch-and-toss,  and  getting  a  great  deal  for  next  to  nothing. 
That  is  poor  life ;  it  is  neither  arithmetical,  economical, 
moral,  nor  divine ;  and  I  ask  you  not  to  forget  that  the  men 
who  practise  bad  ways  come  to  bad  ends. 

"  Have  ye  forgotten  "  your  own  sins  ?  I  do  not  refer 
to  the  common  sins  of  the  common  world,  but  my  own 
sins,  your  own  sins.  I  do  not  wish  to  fritter  away  the  best 
qualities  of  my  soul  in  talking  generalities  about  the  sins  of 
the  world  ;  sometimes  I  want  to  have  a  day  by  myself  that 
I  may  stab  myself  with  just  reproaches.  Think  of  the 
secret  things  that  we  have  never  mentioned — the  dead, 
doubly  secret  sin — the  house  or  chamber  of  imagery  in  the 


inside  heart  that  we  do  not  dig  down  to,  and  we  dare  not 
pull  the  door  off.  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one." 
If  there  could  Ix:  one  righteous  man  there  need  have  been 
no  Calvary ;  it  was  Ije-^ause  all  was  involved  that  the  all 
was  required.  Think  of  those  sins  of  hardness,  when  we 
judged  the  sins  of  other  men.  It  is  a  terrible  thing  to 
hold  up  the  right  hand  in  sign  of  expulsion  of  any  fellow- 
sinner.  Sinners  expelling  sinners  is  an  irony  amounting  to 
a  blasphemy.  We  sin  in  different  ways ;  we  see  other 
people's  sins  more  clearly  than  we  see  our  own.  But  it 
IS  possible  for  a  man  so  to  forget  his  own  sins  as  to 
acquire  a  kind  of  virtue  in  condemning  the  sins  of  other 
people.  A  man  may  be  rough  and  boisterous  in  calling 
for  judgment  upon  some  sinner  when  he — a  beast  before 
the  angels — is  worse  than  the  man  he  denounces.  He 
may  be  worse  in  some  other  way,  but  the  way  does  not 
enter  into  the  quality  of  this  appeal  or  the  force  of  this 
argument.  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one;  with 
what  judgment  ye  judge,  ye  shall  be  judged  ;  what  measure 
ye  mete  unto  others  shall  be  measured  unto  you  again. 
Who,  then,  can  stand  ?  None.  Saviour  of  the  world,  pity 
us !  Thou  wilt  cast  out  the  self-righteous ;  Thou  didst 
hate  him  from  the  first  because  of  his  self-righteousness; 
the  proud  Thou  dost  hold  Thyself  aloof  from  ;  but  to 
the  poor,  broken-hearted  penitent,  whose  eyes  are  blind 
with  tears,  Thou  wilt  come  with  all  the  music  and  all  the 
balm  of  thine  own  Cross. 

"Have  ye  forgotten"  you  own  deliverances?  You 
remember  how  once  you  needed  a  friend  ?  or  do  you  not 
remember  that  ?  Do  you  remember  that  you  said,  "  A 
friend  in  need  is  a  friend  indeed,  and  if  I  knew  any  one 
who  would  help  me  just  now,  it  would  indeed  be  as  a 
vision  of  God  to  see  that  man's  face  ?  "  Do  you  know  that 
the  daughter  of  that  man  who  helped  you  is  now  in  the 
south  of  London,  or  the  north,  and  has  no  coals  in  all  this 
recent  snowy,  stormy,  chilling  weather?  Her  father  lent 
you  a  small  sum  that  was  the  making  of  you,  and  she  is 
wondering  if  any  one  will  interpose  and  save  her  from 
dying  of  starvation.  Have  ye  forgotten  :  Have  you  for- 
gotten that  your  business  was  once  in  a  crisis,  so  much  so 
that,  you  dare  not  tell  even  your  own  wife  about  it,  and 
your  were  fighting  invisible  foes,  and  that  in  some  way 
there  came  to  you  lioht,  assistance,  sympathy,  and  you  got 
out  of  all  your  difficulties ;  and  have  you  in  your  own 
cheerfulness  forgotten  other  men's  miseries?  I  do  not 
want  the  boisterous  cheerfulness  that  can  forget  that  there 
is  another  man  awaiting  exactly  what  you  awaited  in  the 
far-gone  years.  Do  you  forget  that  in  the  illness  which 
brought  you  very  low  you  said  that  if  you  lived  to  get  up 
again,  what  a  different  man  you  would  be !  how  you  would 
attend  the  house  of  God,  how  you  would  ally  yourself 
with  all  the  invisible  and  spiritual  ministries  that  constitute 
the  very  energy  and  beneficence  of  the  Gospel  ?  You 
said  you  would  never  think  unkindly  of  anybody  any 
more ;  you  said  you  would  give  away  one-tenth  of  your 
substance— the  easiest  of  all  vows  to  make  when  you 
had  no  substance  to  divide.  Oi>  these  enquiries :  they  cut 
me  to  pieces,  they  will  not  spare  me ;  they  are  cruel,  but 
they  are  just. 

And  now  to  change  the  tone,  lest  any  should  be 
swallowed  u])  of  sorrow  over  much,  as  I  myself  am  tempted 
to  be,  have  ye  forgotten  the  Cross?  It  was  set  up  for 
men  ;  it  means  everything  to  human  life  ;  it  is  God's  answer 
to  all  human  problems.  There  are  many  men  who  are 
inclined  to  magnify  their  sins,  and  fall  into  a  morbid  con- 
dition of  mind  in  doing  so  ;  have  ye  forgotten  that  where 
sin    abounded,  grace    did    much    more    abound— as  the 
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mountain  rises  o'er  the  pebbles  that  He  at  its  base  ?  I 
will  not  forget  the  mercy  of  God ;  I  will  sing  aloud  of  His 
mercy;  I  will  magnify  His  grace  in  a  sweet  song;  I  will  say, 
"The  Lord  hath  done  great  things  for  me,  whereof  1  am  glad." 
I  know  the  accusing  conscience;  I  know  the  avenging  law; 
I  know  that  the  scorching  of  Sinai  is  upon  my  soul's  face — I 
know  it;  but  I  know  this  also,  that  where  sin  abounded, 
grace  did  much  more  abound.  I  will  think  of  the  grace 
rather  than  of  the  sin;  I  will  think  of  the  sin  only  that  I  may 
be  reminded  of  the  grace,  and  I  will  call  on  all  who  know 


the  Lord  to  renew  their  hope,  and  to  uplift  their  song,  and 
to  let  the  whole  earth  know  that  there  is  salvation  in  the 
Son  of  God.  Do  not  use  the  Cross  for  the  purpose  of 
covering  up  sin,  but  for  the  purpose  of  getting  rid  of  it ;  do 
not  say,  "Because  Christ  loved  me  so  much,  I  need  not  take 
any  heed  as  to  my  own  conduct."  He  only  loves  you  because 
you  are  capable  of  sanctification  through  His  own  blood. 
He  loves  the  man  that  is  in  you,  not  the  sinner  that  would 
destroy  the  man.  If  He  loves  the  sinner  He  hates  the  sin; 
He  will  reign  till  He  hath  put  all  enemies  under  His  feet. 


Some  Notes  on  New  Books 


"John  Clifford.Free  Church  Leader  and  Preacher," 
by  Charles  T.  Bateman  (London  :  Thomas  Law,  6s.). — It  is 
becoming  more  and  more  difficult  for  Nonconformists  to  avoid 
superlatives  in  speaking  or  writing  of  Dr.  Clifford.  So  many 
estimable  qualities  does  he  possess,  that  if  Nonconformity,  in 
an  evil  moment,  ever  permits  itself  an  idol,  that  idol  will 
assuredly  be  the  pastor  of  Westbourne  Park  Chapel.  Mr. 
Bateman,  happily,  has  kept  clear  of  the  pitfall,  and  it  is  well 
that  it  is  so,  in  what  purports  to  be  an  official  biography — not 
that  he  writes  tepidly,  for  in  the  concluding  chapter  he  shows 
unstinted  admiration,  but  he  has  wisely  allowed  Dr.  Clifford  to 
tell  his  own  story  through  his  writings  and  speeches,  although, 
of  course,  he  is  solely  responsible  for  its  setting.  Mr.  Bateman 
has  done  his  work  well,  and  Dr.  Clifford's  admirers  will  be 
grateful  to  him  for  having  given  them  an  intelligent,  compre- 
hensive, and  very  readable  account  of  the  life  and  work  of 
the  great  Free  Church  leader.  He  has  had  the  advantage 
of  perusing  many  of  Dr.  Clifford's  private  papers,  which 
has  enabled  him  to  throw  a  flood  of  light  upon  portions  of  his 
subject's  career  hitherto  obscure,  whilst  his  personal  researches 
in  the  Midlands  have  been  rewarded  by  much  fresh  material 
relating  to  Dr.  Clifford's  early  life  and  the  forces  which  went  to 
the  upbuilding  of  his  character.  Mr.  Bateman's  book  is  the 
record  of  a  life  of  moral  and  intellectual  strenuousness,  which, 
with  the  single  exception  of  Mr.  Gladstone,  has  perhaps  no 
parallel  in  recent  times,  and  few  will  rise  from  its  perusal 
without  having  their  moral  fibre  strengthened  and  their  mind 
enriched.  Height  of  aim  and  nobility  of  expression,  as  Mr. 
Morley  has  it  in  one  of  his  essays,  are  true  forces,  and  they 
illuminate  every  page  of  this  biography. 

***** 

"The  Metropolitan  Tabernacle  Pulpit  for  1903" 
(London  :  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  7s.). — This  is  the  forty-ninth 
annual  volume  of  C .  H .  Spurgeon's  sermons,  surely  a  remarkable 
tribute,  if  one  were  needed,  alike  to  the  marvellous  fertility  of 
the  great  preacher  and  to  his  abounding  popularity,  a  popularity 
which  does  not  abate  with  the  years.  It  is  safe  to  say  that 
the  publication  of  one  preacher's  sermons  week  by  week  con- 
tinuously for  half  a  century  is  without  parallel  in  the  history 
of  homiletic  literature.  In  various  forms  these  writings  are 
still  read  the  world  over,  and  are  of  great  service  to  teachers 
and  preachers  of  all  denominations.  Nor  need  admirers  of 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  sermons,  the  reading  of  which  has  constituted 
an  era  in  the  spiritual  life  of  thousands,  grow  uneasy  about  the 
supply  being  soon  exhausted,  for  that  event,  happily,  is  yet  a 
great  way  off.  The  publishers  announce  that  they  still  hold 
the  manuscripts  of  several  hundred  unpublished  sermons, 
which  will  enable  them  to  continue  the  weekly  issue  for 
years  to  come.  The  yearly  volumes  are  handsomely  bound, 
and  ought  to  be  on  the  shelves  of  every  preacher's  library. 
***** 

"The  Essential  Kafir,"  by  Dudley  Kidd  (London:  A. 
&  C.  Black,  I  Si',  net). — Though  avowedly  not  written  with 
any  political  purpose,  this  book  will  go  far  to  assist  in  un- 
ravelling the  tangled  skein  of  South  African  politics.  With 
the  vast  and  complicated  problem  pressing  for  immediate 
solution,  and  the  Kafir  as  one  of  its  most  important  factors, 
here  is  a  work  which  all  who  are  seeking  to  understand  the 
South  African  question  will  read  with   immense  profit.     Mr. 


Kidd  writes  with  full  and  accurate  knowledge.  During  the 
last  dozen  years  he  has  visited  the  various  South  African 
tribes,  and  he  knows  his  subject  through  and  through.  The 
great  merit  of  the  book  consists  in  the  fact  that  it  is  not  a 
study  of  the  Kafir  from  any  departmental  standpoint,  but  a 
brilliant  presentation  of  the  human  characteristics  of  the  South 
African  native.  Every  lineament  is  drawn  with  a  strong  and 
steady  hand  ;  there  is  nothing  hazy  or  partial  about  Mr.  Kidd's 
portraiture.  We  feel  we  really  knoiv  the  Kafir,  his  mode  of 
life  and  his  hopes  and  fears.  What  makes  the  book  doubly 
valuable  are  the  charming  full-page  plates,  one  hundred  in  all, 
reproduced  from  photographs  specially  taken  by  the  author 
in  the  course  of  his  travels.  There  is  also  a  sketch  map 
illustrating  the  geography  of  the  book. 

***** 

"  Half  Hours  in  God's  Older  Picture  Gallery,"  by 
Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough,  M.A.  (London:  Arthur  H.  Stockwell, 
3^'.  net).  Mr.  Greenhough  holds  an  honoured  place  among 
Baptist  preachers,  and  the  series  of  character  studies  from  the 
Old  Testament  contained  in  this  volume  will  considerably 
enhance  his  reputation.  The  addresses  run  on  popular  lines, 
and  the  lessons  drawn  have  all  a  direct  and  practical  bearing 
upon  human  life  and  conduct.  Mr.  Greenhough  shows  fresh- 
ness and  originality  in  his  treatment  of  the  Old  Testament 
heroes,  and  the  teaching  is  distinctly  spiritual.  We  heartily 
commend  this  little  volume  to  all  (especially  the  young)  who 
are  seeking  counsel  and  guidance  in  their  progress  along  "  the 

narrow  way." 

***** 

"  Our  Lollard  Ancestors,"  by  Rev.  W.  H.  Summers 
(London  :  Thomas  Law,  \s.  6d.).  We  welcome  this,  the  first 
of  a  series  of  thirteen  volumes  being  brought  out  under  the 
general  title,  "Eras  of  Nonconformity."  It  was  a  happy  idea 
which  suggested  the  publication  of  such  a  series  in  popular 
form,  and  at  a  popular  price,  at  a  time  when  Dissent  is  again 
rearing  its  head  and  proclaiming  to  all  the  world  that  its 
militancy  slumbers  not.  The  series,  which,  when  complete,  will 
embrace  the  complete  history  of  the  Free  Churches  of  Britain,  is 
being  edited  by  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home,  M.A.,  whose  "  Popular 
History  of  the  Free  Churches"  has  shown  how  well  qualified  he 
is  for  such  a  position.  The  editor  has  been  fortunate  in  secur- 
ing the  services  of  competent  writers,  among  them  Dr.  Brown, 
of  Bedford,  who  will  contribute  two  volumes,  "Commonwealth 
England "  and  "  From  the  Restoration  to  the  Revolution  " 
Mr.  Home  himself  will  treat  of  "  Nonconformity  in  the  Nine- 
teenth Century."  An  excellent  start  has  been  made  with  Mr. 
Summers's  volume,  and  we  bespeak  for  the  series  many  readers. 
***** 

The  Religious  Tract  Society  have  sent  us  a  copy  of 
their  new  shilling  edition  of  Bunyan's  "  Pilgrim's  Progress," 
the  text  of  which  has  been  carefully  collated  with  the  one 
finally  revised  by  the  author  and  published  in  the  year  of  his 
death.  The  book  is  printed  in  bold,  clear  type,  and  is  enhanced 
with  eight  coloured  illustrations  by  Harold  Copping,  the 
well-known  Bunyan  artist.  The  Society  is  to  be  heartily  con- 
gratulated upon  issuing  so  excellent  an  edition  of  the  immortal 
allegory  at  such  a  low  price.  It  is  an  interesting  fact,  as 
showing  the  universal  popularity  of  the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  that 
missionaries  have  translated,  and  the  Religious  Tract  Society 
prepared,  editions  in  no  fewer  than  104  languages  and  dialects. 
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Ministerial   Libraries 

V.    Principal  Forsyth's  Library  at  Hackney  College 


DR.  FORSYTH,  like  Thomas  Carlyle,  thinks  in  Ger- 
man with  one  half  of  his  brain  and  in  English  with 
the  other.  You  surprise  that  secret  after  a  very  brief 
examination  of  the  learned  treasures  of  his  library.  The 
spirit  of  German  scholarship  breathes  through  this  quiet 
chamber,  as  frugal  and  unpretentious  in  its  fittings  as  the 
Matter  loch  in 
which  Faust  kept 
his  books,  instru- 
ments, and  an- 
cestral household 
properties.  It 
reminds  me  of 
that  student's 
room  described  by 
Mr.  Hamerton,  in 
which  long  rows 
of  paper- covered 
volumes  were 
ranged  on  the 
plai  n  e  s  t  deal 
shelves — the  room 
of  a  real  worker, 
which  the  essayist 
contrasts  with  the 
drawing-room  lib- 
rary of  a  lady  of 
his  acquaintance, 
whose  five  hun- 
dred books,  all 
prettily  bound  in 
purple  morocco, 
were  kept  under 
lock  and  key  in 
a  glass-protected 
case.  The  rooks 
seem  to  under- 
stand that  an 
added  weight  of 
learning  has  come 
to  Hackney  Col- 
lege with  the  new 
Principal's  collec- 
tion, for  these 
grave  birds  have 
made  a  colony  in 
three  fine  old  elm 
trees  near  the 
tennis-ground, 
and,  like  Higher 
Critics  of  the  air, 
are  scat  tering 
debris  on  the  lawn 
and  frightening 
away  the  timid 
thrushes,  while 
their  own  nests, 
poised    safely    on 

the  highest  branches,  are  secure  from  molestation.  Hackney 
College,  seen  from  the  lawn  at  the  back,  has  something 
of  a  grim  monastic  aspect — the  windows,  screened  by 
opaque  glass,  seem  to  hide  the  cells  of  pious  brethren  who 
have  sworn  not   to  look   upon   the  world.     The  scene  is 


gayer  on  the  Finchley  Road  side,  for  the  grass,  on  this 
March  afternoon,  is  alight  with  crocus  colours,  and  as  Dr. 
Forsyth  steps  carefully  among  the  closely  planted  flowers, 
he  remarks  that  there  is  one  thing  he  misses  from  his  Cam- 
bridge life,  and  that  is  the  marvellous  display  of  crocuses 
on  the  lawns  between  the  Backs  and  King's  College. 


Photo  by  E.  H.  MilU 


KEV.   PRINCIPAL  FORSYTH,  D.D.,  IN   HIS  STUDY 


Entering  the  house,  which  is  nearly  all  library,  we 
glance  rapidly  at  the  familiar'room  in'which  public  meetings 
are  held,  passing  on  to  Dr.  Cave's  costly  and  magnificent 
collection,  which  he  Ijequeathed  to  the  College.  Our 
business  is  not  with  these  to-day.     An  upper  room  holds 
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the  books  which  Dr.  Forsyth  himself  has  accumulated 
during  thirty  years  of  unceasing  intellectual  labour.  If 
Mr.  Campbell's  library  may  be  compared  to  a  daintily 
kept  garden  and  Dr.  Clifford's  to  an  arsenal,  I  should  call 
Principal  Forsyth's  the  alchemist's  laboratory.  Within  its 
walls  the  dry  theological  treatises,  the  systems  of  philo- 
sophy and  ethics,  which  to  unlearned  readers  are  mere 
heavy,  worthless  metal,  are  mingled  with  some  rare  essence 
supplied  by  his  own  genius,  and  transmuted  into  the  gold 
of  modern  English.  "But  I  am  a  mere  populariser,"  he 
says,  "compared  with  the  erudite  men  even  in  Con- 
gregationalism." 

Amongst  the  Professor's  earliest  purchases  is  that  set 
of  the  works  of  F.  D.  Maurice  which  we  note  on  the 
shelf  to  the  left  of  the  fireplace.  "I  bought  these  books," 
he  says,  "  partly  in  Aberdeen  and  partly  on  London 
bookstalls.  You  could  not  find  them  on  the  bookstalls 
nowadays.  Yes,  I  owe  a  great  deal  to  Maurice ;  in 
some  respects  I  owe  him  everything.  He  opened  up  to  me 
a  new  world  of  thought  and  feeling,  and  his  influence  was 
to  me  both  emancipating  and  spiritualising.  I  read  him 
still,  but  chiefly  for  edification.  He  is  not  up  to  date  on 
critical  questions,  but  will  always  hold  his  place,  like 
Newman,  as  a  spiritual  teacher." 

It  may  be  worth  mentioning  in  this  connection  that 
Dr.  Forsyth  was  introduced  to  Maurice  by  a  fellow-Aber- 
donian.  Dr.  John  Hunter,  who  often  preached  in  Aberdeen 
forty  years  ago,  and  whose  pulpit  fervour  influenced  many 
of  the  students,  including  Forsytli.  While  studying  at 
New  College,  Hampstead,  Dr.  Forsyth  became  connected 
with  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's  congregation  at  Brixton,  a 
common  devotion  to  Maurice  drawing  together  the  eloquent 
preacher  and  the  young  divinity  student. 

"  As  a  boy  in  Aberdeen,"  Dr.  Forsyth  says,  "  my 
favourite  novelist  was  Mayne  Reid.  I  used  to  enjoy  his 
works  at  the  Grammar  School  under  cover  of  my  desk,  and 
would  often  lose  a  place  in  consequence.  My  schoolmate 
the  late  Professor  Elmslie  was  also  devoted  to  fiction.  To 
this  day  I  feel  that  such  manly  tales  as  Mayne  Reid's  and 
Marryat's  are  infinitely  better  for  schoolboys  than  the  sickly 
sentimentalism  of  Farrar's  '  Eric'  George  Macdonald  was 
another  favourite  writer  in  my  early  days.  I  liked  especially 
his  '  Alec  Forbes,'  '  Robert  Falconer,'  and  '  Annals  of  a 
Quiet  Neighbourhood.'  I  was  drawn  to  this  writer  partly 
because  in  his  early  days  at  Aberdeen  he  had  worshipped 
at  the  little  Blackfriars  Street  church  in  which  I  was 
brought  up.  I  heard  him  preach  there  a  sermon  which  was 
an  apocalypse  to  a  Scotch  youth  of  those  days.  It  was 
Macdonald,  by  his  novels  and  sermons,  who  prepared  me 
for  the  study  of  Maurice.  As  a  student  I  found  the 
University  library  of  enormous  service  to  me.  Mr.  Fyfe, 
the  librarian,  allowed  us  to  go  to  the  shelves  and  take  what 
we  wanted.  This  is  an  invaluable  privilege,  as  I  found  in 
later  years,  when  I  used  to  study  in  Dr.  \ViHiams's  library, 
where,  unfortunately,  it  is  now  forbidden.  Nothing  is  more 
helpful  to  a  man  than  the  liberty  to  wander  round  the 
shelves  as  he  pleases,  browsing  on  book  after  book  which 
treats  of  his  subject.  I  cannot  tell  you  how  much  I  owed 
in  youth  to  '  Chambers's  Cyclopsdia  of  English  Literature.' 
"I  had  not  many  books  at  the  beginning  of  my 
ministry.  These  cases  near  the  fireplace,  with  their  plain 
deal  shelves,  were  hardly  full  to  the  top.  I  have  never 
cared  in  the  least  for  elaborate  bookshelves,  for  oak 
carvings,  or  glazed  lattice-work  doors.  Glass  would  be 
too  much  trouble  for  me ;  I  should  forget  it  was  there 
and  break  the  panes.  My  library,  as  you  will  see  if  we 
examine  it  more  closely,   is  full  of  works  of  reference  by 


the  authorities  in  the  different  departments  of  my  own 
subject,  which  is  more  especially  dogmatic  theology.  By 
works  of  reference,  I  do  not  mean  only  encyclopaedias  and 
dictionaries,  but  the  latest  and  best  contributions  of  the 
people  who  think  to  the  bottom.  That  is  where  the 
Germans  beat  us.  They  are  still  the  finishers  of  the  Re- 
formation they  began.  They  are  thorough.  Not  even  we 
Congregationalists  are  taking  the  Reformation  in  earnest. 
From  my  Bradford  days,  I  found  Meyer's  Commentary 
invaluable  in  the  preparation  of  sermons.  It  has  been 
constantly  brought  up  to  date,  and  is  still  unrivalled  on  the 
whole.  For  devotional  purposes,  there  is  nothing  better 
than  Matthew  Henry." 

German  Studies 
"  How  did  you  first  think  of  studying  German  ?" 
"The  German  fever  came  to  me  from  Carlyle,  whose 
books  had  a  strong  influence  on  young  minds  forty  years 
ago.  1  often  regret  that  there  is  no  one  to  take  the  place 
of  Carlyle  as  a  supreme  intellectual  influence  over  the  young 
of  our  day.  Writers  who  influence  students  are  now  of  a 
more  weak  and  sympathetic  sort,  with  nothing  like  the 
same  commanding  mental  power.  And  our  preaching  feels 
this  and  reflects  it.  So  does  our  public  tone.  How  is  it 
that  the  Government  did  not  dare  to  off'er  Scotland  such 
an  Education  Act  as  they  thought  they  could  fob  off 
on  us?  " 

Dr.  Forsyth  went  to  Gottingen  on  the  advice  of  the  late 
Professor  Robertson  Smith,  who  was  a  year  or  two  his 
senior  at  the  University.  He  plunged  straight  into  the 
language,  acquiring  it,  not  through  grammatical  studies, 
but  by  talking,  listening,  and  reading.  Robertson  Sinith 
introduced  him  to  Ritschl,  who  was  then  Hearing  the  height 
of  his  fame.  There  was  a  fairly  large  English  colony  at 
Gottingen,  and  the  students  were  accustomed  to  organise 
an  English  service  on  Sundays.  They  did  not  form  many 
intimate  acquaintances  among  the  Germans.  The  lectures 
of  Ritschl  had  an  influence  on  Dr.  Forsyth  hardly  inferior 
to  that  of  Maurice.  He  was  not  a  man  who  won  the 
affection  of  his  students,  but  they  admired  him  for  his 
massive  original  intellect  and  profound  learning.  "  The 
Ritschl  lectures,"  Dr.  Forsyth  says,  "  were  really  my 
salvation  theologically.  We  did  not  want  affection,  we 
wanted  knowledge,  footing,  power.  The  work  he  did  was 
largely  positive,  and  it  was  he  who  gave  a  decisive  check 
to  the  destructive  theories  of  Baur.  Apart  from  the  theo- 
logical lectures,  I  used  my  time  at  Gottingen  in  reading 
the  German  classics,  such  as  Goethe,  Schiller,  Richter, 
Lessing,  and  especially  Heine.  Robertson  Smith  was 
working  on  very  different  lines  from  mine  ;  but,  although 
we  did  not  study  together,  we  arranged  to  meet  two  or 
three  limes  a  week,  and  I  found  his  help  and  advice 
invaluable." 

A  striking  portrait  of  Robertson  Smith  seated  at  his 
writing-table  is  one  of  the  ornaments  of  Dr.  Forsyth's 
study.  Almost  the  only  other  pictures  it  contains  are  three 
of  the  Arundel  Society's  reproductions  of  the  Memling 
paintings  in  St.  John's  Hospital  at  Bruges.  Underneath 
these  works  of  art  stands  a  row  of  majestic  volumes, 
First  comes  Lotze's  "  Microcosmos."  Dr.  Forsyth  once 
translated  some  of  Lotze's  writings  for  his  private  use,  for 
he  learned  much,  as  a  student,  from  this  writer's  survey 
of  the  systems  of  philosophy  which  have  ruled  the  world. 
A  little  portrait  of  Ewald  is  on  the  top  of  the  Lotze. 
Lotze  and  Ewald  were  both  at  Gottingen  in  his  time. 
Further  along  the  mantelpiece  the  faces  of  Jowett  and 
Newman  look  from  the  same  photograph  frame.      Here, 
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too,  is  the  portrait  of  Biedermann,  of  Ziirich,  and  the 
farmer  face  of  Hegel.  Wallace  on  the  Logic  of  Hegel, 
the  works  of  T.  H.  Green,  the  Life  of  Christ  by  Weiss, 
and  that  by  Keim,  the  history  of  Christian  theology,  by 
Reiiss,  the  "Life  of  Dr.  Dale,"  Martineau's  "Study  of 
Religion,"  Dorner's  "System  of  Christian  Ethics,"  and 
William  James's  "  Principles  of  Psychology,"  are  near 
neighbours  in  this  learned  row.  Dr.  Forsyth,  like  Dr. 
Horton,  acknowledges  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  to  T.  H. 
Green,  and  has  used  some  of  his  writings  as  text-books 
for  classes  years  ago.  "  No  books  have  done  more  for  my 
mind  than  Hegel's  '  Logic,'  or  for  my  insight  than  his 
'  ^sthetik.'  I  believe,"  said  Dr.  Forsyth,  "  in  what  an 
American  might  call  '  reading  by  chunks.'  It  is  something 
very  different  from  skipping,  and  I  find  the  plan  useful 
in  studying  those  long  and  difficult  books  of  which  only 
moderate  portions  can  be  absorbed  at  a  time."  Glancing 
round  the  shelves  in  this  part  of  the  room,  we  light  on 
Martensen's  "  Christian  Ethics,"  Paulsen's  "  Ethics,"  Well- 
hausen's  "  History  of  Israel,"  Fairbairn's  "  Christ  in  Modern 
Theology "  ("  After  Ritschl  I  think  I  owe  most  to  Dr. 
Fairbairn "),  Cheyne  on  the  Book  of  Psalms,  Kaftan's 
"  Truth  of  the  Christian  Religion,"  and  that  noted  work 
of  Houston  Stewart  Chamberlain,  "  Die  Grundlagen  des 
XIX  Jahrhunderks."  This  work.  Dr.  Forsyth  points  out, 
recently  created  a  furore  in  Germany,  something  like  that 
produced  in  England  on  the  first  appearance  of  Buckle's 
work,  but  much  more  worthily.  The  author  traces  the 
leading  forces  of  the  nineteenth  century,  and  investigates 
the  causes  which  led  up  to  them. 

On  another  shelf  stands  Dr.  Orr's  "  Progress  of  Dogma  " 
and  Dr.  Denney's  "  Death  of  Christ,"  a  gift  from  the  author. 
Close  by  are  Dryden's  Essays  ("  I  never  weary  of  Dryden  ; 
his  is  an  ideal  prose  style  ").  Brunetiere's  essays  on  French 
literature  have  a  place  not  far  from  Professor  Garvie's 
"  Ritschlian  Theology."  From  an  obscure  corner  on  this 
bookshelf  by  the  right  of  the  fireplace  Dr.  Forsyth  draws 
an  old  brown  Shakespeare,  which  was  given  to  him  by  a 
distinguished  fellow-student  named  Jenkins.  The  friends 
had  worked  together  at  Aberdeen  University,  and  before 
they  parted  they  exchanged  Shakespeares.  Jenkins,  who 
had  entered  the  Indian  Civil  Service,  went  to  Afghanistan 
with  Cavagnari's  mission,  and  he  and  all'  his  companions 
were  massacred.  This  was  one  of  the  crimes  avenged  by 
Lord  Roberts  in  the  Afghan  war.  In  solid  half-morocco 
binding,  a  notable  contrast  to  the  innumerable  paper-bound 
pamphlets  which  the  room  contains,  we  have  here  the  lately 
published  essays  of  Harnack. 

"  Here  is  another  favourite  book  of  mine,"  says  the  Princi- 
pal, "  Dr.  Lindsay  on  '  The  Church  and  the  Ministry,'  the  first 
real  reply  that  Bishop  Gore  has  had.  You  will  see  that 
I  do  not  attempt  any  accurate  arrangement  of  subjects,  for 
close  at  hand  is  George  Brandes's  "  History  of  Nineteenth- 
Century  Tendencies." 

"  How  do  you  hear  of  the  newest  foreign  books  ?  "  I 
inquired. 

"  I  take  in  regularly  two  German  papers,  the  Theologische 
Literatur  zeitung  and  the  2'lieologische  Rutidschau,  which 
have  lists  of  the  newest  books.  I  purchase  from  a  book- 
seller in  Leipzig,  and,  as  you  may  guess,  I  am  a  good 
customer  of  the  bookbinders.  While  in  Cambridge  I  had 
many  of  my  best  German  books  re-bound,  but  I  prefer 
now  to  buy  them  bound,  as  I  have  not  been  able  to  hear 
of  a  working  bookbinder  near  me  at  Hampstead." 

Turning  with  his  finger  a  large  revolving  bookcase,  filled 
■with  German  pamphlets,  Dr.  Forsyth  shakes  his  head  and 
says,  "  Quite  half  of  this   collection   wants   binding."    A 


possession  of  which  he  is  proud  is  Rothe'i  "  Ethik  "  in  five 
volumes,  which  he  picked  up  for  js.  6d,  at  a  Brighton 

bookseller's.  It  is  in  the  valuable  second  edition  which 
is  now  out  of  print,  and  Dr.  Forsyth  has  used  it  much 
in  his  theological  studies.  Two  carved  yellow  bookcases 
fill  the  wall  opposite  the  fireplace,  and  here  again  English 
authors  are  shouldered  aside  by  burly  Germans.  Herzog's 
large  theological  encyclopajdia,  the  third  edition  of  which 
is  now  appearing,  has  its  place  amongst  rows  of  Iwund 
pamphlets  and  reviews.  Dr.  Forsyth  has  never  been  a 
sermon  purchaser,  but  he  has  a  warm  affection  for  Schleier- 
macher's,  whom  he  calls  the  German  Maurice.  Passing 
from  shelf  to  shelf,  you  look  in  vain  for  the  admixture 
of  "  rubbish "  without  which  few  libraries  are  complete. 
"  There  is  not  a  worthless  book  in  this  room,"  says  the 
Principal.  "  Some  time  ago  I  attempted  weeding,  but 
found  I  could  spare  nothing."  A  handsome  revolving 
bookcase  in  black  oak  is  a  gift  from  Newnham  and  other 
students  at  Cambridge. 

It  is  a  great  satisfaction  to  Dr.  Forsyth  that  the  time 
of  his  coming  to  Hackney  College  should  have  coincided 
with  the  setting  up  of  a  B.D.  degree  of  London  University. 
There  has,  in  his  opinion,  "  been  a  real  danger  that  in 
the  Nonconformist  colleges  students  should  give  themselves 
too  much  to  secular  studies.  They  used  to  read  for  the 
B.A.  and  B.Sc.  degrees,  and  much  time  which  ought  to  have 
gone  to  work  connected  with  their  profession  was  spent  on 
secular  studies.  Thus  they  often  left  college  more  or  less 
ignorant  of  the  very  subjects  with  which  their  life-work  was 
concerned.  The  first  work  of  every  theological  college 
ought  to  be  to  train  its  men  for  preaching  and  pastoral 
duty.  No  young  man  who  is  preparing  to  be  a  doctor 
or  a  lawyer  would  be  allowed  to  expend  his  energies  on 
branches  of  study  alien  to  his  own  career.  We  cannot 
afford  a  learned  ministry.  We  stand  or  fall  by  our 
preaching.  But  our  whole  safety  depends  on  an  educated 
ministry.  Our  descent  is  from  Paul,  the  educated  apostle. 
Our  ministry  must  be  competent  as  well  as  apostolic.  A 
democratic  Church  with  an  under- educated  ministry  is 
doomed  to  futility ;  such  ministers  may  lead,  but  they 
cannot  guide.  And  the  one  thing  democracy  needs  now 
is  guidance.  To  say,  '  We  don't  want  a  preacher  but  a 
pastor,'  is  the  cant  of  religious  anosmia." 

I  gather  up  at  this  point  a  few  fragments  from 
Dr.  Forsyth's  library  talk.  "  A  chief  lKX)k  of  devotion 
with  me  is  this  old  German  hymnbook,  the  "  LiederschaH  " 
of  Albert  Knapp.  It  contains  more  than  three  thousand 
hymns,  many  of  them  not  inferior  to  the  best  work  of  our 
English  hymn-writers.  I  brosvse  on  these  verses  from  time 
to  time  with  great  spiritual  profit 

"I  am  often  disappointed  by  the  hymns  selected  for 
public  worship,  as  I  move  about.  It  is  a  dangerous  thing 
to  leave  their  choice  entirely  to  the  musical  people ;  they 
are  apt  to  take  catchy  tunes,  with  little  or  no  reference  to 
the  meaning.  I  have  no  patience  with  '  pink-and-white ' 
hymn-writing,  such  as  we  have,  for  instance,  in  'I he 
roseate  hues  of  early  dawn."  How  seldom  we  hear  in 
our  Free  Churches  such  a  grand  hymn  as  Wesley's  '  Come. 
O  Thou  Traveller  unknown,'  and  some  of  the  finest  of 
Watts's  pieces  are  too  rarely  heard  in  public  worship.  It 
is  indispens;ible,  I  think,  for  the  minister  to  choose  at 
least  the  hymn  after  the  sermon,  as  he  knows  best  what 
will  harmonise  with  his  subject. 

"  I  also  read  a  great  deal  in  the  Roman  Breviary.  I 
have  it  here,  you  see,  in  four  volumes,  a  present  from 
my  dear  friend  Dr.  Rendel  Harris. 

"  I  have  a  fair  collection  of  books  on  social  subjects. 
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especially  on  Christianity  in  its  social  relations.  A  book 
I  am  fond  of  is  Peabody's  '  Jesus  Christ  and  the  Social 
Question,'  also  Schaeffle's  '  Quintessence  of  Socialism,'  with 
the  works  of  Nathusius  and  Naumann.  Events  are  leading 
us  on,  I  think,  towards  a  new  social  system,  built,  not  on 
the  wild  theories  of  some  of  our  modern  Socialists,  nor  on 
Christ's  precepts  merely,  but  on  the  gospel  principles,  and 
on  true  economic,  ethical,  and  constitutional  lines. 

"Here  are  Arnold  Toynbee's  writings.  I  knew  him 
in  my  early  days  in  London,  when  I  went  to  hear  his 
lectures  in  St.  Andrew's  Hall,  Newman  Street.  He  was 
a  remarkable-looking  man,  with  a  clear-cut,  intellectual 
face  Although  his  ideas  were  too  advanced  for  the 
London  society  of  his  day,  they  are  living  and  bearing 
fruit  to  this  hour. 

"  Here  is  a  corner  devoted  to  the  Puritans.  My  favourites 
are  Goodwin  and  Richard  Baxter.  This  folio  I  purchased 
at  Manchester.  It  contains  the  works  of  Henry  Moore, 
the  Platonist.  These  men  supply  the  amplitude  this  age 
lacks.  On  this  other  shelf  I  have  the  books  of  my  old 
Aberdeen  companion.  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay.  As  a 
holiday  companion,  I  have  more  than  once  taken  this 
volume  of  Joubert." 

A  cupboard  on  the  landing  enshrines  a  varied  collection 
of  novels,  including  dozens  of  ''yellow-backs."  Amongst 
Russian  novelists,  Dr  Forsyth  has  a  strong  admiration  for 
Turgenieff,   but  he   cares  little  for  Tolstoy,  and  feels   no 


attraction  to  the  writers  of  the  newest  school.  "  The 
Neu-Romantiker  are  Neuro-Mantiker,"  he  says.  For  hours 
of  weariness  his  never  failing  companions  are  Scott  and 
Boswell,  and  amongst  story-writers  of  the  day  his  favourite 
is  Stanley  Weyman. 

Before  leaving  the  study,  I  take  one  last  look  at  the 
gentle,  venerable  face  of  Ewald.  This  library,  more  than 
any  other  I  have  seen,  helps  one  to  realise  the  immense 
laboriousness  of  German  scholarship,  its  genius  of  patience 
and  spiritual  courage.  What  toil  of  hand  and  brain  and 
eyesight  has  gone  to  the  making  of  these  innumerable 
pamphlets !  We  can  see  the  worker  at  his  high  desk, 
peering  over  his  manuscript  with  eyes  perhaps  grown  "dross 
of  lead"  through  midnight  strain.  His  income  is  barely 
large  enough  to  furnish  the  books  he  needs ;  yet  he  can 
say,  in  the  words  of  Faust,  not  with  Faust's  sarcastic 
meaning,  but  with  honest  exultation : 

D.ns  ist  deine  Welt,  das  heiszt  eine  Welt. 

Can  we  admire  enough  those  servants  of  God  who 
have  devoted  every  power  to  the  highest  of  all  studies, 
whose  efforts  have  dug  out  the  channel  along  which  the 
stream  of  truth  has  flowed  for  the  world,  who  are  now  our 
chief  hope  for  Church  reunion,  and  who  at  the  height 
of  their  intellectual  glory  would  have  said  with  the  most 
unlettered  of  Spanish  mystics,  "  Praised  be  His  Majesty 
or  ever  and   ever"  ? 


The  Resurrection  Body  of    Jesus 

BY    THE    REV.    DR.    MATHESON 


T  T  is  strange,  from  an  artistic  point  of  view,  that  the  Christ  of 
-'■  Easter  Day  should  have  been  identified  by  an  attitude 
bearing  the  reminiscence  of  Calvary.  One  would  have  thought 
that  the  recognition  would  have  fastened  on  something  more 
majestic — that  the  Resurrection  Form  would  have  reminded 
the  disciples  of  the  afterglow  of  that  glory  which  had  illumined 
Him  on  the  Transfiguration  Mount.  But  no  :  it  is  not  the 
Mount  but  the  upper  room  that  is  the  medium  of  recognition. 
It  comes  from  an  attitude  reminding,  not  of  His  glory,  but  of 
His  humiliation.  What  they  recognise  is  the  broken  Body — 
the  Body  broken  for  them.  The  recognition  of  the  Christ  who 
had  passed  into  a  life  beyond  the  grave  is  effected  mainly  by 
the  memory  of  sacrificial  love. 

With  striking  consistency  is  the  idea  maintained  in  the 
episode  of  Thomas.  Thomas  recognises  his  Lord  by  the  print 
of  the  nails.  The  presence  of  such  a  feature  in  the  Resur- 
rection Body  of  Jesus  is  artistically  starding.  To  admit  a 
memorial  of  pain  into  a  picture  of  the  heavenly  state  was  a  bold 
thing.  It  would  have  been  bold  in  any  age  ;  it  was  specially 
bold  in  that  age.  It  was  an  age  that  reverenced  the  strong, 
that  reverenced  the  beautiful.  It  was  a  period  when  a  physical 
blemish  was  deemed  a  disgrace,  when  Divine  power  meant 
bodily  power.  To  such  a  world  the  spectacle  presented  on 
Easter  Morning  must  have  been  as  new  as  it  was  appalling— a 
Form  that  has  risen  to  the  sphere  of  the  immortals  is  seen 
bearing  the  mark  of  its  earthly  wounds  !  It  is  the  inaugura- 
tion of  a  new  ideal  of  heaven,  nay,  of  a  new  ideal  of  God— an 
ideal  in  which  power  will  be  proportionate  to  suffering,  in 
which  the  ability  to  succour  pain  will  be  commensurate  with 
the  capacity  to  feel  it. 

And  what  else  than  this  is  the  meaning  of  these  words  of 
Jesus  on  the  mountain  of  Galilee,  "  All  power  is  given  unto 
Me  in  heaven  and  on  earth  ;  go  ye,  therefore,  and  teach  all 


nations  "  ?  The  power  o!  which  Jesus  speaks  is  sympathetic 
power  ;  otherwise  there  would  be  no  meaning  in  the  word 
"  therefore."  He  says,  "  I  have  received  the  power  of  universal 
sympathy  ;  go,  therefore,  and  help  universal  Man  !  "  And 
ivhcre  has  He  received  it  ?  On  the  heavenly  side  of  death  ? 
No,  on  the  earthly  side.  He  has  received  His  culminating 
power,  not  from  resurrection,  but  from  death  itself.  His  last 
stage  of  development  was  in  the  depths  of  the  valley  ;  there 
He  met  man  as  nian.  The  flower  which  Jesus  wears  on  Easter 
Morning  is  not  the  flower  of  Eden,  but  the  flower  of  Gethse- 
mane.  Eden  could  never  \m\K.t.  "  all  nations,"  but  Gethsemane 
can  ;  there  is  not  a  common  joy,  but  there  is  a  common  sorrow. 
Therefore  it  is  His  death  that  makes  Him  our  King  !  It  is  His 
cross  that  we  lift !  It  is  His  sorrow  that  we  elevate  !  It  is  His 
pain  that  we  glorify  !  It  is  His  sacrifice  that  we  perpetuate  ! 
Paul  speaks  of  men  being  caught  up  to  meet  the  Risen  Christ — 
the  Christ  "  in  the  air."  But  it  is  not  the  elevation  that 
attracts  them  ;  it  is  the  object  elevated.  They  were  drawn  to 
the  height  because  the  valley  is  mirrored  there  ;  they  are 
tempted  to  the  sunbeam  because  it  holds  the  shadow  in  its 
bosom.  The  glory  of  Easter  Morning  is  the  sacrificial  red  upon 
its  sky. 

...  Be  mine  Thy  heaven,  Thou  Christ  of  Easter  Day  ! 
Be  mine  beyond  the  grave  that  ministrant  life  of  Thine  !  Be 
mine  Thy  home  of  helpfulness.  Thy  Paradise  of  pity  !  Let  my 
happy  land  of  Beulah  be  a  land  of  successful  burden-bearing — 
a  land  which  gives  facilities  for  wiping  all  tears  from  all  eyes  ! 
Then  shall  my  hope  of  heaven  make  pure  me  on  earth  ;  then 
shall  my  sight  of  coming  glory  prepare  me  for  the  ministry  to 
present  pain.  I  shall  learn  the  lesson  of  love's  eternity  when 
the  light  of  Easter  Morning  tells  me  that  Thy  first  hour  in 
Paradise  was  an  hour  in  Galilee  ! 
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^Man     Maclaren 


BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 
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SECURE  even  from  books,  and  more  happily  for  the 
nonce   from   the   confounding  cries  of  fiscal  reform 

and  the  "religious  difficulty,"  in  a  small-windowed  upper 

room  in  which  once   upon   a   time   a   young   probationer 

vainly  courted  the  goddess  of  literary  success,  a  room  now 

intersected  with  shafts  of  pale  sunlight  that  comes  over  the 

snow-covered  Welsh  hills 

without,  I  am  recalling 

a  day  when  some  one 

read  aloud   to   me,   by 

the  fireside,  "  Domsie." 

Earlier     that     morning 

the    manager     of     the 

collieiy  in  the  blackened 

valley    at    the    foot    of 

my    mountain    fastness 

— a  stern,  unemotional 

Scotsman — had    rushed 

in  upon  my  note-taking 

of  Butler's   "  Analogy  " 

with  a  face  of  unearthly 

illumination.      "  What's 

the  matter,  Cameron  ?  " 

I  cried  ;   "  an    accident 

or  a  dividend?"    "Man 

alive !"  he  replied,  "  read 

that " — and     he    threw 

down    on   the   table    a 

weekly  journal.     While 

he  gasped  for  breath  I 

took  up  the  paper  and 

read    the    title    of   the 

story,  "A  Lad  o'  Pairts." 

"Well?"  I  asked,  look 

ing   up.       "  Well  !  "  he 

rejoined  defiantly,  "  and 

every  word's  true — I  can 
smell  the  heather  —  as 
true  as  Scotland."  And 
then,  to  my  stupefaction, 
not  to  say  alarm,  our 
much  -  feared,  taciturn 
local  manager  raised  his 
right  arm  and  lowered 
his  left,  lifted  his  legs  like 
a  prancing  horse,  and 
whirled  round  my  mini- 
ature study  in  a  species 
of  extemporised  waltz. 
Upon  better  acquaint- 
ance with  the  manager 
— and  we  were  ever  good 
friends  from  that  day — 
I  learned  that  I  had 
been  favoured  with  an 
exhibition  of  the  High- 
land fling. 

In  the  afternoon  some  one  read  to  me,  as  I  say,  the 
story  of  "  Domsie,"  and  in  later  weeks,  when  she  could 
command  her  voice,  "  A  Scholar's  Funeral."  And  now, 
well-nigh  a  dozen  busy  years  after,  in  the  same  old  house 
high  amid  the  bare  hills,  I  can  shut  my  eyes  and  hear  the 
heart-breaking  sentences  still  breathing:  " 'Maister  Gordon,' 


said  Marget,  '  this  is  George's  Homer,  and  he  bade  me  telf 
you  that  he  coonted  yir  friendship  ain  o'  the  gifts  o'  God.' 
And  Ludovic  Gordon  bowed  low  over  Marget's  worn  hand 
as  if  she  had  been  a  queen.  Marget  lifted  Plato,  and  it 
seemed  to  me  that  day  as  if  the  dignity  of  Our  Lady  of 
Sorrows  had  fallen  upon  her.     '  This  is  the  buik  George 


A  RKCENT  AND  LIFE-LIK-E  PORTRAIT  OF  "IAN  M.^CLAREN 
(The  Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.) 

chose  for  you,  Maister  Maclean,  for  he  aye  said  to  me  ye 
hed  been  a  prophet  and  shown  him  mony  deep  things. 
The  tears  sprang  to  the  Celt's  eyes.  '  It  was  l.ke  h.m  to 
make  all  other  men  better  than  himself,'  with  the  soft,  sad 
Highland  accent,  'and  a  proud  woman  you  are  to  hef  been 
his  mother.'    The  third  man  waited  at  the  window  ull  the 
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"IAN  MACI.AREN"  AS  A  YOUNG  MAN 

(From  a  photograph  taken  when  Dr.  Watson  was 
a  student  at  Edinburgh  University) 


scholars  left,  and  then 
I  saw  he  was  none  of 
that  kind,  but  one 
who  had  been  a  slave 
of  sin  and  now  was 
free.  'Andra  Chau- 
mers,  George  wished 
ye  tae  hev  his  Bible, 
and  he  expecks  ye 
tae  keep  the  tryst' 
'  God  helping  me,  I 
will,'  said  Chalmers 
hoarsely ;  and  from 
the  garden  ascended 
a  voice, '  O  God,  who 
art  a  very  present 
help  in  trouble.' 

"His  friends 
erected  a  granite 
cross  over    George's 


rgrave,  and  it  was  left  to  Domsie  to 
•choose  the  inscription.  There  was  a 
•day  when  it  would  have  been,  '  Whom 
the  gods  love  dies  young.'  Since  then 
Domsie  had  seen  the  kingdom  of 
■God,  and  this  is  graven  where  the 
roses  bloomed  fresh  every  summer  for 
twenty  years  till  Marget  was  laid  with 
her  son  :  '  George  Howe,  M.A.  Died 
^September  22,  i86g,  aged  21.  "They 
■shall  bring  the  glory  and  honour  of 
the  nations  into  it."  '" 

'Twas  plain  to  me  as  the  cries  of 
the  pit-bank  girls  on  the  slag  tips 
without  why  the  manager  had  an 
illuminated  face,  and  why  even  the 
wail  of  our  local  funeral  songs  tossing 
-weirdly  amid  the  hills  was  as  nothing  to 
his  northern  heart.  And  it  is  equally 
plain  to  me  to-day,  though  the  plaidie 
is  not  my  national  dress  nor  Ben 
Lomond  my  native  mountain,  why  the 
'name  of  "  Ian  Maclaren "  is  held  in 
loving  honour  wherever  the  English- 
man, no  less  than  the  Scotsman,  plants 
his  imperial  foot.  And  so  I  sit  and 
•call  back  the  years,  and  among  them 
the  birthday  of  my  acquaintance  with  the  name  of 
Maclaren." 

The  world  has  gone  round  several  times  since  then,  and 
■we  have  witnessed  the  rise,  and,  as  some  would  cynically 
•add,  the  decline  and  fall,  of  the  Kailyard  school.  Superior 
people  who  smile  at  Dickens  and  look  up  Thackeray  in  a 
biographical  dictionary  to  ascertain  whether  he  belonged  to 
the  seventeenth  or  eighteenth  century,  and  who  give  us 
Maeterlinck  for  breakfast,  Yeats  for  dinner,  and,  by 
•way  of  relaxation,  "  Rita  "  for  tea,  talk  facetiously  of  the 
idyll  singer  of  an  empty  day.  And  it  cannot  be  denied 
that  we  have  been  asked  to  drink  "Brier  Bush  "  and  water 
a  httle  too  often.  But  nothing  can  oust  Drumsheugh  and 
Lachlan  Campbell  or  Dr.  MacLure  from  their  warm  niches 
in  our  hearts.  And  when  Klondyke  and  Mean  Street  and 
•Old  Wapping  retire  into  mist  upon  memory's  map, 
thousands  of  men  and  women  who  cannot  pronounce 
scores  of  the  words  in  "  The  Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne," 
•and  who  don't  know  yet  whether  the  emphasis  should  full 


on  the  first  or  second  syllable  of  "  Carnegie,"  will  always 
be  more  sure  of  the  geography  of  Drumtochty  than  of  either 
Princes  Street  or  the  Strand. 

"  '  A'  body's  pleased,'  said  Marget  to  Lachlan,  as  they 
sat  on  a  back  seat  and  caught  the  faces  of  the  people. 
'  This  is  the  first  time  I  have  seen  the  fifteenth  of  Luke 
in  Drumtochty.  It's  a  bonnie  sicht,  and  a'm  thinkin' 
it's  still  bonnier  in  the  presence  of  the   angels.' 

"  Marget  Howe,  sitting  behind  in  Burnbrae's  pew,  saw 
Flora's  hand  go  out  to  Lachlan's  as  the  people  sang : 

"  All  thine  iniquities  Who  doth 
Most  graciously  forgive, 
Who  thy  diseases  all  and  pains 
Doth  heal,  and  thee  relieve. 

"  As  Burnbrae  said  Amen,  Carmichael  opened  his  eyes, 
and  had  a  vision  which  will  remain  with  him  until  the  day 
break  and  the  shadows  flee  away.  The  six  elders — three 
small  farmers,  a  tailor,  a  stonemason,  and  a  shepherd — were 
standing  beneath  the  lamp,  and  the  light  fell  like  a  halo  on 
their  bent  heads.  That  poor  little 
vestry  had  disappeared,  and  the  present 
world  was  forgotten.  The  sons  of  God 
had  come  into  their  heritage,  '  for  the 
things  which  are  seen  are  temporal, 
but  the  things  which  are  not  seen  are 
eternal.' 


"The  grey  morning  light  fell  on 
Drumsheugh,  still  holding  his  friend's 
cold  hand,  and  staring  at  a  hearth 
where  the  fire  had  died  down  into 
white  ashes ;  but  the  peace  on  the 
doctor's  face  was  of  one  who  rested 
from  his  labours." 

The  hand  that  drew  these  pictures, 
such  marvels  of  idealistic  realism,  is 
the  hand  of  a  master  of  his  craft,  a 
hand  that  no  idyll  weariness  shall  dis- 
suade us  from  holding  with  long  and 
grateful  pressure. 

Speaking  only  for  myself — and  I 
have  always  leaned  towards  that  hetero- 
dox French  definition  of  criticism  as 
personal  adventures  among  masters  and 
their  masterpieces — the  first  and  only 


IAN  MACLAREN"  AS  A  GERMAN  STUDENT 

Dr.  Watson  was  for  some  lime  a  student  at  the 
University  of  Tubingen,  where  he  was  a  pupil  of 
the  famous  Beck 


'Ian 


serious  rival  "  Ian 
Maclaren "  has  had 
to  encounter  in  my 
regard  appeared  in  the 
person  of  one  John 
Watson,  Doctor  of 
Divinity  and  Master 
of  Arts.  The  instant 
that  "The  Cure  of 
Souls  "  appeared,  and 
"  The  Mind  of  the 
Master,"  and  most  of 
all  when  these  were 
followed  by  "  The 
Potter's  Wheel,"  I 
bade  a  teuiporary  and 
reluctant  yet  joyous 
farewell  to  Drumtochty 
;ind   fled   to  Vale  and 


I  "IAN   .MACL.A.REN" 

When  Minister  of  the  Free  Church  at  Logie* 
almond,  Perthshire,  now  so  famous  as  Drum- 
tochty 
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Sefton   Park.     Here  were  the  same  gifts  of  humour  and 
brilliant  characterisation,  the  same  cunning  of  words  and 
mastery  of  fundamental   emotion,    but   this   time   moving 
not  amid  an  alien   north  of  unscented   heather  and  grim 
yet  tender  Calvinism,  but  among  problems  of  the  universal 
life,  and   the    anxieties    and  privileges  of  the   ministerial 
calling.     When  these  were  read,  a  curious  problem  lay  to 
one's  hand — the  way   in   which  "  Ian   Maclaren  "  and  Dr. 
John  Watson  got  on  together.     Why  does  a  man  assume 
a  nom  de plume}     For  shelter,  sometimes,  and  at  others  for 
freedom.     He  wants  to  say  something  that  will  ill  accord 
with  the  character  that  people  usually  give  him  credit  for 
possessing.     Or  it  may  be  he  finds  that  he  has  another  self 
than  the  self  his  baptismal  name  or  his  profession  stand  for 
and  reveal.     This  other  self  clamours  for  a  chance  in  life 
to  be    itself.     It   claims   the  right   of  being  heard.     Why 
should  the  one  half  of  the  man  monopolise  the  name  by 
which  the  whole  man  is  known  ?     Nearer  than  breathing, 
or  hands  and  feet,  as  Tennyson  sings,  deep  in 
the   nature    of   the   ecclesiastic   lies   the    field 
naturalist,  and  the  hand  that  pens  the  sermon 
or  the  treatise  throbs  to  write  of  swallows  and 
apple    blossoms.       Behind    the    clean-shaven, 
keen  face  of  the  barrister,  and  as  comfortably 
ensconced  beneath  the  wig  as  any  love  of  briefs, 
lies  the  love  of  verse.     And    if  a   postmortem 
could  be  made  of  the  lawyer's  soul,  the  K.C. 
would  be  found  locked  in  the  embracing  arms 
of  the  minor  poet.    John  Watson  chronologically 
came    before    "  Ian    Maclaren,"    I    know ;   but 
probably   "Ian  Maclaren"   is  quite  as   old,  in 
fact  I  think  must  be   a   few   years  the   senior 
of  Dr.  Watson.      One  likes  to  speculate  when 
it  was  that  "  Ian  Maclaren  "  refused  any  longer 
to   be    quiet,    and    declared    his   intention    of 
dividing  the  honours  with  his  twin-soul,  Watson. 
Of  course,  all  the  land  knows  who  it  was  who 
first  patted  "Ian  Maclaren"  on  the  back   and 
promised  to  intercede  with   John    Watson   for 
him.     It  was  Dr.  Robertson  NicoU.     And  the 
story  goes,  and  wears  the  hall-mark  of  proba- 
bility upon  it,  that  Watson  modestly  disclaimed 
any  knowledge   of  the  very   existence  of  such 
a  being  as  "  Ian."     "  But  I  know  him  already." 
Dr.  Nicoll  must  have  insisted ;   "  I  have  seen 
him  looking  through   your   eyes   as  you   have 
talked  of  your  bonnie  home  across  the  Tweed." 
And  I  should  think  it  highly  probable  that  some 
of  the  wise  and  reverend  deacons  in  Liverpool 
must  have  often  gone  home  from  service  and 
pondered  on  the  possibilities  of  that  poor  captive 
,  "  Ian "   who  had  usurped  John  Watson's  lips 
that    morning    in   that   pathetic   story   or    that 
humorous   aside.      Then  arrived  the   week   of 
"  lan's "  emancipation,  and  of  his  finding  his 
long-delayed  Canada  in  the  sweet  soil  of  Tke 
British    IVeekly.      And  so    the   brilliant  twins 
attained  equality,  and  now  they  publish  about 
as  many  books  as   each    other.      When  John 
gives  us   "Companions  of  the  Solitary   Way," 
"  Ian,"  not  to  be  out-done,  offers  us  "  Church 
Folks,"  while  together  they  stand  in  the  shop 
window,    "Afterwards"   cheek    to   cheek   with 
"  Doctrines    of    Grace,"    and     "  Young    Bar- 
barians" cover  to  cover  with  "The  Mind  of 
the   Master."     The  story  that  was  so  current 
some  time  ago  of  an  old  Scotsman's  criticism 


after  hearing  Dr.  Watson  preach  is  significant  of  much 
more  than  caustic  humour.  "The  Mind  of  the  Master" 
had  recently  appeared,  and  had  arou.%d  considerable 
discussion  by  its  free  handling  and  mystic  interpretation. 
The  old  Calvinist  went  to  hear  the  renowned  author  with 
considerable  doubtings  as  to  his  orthodoxy.  Reassured, 
however,  by  the  sermon,  he  said  delightedly  to  his  friend 
at  the  close,  "  That's  all  right.  None  o"  The  Mind  o'  th 
Maister  '  in  that."  But  the  critic  was  certainly  and  violently 
mistaken.  "  The  Mind  o'  th'  Maister  "  is  in  "  Afterwards  " 
and  in  the  "  Brier  Bush,"  just  as  the  tender  humanity  of 
Dr.  MacLean  and  the  devotion  of  Drumsheugh  brood  over 
every  page  of  "  The  Potter's  Wheel  "  and  "  The  Upper 
Room."  In  fact,  the  truth  of  the  matter  is  this.  Dr.  John 
Watson  and  "  Ian  Maclaren  "  collaborate  in  every  sermon 
or  story,  and  I  will  defy  any  one  to  say  when  it  is  the  voice 
of  Jacob  and  when  the  hand  of  Esau.  It  remains,  perhaps, 
for    them     both    to    write    the    complementary    parable 


OLEN    ALMOND  (GLKN    URTACH) 

;lcn,  and  nwt  acioss  lh«  rtrcamlrt.  »n<l  UM 


"The  0.1k  copse  covered  <he  sides  of  Ihe  liny  glen,  and  met  »^;'«»  ',°.'  '^'SSi  tn^lS. 
below  Jould  see  nu^h.ng  l,u.  Rreeneo',  and  .he  glin.  o?  .he  """f'"  7^" '^  ^"o^ll  TS^ 

!o'';L;;d  dor^^h^usL-he  fo/«e  of  ■h'f clinging  tree,  you  co^^ 
and  the  overhanging  branches  dipping  in  their  leaves.  -    Kat.  CameKie,    by     Ian  Macunn. 
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"SERMON  TASTERS,"  BY  WILLIAM   HOLE,    R.S.A. 
From  "  Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  hy  "  Ian  Maclaren  " 

of  dual  personality  to  that  awful  masterpiece  by  their 
fellow-countryman  Robert  Louis  Stevenson,  "  Dr.  Jekyll 
and  Mr.  Hyde,"  in  which  Hyde  shall  only  differ  from  Jekyll 
in  the  forms  his  love  and  goodness  take.  Man  has  not  only 
in  him  an  angel-self  and  a  devil-self,  but  two  angel-selves, 
and  the  wings  of  one  are  brown  and  of  the  other  gold. 

But  in  spite  of  this  amicable  reconciliation  one  likes  to 
play  off  the  minister  of  Sefton  Park  against  the  creator  of 
Drumsheugh  and  Kate — John  against  "  Ian."  Or,  better 
still,  to  find  how  each  has  had  a  hand  in  all.  For  example, 
both  are  delightful  humorists.  This  is  "Ian,"  and  is 
the  peroration  of  the  temperance  lecturer's  address  when 
he  came,  as  will  be  remembered,  "  to  reform  the  Glen  " : 
"  Solomon  says,  '  Train  up  a  child  in  the  way  that  he  should 
go,  and  when  he  is  old  he  will  never  depart  from  it ' ;  and 
I'll  apply  these  words  to  the  Glen  of  Drumtochty,  'Train 
hup  a  child  to  'ate  the  bottle,  and  when  he  is  old  he'll 
never  depart  from  it,'  and  the  lecturer  sat  down  in  a  silence 
that  might  be  heard." 

Again,  and  "  Ian  "  still :  "  '  Now,  my  dear  friends,' 
said  the  good  man,  a  half-pay  Indian  Colonel,  with  a 
suspicion  of  sunstroke,  '  all  who  wish  to  go  to  heaven 
stand  up,'  and  Drumtochty  rose  in  a  solid  mass,  except 
Lachlan  Campbell.  Much  cheered  by  this  earnest 
spirit,  the  colonel  then  asked  any  Drumtochty  man  (or 
woman)  who  wished  to  go  elsewhere  to  declare  himself 
after  the  same  fashion.  Jamie  rose  in  his  place.  '  You 
surely  did  not  understand  what  I  said,  my  aged  friend.' 
James  indicated  that  he  had  thoroughly  grasped  the 
colonel's  meaning.  '  Do  you  really  mean  that  you  are  ready 
to — go — where  I  mentioned  ?  '  '  A'm  no  anxious  for  sic 
a  road,"  said  Jamie  blandly,  "  but  a  cudna  bear  tae  see  ye 
stannin'  alane,  and  you  a  stranger  in  the  pairish.' " 

This  is  Dr.  John  Watson,  and  occurs  in  that  timely  and 
sarcastic  chapter,  "The  Candy-pull  System  in  the  Church  "  : 
"  Do  not  forget  the  next  Social,  the  next  Candy-pull,  the 
next  Entertainment,  the  next  Song  Service,  the  next  Gospel 
Meeting,  the  next  Chicken-pie  Dinner,  the  next  date  when 
you  ought  to  make  your  secretary  happy  with  your  cash." 
"  This  remarkable  list  of  operations,"  goes  on  Dr.  Watson, 
"  combining  evangelic  zeal,  creature  comforts,  and  business 
shrewdness,  needs  no  comment." 

Then,  further  on,  he  says :  "  There  is  one  prayer,  and 
one  reading  of  Scripture,  and  a  sermon  which  is  brief  and 
bright.     Among  other  intimations  the  minister  urges  attend- 


ance at  the  Easter  supper,  when,  as  is  mentioned  in  a  paper 
in  the  pews,  there  will  be  oysters  and  meat — turkey,  I 
think — and  ice-cream.  This  meal  is  to  be  served  in  the 
'  Church  parlour.' " 

Again  he  says  :  "  As  a  church  choir  consists,  it  is  pre- 
sumed, of  a  number  of  select  persons,  male  and  female, 
who  have  correct  ears,  and  rich  voices,  and  are  lovers  of 
the  most  delicate  and  spiritual  of  the  arts — the  most  refined 
persons,  in  fact,  in  a  congregation — one  would  take  for 
granted  that  the  whole  atmosphere  of  a  choir  would  be  full 
of  gentleness  and  peace.  Rumours,  however,  reach  one's 
ears  that  the  power  of  quarrelling  within  certain  Church 
choirs  can  only  be  exceeded  by  the  high  spirit  of  a  body  of 
Irish  patriots." 

And  who  shall  say  which  hand  can  touch  the  vibrant 
chords  of  life's  uttermost  sorrow  and  pathos  with  the  more 
unerringly  gentle  yet  faithful  delicacy,  the  hand  of  the  novelist 
or  of  the  preacher?  The  touch  of  the  story-writer  we  all 
know.  It  is  revealed  in  "Like  as  a  Father,"  and  on  a 
score  of  other  tear-blotted  pages.  And  this  is  the  touch  of 
the  pastor's  hand — and,  by  the  way,  will  some  one  tell  us 
where  to  find  a  like  winsomeness  of  sorrow,  a  similar  loveli- 
ness of  human  heart-break,  without  bidding  us  to  listen  to 
David  as  he  lifts  up  his  cry  for  Absalom,  "  My  son,  my  son, 
would  God  I  had  died  for  thee ! "  or  to  the  call  of  the  lonely 
shepherd  as  he  searches  at  night  for  his  strayed  ones  among 
the  ancient  Palestinian  fields,  than  can  be  discovered  in 
"Broken  Homes,"  "Missing  the  Prize  of  Life,"  and  "The 
World-Sorrow  "  ? 

"  A  congregation  made  up  of  well-to-do  and  easy-going 


From  the  Drawing  by  A.  S.  Boyd 

RABBI  SAUNDERSON 

"  'Shall  .  .  .  not  .  .  .  the  .  .  .  Judge  ...  of  .t11  the  earth  .  .  .  do  .  .  . 
right?'  The  two  lamps  went  out  together,  and  a  great  si§h  rose  from  the  people. 
At  the  back  of  the  kirk  a  child  wailed,  and  somewhere  tn  the  front  a  woman's 
voice — it  was  never  proved  to  be  Elspeth  Macfadyen — said  audibly,  '  God  have  mercy 
upon  us  I '  The  Rabbi  had  sunk  back  into  the  seat  and  buried  his  face_  in  his 
bands,  and  through  the  window  over  bis  head  the  moonlight  was  pouring  into  the 
church  like  the  far-off  radiance  of  the  White  Throne."—"  Rabbi  Sauodcrson,"  by 
'*  Ian  Maclaren." 
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people  whom  the  preacher 
has  sought  to  move  to  the 
pity  and  service  of  his  fel- 
low-creatures, as,  he  fears, 
in  vain,  is  coming  out  of 
church.  Just  as  they  emerge 
a  runaway  horse  knocks 
down  and  tramples  upon  a 
little  child.  She  is  only  a 
child  of  the  city,  nameless 
and  not  lovely,  who  has  been 
in  the  park,  and  was  trudging 
home  with  a  few  buttercups 
in  her  hand.  Her  misery 
and  suffering  are  nothing 
when  compared  with  the  vast 
spiritual  deprivations  of  the 
world  which  the  preacher 
has  laboured.  It  does  not 
matter.  A  little  maid  has 
been  hurt,  and  her  calamity 
conquers  the  heart.  Men 
are  instantly  shaken  out  of 
their  composure  and  rush  to 
her  aid.  Women  forget 
their  finery  and  wipe  away 
the  blood.  A  whole  com- 
pany are  of  a  sudden  de- 
livered from  their  selfishness 
and  inspired  with  human 
interest.  Every  virtue — love,  sacrifice,  gentleness,  humility 
— are  called  into  exercise.  A  crowd  of  ordinary  people  has 
been  suddenly  raised  to  practical  sainthood  by  a  stroke." 
And,  as  the  preacher  teaches,  was  it  not  worth  it  all,  was  it 
not  worth  that  blood-stained  baby  face  ? 

Robust  of  frame  and  clear  and  vigorous  of  voice,  yet  in 
nothing  does  this  man  of  two  famous  names  excel  more 
than  in  his  tenderness.  It  is  not  the  tenderness  of  weak- 
ness, the  gentleness  born  of  ill-health  and  of  consuming 


Pkoio  by  M(nvU&r>  Morrison,  Lhcrpoot 
"IAN  MACLAREN" 


|)er!ional  sorrow.  It  is  not 
the  hectic  tenderness  of  a 
Robertson  nor  the  wi.ttful 
yearning  note  of  Newman. 
It  is  not  feminine,  still  less 
is  it  lachrymose.  It  is  that 
steady-voiced,  calm,  almost 
awful  tenderness,  the  like  of 
which  it  is  at  once  such  a 
joy  and  such  an  agony  to 
encounter  —  the  tenderness 
of  a  strong  man.  Atm  to 
this,  and  indeed  as  a  con- 
sequence and  a  corollary  of 
it,  comes  Dr.  Watson's  power 
of  reproof  and  indignant, 
cheerful  scorn — the  wrath  of 
a  tender-hearted  man,  the 
anger  that  burned  in  the 
words  of  long  ago,  "  Where 
are  thine  accusers  ?  Neither 
do  I  condemn  thee."  There 
are  some  subjects  that  only 
such  men  can  handle,  and 
they  should  be  reserved  for 
them.  Take  a  difficult  test 
case.  How  many  men  could 
make  even  a  reference  in 
the  pulpit  or  a  story  to  the 
"  old  maid  "  and  be  trusted 
not  to^cause  a  laugh.  One's  flesh  creeps  to  think  of  the 
coarse-fingered  touch  and  the  profanely  vulgar  words,  not 
to  say  the  "  playing  to  the  gallery."  If  any  one  wishes  to 
see  the  woman  of  forty  years  and  still  unwedded  and 
unloved  spoken  of  with  tenderest  chivalry  and  Christ-like 
admiration,  let  him  read  "Missing  the  Prize  of  Life" 
and  "  Loveless  Marriages."  "  After  the  victims  of  this 
cross-Providence,  are  those  who  have  loved  and  never 
been   loved.      We   pity  him   who  takes  out  a  bundle  of 
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Photo  by  MowU  b*  Morrison^  Liverpool 

"IAN   MACLAREN"  AT  THE  TIME  OF  THE  WRITING  OF 
"BESIDE  THE   BONNIE    BRIER    BUSH" 

faded  letters  and  reads  them  with  vain  regret,  but  she 
is  far  more  to  be  pitied  who  has  no  token  because 
there  has  been  for  her  no  lover.  Ah,  the  silent  sorrow 
of  lonely  hearts  who  have  never  tasted  life's  cup  of  joy ! 
Yet  how  evident  and  beneficent  their  mission  in  the 
world !  how  surely  they  have  fulfilled  it !  There  may 
be  unmarried  people  who  are  sour  and  repellent.  If  so, 
bear  with  them  who  have 
sustained  a  severer  loss  than 
friends  or  goods.  But  they 
are  not  typical  of  that  class, 
who  have  the  warmest  hearts 
in  all  the  world,  and  who  are 
the  chosen  refuge  of  every 
needy  unfortunate,  from  boys 
in  scrapes  and  poor  people  in 
need,  to  men  and  women  with 
some  secret  sorrow  to  tell  into 
a  sympathetic  ear.  Their 
love  has  not  been  centred  on 
one.so  it  embraces  a  hundred; 
their  interest  has  not  been 
narrowed  to  a  single  home,  so 
it  ranges  through  a  city ;  no 
lover  has  monopolised  their 
devotion,  .so  it  is  poured  on 
the  body  of  Christ.  The 
alabaster  box  that  had  been 
laid  aside  for  a  great  occasion 
has  been  broken,  and  the 
the  odour 


character  of  Dr.  John  Watson,  but  there  is  only  space  to 
give  these  qualities  their  name.  None  is  more  noteworthy 
and  refreshing  than  his  courage.  How  much  he  has  said 
for  us  all,  things  we  had  long  lacked  the  bravery  to  say, 
witness  his  trenchant  article  on  the  next  Revival.  I  read 
it  aloud  in  ears  that  have  been  open  to  the  voices  of 
the  world  for  more  than  three-score  years  and  ten,  and 
for  accompaniment  there  was  an  amber  sky  behind  the 
white  hair  and  the  splash  of  the  Channel  at  our  feet. 
How  splendid  it  sounded,  in  all  its  courageousness  and 
irony,  its  spiritual  shrewdness  and  social  humanity,  there 
by  the  margin  of  the  sea  ! 

More  than  many  of  his  brethren,  too,  it  must  be 
confessed.  Dr.  Watson  is  a  "  knowing "  man.  No 
modern  sermons  show  a  clearer  and  firmer  grasp  of 
the  things  that  the  ordinary  man  talks  about  and  is 
interested  in  than  his,  and  yet  how  free  they  are  from  the 
mission  preacher's  haunting  vice  of  trivial  and  vulgar 
familiarity  !  One  of  the  truest  criticisms  that  can  be  passed 
upon  him  is  to  say  that  he  is  the  partisan  of  no  Church  or 
creed  or  party,  while  being  at  the  same  time  definite,  broad, 
and  evangelical.  Full  of  tolerance  and  allowance,  his  is  the 
"  positive  gospel."  Full  of  local  sympathy  and  English  loyalty 
and  modern  knowledge,  his  is  yet  the  preaching  that  no  one 
has  described  more  aptly  than  himself  as  "  imperial."  And 
this  brings  me  to  say,  as  I  lay  down  my  pen  and  move  to 
the  window  at  the  call  of  the  red  sun  saying  good-bye  to 
the  Brecon  beacons,  that  such  a  man  as  he — so  skilful  a 
novelist,  so  tender  and  wise  a  preacher,  so  astute  and  con- 
siderate a  pastor — is  only  possible  at  the  end  of  an  age — 
that  is,  after  many  centuries  of  oscillating  opinion,  many- 
coloured  experiences,  and  a  thousand  and  one  tries  at 
intellectual,  social,  and  moral  truth.  In  many  so  excellent 
ways  he  is  the  ripe  blossom  of  centuries  of  tillage  upon  soil 
enriched  with  experiments  innumerable  and  precious  tears 
and  blood.  "  Ian  "  is  meet  comrade  of  John,  as  John  of 
"  Ian,"  and  may  their  days  of  inspiring  collaboration  be  as. 
long  as  mine  !  But  there  !  the  snow  is  tipping  itself  with  red 
on  the  hill-tops — I  must  get  to  the  window. 


house  is  filled  with 
of  the  ointment." 

Much  might  be  said 
further  of  other  brave  and 
noticeable     qualities     in     the 


UPPER   GLEN   ALMOND  (GLEN   URTACH) 

_     "  '  Ve  ken  whar  thae  floo'ers  grew,  Lily  ?  '  and  Jamie  hastily  produced  his  primroses  ; 
o  them.' 

"'Doon  ablow  the  Lodge  in  the  Tochty  woods,  .  .  ,  whar  the  river  talcs  a  turn,  . 
noo,  .  .  .  ah'  a  birk  stands  abune  the  bank  an'  dips  intae  the  water.' 

"  '  The  verra  place-a  couthy  corner  whar  the  first  primroses  come  oot.     Ve  hevna  forgot  the  auld  Glen,  Lily.'  "— "  The 
Days  of  Auld  Lang  Syne,"  by  "  Ian  Maclaren." 


thocht  ye  might  like  a  sich 
in*  the  sun  is  shinin*  bonnie 
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The  Eisteddvod  Prize 

BY   HERMON   GLYNNE 


THOMAS  TALDDYN  THOMAS  was  once  more  smitten 
with  authorship.  His  wife  had  felt  at  breakfast-time  fore- 
bodings of  its  coming  on,  and  had  hoped  it  would  pass ; 
nevertheless,  she  had  taken  precautions  in  fear  of  the  worst. 
As  soon  as  he  had  gone  out  of  the  house,  she  removed  every 
scrap  of  likely  and  unlikely  writing-paper  ;  she  concealed  the 
newly  purchased  penny  ink-bottle,  substituting  in  its  place  an 
empty  one. 

Talddyn  (so  he  preferred  to  be  called,  in  particular  on 
literary  days)  was  incidentally  a  blacksmith  ;  but  essentially 
he  knew  himself  to  be  a  poet — or,  to  speak  more  provincially, 
a  bard.  There  was  a  plough  in  the  smithy  to  finish  :  it  had 
been  promised  any  and  almost  every  day  the  last  three  weeks  ; 
but  the  previous  night  he  had  repeated  the  promise  several 
times,  and  had  been  obliged,  for  the  sake  of  inducing  a  show 
of  conviction,  to  seal  the  promise  with  the  classic  formula  of 
Welsh  bardism — "  upon  word  and  conscience."  Had  he  only 
promised  on  the  Hible,  or  upon  any  ordinary  Medo-Persian 
oath,  his  misgivings  would  not  have  been  so  acute  ;  but  no 
dutiful  subject  can  forswear  the  "  Gorsedd  [throne]  of  the  Hards 
of  the  Isle  of  Britain,"  and  hope  to  escape.  For  that  reason 
he  never  used  the  formula  in  business,  except  when  he  had 
to  meet  shameless  unbelief. 

But  this  morning  the  inspiration  had  come  ;  he  felt  sure  of 
that.  He  could  not  help  its  untimeliness  ;  does  it  not  ever 
come  "  as  it  will,  like  the  rainbow  and  rain  "  ?  Who  was  he, 
in  such  circumstances,  to  be  over-scrupulous?  Would  not  the 
poetic  offering  atone  for  the  broken  promise,  and  leave  some- 
thing over  to  his  credit  in  the  bargain  ?  Compared  with  one 
secure  phrase,  winged  for  immortality,  surely  ploughs  were 
vanities  ! 

He  remained  in  tl;e  smithy  long  enough  to  start  the  appren- 
tice, and  to  work  up  circumstantial  evidence  for  his  wife's 
benefit,  that  he  had  only  yielded  to  literary  allurements  after 
a  desperate  struggle  ;  and  then,  having  strictly  charged  the 
youth  not  to  idle  his  time  or  spare  his  arms  when  there  was  an 
unfinished  plough  under  his  very  eyes,  he  went  to  the  streain  to 
wash  his  hands,  and  then  he  made  hastily  for  the  house,  dreamily 
murmuring  poetic  jingles  to  suggest  to  his  inexorable  spouse 
that  the  case  was  really  serious.  Being  uncertain — or,  rather, 
only  too  certain — of  the  other  end,  he  made  sure  of  the  first 
word  with  his  wife  by  asking,  with  a  great  air : 

"  Shan,  Ids,  where  is  there  some  writing-paper  ?  and  where 
is  the  ink  ? " 

She  was  on  her  knees,  in  front  of  the  grate,  making  "  balls  " 
for  the  morning  fire.  She  went  on  decisively  with  her  work, 
only  half  turning  her  face  round  to  answer  his  question  with 
another,  in  which  a  fainiliar  and  nervous  ear  could  trace  a  hint 
— a  mere  gossamer  thread — of  sarcasm  : 

"  Catd'n pawb .'  [keep  us  all  !]  Who  can  want  his  bill  at  this 
time  of  day  ?  People  mostly  wait  for  the  dew  to  rise  before 
coming  to  pay  their  debts." 

"  Bill  ?  H'm — oh  !  well,  it  isn't  a  bill,  you  see.  Though 
1  dare  say  there's  money  in  it,  too.  1  want  to  make  a  'piece,' 
for  the  eisteddvod  prize." 

"'Piece,'  indeed  !  You'll  spend  the  whole  morning  over 
that,  scraping  and  blotting,  and  no  prize  in  the  end.  You  and 
your  old  poetry  !  " 

"Take  care,  woman,  not  to  speak  like  that.  It's  a  wonder 
the  house  does  not  tumble  on  your  head.  '  Your  old  poetry  I ' 
— who  ever  heard  such  blasphemy  !  I  have  a  new  idea  now, 
that  struck  mc  this  morning  in  bed— struck  me  as  sure  as  that 
stone  struck  Goliath." 

Shan  was  somewhat  awed  by  all  Biblical  references,  not 
being  herself  able  to  read  ;  and  so  she  replied  diplomatically 
to  a  part  of  his  original  question  : 

"  The  ink  is  where  you  left  it,  I  should  say." 

She  knew  that  his  geographical  surmises  of  the  places  where 
he  left  things  were  as  uncertain  as  a  schoolboy's  notion  of  the 
capital  of  Rutlandshire. 

When  he  found  it,  or,  rather,  the  empty  bottle  in  which  it 
had  been,  he  did  not  dare  ask  for  the  new  bottle,  but  poured 
some  cold  tea  on  the  ink-dregs  in  the  one  he  had  found.  He 
began  next  to  fumble  for  writing-paper,  reaching  up  to  the  little 


shelf  laid  along  the  hearth  beam,  which  was,  according  to  the 
custom  of  the  country,  laden  with  figured  tca-canistcrs  and 
shining  tin  boxes  of  various  sizes,  some  flat,  some  round,  these 
being  interspersed  with  small,  dusty  paper  parcels  of  camomile 
and  thyme,  and  other  dried  herbs,  and  mustard-  and  pcppcr- 
pots.  He  fancied  he  could  spy,  in  a  dim  cave  behind  these, 
a  small  roll  of  possible  paper,  and  tried  to  gel  at  it.  All  he 
effected  was  to  disturb  a  whole  architectural  arrangement  of 
canisters  and  tins,  together  with  the  pepper-box,  which  took  hi» 
head  in  falling. 

Shan  got  up,  and  saved  herself  from  profane  speech  by 
an  equation.  Not  only  had  the  canisters  caught  the  hard's 
head,  but  the  pepper  had  powdered  his  ample  hair.  Altogether 
he  felt,  though  he  said  nothing,  as  if  the  new  idea  were  growing 
too  like  the  stone  of  Klah. 

Shan,  perceiving  that  further  sarcasm  on  such  an  object 
would  be  sheer  waste,  relented  somewhat  ;  or  she  thought, 
perhaps,  that  the  quickest  way  was  the  best  ;  at  any  rate,  she 
gave  him  a  piece  of  paper  which  had  wrapped  a  quarter-pound 
of  tea,  remarking,  by  way  of  peroration,  that  he  was  enough  to 
drive  any  ordinary  woman  to  the  "mad-house." 

He  retired  to  the  little  parlour,  and  sat  before  the  window, 
the  tea-paper  smoothed  out  on  the  sill.  He  had  lately  read 
that  great  authors  eschewed  copy-books  and  clean  paper  ;  so  he 
had  taken  to  using  all  the  bits  and  scraps  which  he  could  find. 
His  wife  unfeelingly  declared  that  he  was  also  taking  to  unusual 
tea-drinking,  simply  to  increase  the  supply  of  tea-paper.  Hut 
in  the  parlour  before  the  window,  with  Caledvryn's  "Grammar 
of  Welsh  Poetry  "  open  beside  him,  he  was  oblivious  of  all  but  the 
exigencies  of  Welsh  metres.  His  right  sleeve  was  pulled  up  ; 
his  outstretched  hand,  showing  the  hardening  of  the  hammer, 
held  the  pen,  which  was  economically  supplied  with  the  many- 
coloured  ink.  But  the  new  idea  had  taken  wing.  "  Isn't 
it  terrible  to  think- terrible,"  he  was  saying,  half  aloud — "that 
a  man's  finest  thoughts  should  be  at  the  mercy  of  a  tin  canister  1 " 
not  knowing  whose  idea  he  was  parodying. 

In  the  meanwhile,  Shan  had  visited  the  smithy,  and  found  it 
necessary  to  place  that  portion  also  of  her  dominion  under 
martial  law.  The  apprentice,  on  the  disappearance  of  his 
master,  had  pulled  out  from  his  waistcoat  pocket  a  crumpled 
roll  of  paper  which,  after  having  all  its  creases  smoothed, 
turned  out  to  be  a  programme  of  the  forthcoming  small  local 
eisteddvod.  The  competitive  piece  for  recitation  was  printed 
on  its  last  page.  It  was  a  well-known  extract  from  Hiraethog's 
Ode  on  "  Peace,"  describing,  as  an  actual  scene,  the  prophetic 
vision  of  the  beating  of  swords  into  ploughshares.  The  poet, 
in  brief,  graphic  lines,  pictures  the  millennial  smith  in  the  earliest 
dawn  of  the  new  time,  takmg  an  obsolete  but  not  yet  rusty 
sword  in  his  hand,  and  running  his  thumb  along  its  edge  to 
test  its  sharpness  ;  then  he  acts  soldier— a  great, "  far-famed  cap- 
tain," indeed — addressing  his  hosts,  frowning  on  the  foe  ;  when 
suddenly  he  is  recalled  by  the  tranquil  air  and  gladness  of  the 
new  day,  and  thrusts  the  sword  almost  hilt-deep  into  the 
glowing  fire  ;  he  pulls  it  out  again  at  white-heat,  and,  placing  it 
so  on  the  anvil,  with  giant  strokes  shapes  it  into  a  beneficent 
share — 

To  plough  some  newborn  flowering  fielil, 
Which  shall  God's  wheat  in  pleoly  yield. 

The  youth  considered  that,  apart  from  his  elocutionary 
powers,  the  fact  of  his  being  himself  a  smith— or  well  in  the 
making — gave  him  a  realistic  advantage  m  the  forthcomings 
competition  which  must  secure  him  the  prize. 

He  was  just  striking  attitude  for  the  "  far-famed  captain  " 
when  SliAn,  with  the  air  of  a  general,  appeared.  This  time, 
instead  of  an  algebraic  equation,  she  used  plain  speech.  The 
"  far  famed  captain  "  quailed,  thrust  the  programme  in  his 
breast,  and,  with  a  gasp,  made  for  the  handle  of  the  bellows. 

Later  in  the  day  martial  law  was  repealed,  upon  the  bard 
generously  promising,  of  his  own  accord,  to  present  his  wife 
with  a  "little  shawl  "much  affected  in  the  feminine  wardrobe 
of  the  neiglibourhood  — by  aid  of  the  prize  which  the  piece  of 
poetry  would,  without  doubt,  bring  in.  He  gave  the  promise 
with    considerable   embelhshment,  but  he  left  out— purposely 
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or    unthinkingly — the    bardic    formula    of    "  upon    word    and 
■conscience." 

*  *  ♦  *  * 

The  evening  of  the  miniature  eisteddvod  had  come.  It  was 
an  unpretentious  affair,  but  it  had  kept  the  whole  neighbourhood 
in  a  state  of  simmering  for  weeks.  It  was  held  in  a  barn, 
clean  swept  and  garnished  for  the  occasion.  Two  or  three 
tallow  candles,  and  a  wax  candle  for  the  adjudicator's  table, 
.  served  rather  to  prove  that  darker  depths  of  gloom  were 
possible  than  to  dispel  it. 

The  proceedings  had  not  commenced,  and  although  every 
one  knew  who  was  or  was  not  in  for  any  given  competition, 
it  was  considered  polite  to  pretend  immaculate  ignorance. 

"You  are  sure  to  be  in  for  the  englyn,  Talddyn  ?  "  enquired 
a  farmer  with  literary  weaknesses  in  prose. 

"Me?  'Neno'r  anwH  \  [Name  of  dear  !]  What  made  you 
think  such  a  thing  ?  " 

The  fact  that  he  had  told  the  enquirer  the  day  before — as  an 
equivalent  for  value  received — that  he  was  in,  and  also  that 
he  had  divulged  the  same  masonic  secret,  separately,  to  the 
majority  of  those  present — all  this  did  not  give  to  any  of  them 
the  slightest  right  to  remember  it,  now  that  veritable  doomsday 
had  arrived.  The  eisteddvod  retains  this  ancient  privilege  in 
■common  with  the  confessional. 

"An  englyn  is  only  four  lines,  isn't  it?  I  suppose  it  is  very 
easy  to  make  them  by  the  dozen?"  insinuated  another, 
cunningly  hiding  the  fact  that  he  knew  better. 

"Easy?  Man  alive  !  it  is  one  of  the  hardest  things  in  the 
word — yes,  in  the  world — except  gorc/ies/ y  hcirdd*  You  might 
perspire  for  a  week,  and  have  no  englyn  in  the  end.  Just 
think  :  your  four  lines  must  have  but  one  rhyme  ;  the  four  must 
make  up  a  total  of  thirty  syllables  (under  certain  conditions, 
ithirty-two),  no  more,  no  less  ;  you  must  divide  each  line  into 
itwo  balanced  parts,  and  in  each  part  you  must  have  the  same 
<:onsonants  and  not  the  same  vowels  as  in  the  other — with 
many  other  like  corners  to  turn,  besides.  Easy  ?  Caid'n  pawh  ! 
J  have  myself  before  now  worked  at  one  for  a  whole  morning 
■ — when  there  is  nothing  very  much  to  do  in  the  smithy — and 
£ot  up  with  the  four  lines  as  far  apart  as  a  swallow  in  December 
from  its  nest  in  April.  Look  at  Rhys  John — cleverest  fellow 
J  have  ever  taught  to  make  poetry — I  have  been  teaching  him 
for  months,  and  he  is  not  quite  sure  yet.  He  is  within  a  hair's 
Ibreadth  of  it,  though." 

He  was  proud  of  his  pupil,  and  afraid  of  him.  He  made 
the  last  remark  for  the  same  reason  that  a  brave  boy  whistles 
in  passing  a  graveyard  on  a  dark  night.  He  was  almost  sure 
that  Rhys  was  in  for  the  englyn. 

The  proceedings  had  started :  item  was  following  item 
spasmodically,  but  always  excitingly  enough  for  some  little 
^roup.  The  turn  of  the  recitation  came,  and  Talddyn  was 
explaining  to  his  following  how  he  had  tried  to  get  into  the 
apprentice's  head  some  fine  points  of  effect,  but  was  doubtful 
of  their  having  stayed  there.  However,  the  boy  won  the  prize 
— "  by  the  skin  of  his  teeth,"  the  adjudicator  remarked.  The 
latter  was  a  stranger  to  the  district,  and  impressively  explained 
how  the  winner  had  almost  lost  the  prize  through  his  unsmith- 
like  actions.  "  No  real  smith  would  act  like  that,"  he  declared. 
The  audience  laughed  ;  Talddyn  frowned  ;  the  adjudicator  was 
puzzled.  Some  one  whispered  in  his  ear  ;  and  he  found  the 
dimness  of  the  light  to  be  gracious. 

"Were  your  points  in,  Talddyn?"  asked  one,  on  the  outer 
fringe  of  his  group. 

"  Well— n-no— not  all.     That  is  the  worst  of  these  college 
.   adjudicators — if  you  do  the  real  thing,  they  don't  know  it." 

Musical  items  followed,  so  the  literary  circle  pursued  their 
conversation  quietly. 

"  Did  you  hear,  Talddyn,  that  Rhys  is  going  to  be  a  preacher  ? 
But  of  course  you  know  ;  he  learns  poetry  with  you." 

"  Going  to  be  a  preacher  !  But  how  can  he  ?  He  ought  to 
be  one,  I  know.  But  where  can  he  find  money,  poor  lad  ? 
No,  he  will  have  to  stick  to  the  rushes  and  gorse  of  the  parish 
of  Cwni  Henry — and  to  poetry." 

"  But  there  is  some  talk  of  his  master  helping  him  ;  and 
I  am  sure  all  of  us  at  the  Chapel  will  do  our  share." 

Talddyn  became  silent,  and  remained  so.  They  thought  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  excitement  of  the  evening  was  now 
approaching.  The  adjudicator  on  the  englyn  with  due  flourish 
of  the  technical  terms  of  Welsh  bardism— which  subdued  the 


audience  far  more  effectually  than  the  chairman's  "  hush,  hush, 
people  !  "—declared  that  of  the  two  best  sent  in,  the  sense  of  the 
one  excelled,  and  the  sound  of  the  other.  The  former  had, 
unfortunately,  a  small  but  disqualifying  technical  fault ;  the 
other,  though  not  containing  much  thought,  was  prettily  correct : 
he  (the  adjudicator)  advised  him,  however,  to  write  the  next 
time  more  legibly  and  on  something  better  than  tea-paper.  He 
awarded  the  prize  (one  shilling)  to  this  latter,  whose  noni  de 
iliiine  for  the  nonce  was  "Eos  y  Brwyn"  ("Nightingale  of  the 
Rushes"). 

There  was  a  momentary  suspense,  the  trained  part  of  the 
audience  wondering  who  he  could  be,  while  some  of  the 
immodest  ones  glanced  prematurely  in  the  direction  of  Talddyn. 
He  felt  obliged  to  rise  sooner  than  he  wished  :  the  suspense  of 
wondering  who  it  can  be  is  part  of  the  play.  He  rose  to  his  full 
heir'ht,  and  the  height  of  his  bardic  name  also,  and  went  forward 
to  the  threshing-plank  which  formed  the  improvised  platform. 
The  shilling  had  been  carefully  put  in  a  fancy  pink  silk  bag,  to 
which  a  long  ribbon  was  attached  at  both  its  ends.  When  the 
bard  came  forward,  he  knelt  on  the  edge  of  the  plank,  to  let  a 
farmer's  daughter  put  the  ribbon  over  his  head.  The  other 
winners  had  mostly  omitted  to  kneel  ;  but  as  he  hoped  some 
day  to  receive  a  prize  on  the  platform  of  the  National 
Eisteddvod— from  ducal  or  even  royal  hands,  perhaps— he 
was  anxious  to  go  into  training  for  the  august  ceremony. 

When  he  returned  to  his  circle  he  was  asked  who  the  second 
was.  He  replied  eagerly  that  he  felt  sure  it  was  Rhys  John. 
He  ignored  the  adjudicator's  remarks  as  to  want  of  thought  in 
his  englyn.  A  man  who  depreciated  the  literary  value  of  tea- 
paper  was,  after  all,  fallible. 

He  did  not  remain  much  longer.  He  said  he  would  go 
home  with  Shan,  as  there  were  only  musical  competitions  to 
occupy  the  rest  of  the  evening. 

When  he  was  gone,  it  was  remarked  : 
"  That  shilling  will  be  spent  at  the  White  Cow." 
"Yes,"  said  another  ;  "he  has  just  one  T  too  many  to  his 
name.     Had  he   stopped   with  two   T's,  it  would  have  been 
better  for  him." 

Shan  thought  so  too,  as  she  rose  to  join  him.  Between 
poetry  and  drink  she  had  a  too  frequent  task  of  poverty.  But 
her  depreciation  of  his  poetic  gifts  was  for  domestic  discipline 
only.  When  one  or  two  of  the  farmers'  wives  near  her  spared 
some  frugal  words  of  congratulation  on  her  husband's  success, 
she  did  her  best  to  multiply  the  value  of  their  words,  and  at  the 
same  time  not  to  show  that  to  have  such  a  man  for  a  husband 
was,  after  all,  about  as  great  an  honour  as  that  part  of  the  world 
contained. 

"  And  your  apprentice,  too,"  they  added, 
The  memory  of  a  certain  morning  and  certain  incidents 
belonging  thereto  did  not  prevent  her  allowing  "  the  old  crwt 
[youth]  was  getting  on  pretty  well.  But,"  she  added,  in  veiled 
self-defence,  "  between  you  and  me,  two  literary  men  in  one 
small  house  don't  make  things  easy." 

When  she  joined  her  husband,  and  the  two  left  the  barn 
together,  a  small,  keen  moon  was  shining  in  a  clear  sky.  The 
sound  of  the  river,  descending  from  the  hills  into  the  valley 
beneath,  fell  sharply  on  the  ear,  chilling  the  air  still  more.  She 
remembered  the  promise  of  the  "little  shawl,"  which  on  such  a 
night  would  have  protected  her  shoulders  ;  but  she  feared  the 
shilling  was  already  as  good  as  lost.  She  had  half  caught  the 
whispered  remark  about  the  White  Cow  when  she  was 
passing  out. 

As  they  started  homewards  he  was  tumbling  in  the  little 
bag  for  the  shilling.  His  step  was  slow,  and  she  was  anxious 
to  hurry  him  on,  past  the  end  of  the  road  that  led  to  the  White 
Cow.  Before  reaching  this  point,  he  said,  with  a  sudden  jerk 
of  conversation  : 

"  Shan,  verch,  do  you— do  you  think  you  could  do  without 
the   'little  shawl'  a  bit  longer?" 

"  If  possible,  you  are  going  to  the  White  Cow  to-night 
again  1 " 

"  White  Cow  ?     No,  no,  Shan."     He  took  the  shilling  and 
gave  it  her,  saying :  "  I  was  only  thinking,  if  you  could  wait  a 
bit,  we  would  give  that  to  help  Rhys  John  to  go  to  college.  ■   •   •    , 
I  say,  Shan,  let  us  walk  a  bit  quicker  :   it's  rather  cold  after 
that  crowded  barn,  isn't  it  ? " 

"  It  was  cold  first  coming  out,"  she  replied,  "but  the  shelter 
of  these  fir-trees  makes  it  a  little  warmer  now,  Thomas." 


'  The  Bards'  Exploit " — a  stanza  of  fifteen  syllables,  and  of  about  an  equal  number  of  technical  intricacies. 
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The  Fiery  Trial 

BY  THE  REV.  J.  H.  JOWETT,  M.A. 


'  '  I  ''HE  fiery  trial  which  is  to  try  you."  I  should  have 
J.  supposed  that  one  of  the  perquisites  of  sainthood 
was  deliverance  from  suffering.  One  would  have  anticipated 
that  part  of  the  inheritance  of  grace  would  be  freedom  from 
sorrow  and  tears.  The  fiery  trial  w^ould  be  kept  remote. 
The  flames  would  never  reach  us.  The  enemy  would  be 
stayed,  and  we  should  sit  down  in  happy  quietness  at  the 
King's  feast.  But  this  is  not  the  programme  of  Christianity. 
Christianity  is  almost  alarmingly  daring  in  the  obtrusive 
emphasis  it  gives  to  the  darker  elements  in  its  programme. 
There  is  no  attempt  to  hide  or  obscure  them.  No  effort  is 
made  to  engage  our  attention  to  the  "  green  pastures  and 
still  waters,"  and  to  distract  us  from  the  affrighting  valley 
of  shadow  and  gloom.  "  Whom  the  Lord  loveth  He 
chasteneth."  "  In  the  world  ye  shall  see  tribulation." 
"  Perfected  through  suffering."  "  Let  him  take  up  his 
cross  daily  and  follow  Me."  "  The  fiery  trial  which  is  to 
try  you  !  "  These  are  not  words  which  are  addressed  to 
"murderers,"  or  "thieves,"  or  "evildoers,"  or  "busy- 
bodies  "  ;  they  are  quietly  spoken  to  the  saints,  to  men  and 
women  whose  lives  are  pledged  to  virtue,  and  who  are 
aspiring  after  the  holiness  of  the  perfected  life  in  Christ. 

Then  let  us  just  note  this.  Our  sufferings  do  not  prove 
that  our  religion  is  counterfeit.  Our  many  temptations  do 
not  throw  suspicion  on  our  sonship.  Our  trials  are  not  the 
marks  of  our  alienation.  Do  not  let  us  think  that  we  are 
"  strangers  "  because  our  robes  are  sometimes  stained  with 
our  blood.  "  Think  it  not  strange,"  says  this  much-schooled 
Apostle — "  think  it  not  strange."  Do  not  think  you  have 
never  been  naturalised,  super-naturalised,  that  you  are  still 
a  foreigner,  an  outcast  from  the  home  and  redemptive 
grace !  These  are  the  happenings  of  the  home  country  ! 
They  are  not  the  marks  of  foreign  rule  ;  they  are  the  signs 
of  paternal  government.  You  are  in  your  Father's  house. 
God  will  convert  the  apparent  antagonism  into  the 
ministries  of  heavenly  grace.  The  oppressive  harrow  as 
well  as  the  genial  sunshine  is  part  of  the  equipment  needed 
for  the  maturing  and  perfecting  of  the  fruits  of  the  earth. 

What  then  is  the  purpose  of  the  fiery  trial  ?  What  is  the 
meaning  of  this  permitted  ministry  of  suffering  ?  First  of 
all,  the  fiery  trial  tests  our  character.  It  discharges  the 
purpose  of  an  examination.  Now  an  examination,  rightly 
considered,  is  a  vital  part  of  our  schooling.  An  examina- 
tion is  a  minister  of  revelation.  It  reveals  us  to  ourselves. 
It  unfolds  our  strengths  and  our  weaknesses.  We  know 
where  we  are.  It  is  even  so  in  the  larger  examinations 
afforded  by  the  discipline  of  life.  Our  crises  are  creative  of 
self-revelation.  Our  inner  life  is  opened  out,  and  we  see  its 
strengths  and  its  infirmities.  Now,  I  want  to  confess  that  I 
think  the  revelation  is  usually  attended  by  grateful  surprise. 
Our  strength  and  our  power  of  endurance  fill  us  with 
amazement.  When  the  trial  was  looming  in  the  distance, 
and  we  contemplated  it  from  afar,  we  spake  in  this  wise  : 
"  I  don't  see  how  I  can  possibly  bear  it.  It  will  be  more 
than  I  can  endure."  And  then  the  crisis  came  near  to  us  ; 
it  touched  us  with  its  clammy  hand,  it  embraced  us ;  and 
yet  how  calm  and  how  strong  we  were  in  the  very  midst  of 
the  terrific  season  !  How  spake  we  then  ?  "I  never  thought 
I  could  have  gone  through  it."  And  so,  as  the  Apostle 
Paul  would  say,  "  Probation  worketh  hope."  The  heavy 
discipline  is  creative  of  assurance.  The  very  terror  be- 
comes the  nutriment  of  my  confidence. 


Secondly,  the  fiery  trial  confirms  the  character.  The  hard 
discipline  not  only  reveals  our  character,  it  strengthens  and 
solidifies  it.  Hard  trial  makes  hard  muscle.  Too  soft 
water  makes  flabby  limbs.  Too  soft  water  makes  no  bone. 
Too  soft  circumstances  make  no  Ixjne.  No  Ijackbone  1 
Luxuriousness  is  not  the  cradle  of  giants.  It  is  not 
unsuggestive  that  the  soft  and  beautiful  Tropics  are  not  the 
home  of  the  strong,  indomitable,  and  progressive  peoples. 
The  pioneering  and  progressive  races  have  dwelt  in  sterner 
and  hardier  times.  The  lap  of  luxury  does  not  seem  to 
afford  the  elemental  iron  for  the  up-bringing  of  strong  and 
enduring  life.  Hardness  hardens ;  antagonism  solidifies ; 
trials  innure  and  confirm.  Men  who  have  l)een  soft  and 
irresolute  have  frequently  been  hardened  into  splendid 
decision  by  the  ministry  of  antagonism  and  pain.  Is  it  not 
this  to  which  our  Saviour  referred  when  he  hinted  at  the 
transformation  of  Peter  ?  "  Thou  art  Simon,"  a  hearer,  a 
man  of  loose  hearsays  and  of  easy  opinions.  "Thou 
shalt  be  called  Peter,"  a  rock,  a  man  of  hard  com- 
pact and  resolute  conviction.  The  loose  saint  was  to  be 
changed  into  granite,  but  only  through  the  ministry  of  fire. 
He  was  to  be  transfigured  through  hardness.  "We  must 
through  much  tribulation  enter  into  the  Kingdom  of  God." 

Thirdly,  the  fiery  trial  develops  character.  I  use  the  word 
develop  as  the  photographer  uses  it.  He  uses  it  to  express 
the  process  of  bringing  out  into  visibility  the  buried  out- 
lines of  his  picture.  He  immerses  the  plate  in  a  dish  of 
liquid  ;  he  tilts  the  dish  from  side  to  side  ;  the  liquid 
washes  and  rewashes  the  face  of  the  plate ;  and  little  by 
little  the  hidden  graces  are  disclosed.  "  All  Thy  billows 
are  gone  over  me."  That  is  the  developing  ministry  of  the 
waters  of  sorrow.  They  bring  out  the  softer  graces  of  the 
character,  they  develop  its  finer  lines.  It  reveals  itself  in 
more  exquisite  loveliness,  from  strength  to  strength,  and 
from  glory  to  glory. 

I  do  not  wonder  that,  with  conceptions  such  as  these, 
and  with  such  outlooks,  the  Apostle  calls  upon  his  Christian 
readers  to  lift  up  their  heads,  not  to  walk  as  children  of 
shame,  but  to  step  out  buoyantly  as  children  of  rejoicing. 
See  the  motives  which  he  adduces  to  encourage  this  spirit 
of  rejoicing.  Look  at  your  companionship.  "  Ye  are  par- 
takers of  Christ's  sufferings."  In  the  furnace  there  is  One 
with  you  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man.  He  is  your  inseparable 
companion.  Anybody  who  is  familiar  with  Samuel  Ruther- 
ford's letters— letters  chiefly  written  to  men  and  women  in 
sorrow— will  know  how  upon  almost  every  page  he  brings 
near  to  the  heart  of  the  sufferer  this  thought  of  the  consoling 
companionship  of  Christ.  "Yet  I  do  persuade  myself  ye 
know  that  the  weightiest  end  of  the  cross  of  Christ  that 
is  laid  upon  you  lieth  upon  your  strong  Saviour ;  for 
Isaiah  saith.  In  all  your  afflictions  He  is  afflicted.  Glad 
may  your  soul  be  even  to  walk  in  the  fiery  furnace  with 
One  Who  is  like  unto  the  Son  of  Man,  Who  is  also  the  Son 
of  God.  Courage  !  Happy  your  Jieart  when  ye  do  tire, 
He  will  bear  both  your  burden  and  you."  Look  at  the 
character  of  the  operator.  "  The  Spirit  of  glory  resteth 
upon  you."  Even  in  the  fiery  trial  the  glory  Spirit,  the 
maker  of  glory,  rests  close  upon  our  spirit.  He  rests  there 
as  though  He  were  controlling  all  the  environing  hardships 
and  trials,  and  converting  them  into  ministries  of  beauty 
and  grace.  The  immeasurable  waters  of  Niagara  generate 
electrical  power  of  most  destructive  strength,  and  yet  a  man 
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may  employ  the  power  to  engrave  finely  the  name  of  his 
loved  one  upon  a  jewel.  And  these  multitudinous  waters  of 
sorrow,  which  might  prove  so  destructive,  are  employed  by 
the  Spirit  of  glory  to  write  our  Father's  name  upon  our 
forehead.  If  the  flood  is  in  the  hands  of  the  glory-Spirit, 
we  need  not  shrink  in  fear.  In  some  hands  the  imple- 
ments in  a  surgery  would  be  implements  of  mutilation  and 
murder,  but  in  the  hands  of  a  wise  and  confident  surgeon 
they  are  the  ministries  of  sanity  and  health.  Look,  cries 
the  Apostle,  at  the  character  of  the  operator,  and  you  will 
be  filled  with  rejoicing.  And  look  again,  he  says,  at 
the  splendid  issues.  "  At  the  revelation  of  His  glory,  ye 
may  rejoice  with  exceeding  joy."  Why  this  jubilant 
rejoicing  ?  Because  when  the  Lord  is  revealed  in  His 
glory,  it  shall  then  be  disclosed  that  we  are  partakers  of 
the  glory.  The  Spirit  of  glory  which  has  been  resting  upon 
us  will  have  wrought  us  into  the  Master's  likeness.  We 
"  shall  be  manifested  with  Him  in  glory."  Once  again 
God  will  look  upon  His  work  and  declare  that  it  is 
good. 

Well,  now,  if  this  be  the  ministry  of  trial,  surely  the 
fiery  trial  is  a  solemn  necessity.  Luxurious  ease  would 
destroy  us.  If  the  winds  remained  asleep,  we  should  all 
sink  into  softness  and  impotence.  Life  would  drowse 
along  in  effeminate  dreams.  The  glory  of  the  perfected  life 
would  never  be  ours.  And  so  life  must  have  its  crises.  It 
requires  its  judgments.  Judgment  must  "  begin  at  the 
house  of  God."  Even  the  consecrated  folk  need  to  be 
examined,  need  to  be  confirmed,  need  to  be  developed. 
Even  Paul  must  be  thrown  into  the  fiery  furnace.     Even 


John  must  feel  the  pain  of  the  stinging  flame.  And  if  this 
is  needed  by  Paul  and  Peter  and  John,  how  much  more  of 
me  !  "  If  it  begin  first "  at  Paul,  what  shall  be  needed  for 
me  ?  If  judgment  begin  with  the  Church,  with  the  souls 
who  have  offered  themselves  in  trembling  consecration  to 
the  Lord,  how  shall  it  fare  with  the  godless  and  the  in- 
different ?  "  If  the  righteous  scarcely  be  saved,  where  shall 
the  ungodly  and  the  sinner  appear  ?  "  What  a  work  is  our 
salvation !  These  wills,  these  desires,  these  yearnings, 
these  bodies  !  What  manifold  ministries  our  God  has  set 
to  work  in  order  that  we  may  be  clothed  in  His  likeness  ! 
What  toil  God  has  with  us,  even  with  Peter  and  John  and 
Paul!  "Tribulation  .  .  .  worketh  hope,  and  hope  needeth 
not  to  be  ashamed." 

"Wherefore"  what  shall  we  do?  What  is  the  secret  6i 
triumph  ?  Make  a  venture  of  faith.  "  Commit  your  souls." 
Deposit  them  as  a  trust  in  the  hands  of  your  Creator. 
"  Father,  into  Thy  hands  I  commit  my  spirit."  Engage  in 
a  life  of  service.  "  Commit  your  souls  in  well-doing." 
Convert  your  days  into  poems  of  goodness  ;  fill  them  with 
the  sweet  minstrelsy  of  beneficence.  Let  your  eyes  be 
possessed  by  a  happy  expectancy.  God  is  "a  faithful 
Creator."  The  consecrated  life  will  justify  itself;  it  will  at 
length  arrive  and  find  itself  at  home  with  God.  And  so  let 
us  hold  fast  to  the  heartening  truth  : 

That  weary  deserts  we  may  read, 
A  dreary  labyrinth  may  thread, 
Through  dark  ways  underground  be  led. 
Yet  if  we  will  one  Guide  obey, 
The  dreariest  path,   the  darkest  way 
Shall  issue  out  in  heavenly  day. 


The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY    EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER    VIII 


Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs 

"T  AM  so  happy,  Lupo,"  Gabrielle  whispered  to  her  pet  one 
-L  afternoon,  as  she  held  him  in  her  arms  and  rested  her 
cheek  against  his  soft,  glossy  head.  "  I  like  my  life  here  so 
much  that  I  do  not  wish  anything  to  be  different.  I  only  want 
all  to  go  on  as  it  is." 

Unfortunately,  it  is  not  in  the  nature  of  things  to  continue  as 
they  are.  Change  is  a  law  of  life.  Nor  is  it  often  given  to  us 
to  know  when  we  are  happy  ;  we  recognise  our  happiness  after 
it  is  gone. 

GabrieUe's  pretty  sitting-room  was  full  of  flowers.  A  china 
bowl  held  some  exquisite  roses  which  had  been  brought  to 
her  on  the  previous  evening  by  Basil  Theyn.  The  sunshine 
streamed  in  at  the  open  window,  and  she  stood  fearlessly  in  its 
radiance,  looking  as  bright  as  the  day.  Her  gown  was  of  a 
silky  black  material  flecked  with  white.  It  had  a  broad  collar 
and  cuffs  of  white  lace,  and  she  wore  her  pearls  about  her 
throat.  Guiltless  of  colour  as  it  was,  her  attire  was  hardly 
suggestive  of  mourning,  and  her  eyes  shone  with  the  happiness 
she  had  just  expressed.  Then  the  door  opened,  the  voice  of 
the  contadina  announced  a  visitor,  and  Mrs.  Washington 
Hobbs  entered. 

She  was  a  tall,  portly  woman,  and  decidedly  impressive  as 
she  advanced,  dressed  in  the  most  correct  widow's  mourning  of 
rich  dull  silk  and  lavish  crape.  She  had  a  fine  Roman  profile 
and  large,  dark  eyes.  The  sombre  bonnet  with  its  white 
border  and  sweeping  veil  suited  her  well,  as  she  was  possibly 
not  unaware. 

"  My  dear  Gabrielle  ! "  she  exclaimed,  in  accents  of  eager 
affection,  as  soon  as  she  was  inside  the  door  ;  then  paused  and 
looked  at  Gabrielle  with  an  expression  of  astonishment.  In 
spite  of  herself  Gabrielle  felt  the  colour  mounting  to  the  roots 
of  her  hair.     Mrs.  Hobbs  recovered  herself,  and  came  on  with 


outstretched  arms.  "  My  dear  Gabrielle  !  to  think  I  should 
find  you  here,  and  thus  \  " 

"  Indeed,  it  is  surprising  that  we  should  meet  so  far  from 
home,"  said  Gabrielle,  not  quite  sure  as  to  the  significance  of 
Mrs.  Hobbs's  "  i/ius,"  but  receiving  her  fervent  kisses  with  as 
good  a  grace  as  possible. 

"  And  under  such  circumstances,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  with 
something  like  a  sob.  "  Oh,  my  dear  girl,  I  feel  for  you  so 
much,  since  I  too  have  suffered  the  same  cruel  loss  !  But  you 
are  so  calm.  It  is  true,  is  it  not,  that  Mr.  Abel  Grant  was  in 
that  terrible  railway  accident  ?  Do  you  know,  for  a  moment, 
after  I  saw  you,  I  asked  myself  if  there  could  be  any  mistake .'  " 

"It  is  true,"  said  Gabrielle  quietly.  She  was  very  pale, 
but  perfectly  self-possessed.  "Pray  sit  down,  Mrs.  Hobbs. 
Be  quiet,  Lupo." 

And  she  laid  hands  on  Lupo,  who  had  assumed  an  inimical 
aspect  towards  her  visitor  and  was  barking  at  her  with  all  the 
force  at  his  command,  while  Mrs.  Hobbs,  gathering  her  skirts 
about  her,  regarded  him  with  an  uneasy  air. 

"  That  little  dog  of  yours  is  quite  safe,  I  suppose  ? "  she 
said. 

"As  safe  as  a  lamb,  although  he  bears  the  naine  of  Wolf," 
said  Gabrielle.     "  He  does  not  often  make  such  an  outcry." 

Then,  as  Lupo  persisted  in  expressing  his  dislike  to  the 
stranger,  she  put  him  outside  the  window,  which  she  closed. 
Mrs.  Hobbs  drew  a  sigh  of  relief.  "  I  have  thought  of  you  so 
much,  dear  Gabrielle,"  she  said,  "  but  I  little  expected  to  find 
you  here,  for  I  did  not  know  you  had  gone  to  Europe.  Why 
did  you  cease  to  write  to  me  after  your  dear  mother's  death  ? 
But  I  must  not  blame  you  now.  I  have  been  travelling  for 
six  months.  I  was  in  London  when  I  heard  of  the  sad  event, 
and  I  wrote  to  you  at  once  ;  but  as  I  sent  the  letter  to  Boston 
you  of  course  have  not  received  it." 

"You  were  very  kind,"  said  Gabrielle.  "No,  I  have  not 
received    it.      You    are    surprised    to    see    me    not    wearing 
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mourning,"  she    added  after  a   moment,    responding    to    the 
thought  she  saw  occupied  Mrs.  Hobbs's  mind. 

"  I  was  indeed  surprised,"  replied  that  lady.  "  I  confess  I 
was  quite  taken  aback  ;  but  I  presume  you  found  it  impossible 
to  get  proper  mourning  here." 

"  I  have  not  tried,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  It  is  not  a  thing  to 
which  I  attach  any  importance,  and  I  thought  it  would  be  time 
enough  to  assume  it  when  I  return  to  America.  I  should  be 
sorry  not  to  show  due  respect  to  Mr.  Grant's  memory  ;  but,  as 
no  one  knows  me  here,  it  does  not  matter." 

Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs  looked  and  felt  shocked.  "Of 
course,  if  you  regard  it  in  that  light,"  she  said  constrainedly  ; 
"but  there  are  often  more  people 
who  know  us  than  we  are  aware 
of,  and  you  might  be  judged  in  a 
way  that  would  cause  you  pain." 

"  Oh  !  as  for  that,"  said 
Gabrielle  proudly,  "  I  am  afraid 
I  care  nothing  for  the  judgment 
of  people  who  arc  indifferent  to 
me." 

Mrs.  Hobbs  was  silent  for  a 
few  moments,  while  her  eye 
took  in  every  detail  of  Gabrielle's 
tasteful  toilette.  She  had  al- 
ready confided  to  Mrs.  Barker 
and  other  ladies  at  the  Hotel 
Belleinte  all  she  knew  —  and 
rather  more — concerning  Gabri- 
elle, had  heard  them  express 
astonishment  on  learning  that 
she  was  a  widow,  and  comment 
severely  on  the  way  in  which 
she  had  deported  herself  since 
coming  to  San  Remo  ;  but  she 
did  not  think  it  necessary  to 
warn  Gabrielle  of  this. 

"Well,"  she  said  at  length 
with  a  soft  sigh,  "with  me  it 
was  not  a  question  of  other 
people's  feelings,  but  of  my 
own.  I  simply  could  not  have 
worn  anything  but  black,  so 
overwhelmed  with  grief  as  I 
was.  I  sat  for  a  week  in  a 
darkened  room,  and  could  be 
persuaded  to  see  no  one.  I 
felt  that  life  was  over  with  me 
too  ;  but  dear  Dr.  Peterson 
showed  me  how  wrong  it  was  to 
give  way  to  despair.  Since  then, 
dear  Gabrielle,  I  have  found 
great  consolation  in  religion. 
We  learn  our  dependence  on 
God  when  our  earthly  supports 
are  removed.  May  your  sorrow 
teach  you,  as  mme  has  taught 
me,  to  look  above  ! " 

Gabrielle  was  silent.  She 
remembered  Mr.  Hobbs,  a 
nervous,  shrinking  little  man, 
with  apologetic  manners,  com- 
pletely dominated  by  his  wife, 
and  she  wondered  in  what  way 
he  had  been  a  support  to  her. 


"That  is  an  idle  wish,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs  ;  "we  are  bound  to 
accept  the  position  (Jod  has  called  us  to  fill." 

"  But  I  am  not  sure  that  God  ever  meant  me  to  fill  such  a 
one,"  said  Gabrielle. 

"My  dear;"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  with  a  reproving  air,  "  His 
giving  you  this  wealth  is  a  proof  that  He  intends  you  to  use 
it  in  His  service.  It  is  a  talent  for  which  you  most  account 
to  Him." 

Gabrielle  was  silent. 

"  I  hear,"  continued  Mrs.  Hobbs,  "that  you  have  taken  this 
villa  and  are  living  here  by  yourself.  Is  that  wise,  my  dear 
Gabrielle  ? " 


"I   AM   AFRAID    I   CARE   NOTHING   FOR  THE  JUDGMENT  OF   PEOPLE  WHO  ARK  INDIFFERENT  TO  MB 


"  My  dear  Gabrielle,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  after  a  prolonged 
pause,  "you  know  that  I  feel  as  a  mother  towards  you,  and 
since  your  dear  mother  is  no  longer  here  to  guide  you,  I  trust 
you  will  not  take  it  amiss  if  I  speak  to  you  frankly  in  her 
stead." 

"  Certainly  not,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  you  may  be  as  frank  as 
you  please,  Mrs.  Hobbs." 

"You  know,  dear,  that  you  are  in  a  most  difficult  and 
responsible  position,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs. 

"  Responsible  ? "  said  Gabrielle. 

"  God  has  committed  to  you  the  stewardship  of  wealth," 
said  Mrs.  Hobbs  gravely  ;  "  that  is  a  great  responsibility." 

"  I  know  it,"  said  Gabrielle.     "  I  wish  I  were  not  so  rich." 


"  I  am  not  living  alone."  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  have  Marcella 
with  me.     You  remember  Marcella.'" 

"  To  be  sure,  I  remember  your  n\pther's  faithful  maid."  said 
Mrs.  Hobbs;  "but  a  servant,  however  faithful,  is  not  the 
companion  you  need." 

"  .Marcella  is  far  more  than  a  servant,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  She 
is  a  good  and  wise  woman,  and,  what  is  more,  my  nearest  and 
truest  friend." 

"  I  know  she  is  of  an  excellent  character,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs  ; 
"but  it  is  impossible  that  a  maid  can  be  the  kind  of  friend  you 
want.  You  are  hardly  niore  than  a  girl,  my  dear  Gabnelle,  and 
a  young  widow  cannot  be  too  circumspect.  You  need  an 
experienced  friend  to  advise  and  guide  you." 
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The  colour  rose  in  Gabrielle's  face.  Her  grey  eyes  darkened 
and  gleamed  with  resentment  as  she  said  :  "  A  girl ! — a  girl ! 
How  little  you  understand  me,  or  my  needs  !  It  seems  to  me 
that  in  the  past  I  had  too  much  advice  and  guidance.  For  the 
future  I  mean  to  live  my  own  life." 

"  My  dear,  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  be  controlled." 
replied  Mrs.  Hobbs  ;  "  but  only  that  it  would  be  well  for  you  to 
have  the  society  of  an  experienced  gentlewoman.  Believe  me, 
there  are  many  reasons  why  you  ought  not  to  live  alone.  I  feel 
this  so  much  that,  though  I  had  planned  differently,  I  would 
stay  here  the  whole  winter  in  order  to  be  of  use  to  you.  You 
can  ask  of  me  what  you  will.  You  are  alone  in  the  world, 
and  I  am  alone  ;  surely  we  can  be  of  mutual  assistance  to  one 
another." 

"  If  I  can  help  you  in  any  way,  Mrs.  Hobbs,  I  am  sure  I 
shall  be  most  happy,"  replied  Gabrielle  ;  "  and  if  I  need  help 
from  you  I  will  not  hesitate  to  ask  for  it  ;  but  do  not  be  too  sure 
that  you  know  what  is  good  for  me.  It  is  many  years  since  we 
last  met,  and  I  have  changed  much  in  the  interval,  as  doubtless 
you  have  also." 

"  My  affection  for  you,  Gabrielle,  has  known  no  change," 
said  Mrs.  Hobbs.  "  Oh  !  my  dear  child,  when  I  saw  you 
looking  so  sweet  in  your  bridal  white,  how  little  I  thought 
that  your  wedded  happiness  would  be  so  brief,  or  that  I " 

But  here  Mrs.  Hobbs's  emotion  threatened  to  overcome  her. 
She  began  to  search  for  her  handkerchief,  while  Gabrielle, 
feeling  that  further  allusions  to  her  wedded  happiness  would 
drive  her  desperate,  tried  to  cause  a  diversion  by  ringing 
for  tea. 

But  Mrs.  Hobbs's  visit  did  not  soon  terminate.  She  was 
never  at  a  loss  for  words,  and  they  flowed  on  now  in  a  smooth, 
self-complacent  stream. 

"  I  have  interested  myself  much  in  Christian  work  since  I 
lost  my  husband,"  she  said.  "That  is  what  you  should  do, 
Gabrielle.  It  is  the  best  way  to  rise  above  our  personal  sorrows. 
I  wish  I  could  persuade  you  to  join  our  Sisterhood  of  Faith.  It 
is  a  most  helpful  association.  I  am  holding  a  little  meeting  at 
the  hotel  to-morrow  afternoon  to  explain  our  aims  and  ends. 
Will  you  come  ?  " 

"  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  do  that,"  said  Gabrielle. 

"Why  not?"  asked  Mrs.  Hobbs.  "Do  not,  I  pray  you, 
refuse  hastily  what  may  be  a  great  means  of  blessing.  My  little 
meetings  have  been  helpful  to  many.  Mr.  Barker  has  promised 
to  come.  Poor  man,  he  was  in  a  sadly  unenlightened  state — 
quite  ignorant  of  the  true  meaning  of  the  Word  ;  but  my 
teaching  has  opened  his  eyes.     You  will  come  ?  " 

But  Gabrielle,  feeling  no  inc  ination  to  sit  as  a  disciple  at 
the  feet  of  Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs,  still  declined  the  invita- 
tion. After  prolonged  embraces  Mrs.  Hobbs  took  her  depar- 
ture. Almost  immediately  Marcella,  doubtless  curious  to  learn 
what  had  passed,  entered  the  room  to  remove  the  tea-things. 
She  found  her  mistress  flushed  by  excitement,  her  mood  one  in 
which  exasperation  mingled  with  amusement. 

"  Marcella,"  she  said,  "  Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs  wishes  to 
take  up  her  abode  with  me  here  in  the  capacity  of  motherly 
friend." 

"  Really  ! "  said  Marcella.  "  I  presume  you  were  hardly  dis- 
posed to  agree  off-hand  to  that  arrangement." 

"  Hardly,"  laughed  Gabrielle.  "  She  has  gone  away 
dreadfully  shocked  at  me  because  I  am  so  heartless  as  to 
mingle  white  with  my  black,  and  I  have  put  the  crowning 
stroke  to  the  enormity  of  my  conduct  by  refusing  to  attend  a 
little  meeting  which  she  is  to  conduct  to-morrow." 

"  She  looks  exceedingly  well,"  said  Marcella  irrelevantly. 
"  One  can  see  that  she  has  led  an  easy  life  of  late." 

"  On  the  contrary,  she  has  been  in  the  depths  of  affliction," 
said  Gabrielle.  "  Oh,  dear ! "  she  added,  with  an  air  of 
impatience,  "  why  has  she  irritated  me  so  ?  Why  need  I  mind 
what  she,  or  any  other  person,  thinks  of  me  ?  I  have  com- 
mitted no  crime  in  refusing  to  wear  weeds.  What  does  it 
matter?     I  will  live  my  own  life." 

"  That's  not  easy  though,"  said  Marcella.  " '  No  man 
liveth  to  himself,'  and  1  guess  we've  all  got  leading-strings,  or 
reins,  or  bonds  of  some  kind  to  hold  us  in  check  ;  but  there  is 
no  manner  of  reason  why  you  should  be  guided  by  Mrs. 
Hobbs's  ideas." 


"  I  should  think  not,  indeed,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  Whatever 
the  future  may  hold  for  me,  I  am  fully  resolved  that  never  again 
will  I  submit  my  judgment  to  another's  will." 

The  shadow  was  on  her  face  which  always  came  when 
her  mind  reverted  to  the  past.  The  next  moment  there  was 
the  sound  of  an  opening  door,  a  step  in  the  hall,  and  Gabrielle's 
heart  leaped  with  delight.  Marcella  saw  the  swift  change  of 
expression,  and  her  heart  grew  heavy  with  a  foreboding  she 
could  not  have  explained.  But  Gabrielle  was  conscious  only 
of  a  deep  sense  of  comfort,  a  nearness,  which  was  not  of  the 
body  but  of  the  spirit,  as  she  looked  up  into  Theyn's  face  and 
put  her  hand  in  his.  Her  smile  was  radiant,  yet  by  some 
secret  prescience  he  knew  that  she  had  been  disturbed. 

"  What  is  the  matter  ? "  he  asked,  when  the  door  had 
closed  upon  Marcella  and  the  tea-things.  He  had  taken  a 
chair  near  Gabrielle,  and  was  surveying  her  with  the  intent, 
lingering  gaze  of — friendship.  "  You  have  been  worried. 
Was  it  the  severe-looking  lady  I  encountered  at  the 
gate  ? " 

Gabrielle  laughed  ;  but  tears  sprang  to  her  eyes,  called 
thither  by  the  grave  kindness  of  his  manner.  Soon  she  was 
recounting  to  him  all  that  had  happened.  He  listened  with 
keen  interest,  his  dark  eyes  eloquent  of  comprehension  and 
sympathy. 

"  I  hope  she  will  not  visit  you  again,"  he  said.  "  You  must 
not  be  troubled  by  her,  indeed." 

"  She  was  my  mother's  friend,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  1  could 
not  refuse  to  see  her." 

"  Then  you  must  make  up  you  mind  not  to  care  what  she 
says,"  he  replied.  "  There  is  no  peace  or  freedom  for  us  till 
we  learn  to  do  that.  '  They  say.  What  say  they  ?  Let  them 
say,'  is  the  proper  attitude  of  mind.  Would  not  a  long  walk 
to-morrow  help  to  banish  Mrs.  Hobbs  and  her  dismal 
platitudes  from  your  brain  ?  What  do  you  say  to  our  going 
to  Bussana?" 

"Bussana!"  said  Gabrielle,  "where  is  that?" 

"  It  is  a  place  about  five  miles  from  here,  which  was  wrecked 
by  the  earthquake  of  ten  years  ago,"  he  said.  "  The  skeleton 
of  the  village  remains,  and  is  a  picturesque  though  melancholy 
sight.  A  modern  town  has  been  built  at  the  foot  of  the  hill, 
and  there  is  a  decent  hotel  where  we  could  lunch,  if  you 
pleased.  Could  you  be  ready  by  ten  to-morrow?  Would  that 
be  too  early  a  start  for  you  ?  " 

"  Not  at  all,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  shall  enjoy  it  so  much  ; 
but  can  you  really  afford  to  give  up  so  much  time  to  me  ?  How 
about  your  painting  ?  " 

"  It  is  partly  for  that  I  wish  to  go,"  he  said.  "  I  have  an 
idea  for  a  picture,  for  which  I  want  to  make  one  or  two 
sketches  at  Bussana.  Not  that  I  mean  to  work  to-morrow  ; 
but  only  to  look  about  and  consult  with  you  and  avail  myself  of 
any  suggestions  you  may  have  to  offer." 

"  Oh  !  I  could  make  no  suggestion  that  would  be  of  the  least 
use,"  said  Gabrielle,  who,  however,  looked  as  if  the  idea  gave 
her  pleasure. 

"You  are  mistaken,"  he  replied.  "Painters  have  always 
owed  much  to  the  fine  tastes  and  intuitive  perception  of 
their  women  friends.  Then  I  may  call  for  you  at  ten 
to-morrow  ? " 

"Thank  you,"  said  Gabrielle,  her  face  now  aglow  with 
colour  ;  "  but  how  about  Marcella  ?  Could  she  manage  the 
walk,  do  you  think  ? " 

"  Hardly,  I  fear,"  he  said.  "  Of  course,  we  could  drive  as 
far  as  the  present  town  of  Bussana.  From  there  the  ascent 
to  the  old  town  is  a  pretty  stiff  climb  ;  the  path  is  a  series 
of  rugged  steps  ;  but  she  could  ride  up  on  a  donkey 
perhaps." 

Gabrielle  laughed.  "Poor  Marcella!"  she  said,  "we  will 
not  condemn  her  to  take  such  a  ride.  It  would  be  cruel  to 
both  her  and  the  donkey."  And  the  question  of  Marcella's 
going  was  waived.  Gabrielle  felt  that  she  was  setting  aside 
the  conventionalities  in  arranging  this  expedition,  but  she  was 
in  a  reckless  mood.  The  immediate  effect  of  Mrs.  Hobbs 
visit  was  to  incline  her  to  defy  the  right  of  others  to  judge  her 
or  prescribe  her  actions.  She  would  do  as  she  pleased  and 
take  the  happiness  which  came  to  her  hand.  The  prospect 
for  the  morrow  was  delightful. 
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Result  of  "  Snowstorm  "  Competition 

The  results  of  this  competition  were  a  little  disappointing. 
A  great  number  of  papers  were  sent  in,  but  on  the  whole  they 
gave  the  impression  that  not  much  trouble  had  been  expended 
on  the  task,  or,  that  acquaintance  with  the  best  poetry  was  very 
limited. 

Out  of  the  papers  received  the  prize  for  the  best  has  been 
awarded  to — 

Mr.  R.  W.  Moffat, 

Purleigh, 

Frome, 
for  the  following  quotation  from  Emerson  : 

The  Snowstorm 

Announced  by  all  the  trumpets  of  the  sky, 
Arrives  the  snow,  and,  driving  o'er  the  fields. 
Seems  nowhere  to  alight  :  the  whited  air 
Hides  hills  and  woods,   the  river,  and  the  heaven, 
And  veils  the  farmhouse  at  the  garden's  end. 
The  sled  and  traveller  stopped,  the  courier's  feet 
Delayed,  all  friends  shut  out,   the  housemates  sit 
Around  the  radiant  fireplace  enclosed 
In  a  tumultuous  privacy  of  storm. 

Come  see  the  north-wind's  masonry. 
Out  of  an  unseen  quarry  evermore 
Furnished  with  tile,  the  fierce  artificer 
Curves  his  white  bastions  with  projected  roof 
Round  every  windwar<l  stake,  or  tree,  or  door. 
Speeding,  the  myriad-handed,  his  wild  work 
So  fanciful,  so  savage,   nought  cares  he 
For  number  or  proportion.     Mockingly, 
On  coop  or  kennel  he  hangs  Parian  wreaths ; 
A  swan-like  form  invests  the  hidden  thorn  ; 
Fills  up  the  farmer's  lane  from  wall  to  wall, 
Maugve  the  farmer's  sighs. 

The  second  prize  must  be  divided  between — 
Miss  M.  Keyte, 

21,  Bold  Street,  Moss  Side, 

Manchester ; 
and — 

Mr.  W.  Hislop, 

Thorn  Street, 

Earlston,  N.B.  ; 
for  the  following  quotations  from  Bums  : 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure. 
Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower  ; 
When  Phoebus  gi'es  a  short-lived  glower. 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  shower. 

Or  whirling  drift  : 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked. 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked, 
While  burns  wi'  snawy  wreaths  up-choked, 

Wild-eddying  swirl, 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bocked, 

Down  head-long  hurl. 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 

And  freeze,  ye  bitter-biting  frost  ! 

Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothering  snows  ! 

Not  all  your  rage,  as  now,  united,  shows 

More  hard  unkindness,  onrelenting, 

Vengeful  malice  unrepenting. 

Than  heaven-illumin'd  man  on  brother  man  bestows  ! 


Mr.  Hislop's  extract  varies  a  little  from  the  last. 

When  biting  Boreas,  fell  and  doure, 
Sharp  shivers  through  the  leafless  bower  ; 
When  Phoebus  gi'es  a  short-lived  glower, 

Far  south  the  lift. 
Dim-darkening  through  the  flaky  shower, 

Or  whirling  drift : 

Ae  night  the  storm  the  steeples  rocked. 
Poor  labour  sweet  in  sleep  was  locked. 
While  bums  in  snawy  wreaths  up-choked, 

Wide-eddying  swirl. 
Or  through  the  mining  outlet  bocked, 

Down  headlong  hurl. 

Listening  the  doors  and  winnocks  rattle, 
I  thought  me  on  the  ourie  cattle. 
Or  silly  sheep,  who  bide  this  brattle 
O'  winter  war. 


Thus  ; 


Ilk  happing  bird,   wee,  helpless  thing, 
That  in  the  merry  month  o'  spring, 
Delighted  me  to  hear  thee  sing, 
What  comes  o'  thee  ? 

Blow,  blow,  ye  winds,  with  heavier  gust ! 

And  freeze,  thou  bitter-biting  frost  ! 

Descend,  ye  chilly,  smothenng  snows  ! 

Not  all  your  rage,  as  now,  united,  shows 

More  hard  unkindness,  unrelenting, 

Vengeful  malice  unrepenting, 

Than  heaven-illumin'd  man  on  brother  man  bestows ! 

To  the  two  last  named  will  be  sent  copies  of  "  The  Story  of 
my  Life,"  by  Helen  Keller,  in  place  of  the  prize  oflTered. 

A  third  competitor  sent  in  a  similar  quotation,  but  without 
name  or  address  on  it,  and  is  consequently  disqualified. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Miss  A.  Howarth,  Mr.  F. 
Heam,  Mrs.  E.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  G.  L.  Edwards. 


New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  offered  for  the  two  best  short 
accounts  of  the  most  curious  or  interesting  incidents  in  natural 
history  which  have  come  under  the  observation  of  the  writer. 
The  accounts  must  be  original,  and  must  be  the  writer's  own 
experience.  One  account  only  may  be  sent  by  each  competitor. 
It  must  be  written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only,  and  must  not 
exceed  two  hundred  words  in  length. 

Name  and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must 
be  on  each  competition  paper.  All  contributions  must  reach  me 
on  or  before  April  30,  addressed  to  "Anstice,"  The  BRITISH 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


Some  Sweets,  and  How  to  Make  Them 

Peppermint  creams  are  so  easy  to  make,  and  are  so  generally 
appreciated,  they  make  quite  a  valuable  addition  to  the  list  of 
possible  presents  one  may  safely  send  to  one's  friends.  This  is 
how  to  make  them : 

Peppermint  Creams 
One  pound  of  icing  sugar,  half  a  teaspoonful  or  more  of 
essence  of  peppermint,  whites  of  two  eggs.  Take  out  a  little 
of  the  sugar  and  lay  aside  for  future  use,  crumble  the  rest 
quite  smooth  ;  beat  the  whites  of  the  eggs  till  quite  stiflT,  mix 
nearly  all  of  it  with  the  sugar.  The  white  of  one  perfectly 
fresh,  large  egg  is  enough,  but  as  a  rule  it  takes  nearly  the 
whites  of  two  eggs.  Mix  well  together,  add  half  to  a  whole 
teaspoonful  of  essence  of  peppermint,  according  to  taste.  Turn 
out  on  to  a  pastry-board — one  should  be  kept  for  the  purpose, 
or  kitchen  paper  be  spread  over  the  ordinary  board,  because  of 
the  smell,  which  is  apt  to  cling  to  the  wood.  Roll  out  to  a 
sufficient  thinness,  having  first  sprinkled  the  board  with  some 
of  the  sugar  you  put  aside.  Sugar  the  rolling-pin  too,  or  it  will 
stick.  A  rolling-pin  should  be  kept  on  purpose  for  it,  or  a 
glass  rolling-pin  or  a  bottle  be  used.  Cut  into  rounds  with 
a  small  cutter,  sprinkle  the  creams  with  sugar,  and  lay  out 
on  trays  to  dry.  This  will  take  a  few  hours,  after  which  they 
can  be  packed  in  boxes. 

Caramel  Walnuts 
Take  half  a  pound  of  walnuts,  crack  them  carefully,  and 
remove  from  the  shells  in  halves  if  possible.  Take  two  ounces 
of  ground  almonds  and  put  them  with  a  quarter  of  a  pound  of 
icing  sugar  in  a  bowl,  then  drop  in  the  white  of  an  egg,  not 
beaten,  and  mix  well  together.  Be  cJreful  not  to  add  all  the 
white  at  once,  as  very  often  the  whole  of  it  makes  the  dough 
too  moist,  and  it  should  be  barely  so;  if  it  should  become 
too  moist,  add  a  little  more  icing  sugar.  Pick  up  a  small 
piece  of  the  dough  and  roll  it  smooth,  then  place  half  of  a 
walnut  on  each  side  of  it,  pressing  it  lightly  together;  roll  round 
in  the  hands  to  round  off  the  edges  of  the  sugar,  which  should 
show  a  wide  strip  all  round  between  the  walnuts.  Next  place 
half  a  pound  of  common  sugar  in  half  a  teacupful  of  water 
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mixed  with  half  a  teaspoonful  of  cream  of  tartar  in  a  small 
saucepan,  and  let  it  boil  without  stirring ;  you  must  be  careful, 
though,  that  it  does  not  burn.  To  know  when  it  is  ready,  dip  a 
spoon  in,  and  then  plunge  it  at  once  into  cold  water;  if  it 
hardens  on  the  spoon  it  is  ready  for  use,  so  draw  the  pan  to 
the  side,  drop  the  walnuts  in  one  by  one,  and  lift  out  on  to 
a  buttered  plate,  which  should  be  in  readiness. 

Date  Creams 
Place  half  a  teacupful  of  milk  in  a  saucepan,  and  add  to  it 
half  a  pound  of  castor  sugar;  do  not  stir,  but  bring  to  the  boil, 
and  keep  boiling  for  five  minutes.  Pour  up  into  a  basin,  and 
stir  at  once  with  a  wooden  spoon  until  the  liquid  turns  to  a  thick 
cream,  adding  any  kind  of  flavouring  preferred.  Have  ready 
some  dates  neatly  cut  down  one  side,  so  that  the  stones  can 
be  removed ;  in  place  of  the  stones  insert  pieces  of  the  creamy 
mixture,  press  the  sides  of  the  dates  together  with  just  a  rim  of 
cream  showing.     These  cannot  be  kept  for  any  length  of  time. 

[Macaroons 

Blanch  forty  sweet  and  twenty  bitter  almonds,  and  pound 
them  well  in  a  mortar  ;  then  add  gradually  half  a  pound  of  well- 
sifted  white  sugar,  and  reduce  to  a  smooth  paste.  Flour  a 
clean  baking-tin,  and  lay  on  it  some  sheets  of  thin  rice  paper, 
and  drop  on  it  small  quantities  of  the  mixture  at  a  little  distance 
from  each  other.  Bake  in  a  moderate  oven.  When  done,  cut 
the  paper  close  round  each  macaroon. 

Toffy 
Melt  three  ounces  of  butter  in  a  small  saucepan  over  a 
clear  fire,  then  stir  into  it  a  pound  of  brown  sugar ;  keep 
stirring  until  it  is  thoroughly  cooked  ;  flavour  with  lemon, 
almond,  or  ginger,  as  preferred.  It  should  take  about  twenty 
minutes.  To  make  sure  that  it  is  done,  drop  a  little  into  a  cup 
of  cold  water;  if  it  becomes  crisp  enough  to  crack  between  the 
teeth,  it  is  sufficiently  cooked. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

T.  W.  M. — Thank  you  for  your  card  ;  the  correspondent 
you  mention  has  got  the  numbers  he  wanted,  or  I  would 
forward  your  address  to  him. 

H.  L. — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  am  pleased  you  are 
able  to  make  your  sets  complete.  I  have  heard  from  another 
correspondent  saying  he  had  numbers  to  dispose  of.  I  would 
have  sent  on  his  address,  but  I  knew  you  were  suited. 

Mrs.  E.  M. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  cheering  letter. 
The  knowledge  that  some  one  is  appreciative  of  efforts  made  is 
always  a  great  help.  I  am  very  pleased  that  you  like  your 
books.     Your  selection  came  very  near  the  first  choice. 

I.  S. —  In  spite  of  your  command,  I  must  really  thank  you 
for  the  charming  cards  you  sent.  I  am  very  proud  of  them  as 
coming  from  an  unknown  correspondent.  Thank  you,  too,  for 
your  interesting  letters  and  enclosures.  What  a  busy  life  you 
must  lead  in  that  beautiful  spot,  and  a  very  interesting  one,  too, 
I  should  think,  amongst  so  many  strangers  with  all  their  varied 
characteristics  and  tastes  and  ideas.  I  do  not  know  your  part 
of  Scotland  yet,  but  the  views  of  it  you  sent  me  filled  me  with 
longing. 

T.  T. — Can  any  correspondents  help  "  T.  T."  to  find  the 
author  of  some  lines  of  which  he  only  knows  such  scattered 
fragments  as  the  following: 

"  I  asked  for  Truth, 

My  doubts  came  in," 
and — 

"  I  asked  for  Thee, 

And  Thou  didst  come 

To  take  me  home." 

Hermione. — I  am  afraid  you  could  not  add  much  to  your 
income  by  knitting.  Even  if  you  worked  up  a  connection  you 
could  make  but  very  little,  for  the  profits  over  and  above  the 
cost  of  wools,  etc.,  would  be  very  tiny,  and  you  would  have  to 
knit  many  articles  a  week  to  make  any  appreciable  sum. 

Jasper. — One  way  of  preparing  cod's  roe  for  breakfasts  or 
suppers  is  to  boil  it  for  half  an  hour  in  salt  water.  To  do  this 
you  must  tie  the  roe  in  a  clean  cloth,  just  as  you  would  a  roly- 
poly  pudding,  lift  it  out,  and  let  it  get  cold  before  proceeding. 
Next,  it  must  be  cut  into  thick  slices  and  dipped  in  egg  and 
breadcrumb,  and  fried.  It  should  be  served  on  slices  of  fried 
or  toasted  bread. 


Peggy. — The  excessive  flushing  of  the  face  may  be  due  to 
one  of  many  causes,  but  I  should  think  in  your  case  it  is 
due  to  excessive  self-consciousness  or  nervousness,  in  which 
case  nothing  but  increased  self-confidence  will  help  you  much. 
It  can  be  got  over,  but  requires  great  firmness  and  patience. 
Of  course,  if  you  are  of  a  nervous  disposition  the  cure  will  be 
slower,  for  every  time  you  get  run  down,  or  your  nerves  become 
overstrained,  you  will  find  the  tendency  to  flush  uncomfortably 
will  return  with  the  slightest  excitement,  exertion,  or  shyness. 
Flushing  often  is  due  to  indigestion,  or  too  free  indulgence  in 
eating  or  drinking,  or  it  may  come  from  some  aftection  of  the 
heart.  If  you  continue  to  feel  anxious,  you  would  be  wise  to 
consult  a  doctor. 

L.  M.  E. — You  can  quite  easily  improve  the  condition  of  your 
marble-topped  washstands,  by  using  the  following  mixture,  but 
you  should  prepare  the  mixture  beforehand,  or  you  will  find  it  a 
great  hindrance  in  the  midst  of  your  spring-cleaning.  Shred  a 
pound  of  yellow  soap  into  a  saucepan  with  a  pound  of  common 
washing  soda,  and  add  water  enough  to  cover  them  ;  bring  to 
the  boil,  and  continue  to  boil  until  both  soap  and  soda  are  quite 
dissolved,  then  add  two  ounces  of  powdered  potash  and  three- 
quarters  of  a  pound  of  whitening,  powdered.  Let  these  also 
come  to  the  boil,  pour  up  into  a  jar,  and  when  cold  use  as  a 
soap.  This  is  one  very  excellent  recipe,  but  if  you  do  not 
approve,  I  will  send  you  another  I  have  tried  and  found 
satisfactory. 

Alexandra. — I  should  think  it  would  be  quite  possible  for 
you  to  learn  to  make  Carrickmacross  lace,  or  rather  applique. 
You  had  better  write  to  Mrs.  Bidder,  St.  Ann's  Passage,  Man- 
chester, for  her  book  of  instructions  ;  it  costs  twopence,  I  think, 
without  the  postage.  She  will  be  able,  too,  to  supply  you  with 
the  muslin  or  net  that  you  want.  I  have  heard  that  the  former 
costs  about  one-and-eightpence  a  yard,  and  the  latter  as  much 
as  three-and-sixpence.  It  is  well  worth  spending  some  money 
on,  though,  and  it  is  work  well  worth  the  doing. 

A.  J.  K. — Newman  is  the  author  of  the  verse  you  enquire 
about.  The  poem  is  called  "Waiting  for  Morning."  The  first 
verse  begins 

They  are  at  rest : 
We  may  not  stir  the  heaven  of  their  repose 
With  loud-voiced  grief,  or  passionate  request. 

Or  selfish  plaint  for  those 
Who  in  the  mountain  grots  of  Eden  lie, 
And  hear  the  fourfold  river  as  it  hurries  by. 

The  whole  of  the  poem,  three  verses,  is  most  beautiful.  I 
think  you  will  find  it  in  a  volume  called  "  Lyra  Sacra," 
published  by  Methuen  &  Co. 

Grein. — You  should  have  put  the  fern  ball  away  in  a  dark 
cupboard  last  November  for  the  winter,  and  have  taken  it  out 
in  February,  and  have  put  it  into  a  pan  of  cold  water— rain 
water,  if  possible — for  about  an  hour,  after  which  it  should  have 
been  hung  up  in  its  place,  and  watered  about  twice  or  three 
times  a  week.  Sometimes  a  little  soapy  water  or  cold  tea-water 
does  good,  and  helps  to  give  the  plant  a  start — they  act  as 
stimulants,  and  the  soapy  water  provides  a  certain  amount  of 
nourishment.  I  am  sorry  you  did  not  ask  me  about  this  sooner 
Of  course  you  can  try  the  watering  now  and  watch  for  results. 
Your  fern  ball  does  not  seem  quite  dead. 

Puzzled. — You  really  cannot  expect  to  become  an  expert 
cook  after  only  a  month's  practice.  Cooking  would  not  be  the 
highly  paid  profession  it  is  if  it  were  so  easily  achieved.  To 
make  ox-tail  soup  there  are  many  recipes  ;  here  is  one  of  the 
many.  Divide  an  ox-tail — which  you  can  procure  from  any 
butcher — into  lengths  of  about  an  inch  and  an  half,  and  fry 
them  in  a  stew-pan  in  about  an  ounce  of  butter  previously 
melted,  stirring  them  about  in  it  for  about  five  minutes  ;  then 
add  two  quarts  of  stock  or  water,  and  bring  gently  to  the  boil  ; 
throw  in  a  teaspoonful  of  salt,  and  remove  the  scum  as  it  rises. 
Next  add  a  small  carrot,  a  turnip,  and  an  onion  with  two  cloves 
stuck  in  it,  a  little  celery,  a  blade  of  mace,  and  a  bouquet  garni. 
Stew  gently  for  two  hours  and  a  half,  strain  the  soup,  lift  the 
pieces  of  ox-tail  out  and  into  cold  water.  Mix  an  ounce  and 
an  half  of  flour  with  a  little  cold  water,  and  add  it  to  the  stock 
very  gradually  ;  simmer  for  twenty  minutes,  add  a  few  drops  of , 
lemon  juice  and  a  little  cayenne,  then  serve. 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  "The  Home  Department." 
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But  Joy  Cometh  " 


THE  sun  was  setting  over  the  Fidra,  and  the  waters  of  the 
Firth  of  Forth  lay  palpitating  in  a  haze  of  gold  and 
crimson  ;  the  glow  touched  the  green  links  of  North  Berwick, 
and  enveloped  the  scarlet-coated  golfers  in  its  soft  folds  of  light. 
Far  out  on  the  harbour  rocks  a  man  and  a  maid  watched 
the  radiant  sunset.  A  gleam  of  glory  stretched  to  their  very 
feet,  and  to  the  man  it  seemed  an  omen  of  good,  and  the  road 
by  which  he  would  enter  Paradise.  For  he  loved  the  woman 
by  his  side,  and  surely  his  love  was  returned.  Surely  it  was 
love,  albeit  unconscious  love,  that  gleamed  in  those  sweet  eyes  ; 
and  this  hour  would  see  its  birth  at  the  touch  of  his  hand  and 
the  sound  of  his  words. 

And  Ethel  Winstane  was  a  girl  to  be  loved.  His  eyes 
wandered  from  the  delicate  figure  to  the  proud  little  head  with 
its  wavy  brown  hair,  and  rested  tenderly  on  the  sweet  young 
face.  How  blue  her  eyes  were,  and  what  a  determined  little 
dimpled  chin  she  had  ! 

How  well  he  remembered  the  first  time  he  had  seen  her  ! 
An  overworked  London  minister,  John  Douglas  had  come 
down  to  the  lovely  Scottish  watering-place  to  recruit  mind  and 
body. 

Staying  at  the  same  boarding-house  was  a  pleasant-faced, 
elderly  lady,  with  whom  he  was  soon  on  the  best  of  terms.  The 
childless  widow  befriended  the  young  man  with  a  tact  and 
sympathy  which,  in  the  shattered  state  of  his  nerves,  was 
infinitely  soothing  and  comforting  ;  and  he,  in  his  turn,  confided 
to  her  his  hopes  and  plans,  his  dreams  and  ideals,  as  he  had 
never  thought  to  do  to  a  living  soul. 

He  soon  learned  that  Mrs.  Winstane  was  alone  in  the  world, 
save  for  a  nephew  and  niece  who  lived  in  London.  The  girl, 
Ethel,  was  a  typist,  and  the  boy  was  in  a  broker's  office.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  Ethel  was  the  apple  of  the  old  lady's  eye.  She 
was  never  tired  of  talking  of  her,  and  John  soon  became 
acquainted  with  the  whole  family  history.  He  was,  therefore 
full  of  sympathetic  delight  when,  one  day,  Mrs.  Winstane  met 
him,  waving  an  open  telegram,  and  e.Kclaiming,  "  Just  fancy  ! 
Here  is  a  wire  from  Ethel  saying  she  arrives  here  to-night.  I 
don't  know  how  she  can  have  managed  it,  for  in  her  last  letter 
she  said  positively  she  could  not  possibly  get  a  holiday  till 
September,  and  this  is  the  beginning  of  July." 

It  was  late  that  night  when  Ethel  Winstane  arrived,  and  she 
had  at  once  gone  to  her  room,  so  he  did  not  see  her  till  the  next 
morning,  when  her  aunt  introduced  them  at  the  breakfast-table. 
John  remembered  the  thrill  of  pity  and  astonishment,  as  he 
bowed,  not  to  the  bright,  laughing  girl  he  had  expected  to  see, 
but  to  a  sad-eyed,  white-faced  woman.  He  noted  the  pitiful 
droop  of  the  sweet  mouth,  and  that  dullness  of  the  eyes  that 
comes  from  much  weeping.  He  noticed,  too,  that  Mrs.  Win- 
stane's  face  bore  traces  of  tears,  and  he  felt  a  vague  appre- 
hension of  coming  sorrow  which  seemed  to  envelop  him  as 
well  as  these  two  frail  women. 

After  breakfast  Mrs.  Winstane  had  drawn  him  aside  and 
whispered  hurriedly,  "  My  niece  has  had  a  great  blow— her 
brother  has  just  sailed  for  South  America,  and  of  course  she 
feels  the  parting  very  much  ;  and  there  are  other  troubles,  too  ; 
so  please  do  not  speak  to  her  of  her  London  life." 

For  a  week  the  girl  had  gone  about  as  though  in  a  dream, 
starting  when  spoken  to,  sitting  for  hours  silently  gazing  out 
over  the  sea  with  eyes  that  never  lost  the  look  of  despair  which 
seemed  so  out  of  place  with  her  youthful  face  and  girlish  figure. 
What  could  that  look  mean  ?  It  was  not  mere  sorrow  at 
parting  with  a  beloved  brother  that  had  brought  it  there. 
There  was  something  of  shame  and  shrinking  in  it,  of  fearful 
anticipation,  as  though  waiting  for  some  dreaded  blow  to  fall. 

It  needed  only  a  glance  at  her  pure  young  face  to  assure 
John  Douglas  it  was  not  in  her  the  fault  lay  ;  and  with  his  bitter 
knowledge  of  the  temptations  of  London  life,  he  decided  that 
probably  her  brother  had  fallen  into  trouble — was  perhaps  even 
now  flying  from  the  clutch  of  the  law. 

As,  however,  neither  she  nor  her  aunt  ever  mentioned  the 
subject,  it  remained  a  mere  matter  of  conjecture  on  his  part. 
But  one  morning  Ethel  had  come  down  to  breakfast  looking 
better  than  he  had  yet  seen  her,  and  when  he  had  compli- 


mented her  on  her  improved  looks,  a  hard  expression  came  into 
her  eyes,  and  she  laughed  coldly  and  said,  "  Yes,  I  am  going  to 
enjoy  myself.  For  a  month  I  will  live.  I  will  have  no  past  and 
no  future,  but  only  the  present.  I  will  take  the  goods  the  gods 
provide,  and  eat  and  drink,  although  to-morrow  I  die." 

For  some  days  John  watched  her  with  a  growing  pain  at  his 
heart  as  she  proceeded  to  carry  out  her  resolve.  At  last  he 
could  stand  it  no  longer,  but  determined  to  -watch  his  oppor- 
tunity and  speak  to  her. 

This  was  not  long  in  arriving.  The  very  next  day  Mrs. 
Winstane  proposed  that  the  three  of  them  should  set  out  to 
climb  the  Law.  Off  they  started,  but  before  they  got  halfway 
up  Mrs.  Winstane  seated  herself  on  a  stone,  and  declared 
breathlessly  that  she  would  not  move  another  step,  but  would 
sit  there  and  await  their  return. 

Ethel  and  John  soon  reached  the  top  of  the  hill,  and  the  girl 
had  to  mount  the  extreme  point  and  balance  herself  on  the 
edge  of  rock  in  order  that  she  might  truthfully  say  she  had 
trodden  the  whole  Law  underfoot. 

As  John  watched  her  standing  there,  laughing  and  breath- 
less, so  young  and  sweet  and  fair,  with  her  pretty  hair  blown 
about  her  white  forehead,  and  her  eyes  bright  with  delight,  the 
conviction  was  borne  in  upon  him  that  "  it  was  not  good  that 
man  should  live  alone,"  and  what  a  desirable  creature  this 
would  be  for  a  man  to  love  and  cherish.  And  his  heart  beat 
more  quickly  at  the  thought  that  he  might  yet  win  her  and  call 
her  his  own. 

But  nothing  of  this  escaped  him  as  he  drew  her  gently  down 
to  a  seat  on  the  short  dry  grass  and  commanded  her  to  rest 
there  before  they  began  their  descent. 

For  a  few  minutes  they  sat  in  silence  watching  the  blue 
waters  of  the  Firth  breaking  white  against  the  rugged  cliffs  of 
the  Bass  Rock,  and  the  silver-sailed  boats  as  they  disappeared 
beyond  the  May  Island. 

At  length  Ethel  glanced  at  John  Douglas  and  said  laughingly, 
"Why,  how  serious  you  look,  Mr.  Douglas  ! — ^just  as  though  you 
were  going  to  administer  a  severe  scolding  to  some  one." 

"Do  I?"  said  John,  smiling  also,  but  speaking  gravely. 
"That  is  just  what  I  was  going  to  do." 

Ethel  was  about  to  make  some  laughing  rejoinder,  when  the 
sight  of  her  companion's  face  made  her  own  become  sober. 

"What  am  I  to  be  scolded  for.'"  she  asked  meekly. 

"  Can't  you  guess  ?  "  said  John.  "  Do  you  think  you  have 
been  behaving  well  this  last  week  ? " 

"  What  do  you  mean  .' "  stammered  Ethel,  but  the  conscious 
flush  showed  she  understood  the  question. 

"  Do  you  know,"  he  continued,  "you  have  been  trying  to  do 
me  an  injury  ?  You  have  been  trying  to  make  me  lower  my 
ideal  of  woman.  Now,  I  refuse  to  allow  this.  I  know  quite 
well  that  your  conduct  has  been  all  a  pretence.  You  may 
pretend  that  you  are  reckless  and  hard  and  cynical  and 
flippant,  but  I  know  otherwise.  Your  aunt  has  told  me  of  your 
tender  treatment  of  your  father  during  his  last  illness,  and  of 
the  noble  way  you  worked  and  made  a  home  for  your  young 
brother.  I  know  how  bravely  you  acted  during  these  times  of 
trial,  and  how  again  and  again  God  opened  up  a  way  before 
you.  And  since  He  in  His  wisdom  has  seen  fit  to  send  another 
trial  on  you,  will  He  fail  you  now?  Will  He  not  send  the 
needed  strength  to  bear  it  ?  Will  you  not  bravely  endure  until 
the  end  ?  'Sorrow  may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in 
the  morning.' " 

With  a  low  sob  Ethel  covered  her  face  with  her  hands. 
John  Douglas  sat  motionless. 

"  Heavenly  Father,  help  this  poor  child,"  was  his  voiceless 
prayer.  "  Let  her  feel  that  Thou  art  near,  and  that  underneath 
and  round  about  her  are  the  everlasting  arms." 

At  last  Ethel  rose,  and  John  saw  that  her  face  was  perfectly 
white  even  to  the  lips  ;  but  she  looked  at  him  steadily,  and  sakl 
quietly,  "Thank  you,  Mr.  Douglas.  Now  we  had  better  go 
down  to  auntie." 

After  that  John  watched  her  with  eyes  made  quick  by  love, 
and  he  saw  that,  although  often  sad  and  thoughtful,  she  became 
on  the  whole  more  quietly  cheerful,  as  though  whatever  had 
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been  troubling  her  had  been  laid  at  the  foot  of  the  Cross,  and 
her  mind  was  now  at  rest. 

The  time  that  followed  was  one  of  unalloyed  joy  to  John 
Douglas.  Walking,  golfing,  boating — they  were  always  to- 
gether, sometimes  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Winstane,  often  alone  ; 
and  as  Ethel  learned  more  and  more  to  depend  on  him  and 
turn  to  him  for  advice  and  help,  he  said  to  himself  that  surely 
this  friendship  and  confidence  must  ripen  into  love. 

But  now  had  come  the  close  of  her  holiday,  and  they  had 
come  out  together  to  watch  for  the  last  time  the  sunset  on  the 
waters,  and  John  had  determined  that  when  she  returned  to 
London  it  would  be  as  his  promised  wife.  At  this  time  the 
rocks  were  practically  deserted,  save  by  a  few  urchins  busy  with 
■what  they  called  "fishing"  down  at  the  water's  edge. 

The  two  had  been  sitting  in  silence  for  some  time,  when 
Ethel  sighed  and  said  softly,  "  This  will  be  something  to  look 
back  on  when  I  am  in  dreary  old  London  again." 

"  I  hope  it  won't  be  dreary  old  London,  Ethel,"  said  John 
gently.  "  Won't  you  let  me  try  to  make  it  bright  for  you  ? 
My  darling,  I  love  you  with  all  my  heart.  Will  you  be  my 
wife,  so  that  1  may  guard  you  and  care  for  you  all  my  life  ! " 
With  a  choking  cry  'Ethel  tore  her  hand  from  his,  and  for 
a  moment  the  man  thought  she  was  going  to  faint,  so  deadly 
pale  did  she  become,  but  with  an  effort  she  controlled  herself 
and  motioned  him  to  sit  still. 

Twice  she  tried  to  speak,  but  her  trembling  lips  refused  to 
utter  a  sound.  At  last  she  spoke,  but  in  a  voice  so  changed 
that  John  Douglas  started. 

"  I  am  married  already  !  "  she  gasped  out. 
"  Married  !     You  !     What  do  you  mean  ?     You  ! — a    mere 
child  ! "  said  John  sternly,  with  a  face  grown  suddenly  grey. 

"  Don't  condemn  me  unheard,"  she  said  piteously,  watching 
his  changed  face.  Let  me  tell  you  my  story.  Mother  died 
when  Archie  was  born,  and  1  was  always  a  little  mother  to  him. 
Whenever  he  was  in  trouble  he  always  came  to  me,  and  he 
would  be  good  with  me  when  no  one  else  could  manage  him. 
After  father  died  we  were  very  poor,  and  had  to  work  hard 
to  live.  Poor  Archie  was  not  accustomed  to  pinching  and 
saving,  and  in  order  to  keep  up  with  his  former  companions,  he 
borrowed  some  money  with  which  he  had  been  entrusted.  He 
didn't  mean  to  steal  it "  (piteously),  "  He  meant  to  pay  it  back. 
But  when  the  time  came  the  money  was  all  gone,  and  to  cover 
it"  (here  her  voice  sank  to  a  whisper)  "he  forged  his  master's 
name." 

For  a  few  minutes  she  was  silent.  Then  she  continued  in 
a  dull,  level  voice  : 

"  His  master  found  it  all  out,  and  he  came  to  our  lodgings 
one  night  and  told  me  that  unless  I  consented  to  be  his  wife,  my 
brother  would  sleep  in  gaol  that  very  night.  We  had  met  before, 
and  he  had  pestered  me  with  unwelcome  attentions. 

"  I  begged  and  prayed  him  to  have  mercy.  I  went  down  on 
my  knees  and  swore  to  repay  him  twenty  times  over,  but  I 
might  as  well  have  knelt  to  that  rock. 

"  Finally,  he  left  the  house  with  my  promise  to  marry  him. 
He,  on  his  part,  promised  to  destroy  the  cheque  in  my  presence 
before  we  were  married,  and  that  immediately  after  the  ceremony 
1  should  come  to  my  aunt  for  a  month  before  he  would  claim  me. 
"  Auntie  wanted  to  tell  you  the  truth  at  first,  but  I  made  her 
promise  not  to  breathe  a  word  of  it,  for  I  thought  the  shame  of 
it  would  kill  me.  But  1  have  been  punished  for  my  conceal- 
ment. I  have  brought  pain  on  you— the  best,  the  kindest  of 
friends.  Will  you  try  to  forgive  me  ? "  she  said  pleadingly. 
"You  see,  I  had  no  one  to  help  or  advise  me  ;  I  was  all  alone." 
And  here  she  broke  down  and  sobbed  bitterly. 

At  length  she  grew  quieter,  and  was  able  to  sit  up  and  dry 
her  eyes.  "  Please  forgive  me  and  try  to  forget  me,"  she  said 
wistfully  ;  "  for  after  to-night  we  must  not  meet  again." 

"  Yes.     It  will  be  best  so,"  said  John  heavily.     "  But  promise 
me,  if  you  ever  need  a  friend,  you  will  send  for  me.     Though  it 
be  years  after  this,  I  will  not  have  forgotten.     When  you  need 
me,  I  will  come.     By-the-bye,  what  is  the  man's  name  ?  " 
"  Ralph  Gumming." 

"  Not  Gumming  of  Gumming,  Henshilwood  &  Go.  ?"  cried 
John,  in  a  voice  of  horror.  And  as  she  bent  her  head  he 
groaned,  "  God  help  you,  poor,  unhappy  child ! " 

"  Leave  me,"  said  Ethel  faintly  ;  "  1  can  bear  no  more." 
One  long,  lingering  look  of  anguish,  and  the  two,  who  might 
have  been  all  the  world  to  each  other,  parted. 


The  sun  had  set.  A  cold,  grey  mist  was  creeping  up  the 
Firth.  The  waves  were  beating  angrily  against  the  rocks. 
The  gates  of  Paradise  were  closed,  and  they  were  outside 
them.  To  the  girl  sitting  alone  on  the  rocks  it  seemed  as 
though  a  veil  of  sorrow  were  enveloping  the  earth.  The  wailing 
wind,  herald  of  the  approaching  storm,  seemed  to  moan  and 
mutter  and  die  away  in  despair.  "  Oh,  what  might  have  been  ! 
— what  might  have  been  !  Father  of  Mercy,  have  pity  on  me  ! 
I  cannot  bear  it  1  "  The  girl  shrank  mentally  and  physically 
from  the  man  she  had  married ;  for  the  wolf  who  at  once  tears 
the  lamb  to  pieces  is  tenderness  itself  compared  to  the  human 
animal  who  subjects  the  soul  to  every  subtle  form  of  torture  and 
degradation  before  merciful  Death  releases  his  victim.  As 
Ethel  thought  shudderingly  of  the  morrow,  she  raised  her 
head,  and  there  before  her  stood  the  object  of  her  thoughts. 

Glothed  in  the  garb  of  a  gentleman,  his  face  denied  his 
dress.  Mean,  selfish,  sensual,  his  eyes  gloated  over  his  prize, 
while  she,  hardly  believing  the  evidence  of  her  senses,  stared 
silently  at  him. 

"Well,"  he  said  at  last,  "have  you  nothing  to  say  to  your 
loving  husband  ?  You're  rather  surprised  to  see  me,  aren't 
you?  But  I  didn't  know  what  tricks  you  might  be  up  to 
to- morrow,  my  dear,  so  1  thought  I'd  better  come  down  and 
escort  you  home  myself,  in  case  you  might  have  forgotten  the 
address."    And  he  burst  into  a  coarse  laugh. 

"  How  did  you  find  me  here  ?"  said  Ethel  dully. 

"  Oh  !  I've  been  watching  you  this  last  half-hour  from  the 
shore  through  these  glasses.  Been  having  a  flirtation  with  that 
parson  chap,  have  you?  You  want  me  to  look  after  you,  I  see- 
Yes,"  with  a  sudden  snarl,  "I've  bought  you,  and  I  mean  to 
stick  to  you,  my  lady.  I'm  your  master,  so  don't  try  any  tricks 
with  me,  or  it  will  be  the  worse  for  you  and  your  precious 
brother  too." 

"  You  can't  touch  Archie  now,"  said  Ethel  quickly.  "  He  is 
safe  from  you." 

"  Oh  !  is  he  ?"  said  the  man,  nodding  mysteriously.  "  You 
look  out,  or  you'll  soon  see." 

It  was  only  an  idle  threat,  but  it  made  the  girl's  heart  sick 
with  fear.  Had  her  sacrifice  been  in  vain?  Was  her  brother, 
after  all,  to  fall  into  the  hands  of  this  man  ? 

Having  effectually  subdued  the  girl  and  asserted  his  position, 
Ralph  Gumming  now  sat  down  beside  her,  and  proceeded  to 
make  himself  agreeable  according  to  his  own  ideas. 

"  By  George  ! "  he  exclaimed  suddenly.  "  Look  at  these 
youngsters  down  there.  Some  of  them  will  be  in  the  water  soon, 
if  they  don't  take  care.  Hi!  you  down  there  !"  he  shouted. 
Gome  up  out  of  that.     It's  time  you  were  home  in  bed." 

The  boys  laughed,  and  shouted  derisively  in  reply  ;  and  one 
of  them  balanced  himself  on  a  rock  over  which  the  water  was 
already  splashing.  One  moment  he  stood  there  ;  the  next,  he 
was  gone.  A  white,  terrified  face  and  a  little,  outstretched 
hand  was  seen  for  an  instant,  and  then  nothing  but  the  sullen 
water  beating  heavily  on  the  rocks. 

As  Ethel  sat  there  horrified,  unable  to  move  or  utter  a  sound, 
staring  at  the  place  where  the  child  had  disappeared,  the  man 
beside  her  had  sprung  up,  and  was  leaping  down  the  rocks, 
throwing  off  his  coat  as  he  ran. 

"  Run  for  a  boat,"  he  shouted  to  the  terrified  boys,  and 
then,  without  a  moment's  pause,  he  plunged  into  the  water. 

To  the  girl  on  the  rocks  it  seemed  an  eternity  before  he 
reappeared,  holding  in  one  hand  the  unconscious  boy.  It  was 
useless  to  attempt  to  land  on  those  jagged  rocks  in  the  then 
state  of  the  tide  ;  but  he  kept  himself  and  his  burden  afloat 
till  a  boat  darted  round  the  little  pier,  and  strong  hands  were 
stretched  out  for  the  rescued  child.  Just  as  the  child  was  pulled 
into  the  boat,  Ralph  Gumming  flung  up  his  arms  and  sank  like 
a  stone. 

Half  an  hour  afterwards  the  body  was  recovered,  and  carried 
reverently  to  the  little  lifeboat  house. 

"  Heart  failure,"  the  doctor  said.  "  Probably  caused  by  the 
sudden  plunge  into  the  chilly  waters." 

Ethel  cried  till  she  could  cry  no  more.  "  How  dreadful ! — 
how  terrible  !  "  she  said,  "  to  be  cut  off  without  a  moment's 
warning,  with  no  time  to  utter  a  cry  or  prayer  for  mercy  !" 

"  Ethel,"  said  her  aunt,  "  you  must  not  think  of  it  thus.  Who 
knows  what  lightning  flash  passed  between  him  and  his  Maker? 
He  has  gone  to  a  Judge  Who  is  merciful  as  well  as  just.  Perhaps 
his  death  may  help  to  make  amends  for  his  life." 
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Jnexpensive  Jirtistie  Jurniture. 
^X,  S.  BROWN  Sc  SONS 

65,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


THE  NEW 

'TAMWORTH'  Bedroom  Suite 

In  Solid  Satin  Walnut.    French  Polishod. 
Complete,  Carriage  Paid,  £6  17s.   6d. 
Mirror-door  Wauliobe. 

Dressing  Chest  with  2  long  drawers  and  fine  mirror. 
Marble-top  Washstand,  with  tile  back  and  towel  rails. 
Strong  Bedroom  Chair. 

Carriage  Paid,  £6  17«.  6d. 


PHOTOS  ON  REQUEST. 


Sound  and  Reliable  Qoods. 


RIDER  AGENTS  WANTED 

One  In  ench  district  to  ride  and  exlilMt  a  sample 
iy(j4  Cycle.     WrUtfor  special  <ij)er.  ilitjhest  Rrado 

BHilsh     Mado    Cycles 
Ji^oll^  £2, 10   to   £6 

New    Departure     Coaster    Hubs.    Dost    Makes 
Tyres,  and  best  British  made  equipment. 

Onn  Second -Hand    Cycles 

L\M\3    all    makes     *■  f      .^      -P  P     1  fl 
Rood    as     now.       «>'     tO     X^^.'V 

Great  factory  clearing  sale  at  halffaciory  prices. 

Ten  ilays '  Free  Tmial  is  allowed 

on  every  cycle.     Money  with  carriaRe  charges 
refunded  without  question  if  not   gutiyfaol 
I  taking  orders  from  sample  mac 

,  fnniished  by  us.    Our  agents  are 

making  large  proflls. 
Sundries,  Sowing  Machines,  Phono( 

MEAD    GYGLE 

89.  Paradise  St..  Liverpool,  &  l^i  Charing  Cross  Rd.,  London. 


CHnn   n  UIULE.  famished  by  us.    Our  agents  are 

Write  at  once  for  free  catalogues. 

Phonographs,  ic.  at  Jtalj  prtce*. 

GOm       Dept.  14L, 


Dr.  J.  R.  MILLER- 


3/6 


Our  New  Edens,  and  other 

Meditations  for  Silent  Times.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D  D., 
Author  of  "The  Silent  Times 
Series,"  etc. 

"A  devotional    book    of  real    beauty.     The   whole  volume, 
indeed,  is  full  of  refreshing  and  inspiring  thoughts."— jVciwrf. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  Lokdon,  E.G. 


f 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  at    Is.  IJrf.,  2s.  9</.,  4s.  6^,  and  lis. 


I    (o'lMIO.  THE   world's  cure. 

FOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA.  &c.,  &c. 


A   DOMESTIC  SERVANT  ami 


Use  Vi-Cocoa  when  Spring-Cleaning. 


MiM  A.  EVANS. 
96.  Blcnbetn  Qar. 
dcDS,  Erlcifb  Rm4, 
Rcadiif.  wrilci:— 

"  I  have  now  t«#Mi 
u«ing  your  Vi-Coco» 
fur  tlif  c«  or  four  year  v 
and  ffluM  uy  I  fiitrl  tt 
very  MiMaiatng. 

"  I  am  a  doioestic 
M-rvani,  whi«e  houn 
arc  loniif.  and  my  work 
is  At  all  tiinc^  very 
rattiniine.  r\|>cci«lly 
at  Ihin  lime  of  the 
jear  w)en  w«  ar« 
^prins -cleaning, 

"  t  find  nnihiag  to 
braces  me  up  *«  a 
cup  of  Vi-Cocoa.  and 
I  recoaimend  h  to  all 
workers  whose  hours 
•tre  long,  as  it  i»  very 
rtficshing- 

"Yoo  arc  welcome 
to  make  whatever  use 
of  this  you  likr. " 


"UNDOUBTED  PURITY  AND  SIK^SCTH.'— Medical Ma^atine. 

"IN  THE  FRONT  RANK    OF  REALLY  VALUABLE  VOOVS." -I.anttt. 


Favoured  by 

tbe 

Homes  and 


W' 


Hospital* 

of 

Great  Britain. 


ADllRPSS  : 

DR.  TIBBIES'  VI-COCOA,  LTD.,  60,  Bunhlll  Row,  LONDON,  EC. 


D.A.I^TT'V       S.A.]VIf>IL.E       FX^EE. 


S 


TELL  COOK 


:^ 


W         T/iisOnfy A;6?i.l»       ^ 


ASTHMA   ^/p££- 


RELIEVED 


I 


It  coatt  you  nothing  to  prove  tbe  value  of  Hlnktmin'i 
Asthma  Kelievrr  In  Aiihma,  Bronchltii.  Whoopmg 
(Jough,  as  a  post  card  will  brinfijfou  a  FREE  TRIAL 
It  is  supplied  bv  all  Chemists  in  ilns  at  L-,  or  \ 
bame  price  by  J.  HIN  KSMAN,  Cnemisi,  Carlul 


post  tire 
ilie,  N.B. 


I 


REACH'S  uAC'  CURTAINS 


NOW  IS  THE  TIME  TO  ^END  FOR  *"•■""•• »»?»« ^^?»'°,<"i^„: 

IT  CONTAINS  355  O  ^  ~  ""' 


II   I  l\^^^\'^tiir^,-A"^w.       LACE  CURTAINS. 

ILLUSTRATIONS  OF      Swiss  curtains. 


he   most   Artislic   Buyers 
leil.       I'isl    FKliti.  .< 

MADRAS   Utt.tl.Kir 


DIRECT   FROM  THE   LOOMS. 


COLLARETTES,  .n 


I  LADIES    *  GENT.S'  HOSllKV 

'  TABLE  Ic  HOUSEHOLD  LINENS. 


Kill  LI  K   BLIMJS. 
LACES.  BLOUSES,  ETC. 


1904      POPULAR      PAROB7I  Ol  /       I.OT  ISe  conulns  1  p«lr  Dra^imrrcwm    riin»in".  hiirh<l»»'i.  rich  dnuk'ii.  •<Ui«e<1  from  tl>f  r»al.  4  )r*.  kiM.  .Jw*  »  T>K. 

„        J      .,*    'i"^*'^»»r»      ■^#*r»\*C^      ^1/"    wide:  3  I'aii^  ALIKE  IMiiiTi::-moiii  r.iriimt.  choice  artistic  deuEii  fram  iiM  P,>ii,t  LacF.  it  rdvkac.aoia.  »M..W«rM 

'       ~     '  "  ■  V:  I  pair  f,isl;r.>ii,t!.t,' Rrise  R.sr  Curtains:  I  T.ihleCenfre.  C.iiip'ire  make;  setorTrflw  T.t^C<>*.T».  o*.  45h». 

.  ,if  dernf-itive  .irt.     o,alitr  and  Ourabiliiv  uneiPialled.  proved  bv  increased  jreariy  •.!»*.     l'Ma«llfl«rfiK  Ifce 

&    SONS.    LISTER    GATE,    136,    NOTTINGHAM.     CWrtaWltlWd  liw. 


,  diiTAMe  qualit' 

SMn^Iler.       CA'..,..„   ...    ......    «*,-.      r-..ru   ..   ..es.r 

Dest  parcel  ever  offered.    Prue  Medals,  Toronto,  Chicago. 


-  .   -  -juality  ;  t  pair  new  Art  Stvle  Bedroom  Curtains  3  vdv.  long,  qn  in';,  wide  :  i  pair  f,isl 
lone,  s  ^miller.      CARRIAOE  PAID.  at/-.     Ecru  if  desired.     Designs  in  nrw  styles  of  dr'-n'-nriv 


Signs 
S.    PEACH 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

There  were  only  five  names  in  the  Preachers  Compe- 
tition. "  Webb-Peploe,"  of  course,  should  be  taken  as  one 
name. 

The  correct  solution  was— 

Jowett 

Clifford 

Campbell 

Horton 

Webb-Peploe 

The  incorrect  mention  of  six  names  misled  many  of  you, 

1  am  afraid. 

I  have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  prizes  to— 
Geoffrey  W.  Robinson, 

Laleham,  Downleaze, 

Bristol  ; 

Margaret  Moir, 

30,  Shandon  Crescent, 

Edinburgh. 


the  doubled  edge.  Make  lots  of  little  clips  near  together  ;  then 
when  you  have  clipped  from  beginning  to  end,  fold  round  the 
paper  carefully,  round  and  round,  and  you  will  find  you  have  a 
pretty  flower.  I  made  a  big  bouquet  one  day  for  mother,  and 
tied  it  round  with  ribbon.  You  can  make  the  flowers  any  size, 
and  can  cut  out  green  leaves  from  green  paper. 

Your  loving 

Gladys  Nervin. 

Dorothy  Horn  writes  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

On  Easter  morning  we,  my  brother  Stanley  and  I,  gave 
mother  two  chocolate  eggs.  Mine  was  little,  with  cream  in  it, 
Stanley's  was  bigger,  but  mine  was  in  a  sweet  little  basket  with 
pink  fluffy  stuff.  Father  said  we  should  both  write  a  verse  of 
Easter  greeting  to  give  with  our  eggs.  He  gave  us  a  quarter  of 
an  hour  only  to  do  it.  This  is  Stanley's  verse  (Stanley  is 
twelve) : 

Here  is  an  egg. 
This  is  Easter  day. 

Take  my  egg,  mother  dear, 
And  let  us  be  bright  and  gay. 


52. 


An  extra  prize  will  be  sent  to — 

Ida  Ratci.iffe, 

>Iorfolk  Road, 

Dalston,  N.E. 

Very  Highly  Commended 
Carl    W.    Fairhall,   Ruth    Baynes,   Guy   Wiehen,   Gwilym 
Lewis  Jenkins,  S.  O.  Matthews,  Lovel  Mack,  Nettie  Allpress. 

I  am  very  glad  Gertrude  and  Walter  Home  are  going  to 
compete.     I  hope  they  will  try  the  Handwriting  Competition. 

The  clock  you  sent  in  was  very  nice,  Frank  Curtis,  only  it  did 
not  arrive  in  time  to  be  judged  with  the  others.— I  hope  you  will 
try  again,  Lovel  Mack.— I  wish  your  clock  had  been  in  time, 
Amelia  E.  Moir  ;  it  was  very  good. 

Ruth  Baynes  writes  to  thank  me  for  her  prize,  which  she 
likes  very  much.— The  prize  shall  certainly  be  changed,  Nellie 
Hesketh  ;  I  am  sorry  the  same  book  was  sent.  I  congratulate 
you  on  your  success  in  winning  a  prize  in  Home  and  Abroad. — 
In  reply  to  Sydney  Elwood,  1  think  she  did  quite  right,  and  I 
am  delighted  to  hear  she  collected  so  much  money. 
Here  is  a  letter  from  South  Africa  : 

King  Williamstown. 
February  24. 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  read  from  the  paper  boys  and  girls  are  writing  letters 
to  you  hoping  to  get  a  prize.     So  this  is  my  first  letter  to  you. 

1  think  you  would  like  to  know  we  have  very  good  schools  — 
the  Collegiate  for  girls,  and  Dale  College  for  boys,  where  I  go 
I  am  in  the  fourth  standard.  There  are  two  hundred  boys  and 
seventy-two  boarders.  Five  churches  for  white  people  and 
several  for  natives.  The  population  of  this  town  is  about  seven 
thousand. 

Hoping  to  hear  from  you  soon,  and  please  give  me  time  to 
try  for  a  prize. 

From  your  sincere  nephew, 

Harry  Ford. 

P.S. — Have  you  any  nephews  in  South  Africa? 

I  have  one  or  two,  Harry,  but  not  many.  Thank  you  very 
much  for  your  letter.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  you  time  to  try 
in  the  ordinary  competitions,  Harry,  but  I  offer  a  prize  for  the 
best  letter  written  to  me  before  August  i,  from  any  niece  or 
nephew  abroad.     Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

Gladys  Nervin  sends  me  a  nice  letter  written  on  lavender- 
coloured  pap)er  with  an  edging  of  daisies  : 

My  DEAR  Aunt  Matty, 

1  have  had  so  many  colds  lately  1  have  had  to  stay 
indoors,  and  have  been  very  dull.  But  one  day  mother  hit  on 
the  plan  of  making  paper  flowers.  You  can  get  sheets  of  thin 
coloured  paper  from  any  stationer.  You  get  some  scissors  and 
cut  a  long  piece  of  paper  (say  pink)  say  eight  inches  wide, 
double  it,and  then  clip  it  with  the  scissors  about  two  inches  up,  on 


This  is  my  verse  (I  am  eleven)  : 

An  egg  I  send  you  in  this  basket  — 

It  is  made  of  chocolate  ; 
May  Easter  joys  be  near  you,  dear, 
And  Easter  joys  around  you  wait. 

Father   said  we  were  both  very  bad  poets.     Please   print  my 

letter. 

Your  affectionate, 

Dorothy  H.  Horn. 

Agnes  Wilson's  letter  is  very  interesting,  but  I  have  not 
room  to  print  it  all.  She  says,  "  My  dolls  are  having  a  party 
on  Thursday,  and  1  wish  you  could  come."  It  may  interest 
my  little  friends  to  see  the  invitation  Agnes  has  sent  out. 
on  a  card  with  gilt  edges  : 


It  is 


REQUEST  THE   PLEASURE  OF 

Aunt  Matty's    Company 

At  a  Tea  Party,  on  Thursday,  at  4.30. 

Easter  Eggs, 
Hundreds  and  Thousands,  i 
The  Nursery.  Gingerbread  Cake. 


I    wish    I    could 
behaved  well. 


have    come,  Agnes,  and    I   hope   the   dolls 


AUNT  MATTY. 


Handwriting  Competition 

Two  beautiful  books  will  be  given  to  the  boy  or  girl  who 
sends  in  the  best  written  copy  of  the  text— 

"  Knock,  and  it  shall  be  opened  unto  you." 

State  name,  age,  and  address  clearly,  and  send  your  papers 
in  before  April  30 to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


The  Lily  and  the   Sash 

"There  is  the  most  lovely  lily  in  the  window  of  the  flower- 
shop  in  High  Street,  mamma,"  said  Dolly  Fenton  one  afternoon 
at  tea. 

Dolly  always  enjoyed  tea  specially.  School  was  over ; 
there  was  the  long  evening  to  look  forward  to.  Besides,  Dolly 
liked  bread-and-butter  and  raspberry  jam,  and  she  was  always 
very  hungry  indeed. 

Mrs.  Fenton  asked  how  much  the  lily  was.  "  I  suppose  it  is 
very  dear  ?  "  she  remarked,  as  she  handed  Dolly  her  second  cup 
of  tea 

{Continued  on  page  291) 
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A  COCOA 

YOU  CAN  ENJOY. 


If  you  want  a  Cocoa  that  is  not  only  the  Best 
for  nutritive,  sustaining  and  invigorating  properties, 
but  one  that  you  can  thoroughly  enjoy,  drink 
Van  Houten's.  It  retains  that  delightful  aroma 
and  exquisite  flavour  natural  to  the  finest  Cocoa 
bean.  It  is  as  delightful  to  the  taste  as  it  is 
beneficial  to  health. 

van  |]outen*5  ^ocoa 

UNEQUALLED    FOR    ECONOMY    IN    USE. 


—    MICHAEL  J.   F.  MCCARTHY'S    ^ 

6/-                     NEW   BOOK                     6/- 

Rome  in  Ireland. 

By  Michael  J.  F.  McCarthy, 

Author  of   "Priests  and   People  in   Ireland," 
"  Five  Years  in  Ireland,"  etc. 

REV.    H.    A.    A.    KENNEDY. 

Crown  Svo,  clolh,   7S.    6cla    net. 

ST.   PAUL'S 
CONCEPTIONS  OF 
THE  LAST  THINGS. 

By    the    Rev.    H.    A.    A.    KENNEDY, 
M.A..  D.Sc. 

"  This  is  a  study  in  the  history  of  early  Christian 
thought.     That  description  fixes  its  method  and  its 
hmits.  ...  In  an  investigation  of  Pauh'nism  under- 
taken   for   another   purpose,    I    h.ad    been   growingly 
impressed  by  the  vital  bearing  of  St.  Paul's  eschato- 
logical  outlook  upon  his  theology  as  a  whole.     His 
conceptions  of  the  I.ast  Things  were  manifestly  factors 
of  supreme    importance   in   the   organisation   of  his 
religious  thought." — From  Preface. 

"  Rome    in    Ireland "   is    the    title   of  a    new    work    whicli 
cannot  fail  to  create  widespread  interest  and  comment.     The 
author  is  Mr.  Michael   McCarthy,  whose  fame  was  established 
by  his  earlier  books,  "Five  Years  in  Ireland"  and  "Priests 
and    People   in    Ireland."      In   his   new  work,    Mr.    McCarthy 
continues   his   campaign    against    the    predominance    of    the 
Roman    Calholic   clergy  in    Ireland.     He   deals    mainly  with 
the  education  question,  especially  in   so  far  as  it   relates  to 
the  proposal  for  a  State-aided  Catholic  University,  but  he  also 
touches  on  the  crusade  being  carried  on  in  the  south  of  the 
island  against  Protestantism  by  the  Calholic  Association.     He 
writes  as  a  Catholic,  though  his  criticism  of  the  methods  of 
the  Roman  hierarchy  is  none  the  less  vigorous  on  that  account. 
His  earlier  works  created  a  great  sensation,  and  the  same  will 
no  doubt  prove  true  of  his  latest  book,  which  is  certain  to  be 
carefully  studied  on  both  sides  of  St.  George's  Channel   by 
all  who  are  interested  in  the  great  problem  of  education. 
"And  the  priests  thereof  teach  for  hire, 
And  the  prophets  thereof  divine  for  money." 

— Micah  iii.  II. 
These  significant  words  appear  in  the  title-page  of  "  Rome  in 
Ireland." 

Pnblished  by 
HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  n,  PaternoMar  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  'without 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


DR.  ROBINSON  SOUTTAR'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/6. 

Alcohol : 

Its  Place  and  Power  in  Legislation. 

By   ROBINSON   SOUTTAR,    M.A.,   D.C.L., 

Author  of  "A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Peoples,"  etc. 

"It  gives  an  account  of  its  subject  at  once  interesting  and  learned, 
reviewing  the  history  of  licensing  in  Kngland,  and  surveying  the 
present  position  of  the  liquor  laws,  not  only  in  that  country  and 
in  Scotland,  but  also  in  the  United  States,  Canada,  Russia,  and 
in  Scandinavia.  Special  chapters  treat  of  public-house  trusts,  the 
habitual  inebriate,  and  kindred  topics.  The  book  is  a  valuable  con- 
tribution to  the  growing  literature  written  to  inform  thoughtful  readers 
anxious  to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  drunkenness."— 5co/swaM. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


^CIl)Rr*=-^  CYCLES 


MONTH  t^Y^.  it         4t       SI' EC  MA.  I.    UVFEU. 

600  New  Cycles,  £3  10  a 
SCO  Genuine  B.  S.  A.,  £6  10. 
Sumple  Victory  Motor  Cycle,  £26. 

Sfnt  Carriage  Paid  hf/ore  Faytnent. 

DEREHAM    ROAD   CYCLE    CO.,    NORWICH.! 


mn 


PA 

GLADDEN.! 

BY  ELIZABETH  CHERRY  WALTZ. 

Second  Edition  fiearfy  exhausted. 

Third     Edition    in    the    Press. 

Illustrated.     6s. 

British  Weekly.  —  .  .  .  This  story  will  breathe  spiritual 

quickening  into  many  hearts,   for   hanily  since   John    Bunyan 

lias  any  writer  painted  such  a  lovable  type  of  Christian  man." 

HODDER 

Publishfd  by                                                         1 
&  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.        1 

REV.    HUGH  FALCONER. 

NOW  READY.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6Cl. 

The  Maid  of  Shulam. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  FALCONER.  M.A.,  B.D., 

Minister  of  Trinity  Presbyterian  C/iiur/t,  Nolting  Hill. 

This  volume  gives  the  results,  not  the  processes,  of  a  personal 
endeavour  to  understand  a  fascinating  if  mysterious  poem,  and 
seeks  to  bring  the  reader  a  little  nearer  the  Song  itself,  and  to 
inlerpret,  if  haply  it  may  so  be,  some  tones  of  the  Voice  which 
still  speaks  through  it  to  the  passing  generation  of  men. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


Things  Worth  Noting 

Important  to  Mothers. — It  is  most  important  that  every 
mother  should  possess  a  clinical  thermometer,  although  I  am 
afraid  that  in  nine  cases  out  of  ten  mothers  do  not  possess 
one.     The  temperature  of  the  body  is  considered  the  natural 

index  of  life  and  death. 
The  ordinary  clinicaJ 
thermometer  is,  however, 
almost  useless  to  any  but 
the  practised  hand,  on 
account  of  the  difficulty 
which  is  experienced  in 
re-setting  it.  It  looks 
quite  easy  to  give  the 
tube  a  sharp  shake,  and 
by  this  means  jerk  the 
mercury  into  place,  but  to 
any  but  the  practised  hand  it  is  by  no  means  a  simple  operation. 
Mr.  G.  H.  Zeal,  of  82,  Turnmill  Street,  London,  E.G.,  has 
motmted  a  thermometer  which  can  be  easily  reset  by  pressing 
a  flattened  bulb  at  one  end.  The  accompanying  illustration 
shows  the  mode  of  re-setting.  This  thermometer  is  called  the 
"  Repello,"  and  costs  from  ^s.  post  free. 

A  Wonderful  Production. — The  Peri-Lusta  Embroidery 
Cottons  are  a  wonderful  production,  having  quite  the  brilliant 
lustre  of  silk.  For  all  kinds  of  embroidery,  crochet,  and 
knitting  Peti-Lusta  is  a  capital  substitute  for  silk,  and  it 
possesses  the  indispensable  quality  of  retaining  its  brilliance 
and  lustre  after  washing.  The  knitting  yarns  are  particularly 
suitable  for  ladies'  and  gentlemen's  socks,  etc.,  as  in  addition  to 
ils  washing  so  well  it  is  very  durable.  For  good  bold  work  on 
canvas  and  similar  materials  nothing  can  better  Peri-Lusta,  and 
for  all  kinds  of  white  needlework,  darning,  etc.,  Peri-Lusta 
white  flannel  embroidery  will  be  found  most  acceptable.  Peri- 
Lusta  embroideries  can  be  obtained  at  any  Art  Needlework  or 
Berlin  Wool  Repository,  and  is  very  inexpensive. 

Van  Houten's  GoCOA. — Of  all  the  beverages  which  are 
in  daily  use,  none  is  more  generally  consumed  than  cocoa. 
We  often  hear  that  so-and-so  must  not  drink  this  or  drink 
that,  but  it  is  quite  the  exception  to  find  that  cocoa  is  forbidden. 
Van  Houten's  Gocoa  is  a  very  favourite  brand,  and  a  great 
many  people  have  a  preference  for  it.  It  has  an  excellent 
natural,  fully  developed  flavour,  and  it  possesses  all  the  qualities 
of  a  perfect  food.  It  not  only  builds  up  and  renews  the  system, 
but,  what  is  equally  important,  gives  strength  and  energy  for 
the  day's  work.  It  is  very  light  and  refreshing,  and  is  easy  of 
digestion  and  assimilation,  in  that  all  its  goodness  is  available. 
It  is,  too,  very  economical  in  use  on  account  of  its  great 
strength,  and  it  is  very  stimulating  and  a  healthy  tonic.  Van 
Houten's  Cocoa  has  been  very  highly  spoken  of  by  the  press. 
Both  the  Lancet  and  the  British  Medical  Journal  recoinmend 
it.  The  former  journal  states  :  "  It  possesses  the  delicate 
aroma  characteristic  of  the  finest  descriptions  of  the  cocoa 
bean.  Pure  and  unmixed,  it  goes  a  long  way,  and  is  really 
cheaper  to  use  in  the  end.  Yields  a  maximum  proportion  of 
the  valuable  food-constituents  of  the  cocoa  bean,  and,  of  more 
importance  still,  these  are  presented  in  a  condition  more  easy 
of  assimilation  and  digestion  than  in  cocoa  not  so  prepared." 
The  British  Medical  Journal  says  :  ''  It  is  admirable.  In 
flavour  it  is  peifect  ;  and  it  is  so  pure  and  well  prepared,  that 
it  may  with  great  advantage  be  largely  used." 

Children's  Footwear. — Messrs.  Daniel  Neal  &  Sons, 
Ltd.,  of  68  and  70,  Edgware  Road,  London,  are  specialists 
in  children's  footgear,  and  those  who  wish  to  secure  comfort 
for  their  children  at  the  present,  and  shapely  feet  in  the  future, 

should  write  to  this  firm 
for  their  illustrated  list, 
or,  if  possible,  call  upon 
them  and  inspect  their 
specialities.  Their  "Fat- 
Foot"  shoe,  of  which  we 
give  an  illustration,  is  an 
ideal  baby  shoe,  which 
allows  plenty  of  room  for 
the  toes  to  spiead,  and 
renders  chafing  or  cramp- 
ing of  the  foot  impossible. 
Sandals  are  one  of  the 
best  forms  of  footwear 
for  children,  especially 
—      ■        —  during  the  summer 

months.  Messrs.  Neal  supply  a  sandal  called  the  "  Cashmere," 
which  has  an  advantage  over  the  Roman  style,  inasmuch  as 
the  main  strap  passes  over  instead  of  between  the  toes.  Another 
make  called  the  "Toe-Cap"  sandal  is  quite  a  speciality.  In 
this  all  the  toes  are  protected  with  a  cap,  while  the  greater 
part  of  the  foot  is  uncovered.  Messrs.  Neal's  catalogue  can 
be  obtained  by  any  one  for  the  asking,  and  apart  from 
children's  footgear  it  contains  particulars  of  this  firm's  hygienic 
boots  for  adults,  and  various  appliances  for  assisting  weak 
ankles,    inturning  toes,  etc. 
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"  Two-and-sixpence,"  answered  Dolly.  "  Mamma,  I  did 
wish  I  could  buy  it  for  father.  He  would  like  to  lie  and  watch 
it.     It's  so  white  and  lovely." 

Mr.  Fenton  was  an  invalid,  and  at  the  time  of  my  story  he 
was  worse  than  usual.  The  Fentons  were  very  poor,  and  could 
not  afford  to  buy  many  flowers  in  winter-time.  So  Mrs.  Fenton 
shook  her  head  when  Dolly  spoke. 

"  We  could  not  get  it  just  now,  I  think,  darling." 

"  Well,  I  wish  we  could,  mother.  Two-and-sixpence  is  not 
so  very  much,"  grumbled  Dolly.  "  I  believe  it  would  make 
father  better  to  look  at  it." 

Mrs.  Fenton  laughed,  Dolly  frowned,  and  no  more  was  said. 

Next  day  Dolly  and  her  mother  walked  up  the  High  Street 
together.  It  was  Saturday  morning,  and  Dolly  had  a  holiday. 
They  were  going  to  buy  a  new  sash  for  Dolly's  rather  shabby 
party-frock. 

"  It  will  be  splendid  to  have  a  new  sash  !"  exclaimed  Dolly, 
with  enthusiasm,  as  they  stood  before  the  draper's  window. 
"  Mamma,  do  you  like  the  pale  blue  with  the  long  tassels, 
or  the  pure  white,  or  the  white  with  the  flecks  of  blue?  I 
think  I  like  the  all  pale  blue.  I  really  believe,  mamma,  that 
I  haven't  had  a  new  sash  since  I  was  five  years  old  ;  and  I'm 
eleven  now.     Six  years  !     Let  us  go  in  now,  mamma." 

After  some  little  time  the  sash  was  chosen.  It  was  the 
prettiest  blue  silk  imaginable,  and  Dolly  was  a  very  proud 
little  girl  as  she  walked  homewards  up  the  sunny  street 
with  the  parcel  firmly  held  in  her  hand. 

"  There  is  the  lily,"  Mrs.  Fenton  said  as  they  passed  the 
flower-shop. 

"  Mamma,  so  it  is  !  I  had  forgotten  about  it.  But  it's  lovely. 
Why,  a  new  bud  has  come  out  !  " 

It  was  indeed  a  beautiful  flower,  tall  and  stately,  with  snowy 
white  blossoms  among  delicate  green  leaves. 

"  I  wish  I  could  afford  it,"  murmured  Mrs.  Fenton,  looking 
down  at  the  thin,  worn  purse  she  carried.  "  Come  along, 
Dolly  dear  ;    we  must  get  home." 

Dolly  was  very  silent  all  the  way. 

That  afternoon,  when  Mrs.  Fenton  went  in,  was  as  her  wont, 
to  read  to  her  husband,  to  her  great  surprise  she  perceived  the 
lily,  white  and  fragrant,  blooming  beside  the  window. 

"  David,  where  did  thai  come  from  ?  "  she  exclaimed,  nearly 
dropping  the  tray  she  carried. 

"  A  present  from  Dolly,  my  dear.  I  must  say  I  feel  better 
already,"  said  Mr.  Fenton,  smiling  with  pleasure  as  he  looked  at 
the  flower.    "  It  has  done  me  more  good  than  many  medicines." 

"  Oh  !  mamma,"  said  a  hurried,  soft  little  voice  from  the 
other  side  of  the  bed,  "  1  thought  I  did  not  really  need  a 
sash.  If  the  other  is  washed  and  ironed  again,  it  will  look 
quite  nice.  So  I  went  back  to  the  shop,  and  said  I  did  not 
need  the  sash  ;  and  I  know  the  girl  so  well  in  the  shop,  you 
see,  she  said  she  didn't  mind  taking  it  back  as  I  explained. 
And  oh  1  mother,  it  doesn't  matter  about  the  sash.  You  don't 
really  mind,  do  you  ?     I " 

"  You  should  have  asked  me,"  began  Mrs.  Fenton  when 
Dolly  ceased.     "  You  should " 

"  Don't  be  angry,  wife,"  interposed  Mr.  Fenton,  putting  his 
hand  out  for  Dolly's. 

"  I'm  not  angry,"  said  mamma. 

Her  eyes  were  full  of  tears,  and  she  kissed  her  little  girl. 

As  for  the  lily,  it  lasted  for  week  after  week,  and  it  grew 
lovelier  still. 

Mr.  Fenton  began  to  get  better. 

"  Of  course,  it  is  all  the  lily's  doing,"  declared  Dolly. 


The  Bible  is  the  most  dramatic  book  in  the  world.  It 
introduces  its  characters  and  its  scenes  without  preface.  Per- 
haps it  would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it  does  not  introduce 
them  at  all.  It  does  not  show  us  a  dropping  of  the  old  curtain 
and  a  lifting  of  the  new.  There  is  no  curtain.  You  find 
yourself  suddenly,  unexpectedly,  without  prelude  and  without 
preparation,  in  the  midst  of  new  surroundings,  and  in  the 
centre  of  fresh  lives.  The  narrative  of  the  life  of  Jesus  is 
conducted  on  the  same  principles.  There  is  no  line  of  de- 
marcation between  to-day  and  to-morrow.  You  are  at  one 
moment  in  the  streets  of  Nazareth,  and  the  next  in  the 
market-place  of  Capernaum  ;  and  there  is  no  record  of  a 
transition  from  the  one  to  the  other.  The  Book  which  most 
professes  to  be  inspired  of  God  has  left  the  largest  margin  to 
the  imagination  of  man. 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 

(i)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 
of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children  are  placed 
either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST  Section  or  in 
the  Church  of  England  Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

(2)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(3)  Has  to-day  OVER  7,250  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

under  its  care. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh    CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  10,402 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 

Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1 ,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has  always  about  900  BABIES  to  maintain,  thus 

constituting  the  largest  Infants'  Orphanage  and 
Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL   ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING   LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  1 4,894 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(16)  Has     already      RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,448  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  AT  LEAST  £100  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone.  £ii>  will  maintain  a  healthy  child  in  the 
Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering  child  costs 
^30  per  annum. 

(18)  ^10  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 
Will    not    kind    hearts  everywhere    pity    and    help 

Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger,  Cold, 
and  Destitution  ? 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK.  AND 
UNION  OP  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK,  LTD. 
(PRESCOTT'S  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices- 
is  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
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A  Free  Church  fuuuc  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.  Illustrated  Prosoectus  on  application 
to  the  Head  Master. 
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A    PROTESTANT     DICTIONARY. 

Containing  articles  on  the  History,  Doctrines,  and  Practices  of  the  Christian  Church,     Edited  by 
the  Rev.   CHARLES  H.  H.  WRIGHT,   D.D.,   M.A.,   Ph.D.,  and   the   Rev.   CHARLES   NEIL,    M.A. 

With  Plates  and  Illustrations.     8vo,  cloth,  15s.  net. 

"While  there  is  no  lack  of  literature  on  the  controversy  with  the  Roman  Catholic  Church,  there  has  hitherto  been  no  single 
volume  to  which  lecturers  and  preachers  could  turn  for  help  on  so  many  points  and  with  the  same  confidence  that  they  may  now 
do  to  the  Protestant  Dictionary.  On  matters  of  doctrine  and  practice,  the  reader  may  now  have  at  hand  clear  and  definite  information 
regarding  the  theories  and  rules  of  the  Church  of  Rome." — Christian. 

"Of  the  value  of  the  work  there  can  be  no  question.  It  should  be  on  the  shelves  of  all  the  Evangelical  clergy  and  laity 
who  desire  to  understand  the  position  of  their  own  Church  in  contrast  with  that  of  open  or  veiled  Romanism.  Their  thanks  are 
due  to  the  editors  for  planning  and  carrying  to  its  completion  so  valuable  an  addition  to  controversial  literature." — Record. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,   Paternoster  Row,   London. 


A  YANKEE    ON    THE    YANGTZE. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Shanghai  through  the  Central  Kingdom  to  Burma. 

By   WILLIAM    EDGAR    GEIL,   Author  of  "  The   Isle  that  is  called   Patmos,"   "  Ocean  and  Isle." 

With  too  Full-page  Illustrations.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s.  \Keady  Shortly. 

William  Edgar  Geil,  the  author  of  "  A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze."  is  a  great  traveller.     He  is  the  only  living  man  who  has  crossed  both 

China  and  Tropical  Africa,  and  was  the  first  traveller  to  go  up  the  Yangtze  on  a  native  gunboat  accompanied  by  a  Mandarin  specially  appointed. 

His  was  the  first  gunboat  flying  the  American  flag  to  ascend  the  rapids  and  pass  through  the  magnificent  gorges  of  the  great  Yangtze  Kiver. 

He  accomplished  a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred  miles  on  the  Yangtze,  thence  over  seven  hundred  miles  across  the  lofty  mountains  of  far 
Western  China,  and  the  vast  western  plateau  to  Yunnan  Fu.  His  travels  then  took  him  westward  through  the  province  of  Yuiman,  visiting 
villages  of  the  wild  men  of  the  mountains,  the  Kachins  and  the  Shans,  and  crossing  the  Nanpoung  River  into  British  Burma. 

Mr.  Geil  was  afforded  conspicuous  courtesies  by  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government,  and  had  opportunities  both  novel  and  important.  He 
was  granted  long  interviews  with  Viceroys  and  other  high  officials. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,   Paternoster  Row,  London. 


CHRISTIAN  FAITH   IN  AN  AGE  OF  SCIENCE. 

By  WILLIAM   NORTH   RICE,  Ph.D.,  LL.D.,  Professor  of  Geology  in  Wesleyan  University. 

The  book  aims  to  show  the  faith  lx)rn  in  an  unscientific  age,  nevertheless  able  to  adapt  itself  to  the  very  different  environment  of  a  scientific 
age.  The  history  is  traced  of  those  scientific  discoveries  which  have  resulted  in  the  development  of  the  three  characteristic  ideas  of  modern 
science— the  extension  of  the  universe  in  space,  its  extension  in  time,  and  its  unity.  The  conservation  of  energy  and  the  evolution  of  life  are 
among  the  topics  discussed.     The  modification  of  Christian  doctrine  consequent  upon  these  discoveries  is  noted. 

The  personality  of  God  and  His  relation  to  the  universe  ate  treated  from  the  standpoint  of  the  scientific  conception  of  natural  law.  Special 
application  of  this  discussion  is  made  to  the  subjects  of  providence  and  miracles. 

Just  Published.    Illustrated.    Cro-wn  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

HODDER     &     STOUGHTON,    27,    Paternoster    Row,    London. 
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HODDER  &  8T0UGHT0N  have  pleasure  in  drawing 
the  attention  of  all  readers  of  "The  British  Monthly" 
to  the  very  important  work  by  the 

REV.    H.  A.  A.   KENNEDY, 

M.A.,    D.Sc, 

which  they  have  just  published,  price  7b.  6d.  net.  It  is 
entitled 

ST.    PAUL'S    CONCEPTIONS 
OF  THE    LAST  THINGS, 

and  will  certainly  prove  to  be  a  striking  contribution 
to  the  study  and  history  of  early  Christian  thought. 
When  Dr.  Kennedy  was  appointed  to  the  Cunningham 
Lectureship  he  chose  the  subject  discussed  in  this  volume 
for  the  following  reasons :  - 

(1)  The  vital  bearing  of   St.   Paul's    Eschatological 

outlook  upon  his  theology  as  a  whole. 

(2)  The  prevailing  confusion  as  to  the  precise  inter- 

pretation of  his  statements. 

(3)  The  use    made    of   passages    selected  from   the 

writings  of  St.  Paul  to  support  all  sorts  of 
most  conflicting  theories  in  the  innumerable 
publications  of  modern  times  having  the  Last 
Things  for  their  theme. 

Such  considerations  suggested  to  Dr.  Kennedy  a  fresh 
investigation  of  the  sources,  an  investigation  which 
should  keep  in  close  touch  with  the  genesis  of  the 
Apostle's  thought,  and  the  result  is  a  volume  of  which 
the  scope  and  importance  may  well  be  judged  by  a 
consideration  of  its  main  divisions. 

The  Place  of  Eschatology  in  St.  Paul's  Religious 
Thought.  Formative  Influences  in  St.  Paul's  Conception 
of  the  Last  Things.  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  Life  and 
Death.  St.  Paul's  Conceptions  of  the  Parousia  and  the 
Judgment.  St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Resurrection. 
St.  Paul's  Conception  of  the  Consummation  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God.— The  Pauline  Eschatology  and  Hellenism. 

IIODDKR  *i  STOUGIITO.N,  27,  Palernostcr  Row,  Lnndu.i. 


WORKS  BY 


DAVID    LYALL. 


Just  published,  price  6^. 

THE   CORNER-STONE. 

The  Record  of  an  Old  House. 

THE  LIGHTS  OF  HOME.     Third  Thousand,  6s. 

"There  are  touches  in  this  book  thai  are  quite  unique  and  in- 
imitable.'—AV/osiVwo-  Ttmrs. 

THE       BELLS      OF       PORTKNOCKIE.        Fourth 

Thousand,  ds. 
"  The  atories  have  touches  of  genuine  pathua  and  of  temJer 
humour.  All  of  them  are  unatrained  and  natural,  and  all  are  inspired 
und  directed  by  the  spirit  uf  earnest  and  honest  goodness  which, 
.nfter  all,  is  one  of  the  great  powers  in  literature  and  life."— 
Siufsfttmi. 

THE      REDEMPTION      OF      NEIL     MACLEAN. 

Second  Kdilion,  completing  Kourlh  Thousand,  tys. 

"  Full  of  the   lender  and   humorous  delineations  ol   Scottiah  hl« 

whicli  has  m:»rkcd  David  Lvall's  nihtr  bo*iks."     .AraJemv. 

THE  FLOWERS  O'  THE  FOREST.    Second  Edition, 
completing  Fourth  Thousand,  6j. 

**A    good    piece    of  work.      Ihf    narrative   is    alwaya    clear    and 

forcible.*'— >Vo/i/«/i«. 

THE  LAND  O'  THE  LEAL.     Eleventh  Thousand.  6/. 

"The  talcs  arc  tender  and  pathetic,  permeated  with  simple 
reli>rious  Iceling.  much  more  likelv  to  edify  the  ordinary  reader  than 
what  are  known  as  Siind.iy  B-wks."— /"iwr*. 

DAVID    LYALL'S    LOVE    STORY.      Se^^th    Tb«i. 

sand.  6j' 

"  [a    interesting    and  thoruuphly  wholesome,    and   May  well  act 

as  a  corrcetive   to   the   pessimistic  and     decadent    fktioa    now    in 
voRue."— riwir*. 

THE  TWO  MISS  JEFFREYS.     Third  Thou&and,  6r. 

"  I  he  L>>nk  is  sure  "t  it.t  !*uccrs«  at  s  talente<t  work  in  a 
[M'pular  branch  of  fiction.'— 5corfsw««. 
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Manufacturers:  The  "MATCHLESS"  Metal  Polish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool. 
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NOTICES 

All  communications  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Thk  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  ■will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  June  20,  should  reach 
the  Editor  by  May  31  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  June  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  friends  of  Rawdon  College  are  much  gratified 
by  Mr.  Blomfield's  acceptance  of  the  Principal- 
ship.  It  is  recognised 
that  he  is  an  exact 
and  laborious  scholar, 
who  will  maintain  the 
best  traditions  of  the 
college,  and  who,  at 
the  same  time,  is  well 
fitted  to  train  young 
men  for  the  practical 
work  of  the  ministry. 
Mr.  Blomfield's  pre- 
decessor at  Coventry, 
Mr.  Henderson,  is  now 
Principal  of  the  Baptist 
College  in  Bristol.  Of 
him,  Mr.  Blomfield 
says,  it  is  impossible 
to  exaggerate  the  work 
he  did  at  Coventry. 
In  1884,  during  his 
ministry,  the  beautiful 
Queen's  Road  Church 
was  opened,  the  total 
cost  having  been 
^11,000.  The  history 
of  the  congregation 
dates  back  to  Puritan 
times,  and  it  still  re- 
tains some  old-world 
characteristics.  For 
example,  bazaars  are 
not  approved  of,  al- 
though the  people  are 
most  generous  givers, 
and  no  service  is  ever  •''*'"''  *J'  •*''»"''  *"  '■»■■  Cmcntry 

,  .  ,  REV.  W.  E.  HLO.M 

advertised.     Mr.  th«  new  pkinchal 


Henderson's  remarkable  Adult  Schools  have  l)cen  further 
developed  by  Mr.  Blomfield,  and  have  now  a  large 
membership.  The  old  Cow  Lane  chapel  has  been  de- 
veloped as  an  institute,  with  lecture-hall,  class-rooms, 
and  recreation-rooms.  Cards  are  permitted,  along  with 
dominoes  and  bagatelle,  but  no  playing  for  money.  Mr. 
Blomfield  addresses  the  men  on  the  last  Sunday  of  each 
month,  on  religious  questions  of  the  day.  The  children's 
work  at  Coventry  has  grown  to  large  proportions  under  Mr. 
Blomfield.  He  believes  that  a  minister's  first  task  is  that 
of  getting  hold  of  the  little  ones.  At  Queen's  Road  there 
is  a  Bible  class  of  two  hundred  and  fifty  children  between 
the  ages  of  seven  and  thirteen.  Catechising  classes  are 
held,  with  good  results.  During  the  past  year  Mr. 
Blomfield  has  taken  "The  Holy  War"  as  his  subject 

Mr.  Blomfield  confes.ses  that,  for  many  reasons,  he  would 
have  preferred  to  continue  the  strenuous  life  of  the  pulpit ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  his  pet  hobby  has  been  Hebrew 
and  Old  Testament  literature,  and  he  has  always  had  a 

secret  inclination  to- 
wards the  life  of  a 
college  teacher.  Mr. 
Blomfield  has  enjoyed 
excellent  health,  and 
has  been  able  to  take 
three  full  services 
each  Sunday.  Cycling 
has  been  his  chief 
recreation.  Two  or 
three  times  each  week 
he  tried  to  make 
leisure  for  Hebrew 
study.  He  has  been 
several  times  in  Ger- 
many, and  considers 
Kwald  the  prince  of 
Biblical  critics.  Dr. 
Reynolds,  of  Ches- 
hunt,  is,  he  says,  his 
ideal  of  a  college  pre- 
sident, and  there  can 
be  no  doubt  that  the 
new  Principal  of  Raw- 
don possesses  many 
of  those  qualities 
which  in  Dr.  Reynolds 
were  universally  ad- 
mired. 

The  Baptist  Union 
has  done  well  in  elect- 
ing Judge  Willis  to 
the  vice  -  presidency, 
which  carries  with  it 
HEi-L..  U..V..  B.D.  ^^^    presidency    next 

or    Kawics   ColLMliM  "^ 
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Phoio  by  R.   IV.  Hmues,  East  Dercliajii 

JUDGE  WILLIS,  K.C. 
Vice-President  of  the  Baptist  Union 

year.  He  is  an  influential  layman  holding  high  position 
in  East  Anglia,  which  has  long  been  a  Baptist  strong- 
hold. There  for  many  years  he  has  served  the  denomi- 
nation with  most  commendable  loyalty  and  devotion,  and 
the  honour  which  has  just  been  conferred  upon  him  is 
richly  deserved.  Judge  Willis  is  a  man  of  marked 
individuality.  A  whole-hearted  admirer  of  the  Puritans, 
he  strikingly  reproduces  in  his  own  character  not  a  few 
of  their  characteristics.  A  sturdy  independence  both  in 
thought  and  action,  undaunted  courage,  intensity  of  con- 
viction, and,  above  all,  an  unwavering  loyalty  to  the 
saving  truths  of  Christianity,  make  him  a  strong  man  and 
a  worthy  upholder  of  all  that  is  brightest  and  best  in 
the  Puritan  faith.  He  possesses,  too,  what  were  perhaps 
not  conspicuous  features  in  the  Puritan  character— a  cheery 
optimism  and  a  kindliness  of  nature  which  have  endeared 
him  to  all  classes  of  the  people  in  Norfolk.  One  of  Judge 
Willis's  principal  recreations,  to  quote  his  own  quaint 
description,  is  "  walking  by  the  side  of  brook  and  river, 
speaking  to  everybody  he  meets,  and  seeing  how  much  there 
is  in  others  to  be  admired  and  loved."  Surely  this  is  the 
spirit  of  Christian  teaching  personified  ? 


Miltonic  collections  in  the  country.  On  Sunday  mornings 
the  judge  attends  the  little  Baptist  chapel  in  the  village,  and 
in  the  evenings  he  occasionally  is  a  worshipper  in  the  parish 
church,  the  Rector,  Dr.  Jessop,  being  a  personal  friend. 
Judge  Willis  does  not  preach,  but  he  is  a  frequent  lecturer 
on  Shakespeare,  Bacon,  Bishop  Hall,  Burke,  and  Spurgeon. 
At  the  meetings  of  the  Norfolk  Baptist  Association  and  the 
Federation  of  Free  Churches  he  is  a  familiar  figure,  and  it 
would  be  difficult  to  over-estimate  the  encouragement  and 
help  he  is  constantly  giving  to  needy  village  churches 
throughout  the  county. 

We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  a  photograph  of  the 
original  warrant  for  Bunyan's  arrest,  which  was  sold  for 
^335  the  other  day  in  a  London  auction  room.  When,  in 
1887,  the  Chauncy  collection  of  autographs  came  to  the 
hammer  in  London,  among  them  was  found  this  most 
interesting  relic  of  the  Immortal  Dreamer.  At  that  time  it 
came  into  the  possession  of  Mr.  W.  G.  Thorpe,  F.G.S.,  of 
the  Middle  Temple,  out  of  whose  hands  it  has  just 
passed.  The  warrant  is  dated  March  4,  1674  (New 
Style,  1675),  and  is  addressed:  "To  the  Constables  of 
Bedford."  Attached  to  it  are  the  names  of  thirteen 
magistrates,  among  them  that  of  Bunyan's  old  enemy, 
William  Foster,  who.  Dr.  John  Brown,  Bunyan's  biographer, 
tells  us,  was  probably  the  main  mover  in  the  arrest.  It  is 
indeed  a  thousand   pities   that  so  valuable  a  treasure  of 


Judge  Willis's  home  is  at  East  Dereham,  in  Norfolk, 
where,  it  is  interesting  to  recall,  the  poet  Cowper  spent  the 
declining  years  of  his  fitful  life.  And  there  is  no  more 
charming  home  in  all  the  country-side  than  that  of  Seaming 
Grange.  The  judge  is  an  ardent  book-collector,  particularly 
of  those  belonging  to  Puritan  times,  and  the  shelves  of  his 
immense  library  of  17,000  volumes  are  thickly  studded 
with  the  treasures  of  the  literature  of  the  Commonwealtli. 
He  possesses  nearly  every  edition  of  Milton,  some  of  them 
very  rare,  and  every  biography  of  the  poet,  from  Phillips's 
down  to  the  most  recent.  In  fact,  it  may  be  said  with- 
out hesitation  that  Mr.  Willis  has  one  of  thf  finest  private 
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Nonconformity  was  not  secured  for  the  very  fine  collection 
of  Bunyan  relics  brought  together  largely  through  the 
indefatigable  labours  of  Dr.  Brown,  and  which  now  have 
found  a  perminent  home  at  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford. 

Thk  late  Rev.  William  Ross,  of  Cowcaddens,  Glasgow,  was 
a  very  notable  man  in  his  way.      He  was  for  years  minister 
at  Rothesay,  where  he  made  no  very  conspicuous    mark. 
But,  like  many    men,  he    developed    when    he  found  his 
sphere,  and  in  the  Cowcaddcns  Church,  Glasgow,  he  had  a 
unique  career.     The  church  was  kept  open  for  meetings 
every    night,    and    a 
great  work  in  the  way 
of  conversion  and  re- 
clamation was  accom- 
plished.    As  this  work 
went    on,    Mr.    Ross 
visibly  grew  in  mental 
and    spiritual    stature, 
and    by   the    end    he 
was   a   great    force    in 
Scotland.     He    was 
an    influence    to    the 
students  to  whom   he 
spoke    of    evangelistic 
work,  and  everywhere 
welcome  and  success- 
ful   as    an    evangelist. 
As     his      friend     Dr. 
Whyle  said,  he  was  a 
believer    if    any    man 
ever    was    one.      Mr. 
Ross's  son  is  the  able 
and  scholarly  Presby- 
terian   minister    at 
Redhill,    the    Rev.    J. 
M.    E.    Ross,    whose 
little  book  on  Christ, 
recently  published,  has 
achieved  success.    Mr. 
William  Ross  was  fond 
of    stories,    and    the 
present    writer    recalls 
one    which     he     was 
wont  to  tell  with  great 
zest.      At  the  famous 
meeting  of  the  British 
Association  at  Belfast, 

when  Professor  Tyndall  was  President,  Ross  was  the  guest 
of  the  late  Rev.  Dr.  William  Johnston.  He  arrived  in 
time  to  hear  Tyndall's  address.  Robertson  Smith,  who 
was  his  fellow-guest,  did  not  reach  Belfast  till  late  at 
night.  He  had  to  go  through  Ross's  room  in  order  to 
reach  his  own.  Robertson  Smith  wakened  up  Ross  with 
the  question,  "Well,  Ross,  what  did  Tyndall  say?" 
Ross  sat  up  and  collected  his  thoughts.  He  repeated 
as  well  as  he  could  what  Tyndall  had  said  about  Hume's 
position.  "  Hume,"  said  Robertson  Smith,  "  never  said 
that."  "  I  cannot  be  responsible,"  said  Ross  ;  "  that  was 
what  Tyndall  said  Hume  said."  "  Hume  never  said 
anything  of  the  kind,"  repeated  Smith.  Next  morning 
Smith  was   early  at   Queen's  College  to  verify  his   statc- 
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ment,  and    penned  the  trenchant  letter  in  criticism  of 
Tyndall    to    which    no  answer  was  e?er  made  or  could 

be  made. 

One  of  the  happiest  of  the  early  May  meetings  was  that 
of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society,  which  had  as  its 
chairman  the  Marquis  of  Northampton,  and  for  its  chief 
speaker  Viscount  Midlcton,  father  of  Mr.  Brodrick.  The 
Centenary  celebrations  have  done  much  to  deepen  interest 
everywhere  in  the  Society's  work,  and,  a.^  the  Secretary 
remarked,  the  past  year  was  the  most  remarkable  in   its 

history.  "  We  never 
had  greater  reason," 
said  Mr.  Ritson,  "  to 
sound  the  note  of 
praise  and  thanks- 
giving." The  Report 
mentioned,  <J  propos 
of  the  Far  East,  that 
while  the  work  in 
Korea  is  being  some- 
what hindered  by  the 
war,  in  Japan  thirty- 
two  thousand  more 
Bibles  and  Testaments 
have  been  distributed 
than  in  the  previous 
year ;  and  in  China 
the  circulation  of  the 
Scriptures  has  again 
beaten  all  records. 
In  speaking  of  the 
publication  of  the 
Society's  Histor)',  Mr. 
Ritson  remarked, "  We 
gladly  acknowledge 
that  it  was  God's  hand 
that  singled  out  Mr. 
Canton  for  this  great 
work."  The  most 
touching  incident  of 
the  meeting  was  the 
speech  of  the  blind 
Viscount  Midleton. 
He  felt  his  way  along 
the  front  of  the  plat- 
form, and  was  helped 
gently  to  a  seat  by 
Lord  Northampton,  who  read  for  him  the  resolution 
which  he  was  to  propose.  I^rd  Midleton  had  a  hearty 
reception,  and  the  tall,  white-headed  figure  was  listened 
to  with  reverential  patience. 

The  late  Dr.  Samuel  Smiles,  in  some  respects,  held  a 
unique  position  as  a  man  of  letters.  He  was  the  oldest 
British  author,  though  Sir  Theodore  Martin,  who  had  a 
contribution  in  last  month's  Blachvood,  was  a  close  second. 
Dr.  Smiles,  too,  was  the  last  survivor  of  a  school  of  litera- 
ture which,  enormously  popular  in  its  day,  has  long  been 
a  spent  force.  His  career  as  author  and  compiler  belonged 
to  (luite  other  times,  and  he  had  so  long  withdrawn  from  the 
dust  and  din  of  life's  battle  that  he  was  practically  unknown 
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to  the  younger  generation.  It  is  forty-five  years  since  he 
published  "  Self-Help,"  his  most  successful  work,  of  which 
a  quarter  of  a  million  copies  were  sold.  The  book  con- 
tained a  message  for  the  days  before  School  Boards,  when 
young  people,  and  especially  those  of  the  poorer  classes, 
had  to  a  large  extent  to  rely  upon  their  own  resources  for 
their  education,  and  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  it  was  pro- 
ductive of  lasting  moral  results.  The  gospel  of  selfhelp 
may  be  narrow  and  may  easily  degenerate  into  a  form  of 
undiluted  selfishness,  but  equally  true  is  it  that  it  has  many 
wholesome  lessons  to  teach,  and  Dr.  Smiles's  book  can  still 
be  read  with  much  profit. 


Dr.  Smiles,  in  the  course  of  his  long  pilgrimage  of  ninety 
one  years,  met  many  of  the 
most  remarkable  people  of  the 
nineteenth  century,  and  his 
Memoirs,  which  are  likely  to 
be  published,  probably  by 
Mr.  Murray,  at  an  early 
dale,  will  doubtless  prove 
interesting  reading.  In  his 
native  town  of  Haddington 
he  was  medically  attended 
when  a  boy  by  Dr.  Welsh, 
the  father  of  Jane  Welsh 
Carlyle,  and  he  well  remem- 
bered the  future  wife  of  the 
Chelsea  sage.  Dr.  Smiles 
began  his  own  career  as  a 
surgeon  in  Haddington  when 
he  was  only  twenty,  and  it 
was  in  accordance  with  the 
fitness  of  things  that  his  first 
book  should  be  on  "  Physical 
Education."  He  offered  his 
treatise  to  the  then  recently 
founded  firm  of  W.  &  R. 
Chambers,  but  he  was  in- 
formed by  William  Chambers 
that  a  similar  work  had 
been  promised  the  firm  by 
Dr.  Andrew  Combe.  Subse- 
quently William  Chambers,  disappointed  in  Dr.  Combe, 
requested  Smiles  to  send  the  copy  of  the  work;-  but 
it  was  too  late,  for  the  little  book  had  been  published 
in  the  interval  by  Oliver  &  Boyd.  Messrs.  Chambers, 
however,  gave  the  book  an  excellent  notice  in  their 
Journal. 


his  working  life,  his  leisure  being  devoted  to  writing 
the  biographies  of  George  and  Robert  Stephenson  and 
his  "  Lives  of  the  Engineers."  Dr.  Smiles  wrote  his 
books  with  his  own  hand,  and  made  comparatively  few 
corrections  in  the  proofs.  He  was  a  strong  believer 
in  the  wholesome  influence  of  biography,  and  always 
aimed  at  making  his  books  strong  on  the  personal 
side.  He  was  constantly  looking  out  for  good  stories 
illustrative  of  some  trait  in  the  character  of  his  heroes. 
Personally,  Dr.  Smiles  was  a  man  of  genial  and  kindly 
disposition.  His  tastes  were  simple  and  homely,  and 
when  he  had  passed  into  his  ninety-second  year  he 
would  hardly  confess  to  having  known  what  illness  was. 
There  was  an  old-world  quaintness  about  his  ways. 
Rarely   did    he   make   public   appearances,  and  his  home 

was  his  club.  He  was  a 
man  of  lofty  character  and 
deep  religious  conviction,  who 
sought  by  means  of  a  facile 
pen  to  imprint  upon  young 
minds  the  all-important  lesson 
of  character-building  and  the 
moral  value  which  attaches 
to  the  contemplation  of 
things  lovely  and  of  good 
report. 
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Unsuccessful  as  a  surgeon.  Dr.  Smiles  turned  his 
thoughts  to  journalism,  and  for  a  time  he  controlled  the 
destinies  of  the  Leeds  Times,  conducting  the  paper  with 
considerable  ability.  He  was  an  ardent  politician,  and 
he  attained  a  high  reputation  in  Yorkshire  as  a  Free 
Trade  orator,  his  interest  in  the  movement  bringing 
him  into  personal  touch  with  Cobden  and  Bright.  By 
this  time  the  railway  fever  was  at  its  height,  and 
Dr.  Smiles,  becoming  acquainted  with  the  Stephensons, 
forsook  journalism  and  turned  railway  manager,  a 
sphere  which  occupied  most  of  his  time  for  the   rest    of 


Dr.  P'orsvth,  who  has 
been  elected  Chairman  of  the 
Congregational  Union  for  next 
year,  will  be  fifty-six  this  year. 
He  is  a  native  of  Aberdeen, 
coming  of  a  Celtic  stock. 
His  mother  was  a  Macpherson 
of  Kingussie,  and  his  father 
came  from  Lower  Speyside. 
Dr.  Forsyth's  early  education 
was  obtained  first  at  the  Parish 
School  and  afterwards  at  the 
Grammar  School  of  Aberdeea 
His  parents  lived  near  the 
harbour,  and  he  used  to  de- 
light in  watching  the  ships 
as  they  came  and  went.  Mayne  Reid  was  his  favourite 
novelist,  and  he'  and  his  schoolmate  the  late  Professor 
Elmslie  used  to  read  novels  in  the  intervals  of  their 
classes.  From  the  Grammar  School  young  Forsyth  pro- 
ceeded to  the  University,  graduated  first  class,  and  took 
the  gold  medal  in  i86g.  Amongst  his  contemporaries 
were  Professor  Minto,  Dr.  William  Hunter,  and  Professor 
Ramsay.  He  took  the  first  place  in  both  Professor 
Bain's  classes,  and  to  this  teacher  he  acknowledges  a 
special  debt  of  gratitude.  After  leaving  the  University 
Dr.  Forsyth  went  to  Gottingen,  on  the  advice  and  with 
the  assistance  of  the  late  Professor  Robertson  Smith, 
who  was  a  year  or  two  his  senior  at  the  University. 
Before  entering  the  ministry  he  spent  a  year  at  New 
College,  Hampstead,  then  under  the  Principalship  of 
Dr.  Newth.  He  was  a  member  of  Mr.  Baldwin  Brown's 
church  at  Brixton,  and  used  often  to  travel  to  South 
London     to    church     on     Sundays.      Dr.     Forsyth     held 
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pastorates  at  Shipley ;  St.  Thomas's  Square,  Hackney ; 
Cheetham  Hill,  Manchester ;  Leicester,  and  Cambridge. 
It  was  in  1894  that  he  removed  to  Cambridge,  and 
there  lie  suffered  from  a  serious  breakdown.  He  has 
now  entirely  recovered  from  the  effects  of  this  illness, 
and  enjoys  excellent  health.  Dr.  Forsyth  has  already 
made  himself  a  power  in  London  Congregationalism,  and 
there  is  no  more  welcome  visitor  to  the  country  churches. 

Through  the  kindness  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society,  we  have  succeeded  in  obtaining  the  most  recent 
and  life-like  portrait  of  Dr.  Griffith  John  which  forms 
the  subject  of  our  presentation  plate.  The  distinguished 
missionary  will  soon  have  completed  fifty  years  of  heroic 
service  in  China.  It  was  in  1855  that  Dr.  John,  then 
a  young  man  of  twenty-four,  set  sail  from  our  shores, 
after  having  been  ordained  a  missionary  at  Ebenezer 
Chapel,  in  his  native  town  of  Swansea.  It  is  worth  re- 
calling the  fact  that  in  1888  the  Congregational  Union, 
wishing  to  recognise  his  manifold  labours,  elected  Dr. 
John  to  the  Chairmanship,  but  owing  to  important 
work  then  claiming  his  attention  at  Hankow,  he  had 
to  decline  the  honour.  Some  eight  years  ago  there 
was  a  prospect  of  a  well-earned  holiday,  but  it  had  to 
be  deferred,  and  Dr.  John  has 
never  seen  his  way  to  cross  the 
seas  since. 


After  a  dangerous  and  exhausting 
illness  extending  over  many  months. 
Dr.  Aked,  of  Pembroke  Chapel, 
Liverpool,  is  returning  from  his  Swiss 
retreat  largely  restored  to  health.  He 
hopes  to  occupy  his  old  pulpit  on  the 
last  Sunday  morning  of  May.  His 
congregation  naturally  are  much  elated 
at  his  approaching  return,  and  it  goes 
without  saying  that  a  most  cordial 
welcome  awaits  the  pastor  after  more 
than  a  year  of  exile.  There  will,  of 
course,  be  intense  eagerness  to  see 
and  hear  Dr.  Aked  on  May  29th,  on 
his  first  public  appearance  after  his 
long  and  trying  illness,  and  the  seating 
capacity  of  Pembroke  Chapel  will  be 
taxed  to  the  utmost.  Special  arrange- 
ments for  the  morning  service  are  now 
in  progress,  and  the  deacons  have 
decided  that  admission  to  the  building 
will  be  by  ticket  only.  On  Monday 
evening  following  a  large  welcome 
meeting  will  take  place  in  the  Phil- 
harmonic Hall,  at  which  it  is  expected 
a  great  number  of  Free  Church 
ministers  and  prominent  citizens  of 
Liverpool  will  be  present.  In  addition 
to  Dr.  Aked,  the  list  of  speakers  will 
include  Dr.  Clifford,  Dr.  John  Watson 
("  Ian  Maclaren "),  and  Sir  Edward 
Russell. 


'>. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 
The   First   Prize   of  One  Guinea  is  this   month 
awarded  to — 

Mr.  E.  G.  Medley, 

Clarendon  Road, 

Shanklin, 
for  a  photograph  of  "Baptist   Ministers  in  the   Isle  of 
Wight." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to— 

Mr.  H.  C.  D.  Collyer, 

Niton, 

Isle  of  Wight, 
for  "  Dr.   Maclaren  laying  the  Foundation  Stone  of  the 
Baptist  Schoolroom,  Niton." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  for  our  July 
Competition.  The  latest  date  for  sending  in  is  June  i. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be 
awarded  as  before,  and  Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for 
each  of  the  other  photographs  by  our  readers  which 
appears  in  the  July  Number. 


A  RECENT   PORTRAIT  OF  REV.  DR.  AKED.  OF  PEMBROKE  CHAPEL.  LIVERPOOL 
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AN    INDIAN   HEATHEN   CUSTOM 


At  certain  intervals  great  sacrifices  are  offered  in  many 
of  the  villages  in  South  India.  Our  picture  was  taken 
when  the  men  were  ready  to  drive  the  buffaloes  to  the 
temple  in  the  village  of  Karathaloor,  in  the  Coimbatore 
district.  There  were  sixteen  buffaloes  to  be  slain  and 
many  sheep  to  appease  the  angry  goddess.  Thousands  of 
people  had  come  from  the  adjacent  villages  to  witness  the 
ceremony,  and  once  seen  it  is  never  forgotten.  In  England, 
should  such  a  thing  take  place,  the  men  would  be  put  into 
gaol.  For  four  days  the  animals  are  kept  without  food  or 
water,  and  are  tied  to  a  specially  erected  stone  till  the  day  of 
slaughter.  Buffaloes  are  strong  creatures,  and  if  they  were 
fed  the  men  would  have  much  trouble  at  the  altar  in  front 
of  the  temple  door.  Before  being  sacrificed  the  animals  are 
mercilessly  beaten  and  hounded  round  the  village;  and  when 
they  have  little  strength  left,  they  are  taken  into  the  temple 
precincts,  and  after  a  supplication  by  the  priest,  they  have 
their  heads  hacked  off  one  by  one,  and  their  carcasses  are 
dragged  out,  and  ten  thousand  Hindu  voices  lift  a  groan 
of  delight  at  the  awful  sight.  Blood — blood  everywhere  : 
on  the  men's  clothes,  their  hands,  their  bodies,  their  knives; 
and  this  takes  place  in  India  with  a  Christian  Emperor 
sitting  on  the  throne.     "  Let  there  be  light  " — more  light. 


In  the  painfully  sudden  death  of  the  Rev.  W.  E  Crombie, 
Governor  of  Elmfield  College,  York,  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church  has  lost  one  of  its  most  popular  and  best-loved 
ministers.  Although  born  in  London,  he  was  brought  up 
from  childhood  in  the  neighbourhood  of  Hexham,  and 
there  he  was  converted  and  joined  the  Primitive  Methodist 
Church.  He  entered  the  ministry  through  the  influence  of 
the  Rev.  John  Hallam,  General  Committee  Secretary,  and 
was  a  student  at  the  Sunderland  Theological  Institute  under 
Dr.  William  Antliff.  After  his  probation  he  married  the 
daughter  of  Dr.  Samuel  Antliff.  For  over  thirty  years  he 
served  the  Connexion  as  a  circuit  minister,  the  chief  part 
of  which  time  was  spent  on  the  London  stations.  He 
was  the  first  secretary  of  the  Connexional  Orphanage  at 
Alresford,  and   worked  hard  for  its  success.     Three  years 


ago  he  was  appointed  Governor  of  Elmfield  College,  and  it 
was  hoped  that  he  would  be  spared  to  serve  his  full  term  of 
five  years,  and  then  return  to  circuit  work.  His  untimely 
removal  leaves  a  gap  which  it  will  be  difficult  to  fill.  Up 
to  the  night  before  his  death  he  appeared  to  be  in  his  usual 
health,  but  an  affection  of  the  heart  carried  him  away  after 
only  a  few  hours'  illness.  Mr.  Crombie  was  fifty-five  years 
of  age,  and  a  man  of  powerful  physique  and  general  good 
health.  The  tribute  paid  to  his  memory,  his  worth,  and 
his  work,  at  the  funeral,  was  a  fitting  expression  of  the  value 
of  his  services  and  of  the  example  of  his  life.  His  was 
the  heart  of  love  and  kindness  to  all.  In  alluding  to  the 
decease  d's  work  in  London,  Mr.  Hallam,  at  the  interment, 
said  that  he  did  not  believe  there  was  another  name  in  the 
churches  in  London  that  carried  with  it  to  the  people  the 
charm  that  Mr.  Crombie's  did.  All  loved  him,  all  sought 
his  a  dvice,  and  all  trusted  him  as  they  trusted  very  few  men. 
The  Rev.  G.  F.  Fawcett,  of  Pickering,  who  was  appointed 
Vice -Governor  at  the  Sheffield  Conference  three  years  ago, 
will  remove  to  York  as  soon  as  arrangements  can  be  made. 

The  Bishop  of  London,  who  has  climbed  the  ladder 
of  Church  preferment  with  such  amazing  rapidity,  is  the 
subject  of  the  eleventh  volume  in  the  well-known  series  of 
Bijou  Biographies  (Henry  J.  Drane).  This  tiny  book  has 
been  written  with  much  insight  and  sympathy  by  Mr.  Fred  J. 
Melville.  Bishop  Ingram  may  be  regarded  as  still  on  the 
threshold  of  his  public  career,  and  that  being  so,  there  is 
not  a  great  deal  to  tell.  Mr.  Melville,  however,  with  the 
help  of  many  interesting  anecdotes,  has  woven  a  bright  and 
readable  narrative,  which  ought  to  be  in  the  hands  of  every 
admirer  of  the  Bishop  of  London. 
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The  Robes  of  the  City  Temple  Choir 


MR.  A.  J.  HAWKINS,  the  well-known  organist 
and  director  of  the  music  at  the  City  Temple, 
wears  a  white  linen  cassock,  buttoning  from  the  throat 
to  the  feet,  and  a  College  gown  of  blue  Sicilian, 
exactly  similar  to  the  fifty  or  sixty  others  which  Mrs. 
John  Morgan  Richards,  mother  of  "  John  Oliver  Hobbes," 
has  generously  presented.  Not  only  were  they  specially 
made,  but  the  blue  material  for  the  gowns  had  to  be 
specially  manufactured  in  order  to  secure  the  shade 
which  would  look 
best  by  artificial  light. 
The  tassels  of  the 
black  mortarboard 
caps  worn  by  the  lady 
members  is  of  the 
same  blue.  The  carry- 
ing out  of  the  design 
was  entrusted  to 
Messrs.  Ede,  Son  & 
Ravenscroft,  of  93  and 
94,  Chancery  Lane, 
Robemakers  to  H.M. 
the  King,  H.M.  the 
Queen,  and  nearly 
all  the  members  of 
the  Royal  Family. 
This  firm  used  to 
make  Dr.  Parker's 
gowns. 

Mr.  Hawkins  is 
delighted  with  the 
uniform.  The 
minister  and  deacons 
of  the  City  Temple 
were  unanimously  in 
favour  of  adopting  it 
before  the  scheme  was 
laid  before  the  choir- 
master and  choir  for 
consideration,  but  Mr. 
Hawkins  was  quick  to 
note  its  advantages. 
Already  the  number 
of  competent  singers 
who  wish  to  join  the 
choir  has  increased  on 
account  of  the  innovation,  and  Mr.  Hawkins  has  been  able 
to  strengthen  the  "  reserve  "  very  much.  This  reserve, 
tjesides  being  available  for  filling  vacancies,  will  form  the 
nucleus  of  a  body  of  voices  for  oratorio  singing.  During 
the  past  season  Mendelssohn's  "Elijah,"  Haydn's  "Creation," 
and  Handel's  "  Messiah  "  have  been  rendered  at  the  City 
Temple.  It  is  hoped  that  some  plan  may  be  developed 
for  oratorio  services  during  next  winter. 

It  is  not  generally  known  that,  with  the  exception  of 
the  four  leaders  and  the  cornet  player,  there  are  no  paid 
members  of  the  City  Temple  choir.  The  regular  Friday 
practice  and  two  Sunday  services  are  undertaken  "  for  love," 
and  this  means  a  real  sacrifice  for  city  workers  whose  homes 
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are  in  the  suburbs.  The  generous  way  in  which  Mr.  Hawkins 
and  the  choir  give  their  services  to  help  the  poorer  I>ondon 
churches  deserves  mention.  Many  struggling  congregations 
have  been  enriched  by  the  transplanting  into  their  midst  for 
a  few  hours  of  the  musical  staff  from  the  "  Cathedral  of 
Nonconformity."  Except  on  these  occasions,  Mr.  Hawkins 
is  very  rarely  heard  away  from  the  City  Temple,  though  he 
has  played  on  most  of  the  principal  organs  in  London.  Now 
and  then  he  accepts  a  weeknight  engagement,  but  it  is  his 

boast  that  he  has 
never  been  out  of  his 
place  on  a  Sunday 
or  Thursday,  except 
during  his  vacations, 
for  eleven  years.  Dr. 
Parker  used  laugh- 
ingly to  say  that  Mr. 
Hawkins  had  beaten 
even  his  record. 

The  new  uniforms 
are  to  be  used  only 
on  Sundays,  for  the 
present,  at  all  events. 
It  is  true  that  a  choir 
now  leads  the  singing 
at  the  Thursday  (12 
o'clock)  service  and 
renders  an  anthem, 
but  it  is  quite  separate 
from  the  Sunday  choir. 
Mr.  Campbell  has  been 
much  pleased  with  the 
manner  in  which  the 
second  City  Temple 
choir  has  grown.  It 
is  purely  voluntary. 
All  candidates  are, 
however,  tested  by 
Mr.  Hawkins  before 
being  allowed  to  join 
it.  Mr.  Campbell,  like 
Dr.  Parker,  gives  the 
greatest  encourage- 
ment to  music  at  the 
City  Temple.  Mr 
Hawkins  also  finds  the 
deacons  most  sympathetic  and  generous  in  their  support.  He 
continues  to  select  all  the  hymns  and  to  Ix:  very  successful 
in  uiaking  them  harmonise  with  the  subject  of  the  sermon. 
Visitors  to  the  church  have  often  been  surprised  to  learn  that 
minister  and  organist  have  made  their  choice  independently. 
It  will  be  interesting  to  watch  whether  the  City  Temple 
uniform  is  imitated  in  other  Nonconformist  churches.  The 
chances  are  that  it  will  be,  for  the  musical  service  has  been 
copied  very  widely.  Organists  and  choirmasters  from 
various  parts  of  the  country  are  often  to  be  found  in  the 
congregation,  and  the  letters  which  Mr.  Hawkins  receives 
from  others  who  desire  his  help  and  advice  add  con- 
siderably to  his  labours. 
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INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

June  5. — Christ  before  Pilate  (Mark  xv.   1-15) 

This  world  is  frequently  "out  of  gear,"  for  here  we  have 
Pilate  on  the  bench  and  Jesus  in  the  dock  ;  but  the  great  wheel 
must  turn,  and  one  day  we  shall  see  Pilate  in  the  dock  and 
Jesus  on  the  throne  as  the  Judge  of  all  the  ages.  Justice  will 
yet  have  its  revenge.  The  sins  that  crucified  Jesus  are  in  the 
world  to-day — envy,  slander,  bigotry,  and  falsehood.  When 
Pilate  asked  Him,  "Art  Thou  the  King  of  the  Jews.'"  He 
answered  nothing.  Sublime  silence  is  often  the  best  answer 
to  insulting  curiosity.  Pilate  was  a  moral  weather-vane — 
"  everything  by  turns,  and  nothing  long."  He  yielded  to 
clamour,  and  soiled  his  ermine  by  handing  over  the  innocent 
to  the  mercy  of  a  merciless  crowd.  "What  will  ye  that  I  shall 
do  with  Jesus?"  If  Pilate  had  asked,  "What  good  hath  He 
done  ?"  multitudes  of  the  blind  who  had  received  sight,  and  of 
the  deaf,  and  dumb,  and  halt,  and  maimed,  and  leprous  would 
have  bravely  witnessed  for  Him.  But  to  the  question  "What 
et'/7hath  He  done  ?"  there  was  no  possible  answer,  for  He  was 
theUndefiled.  They  released  Barabbas.  Every  man  who  rejects 
Christ  liberates  Barabbas.  If  you  prefer  any  service,  or  habit, 
or  institution,  or  man,  or  woman  to  Christ,  that  is  your  Barabbas. 
May  our  cry  be,  "  Jesus,  not  Barabbas,"  but  never  "  Barabbas, 
not  Jesus."  Pilate  the  Fickle  washed  his  hands  ;  but  ten 
thousand  Atlantics  could  not  remove  the  blackness  of  that 
stain.     No  wonder  the  judge  died  a  suicide  later  on. 

June  i2.~C/irist  Crucified  (Mark  xv.  22-39) 
What  extremes  met  on  Calvary— God  at  His  best  and  man 
at  his  worst !  The  two  thieves  were  permitted  to  die  in  quiet- 
ness— all  the  poisoned  arrows  were  reserved  for  the  Holy  Son 
of  God.  Who  can  tell  what  He  endured,  for  the  holy  man  is 
always  the  most  sensitive.  Strange  the  nails  did  not  melt  like 
lead  as  the  soldiers  drove  them  into  His  flesh.  They  gambled 
for  His  raiment  at  the  foot  of  the  cross  !  "  He  saved  others— 
Himself  He  cannot  save."  A  sentence  half-true  and  half-false. 
"  Himself  He  would  not  save"  would  be  nearer  the  truth.  He 
would  not  save  Himself  because  He  was  so  anxious  to  save 
humanity.  With  Jesus  it  was  others  first  and  self  last. 
Physically  he  could  have  saved  Himself  by  sweeping  Golgotha 
and  His  murderers  into  the  abyss  ;  but  morally  He  could  not 
have  done  so,  because  He  had  solemnly  engaged  to  save  the 
world.  "  Come  down  from  the  Cross."  If  He  had  done  so, 
the  brightest  hopes  of  our  race  would  have  died  into  darkness, 
and  the  moral  universe  would  have  been  shattered.  He  would 
not  come  down  until  the  last  crimson  drop  was  pressed  out  of 
His  heart.  "  My  God,  why  hast  Thou  forsaken  Me  ? "  IV/iy  f 
In  that  why  lies  hidden  the  great  mystery  of  eternity.  The 
Cross  was  not  the  end  of  Him,  but  the  grand  beginning  \  He 
glorified  that  shameful  tree  by  hanging  on  it,  and  thus  turned 
it  into  a  second  tree  of  life.  "  He  gave  up  the  ghost  "—gave  it 
up  of  His  own  free-will,  because  it  was  His  own  to  give.  The 
centurion  saw  in  that  dying  man  a  Son  of  God. 

June  19. — The  Risen  Christ  (Matt,  xxviii.  1-15) 
"  Woman  was  last  at  the  cross  and  first  at  the  grave."  An 
angel  rolled  away  the  grave-stone,  and  in  doing  so  he  rolled 
away  the  stones  from  all  the  graves  of  the  ages.  "  He  is  not 
here  ;  He  has  risen."  He  is  not  here,  so  that  He  might  be 
everywhere  else.  "  Come,  see  the  place  where  the  Lord  lay  "— 
past  tense.  There  was  nothing  left  in  the  grave  but  the 
raiment.  The  women  did  not  linger  in  the  tomb  ;  but  they 
ran  to  tell  the  disciples  of  the  resurrection.  If  the  world  is 
to  be  saved,  we  must  run  with  the  glad  tidings  of  great  joy,  and 
not  linger  at  the  tomb.  The  grave  is  dark  enough  as  it  is  ;  but 
how  much  darker  it  would  be  if  Christ  had  not  passed  through 
it  !  Christ  is  risen,  and  thus  proved  Himself  the  Son  of  God 
and  the  Redeemer  of  the  World.  It  was  Death  who  died  in  that 
conflict,  and  not  Jesus.  As  Philip  Henry  says,  "  Every  Lord's- 
day  is  a  true  Easter- day." 

June  26. — Review 


CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Ei.vet  Lewis 

June  5. — J/ow  my  Silence  may  witness  against  Christ 
(Mark  viii.  34-38  ;  Luke  xii.  8-12) 

If  I  am  silent  when  His  truth  is  called  in  question,  it  may 
lead  another  to  think  that  I  do  not  value  His  worth  as  my 
Teacher  ;  if  I  permit  another  to  conclude  that  there  are  faults 
and  sins  which  cannot  be  overcome,  it  brings  my  Saviour  to 
discredit  ;  if  in  the  time  of  trouble  and  loss  I  lose  heart  and 
have  no  song  of  hope,  it  would  seem  to  be  evidence  that  my 
Friend  is  not  faithful.  So  my  silence  may  deprive  another  of 
Teacher,  Saviour,  and  Friend. 

Christ  has  no  witness,  anywhere,  that  He  can  do  without. 
When  Browning,  in  his  allegory  of  "  The  Boy  and  the  Angel," 
teaches  that  when  the  boy  gave  up  his  humble  trade,  and 
hushed  his  voice  of  praise. 

Creation's  chorus  stopped, 

he  is  only  putting  in  sharp  outline  the  tremendous  truth  that 
the  chorus  of  Christ's  witnesses  is  broken  unless  every  voice 
sings. 


June  12. —  What  Discipleship  to  Christ  involves 
(Matt.  xvi.  24-26  ;  John  xiii.  33-35) 

Self-denied  and  Christ-confessed,  the  cross  taken  up  and 
His  footsteps  followed — discipleship  is  not  complete  until  it  is 
positive  as  well  as  negative,  a  march  as  well  as  a  surrender. 
Neither  self-denial  nor  cross-bearing  is  in  itself  a  virtue  :  the 
worthy  aim  makes  the  virtue.  The  pulling  down  of  the  old 
house  is  but  half  the  work  :  let  the  materials  be  used  in  building 
a  new  and  better  house.  Self-denial  does  not  mean  the  self 
destroyed,  but  renewed  and  filled  with  Christ. 

The  love  of  others  flows  naturally  from  the  denial  of  self  : 
just  as  the  rock,  smitten  by  the  rod  of  Moses,  could  no  longer 
hold  within  itself  the  crystal  fountain  it  had  held  hitherto  sealed. 
Whenever  the  world  has  reason  to  say  of  Christians,  "  How 
they  love  each  other  ! "  Christ  wins  His  way  everywhere. 

June  19. — How  to  meet  Discouragements  (2  Cor.  iv.  5-18) 

The  courage  that  does  not  fail  must  have  its  source  within. 
In  many  an  ancient  castle  there  is  a  springing  well  within  the 
walls  ;  and  its  value  during  a  long  siege  was  incalculable,  as 
the  enemy  could  neither  arrest  nor  poison  its  flow.  So  does 
the  true  Christian  survive  all  assaults  ;  through  the  continuous 
fresh  supply  of  grace  within  "the  inward  man  is  renewed  day 
by  day." 

Courage  within  linked  to  an  eternal  and  unchangeable 
power — the  whole  Christian  secret  is  there.  However  clearly 
the  polar  star,  or  the  lighthouse  lamp,  may  shine,  no  ship  can 
afford  to  neglect  its  own  lamps  and  watch-lights.  "We  look 
...  at  the  things  which  are  not  seen "  ;  but  we  also  keep 
our  hearts  clean,  and  our  hopes  pure.  No  winter  can  hurt  the 
soul  that  has  tasted  the  peace  of  Sharon's  Rose. 

June  26.—  The  Story  oj  Joseph  :  (6)  Retribution  and 
Reconciliation  (Gen.  xlii.  5-24  ;  xliii.  24-31  ;  xlv.   1-5,   14-15) 

Mr.  G.  F.  Watts,  in  his  picture  of  "The  Dweller  in  the 
Innermost,"  has  figured  Conscience  as  almost  asleep  in  medi- 
tation. But  in  her  right  hand  is  a  trumpet  :  who  can  tell  what 
moment  it  may  sound?  In  her  lap  lies  a  bundle  of  arrows  : 
what  soul  will  not  be  stung  when  she  sends  them  with  unerring 
aim  !  No  man  can  finally  escape  this  Divine  Dweller  within 
the  soul.  The  long  years  of  silence  only  helped  to  make  the 
sound  of  the  trumpet  more  awful,  and  the  sting  of  the  arrows 
sharper,  to  Joseph's  brethren. 

The  difficulty  of  Joseph's  task  is  to  bring  his  brethren  to 
forgive  themselves— to  be  saved  from  the  aching  of  their 
self-inflicted  wounds.  "  God  did  send  me,"  he  chivalrously 
says.  It  suggests  the  vast  truth  of  the  Atonement — of  the 
Lamb  of  God  taking  away  the  sin  of  the  world.  Recpnciliation 
without  atonement  leaves  a  disfiguring,  remindful  scar. 
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Ministerial    Libraries 

VI.    Dr.  John  Hunter's  Library  at  the  King's  Weigh  House 


TWENTY-SEVEN  years  ago  there  appeared  a  little 
volume  entitled  "Pulpit  and  Pew:  Sketches  of 
Popular  Preachers  of  the  Period  by  an  Anglican  Layman." 
One  of  the  chapters  describes  a  sermon  by  the  Rev.  John 
Hunter,  of  Salem  Chapel,  York,  and  the  writer,  who  casti- 
gates without  mercy  Dr.  Parker  and  other  eminent  Noncon- 
formists, has  nothing  but  praise  and  admiration  for  Mr. 
Hunter.  "  He  is  already  a  popular  preacher :  he  is  known 
far  beyond  the  boundaries  of  Yorkshire.  Birmingham 
people  have  listened  to 
his  stirring  sermons  ; 
he  has  occupied  more 
than  one  London 
pulpit.  It  is  doubtful 
whether  his  congrega- 
tion will  ever  be 
induced  to  part  with 
him,  or  he  might 
make  a  great  name 
in  the  metropolis.  He 
may  justly  be  called 
the  Frederick  Robert- 
son of  the  Dissenters. 
Could  a  higher  tribute 
be  paid  to  a  man  who 
has  some  distance  to 
travel  before  he 
reaches  his  prime  ?  " 

Nearly  a  generation 
has  passed  since  these 
words  were  written, 
and  we  still  think  of 
Dr.  Hunter  as  a  man 
of  the  future.  Amidst 
the  brilliant  success 
of  his  Glasgow  and 
London  ministries, 
there  has  always  been 
the  feeling  that  his 
genius  has  not  yet 
expanded  to  its  richest 
blossom.  The  secret 
of  his  perpetual  fresh- 
ness is  to  be  found  in 
the  fact  that  all  through 

life  he  has  been  a  bookman.  The  ten  thousand  volumes 
in  his  parsonage  in  Thomas  Street  are  hardly  a  complete 
representation  of  the  books  he  has  been  purchasing  since 
his  student  days  at  Aberdeen,  for  when  he  left  York  he  got 
rid  of  many  hundreds  of  more  or  or  less  obsolete  works. 
I  do  not  know  of  any  West-End  minister  who  has  so  varied 
and  comprehensive  a  library  as  Dr.  Hunter ;  and  the  late 
Duke  of  Westminster,  who  made  it  a  condition,  when 
granting  the  site  for  the  Weigh  House,  that  the  pastor 
should  live  beside  the  church,  would  have  gained  a  new 
idea  of  Nonconformity  had  he  seen  this  noble  collection.  ' 
Something  had  to  be  sacrificed  when  Dr.  Hunter  took 
up  his  abode  on  the  edge  of  Oxford  Street,  for  night  and 
day  the  noise  of  traffic  never  ceases,  and  as  he  looks  from 
his  study  window  on  the  uninteresting  blocks  of  workmen's 
buildings  which  bound  the  view  on  all  sides,  he  must  often 
sigh   for  the   green   shades   and   wide,  airy   prospects    of 
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Kelvmsidc.  The  parsonage  is  a  roomy  house  with  broad 
staircase,  but  space  for  the  library  was  only  found  by 
allotting  to  Dr.  Hunter  one  of  the  large  upper  class-rooms 
belonging  to  the  church.  The  County  Council  insisted 
that  two  fireproof  doors  should  be  added,  so  as  to  isolate 
this  portion  of  the  building.  The  old  study  used  by 
Mr.  Sandison  is  on  the  ground  floor,  and  its  walls  are  lined 
with  bookcases.  Dr.  Hunter  has  no  hard-and-fast  system  of 
arrangement,  though  in  a  general  way  he  makes  a  separation 

Ixitween  poetry,  fiction, 
biography,  and  the- 
ology. This  first  room 
holds  rather  a  mis- 
cellaneous crowd  of 
volumes,  arranged  in 
open  cases,  with 
wooden  falling  flaps 
to  protect  the  edges. 

We    find    here    a 
number     of     authors 
belonging     to     his 
student   days,   though 
the  favourite  book  of 
his     boyhood,     Hugh 
Miller's  "My  Schools 
and      Schoolmasters," 
has    long    ago    disap- 
peared.      Here    is    a 
CO  mplete   set   of 
Hrowning    ("  I    have 
sometimes  thought  of 
lecturing  on  the  'Ring 
and  the  Book, 'specially 
on  the  Pope's  speech, 
but   the  poem  is  too 
long    and    difficult "), 
Mrs.  Browning's  works, 
and  the  poems  of  A.  H. 
Clough.     Doddridge's 
"  Rise  and  Progress  of 
Religion  in  the  Soul " 
and   Scougatl's   "  Life 
of  God  in  the  Soul  of 
Man,"    two    favourite 
companions    of   early 
years,    are   still    preserved.     Jowett's  "  Plato "  and  Mill's 
"  Logic  "  are  near  neighbours.     Near  them  is  a  fine  set  of 
George  Eliot's  novels,  which  Dr.  Hunter  has  done  so  much 
to  interpret  to  the  younger  generation.     Here  is  a  beautiful 
edition  of  "  Romola,"  in  two  large  white  volumes,  which  was 
presented   to  him   by  a  Wesleyan   layman   in  York.      It 
contains  Sir  Frederick  I>eighton's  illustrations,  and    I  am 
struck  by  their  utter  inadequacy.     Sir  Frederick's  "Tito"  is 
a  smart,   featherbrained  young  jjallant,  like  Mr.   Brisk  in 
the  "  Pilgrim's  Progress."     Romola  would  not  have  looked 
twice  at  such  a  mere  dandy.    Sir  L.  Alma  Tadema  might 
have  p.iinted  Tito,  for  he  has  sounded  all  the  depths  and 
shoals  of  pleasure-loving   humanity,    but   he   could   never 
have  done  justice  to  the  spiritual  grandeur  of  Romola. 

Even  at  a  first  glance  we  note  the  wealth  of  this  library 
in  general  literature.  Dr.  Hunter  seems  to  have  every  poet, 
every  essayist,  every  historian.     "  You  will  note  bkinks  in 
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the  department  of  German  theology,"  he  points  out ;  '•  but 
the  truth  is,  I  care  httle  for  the  German  theologians — with 
one  or  two  exceptions  I  have  not  found  them  helpful ;  they 
are  deficient,  as  a  rule,  in  spirituality  and  wide  human 
sympathies.  I  had  a  full  set  of  T.  &  T.  Clark's  Theo- 
logical Library,  but  sold  it  when  I  left  York.  The  only 
book  I  really  regret  parting  with  was  Barnes's  '  Notes,'  in 
twenty  volumes,  which  was  given  me  by  my  father." 

Long's  "  Marcus  Aurelius  "  is  on  the  shelf  beside  the 
Brownings  ("  I  was  introduced  to  him  by  Baldwin  Brown  "). 
In  this  room  there  are  two  editions  of  Shakespeare,  and 
Dr.  Hunter  possesses  an  interesting  set  of  commentaries 
and  criticisms  on  our  greatest  dramatist.  He  likes  to  see 
Shakespeare  well  acted,  and  was  one  of  the  four  ministers 
on  Mr.  Benson's  Glasgow  Committee.  The  others,  if  I 
remember  rightly,  were  Principal  Story,  Dr.  McAdam  Muir, 
and  Dr.  G.  A.  Smith.  Dr.  Hunter  is  far  too  busy  a  man  to 
be  much  of  a  theatre-goer,  but  two  or  three  times  a  year  he 
allows  himself  this  treat.  Near  the  Shakespeare  is  a  com- 
plete set  of  Ruskin,  and  beyond  that  the  "  Encyclopjedia 
Britannica."  Below  come  Church  histories  :  Dr.  Stoughton's 
"  Ecclesiastical  History  of  England,"  Dexter's  "  History  of 
Congregationalism  in  the  last  Three  Hundred  Years,"  "  The 
Rise  of  the  Huguenots,"  and  books  on  the  Reformation. 
Here  is  a  full  set  of  John  Morley,  one  of  Dr.  Hunter's 
favourite  authors,  Froude's  "  History  of  England,"  and 
Symonds's  "  Renaissance.  From  another  bookcase  Dr. 
Hunter  takes  down  "  Woman's  Work  and  Woman's 
Culture,"  by  Mrs.  Josephine  Butler.  "  I  have  always,"  he 
says,  "  been  much  interested  in  questions  affecting  the 
education  and  work  of  women.  I  remember  how  Miss 
Lydia  Becker  induced  me  to  take  an  active  part  in  the 
electoral  contests  at  York."  Dr.  Hunter  admits  that  he  has 
lost  much  of  his  interest  in  politics,  and  that  he  is  not  now 
a  close  reader  of  the  newspapers.  He  has  taken  the 
Spectator  since.  1871,  and  preserves  some  of  the  old  volumes. 

Here  is  De  Quincey,  the  well-known  purple-bound 
edition,  and  on  the  left  of  this  a  shelf  devoted  to  Dante. 
All  the  noted  Dante  interpreters,  with  the  exception,  I 
think,  of  Miss  Rossetti,  find  a  place  in  this  select  company. 
Dr.  Hunter  speaks  with  admiration  of  Mr.  Carroll's  recently 
published  volume,  and  says  that  he  has  long  had  a  sincere 
regard  for  Mr.  Carroll  as  a  most  thoughtful  religious 
teacher  and  a  man.  He  thinks  Plumptre's  the  best  trans- 
lation of  Dante's  poem.  When  in  Italy  two  years  ago. 
Dr.  Hunter  visited  Ravenna  and  stood  by  Dante's  tomb. 

We  are  still  only  in  the  lower  study,  yet  here  is 
another  bookcase  filled  with  poets.  I  note  Tennyson  and 
Burns,  Swinburne  and  Walter  C.  Smith.  The  Burns 
volume  bears  the  inscription,  "  Bought  at  the  Auld  Brig 
o'  Doon,  1875."  Dr.  Hunter  has  two  or  three  editions  of 
Shelley,  for  he  is  one  of  those  who  believe  you  can  never 
have  too  many  copies  of  a  good  book. 

"  There  is  a  bookstall  in  Oxford  Street,"  he  remarks, 
"where  I  have  sometimes  lighted  upon  treasure.  I  recently 
picked  up,  for  instance,  two  books  by  Henry  Osborn  Taylor, 
published  in  America  by  the  Macmillan  Company.  One  is 
called  'Ancient  Ideals'  and  the  other  'The  Classical 
Heritage  of  the  Middle  Ages.'  There  are  good  bookstalls 
also  in  the  Charing  Cross  Road.  One  of  the  best  is  in 
an  alley  off  St.  Martin's  Lane,  at  the  side  of  the  New 
Theatre.  It  is  kept  by  an  interesting  man,  who  is  almost 
wholly  paralysed.  He  secures  a  good  class  of  books,  and 
deserves  support." 

In  the  last  bookcase  near  the  door  are  the  Waverley 
Novels  in  a  violet-bound  edition,  published  in  1871. 
Carlyle,   for  whom  Dr.   Hunter   has   always   had  a   deep 


reverence,  is  represented  not  only  by  his  complete  works, 
but  by  beautiful  portraits  which  appear  in  several  rooms. 

"I  like  Bishop  Creighton's  '  Historical  Essays,'"  .says 
Dr.  Hunter ;  "  and  its  neighbour,  '  Hellenica,'  by  Evelyn 
Abbott,  is  also  valuable.  I  have,  you  will  observe,  a 
good  many  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  books  :  they  are  nearly  all 
worth  buying.  Unfortunately,  I  have  not  her  biography." 
Frederic  Harrison  also  stands  here,  and  F.  W.  H.  Myers, 
and  Principal  Shairp's  "Aspects  of  Poetry." 

Dr.  Hunter  takes  up  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke's  "English 
Literature  "  with  a  word  of  enthusiastic  praise.  "  I  am 
trying,"  he  says,  "  to  persuade  Mr.  Brooke  to  write  a 
volume  on  the  Psalms  like  his  works  on  Tennyson  and 
Browning.  In  my  church  on  a  recent  Sunday  he  preached 
a  beautiful  sermon  on  Psalm  iv.  "  The  Treasures  of  Irish 
Poetry,"  to  which  Mr.  Stopford  Brooke  wrote  an  intro- 
duction, is  a  prized  possession  of  Dr.  Hunter's.  Amongst 
the  belles  lettres  in  this  corner  are  the  works  of  Stevenson. 
Dr.  Hunter  takes  down  with  a  laugh  a  little  book,  "  At  the 
Beautiful  Gate,"  by  Lucy  Larcom.  "Dr.  Parker,"  he  says, 
"  made  great  fun  of  this  writer's  name  when  criticising  my 
hymn-book.     But  Lucy  Larcom  was  a  real  poet." 

The  only  other  name  that  needs  to  be  mentioned  in 
this  study  is  the  set  of  Thackeray,  a  writer  of  whom  Dr. 
Hunter  speaks  with  scant  affection.  "  The  Newcomes " 
is  a  favourite  novel,  but  Thackeray  is  not  one  of  his 
closest  friends. 

In  the  drawing-room  there  are  several  carved  bookcases, 
and  the  works  enshrined  in  them  would,  by  some  of  us, 
be  considered  a  library  in  themselves.  Dr.  Hunter 
possesses  George  Macdonald's  works  in  a  beautiful  little 
green-and-gold  edition  ;  but  he  values  more  than  that  a 
copy  of  his  early  poems  which  belonged  to  the  great 
writer's  father. 

There  is  a  splendid  collection  of  travel-books  in  the 
Thomas  Street  Parsonage,  and  mountaineering  literature 
is  well  represented.  Dr.  Hunter  usually  takes  his  holiday 
in  Switzerland,  and  in  the  two  last  summers  has  stayed  at 
Miirren.  His  favourite  Alpine  books  are  Leslie  Stephen's 
"  Playground  of  Europe,"  Sir  Martin  Conway's  "  The  Alps 
from  End  to  End,"  Mr.  C.  E.  Mathews's  "  The  Annals  of 
Mont  Blanc  " ;  but  a  page  might  easily  be  filled  with  the 
names  of  the  travel-books  in  his  possession.  One  shelf 
holds  a  long  row  of  Baedekers,  and,  although  he  would  not 
agree  with  Lord  Rosebery  that  Bradshaw  makes  lively 
reading,  he  has  often  found  refreshment  when  tired  of  an 
evening  by  studying  Baedeker's  description  of  countries  he 
has  visited,  and  thus  reviving  the  memories  of  old  holidays. 

Amongst  the  drawing-room  books  I  notice  first  the 
beautiful  ten-shilling  edition  of  George  Meredith,  in  cream 
covers  ;  next,  Montalembert's  "  Monks  of  the  West,"  and 
Stopford  Brooke's  "  Golden  Book  of  Coleridge."  In  a  re- 
volving bookcase  stand  Marion  Crawford's  novels,  in  their 
pleasant  dark-blue  binding.  Here  also  is  Mr.  Bryce's  "  Holy 
Roman  Empire,"  the  Letters  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Browning, 
and  the  works  of  Matthew  Arnold.  Pointing  to  a  novel 
by  the  American  Winston  Churchill,  Dr.  Hunter  speaks 
warmly  of  this  young  writer's  ability.  Next  he  takes  out 
a  book  picked  up  for  a  shilling  on  a  stall — "  Henry 
Worthington,  Idealist,"  by  Margaret  Sherwood.  "This 
caught  my  eye,"  he  says,  "  because  Messrs.  Macmillan 
published  it,  and  their  name  is  a  guarantee  for  good  work. 
Though  little  known,  it  is  undoubtedly  a  remarkable  novel." 
Here  are  several  books  by  Benjamin  Swift,  who  was  Dr. 
Hunter's  neighbour  in  Glasgow,  and  who  was  brought  up 
as  a  Free  Churchman  under  Dr.  Reith.  In  this  same 
case  is  the  "Life  of  Phillips  Brooks." 
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Carlyle's  picture  is  on  one  side  of  the  drawing-room 
mantelpiece  and  Dr.  Martineau's  on  the  other.  Portraits 
of  Stopford  Brooke,  F.  D.  Maurice,  and  George  Mac- 
donald  are  also  in  this  room.  Dr.  Hunter  has  purchased 
many  of  the  dainty  leather-bound  editions  of  poets  and 
classics  of  which  Messrs.  Dent  were  the  pioneers.  He 
has  Jane  Austen  in  a  pretty  edition,  and  a  set  of  Messrs. 
Dent's  series  on  towns.  Here  are  a  few  miscellaneous 
names  noted  down  from  the  same  case  in  the  drawing- 
room  :  "  The  Makers  of  Modern  Rorfie  and  Venice,"  by 
Mrs.  Oliphant,  H.  W.  Mabie's  Shakespeare,  Maurice 
Hewlett's  "  Little  Novels  of  Italy,"  "  Treasure  Island," 
"Uncle  Tom's  Cabin,"  "John  Halifax,  Gentleman," 
Canton's  "  Child's  Book  of  Saints,"  Scribner's  Magazine 
in  bound  volumes,  and  the  works  of  James  Lane  Allen. 

Finally,  we  enter  the  large  and  lofty  room  which  has 
been  handed  over  to  Dr.  Hunter  by  the  Church.     Every 


Ewing.  "Bishop  Ewing,"  he  remarked,  "wai  the  only 
Broad  Churchman  amongst  the  Scottish  Episcopal  leaden. 
He  belonged  to  the  school  of  Maclcod  Campliell,  and  wu 
a  man  of  a  very  rare  and  gentle  spirit."  Kingsley  is  here, 
a  favourite  of  early  days,  "The  English  Men  of  Letters" 
series,  and  John  Morley's  "  Gladstone."  "  I  am  fond  of 
this  little  book,"  says  Dr.  Hunter,  "the  'Memoir  of 
Dr.  Alexander  Ross,'  Presbyterian  minister  of  Brighton 
when  Robertson  was  there.  His  people  turned  him  out, 
solely,  I  believe,  because  he  was  not  a  Calvinist.  It  was  he 
who  wrote  the  "  Life  of  Bishop  Ewing."  From  my  Oxford 
Street  bookstall  I  purchased,  after  long  enquiry,  this  little 
"  Life  of  Edward  Irving,"  by  Washington  Wilks.  It  was  put 
out  of  sight  by  Mrs.  Oliphant's  large  biography,  but  is  still 
worth  consulting.  Near  it,  you  see,  are  the  Lives  o( 
Stevenson,  Dr.  Hatch,  Channing,  J.  R.  Macduff,  and 
William  Denny,  the  last  given  me  by  Dr.  A.   B.  Bruce. 


Phito  by  E.  11.  Mills  (Copyright) 


KING'S  WEIGH   HOUSE  CHURCH 
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wall  is  lined  with  books  to  within  two  feet  of  the  roof, 
and  the  upper  part  is  fitted  with  cupboards,  within 
which  he  keeps  his  large  store  of  periodical  literature. 
Although  since  he  came  to  London  it  has  hardly  been 
possible  for  him  to  arrange  his  books  with  strict  regard 
to  subjects  and  authors,  an  exquisite  neatness  prevails  in 
every  part  of  the  library.  No  piles  of  loose  and  dusty 
magazines  are  allowed  to  accumulate.  Dr.  Hunter  is  a 
constant  student  and  a  very  hard  worker.  He  puts  his 
best  thought  into  every  sermon,  and  I  looked  with  much 
interest  at  the  high  plain  college  desk,  covered  with  green 
baize,  at  which  he  stands  to  write.  His  work  through 
the  whole  of  his  ministry  has  been  done  standing,  and 
although  there  are  several  writing-tables  in  the  study,  he 
rarely  uses  any  of  them.  The  room  is  upholstered  in  dark 
oak,  and  the  effect  is  stately  and  reposeful. 

Theology  and  biography  have  the  leading  place.  Dr. 
Hunter  has  over  a  thousand  biographies,  and  is  constantly 
adding  to  the  list.  He  has  just  finished  reading  Dean 
Farrar's  Life.  Lives  to  which  he  often  returns  are  those 
of  Dr.  Dale  (one  of  his  oldest  and  most  intimate  friends). 
Bishop  Colenso,   Phillips  Brooks,  and  Bishop   Alexander 


Picton's  '  Life  of  Cromwell '  is  a  book  I  admire.  I  have 
known  the  author  since  my  early  days  in  London.  He  is 
now  settled  at  Penmaenmawr,  in  Wales.  I  have  all  the 
Carlyle  Letters,  which  are  amusing  to  dip  into.  The  '  Life 
of  Dr.  David  Brown '  is  worth  buying.  I  keep  in  this 
other  corner  A.  J.  Scott's  discourses,  Amiefs  Journal,  and 
that  thoughtful  book  '  My  Quest  for  God,'  by  George 
Trevor,  the  founder  of  the  Labour  Church." 

The  row  of  shelves  in  the  library  proper,  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  fireplace  from  the  window,  contains 
nearly  three  hundred  books  on  social  and  education 
questions,  in  which  Dr.  Hunter  has  always  been  deeply 
interested.  Among  these  books  are  Albert  Shaw's  "Muni- 
cipal Government  in  Great  Britain,"  Arnold  White's 
"  Problems  of  a  Great  City,"  Dr.  Folk's  "Care  of  Neglected 
and  Delinquent  Children,"  Dr.  Canfield's  "The  College 
Student  and  his  Problems,"  Bishop  Potter's  "The  Scholar 
and  the  State." 

Among  the  theological  rows  is  a  set  of  nearly  a  hun- 
dred books  on  St.  Paul,  including  Renan,  Matthew  Arnold, 
Sabatier,  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce,  and  Professor  W.  M.  Ramsay. 

I   must  not  omit  to  mention  the  many  volumes  on 
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ancient  and  Oriental  religions  by  Eugene  and  Emile 
Burnouf,  Dr.  Hardvvicke,  E.  W.  Lane,  Max  Miiller, 
Rawlinson,  Sayce,  Dr.  James  Legge,  Monier  Williams,  etc. 

Dr.  Hunter  has  all  the  principal  works  on  the  Psalms, 
and  praised  the  recent  work  of  Mr.  Rowland  Prothero. 
He  is  also  a  student  of  Roman  Catholic  religious  literature, 
and,  as  might  be  expected,  he  has  acquired  the  great 
devotional  writings  of  every  land.  He  was  surprised  on 
a  recent  Sunday  to  find  in  the  pulpit  of  Mr.  Bernard  Snell's 
church  at  Brixton  a  little  white  book  of  prayers  composed 
by  Mr.  Fairly,  which  was  quite  unknown  to  him.  While 
preparing  his  own  Liturgy  and  Prayer  Book,  Dr.  Hunter 
bought  and  studied  the  works  of  all  his  predecessors  in 
this  line. 

The  Puritans  are  scarcely  to  be  found  in  his  study,  and 
he  confesses  that  he  parted  with  Owen  and  Charnock, 
since  neither  is  really  helpful  to  the  modern  preacher. 
On  the  other  hand,  he  has  an  almost  unrivalled  collection 


of  modern  sermons — Dean  Church,  Dale,  Baldwin  Brown, 
Brooke,  etc.^the  earliest  acquisition  being  that  plain 
brown  set  of  Maurice  which  had  no  small  influence  in 
moulding  his  own  theology. 

I  wish  that  every  young  preacher  could  spend  an  after- 
noon in  Dr.  Hunter's  library,  for  we  might  apply  to  it,  with 
variations,  the  saying  of  Louis  XIV.  about  the  sermons  of 
Massillon.  "Other  preachers,"  said  the  king,  "make  me 
admire  their  eloquence  :  this  man  reminds  me  of  my  own 
faults  and  failings."  In  other  Ubraries  we  are  amazed  by 
the  scholarly  acquirements  of  the  owners,  but  from  Dr. 
Hunter  the  young  man  may  learn  what  to  choose  as 
companions  for  every  season,  bright  or  dim.  To  the 
languid,  desultory  purchaser,  who  grudges  ^^'5  a  year 
for  the  enrichment  of  his  bookshelves.  Dr.  Hunter's 
library  preaches  a  sermon,  for  it  shows  how  much  may 
be  accomplished  even  before  middle  life  by  a  student  to 
whom  literature  is  a  sacred  passion. 

J.  T.  S. 


The  Full  Price* 

BY    THE    LATE    DR.    PARKER 


Thou  shall  grant  it  me  for  the 
"    *    S    David   came   to  Oman,   Oman    looked  and    saw 


A^ 


David,  and  went  out  of  the  threshingfloor,  and 
bowed  himself  to  David  with  his  face  to  the  ground.  Then 
David  said  to  Oman,  Grant  me  the  place  of  this  threshing- 
floor,  that  I  may  build  an  altar  therein  unto  the  Lord  :  thou 
shall  grant  it  me  for  the  full  price.  .  .  .  Oman  said,  .  .  . 
Let  my  Lord  the  King  do  that  which  is  good  in  his 
eyes ;  at  the  same  time,  if  I  may  have  any  voice  in  the 
matter,  I  give  it  all.  And  King  David  said  to  Oman, 
Nay;  but  I  will  verily  buy  it  for  the  full  price:  for  I 
will  not  take  that  which  is  thine  for  the  Lord,  nor  offer 
iburnt  ofi"erings  without  cost."  "Thou  shalt  grant  it  me 
for  the  full  price."  That  is  exactly  what  Jesus  Christ 
■demands,  and  we  have  not  paid  it.  We  have  paid  some- 
thing, which  is  nothing,  because  it  is  not  all.  We  have 
tried  to  make  covenants  in  the  dark,  which  we  dare  not 
read  in  the  morning  light.  Things  look  so  different 
when  the  sun  is  on  them.  Oh  that  detective  sun,  that 
horrible,  pitiless  light !  In  effect  Jesus  Christ  says  to  us. 
Be  quite  sure  what  you  are  doing;  if  you  want  this 
kingdom  there  can  be  no  abatement  in  the  price.  Says 
one  poor  soul,  can  I  not  come  in  for  less  than  other 
people  pay?  And  the  austere  and  final  answer  is,  No; 
no  abatement  made.  That  was  the  old  legend  in  the 
old  shopkeeping  time  ;  here  and  there  through  the  house 
you  found  the  writing,  "No  abatement  made."  Take 
that  as  a  poor  symbol  of  what  is  written  with  hands 
divine  all  over  the  "kingdom.  No  abatement  made ;  only 
to  be  had  for  the  full  price. 

Can  all  this  be  established  by  the  written  word  ?  My 
answer  is  that  all  this  can  be  established  by  the  express 
statement  of  Holy  Scripture.  Is  it  a  question  of  buying 
and  selling?  In  asking  the  question  you  show  to  what 
a  mean  level  we  have  driven  ourselves.  That  we  can 
for  a  moment  think  of  buying  and  selling  for  aught 
commercial  in  our  sense  of  the  term  as  between  loving 
Cod  and  dying  man!  We  first  pervert  the  terms,  then 
misapply  them,  and  then  try  to  get  a  livelihood  in  the 
endeavour   to   simplify  and   explain    them.       The    whole 

*  Sermon  preached  al  the  City  Temple, 


full  price. — i  Chron.  xxi.  22. 

thing  is  thus  brought  down  from  the  level  of  God's 
thought  and  made  a  heap  of  furniture  in  the  market- 
place. We  must  redeem  this ;  we  must  keep  the  word 
"price,"  and  yet  have  no  shopkeeping  in  the  kingdom 
of  God;  we  must  read  the  terms  and  accept  them  one 
by  one,  yet  there  must  be  no  taint  of  calculating  commerce 
in  all  the  wondrous  transaction.  Be  sure  what  you  are 
about  before  you  accept  the  Christian  religion.  It  is  the 
dearest  thing  you  ever  attempted  to  buy,  and  you  can 
only  buy  it  with  the  bullion  of  the  heart — but  all  that 
bullion  will  be  taken.  God  spares  none  in  that  matter. 
The  Lord  will  not  allow  us  to  retain  one  red  drop  of 
blood ;  we  must  give  it  all,  or  altar  we  cannot  build,  or 
if  we  build  it  the  slain  beast  will  send  no  savour  to  the 
skies.  Understand  clearly  that  Christianity  is  not  a 
religion.  The  little  letter-word  "a"  has  often  been  mis- 
placed, has  indeed  sometimes  done  no  little  mischief. 
We  are  fond  of  qualifying  terms,  words,  definitions,  and 
the  like ;  but  at  some  point  or  other  we  have  to  get  rid 
of  them,  and  accept  the  substantive  without  the  epithet. 
Christianity— let  me  say  again  and  again,  for  it  is  a 
message  that  lies  on  me  like  a  burden — is  not  a  religion; 
that  is  to  say,  is  not  one  of  many,  one  of  a  series,  one 
which  has  equals  ;  it  is  not  a  competitive  religion  in  the 
literal  sense  of  the  term.  It  is  religion,  life,  divinity,  law, 
the  blended  law  and  grace  of  the  perfect  revelation. 
Christianity  is  not  a  series  of  opinions.  It  has  an 
opinion  department;  a  great  trade  is  driven  in  that 
department  in  some  ages  :  I  hope  the  business  in  that 
department  is  sensibly  going  down.  It  will  take  us  at 
least  five  hundred  thousand  centuries  wholly  to  get  rid 
of  the  idea  that  Christianity  is  not  one  of  a  set  of 
opinions.  It  is  not.  The  question  is  not.  What  is 
my  opinion  ?  what  is  your  opinion  ?  what  was  his 
opinion  ?  There  we  are  asking  frivolous  questions,  or 
certainly  shall  make  them  frivolous  if  we  be  not  jealously 
and  sensitively  on  our  guard.  It  is  the  Lord's  opinion  or 
thought  or  purpose  we  are  working  out.  In  a  very  narrow 
and  transient  sense  we  may  impertinently  and  impiously 
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have  some  opinions  about  the  Lord ;  there  is  no  telling 
what  blasphemy  may  do.  Faith  is  rest ;  faith  is  falling 
at  the  feet  of  God  as  He  marches  down  the  aisles  of  the 
century ;  faith  is  ineffable  peace.  But  man  will  say, 
How?  why?  And  how  and  why,  when  not  watched,  will 
become  the  devils  of  the  Church.  But  some  man  will  say, 
How?  That  man  will  do  unspeakable  mischief,  and  the 
more  so  that  he  thinks  he  is  in  quest  of  an  intelligent 
position.  Where  does  the  word  intelligent  occur  ?  What 
right  have  we  to  use  it  beyond  a  very  limited  circle  ?  Is 
there  not  a  point  at  which  intelligence,  grammatically  and 
morally  construed,  has  to  stand  till  faith  goes  up  and 
worships  ?  Where  ?  Yonder — the  immeasurable  term, 
the  incalculable  distance. 

Jesus  Christ  always  insisted  that  the  full  price  was  to 
be  paid  if  we  wanted  to  follow  Him.  We  thought  there 
was  no  price.  That  is  our  mistake.  There  is  a  more  than 
golden  price  ;  it  must  be  paid. 

Let  us  recall  some  familiar  instances;  let  us  hear  our 
Lord  talk  about  the  price.  "  If  any  man  will  come  after  Me, 
let  him  deny  himself  and  take  up  his  cross  daily."  When 
did  Jesus  Christ  say  that?  Before  the  men  came.  He 
never  allured  men  half  across  the  distance,  and  then  told 
them  that  they  must  take  up  their  cross.  He  started  fairly  ; 
the  price  was  named  at  the  beginning.  "Take up  his  cross 
daily."  "  I  could  carry  part  of  the  cross,"  is  my  mean  and 
compounding  reply  :  but  Jesus  blows  it  away  with  a  great 
north  wind,  a  mighty  storm  of  contempt.  I  could  do 
something  along  that  line,  thou  Son  of  Man,  Whose  face  is 
at  once  a  judgment  and  a  blessing  :  may  I  come  now  and 
then  ?  The  answer  to  that  enquiry  is,  "  If  any  man  will 
come  after  Me,  let  him  deny  himself,  let  him  have  no  self." 
Suicide  is  the  road  to  immortality,  when  the  terms  are  under- 
stood in  the  sense  of  the  cross.  My  God  !  it  is  hard,  but  it 
is  worth  it  all. 

Let  us  look  at  another  fiimiliar  instance  :  "  Except  a 
man  hate  his  father  and  mother,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple." 
Yet  there  are  many  disciples.  Very  true  ;  but  not  Christ's 
disciples.  There  are  many  professors,  and  the  value  of 
them  is  a  whiff  of  wind  for  unspeakable  thousands  of  them 
tied  up  in  one  bundle  of  death.  I  thought  it  was  having  a 
certain  opinion  about  the  Fourth  Commandment.  Nothing 
of  the  kind.  I  am  quite  willing  to  obey  the  Eighth  Com- 
mandment, "  Thou  shalt  not  steal."  For  I  never  had  any 
temptation  to  steal,  so  I  should  like  to  go  into  Thy  kingdom. 
There  is  no  entrance  for  thee  on  such  terms ;  this  kingdom 
can  only  be  granted  for  the  full  price.  What  is  that  full 
price  ?  The  heart.  Does  it  really  mean  that  a  man  must 
hate  his  father  and  mother?  No;  it  means  that  he  must 
love  them  better,  for  there  is  a  great  love  that  swallows  up 
and  sanctifies  all  the  little  loves  ;  but,  in  comparison  with 
that  all-consecrating  passion  of  love,  all  affection  must 
become,  as  it  were,  sour  hatred.  A  man  cannot  under- 
stand this  by  being  taught  it  at  the  desk  of  some  school- 
master. This  kind  of  doctrine  makes  its  own  infidels  ;  this 
kind  of  doctrine  keeps  away  the  people  who  are  not  fit  to 
enter  into  the  kingdom  of  God.  Into  some  doctrines  we 
must  grow  ;  we  must  awake  some  morning  to  find  ourselves 
true  theologians,  true  philosophers,  true  interpreters  of  a 
kingdom  that  is  without  interpretation.  To  know  that  it 
cannot  be  interpreted  may  be  the  best  interpretation  of  the 
mystery.  To  know  that  we  do  not  know  may  be  the  best 
knowledge. 

Let  us  take  another  familiar  instance.  A  man  came  to 
my  Lord  and  said,  "  Lord,  I  will  follow  Thee  whither- 
soever Thou  goest."  And  Jesus  answered  and  said  unto 
him,  "  The  foxes    have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have 


nests,  but  the  Son  of  Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  Hi.*  head. ' 
That  is  the  full  price.  Did  the  man  nay,  "  I  will  follow 
'I  hee  in  all  green  places  where  the  meadow  is  very  velvety 
and  where  the  climate  excludes  all  weather  and  expresses 
itself  in  one  balmy  blessing?"  Many  men  would  pay  that 
price,  which  is  no  price.  Jesus  did  not  mislead  the  man  ; 
He  did  not  say,  "  Well,  perhaps  upon  the  whole,  if  you  are 
prepared  to  make  such  and  such  concessions,  we  may  admit 
you  into  our  number."  Jesus  was  frank  ;  He  told  men 
just  what  they  ought  to  hear  at  the  very  beginning.  They 
never  could  reproach  Him  half-way  through,  saying,  "  Lord, 
we  never  understood  that  we  had  to  do  this  or  that,  which 
is  most  sacrificial  and  most  painful."  Jesus  Christ  said, 
"  Before  ye  Like  one  solitary  step  with  Me,  hear  the  case. 
The  foxes  have  holes,  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  I, 
the  Son  of  Man,  have  not  where  to  lay  My  head."  There 
can  be  no  Christians;  it  is  impossible,  it  is  absurd  !  Until 
we  see  that  the  cross  is  foolishness  we  are  not  prepared  to 
receive  it.  I  do  not  reject  or  repel  what  you  say  about  the 
impossibility  of  being  Christians  and  the  absurdity  of  the 
claims  which  Christianity  sets  up,  nor  can  I  lecture  you 
into  this  kingdom.  There  must  come  upon  you  an  over- 
powering impulse,  a  Pentecost,  a  storm  from  God ;  then 
you  will  say,  "  Not  of  men,  neither  by  the  will  of  men,  but 
it  pleased  God  to  reveal  His  Son  in  Me."  Would  not  that 
doctrine  lessen  the  numbers  of  the  Church  ?  Certainly, 
but  not  weaken  it.  If  but  seven  souls  remain,  they  will 
take  the  universe  captive  in  the  name  of  Christ.  Give 
them  millenniums  to  work  in — millenniums  are  less  than 
the  moments  of  God. 

An  even  more  striking  instance  occurs  in  the  holy 
narrative.  A  sweet,  fair,  blue-eyed,  morning-looking  boy 
came  and  said  he  would  not  mind  enquiring  about  eternal 
life.  Said  he,  What  is  the  price  ?  And  Jesus  said,  "  Sell 
all  that  thou  hast,  and  give  it  to  the  poor,  and  come."  Can 
any  abatement  be  made?  None.  The  boy  carried  a 
great  sorrow  home ;  his  heart  was  never  so  empty  as  that 
day.  Then  there  can  be  no  Christians?  Very  likely  not ; 
it  may  take  millenniums  to  grow  the  first  Christian.  Very 
possibly,  but  millenniums  are  nothing  on  the  disc  of 
eternity.  I  will  gladly  make  my  will  so  that  I  can  leave 
it— that  is  to  say,  leave  my  property — to  any  infirmary  you 
please  to  name.  Will  that  do?  No,  no.  Is  there  any 
wonder  that  Christ  is  in  a  minority?  Did  ever  man  so 
tax  his  followers  ?  No,  never — he  has  none  !  The  census 
is  a  lie.  Christ  stands  at  the  bottom  of  the  poll,  as  it  is, 
but  He  is  not  in  the  poll  at  all  when  the  spiritual  analysis 
is  made  and  the  spiritual  test  is  applied.  That  is  the  full 
price  if  we  want  to  know  it.  Then  what  is  to  be  done  ? 
This  :  we  must  come  to  the  mercy  of  God  through  Christ 
Jesus,  and  He  says  that  if  He  finds  us  trying,  labouring, 
aspiring,  He  will  impute  it  to  us  for  accomplishment,  for 
righteousness.  "  Thou  didst  well  that  it  was  in  thine  heart 
to  build  me  an  house ;  thou  didst  well  to  give  a  cup  of  cold 
water  only  ;  thou  didst  well  to  bring  that  one  box  of  spike- 
nard, very  precious :  woman,  thy  sins  which  are  many  are 
all  forgiven  thee."  If  we  can  say  honestly  and  lovingly  to 
Christ,  "  The  spirit  is  willing,  but  the  flesh  is  weak,"  God 
pity  a  poor  knave  that  wants  to  steal  something  of  the 
price  !  All  will  depend  upon  the,  innermost,  metaphysical 
sincerity  of  that  plea ;  and  who  knows  but  that  he  may 
permit  us  to  be  counted  among  those  who  follow.  He 
is  very  pitiful ;  He  is  most  kind ;  He  knows  our  frame.  He 
remembers  that  we  are  dust ;  and  who  knows  but  that  He 
may  magnify  the  grace  against  the  sin,  and  that  even  we 
may  be  counted  at  last  among  the  smaller  jewels  of  the 
Lord  ?     "  Except  a  man  be  born  again,  He  cannot  be  My 
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disciple," — always  telling  the  frank  truth  just  at  once  ;  never 
giving  the  shadow  of  excuse  to  a  man  to  say  that  he  did 
not  quite  understand  what  was  expected  of  him — never  ! 
Your  opinions  must  go,  your  prejudices,  your  orthodoxies, 
your  respectabilities,  your  self-idolataries.  Why,  Lord,  I 
should  have  to  go  altogether?  Certainly;  "  Except  a  man 
be  born  again,  he  cannot  be  My  disciple." 

How  wondrously  Christ  seemed  now  and  again  to  break 
down  and  to  bring  in  the  brighter  light,  the  sunnier 
blessing  !  He  had  been  talking  very  severely,  because  the 
people  could  understand  nothing  but  severity  at  that  time. 
He  had  been  saying  to  them,  "Think  not  that  I  am  come  to 
send  peace  on  earth;  I  came  not  to  send  peace,  but  a  sword. 
For  I  am  come  to  set  a  man  at  variance  against  his  father, 
and  the  daughter  against  her  mother,  and  the  daughter-in- 
law  against  her  mother-in-law,  and  a  man's  foes  shall  he 
they  of  his  own  household."  Then  He  continued,  "  He 
that  lovelh  father  and  mother  more  than  Me  is  not  worthy 
of  Me,  and  he  that  loveth  son  or  daughter  more  that  Me  is 
not  worthy  of  Me,  and  he  that  taketh  not  his  cross  and 
followeth  after  Me  is  not  worthy  of  Me.  He  that  findeth 
his  life  shall  lose  it."  Can  this  Man  not  speak  in  a  gentler 
tone?  Yes,  He  can  speak  in  all  the  tones.  Hear  Him  now  : 
"  He  that  receiveth  you  receiveth  Me,  and  he  that  receiveth 
Me  receiveth  Him  that  sent  Me.  He  that  receiveth  a 
prophet  in  the  name  of  a  prophet  shall  receive  a  prophet's 
reward ;  and  he  that  receiveth  a  righteous  man  in  the  name 
of  a  righteous  man  shall  receive  a  righteous  man's  reward." 
Jesus  not  infrequently  spoke  about  rewards.  That  is  always 
a  dangerous  speech,  because  weak  human  nature  pricks  up 


its  ears  to  listen  to  the  music  of  the  word  "  reward,"  and 
Jesus  did  once  say  most  plainly  that  no  man  had  forsaken 
father  or  mother  or  houses  or  lands  for  His  sake  or  the 
gospel's  but  he  should  receive  in  the  present  world  a 
hundredfold  more,  and  as  for  the  world  to  come,  he  should 
have  everything  that  is  in  it.  We  dare  not  preach  such 
words  ;  they  would  have  a  different  meaning  in  our  use  of 
them.  And  yet  we  cannot  escape  the  idea  that  Jesus  Christ 
knows  what  we  are  doing,  and  will  remember  our  struggles. 
The  most  eloquent  man  in  the  Book  says,  "  God  is  not 
unrighteous  to  forget  your  works  of  faith  and  labours  of 
love."  Other  men  speak  of  the  recompense  of  the  reward, 
the  blessing  that  is  to  be,  the  harvest  that  answers  the  sun, 
the  seedtime,  that  superabundance  of  plenteousness.  We 
must  not  meddle  with  these  texts  ;  we  must  not  bribe  men 
into  the  kingdom  ;  but,  knowing  the  terror  of  the  Lord,  we 
may  persuade  men. 

Now,  are  you  prepared  to  pay  the  full  price  who  are  yet 
standing  outside  the  kingdom  of  heaven  ?  Have  we  paid 
the  full  price  who  are  already  at  least  nominally  within  the 
boundaries  of  that  kingdom?  Have  we  paid  anything? 
Have  we  been  ejected  from  a  single  company  because  of 
our  way  of  pronouncing  the  word  Jesus  ?  Have  we  been 
expelled  from  clubs,  coteries,  and  other  gatherings,  because 
we  would  be  sure  after  we  got  inside  somehow  to  bring 
in  the  name  of  Jesus  ?  Have  we  been  blackballed  at 
the  club  because  some  man  told  the  other  man  that  if 
we  were  elected  we  would  mention  somehow  the  name 
of  Jesus  ?  Have  we  suffered  anything  for  Christ  ?  Happy 
are  we  ! 


The    Sweetness   and   Bitterness    of  the    Divine    Word 


BY  REV.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 


WHEN  we  cannot  see  our  path  clearly  across  the  world, 
when  the  heart  is  near  breaking,  when  we  faint  under 
the  consciousness  of  our  miseries  and  our  wounds,  when  we  feel 
that  it  is  very  grievous  to  have  left  behind  us  the  living  treasures 
of  the  past,  nothing  will  content  us  short  of  making  the  Divine 
Word  part  of  our  being,  not  to  waste  with  disease  or  to  perish 
with  the  earthly  e.Kistence.  We  do  not  then  criticise  it,  question 
it,  stand  outside  of  it.  We  so  lay  hold  of  it  and  incorporate  it, 
that  it  is  henceforth  inseparable  from  our  central  personality. 
We  can  say  when  we  eat  the  Divine  Word  that  its  verity  is  no 
more  doubtful  It  has  been  sealed  by  experience.  We  have 
lived  through  every  throb  of  its  strange  and  tragic  story; 

Sweeter  than  honey  is  the  Word  of  God  in  the  mouth. 
What  is  comparable  to  the  taste  of  a  Divine  communication  ? 
To  know  that  God  is,  that  is  much.  One  tells  how  he  "  danced 
with  delight"  when  he  realised  that  there  was  a  God.  To 
know  past  all  doubting  that  God  has  spoken,  that  is  far  more. 
To  see  the  darkness  which  we  had  thought  impenetrable 
impaled  and  stabbed  through  by  a  living  light,  is  there  any 
ecstasy  comparable  with  that  ?  To  those  who  have  exhausted 
themselves  in  question  and  conjecture,  how  sweetly  comes  the 
Voice  that  speaks  with  authority  and  from  behind  the  veil  ! 
We  can  endure  the  world's  despair  if  it  is  possible  to  break 
through  the  mists  that  hide  the  Divine  kingdom  ;  if  it  is  possible 
to  see  deeper  into  the  future  than  the  passing  hour  ;  if  the 
•effort  of  the  soul,  ever  springing  up  into  the  eternal  light,  is 
not  foiled;  if  the  speculations  of  reason  are  distanced  and 
rebuked  by  an  authentic  voice  of  God.  The  very  thought 
warms  the  heart  like  sunshine.  It  is  sweeter  than  honey  and 
the  honeycomb. 

But  the  word  which  is  sweet  in  the  mouth  is  bitter  in  the 
belly.  The  Word  of  God  comes  forth  judging  and  making 
war. 

As  has  been  pointed  out  by  one  of  the  most  suggestive 
commentators  on  the  Apocalypse,  the  little   book  which  the 


seer  finds  sweet  and  bitter  is  the  scroll  of  judgment.  It 
is  full  of  what  is  tragic  and  violent,  of  what  spoils  and  gives 
pain.  Take  it  as  you  will,  the  story  is  hard  and  sicken- 
ing. It  tells  us  of  dark  clouds  over  the  destinies  of  God's 
creatures  ;  it  tells  us  of  agony  endured  vainly,  of  anguish  which 
scorches  the  finer  sensibilities  and  burns  Up  the  last  remnants 
of  tenderness  and  humanity.  We  do  not  hear,  as  we  hoped, 
that  the  forces  which  make  for  evil  are  at  once  reduced  to 
impotence.  On  the  contrary,  we  are  told  of  their  power  and 
triumph.  Much  that  is  dear  and  sacred  is  to  vanish  in  flame. 
The  candlesticks  that  Christ  has  lighted  in  the  world  are 
often  to  flicker  unsteadily  and  sometimes  to  go  out.  Nay,  the 
redemption  of  the  world  is  not  to  be  achieved  as  we  imagine. 
The  Hands  that  hold  the  sceptre  mtist  first  be  outspread,  in 
anguish  and  deaths  and  over  the  head  of  the  Crucified  King 
there  must  break  the  storm  of  the  Passion.  The  Son  of  Man 
comes  not  to  be  ministered  unto,  but  to  minister,  and  to  give 
His  life  a  ransom  for  many.  The  King,  the  rightful  Ruler 
of  mankind,  is  seen  upon  His  cross,  disfigured  with  wounds 
and  robed  in  shame  ;  and  the  homage  which  He  claims  from 
all  of  us  is,  after  two  thousand  years,  largely  denied  Him. 

But  in  the  end  the  Word  of  God  is  sweet.  True,  we  see  not 
yet  all  things  put  under  Christ.  His  reign  is  not  yet  felt  in  all 
the  order  of  life.  There  is  no  end  within  sight  to  the  rude 
experiences  of  rejection  and  denial,  of  bitterness  and  violence. 
He  Who  once  refused  to  be  made  a  King  by  force,  still  rejects 
the  impatient  e.xpedients  by  which  we  seek  to  hasten  His 
triumph.  But  we  see  Jesus.  To  endure  the  visible  we  must 
learn  to  look  at  the  invisible.  If  we  know  that  Christ  is 
reigning  through  the  disorder  and  tumult  and  darkness,  it  is 
enough  for  us.  We  can  then  bear  life's  burdens  cheerfullj', 
knowing  that  the  bitterness  of  the  Divine  Word  will  turn  to 
the  sweetness  of  its  first  taste,  that  the  way  is  appointed,  that 
the  end  is  sure,  and  that  the  issue  will  be  more  glorious  than 
our  desire. 
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'* Greater  Love" 

BY   HANNAH   B.  MACKENZIE 


THE  old  man,  who  had  been  well  known  to  Dr.  Richard 
Landels,  as  to  all  book-lovers,  lay  dead,  and  the  girl,  who 
had  been  like  his  own  child  to  him,  but  was  only  his  grand- 
daughter, was  alone.  Dr.  Landels  felt  sorry  for  the  poor 
child.  Una  Cohen  was  her  name ;  her  grandfather's  had 
been  Joseph  Cohen. 

When  all  was  over,  and  the  old  bookseller  decently  interred, 
Landels  went  to  see  the  girl.  She  was  about  eighteen,  small 
and  slim,  dark  in  hair  and  eyes,  and  with  almost  perfect 
features. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do.'"  he  asked.  "Will  you  trust 
me,  Miss  Cohen  ?     Have  you  anything  left  you  ? "' 

She  told  him  how  much.  It  was  very  little.  And  then,  a 
little  hesitatingly,  she  told  him  of  her  dream.  She  wished  to 
become  a  singer. 

"  I  am  no  judge  of  singing,"  said  Richard  Landels,  smiling, 
"but  I  have  a  friend  who  is.  May  I  bring  her  to  see  you.' 
Very  well,  I  will  bring  her  to-morrow.  And,  Miss  Cohen,  if 
I  can  in  any  way  help  you,  you  will  let  me,  won't  you  ? — for 
the  sake  of  your  grandfather,  whom  I  honoured  and  respected, 
and  for — your  own  ?  " 

He  held  her  hand  closely  for  a  moment  in  parting,  and  then 
walked  away  along  the  little  street  in  which  the  old  bookseller 
and  his  grand-daughter  had  lived.  Una  looked  for  a  moment 
or  two  curiously  at  the  band  she  held  ;  then,  with  a  swift, 
sudden  motion,  she  put  it  close  to  her  face,  and,  while  her 
creamy-tinted  neck  and  cheeks  were  covered  by  a  vivid  glow 
of  crimson,  pressed  it  to  her  lips. 

Richard  Landels  walked  on,  unknowing  and  unguessing. 
How  could  he  know  ?  He  was  a  man  high  in  his  profession, 
"  twice  her  years,"  had  known  her  since  she  was  a  child,  and 
had  no  other  thought  but  that  of  kindly  interest  in  her.  The 
pity  of  it  1 

One  thing  almost  shut  Una  out  from  the  great  world 
around.  Her  grandfather  had  been  a  Jew,  and  Una  had 
Ijeen  brought  up  in  his  faith.  Dr.  Landels  had  never  alluded 
to  that.  The  fact  was,  he  thought  little  about  it.  He  was  not 
exactly  a  religious  man,  and  he  had  few  prejudices. 
He  called  next  day. 

"  I  have  brought  my  friend  to  see  if  she  can  help  you  in  any 
way,  Miss  Cohen.  Miss  Clare,  let  me  introduce  Miss  Una 
Cohen." 

Madolin  Clare  held  out  a  soft,  uncovered  hand.  She  was 
like  a  tall,  graceful  white  lily  in  her  summer  gown  of  creamy 
voile,  her  golden  hair  surrounding  her  fair,  violet-eyed  face 
like  a  halo.  Landels  glanced  from  one  girl  to  the  other  with 
a  half-smile.  What  a  contrast  between  the  stately  Saxon 
maiden,  tall  and  dignified  and  gracious,  and  the  small  Jewish 
girl,  with  her  pale,  sad  face  and  dark,  wistful  eyes— those  eyes 
which  seemed  to  carry  the  load  of  her  people's  humiliation 
and  centuries-old  sorrow  ! 

"  Let  me  hear  you  sing,"  said  Madolin  sweetly.  "  1  feel  as 
if  I  should  so  like  to  help  you  in  some  way,  Miss  Cohen— if 
you  will  allow  me." 

Dr.  Landels  stood  a  little  aside.  There  was  an  old- 
fashioned  piano  in  the  room.  Madolin  sat  down  to  it  ;  and 
Una,  standing  beside  the  piano  with  clasped  hands,  suddenly 
opened  her  lips,  and  broke  into  melody. 

"O  trust  in  the  Lord,  wait  patiently  for  Him,  and  He 
will  bring  strength  unto  thy  heart." 

It  was  wonderful.  The  depths  and  sweetness  of  the  voice 
thrilled  Richard  Landels,  and  when  Madolin  stood  up,  there 
were  tears  in  her  sweet  eyes.  She  caught  Una's  hand  im- 
pulsively. 

"  My  dear,  you  have  a  wonder'^ul  voice  ;  you  will  set  the 
world  ringing  one  day.      I  think  we  can  put  you  in  the  way 

of  being  trained,  uncle  and  I.     But  first Dr.  Landels"— 

she  turned  to  him  — "I  wish  you  to  persuade  Miss  Cohen  to 
come  and  spend  a  week  with  me  at  Rayrigg  Hall.  She  needs 
a  rest  before  she  starts  her  training." 

Landels  smiled,  well  pleased.  Madolin  Clare  had  taken  a 
fancy  to  Una  :  the  girl's  future  was  made.  For  Madolin  lived 
alone  with  her  great-uncle  at  the  fine  old  family  place  called 


Rayrigg  Hall,  in  Essex,  and  she  would  be  her  uncle's  heiress  ; 
meantime,  the  old  man  idolised  her. 

"  Will  you  go  ? "  he  said  to  Una. 

Una's  dark  eyes  dwelt  on  Madolin's  face  for  a  moment  ; 
then  they  rose  to  Landels's. 

"It  is  very  good  of-Miss  Clare.  I  will  go-if  you 
think  I  should.  Dr.  Landels." 

"  I  am  sure  you  should,"  he  said  heartily.  He  bent  close  to 
Madolin  Clare,  and  for  a  moment  they  stood  together  apart. 
The  dark  eyes  of  the  Jewish  girl  were  turned  from  them. 

But  Madolin  came  to  her  side  presently. 

"  I  am  going  to  stay,  and  have  a  talk  with  you  as  to  what 
you  would  like  to  do.  Dr.  Landels  will  have  to  go  away, 
but  he  will  tell  the  cab  to  wait  for  me." 

Dr.  Landels  bade  them  both  good-bye,  Madolin  last.  Una 
stood  aside  ;  but  somehow  she  could  not  keep  her  eyes  from 
Richard  Landels's  face.  And,  as  he  bent  down  towards 
Madolin  Clare,  Una  saw  a  look  in  his  eyes— a  look  that  those 
who  have  themselves  loved  can  never  mistake. 

Richard  Landels  loved  Madolin  Clare  with  the  love  that 
comes  to  a  man  only  once  in  a  lifetime. 


Madolin  took  Una  to  her  home.  It  was  a  lovely  old  place, 
and  Madolin  knew  every  tree,  every  stone  about  it.  She 
pointed  it  all  out  to  Una. 

"We  love  it  with  all  our  hearts,  uncle  and  I.  I  think  it 
would  almost  kill  me  if  I  thought  I  should  ever  have  to 
give  up  Rayrigg.  There  is  uncle,  Una — may  I  call  you 
Una? — dear  old  uncle  !     Isn't  he  perfect?" 

She  introduced  Una  to  the  slender,  upright,  noble-looking  old 
man,  with  the  abundant  white  hair  and  soldierly  moustache, 
who  came  to  meet  and  greet  her. 

"  Uncle,  this  is  my  new  friend.  Una,  this  is  my  dear  imcle, 
Sir  Henry  Norman,  who  is  going  to  be  your  friend  also." 

Neither  of  them  noticed  the  sudden  start  that  Una  gave, 
nor  the  strange  look  that  came  into  her  eyes. 

.Madolin  led  her  upstairs  to  Una's  room,  a  dainty,  pretty  one. 
On  the  bed  lay  a  black  net  dinner-dress.  Madolin  had  thought 
of  everything. 

It  was  a  pleasant  evening.  Madolin  had  not  mentioned 
Una's  other  name  to  her  great-uncle — the  truth  was,  Madolin 
imagined  Sir  Henry  had  a  prejudice  against  Jews,  and  Cohen 
was  too  certainly  Jewish— and  he  only  addressed  her  as 
"  Miss  Una."  Una  looked  at  him  with  p.ithetic  eyes,  and  a 
strange,  long,  lingering  look. 

She  remained  at  Rayrigg  for  a  week.  During  that  time 
Richard  Landels  came  twice  to  the  Hall,  and  Una's  dark,  sad 
eyes  read  the  truth  more  and  more  clearly  every  day.  But 
there  was  no  jealousy  in  the  girl's  heart.  She  loved  Madolin 
with  all  her  soul. 

One  night,  just  past  midnight,  Madolin  awoke  her  in  terrible 
agitation.  Her  great-uncle  had  been  seized  with  a  fit  of 
apoplexy.     By  the  morning  all  was  over. 

Madolin  was  like  one  stunned.  Only  when  Landels  came 
to  visit  her  did  Una  see  her  break  down.  The  Jewish  girl  saw 
them  standing  together  :  Landels,  his  dark  head  bent  very- 
near  the  golden  one,  said  in  a  low  voice  : 

"  Let  me  do  everjthing  for  you  ;  it  will  be  my  greatest 
pleasure.  And  you— will  be  happy  by-and-by  ;  your  old  home 
is  still  yours." 

"Yes,"  Madohn  whispered,  with  quivering  lips.  "  Next  to 
losing  my  dear  old  uncle,  the  agony  of  losing  Rayrigg  would 
be  greatest."  • 

Una  turned  away  with  lips  set  in  a  strange  firmness  that 
yet  had  nothing  stern  in  it. 

When  Sir  Henry  Norman  was  committed  to  the  earth,  with 
the  last  sad  rites,  his  will  was  read.  During  that  sad  time 
Madolin  would  not  let  Una  go.  She  clung  to  her  as  if  she  had 
known  her  all  her  life,  and  the  Jewish  girl  pointed  the  Christian 
one  to  the  only  true  Fountain  of  all  consolation,  the  great 
Father  Almighty  Himself. 

The  will  was  a  shock  to  all.    Sir  Henry  had  had  an  only 
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son  ;  twenty-one  years  ago  that  son  had  disobeyed  him  by  marry- 
ing against  his  will.  Sir  Henry  had  never  seen  his  son  again, 
and  Robert  had  died  fifteen  years  ago.  But  there  was  a  child, 
as  he  believed,  and  to  this  child,  if  she  could  be  found,  Sir 
Henry  left  Rayrigg  and  the  greater  part  of  his  property — on 
one  condition.      Otherwise,  everything  was  to  go  to  Madolin. 

The  condition  was,  that  the. girl — for  the  grandchild  was 
a  girl— should  become  a  Christian.  She  was  a  Jewess,  and  that 
had  been  the  objection  Sir  Henry  had  had  to  the  marriage. 

And  the  name  of  the  woman  Robert  Norman  had  married 
was  Rachael  Cohen. 

A  strange,  terrible  silence  fell  on  the  room,  and  Madolin,  white 
as  death,  looked  first  towards  Richard  Landels,  then  towards 
Una  Cohen.  The  Jewish  girl  rose,  and,  advancing  into  the 
centre  of  the  room,  spoke  calmly  and  quietly. 

"  I  am  Una  Norman.  That  is  my  right  name,  and  I  am  Sir 
Henry's  grandchild.  My  grandfather,  Joseph  Cohen,  told  me 
all  before  he  died,  and  gave  all  certificates  into  my  hands.  But 
I  can  never  fulfil  Sir  Henry's  condition,  and  here  and  now  I 
renounce  all  claim  I  might  have  had  on  his  property  for  ever. 
I  am  a  Jewess  :   I  shall  never  become  a  Christian." 

There  was  another  intense  silence  ;  then  Madolin,  bursting 
into  tears,   went  to  the  girl's  side,  and   put   her  arm   round 
her.     Together,  and  in  silence,  the  two  girls  left  the  room. 
♦  ♦  *  *  ♦ 

Five  years  later  the  world  was  ringing  with  the  fame  of 
Una  Cohen,  the  greatest  contralto  singer  England  had  ever 
produced,  said  the  critics.  In  their  far-off  English  home, 
Richard  and  Madolin  Landels  had  watched  her  career  with  the 
interest  of  love  and  admiration.  But  they  had  never  met  since 
Una  went  to  Germany  to  study  her  art. 

Again  and  again  Madolin  had  written,  imploring  Una  to 
take  at  least  a  share  of  what  belonged  to  her,  but  steadily  Una 
had  refused.  She  could  not  fulfil  the  condition,  was  all  she 
said  ;  and  surely  Madolin  would  not  urge  her  to  lie  to  her 
conscience. 

Una  Cohen  came  to  London  at  last  ;  and  Dr.  Landels  and 
his  wife  went  to  hear  her.  Her  name  was  down  to  sing  twice. 
Other  artistes  came  on,  and  sang— light,  well-known,  secular 
songs.  Then  Madolin,  leaning  forward  with  tense  nerves  and 
parted  lips,  saw  a  figure  led  up  to  the  platform— a  small,  slight 
figure,  girlish  as  of  old,  dressed  in  black,  with  dashes  of  amber 
about  it.  The  pale,  beautiful  face — it  seemed  beautiful  to 
Madolin  now — was  turned  for  a  moment  towards  the  audience, 
the  sad,  deep  eyes  seemed  to  touch  every  face  present,  and 
then  the  organ  above  played  a  soft,  slow  symphony  — all  the 
other  artistes  had  been  accompanied  by  the  piano — and  the 
voice  of  the  singer— could  anything  human  be  finer.'— burst 
upon  the  enthralled  audience. 

Rest  thee,  sad  heart— the  day  is  done, 

Thy  weary  eyes  now  close ; 
The  tears  that  came  ere  set  of  sun 

Have  charmed  thee  to  repose. 

Rest  thee  till  morn,  and  shjmljer  now — 

Thy  way  of  grief  is  trod  ; 
I  only  bend  to  kiss  thy  brow, 

And  leave  thy  soul  to  God. 

The  words  were  simple,  but  the  effect  of  the  voice  on  the 
crowd  was  extraordinary.  For  a  moment  there  was  a  dead 
silence  :  it  seemed  almost  profanation  to  applaud.  Then  it 
broke  out — long  and  loud. 

Madolin  turned  to  her  husband  with  tears  in  her  eyes. 

"  Dick,  what  an  influence  she  must  have  !  I  cannot  under- 
stand how  she  is  not  a  Christian." 

They  were  able  to  see  her  afterwards.  Madolin  took  her 
in  her  arms. 

"  My  dear,  you  are  wonderful  !  Oh,  Una,  what  a  power  has 
been  given  you  !     You  will  come  to  see  us  ?" 

Landels  repeated  the  invitation,  and  wondered  a  little  at  the 
strange  look  in  the  singer's  eyes. 

"  I  will  come,"  she  said.  She  told  them  when,  and  they 
parted. 

A  few  days  later  the  singer  drove  to  the  house  tenanted  by 
Dr.  Landels  in  the  West  End.  Madolin  herself,  with  pale  face 
and  wide,  tearless  eyes,  met  her  in  the  hall. 

"  You  must  not  come  in,  dear.  Our  darling  is  down  with 
diphtheria.     It  is  a  bad  case  ;  we  are  sitting  up  with  him  night 


and   day.     I   cannot  get   a  nurse,  for  Dick  says  it  might  kill 
him  to  see  a  strange  face." 

"Will  you  let  me  sit  up  with  him  to-night?"  the  singer 
asked  presently.  "  I  think  I  could  soothe  him,  Madolin  ;  1 
would  sing  to  him." 

"  He  loves  music,"  said  Madolin  hesitatingly  ;  "  but No, 

no,  dear,  I   am  not  so  selfish  !     What  if  anything  came  over 
your  voice  ?  " 

But  Una  persisted.  She  was  not  a  bit  afraid,  and  she 
wished  to  do  it.  Dr.  Landels  came  in,  and  his  wife  laid  the 
case  before  him. 

"  There  is  very  little  danger,"  he  said  slowly,  "  if  you  do  nol 
inhale  his  breath.     You  must  promise  not  to  do  that." 

She  did  so.  That  night,  she  and  Madolin  sat  up  together. 
Dr.  Landels  was  in  the  next  room. 

The  boy,  a  beautiful  little  fellow  of  three,  was  very  restless. 
Una  sang  to  him,  a  low  "  Schlummerlied,"  and  he  fell  asleep. 
Dr.  Laudels  came  in,  and  bent  over  him. 

"  I  believe  you  have  saved  him.  Sleep  was  what  he 
required.     Miss  Cohen,  how  shall  we  thank  you  ? " 

She  smiled.  "  I  do  not  require  thanks.  To  know  I  have 
helped  to  save  him  is  enough." 

Madolin  presently  dropped  into  a  doze  ;  Dr.   Landels  had 
gone  downstairs.     The  child  opened  his  eyes. 
"  Kiss  me — muvver,"  he  whispered  weakly. 
Una  hesitated.     The  boy  began  to  cry  weakly. 
"  Hush,  hush,  darling  !  "     Una  bent  down,  and  pressed  her 
lips  to  his.     The  next  moment  the  child  was  asleep. 

Una  went  home  in  the  morning.  She  had  taken  a  flat  in 
Kensington  ;  there  was  no  danger  of  her  carrying  the  infection. 
Madolin  kissed  her  passionately. 

"Dick  says  you  have  saved  the  child  !    Oh,  Una,  why  should 
you  do  so  much  for  us  ! " 
Una  smiled. 

It  was  a  week  later  that  a  message  came  to  the  Landels. 
Little  Dick  was  quite  convalescent  now.  The  message  was 
from  Una  :  she  was  ill — in  the  hospital. 

She  was  dying.  The  dreadful  contagion  had  struck  her 
throat,  and  she  could  hardly  speak.  The  wonderful  voice  of 
the  nightingale  was  dumb  for  evermore. 

Madolin  fell  on  her  knees  beside  the  bed  in  a  grief  beyond 
tears. 

"  My  dear,  my  dear  !  O  God  I  this  is  hard  !  You  have 
given  your  life  for  your  friends  ! " 

"And  I  am  glad,"  the  singer  whispered,  in  that  strange, 
choked  voice.  ''  Madolin,  there  was  One  Who  said  it  was  the 
greatest  proof  of  love  that  a  man  should  give  his  life  for  his 
friends  ;  and — I  wanted  to  tell  you,  dear — I  believe  now  in  that 
One.     I  am  a  Christian,  Madolin." 

"Una,  Una!"  was  all  poor  Madolin  could  whisper.  She 
felt  as  if  life  would  never  be  fair  again. 

But  the  dying  singer  knew  better.  She  slipped  her  hand  in 
Madolin's. 

"  I  am — quite  happy,  Madolin  ;  and  you  will  be,  too — some 
day.  You  will  think  of  me — as  of  a  dear  dead  friend,  who  did 
something  for  you — kindly.  .  .  .  Now  you  must  go,  dear. 
Good-bye." 

Richard  Landels,  white  and  agitated,  came  forward  to  say 
goodbye  also.  He  took  the  small  hand,  and  Una's  eyes  rose 
to  his.  What  did  he  read  in  them  ?  Something  that  would 
remain  locked  in  his  own  heart  for  ever— the  secret  of  the 
singer's  life,  so  jealously  guarded  by  her. 

When  Landels  came  again  to  see  her,  she  was  dead.  The 
voice  that  had  enraptured  thousands  was  silenced  for  ever  ; 
the  great,  sad,  loving  heart  beat  no  more. 

Landels  stood  looking  down  on  her,  his  own  face  white  and 
set.  It  was  a  noble  ending  of  a  noble  life,  and  perhaps  for  her 
it  was  best.  Death  has  its  compensations,  and  those  she  had 
loved  so  deeply  would  love  her  more  dead  than  they  had  done 
living.  .And  for  her  there  was  the  great  reward  for  those  who 
love  much. 

And,  as  he  bent  to  lay  his  lips  on  the  cold  brow,  Richard 
Landels  repeated  to  himself  the  words  he  had  heard  her  sing  so 
short  a  time  ago  : 

Rest  thee  till  morn,  and  slumber  now — 

Thy  way  of  grief  is  trod  ; 
I  only  bend  to  kiss  thy  brow, 
And  leave  thy  soul  to  God. 
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Mr.  D.  Lloyd-George,  M.R 


WHEN  the  late  Henry  Richard  was  in  1868  returned 
to  Parliament  for  Merthyr,  Welsh  Nonconformity 
liad  found  in  one  of  its  own  sons  a  competent  representative. 
But  Mr.  Richard,  though  the  son  of  a  Welsh  Calvinistic 
Methodist  minister,  had  to  some  extent  become  separated 
from  actual  Welsh  life,  and  had,  as  an  English  Congre- 
gationalist  minister,  formed  new  associations.  The  repre- 
sentation became  still  more  definite  when,  in  1886,  by  the 
return  of  the  late  Mr.  Tom  Ellis,  the  son  of  a  tenant 
farmer  passed  from 
his  father's  house  and 
the  Methodist  chapel 
among  the  hills  of 
Merioneth  to  St. 
Stephen's.  He  was 
followed  in  1890  by 
Mr.  Lloyd  -  George, 
who,  in  his  early 
religious  training,  re- 
presents another  phase 
of  Welsh  Noncon- 
formity, less  known, 
touching  a  more 
limited  area,  but  of 
deep  interest. 

In  1 799  a  sharp 
division  took  place  in 
the  Baptist  denomina- 
tion in  North  Wales. 
Christmas  Evans  was 
the  leader  of  those 
who  stood  for  the 
older  traditions,  and 
he  was  the  advocate 
of  their  views  :  the 
other  section  was  led 
by  J.  R.  Jones,  of 
Ramoth,  a  man  of 
versatile  gifts,  of  in- 
tense convictions,  of 
an  independence  of 
mind  that  was  almost 
quixotic.  The  sphere 
of  his  influence  was 
the  district  where 
north-west  Merioneth- 
shire and  south-east 
Carnarvonshire  run 
contiguous.  Here  he 
ruled  with  power,  and  all  the  eloquence  of  Christmas 
Evans  failed  to  keep  the  affected  Churches  from  breaking 
away  and  forming  an  association  of  their  own.  These 
were  called  "  Scotch,"  or  Campbellite,  Baptists,  from  their 
adopting  the  tenets  of  Robert  Sandeman,  and  McLean  of 
Edinburgh,  and  other  Scotch  Baptists.  They  instituted 
the  breaking  of  bread  every  Sunday.  They  had  no 
recognised  or  paid  minister.  Jones  himself  rejected  the 
title  "  Reverend,"  after  the  disruption.  But  our  present 
interest  is  not  so  much  in  his  tenets  as  in  his  character. 
His  sturdiness,  his  outspokenness,  while  they  multiplied 
his  opponents,  increased  the  fidelity  of  his  friends.  Called 
in  contempt,  colloquially,  "  l{read-and-cheese  "  Baptists— 
possibly  because  of  the  weekly  celebration  of  the  Lord's 
Supper — they  formed,  and  still  form,  a  compact  body  in 
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that  district.  Time  has  worn  smooth  some  of  the  more 
projecting  peculiarities  of  early  and  warlike  days  ;  but 
there  is  still  upon  the  Churches  a  stamp  of  their  original 
courage,  and  a  touch  of  their  original  aloofness. 

Another  local  association  of  considerable  extent  and 
significance  is  literary.  The  district,  during  the  earlier 
decades  of  the  last  century,  was  the  home  of  a  group  of 
poets  of  national  rank.  A  Baptist  chapel  in.  the  neighbour- 
hood still  goes   by  the   name   of  "The    Bards'  Chapel" 

(Capel  y  Beirdd). 
The  influence  of  these 
associations  leavened 
the  entire  locality.  By 
the  "mysterious  way" 
of  wonders  in  which 
God  moves,  Mr. 
Lloyd-George  was  un- 
expectedly brought 
under  these  influences, 
religious  and  literary, 
in  his  boyhood. 

His   father   was  a 
native    of   Pembroke- 
shire;   and    many  of 
his  relatives  still  reside 
in  the  neighbourhood 
of     Fishguard.       He 
came    to    Carnarvon- 
shire as  schoolmaster ; 
and    found    his    wife 
there.    He  left  Pwllheli 
for    Liverpool,    where 
he   taught   at  a   Uni- 
tarian school.     Later, 
his   health   failing,  he 
decided    to    give    up 
teaching,    and    return 
to    a    farm    in    Pem- 
brokeshire.      But    he 
was  induced  to  take  a 
tem[X)rary  engagement 
in  Manchester  before 
going    south.       Here 
Mr.    Lloyd-George 
was  born;   soon  after, 
they  left.     The  family 
had   scarcely   reached 
their  new  home,  l)efore 
the      father's     health 
rapidly  gave  way;  he  died,  leaving!his  wife  with  her  two 
children,  a  third  being  born  after  his  death.     Her  brother 
came  from  the  old  home  in  Carnarvonshire  to  take  her 
and  her  family  northwards.     He  became  father  to  them ; 
and  those  who  know  him  and  his  strong  gifts  of  mind 
find  it  easier  to  explain  his  nephew's  achievement.    The 
grandmother,    too,    forms   one   of  the   sweet   treasures   of 
memory  :    she  was  permitted  to  see  her  grandson's   first 
public  triumphs. 

His  uncle  was  a  prominent  member  of  the  Baptist 
Church  meeting  then  at  Capel  Ucha' ;  he  preached  there 
every  Sunday,  and  does  so  still  in  and  around  Criccieth. 
ihe  family  had  some  two  miles  to  travel  to  reach  it ;  but, 
as  often  happens,  difliculiy  became  the  nursing-mother  of 
faithfulness.     .Mr.   Lloyd-George's  early  recollections,  like 
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most  Welsh  boys — especially  those  brought  up  in  rural 
Wales — centre  around  the  chapel  and  Sunday  school,  the 
latter,  if  anything,  being  the  more  formative  of  the  two. 
For  the  Sunday  school  there,  as  elsewhere  in  Wales,  meant 
that  the  scholars  had  to  take  as  active  a  part  as  the  teacher. 
The  teacher  seldom  gives  what  may  be  called  a  lesson. 
He  is  almost  entirely  a  questioner ;  he  uses  the  portion 
read  to  find  questions  for  each  of  the  scholars  in  turn  ; 
he  makes  ample  room  for  the  display  of  variety  of  opinions  ; 
he  encourages  discussion  and  debate.  Those  who  follow 
Mr.  Lloyd-George's  pubhc  utterances  have  scarcely  need 
to  be  told  that  he  delighted,  as  a  boy,  in  these  Sunday- 
school  opportunities.  Does  he  not  owe  to  this  humble 
academy  some  of  his  unfailing  alertness  ?  Without  being 
nominally  its  teacher,  the  class  was  really  his.  One  can 
occasionally,  in  some  exquisite  passage  of  his  platform 
speeches — especially  where  he  interprets  the  inwardness 
of  Nonconformity — catch  the  accent  of  those  long-ago 
Sunday  hours  in  the  lonely  "little  Bethel,"  of  which  he 
proudly  speaks,  redeeming  the  term  from  disparagement. 

The  only  school  of  the  village  of  Llanystumdwy  was  a 
National  School.  Had  he  been  simply  a  Baptist,  he  would 
have  been  in  that  district  associated  with  a  very  decisive 
minority;  but  belonging,  as  he  did,  to  a  small  section  of 
a  locally  small  denomination,  he  and  his  younger  brother 
had  to  stand  almost,  if  not  quite,  alone.  H.ts  he  not 
him.self  declared— with  that  gleam  of  his  eye,  half-humorous, 
half-defiant,  which  no  photograph  can  reproduce — that  he 
learnt,  during  those  National  School  days,  to  stand  and 
fight  for  unpopular  causes  ?  That  he  can  still  do  it,  and 
win  honour  from  it  in  the  end,  we  all  know  to-day.  The 
advocates  of  forced  catechisms  might  well  pause  to  enquire 
if  their  loss  be  not  more  than  their  gain.  Perhaps  no 
two  men  have  done  more  in  Wales  within  recent  years  to 
depreciate  any  remainder  of  public  regard  for  National 
Schools  than  two  who  were  as  boys  taught  in  them — 
Lloyd-George  and  Daniel  Owen  :  the  one  by  his  literary 
skill,  the  other  by  his  public  eloquence  ;  both  dowered  with 
memories  other  than  devoted. 

Indeed,    there    is    an    accredited   report    of    how   the 


incipient  Nonconformist  leader,  moved  by  the  Education 
controversies  of  the  seventies,  instituted  a  revolt  in  the 
school  against  the  repetition  of  the  creed.  One  morning, 
when  the  master  began  with  /  believe,  a  dead  silence 
followed ;  and  in  spite  of  all  his  efforts,  by  appeal  and 
other  methods,  there  was  no  response,  and  it  had  to  be 
dropped.  It  says  much,  not  only  for  the  boy's  courage, 
but  for  his  influence. 

He  was  baptized  when  only  some  eleven  years  old — 
in  a  river,  as  he  has  been  careful  to  declare  with  emphasis. 
The  prophet  of  Ramoth  had  himself  no  equivocal  views 
on  this  subject,  and  would  have  no  baptistery  but  Nature's 
own  :  his  modern  disciple  would  have  gladdened  his  heart 
in  that  respect.  It  may,  however,  save  a  wrong  inference 
if  we  add  that  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has  passed  from  the 
Welsh  to  the  English  Baptist  standpoint  on  some  de- 
nominational questions — including  open  communion,  which 
he  favours,  while  most,  if  not  all,  of  the  Welsh  Baptist 
Churches  stand  for  close  communion.  They,  unhappily — 
though  logicall)',  from  their  standpoint — hold  aloof  in  con- 
sequence from  Free  Church  Federation ;  but  he  has  hailed 
it  and  helped  it  with  enthusiasm.  It  should  be  remembered 
also  that  his  wife  comes  of  a  family  honourably  and  actively 
connected  with  the  Welsh  Calvinistic  Methodists ;  her 
cousin,  the  Rev.  John  Owen,  M.A.,  being  minister  of  that 
denomination  at  Criccieth. 

Had  Mr.  Lloyd-George  belonged  to  any  other  de- 
nomination, or  even  to  the  general  body  of  Baptists,  it 
is  difficult  to  see  how  he  could  have  resisted  being  drawn 
to  the  pulpit.  His  youthful  gifts  of  thought  and  of  speech 
would  have  brought  him  under  the  sway  of  those  influences 
which,  at  that  time,  more  than  now  it  may  be,  impressed 
into  the  ministry  all  youths  of  promise,  like-gifted.  But, 
clearly,  within  the  limits  of  that  small  group  of  churches 
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there  was  no  sphere  for  him.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in  spite 
of  flying  legends  to  the  contrary,  he  never  preached  a 
sermon — unless  we  widen  the  term,  somewhat  in  the 
direction  of  Lamb's  reply  to  Coleridge.  He  has  given 
many  an    address   that   comes   suspiciously  near   being  a 


Anthem,  "  Land  of  my  Fathers,  dearly  beloved "  (Htn 
Wlad  fy  Nluidau),  and  how  he  felt  that  the  thrill  in  the  great 
singing  seemed  neither  political  nor  patriotic  even,  but 
profoundly  religious.  No  one  will  rightly  estimate  [the 
value  of   Mr.   Lloyd-George's  advocacy  of  Nonconformist 
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sermon ;  but  he  has,  w^e  believe,  never  actually  conducted 
a  religious  service.  And  though  in  his  political  speeches 
he  never  parades  religion,  there  are  passages  of  thrilling 
effect  whose  hidden  base  is  in  pure  religious  sentiments. 
When  the  result  of  the  last  election  was  made  known,  and 
the  enthusiasm  of  the  vast  surging  crowd,  long  past  mid- 
night, was  unbounded,  an  able  English  correspondent, 
describing  the  scene,  says  how  the  victorious  candidate 
hushed    them    into   silence   to   sing   the   Welsh    National 


views  without  considering   all   that,   in    his  own  life,  lies 
l)ehind  his  uttered  word. 

Through  literature,  in  his  youth,  he  derived  his  chief 
inspiration  from  Ruskin  and  Carlyle.  Curiously  enough, 
perhaps,  the  first  book  that  made  him  an  eager  reader 
was  RoUin's  ".\ncient  History."  He  had  read  this,  and 
the  "Crown  of  Wild  Olive,"  and  "Sesame  and  Lilies," 
and  some  of  Carlyle's  volumes,  before  he  was  fifteen,  in 
that  (juiet  mountain  village.     Among  the  influences  from 
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Welsh  literature  which  helped  to  make 
him  a  nationalist,  the  poetry  of  Ceiriog 
ranks  high. 

He  was  articled,  after  leaving  school, 
in  a  lawyer's  office  at  Portmadoc  ;  natural 
gifts  and  hard  work  carried  him  success- 
fully and  rapidly  through  his  examinations. 
He  was  able  to  start  on  his  own  account, 
and  to  train  his  younger  brother  into  the 
profession.  Mr.  William  George  has  for 
many  years  managed  the  home  business, 
leaving  him  largely  free  to  serve  his 
Parliamentary  and  other  public  duties — 
how  faithfully,  "Hansard"  and  the 
division  lists  tell.  He  gave  himself  from 
the  first  to  the  platform,  in  advocacy  of 
Temperance  and  of  Nonconformist  move- 
ments. One  of  the  first  incidents  to 
bring  his  name  prominently  before  the 
public,  far  beyond  his  own  district,  was 
the  part  he  took  in  one  of  those  burial  scandals  which  had 
helped  to  bring  into  effect  Sir  George  Osborne  Morgan's 
Burials  Bill  for  Wales,  by  means  of  which  the  gate  of  the 
parish  churchyard  had  been  unlocked  for  Nonconformists — 
on  special  conditions. 

In  1885  he  was  present,  with  Tom  Ellis,  at  a  meeting 
in  Festiniog  addressed  by  Michael  Davitt.  Both  young 
men  were  greatly  impressed  ;  and  Mr.  Lloyd-George  has 
been  heard  to  say  that  it  was  theni  hej' first  conceived  the 
idea  of'a  Parliamentary  career.  The  new  life-dream  had 
its  fulfilment  sooner  than  might  have  been  expected.  A 
Disestablishme  n  t 
meeting  had  brought 
him  about  this  time 
under  the  notice  of 
the  late  Rev.  John 
Thomas,  D.D.,  of 
Liverpool,  a  man  of 
keen  insight  and  fore- 
sight. Dr.  Thomas, 
in  one  of  his  first 
letters  afterwards  to 
his  Welsh  Congrega- 
tional weekly,  the  Tyst, 
called  attention  to  him, 
and  to  his  possible 
great  future.  When  a 
candidate  was  required 
for  the  Carnarvon 
Boroughs,  after  the 
Liberal  defeat  of  1886 
— the  year  in  which 
Tom  Ellis  won  his 
maiden  triumph — no 
one  seemed  ready  to 
undertake  what 
seemed  almost  a  hope- 
less task.  Dr.  Herber 
Evans  was  approached 
and  strongly  urged, 
but  he  felt  obliged  to 
refuse,  believing  his 
supreme  place  to  be 
in  the  pulpit.  And 
then  the  name  of  the 
yoimg  lawyer  from 
Portmadoc    was    sug- 
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gested  ;  it  was  accepted — tremblingly,  it 
must  be  said.  For  there  were  no  outside 
influences  in  his  favour — neither  wealth, 
nor  social  position,  nor  denominational 
strength  ;  nothing  but  his  natural  gifts,  his 
earnestness  of  conviction,  his  eloquence, 
and,  above  all,  his  character.  He  was 
tried,  and  he  won  by  eighteen  votes. 

What  has,  more  than  anything  else, 
given  unity  and  compactness  to  his  public 
life  is  the  sincerity  and  depth  of  his 
patriotic  sentiment.  As  the  Rev.  Machreth 
Rees  wrote  in  1901,  he  is  "a  man  of  one 
idea ;  and  that  idea  is — Wales."  He  loves 
its  language,  its  eisteddfod,  its  people,  its 
religion.  In  London  it  is  the  Welsh 
chapel  that  attracts  him  ;  and  he  is  directly 
associated  with  the  service  and  work  of 
the  energetic  Welsh  Baptist  Church  in 
Castle  Street,  Oxford  Street.  His  assiduous 
efforts  to  have  a  united  Wales  in  the  present  Education 
struggle  constitute  much  more  than  a  strategic  move  :  behind 
all  is  the  dream  of  a  compact  nation,  breathing  the  air  of  the 
noblest  traditions  of  its  past,  forgetting  minor  differences 
of  locality  and  of  sect  in  a  missionary  passion  for  the  social 
and  moral  well-being  of  all,  looking  forward  with  earnest 
faith,  yet  ever  tolerant,  to  the  higher,  larger  ideals  of  work 
and  power,  which,  like  the  golden  haze  of  the  sunset  peaks 
of  Snowdon,  make  the  sternest  strife  in  the  valley  but 
the  prelude  of  well -won  harmony  and  fruitful  peace.  We 
feel  sure  that  he  would  be  prepared  to   adopt  the  words 

of  his  brother,  writing 
to  Yoiaig  I  Vales  in 
1896 :  "I  am  one  of 
those  who  believe  that 
the  Welsli  nation  has 
a  future  before  it,  and 
that  its  influence  is 
destined  to  be  felt  in 
the  councils  of  the 
world,  not  by  the 
weight  of  its  arms, 
but  of  its  character." 

Mr.  Lloyd-George 
has  had  some  daring 
adventures  during  his 
l)oiitical  career.  With 
these  we  have  little 
here  to  do,  except  to 
remark  that  every  risk 
he  has  taken  has 
turned  to  his  per- 
manent advantage. 
He  has  proved,  more 
than  once,  a  more 
accurate  interpreter  of 
the  religious  sentiment 
of  Wales  than  some 
of  the  religious  leaders 
themselves.  He  im- 
perilled his  whole 
future  when  he  asked 
the  Welsh  County 
Councils  to  adopt  his 
education  policy.  But 
tiie  recent  ■  elections 
have,     at      any     rate. 
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vindicated  the 
accuracy  of  his 
forecast.  Had  his 
knowledge  of 
Welsh  Noncon- 
formity not  been 
so  fundamental 
and  intimate  as 
it  is,  had  he  not 
been  in  constant 
touch  with  its 
movements,  and 
that  from  within, 
he  could  not  win 
as  he  has  done. 
He  has  amply 
fulfilled  the  pro- 
phecies of  those 
who  first  dis- 
covered  him  ;  the 
confidence  in  his 
ability  and  wisdom 
has  steadily  grown 
till  it  has  become 
national.  What 
he  has  already 
attained,  and  what 

he  promises  to  be  in  the  near  future,  recalls  the  dramatic  last 
scene  between  Dr.  John  Thomas  and  Dr.  Herber  Evans 
in  1892,  as  told  by  the  latter. 

"  When  I  entered  the  room  where  he  lay  on  the  sofa, 
he  sat  up  to  welcome  me.  I  shall  never  forget  his  look. 
He  looked  at  me  from  eternity  !  .  .  . 

"  We  were  in  the  midst  of  an  important  election  struggle, 
and  many  were  afraid  Mr.  Lloyd-George  would  lose  his 
seat.  He  was  a  great  believer  in  him  ;  indeed,  he  was  the 
first  to  call  attention  to  him  as  a  possible  member  for 
the  Carnarvon  Boroughs.  With  his  keen  glance  he  said : 
'  You  go  back,  my  laddie,  and  put  Lloyd-George  in 
Parliament;  there  will  be  plenty  without  you  at  the 
meetings  at  Ferndale.'  And  after  a  moment  he  added  : 
'There  is  a  new  Wales  in  sight;  you  go  home  and  do 
your  part  again  in  bringing  it  in.'  " 

Surely  any  young  leader  may  be  proud  of  such  confidence 
and  regard.     And   let  it  be  gratefully  added,  that  he  has 
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proved  himself  well  worthy  of  "  the  prophecies  that  have 
gone  before." 

In  London  he  makes  his  home  in  a  house  overlooking 
Wandsworth  Common.  He  has  a  bright  little  family  of 
five  children,  the  eldest,  a  boy,  being  only  a  year  or  so 
older  than  his  father's  parliamentary  life.  Such  names  as 
Megan  and  Mair  Eluned  bear  open  witness  to  the  children's 
nationality.  The  comfort  of  his  home-life  adds  not  a  little 
to  the  amount  and  value  of  his  public  services.  But  when- 
ever he  can,  he  and  his  family  make  straight  for  the 
Welsh  home  at  Criccieth,  to  breathe  again  the  air  of  old- 
world  traditions  and  early  associations,  lest  he  should  at 
any  time  forget. 

What  he  may  in  the  future  achieve  for  Nonconformity, 
in  its  broader  English  extent,  we  can  but  surmise ;  at  any 
rate,  he  has  come  into  his  kingdom  in  Nonconformist 
Wales,  and  is  as  affectionately  loved  as  he  is  more  and 
more  trusted.  H.  Elvet  Lewis. 


Judging  a  Man  by  his  Library 


I 

"  'HP HE  library  is  for  me  the  significant  room  in  every  house 
■*-  I  visit.  Dining-rooms  and  drawing-rooms  apparently 
resemble  each  other  closely  ;  at  all  events,  I  can  never  remem- 
ber them.  .  .  .  An  educated  man  .  .  .  ought  to  have  the 
best  of  Plato.  He  should  not  want  Cicero  and  Tacitus,  etc., 
tic."—  From  Claudius  Clear. 

To  the  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly. 

Sir, — What !  says  our  friend  Claudius  Clear,  drawing- 
rooms  apparently  "  resemble  each  other  closely,"  and  he  dares 
to  state  that  the  library  is  the  significant  room  in  every  house  ! 

Does  he  not  believe  that  "  every  home  is  born  of  a  woman  "  ? 
Surely  it  is  in  the  drawing-room  that  the  character  of  the 
woman  who  forms  the  home  is  best  seen. 

Does  not  Claudius  Clear  believe  in  the  power  of  the  wife 
and  the  mother,  the  strength  of  the  "  one  behind  "  ?  She  may 
not  be  clever,  brilliant,  or  beautiful,  but  it  is  to  her  \  oom  that  the 
tired  husband  wanders  for  his  rest  and  refreshment,  it  is  in  her 
quiet  room  that  the  children  gather  with  their  joy  and  sorrow, 


and  as  the  years  pass  on  it  is  from  this  room,  so  linked  with  all 
the  hopes  and  aspirations  of  their  lives,  that  the  sons  go  out  to 
the  battle  of  life,  and  here  the  daughters  are  wooed  and  won. 
"All  alike,"  forsooth  !— indeed,  not  to  my  thinking. 

In  an  ordinary  English  home,  kept  up  on  a  small  income, 
there  are  generally  only  three  sitting-rooms :  the  dining-room  is 
adapted  for  all  to  use  at  meal-time,  and  for  those  employments 
for  which  a  table  is  necessary  ;  the  study  or  library  is  too  often 
of  necessity  the  sanctum  of  one,  or  the  refuge  of  those  who 
would  be  absolutely  quiet  ;  but  the  drawing-room  is  the  mother's 
room,  where  father  can  be  found  sometimes,  a  man  of  leisure, 
ready  to  talk,  and  where  all  is  pl.inncd for  every  one's  happiness. 
Does  not  Claudius  Clear  know  many  such  rooms,  and  are  the) 
not  of  incalculable  influence  on  the  lives  of  all  members  of  the 
household  .'  There  is  no  more  patriotic  work  than  the  building 
up  of  a  home  where  the  children  shall  each  be  trained  to  the 
fullest  development  of  which  their  natures  arc  capable,  where 
the  temperament*  with  which  God  has  endowed  them  can  te 
studied  and  helped  to  grow  ;  and  this  work  of  thought  and 
prayer  is,  I  believe,  most  often  accomplished  in  the  drawing- 
rooms  of  English  homes. 
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Come  with  me  a  moment  to  a  room  I  know  so  well  in  South- 
east London.  It  is  a  busy  household  :  the  master  of  it  is  a 
minister  with  two  churches  in  his  charge  to  care  for  ;  there  is 
much  coming  and  going  of  workers  and  nurses,  etc.  The 
study  is  lined  to  the  ceiling  with  books,  where,  let  us  assure 
Claudius  Clear,  editions  of  Plato,  Cicero,  and  Tacitus  can  be 
found ;  where  on  the  shelves  (plain  wood ;  no  carved  oak,  please 
mark)  large  spaces  are  occupied  by  Fathers  of  the  Church,  by 
sets  of  Goethe,  and  Carlyle,  and  Ruskin,  where  Shakespeare 
and  Browning  are  to  be  seen  in  many-volumed  editions,  and  a 
Dante,  scored  by  the  hand  of  the  Inquisition,  stands  upon  the 
shelf.  Here  are  sliding  glass  doors  to  protect  the  books  from 
London  grime,  and  washing  linen  curtains  over  shelves  of 
manuscripts,  and  a  big  uncurtained  window  looking  out  over 
South  London.  But  come  upstairs  ;  here  is  the  centre  of  the 
home.  A  room  with  two  large  paned  windows  letting  in  much 
light  looks  south-east.  Whatever  sun  there  is  in  South-east 
London  comes  here  ;  Morris  curtains,  mind,  of  cotton  of  the 
good  old  green  tulip  pattern  hang  by  the  window.  The  master 
can  smoke  here,  and  bring  young  men  with  him — no  plush 
curtains  to  interfere  !  The  carpet  is  plain,  and  rather  old — 
brown  felt.  The  mistress  of  this  room  believes  that  brown  and 
green,  being  the  colours  of  the  good  old  earth  and  the  grass 
that  grows  upon  it,  should  be  the  covering  of  our  floors — rugs  are 
about ;  one,  the  work  of  the  grandmother,  bears  the  legend 
"  Non  sibi  •' — it  is  the  motto  of  her  family. 

Before  the  fire  lies  a  worn  rug,  where  the  babies  have  slept 
and  gambolled,  where  the  children  love  to  sit  while  mother 
reads  to  them,  where  older  friends,  tired  and  discouraged, 
group  themselves,  and  talk  to  the  master  of  the  house,  and, 
leaving,  feel  their  load  lightened  by  the  mere  telling,  and  having 
taken  sweet  counsel  in  the  house  of  a  friend,  go  forth  again  with 
fresh  courage  to  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  man.  A  great 
carved  sofa  stands  by,  a  present  that  stood  once  in  the  room  of 
that  strange  doctor  and  philosopher,  James  Houton,  bought  by 
him  in  a  VVhitechapel  slum  ;  on  it  are  many  cushions,  covered 
in  washing  stuffs,  so  that  they  may  be  freely  used.  No  "  suite  '' 
here  :  the  chairs  have  each  their  history  ;  picked  up  at  sales, 
given  by  friends,  one  as  a  memento  of  a  long  evening's  talk, 
another  by  a  friend  who,  becoming  impetuous  in  his  talk, 
smashed  the  feeble  chair  upon  which  he  was  sitting.  Part  of 
the  furniture  belonged  to  a  Victorian  poet ;  it  was  bought  by  the 
master  at  a  sale  in  his  Oxford  days.  A  table  from  his  Oxford 
rooms  holds  writing  materials,  and  is  used  by  him  when  he  cares 
to  vacate  "that  significant  room,  the  library.-"  The  mistress  sits 
on  a  shabby  old  rocking  chair,  good  for  hushing  babies  off  to 
sleep  ;  close  to  her  hand  stands  a  revolving  bookcase  full  of 
volumes  of  poetry— Stevenson's  "Garland  of  Verse"  and 
Canton's  "  Verses  for  Children  "  ready  for  the  nursery  party, 
and  on  other  shelves  of  this  same  case  (given  by  the  members 
of  a  Girls'  Bible  Class)  stand  volumes  of  Robert  Bridges, 
William  Watson,  Matthew  Arnold,  Austin  Dobson,  Roden  Noel, 
Christina  Rossetti,  and  William  Morris. 

At  night,  when  the  friends  are  gone  and  the  children  are 
asleep,  the  master  and  his  lady  can  read  together  in  this  room, 
which  always  seems  to  them— if  not  to  Claudius  Clear — entirely 
significant  and  in  a  way  representative  of  their  lives.  There 
are  two  other  bookcases  ;  in  one  is  a  collection  of  odd  books 
of  verse—"  Friendship's  Garland,"  etc. — all  published  between 
i860  and  1870,  interesting  as  containing  illustrations  from  the 
hands  of  Millais,  Holman  Hunt,  Pettie,  J.  W.  North,  Sandys, 
Houghton,  one  even  signed  Edward  Jones  (without  the  familiar 
"  Burne "),  all  picked  up  for  a  few  pence  on  Whitechapel 
bookjstalls  ;  it  is  a  fancy  of  the  master  to  collect  them  and 
to  show  them  to  his  friends,  but  he  keeps  them,  Claudius  Clear, 
in  the  drawing- room,  not  in  the  library.  The  pictures  on  the 
walls,  too,  are  quite  "  significant."  The  guest  kept  waiting  on 
the  hearthrug  does  not  stare  at  himself  in  a  glass  overmantel- 
he  finds  pictures  over  the  fireplace  and  a  little  bronze  decorated 
bookcase  containing  an  edition  of  Shakespeare,  a  gift  from 
a  Shakespeare  Society.  No  clock  either  irritates  him,  ticking 
away  precious  minutes,  though  amongst  the  china  at  the  side 
one,  if  sought  for,  can  be  found. 

Here  hangs  the  treasure  of  the  old  Oxford  Rooms— not  in 
the  library,  note— two  drawings  by  John  Ruskin.  Here  are 
engravings  of  Millais  and  Holman  Hunt,  sketches  by  friends 
to  remind  them  of  happy  days  in  Italy  and  Switzerland,  in 
East  Anglia  and  up  the  Nile— blessed  holiday  times  when 
health  and  strength  came  back.  Here  too  hang  two  medallions 
of  the  young  Tennyson  and  Carlyle  which  seem  to  link  these 
great  Victorians  with  the  modern  dwellers  and  users  of  this 
room. 

Most  modern  of  all,  on  the  piano  stands  a  delightful  sketch 
in  white  chalk  done  by  a  boy  in  a  neighbouring  Board  School, 


given  to  the  master  ;  since,  caring  greatly  for  the  education 
of  their  own  children,  they  are  eager  over  the  training  and 
development  of  all  other  children  ;  they  are  managers  of  local 
schools. 

Now  such  a  room,  is  it  entirely  insignificant  ?  Does  it  not 
a  little  portray  the  past  of  their  lives,  does  it  not  clothe  their 
present  and  even  throw  a  light  on  the  future  to-  which  they 
would,  if  they  may,  attain  ? 

Yours, 

Evelyn  Eve. 

II 

I  CHEERFULLY  admit  that  your  correspondent  has  proved 
her  case.  She  has  proved,  that  is,  that  there  are  at  least  two 
significant  rooms  in  her  house.  I  may  be  allowed,  however, 
after  having  made  this  admission,  to  explain  my  faultful 
sentence. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  speaking  for  myself,  and  for  no  one 
else.  Through  ignorance,  stupidity,  and  blindness,  I  am 
unable  to  see  much  difference  between  one  drawing-room  and 
another.  That  there  are  differences  perceptible  to  keener  eyes, 
and  that  these  differences  have  a  meaning,  I  should  be  the  last 
to  deny.  Dining-rooms  seem  to  me  even  more  like  each 
other  than  drawing-rooms — chairs  and  tables  and  one  or  two 
other  pieces  of  furniture.  Here  again,  no  doubt,  I  am 
impercipient. 

But  I  do  see  differences  between  rooms,  whatever  they  may 
be  called,  when  they  are  partly  libraries.  Your  correspondent 
is  apparently  in  the  happy  position  of  having  two  libraries  in 
her  house.  One  is  more  expressly  devoted  to  purposes  of 
study,  the  other  is  for  recreation  and  cheer  and  good  fellowship. 
It  is  a  pleasant  habit  that  of  scattering  books  in  every  room  of 
the  house,  in  the  bedrooms  as  well  as  in  the  sitting-rooms.  I 
can  see  without  much  difficulty  the  kind  of  books  that  find  a 
lodgment  in  this  fashion.  I  slept  lately  in  a  bedroom  which 
contained  the  most  exquisite  little  collection  of  devotional 
books  I  have  ever  seen.  Every  book  was  sterling  gold,  and 
every  one  was  in  the  best  edition.  I  have  been  in  another 
where  the  books  were  all  pious,  but  quite  unliterary.  It  would 
be  easy  to  give  the  names  of  them,  but  I  forbear.  Let  me  say 
only  that  when  I  see  a  set  of  Dr.  Cumming's  works  on  "  The 
Great  Tribulation,"  "  The  Seven  Vials,"  and  so  on,  I  draw 
inferences  unfavourable  to  the  owners,  not  unfavourable  by  any 
means  to  their  character,  but  to  their  literary  discernment. 
I  am  aware  that  some  intelligent  people  have  a  lazy  way  of 
allowing  bad  books  to  be  landed  upon  them,  and  they  do  not 
take  the  trouble  to  have  them  removed.  Still,  they  ought  to 
think  of  others. 

I  also  observe  the  pictures  on  the  walls,  but  think  too 
humbly  of  my  own  artistic  tastes  to  make  any  mental  criticism 
unless  in  extreme  cases.  One  does  not  like  to  see  many 
photographs  of  the  members  of  a  household  ;  one  has  a  right 
to  detest  oleographs.  I  like  a  few  pictures  in  a  library,  and 
I  have  some  myself  which  keep  me  company,  among  them 
an  engraving  of  Titian's  "  Portrait  of  a  Gentleman,"  the  por- 
trait which  Oliver  Wendell  Holmes  so  greatly  admired  ;  another 
a  perfectly  satisfactory  representation  of  Mary  Collet  in  "John 
Inglesant,"  as  she  appeared  to  a  young  student  at  Oxford 
some  twenty  years  ago.  I  have  also  Cardinal  Newman  in  his 
red  robes,  and  M.  'Heger,  whom  Charlotte  Bronte  idealised, 
and  perhaps  idolised,  and  Margaret  Ogilvy.  There  are  others 
which  ought  not  to  be  in  the  place,  but  which  I  have  never 
summoned  up  resolution  to  expel.  I  love  the  passage  in  the 
"  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane "  which  describes  Zachariah's 
little  dining-room  :  "  They  came  back  to  the  little  house  and 
sat  down  to  dinner  in  the  little  front  room.  There  were  portraits 
on  the  walls — nothing  else  but  portraits— and  the  collection 
at  first  sight  was  inconsistent.  Major  Cartwright  was  still 
there  ;  there  were  also  Byron,  Bunyan,  Scott,  Paine,  Burns, 
Mr.  Bradshaw,  and  Rousseau.  It  was  closely  expressive  of  its 
owners.  Zachariah  and  Pauline  were  private  persons  ;  they 
were,  happily  for  them,  committed  to  nothing,  and  were  not 
subsidised  by  their  reputations  to  defend  a  system.  They 
were  consequently  free  to  think  at  large,  and  if  they  admired 
both  Bunyan  and  Rousseau,  they  were  at  liberty  to  do  so." 

I  return  to  my  point,  and  say  that  for  me  the  library  is 
the  significant  room  in  the  house.  It  reveals  much  of  the 
mind  and  heart  of  the  head  of  the  house  ;  it  shows  you  who 
his  masters  are,  what  individuality  he  possesses,  whether  he 
has  kept  his  mind  alive.  But  far  be  it  from  me  to  disparage 
the  other  rooms  of  the  house,  least  of  all  the  nursery.  This 
fancy  of  mine  about  the  library  and  its  speech  shows  one 
man's  great  limitations. 

Claudius  Clear. 
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Dr»  Alexander  Maclaren  and  the  Isle  of  Wight 

BY   W.   SCOTT   KING 

THE  Garden  of  England— whether  flower  garden,  from  a  pair  of  lungs  rejuvenated  by  her  tonic  breezes,  and 
kitchen  garden,  or  back  garden  must  be  left  to  that  the  international  energy  of  many  a  flaming  evangelist 
state  of  health  and  time  of  year  and  point  of  view  was  given,  or  at  any  rate  restored,  to  him  while  basking  on 
to    determine— cannot    lay    claim    to    many,    if    to    any,      Ventnor  front  or  ciimbinR  the  steep  of  old  Boniface. 

Among 


very  notorious 
or  unique  re- 
ligious associa- 
tions. After  its 
natural  loveli- 
ness, most  of 
its  fame  has 
been  earned 
on  the  score 
of  its  historic 
and  literary 
memories. 
True  that  it 
has  been,  and 
still  is,  a  strong- 
hold of  the 
Bible  Christian 
denomination, 
that  Dr.  Arnold 
was  born  at 
Cowes,  that 
Dr.  Pusey  had 
a  retreat  near 
Blackgang, 
that  Legh Rich- 
mond secured 
here  a  world- 
widefamebyhis 
"Dairyman's 
Da  u  g  h  t  e  r," 
andthatGeorge 
M  a  c  d  o  n  a  1  d 
and  Dr.  Parker 
visited  it  often 
in  days  gone  : 
—  still,  it  is 
rather  to  the 
imprisoned 
Charles  I.,  and 
to  poor  health- 
seeking  John 
Sterling  that 
the  Island 
looks  when 
gathering 
laurel-leaves 
for  its  brow. 
There  is  one 
debt,  however, 

which  the  whole  religious  world  owes  this  sunny  southern 
isle — an  incalculable  debt.  How  many  of  the  preachers 
of  every  denomination  have  come  to  these  shores  brain- 
fagged,  low-spirited,  worn  with  sermon-making,  bazaar- 
engineering,  chapel-building,  and  every  variety  of  ill  that 
clerical  flesh  is  heir  to,  and  have  been  sent  back  like  giants 
refreshed  with  new  wine  '  She  lies  out  in  a  shimmer 
of  silver  between  Solent  and  Channel,  content  with  her 
modest  churches  and  industrious,  little-known  pastors.  But 
in  her  leafy  heart  she  nurses  the  disinterested  certainty  that 
the  oratory  of  many  a  city  sanctuary  and  cathedral  pours 
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those  in  whose 
octogenarian 
buoyancy  the 
Isle  of  Wight 
sees  to  some 
extent  her  own 
handiwork  is 
Dr.  Alexander 
Maclaren,  of 
M  a  nchester. 
Many  ministers 
prefer  a  new 
scene  each  year 
for  their  holi- 
day, and  in 
quest  of  fresh 
impressions 
and  vivifying 
sights  and 
rounds  await 
eagerly  the 
coming  of  Dr. 
Lunn's  or  the 
Polytechnic 
programme  of 
the  season's 
novelties.  Not 
so  others. 
Not  so  Dr. 
Maclaren.  If, 
when  every  one 
was  readitig 
a  new  book 
Ruskin  read  aii 
old  one,  so, 
when  every  one 
jaunts  away  to 
Palestine,  Nor- 
way, or  St. 
Louis,  the 
famous  exposi- 
tor of  Union 
Chapel  slips  off 
unnoticed  to 
the  little  village 
of  Niton,  or 
rather  to  the 
picturesque 

Undercliffe  hall  a  mile  from  the  high  little  village  and 
nearer  to  the  spray  of  the  channel.  For  the  past  nine 
or  ten  years  he  has  come  to  us  at  Easter  time,  as  he 
himself  told  us  the  other  day :  "  I  come  with  the  violets 
— not  so  fragrant,  perhaps,  but  belonging  to  the  scent- 
less variety."  Many  times  he  has  come  looking  jaded 
with  the  weight  of  his  great  city  pastorate.  But  this 
year,  released  at  last  from  his  long  trust,  he  looks  blithe 
and  vigorous  as  a  youth,  despite  his  white  hair. 

It  is  between  fifty  and  sixty  years  ago  since  the  Isle 
of  Wight  knew  Dr.  Maclaren  first.     There  were  no  electric- 
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DR.   MACLAREN 

This  excellent  portrait  was  taken  on  a  recent  visit  to  the  island 

lit  promenades,  gaily  painted  bathing-machines,  or  omni- 
present kodaks  then.  He  was  pastor  of  Portland  Street 
Chapel,  Southampton.  A  college  chum  of  his,  the  Rev. 
J.  C.  Green,  had  recently  settled  at  Niton,  in  a  Baptist 
Chapel  that  is  now  the  British  School.  Young  Maclaren 
used  frequently  to  cross  the  Solent  to  Cowes,  and  then 
walk  the  fifteen  miles  to  Niton,  as  he  tells  us,  "  partly 
because  my  legs  were  supple,  and  partly  because  my  purse 
was  light."  For  these  reasons,  he  tells  us,  "  I  preferred 
a  peripatetic  mode  of  locomotion."  It  was  to  these  days, 
now  more  than  half  a  century  behind  him,  that  the  Doctor 
was  referring  when  the  other  day  he  told  some  of  us  of 
a  quaint  sermon  he  once  heard  preached.  The  point  he 
was  insisting  upon  at  the  moment  was  the  great  influence 
really  exerted  on  the  wider  outside  life  of  the  nation  by 
such  apparently  stranded  little  churches  as  Niton's.  The 
text,  he  told  us,  was  :  There  is  little  Benjamin  with  his 
ruler, —  a  verse  that  I  greatly  fear  was  new  to  some  of  his 
hearers.  Firstly,  said  the  preacher  of  fifty  years  ago,  we 
have  the  importance  of  the  seemingly  insignificant :  though 
little  and  not  the  eldest  born  by  a  long  way,  there  is 
little  Benjamin  I  Secondly,  here  is  authority  :  Benjamin, 
though  insignificant,  has  authority — "with  his  ruler." 
Thirdly,  little  Benjamin  is  the  object  of  Divine  complacency: 
there  is  little  Benjamin  !  And  the  smile  on  that  some- 
what wizen  face  and  the  twinkle  of  those  deep-set  blue  eyes 
which  accompanied  "Thirdly  "  set  us  all  laughing.  Starting 
with  this  reminiscence,  the  Doctor  had  little 
difficulty  in  driving  home  his  favourite  idea 
— the  value  of  village  churches  to  the  life  of 
the  nation.  It  is  one  of  the  privileges  of 
age  to  be  reminiscent;  and  though  he  de- 
lights to  claim,  he  never  abuses,  as  age  often 
does,  the  privilege.  "  When  I  intimated, 
many  years  ago,  to  my  deacons  at  Portland 
Street,  my  intention  to  leave  Southampton," 
he  said,  "a  testimonial  to  me  was  suggested. 
'Testimonial!'  said  one  of  them:  '  why,  us 
taught  'un  to  run,  and  now  he's  running 
away!'"  "It  was  Hampshire  that  'taught 
me  to  run,'"  confessed  the  Doctor,  "and  I 
shall  always  be  grateful  to  God  for  the  pro- 
vidence that  put  me  down  for  twelve  years 
in  its  southern  quietude." 

The  present  little  Baptist  Chapel  at  Niton 
was  built  in  the  year  1849,  and  Dr.  Maclaren 


"  thinks "  he  was  present  at  its  opening.  His  relations 
with  it  and  with  its  present  pastor,  the  Rev.  T.  Breewood, 
are  of  the  kindliest.  Once  a  Sunday,  when  he  is  at  Niton, 
he  is  there — usually  in  the  morning  ;  and  no  one  has  borne 
more  eloquent  testimony  than  the  prince  of  expository 
preachers  himself  to  his  appreciation  of  the  affectionate 
and  painstaking  ministry  of  Mr.  Breewood  and  the  local 
preachers  whom  he  has  frequently  heard.  Whatever  may 
be  said  for  the  propriety  of  ministers  either  abstaining  from 
going  to  chapel  at  all  and  for  going  to  the  Established 
Church  when  on  their  holidays — and  in  no  health  resort 
do  we  suffer  more  from  this  practice  than  in  the  Isle  of 
Wight — the  officials  and  members  at  Niton  have  learnt 
greatly  to  love  the  "  dear  Doctor,"  as  they  call  him,  for 
his  non-neglect  of  their  simple  services.  Now  and  again, 
too,  he  volunteers  to  preach  for  them,  and  great  is  their 
delight.  One  of  the  officials  said  to  the  present  writer 
the  other  day,  "  You  know,  he  never  puts  on  the  great 
preacher  at  all  at  Niton  ;  but  just  does  the  usual,  shaking 
hands  with  all  his  old  friends  at  the  chapel  door  just 
like  a  Methodist." 

"  Spring  Vale,"  where  the  Doctor  stays,  as  a  rule,  is  on 
the  renowned  Undercliffe,  and  is  just  such  a  haunt  of  peace 
as  a  weary  city  preacher  would  desire.  Wandering  here  on 
the  wild  shore,  looking  out  to  where,  in  the  offing,  the  giant 
liners  and  ironclads  pass,  the  Doctor  is  truly  at  home. 
Frequently,  too,  he  goes  up  to  Blackgang,  and  even  descends 
its  magnificent  chine  "  like  a  young  man,"  as  the  proprietor 
puts  it.  Blackgang  Chine  is  the  wildest  and  grandest  in 
the  whole  island,  and  a  storm  beating  in  here  is  at  once  a 
teiror  and  a  wild  delight  to  witness.  And  though  probably 
he  has  never  witnessed  one,  he  must  often  have  heard  the 
thrilling  stories  of  the  wrecks  on  this  inhospitable  shore, 
and  of  the  heroism  of  the  villagers  on  such  occasions. 
He  is  usually  accompanied  by  his  sister,  Mifs  Maclaren. 
Crowding  through  the  vestry  door  last  Easter  Monday,  after 
hearing  the  Doctor  speak,  some  admirer,  in  his  joy,  ex- 
claimed not  over  politely,  "  I  wonder  how  old  the  old  fellow 
is  ?  "  Instantly  a  gentle  voice  at  his  elbow  gave  him  the 
veteran's  age,  adding,  "  I  am  his  sister,  you  know."  It  is 
unnecessary  to  chronicle  the  young  man's  stammered 
apology. 

A  few  miles  farther  on  towards  Freshwater  the  country 
abounds  in  traditions  of  Lord  Tennyson's  encounters  on 
the  roads  with  the  shepherds  and  labourers.  There  will 
soon  be  quite  a  pleasant  little  batch  of  Maclaren  tradi- 
tions of  a  similar  order.  But  the  other  day  he  might 
have  been  seen  sitting  on   the   handle  of  a  wheelbarrow 
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full  of  mangold  wurzels,  talking  to  a  shirt-sleeved  deacon 
of  the  chapel  in  unconventional  fashion  on  the  Educa- 
tion Bill  and  the  affairs  of  the  over-sea  world  generally. 
He  was  not  a  Passive  Resister,  he  told  his  way-side 
friend,  though  he  hated  the  new  Act.  He  has  also 
greatly  approved  of  the  action  of  the  village  in  handing 
over  their  British  School  to  the  local  authority  of  the 
County  Council. 

But  the  Doctor's  interest  in  this  little  out -of -the - 
world  retreat  is  of  a  more  practical  kind  still.  Some 
time  ago  a  printed  appeal  was  circulated  in  the  Island 
for  funds  to  aid  a  poor  woman  whose  father,  a  sturdy  black- 
smith, had  been  for  many  years  the  mainstay  of  the  little 
Baptist  cause.  "  Weak,  elderly,  inexperienced,  she  could 
not  go  out  into  the  world  to  fight  her  own  battle.  Her 
sole  means  of  support  is  a  tiny  shop,  which  suffices  but  to 
keep  her  in  bread  and  tea."     So  runs  the  appeal.     At  the 


county,"  he  added  slyly,  "  where  Jack  is  a  shadt  helltr  than 
his  master."  But  there,  he  said,  only  twenty  per  cent,  of 
the  scholars  ever  found  their  way  into  the  church— a  wastage 
of  eighty  per  cent.  Why  was  this  ?  he  asked.  The  Doctor's 
answer  is  surely  the  correct  one.  We  teach  them,  he  told 
us,  a  vast  amount  of  interesting  and  valuable  things  about 
the  literary  and  historic  character  of  the  Bible,  and  tell 
them  much  of  the  geology  and  flora  and  geography  of 
Palestine.  "  I  won't  call  it  rubbish— that  would  be  too 
strong  a  word.  But  surely  it  is  not  for  this  that  we  lavish 
our  wealth  and  time  and  industry  on  Sunday  Schools  ? 
We  fail  to  emphasise  personal  piety,  we  fail  to  bring  the 
children  to  Christ."  And  the  old  eyes  flashed  and  the 
resonant  voice  rose  clear  and  almost  angry.  "  Don't  be 
afraid  of  having  in  your  churches  child  memljers,"  again  he 
cried  ;  "  I  was  baptised  at  the  age  of  eleven."  On  the 
question  of  the  unsuitable,  because  too  adult,  teaching  whicb 
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foot  of  it  are  appended,  among  others,  the  names  ot 
Benjamin  J.  Gibbon,  Bloomsbury  Chapel,  London,  and 
Alexander  Maclaren,  President  of  the  Baptist  Union. 
There  lies  before  me  a  letter,  written  to  Mr.  Charles 
Dabell,  of  Blackgang,  the  local  referee  in  the  case, 
beginning,  "  I  enclose  cheque  for  £^2,  as  a  little  con- 
tribution to  the  case  of  that  good  woman,  and  I  hope 
a  substantial  sum  will  be  raised."  It  is  signed  "  Alex. 
Maclaren." 

Last  Easter  Monday  Dr.  Maclaren  laid  one  of  the  founda- 
tion stones  of  a  new  Baptist  Schoolroom  at  Niton.  The  rain 
was  heavy,  fortunately,  and  so  we  were  all  driven  into  the 
chapel,  and  secured  from  the  Doctor  a  longer  address 
than  we  should  have  had  out  of  doors.  How  quaint  and 
grand  he  looked  in  his  simple  dress !  and  what  passion 
still  burns  in  those  deep-set  eyes  !  After  a  happy  little 
series  of  far-away  memories,  the  Doctor  came  to  the  subject 
of  Sunday  Schools  and  their  work.  More  weighty  words, 
more  needed  words,  more  deserved  praise  and  merited 
criticism  I  have  never  heard.  He  spoke  of  the  pride  of 
Lancashire    in    their    magnificent    Sunday    Schools,    "  a 


is  sometimes  given  to  children,  the  Doctor  told  an  amusing 
story.  His  daughter  was  walking  in  a  Lancashire  street 
some  time  ago,  and  was  suddenly  joined  by  a  factory  girl 
belonging  to  her  class.  "  Us  can't  rear  children  at  our 
'ouse,"  said  the  girl  bluntly;  "they  all  dies."  Miss 
Maclaren  inquired  what  she  meant.  "  Us  can't  rear 
children  at  our  'ouse  ;  they  all  dies  ;  little  Willie  died  yester- 
day." "  Perhaps  he  had  not  been  fed  properly  ;  what  had 
you  given  him  ?  "  asked  her  teacher.  "  Oh,  no !  that  was 
all  right ;  'e'd  only  'ad  new  bread  and  green  gooseberries  for 
'is  supper  !  "  replied  the  girl.  "  We  often  give  our  children 
new  bread  and  green  gooseberries,"  affirmed  the  smiling- 
faced  Doctor. 

When  the  rain  lessened  we  w^nt  out  again  to  the  stone- 
laying,  and  I  secured  a  few  moments  with  Dr.  Maclaren. 
As  I  held  his  hand  and  looked  into  his  bright,  keen  face, 
it  came  to  me  with  a  pang  how  the  giants  of  our  youth  are 
passing  away.  Here  in  a  pretty  village,  gay-hearted, 
unfaltering,  passionately  believing  still,  was  the  con- 
temporary of  how  many  of  the  great -religious  figures  of 
the  \'ictorian  age  :— Spurgeon,   Newman,  Parker,  Stanley, 
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Kingsley,  Dale  ! — all  gone  !  And  how  much  longer  shall  we 
be  able  to  say  that  we  have  the  peerless  expositor  of 
Union  Chapel,  Manchester,  with  us  ?     May  the  years  con- 


tinue to  be  kind  to  him.  Long  for  him  may  the  violets 
and  daffodils  of  Niton  bloom  and  scatter  their  scent  and 
nod  their  heads  ! 


The  Transformation  of  Zacchaeus 

BY  REV.  C.  SILVESTER  HORNE,  M.A. 

And  Jesus  said  unto  him.  To-day  is  salvation  come  to  this  house,  forsomuch  as  he  also  is  a  son  of  Abraham. - 


I  AM  asking  your  attention  to  the  story  of  Zacchaeus,  one  of 
the  most  amazing  proofs  of  the  power  of  Christ  to  do  great 
ithings   with   most    unpromising   material.      Zacchasus   was    so 
much  like  ourselves  in  so  many  ways.     He  evidently  expected 
mothing  of  Christ  ;   he  evidently  thought,  with  the  centurion, 
.that  he  was  not  worthy  that  Christ  should  come  under  his  roof; 
I  he  felt,  as  many  here,  I  am  persuaded,  honestly  feel,  that  they 
have  nothing  to  offer  Christ  that  is  worthy  of  His  acceptance; 
and  in  all  these  respects  he  was  the  very  type  of  the  kind  of 
man  of  whom  all  of  us  will  be  glad  to  think.     He  was  interesting 
for  this  reason:  he  was  in  search  of  Christ,  he  wanted  to  see 
iHim,  he  wanted  to  know  more  about  Him,  and  when  he  saw 
iHim  he  found  that  Christ  was  in  search  of  him.     If  you  could 
Ihave  told  him  when  he  manifested  his  first  eagerness  to  see 
■Christ  that  he  was  not  half  so  eager  to  see  Christ  as  Christ 
-was  to  see  him,  he  would  have  found  it  impossible  to  believe  it ; 
.and  yet  I  venture  to  say  that  there  is  a  proof  here  of  what  to  me 
is  the  greatest  truth  in  the  world.     Whenever  any  man  meets 
•God,  he  always  finds  that  God  is  looking  for  him.     Whenever 
any  man  comes  face  to  face  with  God,  he  always  finds  that 
•  God  has  been  searching  and  seeking  to  find  and  to  save  him. 
There  are  people  to-day  who  write  books  which  go  to  show  that 
they  have  searched  through  every  chink  and  cranny  of  Nature, 
but  that  God  has  always  been  eluding  and  evading  them.     It  is 
not  true.     It  is  our  minds  that  evade  and  elude  God ;  but  when- 
-ever  any  seeker  after  God  really  comes  into  His  presence  he 
.always  finds  that  God,  all  the  way  through,  has  been  seeking 
for  him  to  bring  His  life  and  His  love  into  this  man's  life  and 
into  this  man's  heart. 

So  here  is  our  parable,  Zacchasus  seeking  Christ  and  Christ 

.-seeking  Zacchaeus,  and  when  they  come  face  to  face  there  is  the 

great  change.     The  man  is  made  ;  he  goes  out  a  new  creature 

in  Christ  Jesus.     The  story  therefore  that  I  am  to  speak  about 

is  the  story  that  is  to  show  how  Jesus  Christ  is  the  Maker  of 

J  men.     And  what  He  does  for  us  is  this — He  is  always  working 

.out  the  base  metal  from  our  nature,  laying  hold  of  everything 

in  us  that  is  good  and  real  and  genuine,  and  then  working  it 

iinto  some  noble  fashion.     You  know,  these  words,  "  A  son  of 


-Luke  xix.  9. 

Abraham,"  remind  one  of  the  words  that  John  the  Baptist 
spoke.  He  said,  "  God  is  able  of  these  stones  to  raise  up 
children  unto  Abraham,"  and  I  have  sometimes  thought  it 
would  be  easier  for  God  to  make  children  of  faith  and 
righteousness  even  out  of  stones  than  out  of  such  unpromising 
material  as  Zacchaeus.  For  this  reason :  he  was  a  man  who 
had  lost  his  self-respect.  First  of  all,  because  he  had  been 
living  beneath  his  own  self-respect.  He  had  been  living 
beneath  what  his  conscience  told  him  he  ought  to  live.  And, 
in  the  second  place,  he  had  been  the  object  of  universal  con- 
tempt ;  and  I  do  not  suppose  there  is  a  single  person  here  who 
does  not  know  the  sort  of  vice  it  breeds  in  a  man's  character 
if  he  is  universally  despised  and  his  occupation  universally 
condemned.  It  freezes  the  noblest  impulses  in  a  man's  nature. 
And  so  Zacchaeus  had  lost  his  self-respect.  What  Jesus  did  to 
him  in  that  interview  was  to  give  him  back  his  manhood,  his 
dignity,  his  nobility,  his  self-respect,  and  set  him  on  the  pathway 
to  better  things.  He  did  it  in  this  way.  He  did  it  because  He 
saw  the  highest  in  the  lowest.  He  saw  the  man  deep  down  in 
ZacchKus,  He  saw  what  there  was  of  God,  of  hope,  of  faith  in 
this  man  ;  and  as  you  and  I  know  perfectly  well,  there  is  a 
certain  genius  of  insight  required  very  often  to  see  that  in 
man  which  God  can  take  hold  of  so  as  to  redeem  it  and 
strengthen  it  and  make  it  worthy  even  to  represent  Him  and 
His  will  and  His  mind  in  the  world  in  which  we  live. 

Now,  this  story  is  told  us  by  the  best  Evangelist  to  tell  it,  for 
Luke  was  a  physician,  a  man  of  trained  insight,  and  he  gives  us 
here  what  is  practically  a  photograph  of  the  man,  the  man  as  he 
was  to  the  man  in  the  street,  or,  if  there  had  been  such  a  person 
in  those  days,  what  he  was  to  the  man  in  the  pew,  and  he  tells  us 
this  about  him.  First  of  all,  he  says,  he  was  little ;  secondly, 
he  was  a  tax  collector ;  thirdly,  he  was  rich.  Small  of  stature, 
following  an  unsavoury  occupation,  and  having  made  a  fortune 
at  it.  That  is  all  the  world  wants  to  know.  Three  questions  it 
asks:  "  What  is  he  like  ?  What  is  he?  What  is  he  worth?" 
It  is  like  a  man  going  round  with  a  census-paper  and  filling 
in,  first,  your  name ;  secondly,  your  appearance  ;  thirdly,  your 
occupation ;  fourthly,  your  income ;  and  then   saying,  •"  There 
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you  have  him."  There  is  the  man.  When  you  have  said  that 
about  him  there  is  nothin^,'  else  to  tell,  and  by  every  test 
Zacch;cus  was  found  wanting.  True,  he  had  money  ;  but 
then  his  money,  I  take  it,  had  been  a  snare  to  him  because  it 
had  been  ill-gotten.  Common,  vulgar,  coarse,  insignificant,  the 
stale  odours  of  his  trade  clinging  to  him,  just  the  sort  of  man 
that  none  of  you  would  be  interested  in;  just  the  sort  of  man  to 
interest  Jesus.  I  want  to  say  this  to  you  ;  there  is  no  need 
to  exaggerate.  I  am  not  going  to  m.ake  him  out  a  peculiarly 
vile  example  of  the  extortioner  and  money-lender,  trying  all  the 
while  and  scheming  to  get  people  into  his  power.  I  do  not 
know  that  he  had  any  very  big  sins.  I  suspect  him  of  a  long 
career  of  petty,  mean  little  sins,  every  one  of  which,  mind  you, 
had  lowered  his  self-respect,  every  one  of  which  had  coarsened 
the  fibre  of  his  nature,  and  here  he  was  with  the  stained  hands 
and  with  the  soiled  heart.  If  you  had  been  able  to  read  his 
history,  for  years  there  had  been  going  on  a  battle  between 
ZacchLCus  the  mnn  and  Zacch;eus  the  publican,  and  Zacchxus 
the  publican  had  gradually  won  the  battle  and  had  almost  killed 
the  man.  Yes,  and  there  is  another  point  to  make,  because 
I  think  the  man  would  have  made  it  himself.  I  think  he  would 
have  turned  round  upon  us  and  said,  "  Yes,  it  is  all  very  well  to 
talk  of  me  like  that,  but,  what  I  am,  who  made  me  ?  The 
people  made  me,  society  made  me  what  I  am.  They  treated  me 
like  a  thief,  they  suspected  me  of  being  a  thief  before  I  became 
one,  they  all  supposed  that  it  was  impossible  to  be  a  man  in  my 
calling,  they  never  gave  me  a  chance.  If  my  hand  is  against 
every  man's,  every  man's  hand  was  against  me  first.  I  have 
never  had  a  fair  chance.  They  trampled  on  my  self-respect,  and 
here  1  am.  I5y  social  ostracism  they  have  driven  me  deeper  and 
deeper  into  the  mire  of  social  sin."  Whether  he  thought  like 
that  I  do  not  know,  but  I  think  he  had  every  reason  to  think 
like  that.  I  fancy,  though,  he  had  long  since  ceased  to  feel  the 
lash  of  public  scorn  or  the  sting  of  popular  contempt ;  he  had 
just  hardened  under  it,  he  had  answered  scorn  with  scorn, 
contempt  with  contempt  ;  and  as  for  the  religious  people,  he 
was  the  last  man  in  the  world  to  be  touched  by  a  religious 
overture.  What  had  religious  people  done  for  him  ?  They 
had  washed  their  hands  of  him,  they  had  treated  him  all  the 
way  through  as  if  he  was  the  very  scum  of  the  earth ;  and  it  all 
made  it  the  more  amazing  miracle  that  the  Lord  Jesus  should 
come  to  him  in  the  name  of  religion  and  should  speak  to  him, 
and  that  the  man's  soul  should  spring  up  to  full  stature  within 
him,  and  that  he  should  go  out  from  that  interview  a  changed 
and  a  redeemed  man. 

Now,  I  want  to  say  this — the  change  from  a  bad  life  to  a 
good  one  is  always  a  wonderful  thing,  but  this  was  very  much 
more  wonderful  than  that.  It  was  a  change  from  an  ugly  life 
to  a  beautiful  life.  It  was  a  change  from  a  life  of  self-seeking 
to  a  life  of  self-sacrifice.  It  was  a  change  from  the  lowest 
depths  of  selfishness  to  the  height  of  sacrifice.  It  was  the 
most  wonderful  change  in  the  world.  There  is  nothing  that 
can  explain  it.  Jesus  Christ  did  not  simply  change  the  man  ; 
He  transformed  the  man.  Let  me  give  you  a  very  simple 
illustration.  I  think  it  may  have  been  about  a  fortnight  ago 
that  I  was  standing  in  the  corner  of  a  little  garden,  and  I  saw  a 
thorn  tree  on  which  the  winter  had  laid  its  hand.  There  it 
stood,  black  as  a  coal,  stitif  as  death,  and  with  its  ugly  spikes 
on  every  little  slim  bough  and  branch  that  seemed  to  say, 
"  Keep  your  distance  ;  if  you  lay  even  a  caressing  hand  on  me 
I  shall  pierce  you  and  wound  you."  And  as  I  looked  at  it, 
looking  like  a  black  horror,  I  could  not  conceive  that  thorn 
tree  ever  changing  into  anything  beautiful.  I  saw  it  this  after- 
noon, wearing  a  radiant  green  mantle.  I  shall  see  it  in  a 
fortnight's  time.  It  will  be  clothed  in  green  and  white,  or 
green  and  pink,  a  very  miracle  of  beauty.  What  has  done  it  ? 
The  breath  of  God  that  we  call  the  spring  has  done  it.  What 
changed  Zacchsus,  who  was  just  like  that  thorn  bush,  black 
and  with  spikes  that  would  have  pierced  the  hand  stretched 
out  to  help  him?  The  spring  of  (iod  in  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ 
changed  him  from  an  ugly  lite  to  a  beautiful  life,  from  a  bald 
life  to  a  life  clothed  with  the  beauty  of  manhood,  as  you  can 
read  it  in  this  story. 

And  now  to  come  to  close  quarters.  There  were  three 
difficult  stepping-stones  which  Zacchasus  had  to  take — 
repentance,  confession,  restitution.  I  am  not  going  to  talk 
about  them  now,  but  I  am  going  to  say  this,  that  I  know 
nothing  at  all  about  human  nature  if  the  confession  was  not  the 
most  difficult  of  the  three.  To  have  to  own  up  the  sins  he  had 
committed,  to  have  to  go  to  the  people  who  had  treated  him 
with  scorn  and  tell  them  they  were  quite  right,  that  all  their 
thoughts  had  been  justified,  that  he  had  been  tricking  them 
andcheating  them  and  swindling  them  all  along — I  tell  you  this, 
if  he  could  have  given  half  his  goods  away  to  save  himself  from 
confession,  he  would  have  done  it.  If  he  had  been  able  to 
send  a  little  secret  conscience-money  to  the  Chancellor  of  the 


Exchequer  for  his  BudKCt,  believe  me,  he  would  have  done  it  ; 
but  he  needed  no  one  to  tell  him  his  duty,  fie  saw  it  in  the 
face  of  the  Christ.  Restitution  without  confession  was  not 
manly,  was  not  playing  the  game,  and  there  and  then  he 
confessed  and,  by  the  evidence  afterwards,  confessed  with 
restitution.  Jesus  said,  "  He  has  won  his  way  back  again  to 
God.  He  has  taken  up  his  long-lost  birthright.  He  is  a  son 
of  Abraham." 

Well,  now,  before  I  close,  there  is  another  point  that  I  am 
bound  to  make  1  think  we  may  look  at  a  life  like  this  and 
form  very  incorrect  impressions  and  inferences  from  it.  This 
man  came  out  to  see  Jesus,  I  am  persuaded,  not  only  with 
curiosity  but  with  wistfulness.  The  world  had  been  doing  its 
l)est  to  kill  all  sensibility  in  him  for  years,  but  there  was  still 
left  a  soul  to  agonise  and  a  faith  which  the  world  had  not  killed, 
and  he  still  had  his  buried  hopes,  his  great  belief  that  even  he 
Zacchasus,  might  find  a  better  life  some  day.  You  see,  we 
know  nothing  at  all  about  his  disappointment  and  dissatisfaction 
with  himself.  I  do  not  suppose  anyb<xly  in  Jericho  would  have 
believed  it  if  you  had  told  them.  If  you  had  told  them  that  this 
common  little  extortioner  had  nevertheless  a  heart  that  was 
beating  for  something  better,  they  would  have  laughed  you  to 
scorn,  they  would  not  have  believed  you.  And  yet  there  was. 
the  dumb,  silent  man  with  the  unclean  hands,  and  he  was 
reaching  them  out,  if  only  the  love  of  God  might  have  mercy 
upon  him  and  just  lift  him  out  of  his  shame  and  out  of  his  sin 
and  deliver  him  from  the  body  of  death  and  make  a  man  of 
him :  He  was  wishing  that  with  all  the  pain  of  mingled  hope 
and  fear. 

I  cannot  get  away  now  from  that  wonderful  parable  that 
is  round  about  us  everywhere.  I  am  thinking  of  it  all  the  way 
through.  You  think  of  this  world  as  it  was  a  week  ago,  full  of 
buried  seeds  of  life,  and  you  none  of  you  knew  they  were  there. 
You  did  not  know  the  treasures  that  Mother  Nature  was  holding 
in  her  lap.  They  were  buried  out  of  sight.  You  gave  her  no 
credit  for  them,  all  of  you.  And  then  there  came  the  wonderful 
warm  breath  of  spring,  and  there  they  are  today.  They  are 
casting  oflT  the  old  husk,  and  the  soul  of  them  is  making  its  way 
out  to  life  and  beauty  and  fragrance.  What  magic  and  what 
miracle  is  this  !  The  spring,  it  is  the  Messiah  of  the  year.  It 
comes  to  the  year  and  calls  it  into  life,  and  the  year  responds, 
and  every  buried  seed  begins  to  find  its  way  to  beauty.  My 
brethren,  if  you  only  believe  it,  the  Messiah  of  your  soul  is  here, 
and  every  buried  seed  of  hope  and  of  belief  under  the  influence 
of  the  breath  of  Jesus  will,  as  it  did  with  Zacchaeus,  begin  to 
push  its  way  upward  to  life  and  to  beauty.  That  is  what  we 
want  to  see  now— we  want  to  see  all  the  timid  hopes  and  buried 
beliefs  and  the  ideals  you  have  not  dared  to  confess,  we  want 
to  see  them  coming,  striving  to  appear  under  the  influence  of 
the  Lord  Jesus.  Ah  !  for  Zacchxus  this  was  the  hour  for  which 
he  had  waited.  It  was  like  the  prodigal's  return  home,  the 
music  and  the  dancing,  the  ring  and  the  robe  ;  and  the  hard, 
unlovely  extortioner  was  changed,  changed  into  the  mind  that 
was  in  Christ  Jesus.  What  a  wonder  it  all  is  '  The  mercy  of 
God  made  him  a  merciful  man.  As  he  got  faith  in  God  he 
found  his  faith  in  man  come  back  again,  and  because  he  was  a 
son  of  God  he  felt  he  must  come  out  and  act  as  a  son  of  man, 
a  brother,  a  righteous  child  of  the  eternal  God.  I  wish  I  could 
make  you  believe  it  now.  I  wish  I  could  make  you  believe  it, 
because  to  some  of  you  it  is  your  last  chance.  If  Jesus  Christ  is 
not  true,  you  have  got  nothing  else  to  save  you,  and  you  know  it 
If  Jesus  Christ  is  false,  you  may  as  well  give  the  whole  thing  up. 
It  is  your  last  hope.  You  have  tried  everything  else.  Some 
of  you  have  tried  what  the  world  can  do.  ^■ou  have  tried 
societies  of  one  kind  or  another,  but  you  are  going  down  hill, 
and  unless  Christ  is  true  there  is  no  hope  left  for  you.  Do  you 
remember  how  in  that  moving  story  of  "  IJIack  Kock,"  told  by 
Ralph  Connor,  "old  man  Nelson,"  as  he  was  called,  who  had 
been  perhaps  the  worst  man  in  the  camp,  listens  to  what  the 
minister  has  to  say  about  the  power  of  Christ  to  nuke  him 
a  new  man,  and  at  the  close  he  comes  to  the  minister  and 
says  with  tremendous  earnestness  in  his  eyes,  "  If  this  is 
no  good,"  he  says,  "  it's  hell  for  me."  And  the  minister  looks 
at  him  and  says,  "  If  it  is  not  good,  it's  hell  for  all  of  us."  And 
I  say  to  you,  if  it  is  not  true,  your  last  chance  has  gone.  If  it  is 
not  true,  the  last  hope  of  some  of  us  has  gone.  It  is  hell  for  us, 
if  this  is  not  true.  If  this  had  not  been  true  to  Zacchxus,  there 
was  no  other  help.  The  sky  was  black  as  midnight  unless  this 
Sun  should  light  him.  I  want  you  to  tiy  it.  I  want  you  to 
give  Him  a  chance.  I  want  you  to  take  Him  at  His  word. 
When  everything  else  fails,  surely  He  Who  has  never  failed  is 
worth  a  trial.  I  want  you  to  try  Him.  God  forbid  that  you 
should  go  out  of  this  buildmg  feeling  that  you  were  doomed  to 
despair.  O  God  of  love,  Who  in  Jesus  Christ  hast  redeemed 
the  world  from  sin,  give  us  all  faith  in  Him  and  save  us  from 
our  fears  and  from  our  sins,  for  Jesus  Christ's  sake.    Amen. 
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Mr.  W.  H.  Brown 

The    Carnegie    of    London    Congregationalism " 


THE  foundation-stone  laying  of  the  Whitefield  Institute, 
Tottenham  Court  Road,  which  took  place  the 
other  day,  Mr.  Asquith,  M.P.,  being  one  of  the  speakers, 
brings  into  prominence  once  more  the  name  of  Mr.  \V.  H. 
Brown,  the  banker  philanthropist,  who  may  aptly  be 
described  as  "The  Carnegie  of  London  Congregationalism.' 
There  is  little  need  to  dwell  upon  the  part  he  has  recently 
played  in  connection 
with  the  work  of  the 
London  Congrega- 
tional Union.  Those 
who  are  interested  in 
that  work  know  what 
munificence  he  has 
displayed  in  regard 
to  the  great  mission 
scheme,  the  inaugura- 
tion of  which  marked 
his  year  of  office  as 
Chairman  of  the 
Union.  Towards  the 
cost  of  re-modelling 
the  old  Claremont 
Chapel  in  Islington 
and  converting  it  into 
a  live  mission  centre  he 
gave  ;^4,ooo.  Then, 
when  it  was  decided 
to  take  over  White- 
field's  Tabernacle,  and 
the  services  of  the 
Rev.  Silvester  Home 
were  secured,  the 
generous,  warm- 
hearted banker  again 
came  to  the  front,  and 
said  he  would  bear  the 
entire  cost  of  a  new 
Institute,  estimated  at 
about  ;^i  2,000. 

Mr.  Brown  is  one 
of  those  men  who 
have  fought  their  way 
up  the  ladder,  and 
reached  the  top  simply 
by  sheer  perseverance 
and   force  of  character. 
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father  became  a  deacon  and  lay  preacher.  Thus  his 
boyhood  was  spent  amid  happy  and  sacred  associations, 
the'influence  of  which  remained  with  him  long  after  he  had 
left  these  peaceful  scenes  for  the  bustle  and  strife  of  the 
great  city.  When  quite  a  young  man,  by  no  means  in 
affluent  circumstances,  Mr.  Brown  came  to  London.  The 
first  scene  of  his  labours  for  the  Master  was  at  the  Hawley 

Road  Chapel,  Kentish 
Town,  where,  under 
the  ministry  of  the 
Rev.  Ed.  White,  he 
became  a  Sunday- 
school  teacher.  On 
removing  to  Canon- 
bury  he  enthusiastic- 
ally threw  himself 
into  mission  work, 
and  during  the  Hoxton 
Mission  he  did  a  great 
deal  of  house-to-house 
visitation.  Later  on, 
removing  to  Wood 
Green,  he  there  es- 
tablished the  Tile  Kiln 
Lane  Mission,  where 
he  did  splendid  work. 
We  next  find  him 
actively  engaged  in 
similar  work  at  Enfield, 
where,  during  the 
pastorate  of  the  Rev. 
H.  Storer  Toms,  he 
superintended  for  nine 
years  the  services  and 
meetings  held  in  a 
mission-hall.  As  he 
prospered  in  his 
business  he  displayed 
still  greater  generosity 
and  zeal  in  connection 
with  all  efforts  to 
bring  to  the  masses 
the  message  of  the 
Gospel,  and  for  many 
years  his  heart  has 
been  in  mission  work 


His  career  has  been  one  con- 
tinual march  of  progress,  and  there  is  a  lesson  for  all 
young  men  in  the  life  of  the  man  who  was  born  and 
bred  amid  fairly  humble  surroundings  on  a  Wiltshire  farm, 
but  who  eventually  became  a  member  of  a  great  banking 
firm,  and  one  of  the  richest  and  most  influential  and — what 
is  more — most  honoured  members  of  the  Congregational 
denomination.  Of  his  success  in  business  there  is  little 
need  to  speak.  It  has  been  all  due  to  his  indomitable 
industry  and  strict  adherence  to  principle.  Far  more 
interesting  to  us  is  his  connection,  dating  from  his  earliest 
years,  with  religious  and  social  life.  He  was  born  in 
Highworth,  a  quiet  village  in  Wiltshire,  his  father  being  a 
much-respected  and  hard-working  farmer.  Both  his 
parents  were  members  of  the  Congregational  Church,  and 
during  the  ministry  of  the  late  Rev.  Thomas  Gilbert  his 


among  the  poor,  and   his    purse    ever   open   in  the  cause 
of  true  philanthropy. 

For  some  time  now  Mr.  Brown  has  resided  in  the  historic 
house  known  as  "  Harts,"  at  Woodford.  The  fine  old 
residence  was  built  nearly  three  hundred  years  ago  by 
Sir  Humphrey  Handforth,  Master  of  the  Wardrobe  to 
James  I.,  who  frequently  entertained  the  King.  A  visit  to 
this  delightful  home  is  always  a  great  treat.  Mr.  and 
Mrs.  Brown  make  their  guests  feel  perfectly  at  home,  and 
are  lavish  in  their  hospitality.  In  the  summer  garden 
parties  are  held  in  the  beautiful  grounds,  and  never  are  the 
host  and  hostess  so  happy  as  when  their  guests  are  the 
afflicted  members  of  the  "Guild  of  the  Brave  Poor  Things. ' 
They  are  always  engaged  in  good  works  among  the  poor 
and  the  suffering.  Mr.  Brown  is  prominently  associated, 
of  course,  with  the  Congregational  Church  at    Woodford, 
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and  with  the 
inembers  of 
the  flourish- 
ing P.S.A., 
which  he  has 
made  so  suc- 
cessful, he  is 
most  popular. 
He  is  always 
ready  to  show 
his  interest  in 
the  personal 
welfare  of 
every  one  of 
the  men  with 
whom  he 
comes  into 
contact,  and 
is  beloved  by 
all. 

The  gene- 
rous banker  is 
not  onlya  hard 
worker.  He  is 
— though  per- 
haps he  would  be  the  last  to  admit  it — a  forcible  and  most 
effective  speaker.  He  may  profess  not  to  be  able  to 
preach  sermons,  and  his  appearances  in  the  pulpit  are  rare, 
but  he  has  a  simple  and  direct,  and  at  the  same  time 
picturesque,  style  which  brings  his  appeal  right  to  the  hearts 
of  those  to  whom  he  speaks  so  plainly.  The  writer  of  this 
brief  appreciation  has  seen  a  large  congregation  in  a  mission- 
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hall  visibly 
moved  by  his 
graphic  pre- 
sentation of 
familiar  Bible 
pictures  ;  by 
his  portrait  of 
the  gentle, 
loving,  patient 
.Saviour  of 
men.  Mr. 
lirown  is 
neither  con- 
vL-ntional  nor 
■  lereotyjjedin 
hisprcaching. 
He  is  always 
I  iitercsting, 
and  one  can- 
not imagine 
anyone  better 
able  to  con- 
vince and 
help  a  crowd 
of  weary 
toilers  in  the  great  city.  Such  is  the  man  whose  munificent 
gifts  are  enabling  the  London  Congregational  Union  to 
make  such  a  bold  forward  move  in  trying  to  reach  the  nusses 
and  to  solve  the  great  religious  problems  of  the  day.  The 
respect  an^  the  gratitude  of  many  are  his  indeed ;  but  to 
Mr.  Brown  there  will  be  ample  reward,  not  in  the  applause 
of  men,  but  in  the  smile  of  God. 


The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER    IX 

At  Bussan.\ 


WHEN  Gabrielle  set  out  with  Theyn  on  the  following 
morning  she  no  longer  felt  irritated  with  Mrs.  Hobbs, 
nor  did  she  care  in  the  least  how  she,  or  any  one  else,  might 
judge  her.  In  her  trim  grey  walking-dress  and  the  little  grey 
toque,  in  which  a  black  feather  had  taken  the  place  of  the 
scarlet  quill,  she  looked  as  neat  as  a  Quaker,  and  her  face 
had  somewhat  of  the  expression  of  calm  self-possession  and 
inward  serenity  that  we  are  wont  to  associate  with  women  of 
the  Society  of  Friends.  She  felt  strong  in  her  resolve  to  forget 
the  past,  with  its.  mistakes  and  regrets,  and  to  live  nobly  and 
truly  in  the  future,  guided  by  the  wisdom  which  had  been 
won  at  so  sore  a  cost. 

Nothing  more  had  been  said  about  Marcella's  accompanying 
them,  and  that  good  woman,  as  she  watched  them  walk  away, 
was  by  no  means  easy  in  her  mind.  She  liked  Theyn,  but  she 
could  not  help  reflecting  how  little  her  mistress  knew  of  him, 
and  it  seemed  to  her  that  Gabrielle  was  too  easily  according  him 
her  confidence.  It  was  wonderful  that  she  could  put  such 
trust  in  him.  There  was  indeed  one  explanation  of  it  which 
did  not  fail  to'  suggest  itself  to  Marcella's  mind  ;  but  it  was 
a  thought  which  filled  her  with  anxiety.  She  would  have 
given  much  to  have  been  able  to  talk  to  the  natives  in  their 
own  language  and  learn  all  that  they  could  tell  her  concerning 
the  English  artist.  She  had  already  discovered  that  it  was 
vain  to  seek  for  information  about  him  from  people  of  his  own 
nationality. 

Meanwhile  Gabrielle,  unconscious  of  the  anxieties  that  were 
agitating  the  mind  of  her  maid,  was  walking  briskly  with 
Theyn  along  the  pleasant  road  which  skirts  the  shore.  It  was 
a  glorious  day.      There  was  just    sufficient   sharpness  in  the 


air  to  make  walking  delightful.  The  sea,  vividly  blue,  was 
falling  in  foamy  billows  on  the  shore  ;  the  sunshine  was 
brilliant,  the  sky  azure.  Theyn  pointed  out  every  house  or 
point  of  interest,  telling  the  story  of  each,  till  they  had  passed 
beyond  the  houses  of  San  Remo.  Presently  they  turned  from 
the  shore,  and,  following  a  road  which  branched  off  to  the  left, 
were  soon  in  the  modern  town  of  Uussana.  Wide  streets  of 
tall  houses  presented  little  of  interest.  Theyn  drew  Gabrielle's 
attention  to  the  handsome  church,  which  was  the  first  build- 
ing the  people  set  themselves  to  raise  after  their  town  had 
been  wrecked  by  the  earthquake.  Passing  through  the  streets, 
they  began  to  ascend  by  a  steep,  narrow  path  to  the  old  town 
which  they  saw  above  them,  picturesquely  perched  on  the  green 
hillside.  As  they  followed  the  windings  of  the  path  they 
looked  down  into  a  long,  narrow  valley,  planted  with  oli\-es. 
Here  and  there  the  grey-green  of  the  prevailing  foliage  was 
relieved  by  a  vigmt,  bright  with  the  flaming  hues  of  the  dying 
vine  leaves,  or  a  red-tiled  cottage,  guarded  by  sentinel 
cypresses.  A  double  range  of  hills,  veiled  in  the  softest  blue 
of  distance,  closed  in  the  prospect. 

"  How  pretty  the  little  town  looks  !"  said  Gabrielle.  "The 
church  tower  stands  so  proudly  erect,  I  can  hardly  believe 
that  it  is  a  deserted  place." 

"  It  is  strange  that  the  tower  remained  standing  while  the 
church  itself  fell  into  ruins,"  said  Theyn. 

"  It  stands  as  a  witness  to  the  things  that  cannot  be 
shaken,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  It  should  have  a  cross  upon  its 
summit." 

"  Why  ?  "  asked  1  heyn  with  a  smile.  "  Have  you  such  faith 
in  orthodox  Christianity  that  you  believe  it  can  never  be 
overthrown  ? '' 

"  1  have  no  great  faith  in  orthodox  Christianity,"  replied 
Gabrielle.     'Who  shall  decide  what  is  orthodox?    I  pin  my 
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faith  to  no  school  of  theology,  no  system,  no  church  ;  but  I 
believe  in  Christ.  System  and  dogmas  may  be  destroyed, 
as  that  church  was  ;  but  the  living  Christ  remains,  and  His 
kingdom  shall  know  no  end." 

"The  gates  of  Hell  shall  not  prevail  against  it,"  said 
Theyn.  "That  is  the  old  legend  of  the  priests.  They  see  in 
the  Church  of  Rome  the  kingdom  of  Christ." 

"  They  may  profess  to  see  it,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  but  it  must 
be  a  narrow  and  unenlightened  mind  that  can  suppose  that  any 
visible  organisation  can  comprise  the  kingdom  of  God.  You 
agree  with  me,  surely  ? " 

"  I  ?"  said  Theyn.  "  I  know  nothing  or  these  things.  I  am 
outside  all  the  Churches." 

"  But  you  believe  in  Christ  ?  "  said  Gabrielle. 
He  did  not  answer  for  a  moment,  while  he  stood  deliberating 
with  himself. 

"  Perhaps— yes,  in  a  way  I  do,"  he  said.  "I  believe  in 
goodness — when  I  see  it  ;  and  Christ  was  incarnate  goodness. 
I  believe  in  beauty — beauty  of  life  and  soul  and  character  ; 
and  I  admit  that  the  symmetry  of  His  character  was  perfect : 
but  I  do  not  beheve  in  Him  as  you  do." 

"How  do  you  know  how  I  believe  in  Him?"  Gabrielle 
asked. 

"  Oh,  I  judge  you  by  other  women  whom  I  have  known,"  he 
replied.  "  Most  women  are  religious.  A  woman  absolutely 
without  religious  faith  is  a  rara  avis,  and  as  unpleasant  as  she 
is  rare.  My  mother  was  a  believer.  I  had  a  religious  up- 
bringing. I  know  both  the  doctrines  and  the  practice  of 
modern  Christians.     I  believe  in  neither." 

He  spoke  in  a  hard  dry,  tone,  and  there  was  a  look  on  his 
face  Gabrielle  had  not  before  seen  there.  It  was  the  look  of 
a  man  with  a  bitter  grievance  at  his  heart,  and  it  came  home  to 
Gabrielle  like  a  revelation.  Marcella  was  right.  This  was  a 
man  who  had  suffered,  and  it  had  gone  badly  with  him.  She 
walked  on  in  silence  for  some  moments. 

They  were  now  close  to  the  town,  and  the  path  widened 
out  into  a  little  terrace.  A  low  wall  bordered  it.  Gabrielle 
halted  and  sat  for  a  moment  on  the  wall,  looking  down. 
Beneath  it  the  soil  shelved  sharply  away,  and  many  feet  below 
was  a  piece  of  strangely  broken  ground.  There  were  large 
conical  mounds  of  earth,  covered  with  a  wealth  of  vegetation 
and  huge  blocks  of  stone,  amid  which  young  trees — oaks, 
ashes,  and  firs — were  growing  in  an  admired  disorder  of 
Nature's  own  making. 

"  What  a  curious  wilderness  of  a  place  ! "  said  Gabrielle, 
"  all  broken  up  into  hillocks  ;  but  how  lovely  it  is  !  Ah  !  there 
is  a  little  black  squirrel.     He  has  found  a  place  to  his  mind." 

"This  is  one  of  the  results  of  the  earthquake,"  said  Theyn. 
"  It  is  here  that  the  earth  opened  and  swallowed  up  a  great 
part  of  the  road.  Those  mounds  are  the  heaps  of  debris 
which  Nature  has  beautified  in  her  beautiful  fashion.  There 
are  great  fissures  to  be  seen  below.  We  can  go  down 
presently,  if  you  like  ;  but  now  we  had  better  inspect  the 
town." 

They  were  soon  treading  narrow  grass-grown  streets  with 
empty,  doorless,  windowless  houses  on  either  side — streets  in 
which  children  had  played  and  women  gathered  at  doors  and 
windows  to  observe  their  neighbours,  gossip,  or  barter,  as 
occasion  offered. 

Now  everywhere  was  silence  and  emptiness.  Involuntarily 
Gabrielle  followed  her  voice  as  they  climbed  the  broken  steps 
and  passed  from  room  to  room  within  the  houses. 

"  I  feel  as  if  there  were  ghosts  about,"  she  said—"  ghosts 
of  the  people  who  lived  in  these  houses,  and  they  regard  our 
presence  as  a  desecration." 

"  Why  should  they  ? "  asked  Theyn,  with  a  smile.  "  We  do 
them  no  wrong.  It  must  be  worse  to  come  back  and  find 
another  person  filling  your  place,  which  is  the  e.xperience  of 
most  ghosts  who  revisit  their  earthly  haunts,  I  imagine." 

"  Like  the  wife  who  visits  her  successor  in  Whittier's 
poem,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  Certainly  these  poor  ghosts  have  no 
pain  of  that  kind." 

"This  was  the  Sindaco's  house,"  said  Theyn,  leading  the 
way  into  a  house  of  somewhat  more  imposing  description  than 
the  rest.  Behind  the  house  lay  a  square  courtyard,  in  the 
centre  of  which  was  a  well  with  a  handsome  stone  coping.  As 
Gabrielle  bent  to  look  into  it  she  exclaimed  at  the  beauty  of 
the   vividly  green  maiden-hair  which  fringed  the  deep  shaft. 


She  recoiled  in  momentarily  alarm  as  from  the  depth  of  the 
well  a  mocking  voice  seemed  to  repeat  her  words. 

"  What  a  marvellous  echo  !  "  she  said.  "  It  gave  me  quite 
a  shock.  How  cold  the  water  must  be  !  If  only  one  could 
get  at  it  ! " 

"It  is  impossible,  I  fear,"  said  Theyn.  "Bucket  and  rope 
have  long  disappeared.     Are  you  thirsty  ? " 

Gabrielle  shook  her  head.  "  It  is  only  a  woman's  yearning 
for  the  unattainable  which  makes  me  desire  the  water,  just 
because  it  is  beyond  my  reach,"  she  said.  "  Shall  we  go 
through  the  house  ?  I  feel  as  if  I  were  taking  an  unwarrantable 
liberty  in  invading  another  person's  dwelling  in  this  way. 
Look  at  that  cupboard  !   What  a  convenient  one  it  seems  ! " 

"  Why,  I  declare,"  she  added  as  she  opened  it,  "  here  is  a 
dish  left  behind  !  To  be  sure,  it  is  badly  cracked  and  chipped, 
but  I  wonder  it  has  been  allowed  to  remain.  And  this  door, 
too  !  I  should  have  thought  that  it  would  have  been  carried  off 
for  the  sake  of  wood." 

"  I  fancy  the  natives  have  a  superstitious  dread  of  com- 
mitting depredations  here,"  said  Theyn.  "They  regard  the 
place  as  unholy  since  it  received  such  a  signal  token  of  the 
wrath  of  Heaven.  Do  you  see  that  lovely  orange  tree  below  ? 
There  must  surely  be  some  powerful  reason  which  has  re- 
strained the  boys  of  this  neighbourhood  from  stripping  it  of 
its  fruit." 

Gabrielle  looked  out  of  the  window,  and  saw  in  the  direction 
to  which  he  pointed. a  fine  orange  tree  laden  with  golden 
fruit,  apparently  quite  fit  to  be  picked. 

"  What  a  beautiful  tree  !  "  she  exclaimed.  "  How  full  of  life 
it  looks  amid  the  desolation  which  surrounds  it !  Now  don't 
you  want  to  make  a  sketch  ?  "  Why,  you  have  brought  no 
sketch-book  ? " 

"Yes,  I  have  this,"  he  said,  producing  a  small  book  from 
his  pocket ;  "but  I  do  not  mean  to  sketch  to-day — only  to  look 
about  and  get  ideas." 

"  Oh  !  but  do  sketch  that  bit  of  broken  wall  and  the  tree 
and  the  window  beyond,"  she  said.  "What  is  it?  part  of  the 
church  ? " 

"Yes,  that  is  a  wall  of  the  church,"  he  replied.  "We  will 
go  and  see  it  presently.     Well,  if  you  will  have  it." 

And  to  please  Gabrielle  he  began  to  make  a  rapid  and 
skilful  sketch  of  the  picturesque  corner,  while  she  stood  at  his 
elbow  and  watched  him.  Suddenly  she  started,  and  a  cry 
escaped  her. 

"  What  is  the  matter?"  he  asked,  turning  quickly  to  look  at  her. 
"  Oh,  it  is  nothing,"  said  Gabrielle  ;    "  only  I   thought  we 
were  alone,  and  there  was  a  woman  watching  us." 
"A  woman  ?"  he  said.     "  Where  ?" 

Gabrielle  pointed  to  the  doorway  which  gave  access  to  the 
next  room.  Theyn  passed  quickly  into  that  room  and  on  into 
the  smaller  room  beyond.  No  one  was  there.  Outside  the 
windows  was  a  terrace  formed  by  the  roof  of  a  lower  dwelling. 
He  stepped  on  to  this  and  looked  about  him.  Below  on  either 
hand  were  little  courts  or  gardens,  overgrown  with  weeds  and 
brambles,  but  no  living  creature  was  visible. 

"  You  were  mistaken,"  he  said  to  Gabrielle,  who  had  followed 
him  and  now  stood  within  one  of  the  windows — "  there  is  no 
one  here." 

"  But  1  saw  her,  indeed,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  What  was  she  like  ? "  he  asked. 

"  I  caught  but  a  glimpse  of  her  face  and  the  edge  of  her 
skirt  as  she  peered  round  the  doorway,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  She 
had  dark  hair  and  fierce  dark  eyes,  and  there  was  something 
red  upon  her  head." 

"  She  has  managed  to  disappear  in  a  very  mysterious 
fashion,"  said  Theyn.  "She  may  be  one  of  those  ghosts  you 
were  speaking  of  just  now." 

"  If  I  believed  in  such  appearances  I  might  be  able  to 
persuade  myself  that  she  was  one,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  but  as  it 
is,  I  am  convinced  that  she  was  real  flesh  and  blood.  I  see 
you  do  not  believe  in  her." 

"  Well,  I  confess  that  I  am  puzzled  by  the  way  in  which  she 
has  vanished,"  said  Theyn  ;  "  but  what  does  it  matter  ?  It  has 
not  frightened  you  ?  " 

"  Oh,  no.  I  don't  know  why  I  should  be  frightened,  even 
if  she  were  a  ghost,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  a  smile.  Yet  as  in 
imagination  she  saw  again  the  woman's  angry  eyes,  she  felt 
that  there  was  something  uncanny  in  the  incident. 
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Thcyn  would  not  finish  his  sketch.    They  descended  the 

broken  stairway  into  the  street,  and  were  soon  within  the  walls  of 

the  church.     The  ahar  still  stood  in  its  place,  but  the  roof  was 

utterly  gone,and  the  blue  heaven  over-arched  the  desolate  shrine. 
"  More  than  a  hundred  jiersons  perished  at  this  spot,"  said 

Theyn.      "They  rushed  here  for  shelter,  with  a  superstitious 

belief  that  they  would  be  safe  within  the  House  of  God,  and 

the  roof  came  down  and  killed  them  all." 

"Oh,  how  sad  1  how  terrible  ! "  said  Gabrielle,  with  a  shiver. 
"  Yes,  their  prayers  did  not  help  them  then  ;  their  faith  was 

xain,"  said  Theyn. 

"  Don't      say     that,"     said 

Gabrielle,   and   her   voice   told 

him    that   he   had   given    keen 

pain.  "  How  do  you  know- 
that  their  prayers  did  not  help 

them  ?     Surely  it  was  better  for 

them  to  die  trusting   in  God  ? 

Why  God  permits  such  calami- 
ties we  cannot  understand  ;   it 

may    be     that     they    are     not 

calamities   as   He    sees   them  ; 

but  we  know  that  He  is  love." 
"You     believe     that?"     he 

asked  gently. 

"Surely,  surely,  I  believe  it," 

she  answered. 

"And  you  believe  in  prayer?" 

he  asked. 

"  My     past     life,     with     its 

mistakes  and  their  punishment, 

has  taught  me  to  cling  to  the 

thought  of  God's  love,  and  to 

know  that  he  hears  and  answers 

prayer,"  replied  Gabrielle. 

"You  may  deem  my  belief  in 

prayer  superstitious  ;  but,  in- 
deed, I   do  not  regard   prayer 

as  a  talisman  by  which  I  may 

obtain  what  I  desire.     1  believe 

that  God  loves  us  too  well  to 

grant  every  foolish  petition  we 

may     present     to     Him.      Yet 

sometimes  I  have  had  answers 

to     my     prayers     that     have 

frightened  me." 

Theyn  looked  at  her  with  a 

puzzled  air.    He  could  not  guess 

that  she  was  recalling  the  hour 

when     the     answer     to     many 

prayers  for  succour  and  relief 
had  seemed  to  come  with  the 
announcement  of  her  husband's 
death. 

"The  thought  that  God  is 
our  Father  helps  me  so  much," 
said  Gabrielle,  after  a  moment's 
pause.  "  You  see,  I  was  so 
happy  in  my  own  father ;  I 
trusted  him  so  perfectly ;  I  used 

to  tell  him  everything,  so  that  it  is  easy  for  me  to  believe  that 
our  Father  in  Heaven  is  pleased  when  His  children  confide  to 
Him  even  the  most  foolish  desires  of  their  hearts,  though,  like 
our  earthly  parents.  He  may  often  show  His  love  by  with- 
holding, as  well  as  by  giving,  the  heart's  desire." 

"  I  envy  your  faith,  Mrs.  Grant,"  said  Theyn.  "  I  sincerely 
hope  you  may  never  lose  it.  But  it  is  cold  within  these  walls. 
Let  us  go  into  the  sunshine." 

The  sun  lay  warm  on  the  grass  outside.  Gabrielle  seated 
herself  on  the  low  broken  wall  which  bounded  the  precincts  of 
the  church,  and  Theyn  stood  beside  her.  She  could  seldom 
speak  without  emotion  of  the  father  she  had  so  passionately 
loved,  and  she  was  still  under  the  influence  of  the  tender 
feeling  thus  awakened  when  Theyn  said,  "  Mrs.  Grant,  I  should 
like  to  tell  you  something  of  my  past  history." 

She  looked  at  him  with  frank  but  pleased  surprise. 
"  Thank  you,"  she  said  gently  ;  "  I  shall  be  much  interested  in 
hearing  it." 


"  It  is  not  a  nice  story,"  he  said  ;  "but  if  will  explain  to 
you  why  1  have  lived  such  an  isolated  life  here  for  so  lonjc.  and 
avoided  as  much  as  possible  my  fellow  country-people."  ; 

He  paused.     Apparently  it  was  not  easy  to  begin. 

"  I  have  never  spoken  to  any  one,"  he  said,  "  since  it  all 
happened— or  at  least,  since  my  mother  died." 

"Oh  :  I  saw  her  grave  in  the  cemetery,"  said  (iabrielle  ;  "  I 
knew  that  you  must  have  had  great  sorrow.  Please  tell  me  all 
about  it." 

"  My  mother's  death  was  a  great  grief  to  me,"  said  Theyn  ; 
"but  I -we  had  a  worse  trouble  to  bear.     My  lot  in  life  has 


A  WOMAN,   CROUCHING   BENEATH   THE   BROKEN   WALL,   CREPT  A   LIT1LE  NEARER 


been  to  sufler  not  only  sorrow  but  shame — though  through  no 
fault  of  mine." 

"That  is  hard  indeed,"  said  Gabrielle.  "Yet  I  think  it  is 
harder  to  feel  shame  of  oneself  and  to  suffer  remorse  for  a 
mistake  that  can  never  be  undone." 

"  God  knows  there  has  been  enough  of  that  too  in  my  life," 
said  Theyn  ;    "  but  let  me  tell  you  my  story." 

He  seated  himself  on  the  wall  near  Gabrielle  as  he  six)ke. 
His  back  was  towards  the  ruined  church.  A  woman,  crouching 
beneath  the  broken  wall,  crept  a  little. nearer  as  he  moved,  and, 
concealed  by  a  clump  of  nettles,  watched  with  hateful  eyes  the 
two  so  absorbed  in  each  other. 

"  My  father  w:is  a  London  stockbroker,"  said  Thcyn  ;  "hi» 
religious  opinions  were  those  of  a  Presbyterian.  He  was  an 
elder  of  his  church,  if  you  know  what  that  means,  and  a  man 
esteemed  for  his  piety  and  good  works.  I  was  his  only  child, 
and  as  my  father  was  reputed  to  be  very  wealthy,  I  was 
regarded    by    my   acquaintance   as  a  fortunate   fellow.      My 
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boyhood  was  passed  at  home  ;  but  I  had  the  best  education 
that  London  can  aftbrd,  and  in  due  time  went  to  Cambridge. 
I  won  no  special  distinction  at  college,  but  I  was  not  idle. 
My  tastes  were  aesthetic  rather  than  scholarly.  I  had  no 
aptitude  for  business,  and  my  father  did  not  wish  me  to  join 
him  on  the  Stock  E.xchange.  My  mother  would  have  liked 
me  to  be  a  clergyman  ;  but  such  was  not  my  vocation.  Already 
my  mind  revolted  from  the  stern  and  narrow  creed  held  by  my 
parents.  I  could  not  fail  to  see  the  contrast  between  the 
humility  and  unworldliness  they  professed  to  admire  and  my 
father's  eager  pursuit  of  wealth  and  the  ostentatious  luxury 
which  prevailed  in  our  home.  I  longed  to  follow  the  career  of 
an  artist ;  but  both  my  parents  refused  to  regard  Art  in  the 
light  of  a  serious  profession.  I  might  pursue  it  as  an  amateur, 
a  diletlante  ;  but  they  could  not  dissociate  the  idea  of  Bohe- 
mianism  from  the  life  of  an  artist,  and  to  please  them  I  had  to 
choose  what  they  considered  a  more  dignified  calling.  I  was 
reading  for  the  Bar  when  the  crash  came  which  wrecked  my 
life. 

"  There  was  never  much  sympathy  between  me  and  my 
father.  I  took  no  interest  in  the  philanthropic  and  religious 
schemes  to  which  he  contributed  so  liberally,  nor  in  the  public 
meetings  connected  with  the  same  at  which  he  was  wont  to 
assist.  I  knew  almost  nothing  of  his  business  affairs,  save 
that  his  name  appeared  in  connection  with  various  companies, 
and  that  he  was  generally  regarded  as  a  man  of  high  integrity 
and  financial  stability. 

"And  now — now,  Mrs.  Grant,  if  you  were  to  ask  some  of 
the  English  you  mpet  what  they  know  of  Alexander  Theyn, 
they  would  probably  tell  you  that  his  name  is  opprobrious  as 
that  of  one  of  the  most  infamous  scoundrels,  one  of  the  vilest 
hypocrites,  that  this  generation  has  known." 

•  "  Oh  !  surely  you  exaggerate,"  said  Gabrielle  quickly.  "  No 
one  would  say  anything  so  bad  as  that ;  and  if  they  did,  it  is 
not  true." 

"  But  it  is,"  he  said  quietly.  "  It  is— the  truth.  That  is  the 
bitter  fact.  For  years  my  father  led  a  double  life.  He  served, 
or  thought  he  served,  God  and  mammon.  He  conducted  his 
business  on  dishonest  principles.  The  companies  in  which  he 
was  interested  were  more  or  less  fraudulent.  At  last  he  over- 
stepped the  mark,  and  doom  followed.  A  gigantic  swindle, 
involving  the  ruin  of  widows  and  orphans  and  hundreds  of 
honest,  humble  folk  who  had  trusted  in  my  father's  good  name, 
made  that  name  notorious  throughout  Great  Britain.  There 
-was  a  long  and  terrible  trial,  causing  me  and  my  mother 
agonies  of  shame,  and  then  he  was  condemned  to  ten  years' 
imprisonment." 

Theyn  paused.  He  had  spoken  rapidly,  his  voice  growing 
hoarse  as  he  proceeded.  Now  he  paused  and  wiped  his  brow. 
His  face  was  pale,  almost  haggard.  It  had  cost  him  much  to 
lay  bare  the  shameful  facts  of  his  history. 

Gabrielle's  heart  was  deeply  moved.  She  knew  well  that 
a  morbid  pride  had  led  him  to  present  the  truth  in  the  hardest 
and  ugliest  setting.  Another  might  have  told  the  story  in  a 
different  way.  She  looked  up  at  him  with  eyes  soft  with  pity, 
but  could  find  no  words  to  say.  Yet  Theyn  took  comfort  from 
her  glance.     He  went  on  in  a  quieter  manner. 

"The  shame  and  anguish  of  it  broke  my  mother's  heart. 
She  had  not  been  strong  before,  and  it  killed  her.  The 
physician  we  consulted  advised  a  milder  climate,  and  I 
brought  her  here,  but  she  died  three  weeks  after  our  arrival." 

There  was  a  moment's  silence  ;  then  he  rose,  and,  as  if 
unconscious  of  his  action,  walked  to  the  end  of  the  grassy 
enclosure  and  back  again.  Gabrielle  rose  and  advanced  to 
meet  him  with  outstretched  hand. 

"  I  am  so  sorry,"  she  said  simply,  and  there  were  tears  in 
her  eyes. 

"  Ah  !  my  story  has  saddened  you,"  he  said,  as  he  took  her 
hand  and  held  it  for  a  moment.  "  I  am  afraid  it  was  selfish 
of  me  to  let  its  shadow  fall  on  you." 

"  Oh  !  I  am  glad  that  you  have  told  me,"  she  said  eagerly. 
"  Don't  you  know  that  there  is  a  sadness  we  can  welcome  ?  I 
desire  to  share  the  sorrows  of  my  friends,  and  now  I  know 
that  indeed  you  count  me  a  friend.  Tell  me  more.  Tell  me  all 
you  feel  that  you  can  tell  me.     Is  your  father  still  living  ?" 

Her  words  had  lightened  the  gloom  of  Theyn's  countenance. 
He  held  her  hand  in  a  closer  pressure  ere  he  let  it  go.  Then 
he  said,  "  He  died  at  Dartmoor  seven  years  ago.  The  rigours 
of  prison  life  proved  too  severe  for  him.  I  never  saw  him  after 
his   trial." 

^'  And  you  have  lived  at  San  Remo  ever  since  ?  '  she  asked. 

"Yes,  except    for  two   winters   which  I  passed   in  Rome," 

he  replied.     "  How  could  I  go  back  to  England  ?    What  career 

could  there  be  for  me  there  ?    I  devoted  myself  to  painting  ;  but 

{To  be 


ambition  was  dead  within  me.     Whatever  I  might  produce,  1 
knew  that  my  name  would  brand  me." 

"  Did  you  never  think  of  changing  your  name  ?  "  asked 
Gabrielle.  "  You  paint  so  beautifully  that  you  have  power  to 
make  a  name  for  yourself" 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  say  so,"  he  replied  with  a  smile  ; 
"  but  I  can  perhaps  better  estimate  the  quality  of  my  work,  and 
I  have  ceased  to  indulge  in  such  dreams.  I  am  content,  or  1 
was  content,  with  my  life.  My  mother  left  me  a  small  income, 
which  her  father  settled  on  her  at  her  marriage.  That,  with 
what  I  make  by  my  pictures,  is  more  than  enough  for  my  needs. 
I  had  grown  used  to  the  narrowness  and  loneliness  of  my  life, 
Mrs.  Grant,  though  I  am  deeply  gratified  for  the  friendship 
you  offer  me." 

"  But  you  have  other  friends  here,"  she  said  ;  "  you  must 
have  many  friends." 

"  Oh,  yes,  I  have  made  friends  here,"  he  said,  "but  of  the 
friends  I  had  before  my  father's  downfall  not  one  remains  to  me. 
This,  I  confess,  is  in  a  measure  my  own  fault.  But  I  had  one 
striking  proof  of  the  influence  of  adversity  on  human  love." 

"  What  was  that  ? "  asked  Gabrielle. 

"  I  was  engaged  to  be  married,"  he  said.  "  The  engagement 
had  lasted  but  a  few  weeks  when  the  blow  fell.  She  was  a 
well-brought-up  young  woman,  religious,  high-minded,  de- 
voted to  good  works,  and  when  my  father's  crimes  were 
were  made  public  she  sent  me  back  my  ring.     That  was  all." 

A  flush  rose  in  Gabrielle's  face.  A  variety  of  emotions 
might  have  been  read  there  ere  she  said  decisively,  "  She 
never  loved  you." 

"  Which  shows  her  good  sense,"  he  said  with  a  smile. 
"  Well,  I  know  now  that  I  never  loved  her ;  but  it  hurt  me 
at  the  time." 

What  was  there  in  the  words,  or  the  way  in  which  he  said 
them,  to  cause  Gabrielle  such  a  sudden  tremor  ?  She  leaned 
over  the  wall  and  looked  into  the  wilderness  below. 

"Shall  we  go  down  ?"  she  said;  "  I  want  to  explore  those 
hillocks  and  see  the  rents  of  which  you  spoke." 

They  descended  by  a  rough  little  path  and  stood  beneath 
the  wall,  gazing  at  a  curious  fissure  which  appeared  just  below. 

"  Now  that  you  know  my  story,"  said  Theyn,  "  do  you 
wonder  that  I  have  little  faith  in  Christianity?  " 

"  I  do  not  wonder,  perhaps,"  said  Gabrielle,  after  a  moment's 
pause  ;  "but  I  think  your  logic  is  at  fault.  It  was  surely  not 
Christanity,  but  the  lack  of  it,  which  wrought  that  misery.  But 
it  is  vain  to  argue " 

Her  utterance  was  never  finished,  for  just  then  a  startling 
thing  happened.  With  a  sudden  cry  Theyn  seized  Gabrielle  by 
the  waist  and  whirled  her  rapidly  to  the  other  side  of  him,  thus 
saving  her  from  a  huge  fragment  of  stone  which  fell  from  the 
wall  above  and  struck  his  foot  as  it  fell.  Looking  up,  Gabrielle 
was  aware  of  a  dark  face  peering  from  above,  which  instantly 
disappeared.  Yet,  momentary  as  was  the  glimpse  she  caught 
of  It,  she  knew  it  for  the  same  she  had  seen  looking  round 
the  doorway  in  the  Sindaco's  house. 

Theyn  too  had  seen  it.  The  cry  which  broke  from  him  was 
prompted  by  rage  ;  but  as  Gabrielle  turned  her  eyes  on  him, 
his  face  was  so  white  that  she  thought  he  cried  out  in  pain. 

"  What  is  the  matter  .'  Are  you  hurt  ?  Did  it  strike  you?" 
she  asked  breathlessly. 

"  Oh  !  that  is  nothing,"  he  answered  ;  "  but  it  might  have 
killed  you  !  The  savagery  of  it  !  And  to  think  that  a  woman 
should  do  such  a  thing  I " 

"  But  she  did  not  mean  to— it  was  surely  an  accident,"  said 
Gabrielle.     "Oh  !  don't  go— don't  take  any  notice." 

Theyn  paid  no  heed  to  her  words. 

"  Please  stay  here,"  he  said.  "  Sit  on  that  trunk  till  I  come 
back."  And  he  started  to  ascend  the  steep  path,  though  the 
blow  his  foot  had  received  made  him  limp  painfully.  Gabrielle 
remonstrated  in  vain.  He  disappeared  from  view.  When 
several  minutes  had  passed  she  followed  him.  As  she  reached 
the  top  of  the  path  she  saw  him  coming  from  the  deserted 
church.     He  still  looked  pale  and  disturbed. 

^^Did  you  find  her?"  asked  Gabrielle. 
Yes,  I  have  seen  her  ;  she  is  mad,"  he  replied,  and  some- 
thing in  his  manner  withheld  Gabrielle  from  questioning  him 
further. 

Though  he  made  light  of  his  injury,  Gabrielle  could  see  as 
they  turned  homewards  that  every  step  gave  Theyn  pain.  The 
way  seemed  long  ere  they  reached  the  new  town  and  halted  at 
the  hotel,  where  Theyn  had  ordered  luncheon.  A  carriage  stood 
at  the  door  which  was  about  to  return  to  San  Remo,  and  at 
Gabrielle's  suggestion  Theyn  engaged  this  to  take  them  back. 
She  was  inclined  to  hasten  their  departure,  for  a  cloud  had 
fallen  which  put  an  end  to  the  pleasure  of  the  expedition. 
continued) 
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Result    of    "  Incident    in   Natural    History " 
Competition 

Many  very  interesting  papers  were  sent  in  for  this  competi- 
tion, and  to  make  a  selection  of  two  only  was  impossible.  We 
liave,  therefore,  again  divided  the  prizes,  Mrs.  Laycock  and 
Miss  E.  Moyes  sharing  the  first,  Mrs.  E.  Macdonald  and  Mr. 
H.  U.  Brown  the  second,  for  the  following  curious  and  interest- 
ing incidents  : — 
From — 

Mrs.  E.  Laycock, 

liengeworth,  Wellingborough. 
"The  most  remarkable  incident  in  natural  history  I  ever 
witnessed  was  the  following.  We  had  an  ugly  sandy  cat,  which 
by  its  almost  human  sagacity  became  a  great  favourite.  We 
had  amongst  the  poultry  a  buff-coloured  hen,  which  we  missed 
for  several  days,  and  on  a  search  being  made,  she  was  found 
sitting  on  some  eggs  in  the  long  grass  in  the  orchard,  with  the 
cat  watching  beside  her.  In  due  time  she  hatched  a  brood  of 
chicken,  and  was  put  into  a  coop  and  brought  down  to  the  yard, 
the  cat  still  keeping  guard. 

"When  the  chicken  were  old  enough  and  the  hen  was 
removed,  the  cat  was  much  distressed,  and  ran  after  the  chicken 
in  such  a  manner  we  feared  he  anticipated  a  meal  of  one  of 
them ;  but  instead  he  took  them  into  a  large  disused  dog  kennel, 
and  mothered  them.  By  degrees  all  the  other  chicken  in  the 
yard  got  to  know  his  call,  and  at  night,  or  when  a  storm  came 
on,  he  would  give  a  loud,  shrill  'meaouw';  and  it  was  a  most 
wonderful  sight  to  see  the  cat  taking  over  fifty  chicken  into  the 
kennel  and  staying  with  them  all  night." 
From — 

Miss  E.  Moyes, 

3,  Green  Bark,  Bath. 
"  A  singular  coincidence  happened  at  a  farmhouse  where  I 
was  staying  last  year.  Six  little  pigs  were  sold  to  a  neighbour 
about  two  miles  distant,  not  in  a  direct  line  from  the  house,  for 
several  corners  had  to  be  turned  before  they  reached  their 
destination,  and  I  must  add  they  had  never  been  or  even  seen 
out  of  the  gate  till  they  were  taken  out  in  the  cart. 

"  One  of  the  pigs  was  very  troublesome  to  catch,  several 
times  escaping  from  the  purchaser.  This  happened  on  a 
Saturday  evening  about  seven  o'clock.  On  Sunday  morning 
about  ten,  when  we  were  quietly  reading,  we  heard  a  great 
squeaking  outside  the  gate.  On  going  to  see  the  reason,  to 
our  great  astonishment,  the  very  pig  that  was  so  troublesome 
the  night  before  rushed  in,  and  seemed  delighted  to  be  home 
again.  I  have  heard  of  cats  and  dogs  travelling  distances  to 
their  old  homes,  but  never  pigs." 
F"rom — 

Mrs.  E.  Macdonald, 

Dufftown,  Banffshire. 
"Generally  the  domestic  fowl  is  regarded  as  a  common- 
place, though  useful,  bird.      A  few  years  ago  I  was  the  pos- 
sessor of  one  that   underwent  a   most   surprising   and   extra- 
ordinary metamorphosis. 

"  This  creature  was  quite  an  ordinary  hen,  to  all  appearances, 
for  the  first  eighteen  months  of  her  existence.  She  laid  eggs 
and  behaved  herself  like  the  others  of  my  flock.  Moulting 
time  came,  and  afterwards  what  was  my  surprise  to  see  that 
my  unlucky  hen  was  being  transformed  into  a  handsome  cock  ! 
Not  only  did  she  glory  now  in  a  beautiful  tail  and  brighter 
feathers  than  were  given  to  her  before,  but  she  also  began  to 
crow.  My  interest  in  this  curiosity  grew  very  keen,  and  her 
future  became  a  matter  of  speculation.  She  was  permitted  to 
live  another  year,  but  still  persisted  in  her  masculine  disguise. 
She  strutted  proudly  about,  evidently  much  pleased  with  her 
unusual  experience  ;  but  her  triumph  was  short-lived. 

"  Looking  back,  I  rather  regret  my  decision  ;  but  remem- 
bering that, 

Whistling  maiden  or  crowing  hen 
Never  did  good  for  God  or  men, 
and  secretly  agreeing  with  the  opinion  of  my  friends  that  it 
was  '  uncanny '  to  keep  the  creature,  I  ended  her  existence." 
And  from 

Mr.  H.  B.  Brown, 

East  Thorn,  Edinburgh. 


The   Home   Department 


While  standing  just  outside  the  door  one  sunny  morning 
last  week.a  tremendous  commotion  suddenly  arose  in  a  shrub 
opposite  me.  Immediately  two  cock  sparrows  emerged,  and 
speedily  engaged  in  a  fierce  fight.  After  feinting  at  each  other. 
they  closed  about  four  feet  from  the  ground,  and  came  plump 
down  on  the  gravel,  beaks  gripping  each  other  tightly  about 
the  head,  feet  clawing  each  other  at  lightning  speed  ;  mnumcr- 
able  feathers  were  soon  wafted  about  in  the  morning  air.  Over 
and  over  they  rolled,  opening  and  closing  with  each  other  a 
score  of  times. 

"Occasionally  one  would  lie  on  his  back  panting  and 
exhausted,  the  other  standing  over  him.  Each  repeatedly 
enjoyed  this  triumph.  Often  they  lay  side  by  side  helpless. 
The  sparrows  in  the  shrub  were  meanwhile  making  a  terrible 
din,  and  two  hens  and  a  cock  were  apparently  delegated  as- 
peacemakers ;  but  the  combatants  would  brook  no  interference. 
The  sparrows  in  the  shrub,  numbering  about  thirty,  all  the  while 
were  having  a  noisy  conference.  Seemingly  they  concludedl 
that  hostilities  must  cease,  for  suddenly  they  swooped  down  on: 
the  belligerents  in  a  body,  and  carried  them  oflT  in  the  crowd. 
Exhibiting  thus  bird  courage  and  pluck,  the  combat  was  unique." 
There  will  be  sent  copies  of  "A  Gift  Book  for  the  Home," 
poems  by  His  Grace  the  Uuke  of  Argyll,  to  Mrs.  Laycock 
and  Miss  Moyes;  while  Mrs.  Macdonald  and  Mr.  Brown  will 
each  receive  a  copy  of  "  Irish  Idylls,"  by  Jane  Barlow. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Mrs.  E.  Mitchell  and  the  Rev. 
C.  G.  Holt,  whose  interesting  papers  I  should  like  to  quote,  but 
have  not  space  to  do  so  ;  Mr.  T.  E.  H.  Escott,  Mr.  A.  Rees, 
Mr.  F.  Dickinson,  Miss  E.  Penfold,  Mr.  F.  Webber,  and  Mr* 
T.  Burn. 

Through  a  regrettable,  though  somewhat  unavoidable,  over- 
sight, the  fact  that  the  "Snowstorm"  competition  was  limited  to 
quotations  from  British  poets  was  not  made  allowance  for; 
therefore  Miss  M.  Keyte  and  Mr.  W.  Hislop  must  be  looked 
upon  as  the  winners  of  the  first  prize,  and  Miss  A.  Howarth> 
who  came  first  in  order  of  merit,  will  receive  a  second  prize  for 
her  quotation  from  Sir  Walter  Scott's  "  Marmion." 

New  Competition 

Next  month  two  prizes  will  be  given  for  the  two  best 
original  sonnets  on  any  subject  the  writer  may  select.  One 
sonnet  only  may  be  sent  by  each  competitor,  and  must  be 
written  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 

The  first  prize  will  be  a  copy  of  "The  Life  of  Major-General 
Wauchope,"  by  Sir  George  Doughis  ;  the  second  prize  will 
consist  of  the  first  two  volumes  in  the  "  Literary  Lives  "  series — 
"  Matthew  Arnold  "  and  "  Newman." 

Name  and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must 
be  on  each  paper.  All  contributions  must  reach  me  on  or 
before  June  ist,  addressed  to  "Anstice,"  THE  British 
Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C. 

Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


Some  Fashions  and  Fripperies 

After  having  for  two  years  and  more  worn  what  were  prac- 
tically evening  blouses  all  day  long  and  every  day,  blouses  low  at 
the  neck,  transparent  over  the  chest  ;  after  having  exposed  chest 
and  throat  and  lungs  to  biting  cold  and  cutting  winds  all 
through  the  winter,  we  now,  with  the  usual  inconsistency  of 
fashion,  when  spring  is  on  us  and  summer  near,  proceed  to 
wrap  up  our  throats  and  cover  our  chests. 

The  change  is  a  pleasant  one  to  the  eye,  for  the  "  pneumonia 
blouse  "  was  never  becoming  and  always  in  bad  taste  ;  but  the 
change  will  probably  be  found  very  trying  by  those  who  make  it. 

Some  Fripperies 
Cravats,  stocks,  and  jabots,  in  innumerable  shapes  and 
colours  and  styles,  fill  the  shop  windows.  Most  of  them  are 
really  remarkably  pretty  and  tasteful  as  to  shape  and  design 
and  blending  of  shades  and  colours.  Many  arc  made  of  lawn 
and  cambric,  others  of  silk  and  chiffon,  or  beautiful  hand 
embroidery  or  real  lace.     A  great  feature  of  dress  this  season 
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will  be  the  accessories— the  ties,  waistbands,  and  ruffles  at  the 
wrists.  These  last  are  made  of  hem-stitched  accordion-pleated 
lawn  for  morning  wear,  and  of  lace  or  lace  and  net,  tulle  and 
chiffon  for  afternoon  and  evening  wear.  The  ruffles  can  be 
bought  ready-made  at  most  shops  ;  but  of  course  any  one  with 
time  and  patience  and  some  little  skill  can  make  them  for 
themselves,  and  effect  a  considerable  saving  thereby. 

Blouses 

Blouses  seem,  if  it  is  possible,  to  be  more  popular  and 
fashionable  than  ever,  and  certainly  they  are  more  beautiful 
and  dainty  and  inexpensive — that  is,  if  one  knows  where  to  go 
for  them  and  is  not  too  ambitious.  But  more  than  ever  the 
tendency  is  to  have  them  with  some  connection  with  the  skirt 
with  which  they  are  worn  ;  they  must  match  or  blend  or  have 
some  connecting  touch.  The  blouse  should  be  of  the  same 
shade  and  colour,  or  of  another  shade  of  the  same  colour, 
particularly  when  worn  without  a  coat ;  or  it  should  have 
trimmings  of  the  same  colour  as  the  skirt,  or  a  stock  and  waist- 
band which  matches  it  ;  in  fact,  the  blouse  now  is  more  of  the 
nature  of  a  bodice  of  a  gown. 

The  new  uncrushable  barege  is  a  really  beautiful  material  for 
washing  blouses,  for,  as  a  young  shop  assistant  remarked  many 
times  while  we  lingered  over  the  bewildering  choice  of  shades 
and  designs  in  this  new  material,  "  You  can  tie  it  in  knots  and 
it  will  not  crush."  One  has  little  desire  to  tie  one's  blouse 
material  in  knots,  even  if  one  is  forced  to  wear  one  empty 
sleeve,  say  at  times  of  epidemics  of  vaccination  ;  but  it  is  a 
great  comfort  to  know  that  a  blouse  will  emerge  from  one's 
coat,  or  from  a  tight  packing  in  portmanteau  or  dress  basket, 
as  fresh  and  unspoiled  as  though  it  had  never  been  submitted 
to  any  such  ordeal.  Blouses  of  soft  silk,  barige,  or  delaine 
are  the  greatest  comfort  to  those  who  travel  or  have  to  keep 
their  belongings  in  very  limited  spaces,  for  they  take  so  little 
room,  and  always  come  up  fresh  and  undamaged. 

Hats 

The  tendency  in  millinery  is  towards  flatness — flat  hats  and 
flat  trimmings — but  with  a  tilt  of  the  hat  or  feather  or  flower 
which  will  do  away  with  any  dowdy  effect,  and  give  the  hat  an 
air  of  smartness.  Flowers  of  all  kinds  and  colours  are  worn, 
and  there  is  a  great  tendency  to  cover  the  crown  with  flowers, 
or,  in  fact,  the  whole  hat,  and  a  very  pretty  effect  this  has.  A 
most  useful  and  becoming  hat  is  the  modified  "boat-shape"; 
another  is  the  modified  "  tri-corn."  This  last  shape  should  be 
chosen  with  circumspection,  for  it  is  a  shape  which  is  either 
wonderfully  becoming  or  the  reverse. 

The  French  sailor  already  shows  signs  of  being  the  favourite 
of  the  season,  and  it  certainly  deserves  much  said  in  its  favour, 
it  is  so  useful  and  inexpensive  and  becoming.  But,  at  the  same 
time,  it  is  not  to  be  worn  by  all  women,  and  that  is  what  so 
many  fail  to  realise. 

There  is  a  great  tendency  to  adopt  almost  generally  the  fall 
of  lace  or  chiffon,  or  both,  at  the  back  of  hats.  If  done  well 
and  in  a  modified  form,  this  is  pretty  and  becoming  ;  but  if  not 
■done  carefully,  the  effect  is,  at  any  rate  to  the  unaccustomed 
■eye,  ludicrous. 

The  adoption  of  the  round  loose  veil  is  a  fashion  which 
apparently  has  little  but  novelty  in  its  favour.  It  is  not  pretty 
in  itself,  even  if  it  is  becoming  to  the  wearer,  and  as  yet  the 
proof  of  that  has  not  been  largely  demonstrated.  One  has 
•only  to  linger  awhile  in  the  park  and  watch  fashion  driving  by 
to  see  how  ineffective  and  annoying  such  veils  can  be.  They 
flap  and  blow  about  the  face  in  what  must  be  a  most  irritating 
and  painful  manner,  and  they  answer  none  of  the  purposes  for 
■which  one  adopts  a  veil. 

Tailor-made  and  other  Gowns 
Tailor-made  gowns  have,  fortunately,  gone  back  to  much  of 
their  old  simplicity  of  style  and  make.  They  are  severe  in  out- 
line, plain  of  skirt,  and  fitting  and  graceful  as  to  coat  or  bodice. 
At  last  the  "pouch"  bodice  is  to  be  banished,  and  few  will 
regret  its  departure,  accompanied  as  it  will  be  by  most  of  the 
extraordinary  shapes  and  distortions  of  the  human  body  which 
-we  have  been  called  upon  to  admire  and  adopt. 

Three-quarter-length  coats,  tight-fitting  and  well  cut,  are 
very  popular  and  becoming  and  stylish-looking.  As  a  rule  they 
are  plain  with  a  velvet  collar.  Trim  little  Eton  coats  are  the 
most  popular  with  those  who  cannot  wear  the  longer  ones,  and 


to  short  women,  or  women  of  only  medium  height,  the  longer 
ones  are  not  usually  becoming.  The  Eton  coats  often  have 
vests  in  a  pretty  contrasting  shade  in  box  cloth,  braided  and 
trimmed  with  velvet  or  silk  cord  or  braid. 

In  contrast  to  the  plainness  and  straight  lines  of  the  tailor- 
made  gowns  the  frills  and  fussiness  of  other  gowns  are  most 
marked  ;  it  really  seems  as  though  they  cannot  be  too  much 
befrilled  and  furbelowed.  They  are  gauged  and  ruched  and 
trimmed  until  one  wonders  if  any  dressmaker  has  time  to  make 
more  than  one  gown  in  a  month.  These  gowns,  when  not  over- 
trimmed  and  over-ruched,  are  really  remarkably  pretty  and 
feminine-looking,  prettier,  in  fact,  than  our  gowns  have  been  for 
years  past. 

The  short  skirt  is,  or  should  be,  only  worn  for  morning  or 
country  wear.  For  shopping  it  is  delightful;  but  it  is  fully 
recognised  now  that  for  visiting  and  for  town  wear  the  long 
skirt  is  really  more  suitable  and  becoming. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

M.R.  F. —  I  think  vou  will  find  "Public  Speaking  and 
Debate,"  by  G.  F.  Holyoake  (u.,  Fisher  Unwin),  would  help 
you  very  much  ;  also  Greening's  "  Popular  Reciter  and  the  Art 
of  Elocution,"  by  Ross  Ferguson  (i-s-.),  or  "Starting  Points 
for  Speakers,  Preachers,  Writers,  and  Other  Thinkers,"  by 
John  Home  (7.S.  6d.,  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier).  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton  have,  too,  a  very  excellent  reciter,  which 
contains  copious  and  valuable  advice  on  how  to  speak. 

E.  M.  D.  would  be  grateful  to  any  reader  who  could  help 
him  to  trace  a  poem  one  verse  of  which  begins,  "  For  the 
Glory  that  excelleth."  He  saw  it  in  a  sermon  outline  in  the 
Preachers'  Magazine  for  last  September  or  October.  The 
outline  was  by  the  Rev.  H.  Elderkin. — Thank  you  for  your 
good  wishes.  I  hope  some  of  my  readers  may  be  able  to 
help  you. 

Anxious. — I  advise  you  to  go  in  for  a  thorough  training  at 
the  Guildhall  School  of  Music.  It  is  much  less  expensive,  but 
very  excellent.  I  have  heard  it  is  very  good  indeed.  Of  course, 
you  gain  many  advantages,  apart  from  -the  musical  training,  by 
going  abroad.  You  see  a  new  country  and  new  people,  and 
become  familiar  with  the  language,  always  an  enormous 
advantage  all  through  life.  Also,  though  it  is  doubtful  if  the 
musical  training  would  be  superior,  you  can  live  more  cheaply 
in  the  town  you  name  than  in  London,  and  more  pleasantly  and 
profitably,  seeing  how  little  you  will  have  to  expend  on  enjoy- 
ment. Moreover,  you  will  be  in  more  congenial  society,  for 
most  of  the  people  there  are  musical,  and,  of  course,  you  can 
hear  the  best  of  music  for  a  very  small  sum,  and  that  in  itself 
would  be  an  advantage  to  you. 

R.  R.  R. — If  your  fur  is  very  dirty  you  should  send  it  to  a 
cleaner,  but  one  can  generally  manage  to  keep  fur  clean  by 
giving  it  an  occasional  rub  with  warm  bran  or  flour,  and  at 
other  times  wiping  it  well  with  a  clean  cloth.  I  am  speaking 
now  of  the  dark  fur.  The  ermine  could  be  cleaned  with  oxide 
of  zinc,  which  you  could  buy  of  any  chemist.  This  must  be 
well  rubbed  in  by  the  hand.  After  the  fur  is  clean,  brush  it 
well  and  wipe  with  a  clean  cloth.  Fur  shoifld  never  be  allowed 
to  get  very  dirty,  about  the  neck,  for  instance;  for,  apart  from 
the  nastiness  of  it,  it  is  injurious  to  the  fur  itself,  and,  of  course, 
there  is  always  the  risk  that  it  may  leave  a  dark  mark  about 
the  neck  of  the  wearer,  and  the  certainty  that  it  will  do  so  on 
any  dainty  tie  or  stock  that  may  be  worn  underneath.  If  your 
fur  has  got  to  look  shabby  and  flattened  by  your  long  bad 
treatment  of  it,  lay  it  on  a  bare  table  or  board  and  beat  it 
lightly  with  a  cane  for  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  This  sounds 
rough  treatment,  but  the  fur  revives  under  it  most  wonderfully. 

T.  T. — The  poem  you  are  seeking  for  is  by  Digby 
Mackworth-Dolben.     It  is  called  "  Requests."     It  begins  — 


I  asked  for  Peace, — 

My  sins  arose 

And  bound  me  close, 
I  could  not  find  release. 

I  asked  for  Truth, — 
My  doubts  came  in, 
And  with  their  din 

They  wearied  all  my  youth. 


I  asked  for  Love, — 
My  lovers  failed, 
And  grief  assailed 

Around,  beneath,  above. 

I  asked  for  Thee, — 
And  Thou  didst  come 
To  take  me  home, 

Within  Thy  heart  to  be. 


There,  I  have  given  it  all  to  you.     I  do  not  wonder  you  were  so 
anxious  to  find  the  little  poem,  it  is  so  beautiful.     I  am  always 
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glad  to  liear  from  you  and  help  you  if  I  can.     I  hope  you  arc 
much  stronger  by  this  time. 

E1.SIK. — You,  as  the  oldest  resident,  should  call  first.  Why 
stand  on  such  ceremony  ?  After  all,  it  is  a  very  simple  matter 
and  not  an  affair  of  State.  I  cannot  agree  with  you  that  people 
look  down  on  you  if  you  relax  in  etiquette  or  rigid  ceremony. 
Some  do  ;  but  those  are  not  the  people  one  wants  to  know — at 
least,  not  the  people  I  want  to  know  ;  and  since  you  ask  me  so 
plainly,  I  must  drag  myself  in.     I  always  think  it  is  those  who 


are  not  over  and  above  sure  of  their  position  who  are  luch 
sticklers  for  the  last  word  in  etiquette.  Of  courte,  there  are 
times  when  it  must  be  observed,  and  as  a  basis  it  i»  ahtolutely 
necessary ;  but  beyond  a  certain  point  it  Is  in  much  better  taste 
to  let  a  little  individuality  display  itself. 

ANSTICE, 

"  Anstlcc  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  question  in  these  columns. 


A  Minister  of  the  Old  School 


BY   NORMAN  MACLEAN 


I 


THE  parish  of  Camusuinary  lies  "  far  in  the  west  where  men 
speak  the  Gaelic  tongue."  The  great  mountains  whose 
crests  are  ever  mist-veiled,  and  whose  base  the  many-voiced 
sea  laves,  cast  their  shadow  over  the  dells.  In  one  of  these 
dells  stand  the  parish  church  and  manse.  The  minister, 
standing  in  his  garden,  can  hear  two  voices— the  voice  of  the 
little  river  that  flows  through  the  dell,  singing  its  song  to  the 
sleepers  in  the  kirkyard,  lulling  them  to  a  deeper  sleep  ;  and 
the  voice  of  the  sea  as  the  tide  flows  in  from  the  main  rippling 
■  over  all  the  shore.  That  little  dell,  shut  in  by  the  mountains 
and  the  sea  from  all  the  world,  is  dear  to  the  old  minister.  He 
has  been  there  from  time  immemorial.  He  was  old  when  1 
remember  him  first.  The  mind  recoils  from  the  thought  of 
that  dell  without  Mr.  MacCodrum.  When  the  thought  comes 
that  some  day  a  young  man  will  stand  in  the  old  garden  and 
call  it  his  ;  will  pull  out  that  fern  that  grows  so  luxuriously  in 
the  broken  plaster  of  the  window-sill  inside  the  church,  and  dis- 
turb the  vested  interests  of  innumerable  cobwebs  ;  will,  perhaps, 

import  a  squeaking  reed-organ Ah  !  it  is  a  thought  to  be 

cast  far  from  us.  I,  for  one,  cannot  imagine  Camusuinary 
without  MacCodrum.  He  has  been  so  long  there  that  no  one 
can  really  tell  the  number  of  the  years.  If  you  ask  himself,  he 
will  say,  with  a  flickering  smile,  "  Long  enough  to  have  learned 
wisdom."  The  only  other  man  who  really  knows  is  the  Presby- 
tery clerk.  At  least,  he  might  know  if  he  cared  ;  for  he  has  it 
recorded  in  the  old  yellow-leaved  minute-book  ;  but  he  is  too 
lazy  to  look  it  up,  and  is  quite  content  with  the  knowledge  that, 
when  he  likes,  he  can  unearth  the  secret.  It  is,  therefore, 
hopeless  to  try  and  count  up  correctly  the  number  of  the  years 
Mr.  MacCodrum  has  gone  in  and  out  through  Camusuinary. 

Nowhere  is  there  to  be  found  in  these  days  such  an  old-world 
parish,  such  an  other-world  people.  The  old  man's  congrega- 
tion speak  only  one  language— the  limpid,  tearful  Gaelic  ;  and 
he  only  preaches  English  on  rare  occasions,  when  some  belated 
Sassenach,  in  search  of  the  picturesque,  wanders  into  the 
church.  The  story  is  still  told  by  the  peat-fires  on  winter  nights 
how  a  "picture-drawer"  from  London  found  himself  in  the 
church  at  the  Gaelic  service,  and  how  he  said  when  he  came 
out  into  the  sunlight  that  he  would  like  to  come  there  every 
Sunday  just  to  see  the  play  of  emotion  in  the  old  minister's 
face.  The  poor  man  never  understood  a  word,  they  explain 
one  to  the  other,  and  yet  he  said  that  !  If  only  he  could  have 
understood  !  The  old  minister  has  only  one  hobby — a  love  of 
roses.  That  little  patch  of  ground  sloping  down  to  the  gurgling 
river  is  in  summer  days  a  sight  to  see.  You  will  never  know 
Mr.  MacCodrum  until  you  have  seen  his  face  as  he  bends  over 
his  roses  and  touches  them  caressingly.  They  have  kept  him 
young,  he  says. 

But  alas  !  not  even  Camusuinary  can  escape.  Three  years 
ago  its  peace  was  rudely  broken.  A  site  was  cleared  at  the 
mouth  of  the  river,  and  like  the  magic  palaces  that  were  erected 
in  a  night,  in  one  summer  a  large  shooting-lodge  was  built 
there  while  the  minister  groaned  over  the  din  of  quarrying 
stones,  and  the  rumble  of  heavily  laden  carts.  But  there  was 
worse  to  follow.  In  due  time,  when  the  heather  glowed  crimson 
on  the  slopes,  a  large  party  came  to  the  lodge. 

Now,  in  Mr.  MacCodrum's  lichen-covered  church  the  rule 
that  governed  the  services  was  this.  When  the  Gaelic  sermon 
was  over,  the  minister  prayed,  and  during  th<it  prayer  old 
Ruari,  the  beadle,  went  out  to  see  if  there  were  any  Sassenachs 
who  wanted  an  English  service,  and,  if  there  were,  he  ushered 


them  into  the  front  seat  of  the  little  gallery  facing  the  pulpit. 
And  as  MacCodrum  drew  near  the  end  of  the  long  prayer  that 
first  Sunday  after  the  lodge  was  occupied,  he  was  conscious 
of  feet  climbing  the  steep  stairs.  When,  the  prayer  over,  he 
opened  his  eyes  and  looked  towards  the  gallery,  he  saw  what 
he  thought  to  be  a  row  of  beautiful  roses.  He  shut  his  eyes 
and  looked  again  ;  below  the  roses  he  now  discerned  soft, 
beautiful  faces— and  straightway  he  thought  of  the  angels. 
"What  wonderful  hats,"  thought  MacCodrum  to  himself;  and 
then  his  heart  failed  him  as  he  thought  of  the  English  sermon 
he  would  have  to  preach.  If  only  he  had  prepared  one  I  But 
the  emergency  was  not  new  to  him,  and  he  preached  that 
sermon  on  Cornelius  and  the  vision  of  angels  whose  fame  is 
often  recounted  at  the  Presbytery  meetings  at  Port  Righ.  When 
he  got  home  after  his  day's  work,  he  moaned  to  himself  over 
his  dinner :  "  Eight  weeks  they  are  to  be  here,  and  for  eight 
weeks  I  must  preach  an  English  sermon  every  Sunday.  Such 
a  thing  never  happened  before  in  Camusuinary.  Mo  truaigh 
mise." 

II 

Sunday  evening  was  the  evening  Mr.  MacCodrum  loved 

best  in  all  the  week.     None  ever  disturbed  his  meditations 

after  his  day's  work  was  done.     But  that  evening  proved  an 

exception.    The  minister  was  standing  at  his  door  watching  the 

sunlight  that  still  lingered  on  the  top  of  Aquir  Alasdair,  while 

the  deep  gorges  were  already  filled  with  darkness,  when  he 

heard  the  sound  of  feet  on  the  gravel,  and,  turning,  saw  old 

Ruaii.     Ruari  was  a  thin  little  man  with  white  ringlets  of  hair, 

and  his  bearing  expressed  the  dignity  which  becomes  a  man 

who  has  ascended  the  pulpit  stairs,  carrying  the  books  before 

the  minister,  for  forty  years  and  more.     Mr.  MacCodrum  was 

not  accustomed  to  visitors  on  Sunday  evening,  and  he  spoke  a 

trifle  curtly. 

"  What  is  it,  Ruari  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  a  terrible  thing  has  happened,  Mr.  MacCodrum  ! " 
replied  Ruari  ;  "such  a  thing  as  has  never  been  seen  in 
Camusuinary  before— a   thing   that   will  bring  evil  on  us  all. 

It  is  the  sorrow  of  a  message  1  have  ;  never  did  I  expect " 

"  Belter  come  to  the  point  and  say  at  once  what  it  Is"— 
this  a  trifle  more  curtly. 

"  So  I  will,  so  I  will  ;   and  sorrowful  will  you  be  when  you 
hear  it,"  went  on  Ruari.     "When  I  went  out  to  the  door  after 
my  dinner,  and  looked  out  at  the  sea,  what  did  I  see  but  a  white- 
painted  boat  sailing  out  of  the  loch  with  the  south-west  wind. 
A  boat  sailing  out  on  the  Sabbath  I     I  called  Peggie,  and  says 
I  to  her,  '  What  boat  is  that  ? '     '  You  needn't  ask,'  says  she  ; 
'  it  is  the  Sassenachs'  boat  from  the  lodge.'    'What  doing." 
says  I.     '  Doing  ?'  says  she  ;  'what  but  taking  their  pleasure  on 
the  Lord's  day,  and  perhaps  having  the  lines  after  her  to  catch 
lythe  round  the  islands.'     'Sorrowful  is  the  day,  Peggie,  my 
woman,'  says  I.     '  Aye,  aye  !  sorrowful  indeed,' says  she.     'It 
is  good-bye  to  the  good  herring  that  come  into  the  loch  every 
October  ;  for  no  herring  will  come  after  this  into  Loch  Fuinary 
—it  is  empty  barrels  we  will  be  having  after  this  day.'    '  Be 
quiet    woman,'  says  I  ;  '  it  is  not  of  the  herring  I  am  think- 
ing, but  of  the  shame  of  seeing  God'slaw  broken  in  Camusuinary 
as  I  never  saw  it,  nor  my  father  before  me.'     '  May  sorrow  take 
them,'  says  she,  going  in  that  she  might  see  no  more  of  the  shame- 
ful sight.     But  I  watched  them,  and  when  they  came  back  I  saw 
them  lift  big,  long  lythes  out  of  the  boat-lythes  they  had  caught 
round  the  islands  on  the  Lord's  day -sorrowful  the  day  :' 

The  tender  look  that  was  in  Mr.  MacCodrum's  eyes  as  he 
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watched  the  fading  hght  on  Aquir  Alasdair,  vanished  as   he 
listened. 

"  Are  you  sure,  Ruari,  that  you  saw  the  fish  ? "  asked  he  in 
a  stern  voice. 

"As  sure  as  I  am  standing  here,"  asserted  Ruari,  digging 
his  heel  into  the  gravel. 

The  old  minister  fell  silent,  thinking  deeply. 
"  Do  you   know,"  asked  Ruari,  oppressed  by  the   silence, 
"  who  the  Sabbath-breaker,  the  contemner  of  God's  laws  is  ? " 
"  He  is  a  brewer,"  answered  the  minister  shortly. 
"  But  is  he  not  a  lord  ?"  asked  Ruari. 
"  -So  he  is  ;  they  made  him  one  lately." 
"  What  did  he  do  to  get  that  great  honour  ? " 
"  Nothing  that  I  know  of." 
"Was  he  a  soldier,  and  did  he  win  a  battle  ?" 
"  No." 

"  Was  he  a  great  writer  of  famous  books  ?  " 
"  No." 

"Then  why  was  the  Sabbath-desecrator  made  a  'Great- 
One'?" 

"Just  because  he  is  the  richest  brewer  in  the  three 
kingdoms." 

"  Och  !  och  ! "  moaned  Ruari,  sighing  over  a  degenerate 
age;  "what  is  the  world  coming  to,  when  they  make  the 
Sabbath-breaker  a  lord  just  for  making  beer.     Faugh  ! " 

"You  go  home,  Ruari,"  said  the  minister,  with  one  of  his 
rare  smiles,  "and  I  will  see  what  can  be  done  when  the  mor- 
row comes." 

So  Ruari  went  ;  but  he  did  not  go  straight  home.  He  paid 
a  few  visits  that  evening  through  Camusuinary.  He  consulted 
many  as  to  the  best  way  to  convince  the  "  Great-One  "  of  the 
errors  of  his  ways. 

And  the  old  minister  thought  of  how  he  would  save  the 
parish  from  Lord  Luine's  new  ideas  of  the  Sabbath  rest.  He 
thought  of  many  ways,  but  the  right  way  was  hard  to  find. 
Still  uncertain,  on  the  following  afternoon  he  made  his  way  to 
the  lodge.  Lord  Luine  was  out ;  but  Lady  Luine  would  be 
glad  to  see  him,  so  in  he  went.  But  when  Mr.  MacCodrum 
saw  the  face  which  in  church  had  reminded  him  of  the  angels, 
with  the  kindly  smile,  and  when  she  gave  him  tea  out  of  cups 
that  were  almost  invisible,  all  the  stern  words  that  he  had 
thought  of  died  on  his  lips,  and  he  could  only  smile  an  answer- 
ing smile. 

"  Such  a  strange  thing  has  happened,"  said  Lady  Luine,  as 
she  filled  the  minister's  cup  :  "  all  the  ghillies  and  their  ponies 
went  oif  to  their  homes  this  morning.  When  his  lordship  went 
out,  he  could  not  get  a  pony  to  go  to  the  hill." 

The  minister  gave  a  little  start.  Ruari  has  been  at  work, 
thought  he. 

"  So  his  lordship  had  to  go  fishing  to-day,"  concluded  Lady 
Luine  with  her  sweet  smile. 

But  Mr.  MacCodrum  went  home  despising  himself  as  a 
traitor  to  his  Master,  for  he  had  not  dehvered  his  message  to 
Lady  Luine. 

A  day  later,  however,  Lord  Luine  was  delivered  into  Mr. 
MacCodrum's  hands.  The  minister  had  a  good,  stout  pony, 
and  the  shooting  tenant  came  to  the  manse  to  ask  whether  he 
could  get  it  for  carrying  home  the  deer  from  the  hill. 

"  Do  you  know,  my  lord,"  asked  Mr.  MacCodrum,  "why  the 
men  and  the  ponies  left  you  ?  " 

"  I  have  not  the  faintest  idea,  I  assure  you,"  said  his 
lordship. 

"  Then  I  may  tell  you  that  it  was  because  you  insulted  the 
most  sacred  feelings  of  the  people  among  whom  you  have  come 
to  dwell  for  a  short  season." 

"  How  is  that  ?"  asked  his  lordship,  with  rising  anger. 

"  Because  you  went  out  on  the  loch  on  Sunday,  making  the 

sacred  day  a  day  of  vain  pleasure,  and  not  only  that,  but  fished 

with  your  lines,  breaking  not  only  the  laws  of  God  but  of  man." 

"  But  there  is  no  harm  in  what   I   did  ;  it  is  done  all  the 

world  over,"  replied  Lord  Luine. 

"Every  man's  conscience  is  his  judge,"  went  on  the  minister, 
feeling  he  was  master  of  the  situation.  "  A  great  man,  of  whom 
you  have  read.  Lord  Luine,.  once  said,  '  If  meat  make  my 
brother  to  offend,  I  will  eat  no  flesh  while  the  world  standeth, 
lest  I  make  my  brother  to  offend.'  Your  going  fishing  on 
Sunday  is  a  pleasure  to  you  ;  but  it  hurts  the  most  sacred 
feelings  of  every  man  in  the  parish,  and  offends  them  sorely." 


"  It  would  be  weakness  on  my  part,"  responded  Lord  Luine, 
"if  I  gave  in  to  their  prejudices  now." 

"  Then,  my  lord,"  said  Mr.  MacCodrum,  with  his  face 
hardening,  "you  can  carry  the  deer  from  the  hill  as  you 
will — on  your  back  if  you  will  ;  for  you  will  get  no  pony  of 
mine,  and  no  pony  in  the  parish,  or  I  mistake  the  people  among 
whom  I  have  lived  all  my  days." 

"  I  wonder  what  is  to  be  done  ? "  said  his  lordship  musingly, 
after  the  minister's  outburst. 

"You  are  a  gentleman  and  a  nobleman,  my  lord,"  began 
the  minister  again,  "  and  no  gentleman  would  knowingly  hurt 
the  most  sacred  feelings  of  his  neighbours.  If  you  agree  to 
refrain  from  using  your  boats  and  fishing-lines  on  the  Sabbath, 
I  will  give  you  my  pony  for  all  the  season,  and  I  will  see  that 
you  will  get  as  many  more  ponies  as  you  need." 

"  Certainly,  sir,"  replied  Lord  Luine  cordially.  "  Though 
I  see  no  harm  in  it  myself,  I  will  respect  the  feelings  of  your 
parishioners,  and  I  am  indebted  to  you  for  telling  me  my 
mistake." 

The  following  Sunday  Lord  Luine  came  to  the  church  with 
the  ladies.  When  Ruari  went  up  to  the  gallery  with  the  ladle 
(his  lordship  said  afterwards  that  Ruari's  ladle  was  like  a  fig-box 
fixed  on  a  billiard  cue)  Lord  Luine  dropped  a  sovereign  into  it. 
The  congregation  was  gone ;  Ruari  was  counting  the  collection 
at  the  table  and  jumped  up  in  great  excitement. 

"  Oh  !  Mr.  MacCodrum,"  said  he,  "  here's  a  great  mistake. 
Some  one  has  put  a  '  golden  pound  '  in  the  box  in  place  of  a 
sixpence." 

"  A  sovereign,  Ruari  ? "  exclaimed  the  minister. 

"Yes,  yes — a  sovereign.  It  must  have  been  the  'Great- 
One.'  You  will  take  it  back  to  him,  sir,  to-morrow,  and  tell 
him  of  the  mistake,  and  be  sure  and  get  the  sixpence  in  place 
of  it." 

"  It  wasn't  a  mistake,"  replied  the  minister  assuringly.  "A 
sovereign  is  not  any  more  to  Lord  Luine  than  a  halfpenny  is 
to  you,  Ruari." 

"  So  it  wasn't  a  mistake,  then  ?"  went  on  Ruari.  "  You  are 
sure  ?    Well !     The  '  Great-One  '  is  a  good  man,  after  all." 

And  Ruari  tied  up  the  sovereign  into  a  knot  in  the  corner 
of  his  red  handkerchief,  while  he  tumbled  the  coppers  with  a 
fine  scorn  into  his  pocket.  When  he  got  home  he  carefully 
unknotted  the  sovereign  and  showed  the  treasure  to  Peggie. 

"  The  '  Great-One '  is  a  good  man,  after  all,"  said  she  as 
they  looked  at  it. 

The  white  boat  was  never  again  seen  on  Loch  Fuinary  on  a 
Sunday  ;  and  that  October  a  great  shoal  of  herring  came  into 
the  Loch,  and  the  winter  found  all  the  barrels  full. 

Ill 
I  HAVE  heard  the  smart  young  minister  who  has  succeeded 
Dr.  Macqueen  in  Dunaluin  sneer  at  Mr.  MacCodrum.  But 
I  have  seen  old  wrinkled  faces,  in  whom  the  light  of  life  was 
slowly  fading,  lit  up  with  hope  as  they  saw  the  old  minister 
coming  to  their  bedsides  ;  I  have  seen  pain- worn  little  children 
clinging  to  him  as  he  soothed  them  ;  I  have  heard  the  fatherless 
and  widows  bless  him— and  I  did  not  take  the  trouble  of 
telling  the  clever  young  minister  of  Dunaluin  what  I  thought. 
Mr.  MacCodrum's  coat  was,  no  doubt,  sea-green  ;  but  his  heart 
was  white.  "What  a  wonderful  knowledge  the  minister  has  of 
animals  !  "  I  heard  Drumard  say  one  day  to  Drumiosal,  as  they 
watched  the  minister  going  away  after  prescribing  for  Drumard's 
horse.  "Aye,  and  of  humans,"  replied  Drumiosal,  "as  my  wife 
can  tell  you."  And  it  was  on  a  day  when  Mr.  MacCodrum  had 
gone  to  the  end  of  the  parish  to  see  if  he  could  save  a  widow's 
cow  that  the  mishap  occurred  which  led  him  to  alter  his  way  of 
living.  He  had  come  in  late,  and  had  just  sat  down  to  his 
mutton  in  the  room  which  was  dining  room  and  sitting  room  all 
in  one,  when  a  knock  came  to  the  front  door.  He  looked  out 
behind  the  curtain  (a  visitor  at  that  door  was  so  rare),  and  saw 
Lady  Luine  and  another  lady  standing  there.  At  the  sight 
a  cold  sweat  came  over  him.  He  thought  of  the  drawing- 
room,  for  which  he  never  had  any  use,  and  which  he  had  made 
into  a  lumber-room.  Eirichd,  his  old  servant,  rushed  in  to 
consult  him. 

"  What  will  I  say  to  them  ? "  asked  the  old  woman,  wringing 
her  hands. 

A  bright  thought  came  to  the  minister.     "  Say  that  I  am  not 
at  home,"  he  whispered. 
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Jnexpengive  Jtrtigtie  furniture. 
MSI,  S.  BROWN^  «&  SONS 

66,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 
THE  NEW 

'TAMWORTH'  Bedroom  Suite 

In  Solid  Satin  Walnut.    French  Polishod. 
Complete,  Carriage  Paid,  £6  17s.  6d. 

Mirror-door  Waulrolje. 

Dressing  Chest  w  itli  2  long  drawers  and  fine  mirror. 
Marble-top  Washstand,  with  tile  back  and  towel  rails. 
Strong  Bedroom  Chair. 

Carriage  Paid,  £6  178.  6d. 


PHOTOS  ON  REQUEST. 


Sound  and  Reliable  Qoods. 


NOTE: 


The  Frame-Food  Co.,  Ltd., 

will  send,  post  free,  to  any  applicant 
who  mentions  this  journal,  a  daintily 
packed  Sample  of  their  world-famous 
Infants'  Food,  together  with  a  Booidet 
entitled  "  Bringing  up  Baby,"  by  a 
Hospital  Nurse. 


NOURISH    e     FLOURISH  ! 

iFRAME-FOOD  I 

Best  for  Babes.      16=oz.  Tin,   Is. 

(Enough  for  50  Feeds.) 
FRAME-FOOD  CO.,  LTD.,  BATTERSEA,  LONDON,  S.W. 


DR.  GREVILLE  MACDONALD'S  NEW  WORK. 

NOW  READY.      8vo,  cloth,  lOs.  6cl.  net. 

THE  TREE  IN  THE 
MIDST. 

A  Contribution  to  the  Study  of  Freedom. 
By  GREVILLE  MACDONALD,  M.D. 

The  scope  of  the  work  is  comprised  in  the  phrase  tekolo};ic 
evolution,  for  the  author  shows  that  it  is  only  through  a 
definitely  manifested  purpose  in  the  responsible  Law  that  the 
production  of  man  could  have  been  accomplished.  The  author 
claims  that  all  we  have  attained  has  come  through  our  inheri- 
tance of  the  power  to  go  a  step  higher ;  and  he  finds  in  the 
genius  of  man  the  parallel  of  that  power  of  variation  upon 
which  has  depended  the  origin  of  species. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

SECOND  EDITION.    Illustrated,  cloth,  3a.  Sd. 

The   Religious   Sense    in 
its  Scientific  Aspect. 

"This  is  theology.  This  is  God  and  the  doctrine  of  God, 
and  that  it  is  revealed  through  Nature  makes  it  not  the  less  true 
and  not  the  less  a  revelation.  This  is  the  theology  to  which 
the  modern  mind  will  listen.  That  it  is  expressed  in  terms  of 
science  rather  than  philosophy  makes  it  more  acceptable,  and 
does  not  make  it  less  true." — Expository  Times. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoiter  Row,  London,  EC. 


TAKES  VI-COCOA  BEFORR  QOINQ  ON  HER  VIHTS. 


N.fM  MlMHt. 
L.O.S.,  11,  Lm«. 
S«rtct.  WiktfltM 
Strccl.  Vfttf  £<■ 
■•■••■,  wrtln  :- 

'■  I  haveMilTcred 
f"r  yean  bx 
Chronic  I>y»- 
pcfMia,  mrA  have 
iried  all  lorts  of 
things,  but  goc  DO 
relief.  Since  talt- 
ing  r)r.  Tibbie,* 
Vi  Cocoa  I  have 
found  great  nlief. 
I  always  have 
cup  before  going 
on  my  viMtt.  and 
I  do  not  feel  tick 
dn,l  faint  as  I  did 
tjeforc  taking  it.** 


•■UNDOUBTED  PURITY  AND  STKKNCTH.'-iKt^tfw/ jrv"'"'. 

"IN  THE  IRO.NT  RA.NK   OF  REALI.V  VALUABLE  I-OODS.--i«»«/. 


Favoured  by 

the 
Homes  and 


n- 


HoMpllalM 

of 

Great  Brltatu. 


ADDRKSS  : 

DR.  TIBBIES'  VI-COCOA.  LTD.  60,  Bunhill  Row.  LONDON.  EC 


D.A.IBO'rr'V       S.A.]VXf>i:.E       FREE. 


JPinss(BTrv<a1lvoTnL 

»3?G?*1?  BtuLows.9' 


6& 


MnxTiii.y.       ji      «     nri-:ri.ii,  urtKm. 

6OO  Now  Cycloa.  £3  lO  a 
500  Qonuino  B.  S.  A..  £6  10. 
Sample  Victory  Motor  Cycio,  AM. 

.*/.■«/  C.t'  ti.tt:f  Paiit  htjare  /'ai  m*  ml. 

DEREHAM    ROAD   CYCLE   CO..    NORWICH 


£810 


SOLD  EVERYSVUEKK,  at   1*.  WJ-,  3<.  9./.,  4j.  iJ,  aud  11«. 

OKrbridges 

^^  LUNG    TONIC.         T^^oKLo-,  ct«. 

vim  cot  (ills,  ( oi.Ds,  BKo.NCiiins,  asiiima.  *c..  ac. 
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"  Bui  they  must  know,"  she  objected.  "  They  may  have 
seen  you  returning." 

"Just  say  I  am  not  at  home,"  he  persisted  emphatically. 

"  But  that  will  be  a  lie,"  she  objected  again. 

"God  will  forgive  you,"  he  said  hopefully.  "Just  go  and 
say  I'm  not  at  home." 

Another  knock  sounded  from  the  door,  and  Eirichd  shambled 
out  trembling,  and  opened  the  door— but  not  wide. 

"  Is  Mr.  MacCodrum  at  home?"  asked  Lady  Luine  in  her 
gentle  voice. 

"  She  is  not  at  home,  mum,"  answered  Eirichd  in  her 
guttural  tones. 

Lady  Luine  lifted  her  eyebrows.  "  It  is  Mr.  MacCodrum 
I  asked  for,"  said  she.     "  He  is  not  married,  I  understand." 

"Thank  God,  no,"  murmured  Mr.  MacCodrum,  who  heard 
through  the  open  doors. 

"No,  she  is  not  at  home,"  replied  Eirichd  again.  It  was 
almost  all  the  English  she  knew. 

"  My  good  woman,"  resumed  the  perplexed  lady,  "  I  am  not 
asking  for  any  except  Mr.  MacCodrum.     I  think  he  is  at  home." 

"May  God  forgive  me,"  moaned  Mr.  MacCodrum,  as  he 
listened  inside. 

"  No,  no,"  persisted  Eirichd,  now  in  a  condition  approaching 
desperation,  "she  is  not  at  home." 

Lady  Luine  thereupon  handed  a  little  white  thing  to 
Eirichd,  and  walked  away  with  her  companion.  (It  was  the 
first  visiting-card  ever  seen  in  Camusuinary.)  Eirichd  looked 
at  the  card  and  at  the  departing  ladies  time  about  till  they 
disappeared  behind  the  garden  wall.  Dim  thoughts  came  to 
her  that  the  white  thing  might  be  a  strange  pound  note,  such 
as  the  Sassenachs  use.  The  minister  found  her  in  a  maze  on 
the  doorstep,  gazing  at  the  card. 

"  What  is  this  ?  "  was  her  first  question. 

"  Only  a  card  with  the  lady's  name,"  he  replied,  when  he  had 
examined  it. 

"  Is  that  all?"  exclaimed  Eirichd  ;  "and  I  have  told  all  these 
black  lies  for  nothing.     The  evil  one  will  have  me." 

Mr.  MacCodrum  comforted  her  as  best  he  could,  and  returned 
to  his  dinner.  The  mutton  had  lost  all  taste  during  the  inter- 
lude. He  thought  of  giving  Eirichd  a  lesson  in  the  use  of  the 
pronouns,  but  decided  not  ;   like  himself,  she  was  too  old  to 


learn.     Ere  the  night  fell  MacCodrum  quieted  his  conscience 
by  coming  to  a  great  resolution. 

***** 

The  last  time  I  visited  the  wave-laved,  winged  isle  I  called 
as  usual  to  pay  my  respects  to  the  minister.  Eirichd  came  to 
the  door,  and  gave  me  her  blessing.  "  Welcome,  welcome  to 
the  home-land  !  "  she  cried  as  she  clasped  my  hand.  For  years 
1  noticed  no  change  in  Eirichd  ;  but  that  day  she  looked  like 
one  who  had  experienced  a  rise  in  social  status.  She  had  a 
touch  a  dignity  I  never  noticed  before,  as  she  led  the  way  in. 
To  my  surprise,  instead  of  opening  the  door  to  the  left,  she 
turned  to  the  right  and  opened  the  door  of  the  old  lumber- 
room.  "  Walk  in,  walk  in  ! "  she  said,  "  and  I  will  tell  the 
minister  you  are  here."  So  in  I  went  and  held  my  breath  in 
astonishment.  The  room  was  transformed  ;  the  boxes,  guns, 
and  fishing  tackle  had  disappeared.  A  Brussels  was  spread  on 
the  floor  ;  a  mirror  was  over  the  mantel ;  two  little  tables  sup- 
ported bowls  filled  with  the  minister's  roses  ;  "The  Light  of  the 
World"  hung  on  one  wall  ;  here  and  there  were  books.  I 
fairly  gasped  with  astonishment.  Mr.  MacCodrum  came  in 
and  saw  the  amazement  in  my  face. 

"Are  you  getting  married,  sir?"  I  asked,  forgetting  my 
politeness. 

"  God  forbid  !  "  he  answered  fervently. 

"  I  thought  you  were,"  I  went  on  lamely,  "  when  I  saw 
this  room." 

And  then  he  took  me  to  his  den,  and  we  filled  our.  pipes,  and 
he  told  me  the  story.  He  is  the  best  I  ever  heard  telling  a 
Gaelic  story,  and  we,  of  course,  spoke  in  the  ancient  language. 
If  I  could  only  tell  it  as  he  did  !  The  tears  and  the  smiles  were 
very  near  each  other  as  he  told  of  Eirichd  and  Lady  Luine. 
That  very  night  he  resolved  to  incur  no  more  risks  of  soul- 
destroying  lies  ;  and  the  only  way  was  to  furnish  his  drawing- 
room. 

"  Fifty  pounds  it  cost  me,"  he  said  with  a  wistful  recollection 
of  the  vanished  money  ;  "  but  I  am  ready  now  when  any  one 
comes  while  I  am  having  my  dinner.  It  is  a  year  now  since  I 
furnished  it,  and  Lady  Luine  is  here  again,  but  she  has  never 
come  back.  Curious,  isn't  it  now,  Tormoid,  that  she  never 
came  back  ?  If  I  had  not  spent  my  money  and  prepared  the 
room,  she  would  have  been  sure  to  come  ;  but  now  that  we  are 
ready  for  her,  she  never  comes  back." 

I  was  the  first  visitor  to  Mr.  MacCodrum's  drawing-room, 
and  he  is  still  waiting  for  Lady  Luine  to  come  back. 


The  Children's  Corner 


Mv  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The   Handwriting  Competition  proved  very  successful, 
and  it  was  very  difficult  to  judge  between  the  good  papers.     I 
have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to  — 
WiLLi..\M  H.  Morgan  (aged  14), 

7,  Barrass  Road,  Seghill, 

Northumbeiland  ; 
and  the  second  prize  to — 

Winifred  Jenkins  (aged  16), 
'  6,  Kensington  Terrace, 

Newcastle  on-Tyne. 
A  special  prize  will  be  sent  to  — 

Allie  Walker  (aged  5), 

North  Bank  House, 

Rothes,  Scotland. 

Honourable  Mention 
William  Gordon,  Jenny  McNab,  Olive  M.  Hesketh,  Nellie 
Hesketh,  Cameron  Nicholson,  Katharine  Darling  Mackay, 
Edmund  Gordon,  Gwynett  Ann  Jenkins,  Gladys  Barrow,  Eliza 
(Sillies  Mackay,  Amelia  E.  Moir,  Elsie  A.  Bull,  Lilian  Welham, 
W.  H.  Harrison,  William  Maries. 

Verv  Highly  Commended 
Katie  Geddes,  Edwin  Jenkins  Kensington,  Reginald  Heber 
Goldsworthy,  S.  O.  Matthews,  Malcolm  C.  Johnston,  Marie 
I'aterson  Swan,  Frank  Ernest  Austin,  Gertie  E.  Griffiths, 
Bessie  Swan,  Gwilym  Lewis  Jenkins,  \'iolette  Vaughan  Lewis, 
Barbara  James,  Walter  Home,  C.  M.  Matthews,  Kenneth 
Dickinson,  Gertrude  Home,  Frank  H.  Curtis,  Ella  Porteous, 
C.  Mcllroy. 

Answers  to  Correspondents 

Gertie  GuiFiri  ns.--Thank  you  for  your  letter.     I  am  glad 
you  tried  the  competition. 


W.  H.  Henderson.— Your  text  was  very  nicely  done,  and  I 
admired  the  border. 

Kenneth  Dickenson.— The  pressed  flowers  were  lovely, 
Kenneth.  I  was  interested  to  hear  about  your  birds'  eggs. 
Will  any  other  nephew  who  collects,  write  and  tell  me  about  his 
collection  ?  Kenneth  found  a  wagtail's,  a  wren's,  a  thrush's,  and 
a  blackbird's  nest  the  other  day  on  a  cycle  ride. 

Katie  Geddes. — The  green  edging  was  very  nicely  done, 
Katie. 

Annette  Roy.— I  do  not  think  the  valuation  books  for 
stamp  collecting  are  very  true,  Annette.  Your  stamp  collection 
is  probably  only  worth  half  the  amount  you  name.  Disappointing, 
little  girl,  but  true. 

Gertrude  Blake.— I  am  sorry  you  could  not  try  the 
competition,  as  you  cannot  write  well  enough  ;  but  I  hope  you 
will  like  this  month's  competition.  I  will  certainly  print  the 
description  of  your  best  doll's  dress  :  "  Pale  pink  satin  trimmed 
with  lavender  ribbon,  a  big  sash,  and  a  hanging  pocket.  White 
lace  on  the  sleeves  and  neck,  and  a  Japanese  sunshade,  and  a 
shady  straw  hat  trimmed  with  roses." 

Reginald  H.  Goldsworthy.— I  went  to  the  London 
meeting  of  the  Bible  Centenary,  Reginald,  and  there  was  a 
big  cake  there  too,  and  Princess  Christian  cut  it. 

Violette  Vaughan  Lewis.— I  am  so  glad  to  hear  from 
you  again.  Your  three  hundred  picture  postcards  must  be  very 
interesting.  Your  verses  on  temperance  are  very  good  for  the 
age  at  which  you  wrote  them.  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  a  story 
from  you. 

Alice  Weatherhead.— I  used  to  like  Mrs.  Meade's  books 
very  much   too   at   your  age,   Alice.     Have   you   read   "The 
Beresford  Prize  "  ?    I  liked  that  best.     Do  you  know  the  "  Elsie" 
books  by  Martha  Finley  ?    They  are  very  nice. 
{Cont'nued  on  p.  n^) 
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No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  w^ithout 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The  Most  Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


^4 


SECOND  EDITION,  price  Is.  net. 


Clarion''  fallacies. 


A  Reply  to  Mr.  Robt.  Blatchford's  Strictures  upon  Christianity 
in  T/ie  Clarion,  and  the  book  entitled  "  God  and  My 
Neighbour."  By  FRANK  BALLARD,  M.A.,  B.D.,  B.Sc, 
F.R.M.S.,  etc.  A  volume  of  "THE  CHRISTIAN  DE- 
FENCE  SERIES." 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


REV.  H.  B.  WORKMAN,  M.A. 


The  Letters  of 
John   Hus. 

With  Introductions  and  Explanatory  Notes 

by  Herbert  B.  Workman,  M. A.,  Principal 

of     Westminster     Training     College,     and 

R.  Martin  Pope,  M.A. 

Crown  Sro,  chlh,  6/- 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


HUGH  D.   BROWN,  M.A. 

God's  Witness 
to  His  Word. 

A  Study  of  the  Self= Witness  of  the 
Holy  Spirit  to  His  Own  Writings. 

By  Hugh  U.  Brown,  M.A.,  Dublin. 

/list  published,  crown  Svn,  chlh,  6/- 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  =7,  Paternoster  Row,  Londo 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Lawn  Mowers.— Those  who  are  in  search 
of  a  reliable  lawn  mower  would  do  well  to  f 
chase  one  manufactured  by  Alex.  Shanks  & 
Son,  Ltd.,  of  Arbroath  and  Bush  Lane  House, 
Cannon  Street,  London,  E.G.,  and  we 
should  advise  you  either  to  call  and  see 
some  of  these  machines,  01  write  for 
illustrated  price  list.  One  of  the 
distinguishing  features  of 
these  celebrated 
machines  consists 
in  their  being  fitted 
with  steel  axle 
springs,  thus  afford- 
ing great  ease  to 
the  operator  as  well  as  a  valuable  protection  to  the  machine 
itself  You  will  find  that  Shanks  supply  a  thoroughly  good 
hand  machine  to  cut  10  in.  wide  at  .,^3  to  ^4,  or  a  small 
machine  to  cut  6  in.  wide  can  be  had  for  3ij-. 
latter  will  be  found  very  useful  by  those 
only  a  very  small  lawn  to  keep  in 
and  do  not  einploy  a  gardener.  It 
is  also  a  capital 
machine  for  use 
among  flower  beds 
and  for  cutting 
verges.  A  little 
side  -  wheel  mower 
called  "  T  li  e 
B  r  i  t  i  s  h  e  r,"  3  t 
23^-.  6n'.,  is  a  capital  little  machine,  and  runs  so  easily  that  any 
lady  can  use  it.  There  is  nothing  in  this  machine  that  can 
possibly  get  out  of  order,  and  there  are  no  complicated  adjust- 
ments to  understand.  When  not  in  use  it  can  be  stored  in  a 
cupboard,  o^-  an  odd  corner  of  the  tool-house,  and  weighs  only 
a  few  pounds. 

Dr.  Lahmann's  Cottonwool  Uni^erclothing.— Just 
now,  when  we  are  thinking  of  purchasing  new  underclothing 
for  summer  wear,  is  the  opportune  moment  to  call  attention 
to  this  celebrated  material.  Among  other  advantages,  Dr. 
Lahmann  claims  for  this  underclothing  that  it  is  warm  in  winter 
and  cool  in  summer,  and  that  it  is  as  soft  as  the  best  silk, 
without  being  half  as  perishable  or  a  quarter  its  cost.  Those 
who  dread  the  discomfort  and  irritation  which  sometimes 
accompanies  the  first  week  or  two's  wear  of  new  underclothing 
will  welcome  these  garments,  for  they  are  beautifully  soft  and 
cannot  irritate  the  most  sensitive  skin.  The  material  washes, 
too,  splendidly,  and  is  most  durable,  although  being  at  the  same 
time  cpiite  inexpensive.  Every  conceivable  garment  for  ladies', 
gentlemen's,  and  children's  underwear  can  be  obtained  in  this 
material.  Any  one  writing  to  the  Lahmann  Agency,  at  15,  Fore 
Street,  London,  E.G.,  will  receive  an  illustrated  price  list,  which 
gives  fullest  particulars  of  the  material  and  the  prices  and  sizes 
of  the  various  garments.  The  Lahmann  underwear  is  desirable 
for  children,  especially  very  young  ones,  and  those  who  require 
it  will  find  that  they  can  obtain  at  15,  Fore  Street,  a  dainty 
baby  outfit  in  white,  and  prettily  trimmed,  at  a  very  moderate 
price.  The  outfit  is  very  complete,  consisting  of  under-binder 
and  seven  other  garments,  and  the  agents  at  Fore  Street 
will  forward  particulars  of  them  to  any  who  care  to  write  for 
them. 

For  the  Store  Cupboard.— Something  new  in  the  way 
of  a  sauce  for  browning  and  seasoning  soup,  or  for  use  as  a 
table  relish  for  fish,  game,  meat,  etc.,  will  be  found  in  "  Reef 
Knot,"  which  can  be  procured  of  almost  any  grocer.  It  has 
been  analysed  by  Professor  Granville  H.  Sharpe,  who  considers 
it  a  pure  and  skilfully  made  preparation,  and  that  it  is  free 
from  objectionable  matters  or  undesirable  admixture  in  any 
form,  so  that  there  is  no  question  as  to  its  being  thoroughly 
wholesome.  With  regard  to  the  flavour  of  "  Reef  Knot,"  this 
eminent  analyst  says  :  "  It  is  a  unique  combination  of  perfectly 
harmless  colouring  and  flavouring  bodies,  imparting  a  rich, 
inviting  colour  to  gravies,  soups,  etc.,  as  well  as  a  distinctive 
flavour  of  much  delicacy  and  piquancy. 
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Jkn.nv  McNab  and  Camkron  Nicholson.— You  Iwth 
sent  in  beautifully  written  texts  ;  I  was  very  pleased  with  them. 

MAr.(;iK  Danvers. — The  photographs  you  took  with  your 
Hrownie  camera  are  splendid.     I  thought  the  one  with  the  dog 

the  best. 

B  C.  M  ACKAY. — Your  account  of  the  sports  was  excellent ; 
I  wish  I  had  room  to  print  it.  Congratulations  on  winning 
such  a  handsome  prize  I 


I  hope  to  receive  many  letters  this  month.     And  I  hope  you 
will  all  try  the  new  competition. 

AUNT   MATTY. 


*'  Summer  "  Competition 

Two  beautiful  books  will  be  given  for  the  best  lists  of  texts 
mentioning  the  word  "  Summer."  Do  not  use  a  concordance. 
Write  out  the  texts  and  give  references. 

See  if  you  can  find  the  spring  mentioned  in  the  Bible,  and,  if 
so,  write  the  passage  down. 

Papers  should  be  sent  in  before  June  i  to  Aunt  Matty, 
Briti.sh  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
Slate  age.  

Robin  and  the  Rabbit 

Robin  should  never  have  left  the  door  of  the  hutch  open. 
The  rabbit  had  gone. 

"  I  can't  believe  it  is  really  lost,"  said  Robin,  coming  in  from 
his  fourth  desperate  search  in  the  garden.  "Oh  1  Nanna,  Baby 
will  be  so  disappointed.     Can't  we  do  anything?" 

Robin's  little  sister  was  coming  home  from  the  seaside  the 
next  day  with  mother.  In  all  her  little  letters  she  had  asked 
about  bunny,  and  she  had  written  bunny  a  note,  saying,  "Dear 
little  thing,  I  am  quite  well,  and  I  am  coming  home  to  see  you." 

Baby  was  seven.  Robin  was  twelve — quite  a  big  boy,  you 
see  ;  quite  old  enough  not  to  be  careless. 

"  Very  likely  it's  stolen,"  Nanna  said  discouragingly.  "  A 
beautiful  rabbit  it  was,  and  any  child  might  be  proud  to 
have  it." 

"  Perhaps  it  will  come  back,"  said  poor  Robin,  lifting  his 
brown,  troubled  eyes  to  Nanna's  face. 

"  Bless  you  I  Master  Robin,  rabbits  are  stupid  beasts,  and  it 
would  never  have  the  sense  to  come  back,  even  if  it  could." 

•'  I  hope,  anyway,  that  it  will  have  something  to  eat,  Nanna." 

"  It  may — it  may  not,"  was  Nanna's  answer  ;  and  Robin  went 
miserably  to  bed. 

It  was  a  cold  nifeht.  He  hoped  that  the  rabbit  was  in  a 
warm  shelter. 

"  Its  little  twinkly  eyes  will  look  very  sad,  I  expect, 
to-night,"  he  said  to  himself,  as  he  drew  up  the  coverlet  to 
his  chin.  "And  it  will  be  no  fun  when  Baby  and  mother 
come  home.  Baby  will  ask  to  see  the  rabbit  directly.  I  know 
she  won't  forget,  and  I  shall  have  to  tell  her,  and  she'll  cry  and 
I  shall  be  scolded.     Oh  dear  I  " 

Next  morning  he  got  up  early  and  went  out  to  the  hutch. 
He  had  a  wild  hope  that  he  might  see  bunny  there,  and  he 
could  scarcely  look  in.  But  no  ;  there  was  emptiness  and 
desolation  in  the  little  house. 

The  day  wore  on  till  five  o'clock,  and  Robin  awaited  his 
mother  and  little  sister  with  a  very  sinking  heart.  He  stood  in 
his  sailor  suit  at  the  front  door,  looking  down  the  avenue. 

"  O  (;od,  may  I  be  able  to  tell  them  quietly  and  be  brave 
about  it  !  "  he  said  to  himself  mechanically. 

A  cab  stopped  at  the  gate  with  a  lot  of  luggage.  Mother 
was  paying  the  cabman,  and  presently  Baby  appeared  up  the 
drive. 

What  was  that  struggling  in  her  arms  ?  Something  black 
and  white. 

The  rabbit  ! 

"  It's  too  good  to  be  true,"  said  Robin  fimily,  and  he  shut 
his  eyes  for  a  minute.     Then  he  opened  them  again,  and 

Oh  yes,  it  was  true. 

"  Darling  Wobin,"  said  Baby,  who  could  never  say  her  rs, 
"why  did  you  let  the  wabbit  out  ?  He  was  playing  about  at 
the  gate.     Oh,  Wobin,  I'm  glad  I'm  back  again  !     Aren't  you  't " 

"  I'm  glad— so  glad,"  said  Robin  in  a  breathless  voice  - 
"  that  you're— both — back— again." 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 

(1)  Is  the  Unofficial  Waif  Society  of  the  NATION  and 

of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children  are  placed 
either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST  Jiection  or  in 
the  Church  of  England  Section,  according  to  the 
religion  of  their  parents. 

(2)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  Coitnty. 

(3)  Has  to-day  OVER  7,250  BOYS  AND  GIRLS 

under  its  care. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh    CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  10,402 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 

Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  rejected 
by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1 ,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has  always  about  900  BABIES  to  maintain,  thus 

constituting  the  largest  Infants'  Orphanage  and 
Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING    LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  of)eration,  by  which  1 5, 1 66 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED.     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  52,448  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  AT  LEAST  /;2oo  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone.  ^16  will  maintain  a  healthy  child  in  the 
Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering  child  costs 
^30  per  annum. 

(18)  /;io  will  cover  all  cost  of  Emigrating  one  child. 
Will    not    kind    hearts  everywhere    pity    and    help 

Little  Children  who  are  in  dire  need  from  Hunger,  Cold, 
and  Destitution  .' 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Baakers  LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK.  AND 
UNION  OF  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK.  LTD. 
(PRESCOTTS  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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New  College,  London. 

lEbcoloiiical  State  • 

Rev.  R.  VAUGHAN  PRYCE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.D. 

rPrlndpah, 

Rev.  W.  H.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  LItt.D.,  D.D. 

Rev.  A.  E.  GARVIE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Rev.  H.  T.  ANDREWS,  B.A. 


Intending  Candidates  for  Admission 
should  apply  without  delay  to  the 
Principal. 

The  next  Entrance  Examination 
will  be  held  on  Tuesday,  July  5. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  University 
are  admissible  at  once  to  the  Theological 
Course.  

HOWARD  STAINES,   B.A.,   B.D., 

Secretary. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 


Zttttn^ati  Coffegc,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.   Haydon,  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Socitty  of  Friends,  1698. 


for 


Well-eqaipped   Boarding- School 
Boys  of  all  DeDominatioDS. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Kields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 

REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,   Bart. 

M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A. 

Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D. 

London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D. 

Mansfield  College,  Oxford ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 

Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms    (rem  60  guineas  per  annum. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne. 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

it,    Royal     Parade^ 

Kn  mtbaH  me. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  New  Publications 


Rev.  J.  IVI.  E.  Ross. 

THE  SELF-PORTRAITURE  OF  JESUS.    Short 

Studifs  ut  Uui  Luitl's  Picturial  Teaching  concciiiing  Himself.  By 
the  Rev.  J.  M.  E.  Ross,  M.A.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

■•  Many  liave  writlen  on  sucl)  themes  us  Jesus  Christ  *  The  Light  of  the  World  '  and 
'  The  Good  Shepherd."  Imt  it  is  a-  novel  plan  to  gather  together  figures  such  as  these, 
in  whicli  Christ  explains  Himself  and  His  work.  Mr.  Koss  has  done  this  with  care 
and  insight.  His  Sermon-Studies  are  marked  by  a  good  deal  of  freshness  and 
suggeslivencss."— /:-Vd;«i;/f-r. 

C.  H.  Peiviber.  IVI. A. 

THE  LORD'S  COMMAND.  A  Few  Words  on 
Baptism  in  the  Form  of  a  Reply  to  a  Pamphlet  entitled  "  Baptism  : 
Pouring  on  or  Dipping  inV  By  G.  H.  Pember,  M.A.,  Author  of 
"  Eartli  s  Earliest  Ages,"  etc.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  as.  6d.  just 
published. 

R EV .   C.    H.    KNICHT. 


THE      MASTER'S      QUESTIONS     TO      HIS 
DISCIPLES.      Thoughts   Devotional   and    Practical    for 
the  Silent  Hour.     By  the  Rev.  G.  H.   Knight.     Second  Edition. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  5s. 
'■  A  licautiful  and  precious  voUune  of  sermons."— yr.v/„jiyorj'  Times. 

Rev.  Hugh  Falconer. 

THE   MAID  OF  SHULAM.     By  the   Rev.   Hugh 

Kalcunek,  M.A-,  B.D.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6*/. 

•■  Mr.  I'".ilconcr's  admiraMe  exposition.  ...  It  is  written  with  sympathy  and  fidelity, 
with  coiiipctent  knowlcdjfeof  the  literature  of  the  subject,  and  with  sanity  of  judgment. 
Every  reader  of  tl^e  book  will  deeply  appieciate  the  two  rhav-ters  on  the  'Song  of 
Nature."  and  the  ■  Song  on  Human  Nature.'    They  are  altogether  delightful."— ^nrt'jA 

Dr.  J.  R.  Miller, 

OUR  NEW  EDENS:  and  other  Meditations  for  Silent 
Times.  By  ihe  Kev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  Author  of  the  "Silent 
Times  "  Series,  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6rf. 

'•  A  devotional  liook  of  real  bcautv-     Is  full  of  refreshing  ami  inspiring  thoughts."— 

AV,, >»-,/. 

Dr.  Robinson  Souttar. 

ALCOHOL:  its  Place  and  Power  in  Legislation.  By 
Robinson  Souttar,  M.A.,  D.C.L.,  Author  of  "A  Short  Hislorj'  of 
Ancient  Peoples,"  etc.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  (xi. 

"  It  k:ives  an  account  of  its  subject  at  oiico  interesting  and  learned.  The  book  is  a 
valuable  contribution  to  the  growing  literature  written  to  inform  thoughtful  readers 
.mxious  to  alleviate  the  misery  caused  by  drunkenness." — Scetsmaiu 


HODDKR  &  5TOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The  Household  Library  of  Exposition. 

THE    LAMB    OF   GOD.     Expositions   in   the  Writings  of  St. 

John.  By  W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  M.A.,  LL.D.  Third  Edition. 
2S.  6rf. 

"  Replete  with  the  richest  thought  and  finest  feeling." — Aberdeen 
Free  Press. 

THE    PARABLES    OF    OUR    LORD.      First    Series.     St. 
Matthew.        By     Rev.     Prok.     Marcus     Dods,     D.D.       Tenth 
Thousand.    3*".  ta. 
"There  is  certainly  no  better  volume  on  the  subject  in  our  language." 
— Glasgow  Mail. 

THE    PARABLES  OF  OUR    LORD.      Second  Series.     St. 
Luke.      By  the  same  Author.      Eighth  Thousand.     3s.  td. 
"An    original  exposition,   marked  by  strong  common    sense   and 
piacticai  exhortation."— Z.iVf^/Yrry  Chinchtnatt. 

ISAAC.    JACOB,    AND   JOSEPH.     By  the  same  Author. 
Seventh  Thousand.     3s.  td. 
"  He  deals  with  the  problems  of  human  life  and  character   which 
these  biographies  suggest  in  a  candid  and  manly  fashion."— 5'/>*c/rt^or. 

THE    LIFE    OF    DAVID,    as    Reflected  in  his    Psalms.      By 
Alexander  Maclaren,  D.D.,  D.LIT,     Eighth  Edition.     3s.  6rf. 
"  Real  gems  of  exposition.'' — Expositor. 

THE   SPEECHES    OF   THE    HOLY    APOSTLES.       By 

Rev.  Donald  Fraser,  D.D.     Second  Thousand.     3s.  6d, 
"  Exceedingly  well  done." — Scottish  Review, 

THE    LORD'S    PRAYER.       By   Charles    Stanford,    D.D. 

Fourth  Thousand.     35.  6d. 
"For  wealth  of  glowing  imagery,  and  for  rare  felicity  of  style,  it 
will  hold  a  first  phicc  in  this  valuable  series." — Christian. 

THE  GALILEAN  GOSPEL.      By  the  Rev.  Professor  A.  B. 
Brice,  D.D.     Filth  Edition.     3.S.  td. 
"The  product  oi  a  rich,  imaginative  mind,  marked  by  scholarly 
analysis,  subtle  insight."- G/eis^ori'  Herald. 

THE    LAW    OF   THE   TEN    WORDS.      By   Principal   J. 
Oswald  Dykes,  D.D.     Fourth  Thousand.     3s.  6c?. 
"Dr.   Dykes's   spiritual   insight  and  his   thorough  sympathy  with 
contemporarj-  life  enable  him  at  once  to  catch  the  true  application  of 
the  Ten  Coinniandnicnts  to  present-day  needs.'— /-iVf/ary  tl'orld. 

THE     LAST    SUPPER    OF    OUR     LORD,     AND     HIS 
WORDSOFCONSOLATION  TO  THE  DISCIPLES. 

By  Principal  J.  Marshall  Lanc;,  D.D.     Ihird  Edition.     35.  6d. 
"  With  a  rare  power  of  insight  Dr.  Lang  has  entered  into  the  very 
inmost  spirit   oi  the  scenes  and  incidents,    the  words  and  feelings, 
which  make  up  the  history  of  that  night."— Sco/swoh. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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WITH  PRESENTATION  PLATE  OF 
REV.     J.     H.     JOWETT,     M.A. 


President  Roosevelt 


With  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d.  net 

THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

THE  MAN  AND  THE  CITIZEN 

BY 

JACOB  A.  RIIS 

Author  of  ••  The  Making  of  an  American,"  etc. 

"  There  is  no  page  in  the  book  which 
lacks  interest.  No  man  but  reading  it  but 
will  feel  himself  in  a  clearer,  higher  atmo- 
sphere. It  rebounds  mutually  to  the  credit 
of  Theodore  Roosevelt  and  of  Jacob  Riis." 
—  Daily  Telegraph. 

"  A  cheerful,  chatty  book  of  things  set 
down  as  they  occur  to  the  mind  of  the 
admirer,  taken  cum  grano  sails,  it  affords  a 
graphic  and  striking  picture  of  one  of  the 
world's  great  men.  "  -  Dally  Mall. 

"A  delightful  record  of  the  life  and  work 
of  the  President  of  the  United  States.  Young 
men  may  profit  by  a  study  of  the  story  of  his 
strenuous,  active,  and  godly  lite."— Record. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


One  of  the  most  iDpartaal  and  cerlaialy  oac  of 
the  raott    interetliBg    Biocraphiei   of   the  Year. 

With  Portraits,  price  lOs.  6d. 

The  Life  of 

Major=General 

Wauchope, 


CB,  CM.O..   U.B. 


By  Sir  GEORGE   DOUGLAS.  Bart. 


"  Is  .1  volume  of  deep  human  intrresl,  and  depicts  in  h<inirl)r 
and  straiyhtforward  Language  the  career  of  one  who  was  an 
honour  In  the  Arrny.  .  .  .  This  excellent  and  attractive  laiography 
is  illuslrateil  with  three  (Mjrtrails  of  (General  Wauchope,  and  the 
innumerable  military,  six-ial,  anti  jxilitical  friemU  of  that  gallant 
soldier  will  lie  glad  to  have  this  souvenir  of  an  cxceniingl/ 
noble  li(e."—/Jiu//  Ttl-,!fratih. 

Cl.AUDIt'S  C1.KAR,  in  the  Hrilish  Wtekir,  »a)s  :  "  .Sir  tieoqje 
Douglas  has  lieen  eminently  successful  in  his  life  of  (ieneral 
Wauchope.  lie  has  truly  apprehende<l  his  problem,  irxl  lie 
has  solved  it  successfully.  .  .  .  .Sir  <;e<>ri;e  Douglas's  lM<<ra}ihy 
will  lake  its  place  in  the  permanent  national  literature  of 
Scotland,  liecause  he  has  shown  that  his  countr\men  were  right 
in  their  award.  The  Ixjok  has  nian^  cbims  to  notice.  It  is 
written  with  the  curi<ius  truthfulness  ami  franknem  which 
characterise  the  author's  work,  juine<l  to  a  res«r>ed  enthusiasm 
and  a  full  oJiiiprchensiim  which  comes  to  a  man  wlvi  loves  to 
stami  in  a  measure  alouf  from  the  turmoil  while  his  heart  U  in 
the  thick  of  it." 


HODHKR  *  STOUGfCTON.  17,  Paltinorter  Row,  Loadan. 
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PareRichThickCitami 

^s  supplied  to  His  Msijes^  the  Kin^  by 


THE  WEST  SVRREY  CEMTIA 

"=^^::f  ALL  JUGS  LABELLED  THUS.  I 

30  GOLD, Silver. AMD  Bromze  medals 


OF  ALL  HIGH-CLASS  GROCERS 
THROUGHOUT  THE  WORLD. 


Tc5?WR 


SAMPLE  %  DOZEN 

OF    THESE     FAMOUS 

Sanitary 
Towrels, 

IN  ASSORTED  SIZES, 


WILL    BE    SENT 


POST    FREE    FOR 
5IX   STAMPS. 


NONe  £Ot/AL  THEM^^' 
FOR  CL£ANLIN£SS 
COMFOarti  ECONOMY. 


SOLD  BY  ALL,^— 

uNO£/iaomma  NOUSES 

-^ANO  CH£M/jrS. 


(5^  TOETA  3/^ 
ADJUSTABLE  TABLE. 


Ladles  should  write  to— 

MISS  HAYNES,  55,  Fann  St.,  E.C. 


•eCB    DEStG 


One  of  the  greatest  difficulties  experienced  in  the  sick-room 
is  how  to  serve  meals  in  a  manner  comfortable  to  the 
patient. 

This  table  can  be  set  in  a  moment  at  any  desired  height 
or  angle,  and  projects  over  the  bed  luitlwiU  touching  it, 
leaving  the  patient  free  to  move  the  body  or  limbs  without 
danger  of  upsetting  the  dishes.  It  is  mounted  on  castors, 
and  can  be  pushed  aside  by  the  patient  when  finished.  When 
not  in  use,  it  can  be  set  aside  without  occupying  appreciable 
space. 

Metal  parts  enamelled  brown        24/- 

Oxidised  Copper  85/-,  Nickel  Plated    ...     39/6 
Mahogany  Top,  metal  parts  Brass  ...     39/6 

Carriage  Paid  vtl  receipt  of  rtiiii/tance.     A/oney  iiactc  if  nol  stiiisjiiii. 

A.  AIRMAN  BLAIR,  Cabinetmaker «  Upholsterer, 

la,  BRUNTSFIELD  AYENUE,  EDINBURGH. 


METAL 


POLISH 

BRIGHTEST  •  QUICKEST  •  &  •  BEST. 

Guaranteed   free   from   Acid.      Produces  quickly 
a  lasting  brilliancy. 

Manufaciurers :  The  "Matchless"  Mbtal  Polish  Co.,  Ltd.,  Liverpool. 
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NOTICES 

j4//  eommunualions  inlemied  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Thb  Briiish  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  wilt  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  July  20,  shtntld  reach 
the  Editor  by  June  30  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  July  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Netvsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  Rev.  Dr.  Mackintosh,  who  has  been  appointed 
Professor  of  Systematic  Theology  in  the  New 
College,  Edinburgh,  is  only  thirty-four,  but  he  has  already 
given  good  proof  of  his 
fitness  even  for  a  posi- 
tion so  eminent  and 
so  responsible.  Dr. 
Mackintosh,  who  is 
the  son  of  the  late 
Rev.  A.  Mackintosh, 
of  Paisley,  had  a 
specially  brilliant 
career  at  the  University 
of  Edinburgh  and  at 
the  New  College.  He 
studied  in  Germany, 
and  addicted  himsell 
especially  to  a  close 
examination  of  the 
system  of  Ritschl,  the 
most  influential  theo- 
logical teacher  of  later 
times.  The  fruits  of 
this  have  appeared  in 
a  translation  of  one 
of  Ritschl's  books  in 
which  Dr.  Mackintosh 
took  part.  Ethical  and 
apologetic  questions 
have  also  interested 
him  deeply,  and  he 
published,  with  the 
sanction  of  Professor 
Loofs,  that  trenchant 
pamphlet  "Anti- 
Haeckel "  which  has 
been  so  widely  circu- 
lated,   and    has   done 


Photo  by  Mejfat,  Edinburgh 

REV.    PROFESSOR  MACKINTOSH,  D.Phil. 


so  much  good.  After  a  brief  pastorate  in  Tayport,  Dr. 
Mackintosh  was  called  to  be  minister  of  a  new  charf^e 
in  Aberdeen.  The  church  was  burdened  with  a  heavy 
load  of  debt,  but  Dr.  Mackintosh's  ministrations  were  so 
highly  appreciated  that  a  large  and  growing  congregation 
has  been  gathered,  who  most  deeply  regret  his  removal 
from  the  active  work  of  the  pastorate  .Some  of  the  leading 
men  in  the  granite  city  are  members  of  his  Church,  and 
he  has  proved  himself  to  be  a  preacher  of  real  mark. 

The  religious  event  of  May  in  London  was  the 
great  Christian  Endeavour  Convention,  over  which  Miss 
Weatherley  presided.  This  lady  is  a  member  of  Christ 
Church,  Westminster  Bridge  Road,  and  one  of  Mr.  Meyer's 
most  efficient  workers.  She  lives  with  her  mother  in 
Gordon  Square,  Bloomsbury.  Miss  VVeatherley's  speeches 
during  the  Convention  showed  remarkable  tact  and  insight, 
and  her  charming  voice  filled  without  difficulty  the  largest 
halls.  Although  Miss  Weatherley  spends  most  of  her 
time  in  religious  and  philanthropic  work,  she  sets  a  good 
example   to    other    women    by    not    neglecting   the   little 

graces  of  life.  The 
gowns  she  wore  when 
occupying  a  central 
position  in  London's 
largest  halls  were 
pretty  and  well  made, 
and  her  simple  hats  of 
burnt  straw,  trimmed 
with  black  ribbon  and 
feathers,  were  fashion- 
able as  well  as  be- 
coming. 

An  important  in- 
cident of  the  Con- 
vention was  the  visit 
of  six  hundred  En- 
deavourers  to  Windsor. 
For  the  first  time  the 
Endeavour  movement 
was  mentioned  in  the 
Court  Circular.  The 
King  and  Queen 
showed  the  friendliest 
interest  in  the  young 
people,  and  the  King 
himself  directed  the 
passing  of  the  pro- 
cession. One  of  the 
leaders  of  the  move- 
ment remarked  to  us 
that  the  youthful  guests 
relumed  home  "  ready 
to  lay  down  their 
lives    in    defence    of 
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MR.   A.  H.  NICHOLAS,  OF  CAMBORNE 

The   BOY.PRHACHER 

our   ancient   monarchy,"   and    he   added,    "  It    is  in  such 
matters  that  King  Edward  shows  his  tact  and  wisdom." 

Another  highly  successful  day  was  that  of  the  demon- 
stration in  Hyde  Park.  About  this  we  may  tell  a  story 
which  has  not  appeared  in  print.     A  group  of  Endeavourers 


who  arrived  early,  while  waiting  for  their  own  speakers, 
saw  a  man  gesticulating  violently  as  he  addressed  a 
considerable  crowd  of  Bank  Holiday  makers.  Concluding 
that  the  man  was  preaching,  the  Endeavourers  approached 
his  "pitch,"  when,  to  their  amazement,  they  found  that 
he  was  giving  an  infidel  address.  They  listened  for  five 
minutes,  and  then,  as  if  by  common  instinct,  they  raised 
the  hymn,  "All  hail  the  power  of  Jesu's  Name,"  and  the 
ringing  notes  were  taken  up  by  the  hundreds  and  hundreds 
who  were  pouring  into  the  Park,  until  the  voice  of  the 
infidel  was  silenced. 


DR.   R.    FLETCHER   MOORSHEAD 


A  GREAT  deal  of  interest  has  been  excited  in  the  south- 
west of  England  recently  by  the  appearance  of  a  boy- 
preacher,  Mr.  A.  H.  Nicholas,  of  Cimborne.  Mr.  Nicholas 
was  eighteen  last  April,  and  is  a  Free  Methodist.  He  has 
preached  in  many  of  the  churches  of  his  denomination 
in  Cornwall,  and  wherever  he  speaks  he  is  sure  of  a 
large  and  attentive  audience ;  in  fact,  it  is  no  exaggeration 
to  say  that  he  is  drawing  bigger  crowds  than  any  other  man 
in  Cornwall.  He  has  preached  to  a  congregation  of  more 
than  two  thousand  people  at  Redruth,  and  in  May  last 
he  addressed  two  gatherings  of  nearly  a  thousand  each 
in  the  Plymouth  Methodist  Free  Church,  every  available 
foot  of  space  being  occupied.  The  transparent  earnestness, 
as  well  as  the  natural  eloquence  and  ability  of  the  speaker, 
are  mnking  a  deep  impression  on  his  hearers,  and  high 
hopes  are  entertained  of  him  when  he  leaves  the  training 
college  for  preachers  into  which  he  is  now  about  to  enter. 
Mr.  Nicholas's  father  is  the  Superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school  in  the  village  where  the  family  resides. 

One  of  the  best  reports  presented  at  the  May  Meetings 
was  that  of  the  Medical  Auxiliary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary 
Society  and  Baptist  Zenana  Mission.  Although  only  two 
years  old,  the  Auxiliary  has  reached  nn  income  of  nearly 
^2,000.  This  result  is  mainly  due  to  the  energy  and 
enthusiasm  of  the  secretary.  Dr.  R.  Fletcher  Moorshead. 
Dr.  Moorshead  is  a  young  man  who  had  hoped  to  be  a 
medical  missionary,  but  being  prevented  by  family  reasons 
from  going  abroad,  he  renders  the  same  cause  splendid 
service  at  home.  He  has  organised  and  addressed  meetings 
all  over  the  country,  with  the  result  that  a  thousand  "  pill 
boxes"  (collecting  boxes)  have  been  issued,  and  the  sn()port 
of  eighty  beds,  two  dispensaries,  and  two  native  medical 
assistants  guaranteed.  The  Auxiliary  has  undertaken  to 
bear  the  expenses  of  all  the  medical  work  at  present  done 
by  the  two  societies,  and  of  the  maintenance  of  their 
fourteen  medical  missionaries,  before  making  any  new 
departures.  Dr.  Moorshead,  however,  is  extremely  anxious 
to  initiate  fresh  work,  and  therefore,  while  rejoicing  in  the 
income  of  last  year,  gives  as  the  motto  for  the  present  year, 
"  Twice  as  much  dgairi."  He  is  living  in  Bristol,  but  is  on 
the  point  of  moving  to  the  neighbourhood  of  London,  in 
order  to  be  near  the  Baptist  Mission-house  in  Furnival 
Street. 

Dr.  Horton  is  back  in  London,  and  will  be  allowed 
to  resume  his  work  gradually.  He  is  to  have  the  assistance 
of  the  Rev.  George  Barrett,  of  Stroud,  who  will  not  only 
preside  over  the  Kentish  Town  Mission,  but  will  take  part 
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in  the  general  work  of  Lyndhurst 
Road.  Mr.  Barrett  entered  the 
ministry  in  1894.  He  studied 
at  Lancashire  College,  where 
he  obtained  the  Henry  Rogers 
Scholarship  and  the  Shorrock 
Fellowship.  He  took  a  first 
class  in  the  A.T.S.  examination. 
For  four  and  a  half  years  Mr. 
Barrett  remained  at  Burnage, 
Manchester,  and  in  1899  ^^ 
came  to  Stroud.  He  has  taken 
a  lively  interest  in  University 
Extension  work  and  lectures  for 
the  people,  and  Bedford  Street, 
Stroud,  is  an  institutional  church 
on  a  small  scale.  Associated 
with  it  is  a  club,  with  billiards, 
chess,  draughts,  newsroom,  and 
physical  culture  class.  Mr. 
Barrett  gives  occasional  lectures 
on  social  and  literary  topics. 
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REV    GEORGE   B.ARRETT 
Who  has  just  bken  elected  Assistant  to  D«.  Horton 


The  British  Christian  En- 
deavourers  have  gone  to  the 
Congregational  body  for  their 
new  President.  In  electing  the  Rev.  E.  R.  Barrett, 
minister  of  Salem  Church,  Bradford,  they  have  chosen 
one  who  in  an  eminent  degree  has  the  gifts  which  make 
for  strong  and  intelligent  leadership.  Mr.  Barrett  has 
done  excellent  work  in  connection  with  the  Christian 
Endeavour  movement.  He  is  in  complete  accord  with 
its  aims  and  popular  with  its  members ;  and  being  a 
man  of  high  moral  and  religious  purpose,  he  ought  to 
lead  it  from  strength  to  strength.  The  new  President's 
father  was  a  well-known  Congregational  minister,  and  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Barrett,  of  Norwich,  and  Professor  W.  F.  Barrett, 
F.R.S ,  of  Dublin,  President  of  the  Psychical  Research 
Society,  are  his  brothers.  Mr.  Barrett  has  led  an  active 
life  in  furthering  the  Gospel  since  he  began  his  ministry 
some  thirty  years  ago.  After  studying  at  Lancashire 
Independent  College,  and  graduating  B.A.  both  in  London 
University  and  Victoria  University,  his  enthusiasm  for  the 
missionary  cause  led  him  to  offer  himself  to  the  London 
Missionary  Society  for  service  in  China.  In  that  large 
field  he  laboured  for  nearly  five  years,  and  there  he 
might  have  been  still  had  not  Mrs.  Barrett's  health 
rendered  a  longer  stay  in  the  country  impossible. 

Returning  home,  Mr.  Barrett  became  minister  of  London 
Road  Church,  Leicester,  succeeding,  curiously  enough,  the 
son  of  one  of  the  most  distinguished  missionaries  of  the 
last  century,  the  martyr  of  Erromanga.  His  next  charge 
was  at  Norwood,  Liverpool,  and  there  again  the  missionary 
atmosphere  was  strong,  the  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw  Thompson 
having  just  relinquished  the  pastorate  to  undertake  secre- 
tarial work  in  connection  with  the  London  Missionary 
Society.  Having  lost  none  of  his  missionary  fervour,  Mr. 
Barrett  niade  the  spreading  of  Christ's  kingdom  in  the  dark 
places  of  the  earth  a  strong  note  of  his  preaching,  as 
indeed  it  has  always  been.  The  result  was  that  Norwood 
Church    trebled   its   missionary   contributions,   as   well   as 


made  progress  in  other  directions. 
Mr.  Barrett  was  greatly  c<iteenied 
by  all  the  Churches  in  Liverpool, 
and  how  deep  was  his  spiritual 
influence  may  Ik;  judged  by  the 
remark  made  by  that  eminent 
and  .saintly  Wesleyan,  Charles 
Garrett,  on  the  eve  of  Mr. 
Barrett's  departure  for  his  pre- 
sent sphere  at  Salem  Church, 
Bradford  :  "  We-  are  proud  of 
him  in  the  pulpit,  proud  of  him 
on  the  platform,  but,  most  of 
all,  proud  of  him  as  a  man." 

The  Wesleyan  Conference 
is  holding  its  annual  meetings 
at  Sheffield  this  month,  under 
the  presidency  of  the  Rev. 
Silvester  Whitehead,  the  suc- 
cessor to  the  Rev.  Marshall 
Hartley.  The  new  President  is 
one  of  the  oldest  and  most 
honoured  ministers  in  the  North. 
Mr.  Whitehead's  ministry  dates 
from  1865,  and  his  first  ten 
years  were  spent  in  the  mission-field,  at  Canton  and 
Fatshan,  in  China.  Since  his  return  home  in  1876  he 
has  travelled  in  important  circuits,  chiefly  in  Yorkshire 
and    Lancashire,    and    is    at    present    Chairman    of   the 
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Photo  by  Andrczu  Miller,  Old  Cumnock,  N.B. 

MR.   A.    B.   TODD,   OF  CUMNOCK 
A  Veteran  Scottish  Journalist 

Halifax  and  Bradford  District.     His  election  to  the  Presi- 
dentship is  a  tribute  to  the  circuit  ministry. 

Ministerial  jubilees  are  almost  as  common  as  black- 
berries :  journalistic  jubilees  are  few  and  far  between. 
The  journalist  lives  and  works  at  such  high  pressure 
that  he  counts  himself  fortunate  if  he  marks  up  a  semi- 
jubilee  in  as  robugt  health  as  he  enjoyed  at  the  outset 
of  his  career ;  to  weather  the  storm  for  fifty  years  is  the 
dream  of  his  wildest  moments.  Mr.  A.  B.  Todd,  editor 
of  the  Cumnock  Express,  is  in  the  happy  position  of  having 
more  than  realised  his  dream,  for  his  first  contribution 
to  the  Press  was  made  fully  sixty  years  ago.  He  is 
probably  the  oldest  journalist  in  Scotland,  Dr.  Alex. 
Ramsay,  who  has  edited  the  Banffshire  Journal  since 
1847,  being  a  close  second.  Mr.  Todd  has  therefore 
lived  through  many  changes  in  the  newspaper  world— 
the  abolition  of  the  advertisement  duty  and  of  the  stamp 
and  p.iper  duties — which  have  so  completely  revolutionised 
journalism. 

Coming  from  good  Covenanting  stock,  and  living  in  the 
heart  of  the  country  made  famous  by  those  who  suffered 
for  righteousness'  sake  in  the  terrible  "killing  times," 
Mr.  Todd  has  rendered  good  service  in  defending  the 
"Cause  of  the  Covenant,"  and  has  taken  a  prominent 
part  in  the  erection  of  memorials  to  Peden  at  Cumnock, 
Howie  at  Lochgoin,  Hyslop  at  Sanquhar,  PoUok  at 
Mearns,  and  the  recently  erected  memorial  to  the  brave 
men  who  fell  at  Bothwell  Brig.  His  work  on  "The 
Homes,     Haunts,    and    Battlefields   of  the   Covcnanteis" 


(his  principal  literary  effort)  takes  a  high  place  as  a  care- 
fully written  and  accurate  narrative.  His  early  upbringing 
fitted  him  in  a  peculiar  way  to  be  a  worthy  historian  of 
the  Covenanters,  and  in  order  fitly  to  discharge  his  task, 
he  personally  visited  every  spot  connected  with  the 
struggle.  The  Muses  found  Mr.  Todd  early,  and  so 
long  ago  as  1846  he  published  his  first  small  volume, 
entitled  "  The  Hermit  of  Westmoreland  ;  the  Covenanters' 
Revenge;  and  Other  Poems,"  which  was  well  received.  His 
services  to  literature  were  recognised  recently  by  an  annuity 
from  the  Royal  Bounty  Fund.  During  his  long  life  Mr. 
Todd  has  corresponded  with  not  a  fe.\i  eminent  men, 
including  Tennyson,  the  first  Lord  Lytton,  Beaconsfield, 
Professor  Blackie  (who  was  a  personal  friend),  Gilfillan, 
and  Spurgeon,  and  among  his  prized  possessions  are 
the  books  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie,  presented  by  the 
author. 


Our  Wesleyan  readers  especially  will  be  interested  in 
the  portrait  we  reproduce  of  the  Rev.  Norman  Bennet, 
Rector  of  Hamworthy,  Dorsetshire,  who  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  the  Rev.  John  Bennet,  one  of  Wesley's  earliest 
helpers,  and  the  husband  of  the  beautiful  and  saintly 
Grace  Murray,  who  is  generally  supposed  to  have  been  the 
object  of  John  Wesley's  sincere  but  undeclared  affection. 
Grace  Murray,  who  was  married  to  Mr.  Bennet  in  the 
presence  of  George  Whitefield  and  Charles  Wesley,  had 
been  a  worldly  woman  in  her  early  days,  but  becoming 
converted  under  Wesley's  preaching,  she  became  a  leader 
of  a  band  society  and  the  pioneer  of  women's  work  in  early 
Methodism.      The    Rector   of    Hamworthy   is   the   proud 
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possessor  of  a  number  of  interesting  Wesleyan  relics,  already  listened  to  three  hours  of  oratory.  There  wu  a 
including  a  large  number  of  letters  in  the  handwriting  of  fine  representation  of  Anglicans  and  Free  Churchmen. 
John  Wesley,  Charles  Wesley,  and  George  Whitefield,  John      In   the   front   row   were   the    Bishop   of    Kensington,    the 


Bennet's  diary  and  journal,  and  a  copy  of  the  first  Minutes 
of  Conference,  written  to  Wesley's  dictation  by  John 
Bennet. 

The  excellent  portrait  of  Dr.  Clark,  the  founder  of  the 
Christian  Endeavour  movement,  who  is  at  present  in  this 


Rev.  H.  Russell  Wakefield  (Mayor  of  Maryldwne),  Mr. 
Meyer,  and  the  Rev.  J.  Scott  Lidgelt ;  while  behind 
them  we  noticed  Dr.  Monro  (;ibson,  the  Rev.  Peter 
Thompson,  the  Rev.  John  Wilson  (President  of  the 
Baptist  Union),  and  the  Rev.  Thomas  Law.  It  wu 
a    grand    and    unique   occasion,   and   while   the   s()eechcs 

country,    forms    the   frontispiece   of  a   little   biography  of     as    a    whole   reached    a    high    intellectual    standard,   the 
Dr.  Clark  written   by 

Mr.    W.     Knight 

Chaplin,  in  which  the 

main  incidents  in  the 

life  of  this  remarkable 

man    are    briefly    hut 

graphically    told.      In 

his      prefatory      note 

Mr.    Chaplin    writes : 

"Christian  Endeavour 

is  in  these  days  such 

a  familiar  and  essential 

feature  of  our  Church- 
life,   and   its   progress 

is   so    deeply  interest- 
ing   to    all    who    are 

concerned   for    the 

Christian    nurture    of 

our  young  people,  that 

the     novelty    of    the 

movement    has    been 

almost  forgotten ;  and 

among    those    who 

approve    or   adopt   it, 

there   are    many   who 

know  very  little  about 

its    founder.      He    is 

lost  in  his  work,  and 

almost     all      that     is 

commonly    known    of 

him  is  his  name,  and 

the   fact  that    he  was 

moved  of  God  to  be- 
gin the  Society,  which 

was     formed     in     an 

out-of-the-way  New 

England  town  in  1881, 

and   now  numbers   nearly   four   million   adherents."     Mr.  Dr.    Mackennal,  who  lies  seriously  ill  as  we  go  to 

Chaplin  affords  all  Endeavourers  an  admirable  opportunity      press,  was  living  as  a  boy  in  Truro  when  the  Com  Laws 

of  extending   the   boundaries   of  their   knowledge  of  one     were  repealed.     His  first  political  recollection  was  of  seemg 

to  whom  they  owe  so  much.  a  flag  with  the  words  upon  it,  "  Death  to  Monopoly."     He 

_  ^  ^  _  asked  his  mother  what  these  meant,  and  she  told  him  the 

"^  *^  Corn  Laws  had  been  repealed.     About  the  same  time  two 

The  most  successful  indoor  Temperance  meeting  held      ministers  from   the  Free  Church  of  Scotland  visited  the 

in   London   within   living    memory   was   the  Albert   Hall      town,  and  the  boy  was  told  the  story  of  the  Disruption. 

demonstration    on    May    28.      Twelve    thousand     people     These  two  events  awakened  his  interest  in  political  and 

assembled  to  protest  against   the  Licensing  Bill,  and  the     ecclesiastical  subjects,  and  he  became  in  later  years  one 

principal   speakers,  who    included    Lord    Feel,    Mr.   John      of  the  most  active  leaders  of  his  denomination.     At  the 

Morley,  and  Mr.  Arthur  Chamberlain,  took  their  places  on      Queen's  Diamond  Jubilee  he  delivered  a  striking  address 

the  platform  amidst  a  scene  of  unparalleled  enthusiasm,      on    the    development    of    the    social    idea    in    England 

But  the  finest  reception  of  all  was  reserved  for  Dr.  Clifford,      during    the    last    sixty    years,    especially    as    it    affected 

whose  turn  came  at  eight  o'clock,  when  the  meeting  had      Nonconformists. 


most  powerful  and 
trenchant  was  that 
of  Mr.  Arthur 
Chamt>erlain. 


The  "Black  reso- 
lution," which  was 
recently  on  the  lips 
of  every  politician  in 
connection  with  the 
fiscal  controversy,  was 
the  handiwork  of  Mr. 
A.  W.  Black,  M.P., 
who  is  a  member 
of  the  United  Free 
Church  of  Scotland, 
and  an  office-bearer 
of  twenty  years'  stand- 
ing in  Dr.  Alexander 
Whyte's  congregation 
in  Edinburgh.  Though 
he  only  entered  Par- 
liament at  the  last 
election,  as  Liberal 
member  for  Banffshire, 
he  has  already  attained 
a  measure  of  popu- 
larity in  the  House 
of  Commons,  and  is 
gradually  coming  to 
the  front,  his  speeches 
being  always  well  in- 
formed if  somewhat 
haltingly  delivered. 
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Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The   First   Prize   of  One  Guinea  is   this   month 
divided  between — 

The  Rev.  B.  J.  Gibbon, 

Merthyr  Mawr, 

Limerick  Road,  Bristol, 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Dr.  R.  Fletcher  Moorshead,"  and— 
Mr.  a.  Waters, 

29,  Mildmay  Street,  Plymouth, 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Mr.  A.  H.  Nicholas,  of  Camborne 
(the  Boy-Preacher)." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to— 

Mr.  H.  W.^lker, 

3,  Cheetham  Place,   Manchester, 
for  a   photograph   of  "The  Christian  Science  Church   at 
Manchester." 

We  hope  to  receive  many 
photographs  for  our  August 
Competition.  The  latest 
date  for  sending  in  is  July  i. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and 
Half  a  Guinea  will  be 
awarded  for  the  two  best 
photographs  with  accom- 
panying paragraphs,  and 
Five  Shillings  will  be 
paid  for  each  of  the  other 
photographs  by  our  readers 
which  appears  in  the  August 
Number. 


The  remarkable  building 
shown  in  the  accompanying 
photograph  has  recently 
been  erected  in  Victoria 
Park,  Manchester,  for  the 
promulgation  of  the  doctrines 
held  by  the  members  of  the 
Christian  Science  Church. 
Hitherto  the  operations  of 
the  Church  have  been  con- 
fined to  America,  and  the 
Manchester  edifice  is  among  the  first  of  its  kind  to  be 
opened  in  Europe.  The  opening  ceremony  has  been 
quickly  followed  by  a  visit  from  Judge  Septimus  J.  Hanna, 
of  the  U.S.A.,  who  will  give  explanatory  lectures  in  the 
principal  cities  in  this  country.  The  Church  is  said  to 
be  unopposed  to  any  existing  Christian  sect,  and  is  founded 
on  Biblical  teaching.  It  demands  from  its  members  the 
putting  into  practice  of  true  Christian  religion.  A  claim 
is  made  of  the  power  of  healing  the  sick.  It  is  contended 
that  Christ's  mandate  "  to  heal  the  sick '"  has  never  been 
cancelled.  No  sooner  had  the  church  been  opened  than 
challenges  appeared  in  the  public  press  of  Manchester 
oflfering  sums  of  money  to  the  cause  if  cures  could  be 
wrought  in  cases  of  specific  sickness.  Up  to  the  present 
these  challenges  have  been  ignored,  although  one  or  two 
very  tempting  offers  have  been  made.  Remarkable  testi- 
mony has,  however,  been  given  at  the  public  services  of 


cures   effected   through   the  agency   of   the   Church,    and 
considerable  curiosity  has  been  excited  in  Manchester. 


The  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  has  lost  one  of 
its  most  venerable  and  highly  esteemed  ministers  by  the 
death  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Douglas,  ex-Principal  of  the  Church's 
college  in  Glasgow.  Dr.  Douglas,  who  was  a  fellow- 
student  of  Principal  Rainy,  was  a  son  of  the  manse,  his 
father.  Rev.  Robert  Douglas,  being  parish  minister  of 
Kilbarchan.  After  graduating  at  Glasgow  University,  he 
studied  divinity  at  the  New  College,  Edinburgh,  and  in 
1852  was  called  to  the  pastorate  of  the  Free  Church  at 
Bridge  of  Weir.  Dr.  Douglas's  scholarly  attainments  early 
marked  him  out  for  a  Professor's  chair,  and  in  1857, 
while  still  a  comparatively  young  man,  he  was  appointed 
Professor  of  Hebrew  and  Old  Testament  Exegesis  in  the 

Free  Church  College  of 
Glasgow.  That  position  he 
retained  till  1892,  when  he 
resigned,  and  Profe.ssor 
George  Adam  Smith  was 
elected  as  his  successor. 
On  the  death  of  Principal 
Fairbairn  in  1875,  Dr. 
Douglas  was  appointed 
Head  of  the  College,  and 
that  office  he  held  till  two 
years  ago,  when,  owing  to 
advancing  years,  he  retired. 


CHKlSil.AN 


sClK.NCt.  CHURCH,  RECENTLY  OPENED 
M.^NCHESTER 


Dr.  Douglas's  contribu- 
tions to  literature  were  not 
many,  but  it  may  be  noted 
that  he  translated  and 
largely  annotated  Keil's 
"  Introduction  to  the  Old 
Testament,"  and  the  well- 
known  work  on  "  Isaiah 
One  and  His  Book  One,"" 
besides  several  manuals  for 
Bible  classes.  These  in- 
cluded Joshua,  Judges,  and 
latterly  an  interesting  one 
on  Samuel.  Dr.  Douglas  held  strong  views  on  Sabbath 
observance,  and  was  fearless  in  his  avowal  of  them.  He 
always  took  a  deep  interest  in  the  moral  and  spiritual 
welfare  of  Glasgow,  and  his  services  were  always  givea 
ungrudgingly  for  its  advancement. 


Mrs,  Price  Hughes  is  much  stronger  this  summer,, 
we  rejoice  to  say,  and  is  resuming  her  public  work.  She 
piesided  with  grace  and  tact  over  the  twenty-eighth 
Annual  Meeting  of  the  British  Women's  Temperance- 
Association  at  the  Queen's  Hall.  The  display  of  charm- 
ing summer  toilets  at  that  meeting  suggested  the  reflection 
that  temperance  ladies  can  afford  to  dress  well.  One  of 
the  best  speeches  was  by  Mr.  T.  W.  Russell,  M.P.,  whck 
has  devoted  nearly  half  a  century  to  temperance  work,  and 
is  one  of  our  fieriest  and  most  eloquent  platform  orators. 
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On   the   Choice  of  Texts 


1  RECENTLY  came  across  a  most  interesting  and  suggestive 
classification  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  texts  in  no  fewer  than 
2,863  published  sermons.  The  list  showed  how  many  texts  he 
chose  from  the  different  books  of  the  Uible.  Far  above  all 
the  rest  was  the  Hook  of  Psalms,  from  which  he  preached  389 
times.  This  represents  sermons  enough  to  last  for  four  years 
if  only  Sundays  arc  counted.  Next  to  the  Book  of  Psalms 
comes  the  Gospel  of  John,  from  which  274  discourses  were 
delivered.  Then  comes  Isaiah  with  233,  Luke  with  213 
Matthew  with  211,  Romans  with  128,  and  Hebrews  with  127 
The  remaining  figures  are  all  under  100.  Jeremiah  comes  first 
with  90.  In  all,  Mr.  Spurgeon  preached,  so  far  as  this  record 
goes,  767  sermons  from  the  Gospels.  Every  book  of  the  Bible 
is  more  or  less  preached  from.  There  are  only  2  sermons 
on  Ezra  and  2  on  Esther.  There  are  8  on  Ecclesiastcs,  58 
on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  20  on  the  Epistle  of  James,  and 
71  on  Revelation.  On  the  first  Epistle  of  John  there  are  no 
fewer  than  50.  The  record  is  in  many  respects  instructive  and 
exemplary.  Mr.  Spurgeon  preached  over  the  whole  Bible. 
He  preached  the  Word  in  the  fullest  sense  of  the  term.  He 
preached  more  from  the  Gospels  than  from  the  Epistles,  and 
the  Book  of  Psalms  especially  appealed  to  him.  He  was 
plainly  not  of  the  opinion  of  those  who  considered  Romans  a 
much  more  authoritative  book  than  Hebrews.  Judging  from 
his  choice  of  texts,  the  two  were  to  him  on  a  level.  He  did  not 
shirk  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  did  not  expound  the  books 
chapter  by  chapter.  On  Genesis  he  has  80  sermons,  but  it 
remains  true  that  for  him  the  chief  books  in  the  Old  Testament 
were  the  Book  of  Psalms  and  the  prophecies  of  Isaiah. 

Dr.  Parker  has  often  said  to  me  that  his  favourite  book  in 
the  Bible,  and  that  which  he  found  it  easiest  and  happiest  to 
preach  from,  was  the  Book  of  Genesis.  He  had  always  wished 
to  begin  a  new  exposition  of  that  book.  He  was  never  weary 
of  it,  and  every  time  he  read  it  it  suggested  to  him  fresh 
thoughts.  His  favourite  passage  in  that  book  was  the  story 
of  Joseph,  which  he  considered  the  most  beautiful  narrative 
in  the  world.  Of  all  the  conclusions  of  the  Higher  Criticism, 
none  was  more  obnoxious  to  him  than  the  suggestion  that  the 
history  of  Joseph  was  a  romance. 

Dr.  Parker,  however,  was  an  expository  preacher,  and  I 
see  that  in  the  Hibbert  Journal  Bishop  Boyd  Carpenter 
declares  that  expository  preaching  is  almost  extinct.  Mr. 
Gladstone  was  very  fond  of  it,  and  the  Bishop  thinks  that 
this  preference  was  due  to  the  evangelical  training  and  associ- 
ations of  his  early  years.  I  should  be  sorry  to  think  that 
exjjository  preaching  was  going  out.  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  a 
great  expositor,  but  he  did  not  believe  in  going  through  a  book 
systematically.  He  considered  it  of  real  importance  that  the 
text  should  come  to  the  hearers  as  a  surprise.  He  also  thought, 
I  believe,  that  guidance  was  given  to  him  in  the  choosing  of  his 
texts,  and  did  not  like  the  idea  of  being  tied  to  a  subject.  Yet 
the  Bible  will  never  be  understood  in  its  wholeness  unless 
books  of  it  are  dealt  with  systematically.  Dr.  Parker,  on  being 
asked  whether  his  congregations  wearied  of  a  regular  course 
of  expositions,  said  that  the  only  time  they  were  perceptibly 
affected  was  when  he  was  preaching  on  the  Book  of  Ezekiel, 
and  that  he  was  not  surprised,  because  he  himself  was  unable  to 
follow  some  of  the  chapters.  As  a  rule,  however,  he  declared 
that  if  he  himself  was  interested  the  people  were  interested. 
Next  to  Genesis  as  a  book  of  exposition  he  was  wont  to  put  the 
Gospel  of  St.  Matthew. 

Dr.  Dale  was  an  expository  preacher,  but  he  dealt  very 
little  with  the  New  TesUment.  He  was  evidently  most  at 
home  in  the  theological  exposition  of  the  Epistles,  and  perhaps 
he  never  did  anything  more  profound  and  beautiful  than  his 
exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Ephesians.  The  peculiarity 
about  this  great  divine  was  that  he  practically  did  not  preach  at 
all  on  the  Old  Testament.  I  have  seen  the  Bible  in  which  he 
marked  his  texts,  and  whole  tracts  of  the  Old  Testament  are 
virgin.  He  did  preach  some  sermons  on  the  early  narratives  in 
Genesis,  and  also  a  few  on  texts  from  the  Psalms  ;  but  he  hardly 
touched  the  prophetic  writings,  and  he  has  been  heard  to  say 
that  the  time  has  not  yet  come  for  the  exhaustive  treatment  of 
the  Old  Testament  from  the  pulpit.  I  suppose  he  meant  that 
great  critical  questions  on  which  much  turns  are  as  yet 
undecided.  Anyhow,  he  avoided  the  subject  very  largely  in 
his  own  great  ministry.  I  may  say  that  Dr.  Dale  had  a 
particularly  high  opinion  of  two  expository  works.     One  was 


Professor  Findlay's  exposition  of  the  Epistle  to  the  Galaiiana, 
and  the  other  was  Moule's  expotition  of  the  Epitlle  to  the 
Romans  in  the  Expositor's  Bible. 

The  greatest  pulpit  expositor,  as  it  seems  to  me,  i«  Dr. 
Maclarcn,  of  Manchester.  Happily,  <>ome  of  his  expo»ition« 
are  in  print,  and  more,  I  hope,  will  \yc  available  prewntly. 
Is  there  anything  in  all  expository  literature  at  once  so  faith- 
ful, so  memorable,  so  poetical,  and  so  revealing  as  hi*  work  on 
the  Epistle  to  the  Colossians  ?  1  cannot  but  think  that  any  one 
who  really  studied  that  book  would  for  ever  after  have  a  new 
view  of  the  whole  Pauline  theology. 

Almost  equally  great,  though  in  another  way,  are  Dr.  Marcus 
Dods  and  Dr.  George  Adam  -Smith.  They  are  most  at  home 
in  the  Old  Testament,  though  their  methods  are  entirely 
different.  Dr.  Dods,  in  his  great  book  on  Genesis,  takes  the 
text  as  it  stands,  and  draws  out  with  unfailing  power  and  sore- 
ness its  moral  and  spiritual  lessons.  Dr.  George  Adam  .Smith 
faces  the  critical  problems — a  far  more  difficult  and  complex 
task,  for  it  is  impossible  to  treat  the  Old  Testament  in  recog- 
nition of  criticism  without  giving  processes  as  well  as  results, 
and  to  make  the  explanation  of  processes  at  once  interesting 
and  convincing  is  the  preacher's  hardest  task. 

I  ought  to  say  that  Bishop  Gore  has  set  a  very  good  example 
to  his  High  Church  brethren  in  his  excellent  little  books  of 
p>opular  exposition.  The  most  effective  is  probably  that  on  the 
Sermon  on  the  Mount. 

Apart  from  regular  expository  preaching,  is  it  not  worth 
while  for  preachers  to  make  sure  that  they  are  selecting  their 
subjects  fairly  ?  No  doubt  some  parts  of  the  Bible  shoukl  be 
more  preached  from  than  others,  but  almost  every  part  yiekls  its 
own  particular  message.  There  is  great  danger  of  the  preacher 
allowing  himself  to  cultivate  one  comer,  missing  the  fulness, 
the  richness,  and  the  sweep  of  revelation.  I  imagine  that  many 
preachers  would  be  astonished  if  they  were  to  classify  their  texts. 

How  are  texts  to  be  chosen  ?  I  have  seen  it  said  that  a 
man  should  choose  the  texts  that  appeal  to  him,  and  within 
limits  it  is  true.  At  the  same  time  it  ought  to  brace  and  cul- 
tivate his  mind,  so  that  texts  of  different  kinds  may  lodge 
themselves  in  it  as  fruitful  seed.  There  are  advantages  in 
choosing  peculiar  texts.  This  was  brought  home  to  me  in  my 
childhood  by  a  curious  fact.  In  an  adjacent  parish  a  secession 
missionary  had  begun  his  labours  generations  before  by  a 
discourse  from  the  text,  "  Like  a  crane  or  a  swallow  so  did 
I  chatter."  After  all  the  years  people  remembered  the  tert 
and  talked  about  it,  and  I  have  no  doubt  they  talk  about  it 
to  this  day.  If  he  had  chosen  some  familiar  words,  the  sermon 
would  have  been  forgotten  like  the  rest.  Most  of  the  sermons 
I  have  clearly  in  my  mind  after  the  lapse  of  years  were  on  tcxU 
which  instantly  provoked  the  question— What  will  he  make  of 
that  ?  Thus  1  can  recall  very  vividly  the  leading  lines  of  a 
sermon  by  the  Rev.  S.  A.  Tipple,  on  "  He  was  with  the  wiW 
beasts."  I  read  the  other  day  that  Mr.  Jowctt  gave  out  as  a 
text  the  great  words  "  God  so  loved  the  worid,  that  He  gave 
His  only-begotten  Son,  that  whosoever  believeth  in  Him 
should  not  perish,  but  have  everlasting  life."  It  was  noted  that 
on  hearing  these  words  the  congregation  settled  themsclres 
down  somewhat  languidly,  but  their  interest  was  arouted  when 
he  went  on  to  read  as  another  text,  "  I  pray  not  for  the  workL" 
In  giving  the  texts  in  juxtaposition  he  had  stated  a  problem 
and  set  the  minds  of  his  hearers  working.  Within  limits  this 
is  allowable,  but  it  may  be  carried  too  fcir,  and  the  highest  skill 
of  the  preacher  is  shown  in  taking  a  very  familiar  text  and 
setting  it  in  a  new  light.  The  most  wonderful  sermon  I  have 
read  for  many  years  was  a  recent  discourse  by  Dr.  Maclarcn 
on  "  God  so  loved  the  world,"  etc.  There  was  nothing  ornate 
in  it  but  it  was  full  and  ripe  and  fresh  and  perfect  m  its  way 
like  an  O  of  (liotto.  .Mr.  Spurgeon  was  specially  admirable  for 
his  courage  in  selecting  texts.  When  he  tame  to  London  as 
a  mere  youth  he  could  take  such  a  text  as  "Accepted  in  the 
beloved,"  and  handle  it  like  a  master.  How  many  young 
preachers,  or  old  preachers  for  that  matter,  could  face  a  text 
like  that  ?  Sometimes  he  took  a  peculiar  text.  Once  he  chose 
"Supposing  him  to  be  the  gardener."  and  noted  with  satis- 
faction the  great  impression  it  made.  But  as  a  rute  his  texts 
k^ve  no  strangeness!^  I  may  add  that  Dr.  Dak  thought  the 
test  of  a  preacher  was  whether  he  could  expound  with  freedom 
the  text  •'  -Not  having  mine  own  righteousness." 
'^  *  W.  Robertson  Nicoll. 
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INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

July  3. —  The  Kingdom  Divided  {\  Kings  xii.  12-20) 

"  What's  in  a  name  ?  "  Rehoboam  meant  an  "  enlarger  of 
the  kingdom,"  but  he  soon  became  its  destroyer.  Rehoboam 
was  a.  fool,  though  the  son  of  the  wisest  of  men.  A  father  can 
give  his  child  gold  and  silver,  but  he  cannot  give  him  wisdom. 
Rehoboam  also  was  a  despot,  who  spoke  to  the  people  as  if 
they  were  dogs ;  but  a  policy  of  "  whips  and  scorpions " 
never  answers.  In  time,  Israel  rebelled  against  the  house  of 
David,  and  the  kingdom  was  rent  in  twain.  "To  your  tents, 
O  Israel":  this  has  been  called  the  Marseillaise  of  the  ten 
tribes.  Rehoboam  was  a  fool,  a  tyrant,  a  fop,  and  a  despot, 
and  his  kingdom  fell  like  a  house  of  cards,  and  he  soon  became 
the  sport  of  his  own  folly  and  the  prey  of  his  own  pride. 

July  lo.^Jeroboam's  Idolatry  (i  Kings  xii.  25-33) 

The  sin  of  Jeroboam,  the  son  of  Nebat,  cursed  Israel  for 
two  hundred  and  fifty  years.  And  what  was  it  ?  Unbelief— utter 
divorce  from  God  !  Jeroboam  was  afraid  to  allow  his  people 
to  sacrifice  at  Jerusalem,  so  he  built  two  altars,  one  in  Dan  and 
the  other  in  Bethel.  He  wickedly  opposed  the  Almighty  on  four 
points  :  (i)  As  to  place.  God  chose  Jerusalem  ;  but  Jeroboam 
selected  Dan  and  Bethel.  (2)  As  to  the  medium  of  worship. 
God  abhorred  all  graven  images  ;  but  Jeroboam  made  two 
golden  calves  after  the  manner  of  Egypt.  (3)  As  to  the 
priesthood.  God  chose  the  sons  of  Aaron  ;  but  Jeroboam 
"made  priests  of  the  lowest  of  the  people."  (4)  As  to  the 
date  of  the  religious  feast.  God  selected  the  fifteenth  day  of 
the  seventh  month  ;  but  Jeroboam  chose  the  fifteenth  day 
of  the  eighth  month. 

July  17. — Asa's  Good  Reign  (2  Chron.  xiv.  1-12) 

Here  we  have  the  good  son  of  a  bad  father— Asa,  the  son  of 
Abijam.  Heredity  is  strong,  but  the  Spirit  of  God  in  the  spirit 
of  man  is  stronger.  ."Xsa  did  "that  which  was  good  and  right 
in  the  eyes  of  the  Lord."  It  is  one  thing  to  be  good  in  the 
sight  of  dull-eyed  man,  but  quite  another  thing  to  be  good  in 
the  eyes  of  a  keen-sighted  God— and  Asa  was  both.  During 
his  reign,  internal  reform  and  external  discipline  went  hand- 
in-hand,  and  the  people  soon  took  their  tone  from  the  court. 
Peace  is  the  greatest  of  all  our  interests. 

July  2i^.—fehoshaphat's  Reform  (2  Chron.  xix.  I- 11) 

Jehoshaphat,  the  son  of  Asa— the  good  son  of  a  good  father. 
And  yet,  like  his  father,  he  was  not  perfect,  for  Jehu,  the  son  of 
Hanani,  charged  him  with  giving  a  helping  hand  to  wicked 
Ahab.  It  was  a  terrible  mistake  to  join  affinity  with  such  a 
monster— it  was  really  fighting  against  God.  But  Jehoshaphat 
had  many  "good  things"  in  him.  He  was  very  fond  of 
delivering  "charges"  to  his  subordinates.  His  eloquent  charge 
to  the  judges  is  fit  to  be  written  in  letters  of  gold  (v.  9),  and 
his  charge  to  the  Levites  and  priests  is  a  model  for  all 
generations.  He  was  an  able  statesman ;  and  his  social, 
political,  and  religious  reforms  were  the  products  of  a  powerful 
intellect  and  a  noble  heart.  Listen  to  one  of  his  magnificent 
utterances:  "Deal  courageously,  and  the  Lord  shall  be  with  the 
good."     Yes,  wherever  the  good  is,  there  God  is  ! 

July  ^\.—Omri  and  Ahab  (i  Kings  xvi.  23-33) 

Omri  was  a  giant  in  iniquity,  who  "did  worse  than  all 
that  were  before  him,"  Jeroboam  included.  During  his  reign 
material  splendour  and  moral  corruption  throve  side  by  side. 
He  had  a  grand  funeral ;  but  it  was  the  funeral  of  a  soul  as 
well  as  a  body.  After  him  came  his  son  Ahab,  the  vilest 
wretch  that  ever  polluted  a  throne.  For  twenty-two  years  he 
was  the  incarnation  of  wickedness— he  out-Heroded  Herod  and 
out-Neroed  Nero.  If  you  marry  an  enemy  of  God— a  Jezebel— 
you  may  become  a  rebel  yourself.  No  wonder  Ahab  died  as 
he  lived,  and  that  the  dogs  licked  his  blood  in  the  pool  of 
Samaria. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

July  3. — Our  Need  of  Daily  Renewal  {Kom.  vii.  18-25  ; 

2  Cor.  iv.  16) 
Sins  a  day  old  are  too  old  to  be  allowed  to  live.  We 
should  seek  forgiveness  as  regularly  as  we  look  for  the  morning 
light  ;  and  with  the  close  of  day  we  should  endeavour  to  have 
our  account  with  God  put  straight.  One  day  without  its  own 
proper  grace  mars  many  days  that  follow,  as  one  task  left 
undone  on  Monday  may  make  a  whole  week  go  ill. 

Why  should  not  renewal  be  our  delight  ?  Does  not  the 
lark  rejoice  to  meet  the  returning  dawn  of  each  new  day? 
Does  not  the  rose  grow  sweet  with  the  blessing  of  each  new 
morning's  dew  ?  If  each  day  brings  the  anxiety  that  makes 
old  and  the  fear  that  dulls  our  heart's  freshness,  should  not  the 
renewal  also  come  each  day  ?  Let  the  shower  of  the  Lord  of 
life  come  as  often  as  the  dust  of  death  touches  and  stains 
the  spirit. 

July  10.  —  Modern  Idols  and  How  to  Overthrow  Them 
(Luke  xii.  15-21  ;  Phil.  iii.  17-19;  John  v.  20,  21) 
"  Nothing  is  necessary  to  the  idolatry  of  sense,"  said 
Edward  Irving,  "  but  ignorance  or  darkness  of  the  mind  ;  for 
the  five  senses  always  live  and  are  always  active.  This 
ignorance  includes  the  estrangement  of  the  mind  from  what 
is  unseen  and  eternal."  No  one  can  walk  in  the  "uncreated 
beam  "  of  eternity  and  be  an  idolater  ;  no  one  can  gaze  into 
the  Fountain  of  Light  and  yet  subject  himself  to  the  rule  of 
the  five  senses. 

July  17. — Gods  Peace  Progratnme  (Ps.xlvi.  8-1 1  ;  Isa.  xi.  l-io) 
We  must  not  lose  heart  because  the  programme  is  long  in 
being  fulfilled.  Its  very  vastness  accounts  for  its  delay.  The 
world  was  more  ruled  with  the  spirit  of  war  when  the  Psalmist 
and  Isaiah  sang.  If  in  the  dimness  they  could  touch  the  string 
of  hope  so  undoubtingly,  what  ought  not  our  confidence  to  be  ? 
Clearly  it  is  Gods  programme.  Righteousness,  holiness, 
the  roots  of  eternal  peace,  where  are  they  to  be  found  but 
in  God  ?  Our  peace  programmes  are  often  too  superficial, 
like  gardening  on  the  edge  of  a  volcano.  God  begins  by 
quenching  the  fires  of  the  volcano,  by  abolishing  iniquity : 
when  evil  has  been  undone,  then  will  His  gardens  of  peace 
safely  grow.  He  will  turn  the  sword  into  ploughshare,  having 
first  uprooted  evil  from  man's  heart. 

July  24. —  The  Story  offoseph — (7)  Son  and  Seer  (Gen.  xlvi. 
28-30;  xlvii.  7-12  ;  xlviii.  I,  2  ;  1.  15-26) 

All  the  other  victories  of  Joseph  receive  added  lustre  from 
his  thoughtful  kindness  to  his  aged  father.  The  other  triumphs 
without  this  would  have  been  like  the  magnificence  of  .Alpine 
scenery  without  the  tenderness  of  the  afterglow.  In  Carlyle's 
tragic  life  his  affectionate  references  and  filial  regard  for  his 
parents  redeem  many  a  mournful  page. 

When  David  Johns,  one  of  the  early  missionaries  of  Mada- 
gascar, had  been  banished  from  the  island,  and  died  before  he 
was  suffered  to  return,  he  asked  to  be  buried  at  Tafondro, 
in  the  adjacent  island  of  Nosibe,  from  which  spot  there  was 
a  beautiful  view  of  Madagascar.  His  grave  was  the  symbol 
of  his  faith  that  the  island  to  which  he  was  not  allowed  to 
return  would  in  time  become  Christ's. 

July  31. — Our  National  Missionary  Heroes  (Heb.  xi.  32-40) 

An  ahar,  it  has  been  said,  adorns  a  land  more  than  its 
finest  mansion.  A  nation,  as  it  rises,  finds  more  joy  in  its  mis- 
sionary than  in  all  its  military  heroes.  Their  sufferings,  their 
victories  of  faith,  yield  better  revenue  than  all  its  mines  of  gold 
or  of  precious  stones.  Livingstone,  dying  virtually  in  the  cause 
of  the  African  slave,  means  more — and  far  better — to  our 
Empire  than  all  the  wealth  which  Chinese  serfdom  may  help 
to  gather. 

"  Of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  Strange  world 
that  it  should  deserve  so  little,  and  yet,  through  God's  grace, 
receive  so  much  !  How  could  it  be  worthy  of  Christ  when  it 
gave  Him  only  a  cross  ?  How  can  it  be  worthy  of  His  heralds 
when  it  illtreats  them  age  after  age  ? 
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The  Rev*  Dr»  Walter  Ross  Taylor 


ONE  of  the  foremost  and  most  influential  ministers  of 
the  United  Free  Church,  prominent  among  its  most 
trusted  and  most  highly  honoured  advisers,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Walter  Ross  Taylor  is  an  outstanding  figure  in  the  religious 
world  north  of  the  Tweed.  Of  a  true  leader,  whether  in 
Church  or  State,  it  may  be  said,  as  it  is  of  the  poet,  that  he 
is  born  rather  than  made.  He  may  have  been  schooled,  and 
disciplined,  and  moulded ;  and  circumstances  may  combine 
to  provide  a  suitable  field  for  the  exercise  and  display  of  his 
talents.     But  while 

these    talents    may  ^ 

be  developed,  the 
gift  of  leadership  is 
innate.  This  in- 
born gift  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor  possesses, 
and,  by  common 
consent,  he  is 
marked  out  as  the 
prospective  leader 
of  the  United  Free 
Church. 

The  name  of 
Walter  Ross  Taylor 
has  long  been 
familiar  to  members 
of  the  old  Free 
Church,  and  is  wide- 
lyrevered.  It  seems 
almost  superfluous 
to  state  that  the 
subject  of  our 
sketch  is  the  second 
of  that  name  who 
has  occupied  the 
chair  of  Moderator 
of  the  General 
Assembly.  For,  in 
the  Free  Church, 
especially  in  the 
Highlands,  the  first 
of  the  nam e — 
Dr.  Walter  Ross 
Taylor,  of  Thurso 
— was  a  veritable 
tower  of  strength. 
In  1884  his  Church 
gave  expression  to 
the  high  esteem  in 

which  he  was  held,  and  to  the  value  which  it  put  on  his 
services,  by  conferring  upon  him  the  highest  honour  in 
its  gift.  Sixteen  years  later  that  same  honour  was  bestowed 
upon  his  son.  It  was  a  unique  event  in  the  history  of 
the  Free  Church,  it  being  the  first  and  only  time  the 
Moderator's  chair  was  occupied  by  father  and  son. 

In  his  early  da)s  Dr.  Walter  Ross  Taylor,  the  elder, 
was  for  two  years  minister  of  a  Presbyterian  Church  in 
Islington,  London.  But  in  1831  he  became  parish  minister 
of  Thurso,  and  removed  from  the  busy  metropolis  to  that 
little  town  on  the  northern  coast  of  Scotland,  little  more 
than  twenty  miles  from  John  o' Groat's.  Two  years  later  he 
brought  to  the  manse  of  Thurso  a  daughter  of  the  late 
Mr.  William  Murray,  of  Pitcalzean,  and  for  ten  years  the 
old  manse  was  the  centre  of  a  happy  home-life.     Children 
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came — four  daughters  and  a  son.  The  son  was  l>orn  in 
1838,  and  is  now  Dr.  Walter  Ross  Taylor,  of  Kelvinside 
United  Free  Church,  Glasgow. 

Five  years  after  the  birth  of  Walter,  the  younger,  the 
Disruption  happened.  Of  that  event  he  remembers  only 
what  an  intelligent  child  of  five  might  be  expected  to 
remember.  He  was  not  then  old  enough  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  what  took  place.  But  he  recollecU  the 
removal  of  the  family  from  their  home  in  the  manse  to 

the  house  of  Castle- 
green,  which  was  to 
become  the  manse 
of  the  Free  Church. 
Vividly  impressed 
on  his  memory  was 
the  sale  of  the  farm- 
stock  and  of  the 
implements  which 
the  loss  of  the  glebe 
rendered  unneces- 
sary. It  furnished 
an  illustration  of 
the  sacrifices  made 
by  hundreds  of 
ministers  in  those 
days,  and  no  doubt 
as  he  grew  older 
he  would  under- 
stand and  realise 
the  significance  of 
what  he  had  wit- 
nessed, and  in  one 
way  or  another  it 
would  affect  his  own 
life.  Cert.iin  it  is 
that,  brought  up  in 
the  pious  home  of 
one  of  the  Disrup- 
tion Fathers,  and 
amid  the  storm  and 
stress  which  marked 
the  beginnings  of 
the  Free  Church, 
Walter  Ross  Taylor 
early  acquired  a 
deep  love  and  a 
consuming  zeal  foi 
that  Church.  Ashe 
grew  in  years  the 
love  grew  stronger.  And  the  zeal  and  devotion  which  he 
exhibited  for  the  Church,  of  which  his  father  was  one  of  the 
founders,  has  been  carried  into  the  United  Free  Church — 
that  larger  Church  which  has  resulted  from  the  union,  of 
which  he  may  fairly  claim  to  have  been  one  of  the  chief 
promoters. 

Dr.  Ross  Taylor  received  his  early  education  at  the 
Free  Church  School  of  Thurso;  and  from  there  he  pro- 
ceeded, at  the  age  of  fifteen,  to  the  University  of  Edinburgh. 
At  college  he  was  an  exemplary  student,  and  won  prizes 
in  Greek  and  Natural  Philosophy,  and  the  medal  in  Mora! 
Philosophy.  He  also  carried  off  the  Stratton  Scholarship. 
At  that  time  the  Free  Church  had  a  Professor  of  Logic  in 
the  New  College— Professor  Campbell  Eraser,  who  after- 
wards  succeeded   Sir   William   Hamilton  as  Professor   of 
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Logic  in  the  University,  and 
happily  still  lives.  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor  attended  the  Logic  Class 
at  the  New  College,  and,  in 
consequence,  was  not  qualified 
for  graduation.  In  those  days 
there  was  not  the  same  im- 
portance attached  to  the  taking 
of  a  degree ;  but,  in  any  case, 
Dr.  Ross  Taylor,  for  the  reason 
stated,  was  not  eligible.  Had 
he  been,  his  academic  record 
was  such  that  it  is  clear  he 
could  have  taken  it  easily.  At 
the  New  College  he  passed 
through  the  usual  curriculum, 
his  teachers  being  Professors 
Fleming,  Bannerman,  Duncan, 
Cunningham,  Buchanan,  and 
Smeaton. 

In  1861  Dr.  Ross  Taylor, 
then  twenty-three  years  of  age, 
was  licensed  to  preach  by 
the  Free  Church  Presbytery 
of  Caithness.  For  about  six 
months  he  was  assistant  to  the 
late  Rev.  Mr.  McBride  Broun 
at  Lochmaben.  He  enjoyed 
his  work  there,  and  his  services 
were  greatly  appreciated  by  the 
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people,  who  were  anxious  that 
he  should  remain  among  them. 
In  fact,  a  call  was  presented 
to  him  by  the  Lochmaben 
congregation ;  but  he  decided 
to  accept  an  invitation  which 
he  had  received  to  become 
minister  of  the  Free  Church 
congregation  of  East  Kilbride, 
as  successor  to  the  Rev.  Oswald 
Dykes  (now  Principal  Oswald 
Dykes),  who  had  accepted  a 
call  to  Edinburgh  to  become 
colleague  to  Dr.  Candlish  in 
St.  George's  Free  Church.  The 
way  in  which  Dr.  Ross  Taylor 
became  minister  of  the  East 
Kilbride  congregation  was  a 
little  peculiar.  It  was  really, 
as  he  himself  humorously  ob- 
served, by  the  exercise  of  a 
sort  of  modified  patronage. 
At  that  time  the  congregation 
did  not  hear  candidates ;  nor 
could  they  very  well  be  said 
to  practise  popular  election — 
otherwise  than  as  a  mere  form. 
The  local  laird,  the  late  Mr. 
Patrick  Graham  Barns,  a  man 
eminent  for  his  zeal  and  piety, 
looked  out  for  a  minister  to  succeed  Dr.  Dykes, 
the  matter  being  practically  left  in  his  hands.  He 
heard  Dr.  Ross  Taylor  preach  at  Lochmaben,  and 
at  once  fixed  upon  him.  His  choice  was  accepted 
by  the  congregation  without  demur,  and  a  little 
experience  of  the  young  preacher  demonstrated  its 
wisdom.  Indeed,  whatever  the  mode  of  selection 
practised,  the  East  Kilbride  congregation  was  re- 
markably fortunate  in  securing  able  young  ministers 
— men  who  distinguished  themselves  in  after-life. 
Among  those  who  in  the  early  years  of  their 
ministry  laboured  at  East  Kilbride  were  Sir  Henry 
MoncriefT,  Dr.  Hanna,  and  Dr.  R.  G.  Balfour 
(the  present  Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly), 
besides,  as  already  mentioned.  Dr.  Oswald  Dykes 
and  the  subject  of  the  present  sketch. 

At  the  time  Dr.  Ross  Taylor  became  its 
minister  the  East  Kilbride  congregation  was  a 
very  interesting  one.  It  was,  indeed,  an  ideal 
country  congregation  for  a  young  minister.  It  did 
not  make  too  severe  a  demand  on  him,  leaving 
him  plenty  of  time  for  study.  On  the  other  h.ind, 
he  was  not  likely  to  become  careless.  While  the 
membership  was  not  sufficiently  numerous  to  be 
felt  a  burden,  it  contained  a  number  of  small 
lairds  and  others  of  some  social  position.  The 
presence  of  a  number  of  highly  educated  members 
kept  a  young  minister  on  his  mettle.  He  became 
accustomed  from  the  outset  of  his  career  to  prepare 
carefully  for  the  pulpit,  and  this  of  itself  con- 
stituted an  important  factor  in  his  training.  Dr. 
Ross  Taylor  readily  acknowledges  the  value  of 
the  years  he  spent  in  East  Kilbride ;  and,  in 
particular,  he  owes  much,  he  says,  to  the  influence 
of  Mr.  Graham  Barns. 

While  he  was  at  East  Kilbride  Dr.  Ross  Taylor 
was  the  recipient  of  a  number  of  calls.     In  i865 
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the    opportunity    of 
a    larger    field    was 


he  received  one  from  a 
•church  in  Glasgow  and 
very  nearly  accepted  it. 
But,  two  days  before 
the  Presbytery  met,  Mr. 
Graham  Barns  passed 
away  very  suddenly,  being 
found  dead  in  bed,  and 
in  deference  to  the  wishes 
of  his  sister  and  some 
others  Dr.  Ross  Taylor 
decided  to  remain  in 
East  Kilbride.  Miss 
Graham  Barns  added 
a  codicil  to  her  will 
at  this  time,  leaving 
;^i,ooo  as  an  endow- 
ment for  the  minister  of 
the  congregation,  and  tiie 
income  of  this  sum  is 
enjoyed  by  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor's  successors  to  the 
present  day. 

During   the   years  he 
spent    in    East    Kilbride 
Dr.    Ross    Taylor    was, 
unconsciously    to    some 
extent,     preparing     and 
fitting  himself  for  a  wider 
sphere.      And    so,   when 
exercising    his    talents    in 
offered,  he  was  well  qualified  for  the  strenuous 
life  which  lay  before  him.     In  1868,  after  six 
years'  faithful  service  in  East  Kilbride,  he  re- 
ceived an  invitation  to  become  minister  of  the 
Kelvinside  congregation,  Glasgow.    At  that  time 
the  congregation   was    a  very   small   one.     It 
owed  its  existence  to  the  extension  westwards 
of  the  city,   and    had   been   formed   in    1859 
chiefly  through  the  efforts  of  the  late  Mr.  John 
Blackie,   of  the   well-known    publishing   firm, 
and  Dr.  Joshua  Paterson,  a  few  other  liberal 
and    influential    gentlemen.      AH    through    its 
history   the    Blackie    family   has   been   closely 
connected  with  it,   and   Dr.  W.  G.  Blackie,  a 
son   of  Mr.  John    Blackie,  is   now  the   father 
of  the  Kirk  Session.     While  the  congregation 
was  small  when   Dr.  Ross  Taylor   became   its 
minister,   it   contained  a  number  of  members 
not  only  of  good  social  position  but  of  con- 
spicuous intellectual  ability.     And  during  the 
whole  period  of  Dr.  Ross  Taylor's  ministry  this 
iast  has  continued   to  be  characteristic  of  the 
church.     Among  well-known  citizens  of  Glasgow 
who  have  been  connected  with  the  congregation 
there  occur  the  names  of  such  men  as  Professor 
Islay  Burns,  Dr.  Kirkwood,  Dr.  Charles  Wilson, 
Dr.   Morison,   and   many  others   distinguished 
for  their  mental  attainments.     Needless  to  say 
it  has  been  no  light  thing  to  preach  satisfactorily 
to  such  a  congregation,  and  it  speaks  volumes 
for  Dr.  Ross  Taylor's  character  and  ability  that 
in  the  thirty-six  years  of  his  Gla.sgow  ministry 
he  has  held  the  confidence  of  his  congregation, 
and  alike  in  the  discharge  of  his  pastoral  duties 
and  of  his   pulpit   ministrations   has  won   the 
encomiums   of  his   people.     Again  and   again 


MRS.  TAYLOR 


the  congregation  Km 
furnished  proofs  of  its 
love  and  esteem  for  iti 
mini.fter,  and  as  time 
has  passed  the  tie  which 
unites  them  has  tjeen 
knitted  more  closely.  To 
many,  perhaps  most, 
members  of  the  United 
Free  Church  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor  is  known  best  as 
an  ecclesiastic,  but  to 
his  own  people  he  is 
not  only  a  distinguished 
church  leader,  but  a 
faithful  and  sympathetic 
friend. 

Under  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor's  ministry  the 
Kelvinside  congregation 
has  steadily  increased  in 
numbers  and  prosperity. 
When  he  went  to  Glasgow 
the  total  membership  was 
only  some  160 ;  it  is 
now  950.  Moreover,  it 
was  then  struggling  under 
an  oppressive  load  of 
debt.      But     this    debt. 


Pluto  h  Mejffat,  EJMurfh 

DR.  TAYLOR'S  FATHER 
The  lat«  Rev.  D».  Waliie  Ro»f  Tatloe.  or  Thbeso,  take*  ik  ih»  ■ 
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amounting  to  over  j^7,ooo,  was  cleared  off  within  a  few 
years.  Since  then  considerable  sums  have  been  spent  on 
beautifying  the  church,  which  forms  a  prominent  archi- 
tectural feature  in  the  west  end  of  the  city.  The  congregation 
has  been  noted  for  its  liberality,  and  during  the  period  of 
its  existence  has  raised  considerably  over  ;^i  20,000.  It  is 
worthy  of  note,  in  view  of 
Dr.  Ross  Taylor's  connection 
\»ith  the  Sustentation  Fund 
that  his  own  congregation 
contributes  very  generously 
to  that  Fund.  For  many 
years  its  annual  contributions 
have  run  into  four  figures, 
rising  latterly  to  about  j^i  ,500. 
Since  the  congregation  was 
formed  it  has  subscribed  over 
j^40,ooo  to  this  the  leading 
Fund  of  the  Church. 

While  in  East  Kilbride, 
Ur.  Ross  Taylor  took  no 
out-standing  part  in  the  dis- 
cussions which  took  place 
in  his  Presbytery.  He  was 
content  to  be  a  listener  and 
an  obser\-er.  Fbr  some  time 
after  he  ren[»«<^d  to  Glasgow 
he  continued  in  this  n^U. 
At  that  time  the  Glasgow 
Presbytery  was  noted  for  the 


number  of  men  of  marked  ability  as  debaters  which  it 
included  in  its  membership.  Many  stories  are  told  of 
the  extraordinarily  protracted  discussions  which  took 
place.  It  is  said  that  on  one  occasion  a  member  of 
the  Presbytery,  after  speaking  for  four  hours,  observed, 
"  Moderator,  I  will  now  proceed  to  grapple  more  closely 
with  the  subject."  The  Presbytery  would  sit  till  far  into  the 
"sma'  hours,"  and  even  till  the  morrow's  sun  had  risen.  It 
would,  perhaps,  be  too  much  to  say  that  Dr.  Ross  Taylor 
always  listened  attentively  to  the  giants  of  debate,  or, 
sometimes,  that  he  listened  at  all.  But  he  was  certainly 
a  keen  observer,  and  took  note  of  the  skill  with  which 
subjects  were  debated,  although  he  did  not  admire  the 
verbosity  of  the  speakers.  The  first  debates  in  which  he 
really  took  a  prominent  part  were  those  connected  with  the 
Robertson-Smith  controversy.  And  his  fiist  motion  in  the 
General  .Assembly  was  with  reference  to  the  then  great 
"  Organ  question." 

Much  of  Dr.  Ross  Taylor's  life  has  been  given  to  the 
practical  and  business,  as  distinguished  from  the  theological, 
work  of  the  Church.  In  several  respects  he  is  a  true  son 
of  Caithness,  a  county  noted  for  the  hard-headed,  shrewd, 
eminently — one  might  say  pre-eminently — practical  character 
of  its  natives.  Of  his  services  to  the  Church  in  connection 
with  the  Sustentation  Fund,  it  would  hardly  be  possible 
to  speak  too  highly.  His  membership  of  the  Committee 
began  with  his  appointment  as  corresponding  member  for 
Glasgow  and  Ayr  Synod.  After  the  death  of  Dr.  Wilson, 
Dr.  Rainy  agreed  to  take  the  Convenership  for  a  year,  and 
Dr.  Ross  Taylor  became  Vice-Convener.  The  following 
year  he  was  appointed  Convener,  and  that  appointment 
he  has  now  held  for  about  fifteen  years. 

Any  notice  of  Dr.  Ross  Taylor  would  be  conspicuously 
inadequate  which  failed  to  refer  to  the  part  he  took  in 
bringing  about  the  Union  of  the  Free  and  the  United 
Presbyterian  Churches.  The  Union  may  really  be  said 
to  have  originated  in  Glasgow.  The  movement  was  actually 
started  at  a  meeting  in  the  St.  Andrew's  Hall  there,  ad- 
dressed by  Dr.  Ross  Taylor  and  others.  Following  upon 
that  came  the  overture  to  the  General  Assembly  from  the 
Glasgow  Presbytery,  which  was  brought  up  by  the  minister 
of  Kelvinside,  and  in  support  of  which  h6  delivered  a  most 
eloquent  speech.     To  go  into  what  followed  would  be  out 
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of  place  here.  But  no  one  who 
knows  anything  of  the  Union 
movement  can  forget  how  Dr. 
Ross  Taylor  worked  for  the  Union 
(one  might  almost  say  fought  for 
the  Union,  if  that  expression  were 
permissible  in  such  a  relation), 
not  only  in  his  own  Presbytery, 
but  throughout  the  Free  Church. 
He  was  one  of  its  most  zealous, 
one  of  its  most  enthusiastic,  and 
one  of  its  most  hard-working 
advocates.  For  Dr.  Ross  Taylor's 
support,  it  must  be  remembered, 
was  not  confined  to  pbtform 
oratory.  He  was  one  of  those 
who  thought  out  and  worked 
out  the  practical  problems  in 
connection  with  the  Union.  His 
gifts  were  such  as  to  fit  him 
very  es[)ecially  for  solving  these 
problems.  And  in  him  the  United 
Free  Church  has  one  who  is  ad- 
mirably qualified  for  dealing  with 
those  practical  difficulties  which  the 
United  Church  has  still  to  face. 

Dr.  Ross  Taylor  has  taken  a  deep 
interest  in  the  subject  of  education. 
He  was  a  member  of  the  Govan  School 
Board  for  the  first  three  years  of  its 
existence,  and  he  was  chairman  of  the 
Free  Church  Training  College  Com- 
mittee. The  various  organisations  with 
which  he  is  connected  in  one  way  or 
another  are,  however,  too  numerous 
to  specify. 

In  1884,  at  the  time  of  the  cele- 
bration of  the  semi-jubilee  of  the 
Kelvinside  congregation,  the  memljers 
asked  their  minister  to  take  six  months' 
itoliday,  and  in  order  that  he  might 
do  so  with  comfort,  they  presented 
him  with  a  cheque  for  ^800.  Dr. 
Ross  Taylor  took  the  holiday  in  two 
periods.  During  the  first  of  these  he 
and  his  wife  travelled  through  Canada, 


le/li  are 
D.D„  of 
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and  after  visiting  Vancouver  and  California,  returned 
through  the  United  States.  I^alcr  l»e  went  to  Kgype 
and  Palestine,  returning  home  by  Constantinople, 
Vienna,  and  Munich.  Dr.  Rosn  Taylor  ha»  travelled 
widely.  One  of  his  trips  was  to  Berlin,  and  down 
through  the  Luther  country.  Another  time  he  visited 
Rome,  and  later  he  travelled  through  Norway.  More 
recently  he  went  to  South  Africa  m  a  delegate  to 
the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  liearing,  along  with 
his  fellow-delegates,  a  message  of  good-will  from 
the  United  Free  Church  and  the  Ktublished 
Church.  He  saw  much  of  the  country,  and  was 
greatly  impressed.  The  result  of  bis  mission  was, 
he  regretfully  says,  not  all  that  might  have  been 
desired.  At  the  same  time  he  is  convinced  that 
the  mission  was  not  without  some  good  result. 

It  may  be  mentioned  that  in  1876  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor  married  a  daughter  of  Dr.  Joshua  Paterson, 
one  of  the  founders  of  the  Kelvinside  congrega- 
tion. Mrs.  Taylor  has  taken  and  continues  to 
take  an  active  interest  in  the  work  of  the  church, 
and  is  a  real  help-mate  to  her 
husband. 

The  minister  of  Kelvinside 
has  never  joined  the  now  for- 
midable army  of  clerical  golfers. 
In  his  younger  days  his  favourite 
recreation  was  hill-climbing.  A 
mountain  had  a  wonderful  fasci- 
nation for  him.  The  longing  to 
scale  it,  to  reach  the  top,  was 
almost  inesistible.  Among  his 
treasured  recollections  is  the  re- 
membrance of  the  fine  views  he 
witnessed  from  the  summit  of 
Ben  Cruachan.  But,  he  says  with  a 
smile,  he  has  passed  the  age  now 
for  such  recreations.  By  some 
yachting  is  set  down  as  his  hobby, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  is  fond 
of  the  sport  He  has  a  small 
yacht  on  the  Clyde,  which  he 
sails  during  the  summer.  Perhaps 
it  would  be  more  correct  to  say 
that  he  used  to  sail  it,  for  he  is 
now  content  to  leave  the  actual 
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management  to  his  sons,  and  to  go  in  the  cap;\cily,  as  he 
puts  it,  of  a  jxissenger. 

It  is  a  remarkable  fact  thai  Or.  Ross  Taylor  has 
numlvred  among  his  assistants  several  distinguished  young 
ministers  who  now  hold  important  charges.  To  mention 
only  two  — the  Rev.  Hugh  Black,  the  colleague  of 
Dr.  Whyte  in  St.  George's  United  Free  Church,  Edin- 
burgh, and  the  Rev.  John  A.  Duke,  who,  after  having 
Ixvn  a  few  years  in  I^ingholm,  has  just  received  a 
unanimous  call  to  l>ecome  minister  of  the  Morningside 
congregation,  Edinburgh,  Iwth  commenced  as  assistants 
to  Dr.  Ross  Taylor. 

In  iSqi  the  University  of  Glasgow  conferred  upon 
the  minister  of  the  Kelvinside  congregation  the  honorary 
degree  of  D.D.,  and,  as  already  mentioned,  he  received  in 
M.'»y,  1900,  the  highest  honour  which  the  Free  Church 
could  confer  upon  him.  Six  months  later  he  was  n^elected 
Moderator  of  the  General  Assembly,  and  in  that  cajxicity 
played  a  chief  part,  as  the  representative  of  his  Church,  in 
the  historic  scene  in  the  Waverley  Market,  Edinburgh, 
when  the  Union  was  solemnly  consummated.  It  was  not 
unfitting  that  one  who  had  done  so  much  to  bring  about 
that  Union  should  be  the  Moderator  of  the  last  General 
Assembly  of  the  Free  Church. 

One  of  the  outstanding  characteristics  of  Dr.  Ross 
Taylor  is  his  business  capacity.  His  skill  in  handling 
figures  has  often  been  commented  on.     He  is  almost  able 


to  make  them  interesting — surely  a  most  rare  accomplish- 
ment. His  speeches  in  his  cajiacity  as  Convener  of  the 
Fund  which  he  has  fostered  with  so  much  care  are  not 
mere  dryas-dust  agglomerations  of  statistics.  He  puts  Ufe 
into  the  dry  bones.  But  his  accomplishments  are  many 
and  varied ;  and  whether  he  be  regarded  as  pastor, 
preacher,  public  speaker,  delxiter,  or  ecclesiastical  leader, 
he  wins  .idmiration.  Although  a  keen  and  skilful  con- 
troversi.ilist,  he  is  ever  courteous.  In  his  private  life 
he  is  kindly,  genial,  and  hospitable.  .\  man,  in  short, 
beloved  by  his  friends  and  respected  even  by  those  who 
differ  from  him  most  widely. 

Carlyle,  in  a  pessimistic  p-issage,  after  characterising  as 
a  fearful  business  that  of  having  to  seek  your  "able  man," 
and  not  knowing  in  what  manner  to  proceed  about  it, 
laments  that  that  is  the  world's  predicament  in  these  times 
of  ours.  But  in  dealing  with  the  pr.tctical  affairs  of  life 
we  cannot  always  accept  literally  the  atrabilarious  outpour- 
ings of  the  Sage.  Alike  in  Church  and  in  State,  the 
ocxasion  usually  produces  the  man.  Certainly  the  Free 
Church  of  Scotland  was  never  without  its  "able  man." 
It  could  boast  a  succession  of  wise  and  able  leaders 
from  the  d-iys  of  the  Disruption  Fathers,  And  the 
United  Church  will  not  want  a  leader  while  it  has  such 
a  man  in  its  councils  as  the  Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Ross 
Taylor. 

A,  Irei„\nd  Robertson. 


Major  and   Minor  Laws' 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 


Im  tAe  sii^t  of 

THUS  the  apostles  appe.al  to  a  higher  court.  They  h.id 
heard  what  had  been  said  to  them  by  the  great 
ruling  men  of  the  city,  "They  called  them,  and  com- 
manded them  not  to  sj>e.^k  at  all  nor  teach  in  the  name  of 
Jesus."  They  made  the  law  on  the  spot.  It  was  a  law  ;  it 
was  issued  by  no  mean  authority.  Yet  the  apostles  treated 
it  with  practical  contempt.  We  make  such  confusion  by 
too  narrowly,  and  sometimes  falsely,  defining  terms  ;  there 
is  a  want  of  keenness  in  our  definitions.  Who  would  deny 
that  this  was  the  law  ?  It  was  spoken  by  the  right  people, 
it  was  spoken  in  answer  to  a  pressing  occasion ;  therefore 
what  had  the  apostles  to  do  but  to  obey  the  law?  The 
apostles  did  not  reason  as  we  do.  It  was  a  law,  not  the 
law.  The  fact  is  that  man  cannot  make  law.  l^w  such  as 
man  makes  is  a  law,  a  temporary  provision,  something  to 
meet  an  occasion,  but  it  does  not  necessarily  go  back  into 
eternity,  without  which  law  is  impossible.  If  we  could  get 
men  to  see  this  we  should  have  a  new  church ;  that  is  to 
say,  the  church  would  l>e  inspired  by  a  new  life,  all  things 
would  be  grander,  the  whole  level  of  thought  and  .iction 
would  be  ele\-aied.  But  this  is  what  you  never  can  get 
some  people  to  understand.  They  think  that  parliaments 
can  make  law.  That  is  the  fatal  fallacy;  they  can  only 
nuke  laws^  Who  can  re.illy  and  truly  see  by  the  eyes  of  his 
soul  the  difference  between  laws  and  law  ?  Let  that  defini- 
tion once  be  granted,  and  we  come  upon  solid  ground  ;  we 
have  then  the  distinction  between  minor  laws  and  major 
laws.  No  body  of  men  had  any  right  to  make  such  a 
statement  as  these  officials  made  to  meet  a  case  that 
was  unprecedented  in  their  experience.  People  should  be 
ven    careful   how  they  make  any   laws.     But  would   not 
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society  l)e  reduced  to  chaos  without  laws  ?  Yes,  perhaps  it 
would.  I  am  not  suggesting  that  there  should  be  no  laws  ; 
I  am  suggesting  that  the  laws  that  are  m.ade  should  be  \-ery 
carefully  considered  before  they  are  established  and  insisted 
ujion.  In  making  l.iws  man  tries  to  stretch  himself  so  as. 
to  co\-er  a  space  that  he  can  never  encompass.  It  is  right 
to  ha\-e  our  little  regulations,  our  statutory  laws,  whatever 
may  be  the  true  meaning  of  that  expression ;  but  he  cannot 
make  laws  who  does  not  understand  that  the  whole  universe 
is  itself  a  system  of  law.  We  are  born  into  an  economy  ;  ai> 
economy  is  to  be  understood  in  this  sense  as  a  plan,  a 
scheme,  an  apjviratus  living,  pertinent,  and  full  of  reward 
and  punishment,  that  man  never  created,  in\-ented,  or 
dreamed.  It  is  not  for  us  to  consider  whether  we  will  be 
born  into  lawlessness  or  into  law ;  all  that  was  settled  with- 
out us.  We  are  born  into  progtessiveness,  into  vitality,  into- 
action  that  cannot  be  stopped.  The  little  child  does  not 
know  that  it  has  come  into  a  place  where  it  must  grow.  It 
may  think  that  it  grows  by  a  kind  of  accident.  Growth  is. 
no  accident,  it  is  the  expression  of  a  great  law.  an  activity. 
We  are  lx>rn  in  silent  uproar.  It  is  a  wonderful  thing  that 
men  do  not  see  this.  They  suppose  that  they  make  the 
laws,  and  they  prove  it  by  unntaking  and  amending  and 
otherwise  connecting  them  with  divers  things  that  are 
coming  and  going.  Law  never  changes  ;  laws  are  alw.iys 
changing :  that  is  the  difference. 

Here  is  a  man,  for  example,  who  says,  "I  am  a  law- 
abiding  citiien."  Indeed  !  what  is  a  law-abiding  citizen  t" 
The  apostles  were  not  law-abiding  citizens,  Lawobiding. 
citizens  never  made  our  civilisation.  I  must  be  very  care- 
ful because  I  am  now  confronted  by  a  gate  which  has  beerv 
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set  up  by  the  law.  I  would  not  l)e  sto(jpcd  \iy  a  gate  ;  I 
would  have  several  questions  to  ask  about  that  gate.  There 
are  times  when  the  gate  must  be  a  final  answer  to  inquiry  ; 
there  are  conditions  upon  which  we  must  not  violate 
boundaries ;  but  these  conditions  are  not  spiritual,  moral, 
eternal  in  the  sense  which  Jesus  Christ  would  put  upon 
these  words.  Said  the  Sanhedrim,  "  We  give  you  this 
law."  Said  the  apostles,  "We  return  it."  "But  you 
ought  to  be  law-abiding  citizens."  "So  we  are;  but 
whether  it  is  right  in  the  sight  of  God  to  obey  you  or  to 
obey  God,  judge  for  yourselves.  Never  forget  the  major 
law ;  never  be  little  servile  creatures  obeying  regulations 
and  byelaws  which  no  man  had  any  right  to  make.  It  is 
the  right  we  challenge.  But  live  in  that  great  calm 
universal  system  of  law  so  full  of  majesty,  so  quiet  with  the 
repose  of  God's  own  peace. 

Look  at  the  text.  The  words  are  very  simple;  they 
ought  to  be  recollected  by  the  poorest  memory.  "  In  the 
s^t  of  God."  Well,  but  perhaps  that  expression  occurs 
in  this  text  only,  and  we  hare  often  been  counselled  from 
this  pulpit  not  to  baild  too  mud)  upon  detached  expressions, 
llut  counsel  is  repeated ;  in  this  case,  however,  there  is  no 
detached  expression.  Here  is  a  philosophy,  a  religion ; 
here  is  the  way  to  peace  and  to  heaven.  We  coald  bring 
together  a  dozen  instances  in  which  this  word  occurs; 
indeed,  this  text  is  one  of  the  largest  in  the  whde  Bible. 
.\ll  the  little  textt  are  big.  "  Jesus  wept " — how  small  the 
text,  how  botmdless  the  suggestion '.  "  God  is  lore,"  and 
all  the  mere  theologians  Cade  away  and  become  wisely 
dumb  before  that  great  doctrine,  that  central,  sublime, 
indestructible  truth.  Let  us  hear  bow  the  text  asserts 
itself  in  point  after  point.  For  example,  in  Lake  xri.  15, 
"that  whidi  is  highly  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination 
in  the  s^t  of  God."  That  is  the  same  word.  Popularity 
does  not  settle  morality.  We  are  cautioned  by  the  great 
writer  of  the  epistle  to  the  Hdirews  against  the  well  stood- 
arounded  sin,  the  enperistaton  (onr^Mrroror),  that  thing 
that  is  appiauded  and  acckumed  and  made  popular.  The 
apostle  says,  "Throw  aside  that  weU-sopported  and  well- 
stood-aronnded  sin.  We  perish  by  permitted  things,  we 
die  under  ficence.  Men,  take  care!  be  not  deceired  by 
the  maltitndinoas  voice  that  bids  yoa  come  to  do  eril." 

Here  Jesus  Christ  makes  a  broad  distinction  between 
human  popularity  and  dirine  approbatioa.  He  says,  "  that 
which  is  bi^iy  esteemed  among  men  is  abomination  in  the 
si^  of  God."  Then  the  vox  populi  is  a  proverb  that 
«e  most  look  more  carefully  into.  All  things  sboold  be 
searched  inio  mote  patiently  and  exhaustively.  To  be  oat 
of  the  fittbion — that  is  it ;  to  get  oat  of  that  is  to  be  a  man. 
Who  made  the  fasfaion?  Who  are  these  selfoppointed 
men  who  pve  the  vogue  and  pass  on  die  masonic  word  ? 
It  may  be  ttf^  it  may  not  be  right,  it  may  be  utterly 
ndoos  and  wrong;  what  we  have  to  get  at  is,  what  is 
esteemed  in  the  si^  of  God  ?  The  Lord  God  who  fiUs 
the  tbrase  win  not  aBow  this  prerogative  to  be  asorped. 
We  mast  tberelbfe  go  to  Hia  for  oar  direction,  gnidancr, 
and  final  satisiKtioa.  Then,  in  Acu  viui  21,  the  apostle 
said,  looking  opon  the  supreme  knave  of  his  age^  "Thy 
heart  is  not  right  in  the  si^  of  God."  Have  hearts  to  be 
looked  upon  by  divine  eyes?  The  answer  is.  Yes,  becaose 
only  such  eyes  can  see  heartSb  "The  Lord  loofcetb  on  the 
heart."  Man  can  only  look  opon  the  ootward  appearance, 
be  is  the  victiaa  of  bis  own  cyesigbt ;  be  does  not  kiM>w  the 
icafity  of  anything,  he  cannot  tec  into  the  very  middle  of 
die  deal  which  he  saws  and  ptanes  with  iron  instmments. 
"Tby  heart  is  not  right  in  the  siigM  of  God."  That  makes 
fife  most  soleom.    Yes,  the  solemnity  of  hie  grows  i^mo 


me.  It  i*  not  in  man  that  liveth  to  direct  his  ways.  It 
how  Oxl  \oftk%,  not  how  man  looks.  I  might  often 
muster  amongit  men,  I  could  get  through  their  gate  and 
laugh  them  to  scorn  when  I  get  ten  yards  r^t  of  thdr  sight ; 
but  it  is  these  eyes  of  fire,  these  spiritual  eyes,  that  haunt 
me,  penetrate  me,  thrill  me,  make  me  cold,  make  me  bom 
with  bluthes  of  the  heart.  Yet  there  is  no  altering  that 
law.  Not  what  we  are  in  relation  to  men,  Iwt  what  we  are 
in  the  sight  of  God,  is  the  law,  and  the  only  law ;  and  if  we 
fail  to  apply  it  we  shall  Ije  thrown  into  the  atmosphere  of 
a  noisome  pestilence,  and  our  manho'^1  will  decay,  and  rot, 
and  perish. 

Then  in  Acts  x.  ji  we  read,  "Thine  aim*  are  had  in 
rememlxance  in  the  sight  of  God."  Not  r^nly  do  the  divine 
eyes  penetrate  the  corruption  of  the  heart,  they  look  cart' 
fully  into  the  motive  of  the  alms — that  impulse  which  lies 
behind  the  deed,  that  mystery  of  cooMMmion  witb  the 
eternal  and  the  ineflable.  Alms,  gifu,  and  the  poor  little 
doles  given  out  to  those  who  are  very  much  deptcssed; 
hunger  sought  out  and  relieved ;  the  king  going  to  the 
pump  that  he  may  work  the  handle  and  get  out  of  the  well 
a  glass  of  water  for  poor  Iraming  thirst  away  yonder :  are 
these  alms?  Yes,  these  are  alms.  Does  God  uke  note  o# 
them  ?  Yes,  God  takes  note  of  every  one  of  them.  He 
knows  about  thatlitde  parcel  that  you  left  on  the  doorstep 
when  you  hammered  the  poor  woman's  door  and  ran  away 
before  she  had  time  to  unlatch  it ;  He  saw  the  httlc  paced 
in  the  makii^  He  saw  how  one  thing  was  pot  opon  (he 
other,  and  the  little  alms  was  made  up  with  cniming  lore 
and  tender  sdicitude,  and  He  saw  how  you  went  home 
and  said  nothirtg  about  it.  "Thine  alms  are  had  in 
remembrance  in  the  sight  of  God."  He  taw  when  yoa 
helped  a  poor  creature  over  a  difficult  place.  For  there  are 
more  alms  than  the  giving  of  money.  You  enoooiaged  a 
struggling  yoaiq;  soul ;  he  said  he  woald  like  to  have  a 
chance,  and  you  gave  him  one.  That  was  piety ;  that  was 
written  in  heaven.  Then  are  we  to  give  our  alms  and  deal 
oat  charities  according  to  a  scale  that  is  popofav  ?  Kever ; 
we  are  to  do  everything  "  in  the  sight  of  God."  There  is 
no  joy  like  doing  good  by  stealth.  A  poor  creatme  rnmts 
to  my  boose  speaking  the  Engliib  fcmgBage  impcrfccily.aad 
if  I  do  not  there  and  then  pwe  her  montj  she  wfll,  ibe 
says,  drown  hersdf.  That  appeal  does  not  ntceaiiay 
aflect  me.  I  know  a  poor  creature,  and  have  known  that 
poor  creature  ten  years  and  more,  and  she  is  never 
tragically  romantic,  never  dreams  aboot  drowing  hcndt 
It  is  better  to  go  to  her  and  to  give  her  jost  ooe  scwtlfiiil 
of  cools  on  diese  bitter  icy  days.  It  may  be  right  now  and 
then  to  reply  to  lamaaoe,  it  is  always  right  torcapoad  to 
the  silent  datms  of  hooeit  snffering. 

Then,  again,  yoa  fb>d  the  apostle  becomsng  very  theo- 
logical in  Galatiaas  iia.  1 1,  for  be  says,  "  No  1 
by  die  bw  in  the  sight  of  God"  The  word  "j 
supposed  to  be  theological,  and  thescfore  is  avoided.  We 
have  ceased  to  speak  aboat  jnstifkatinn  by  £Mtb ;  we  base 
lost  die  sweet  old  •monKr  dream  of -d»e  witMm  of  ifce 
Spirit."  We  now  speak  ap«Klale.  It  it  a  poor  dtfe,  it 
win  go  oot  tonight;  diere  wfll  be  another  dtte  t»monow. 
Bat  the  great  doctrine  of  jnsttf&catioa  by  fulh  and  the  en- 
joymeot  of  the  witaeas  of  the  dtvioc  Spirit,  thcae  an  the 
things  diot  abide.  These  are'  no*  wcffdmea  tho*  fO«  am 
wear  threacftore,  these  ai 
■Mimons  that  grow  by 
Biystery  and  the  fiigbt  of  life. 

Here,  then,  is  oar  standard— -  In  the 
That  is  the  aaotto,  that  is  the  law,    Yo«  caa 
it,  yoa  cannot  amend  it.    If  we,  by  dw  pomw  «#  *e  Owa 
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of  Christ,  can  obey  this  law,  that  all  things  are  to  be  judged 
in  the  sight  of  God,  what  a  day  to-morrow  will  be  !    In  all  that 
great  sky  there  will  not  be  room  enough  for  the  sunshine,  it 
will  be  pinched  for  space.     If  we  could  look  at  all  questions 
in  the  high  light  of  God's  immediate  presence  and  criticism, 
we  should  be  simply  calm  ;  if  needful,  defiant ;  occasionally, 
scornful ;  always  in  sympathy  with  God.     This  is  the  right 
standard  by  which  to  judge  everything.    Without  a  standard 
who   can  judge  at  all,  or  what  man  would  undertake  to 
pronounce  an  opinion  upon  a  straight  line  or  a  line  not 
straight  without  calling  aid  to  his  eyes  or  to  his  hands? 
He  says,  "  This  looks  straight — where  is  the  level  ?  "    What 
is  the  level?     The  spirit-level.     What  is  the  spirit-level? 
That  little  fluid  that  has  a  sort  of  empty  place  in  it  that 
will  not  deceive  ;  that  moving,  trembling  little  thing  that 
never  told  a  lie.     Reach  me  that  spirit-level.     I  know  that 
to   all   appearance   this   line    is   straight  enough,    but    the 
moment  I  apply  to  it  the  spirit-level,  behold  a  revelation  is 
made  to  me  ;  I   am  taught  not   to  trust  my  eyesight  on 
critical  occasions,   but  to   make  an  appeal  to  that  which 
existed  before    it  existed — the    spirit-level    by  which   the 
worlds  were  made  and  all  true  geometry  established.     You 
must  have  the  right  standard.     You  thought  the  other  day 
before  this  snow  came  down  that  you  had   draped   your 
windows  in   vernal  white;   you  asked  your  neighbours  to 
look  at  the  curtains,  and  they  said.  How  well  washed !  how 
really  beautiful  and  spotless  !     Then  the  silent  snow  fell — 
where  are  the  curtains  and  all  their  whiteness  then  ?     The 
snow  did  not  rebuke,  the  snow  has  no  critical  or  censorious 
tongue ;  it  simply  lies   there   on   the  earth,    and   without 
saying  a  word  it    makes   all    your   muslin   and   calico   or 
cambric,  or  whatever  it  may  be,  look  quite  grey  and  unworthy 
of  the  occasion.     So  it  ever  is  when  we  get  to  the  right 
standard ;    the    right    standard    is    "  the    sight    of    God." 
Moralities  that  pass  muster  with  applause  dare  not  show 
themselves  when  the  snow  of  the  divine  purity  is  about  and 
when  we  can  see  the  true  whiteness.     There  are  colours 
within  colours.     Colours  often  tell  lies.     Sometimes  we  put 
colours  into  false   relations.     The  fine  painting  that   you 
thought  ruddy  with  latent  life  looks  quite  pale  this  morning. 
What  is  it  ?     It  is  the  snow  ;  that  white  snow  takes  all  the 
ruddiness  out  of  the  painted  cheek  that  hangs  upon  your  wall, 
and  you  say.  How  mistaken  I  have  been  about  that  picture ! 
it  looks  to  me  most  pale.     No    change   has   taken   place 
in  the  picture,  the  picture  is  to-day  what  it  was  a  month  ago ; 
only  during  that  month  the  snow  has  fallen,  and  the  snow 
alters  all  colours  ;  without  fuss  and  without  noise,  the  snow 
makes  the  artist  hang  his  pictures  again.     It  is  even  so  with 
this  wonderful  thing  called  "  the  sight  of  God."     I  seem  to 
be  giving  the  customer  full  weight ;  the  customer  declares 
that  he  saw  you  weigh  the  thing.    He  did  not ;  he  does  not 
know  that  trick  of  the  finger  that  can  alter  the  balance.    He 


thinks  I  am  an  honest  man  and  would  not  for  the  world 
deceive  him  to  the  extent  of  half  an  ounce,  and  yet  I  have 
managed  even  when  he  was  apparently  looking  straight  at 
me  to  change  the  weight,  and  I  have  robbed  the  man. 
But  God  saw  me ;  He  made  the  scales  ;  He  was  the  first 
user  of  scales;  He  weighs  the  mountains  in  scales.  If 
this  rule  of  scaling  and  weighing  were  applied  to  London, 
London  would  be  ashes  to-morrow  morning. 

So  then  we  are  not  left  without  a  rule.  We  know  well 
enough  what  to  do,  and  we  know  what  is  right ;  and  walking 
by  that  rule,  we  walk  and  work  no  longer  for  social  effect,  we 
do  not  care  about  appearances.  Mourning  that  is  put  on 
because  we  must  be  in  the  fashion  is  not  mourning  ;  it  is  a 
lie  in  crape.  That  which  is  done  out  of  the  heart  is  truly 
done ;  that  which  is  done  for  God's  sake  is  true.  Oh,  the 
hypocrisy  of  man,  the  knavery,  the  downright  pitiable  in- 
sincerity of  all  these  things  !  Yet  if  we  appeal  to  the  sight 
of  God,  all  things  are  changed  ;  we  are  changed  because 
God's  law  is  in  us  and  God  Himself  is  watching  us.  Then 
all  things  are  sanctified  by  simplicity,  and  man  is  almost  as 
honest  as  the  divine  righteousness.  Operating  under  this 
great  rule,  "  the  sight  of  God,"  we  are  no  longer  in  fear  of 
social  consequences.  It  is  sad  to  me  to  hear  people  say. 
"  What  will  Society  say  about  this  ?  "  What  is  Society  ? 
Where  does  it  live  ?  Who  made  it  ?  Who  gave  it  authority  ? 
Who  made  it  a  despot  or  a  tyrant  ?  What  I  want  to  do  in 
my  best  moments  is  to  please  God. 

Out  of  all  this  there  comes  a  sublime  philosophy— that 
disobedience  is  sometimes  the  highest  obedience.  The 
apostles  were  disobedient  to  the  power  that  tried  to 
rebuke  them,  but  they  were  obedient  to  the  heavenly 
Spirit.  Let  us  take  care  lest  we  be  working  the  mystery 
of  obedience  in  a  wrong  spirit ;  let  us  take  care  lest  we 
are  obedient  in  things  that  are  ephemeral,  or  ephemeral 
in  their  relations  and  disobedient  to  the  eternal  spirit,  the 
eternal  law.  All  things  must  go  under — under  that  law, 
or  fall  consentingly  into  the  music  of  its  movement.  Do 
not  mistake  this  application  of  the  text.  There  are  some 
persons  who  say.  He  or  she  has  died  and  is  now  in  the 
presence  of  God.  Nothing  of  the  kind ;  that  is  pagan 
nonsense.  We  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God.  This 
is  not  a  dramatic  trick  by  which  a  man  breathes  his  last 
and  then  goes  into  the  presence  of  God.  "Thou  God 
seest  me " ;  "  All  things  are  naked  and  open  unto  the 
eyes  of  Him  with  whom  we  have  to  do";  "The  eyes 
of  the  Lord  go  to  and  fro  throughout  the  whole  earth." 
Oh,  these  semi-paganisms,  these  most  wretched  and 
crushing  fallacies !  that  a  man  who  died  according  to 
the  flesh  last  night  is  in  the  presence  of  God  this  morning  ! 
Such  words  are  uttered  by  Christian  lips,  but  Christian 
lips  need  the  refining  fire.  One  day  we  may  come  to 
know  that  we  are  always  in  the  presence  of  God. 


The  Solitariness  of  Christ's  Sufferings.— Jesus  was 
indeed  a  lonely  being  in  the  world.  With  all  the  exquisite 
tenderness  of  His  human  sympathies — touched  with  the  feeling 
of  our  every  sinless  infirmity — with  a  heart  that  could  feel  for  a 
peasant's  sorrow,  and  an  eye  that  could  beam  with  tenderness 
on  an  infant's  face,  He  was  yet  one  Who,  wherever  He  went, 
and  by  whomsoever  surrounded,  was,  in  the  secrecy  of  His  inner 
being,  profoundly  alone.  .  .  .  What  children  are  to  the  mature- 
minded  man,  the  rest  of  mankind  were  to  Jesus.  Nay,  such  an 
illustration  falls  far  short  of  conveying  to  us  an  adequate  repre- 
sentation of  the  measureless  inferiority  of  all  other  minds  to 
that  mighty,  mysterious  Spirit  that  dwelt  in  the  bosom  of  Jesus. 
"He  was  in  the  world,  and  the  world  was  made  by  Him,  yet 
the  world  knew  Him  not."  "  The  Light  shone  in  the  darkness, 
and  the  darkness  comprehended  it  not."  He  was  a  Being  bom 
from  a  loftier  sphere,  and  living  on  a  grander  scale  than  the 


other  sons  of  men.  He  had  nothing  in  common  with  the  spirit 
of  the  times  in  which  He  lived.  His  views,  principles,  motives, 
associations,  object  of  life,  were  not  those  of  His  own  nation, 
nor  of  any  land  or  clime  on  earth  :  they  were  drawn  from  the 
infinite,  the  eternal.  Nothing  can  be  clearer,  from  the  simple 
narrative  of  the  Gospels,  than  that  to  those  among  whom 
the  earthly  life  of  Jesus  was  spent.  He  was  an  unintelligible 
being;  they  could  not  comprehend  Him,  however  much  they 
might  be  constrained  to  love  Him.  He  moved  among  a 
narrow-minded,  grovelling,  sensual  race,  breathing  a  spirit  of 
ineffable  purity  and  holiness.  Cast  upon  an  age  and  among 
a  people  intensely  selfish,  in  a  state  of  society  where  the 
conflicting  passions  of  hostile  classes  and  races  surrounded 
Him  with  an  atmosphere  of  bigotry  and  contention,  His  mind 
was  ever  calmly  revolving  designs  of  uni  versal  benevolence,  of 
self-sacrificing  love  to  all  mankind. — Dr.  John  Caird. 
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PROFESSOR  SIMS  WOODHEAD  IN   HIS  STUDY 


Professor  Sims  Woodhead  of  Cambridge 

A  Temperance  Worker 


FAMILIES  of  Woodheads  have  been  settled  in  York- 
shire for  many  centuries,  although  the  village  from 
which  they  take  their  patronymic  is  on  the  borders  of 
Lancashire,  Yorkshire,  and  Cheshire.  Before  I  had  the 
pleasure  of  meeting  Dr.  Sims  Woodhead  at  Cambridge,  the 
member  of  the  clan  who  most  interested  me  was  Abraham 
Woodhead,  the  translator  of  St.  Teresa.  He  was  born 
in  :6o8  at  Maltham,  in  the  parish  of  Almondbury,  or 
Ambury,  in  Yorkshire.  His  father,  John  Woodhead  of 
Thornhill,  gave  him  an  excellent  education,  first  at  Wake- 
field and  then  at  University  College,  Oxford.  He  was  one 
of  the  proctors  of  the  University  in  1641,  and  remained 
firmly  loyal  to  Charles  I.  during  the  Civil  War.  When 
the  New  Parliament  sought  to  induce  the  University  to 
take  the  Solemn  League  and  Covenant,  with  threats  to 
abrogate  the  statutes  in  case  of  a  refusal,  Mr.  Woodhead 
made  so  firm  an  opposition  that  the  scheme  was  abandoned. 
Some  of  his  works  were  written  at  York  House,  while  he 
was  acting  as  tutor  to  the  young  Duke  of  Buckingham.  In 
the  years  preceding  the  Restoration  this  distinguished 
scholar  lived  in  retirement  at  Hoxton.  In  1660  His 
Majesty's  Commissioners  recalled  him  to  the  University. 
He  had,  however,  by  this  time  embraced  the  Roman 
Catholic  religion,  and  preferred  to  remain  in  the  quiet  of 
his  suburban  home,  where  he  died,  in  1678,  at  the  age  of 
70.  His  best  legacy  to  the  world  were  the  two  black-letter 
quartos  which  contain  his  excellent  Old  English  translation 
of  the  writings  of  his  favourite  saint.  An  article  might  be 
written  on  the  discrepancies  between  St.  Teresa's  translators, 


and  it  often  happens  that  the  Ijeginner  in  Spanish,  toiling 
laboriously  with  the  aid  of  Dalton,  Lewis,  or  Woodhead, 
may  find  his  own  rendering  contradicted  by  one  translator 
and  confirmed  by  another.  There  will  be  general  agree- 
ment, I  think,  that  in  vigour,  raciness,  and  understanding 
no  modern  translator  has  improved  upon  Woodhead. 

It  is  a  tempting  task  to  set  side  by  side  the  two  most 
eminent  Englishmen  of  the  name  of  Woodhead;  but  I  must 
apologise  for  this  long  introduction,  all  the  more  because 
the  Cambridge  Professor  of  Pathology  does  not  claim  any 
kinship  with  the  Royalist  divine  beyond  the  fact  that  both 
are  of  Yorkshire  birth.  Huddersfield  is  the  native  town  of 
Dr.  German  Sims  Woodhead.  His  father,  Joseph  Wood- 
head,  J.P.  (formerly  M.P.  for  the  Spen  Valley  Division),  is 
proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Huddersfield  Examiner,  a 
paper  of  Liberal  politics  and  large  local  circulation.  Al- 
though now  aged  80,  Mr.  Joseph  Woodhead  is  in  full 
activity  of  mind  and  body,  and  with  the  assistance  of  two 
of  his  sons  continues  to  conduct  his  newspaper.  He 
belongs  to  that  noble  Nonconformist  race  which  Mr.  Glad- 
stone said  was  the  backbone  of  the  Liberal  party.  Himself 
a  convinced  Congregationalist  from  the  age  of  16,  he  was 
at  one  time  a  member  of  Dr.  Brace's  church  in  Hudders- 
field, and  later  of  Milton  Church.  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Joseph 
Woodhead  have  been  almost  lifelong  teetotalers,  and  they 
brought  up  their  five  boys  in  the  same  principles.  They 
have  good  cause  to  look  with  pride  on  the  results  of  this 
education,  for  several  of  them  have  distinguished  them- 
selves, not  only  in  many  different  branches  of  athletics,  but 
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In  (l\i<  MKMttvr  litnwii  ol  lilV.  I.rmlx  l.llmitU  ivi«  louklnii 
l\o|)t<l\illy  to  Me.  Kii\(>iii  Wtxiithmtl'it  ninilliiAUuo  lor  tl\(> 
(.Vnlrnl  l>ivli«l<»i\. 

Khtrv  «)i'l|iii\i  Mitkl  tho  Um\m  i*  (null(lt)i)»l  In  Num»  l^mlllcN. 
ri»t\»itmH  \\'«>\»»llu'«\rit  wwUi  "(ivnnnu"  wrtK  \\w  onlv  noor 
v<'lrtli\>>  \vl\o  uluiwol  n  low  f>»  m'inw'o,  iu\tl  it  wu*  luwulhly 
l\e«rlnM  >>l  l\li«  llwl  Imtplieil  \\w  l«>y.  U«'n\tt»er  mu'pMmit 
l\u«l  Ww\  liMi))(>iii,  liNtllun  n)nU<i)*,  Ai\(t  wool  utrn l\ni\lM\i\«l 
W^U  titllyrr  oittl  Mm*  t>\\v  \ww\\  lo  ll\«<  kwi\  Voikuhlio 

ItlMtltk  vtl    |)\<>II«>    IWOI). 

'r\v\>  «(\»l»Uliii\«  *llvl»W»l  l^l*  ihod^lu*  i\*  i\  Imy !  lu' 
wImIuhI  Ut  Itp  vIllxM  A  iltHior  w  m\  ohuiivcor,  not  «i\  editor 
ov  rt  ivmvnulUt.  At  n  tl»i\\«>'x  Mituul  lkr|tt  liy  Mimn  ll<\lhit 
MmikI))  \w  \wi>\\v\\  n  th\MA)U|ilt  iliillii));  in  Knttlish  KoltJtTt)!, 
IIIk  litDt  t««\<h«r  U  »lt)l  aIIv«s  hiuI  cun  point  to  ivit  n  f«\v 
mnn^wftil  n>inUt<Mx  unvl  l>u»»int>!«»  m«>»\  wlyo  rtn^lvwl  fh»i« 
\\py  {\w»  tsvrly  ti«inii\ji>  'IVo  v>l  Ion  m  Iuk>I  Mi^iwU  \vIuw« 
»wt««>«  ownr  to  i«c  «w  th»  Hpv,  J«tu«*»  M«iKhi  of  ShcfHcKI, 
«n«l  tho  K»>v,  ht^WrU'k  Mooiv,  of  Uitn»in>il\«n»>l>\>ll»  Con^w 
jj,»llonrtlwl  tninistct^,  Anoth«M'  of  vvunv^j  i  ioinxtn  \VtvvHlh»>(urs 
lVi«>n<U  iw  hoyluuHl  w««  \\w  pKloxt  son  of  \\\p  Kew  Pr,  Hiwh\ 
uow  VWt'ontrolW  «rf  »h«i!t<n«M«l  l\>M  t>tti*H>  in  l,\>n»l.' 
*\\\\  itnothvM  tl\c  l«lt>  l5»H\rjn>  lti»H>k,  la out^i  on  Kn\h>vol>  > 
in  tl\*'  I'nivrvsity  of  K«)inhtn^lt,  who  oontrihni»Hl  mioIv 
4kvlntir«l>lt)  woik  to  tlu'  < '/^t/^Vi^y^'  Kx|HHlition  Kt'|«>rt!«, 

Thitty fiw  ytN»r*  «>io  thwx-  worv  low  Ivttpr  mIwh^In  n\ 
Vo)k*lvi»\>  th«n  MuvUKMst^t'Ul  (.\>lli>^v,  which  w*«  fonndtnl  t\> 
\M\>vuh>«  )i\>\>\l  MH\<nvlinv  «^l«»N»tion  for  th<>*\m«  of  Noiu\n\ 
(\u«ni»t«,  The  htNuhwHHtcr  At  thAt  tin\p  w««  Nh\  SI\iO|Hs 
\.l.-H„  A  nv»n  vx|  vH»t»n>s«i«hr\i  rttt«i>\n>«>ntH ;  ther\>  wax  rtlw> 
«i\  t>x\**Urt\t  tnAthciwAtivftl  n\**tt>r,  Mr>  Miller,  AUcrwAnU 
««H?rpt»ry  \>f  Iho  VWnifr*l  MwiU^*!  l\«incil,  At  M\uUWr»- 
KpKI  i\»U«^«  th*  \H>y  v»st««H\'  \wrriwl  t^'  «ot««  j)H«ts  thovt^jh 
h«>  WAS  »«nt>r  hv^\i  oi  th<>  svhvH^l,  hxmx  his  fethcr  he 
iv^^flxiHl  v\M\At«nl  «ih"i\>  Atwl  t«aAnA)5tfmct\»  Ait  K>  hi« 
ti[««<»r«l  r««iUt\^.  Tho  (\owl)i  <\(  S>\»tt,  Tlw*  kvrAv,  Oick^ix*, 
*xvX  li«\u^  KUv«t  wriv  tN\t|Y  )>vtt  in  hiv  lMnvU<  An«l  h<«  still 
k««|Mi  A  wArtw  ArtWtKMx  Uhi  th*  WAwrky*  i^«>«|HHiAlly  "The 
^Wtnnr*  \M  N>i^^r\  fvw  "  Km\um\vI,"  "W'xnity  J''*ir,",Anv< 
''  Tukwuk  "  hAtr  iM  hi*  UxyhvHHl's  t"«\\>«»<tt>*<  In  his hvtsy 
hf*?  M  K"^\\\U\\\^v  \w  hAs  liuW  ttt\>o  f(w  t>o\t4 T««vUtV)j> 
Wvrtwx^M  WAS  th«  h*'^>  01  his  s\*h»H\Kh>>''s  *«»•  «  w^»«Kl  Iv? 
\hth\H>lt,  \  thnxk,  t\>  l\n\l  «n.v  Kt^l^hnwu  v>»  lV>HN»«Mr 
\\\H>v<ht*\<S  cnvu\,'u»\- \\t\^^  hAs  tNArri«\l  m>  str\»«vtomly  into 
|vrAV<i<v  thi>  ivivNvU  v*«  the  iH\N»ttsst  vM  thf  r«r«A»vs> 

Lite  in  S«iiivbur«h 
At  (h*  i^n  of  v^htvvtx  h<>  M\  llvHHiwtMd  OoiHct 

hv  suui)  w\*vlWh\«'  M  KiJmhurvsh  Vni\A^^l,v»  »u\i  >t>  th* 
ItiiMtWMH  tM)>*lA)  h«  foMtMt  A  sc\XM\v)  h\»n<N  ''  K\iinU)ivihx" 
K*  tftM  M^  "i»  ot\«  of  th«  U\st  )^Uc«s  u\  th«  wvhKI 
in  >lt^i«h  W  w^vi^iv^  \  «\»y  |WU»»«  his  Ufe  «<\dtr  thuT 
•sififit^'H-  »twvi>\  |4Ay,  a»hI  <.S\r<stiA«  ^^s^v^v««  Fr\>«\  his 
Ht^l)ftitv^s  At  N*wiivft«v>»x  h<>  «wvi\>  his  Ws\v  *wry  uwvrtxitx^ 
KkltM  V»\i>w««\v  ^^>  ^h**  Sv>«th  IVrx\l(t«\  whw*  in  the  v\nirs<f 
of  y«M*  h»  »^HiK\l  wn\W«  «M»\Y  ivJ'  »h\v^  jtittsxl  t\>Aohws 
^R^  h»w  ttXAvW  »h*  >w<\ivvMkl  s\"h\y4s  v>f  Kvli»xlH>mh  r\H\ow««\l 
<^IOM|iMMt   tte  WVtlti      His    h«^l    )V(\4. 

occH)>ik«  th«  ctMtir  th««x  h«Ki  hy  his  iKftthvsr,  thAt  of  lw«l«n)*  i 
V<\^vv(  ^.^*»x»  vx»  l-c^iv^  Ivvr  «\H>K^> ;  AW\Amk»  <.>tt«vteoim 
Km  ^  hc««»s«ry ;  JN^vhfsssvH  ^»h>w  J^ir  \V\lhA«\)  l^»r«w  (to 
«»v«UM»vVv  Hw  h<N>t\i  5^r  R\J(h^  t'hriMxsvw  vWhvw  ht«  Ust 
c\m«*v  v>»  Vkhwiv*  \>»x  MAtvriA  XI«^iK«^  Ah  cxvnt  ^vf  ex>?<x 
Vitv*tr»  ix«KHv«(  VK**  the  vxsit  v>«  HttxKfy,  v>l  whvvw  c\>v>r«> 
\Vf  W>^Mr««   iV    \\\HXlh««vi  )v<«uxs  A   vixSvi  wv\^K\^i\>»x. 


"  Ihixh'y."  I\c  Knyn,  "was  u  flue  (Mcher;  ev«ry  Rul))ect 
srftnril  to  gitiw  tinder  his  h«i\ds.  He  \vti»  \vonilerl\illy 
I'loNTV  \\iil\  t  hulk  on  ihr  hlnokhoArtl,  iiml  l\ml  n  ivmniknhio 
Kill  loi  liu'ul  (<.\|>OMiiion," 

AinonB»il  othor  tlistinnuiNhal  i»cn  to  whom  Dr.  Wood- 
lu'ttd  rtcknow lodges  a  drlu  of  jjratitudc  mo  TrofcssorH 
Knlhoiloid  und  Snndorit ;  I'tofossor  llmnilion,  now  in 
Ahordcen  ;  Lord  l.lstor  (ihon  Mr.  Joseph  I  .istor),  to  whom 
he  iu'ted  as  dirsser  «n»l  oloi  k,  und  one  of  whaso  meduls  he 
w«K  lortnimto  onoii^h  to  eiun,  lie  nlso  l<>i»ri\ed  muoh  frv^m 
l'h>les*or  Simpson,  \h\  ("Itoul  Muirhoad,  Piolossor  I'hione, 
Mr.  Wttlker,  aiuI  Dr.  Argyll  UoUertson.  The  last  of  these, 
AM  iMAny  i^deis  «ro  AWAre,  is  one  of  the  tnosl  t^Mehrated 
ooulisls  in  Ihitain,  «nd  lor  several  years  Mr,  W'oodluwd 
thotmhlol  npooiwiisinj;  inthisilireotion.At  hecould  noi  >l;»nd 
th«  want  «)f  sleo)s  and  he  wished  to  avoid  tho  night  work 
that  so  lYotpientlv  fttlls  to  tho  lot  of  the  genond  prnotilioner. 

Althovijih  he  ivhises  to  ol«im  credit  lor  any  exoeptional 
indiiiUry  ««  «k  attidont,  Mr.  Woudhead  filled  up  his  odd 
horns  in  readiixjj  geuloity  utxder  Professor  Aixhil«\ld  tieikio, 
physios  nnder  tho  late  I'mftessor  \\  ti.  "IVit,  anvl  maihemiitios 
under  the  lAtt>  lhi>l«saor  Kelland.    It  was  true  in  his  ease, 

in  »Muntless  others,  that  the  man  with  the  ten  talents 
.  KN  h«i\lo!<t  tv>  liain  tho  ton  i.donts  more.  Ue  j{rad«ate<l 
Nt.H.  in  »8y8,  stnilied  for  sotne  time  in  Vienna,  whore 
he  devx>te*l  himself  to  ophthahxxolo^'  and  |wthoKx|iy,  «t>- 
tnrnet)  t\)  take  his  M.D„  and  nx«rrie<l  in  i.^Si  Mituj 
Harriett  St,  t'kir  YAtes,  of  Kdinhni^h.  This  is  the  rough 
otitline  of  his  yoArs  of  )we|wrAtiv«\. 

Meatywhile,  the  vi^ionnis  yovitxg  YorkshirrtnAn  xvas  fond 
of  s|H>ri  as  well  as  i»f  stmly.  He  played  Iwtlvdl  in  the 
I'trixtrslty  teatn,  an»l  was  a  ^hhhI  sprinter  t^hvinilixHl  yArv.ls 
atul  ijvwrter  txdle)  and  a  t^ir  juixx)ver  in  the  Scottish  intv^ 
l^\iver«ilY  sihm'Is,  he  and  his  brother  Kmest  rt'itrvsentiixg 
their  Vnivwsity  fxwr  three  ye«r*.  One  of  his  fax-ourite 
amuseixxents  in  winter  was  skatiixg  on  Ouddingston  LocK, 
At\d  he  mav  l\,ot<  fovn\evl  \Mxe  of  thAt  crvxwd  xvhich 
Stexmson  \IomiiU^x  so  oh.oi«i>V)S'y  in  *' riotnres^jue  Notes"; 
*'*l'he  surfixix  is  thix^k  xvith  |>eo|»le  m\>vi«\g  easily  and 
swittl,v,  AUvl  UN»i\ii\ji  At  A  thoitsand  grA^vful  iiw^litxatiwxs ; 
the  OMXvd  oi>ens  and  olvwes,  and  ke*>|w  tnovinji  thixnt^ih 
itself  like  watoi,  and  the  i\x  ri«|«  to  half  a  mvle  Axvay 
with  the  tlxi»\)j  ste^l.  As  ni^iht  dntxirs  on,  the  sinjjle  tv^ures 
nxelt  into  the  dusk,  until  \M\ly  an  obsexxre  star,  and  wuniiv^j 
and  )ivMi\<  *^  hlaok  ohistei^,  is  x-isiWe  U|>on  the  lochx  A 
little  lotxjior,  Atxd  the  hrst  tvutch  is  kindted  atxd  )xe^n«  to 
Ait  rapidly  aoiwss  the  ice  in  «  rii^t  of  y^iiow  refiectioix, 
and  this  is  folloxv^i  by  another  Atxd  atxv^ther,  until  tho 
xvhv>le  tiold  is  l\ill  ot'  skiuuniiv<  lights," 

Dn  John  Pulsfori 
l^x  Suix\iAys  the  x\^uixy  stuvlent  Wkx^  hinxMtflO  AlbiWy 
Stivrt  l\M\)jrv^tiw»Al  t'huu^x,  the»\  \n\der  the  ministry  of 
Kev.  J|o>\n  ^^»l*txv^^,  Ue  lYttxaitxed  in  cvMxmvtiv^x  with  this 
chuu^h,  AS  mcmlwr  ami  v^ffiotshwiw,  duritx^  his  eijthteen 
xxNurs'  stay  itx  l\\hnU»r)th.  'llw  «intly  mystic,  with  his 
(H>autilVd  c\MX\Yj>ti\MX  \^  life  and  hii  ethewAlis«\i  latx^xM^e^ 
exercised  a  |H\^Html  intlwnce  on  young  nxe«»  Albany 
Street  Vas  ctox<\hfd  to  the  )ml(iit  »te|>s  '>vs.  And 

nx  D«.  \\>lsKxid'^  hotxxe  in  IVahyn^le  Of^-  ivxjuAint- 

Mxce  ben^n  in  the  ve«ti^  or  »t  the  church  door  «•» 
\kAvKv)«t>1  in  A  chanxxivm  «oci«l  circkv  Mr$.  \Voo(ttMM)> 
who  ly^-Amc  A  member  of  M^  F«Mbrd'^  church  when 
m\l,  had  «  iht*|»  rvverHW*  tor  hiin.  *l  »h«H 
.v.<v«v  tctMewbtr,"  *hc  s«y$.  ''wK»t  «  |x(etty  »%hl  it  >k«s 
vx-hi^n  IV,  INiteftMd  ba)>ti4C\i  a  h)k^\  He  wovM  ki$s  it 
t«wdcr^-  And  ho)d  it  in  his  Arms  with  «  hi^KMiiif  fo«dnt(«» 
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as  if  he  could  not  bear  to  give  it  back 
to  the  «or)d.^'  Fortunate  in  his  own 
pastor,  Mr.  Woodhead  was  n<-\>er 
much  of  a  wanderer.  He  went  oc- 
oasionaUy  to  hear  the  kader  of  the 
Oongregational  body  in  Edinbui^h, 
l)r.  Lindsay  Alexander,  whose  fine 
church  on  Geoige  IV.  Bridjre  is  now 
under  the  charge  of  the  Rev.  Henr>- 
Paraaby.  Mr  Woodhead  shared  the 
ge»»e»al  admiiation  for  l>r.  .\le.\anders 
serwons,  though  he  thought  thein  too 
Ibnua)  and  polished.  He  also  went 
to  hear  Prpfessor  Flint's  lectures  on 
ITieisro  at  OW  St.  Cieorge's,  and  v> 
oaskmaUy  wvmld  listen  to  Dr.  Mac- 
gtegorvSt.  Cuthbert"s>  and  Or,  Whyte. 
He  was  in  Edinburgh  when  Henry  l>iuininond  began  his 
work  among  the  students,  ai>d  enjo\-ed  the  privilege  of  his 
personal  friendship. 

Dr.  Woodhead  was  er^aged  from  about  1879  in 
tnafihing  anatomy  ami  th«t  pathology,  aitd  in  carryiivs 
on  original  investigaiions  in  these  subjects  in  the  Minto 
House  School  of  MedtciDe,  the  University  of  Edinburgh, 
the  Royal  Infiimaty,  and  the  Laboratory  of  the  Royal 
CoU^e  of  Physicians.  Pathology,  fat  which  he  had 
won  a  gold  medal  on  his  M.D.  graduation  thesis, 
was  already  occui^ii^  most  of  his  time  and  thought 
In  iSSi  he  became  senior  assistant  to  Dr.  Greenfield, 
Proiessor  of  Padtoiogy  in  die  UniversiQ-,  then  forming 
a  ftiend^ip  which  only  strengthmed  in  succeedii^ 
yens,    when    Dr.    Woodhead    was    appointed    Superin- 


MKa.  »\>OI>HKAD 


tendent  of  the  Laboiator)-  of  the 
Roynl  College  of  Ph>-sicians  in 
Edinburgh.  He  came  to  London 
in  1S90  as  Director  of  the  Labora- 
tones  of  the  Conjoint  Board  ol 
the  Royal  Collies  of  Physicians 
(London)  and  Surgeons  (England). 
He  settled  at  Clapham.and  liecame 
.1  deacon  of  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers's 
church.  Five  years  ago  Dr.  Wood- 
head  was  appointed  Professor  oi 
Pathology  in  Cambridge  Universii)-; 
he  edits  ^eJ<mniti/«fJ\Uk0/tgr,  and 
has  published  several  works,  iK>tably 
his  ''Practical  Pathology"  in  1S83, 
and  "Bacteria  and  their  Products" 
in  1900. 


Life  at  Cambridge 
Ignorant  outsiders  are  apt  to  imagine  that  the  life  of 
a  University  professor  is  a  dream  of  idyllic  repose.  Visit 
Cambri<^  on  a  May  afternoon,  when  die  lilacs,  laburnums, 
and  dtesmuts  are  in  blossom,  and  you  get  a  new  revelation 
of  the  truth  of  Browning's  lines : 

How  good  is  maa's  life,  tlie  msr  Irrias :  ^*  'i*  ^  OM>i^7 
AU  Kis  keut  umI  kb  smI  ami  kb  seises  f  jr  em  ia  joy  ! 

WaU:  aloc^  die  clean,  silent  streets ;  pass  down  some  narrow 
lane  between  towerii^  walls  of  dark  masonry,  under  a 
sculptured  archway  into  the  fairyland  of  the  riverside,  and 
the  beauty  seems  an  almost  too  datriing  contrast  with  the 
squalor  and  noisomeness  of  the  London  suburbs  through 
which  you  passed  on  your  journey,  the  miles  of  little  shabl^ 
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houses  encroaching  ever  farther  upon  the  pure  country,  the 
new  St.  Pancras  of  Willesden,  the  Tottenham  which  is 
another  Bethnal  Green.  Rest  for  a  while  on  one  of  those 
iron  l>enches,  and  watch  the  Ixnts  gh'ding  under  the  bridge, 
the  little  parties  of  oarsmen,  the  student  leaning  back  in  the 
bow  with  a  book  which  he  languidly  pretends  to  read,  the 
gaily  dressed  girls  with  their  Bond  Street  millinery  looking 
a  little  out  of  place  on  the  water,  the  solitary  canoeists,  the 
groups  who  smoke  and  chatter  on  the  bank,  and  the  black 
swallows  which  dart  perpetually  across  the  stream.  The 
tennis  players  in  their  white  suits  seem  a  part  of  the 
spring  landscape,  and  all  around  stretches  the  soft  green 
velvet  of  ancient  lawns.  There  is  a  high  rough  east  wind 
which  threatens  rain  even  in  this  terrestrial  paradise,  and 
the  sun  has  disappeared  early ;  but  the  translucent  green  of 
May  holds  sunshine  within  itself,  and  the  innumerable 
solemn  candles  of  the  chestnuts  diffuse  a  waxen  light. 
Rooks  are  calling  from  the  great  elms  behind  King's 
College,  and  from  the  chapel  comes  a  drone  of  music. 
Every  window  has  its  box  of  geraniums  and  marguerites, 
and  I  can  understand  that  wistful  look  on  the  faces  of  some 
]>ondoners  who  have  come  down  by  excursion  train.  "  Oh, 
the  chances  we  have  missed  '. "  it  seems  to  say  ;  for  the  gaunt 
red-brick  board-school  is  a  very  different  a/ma  inaUr  from 
this  university  city,  overflowing  with  flowers  and  song.  I  do 
not  believe,  however,  that  in  London  itself  we  should  find 
a  more  indefatigable  toiler  than  the  Professor  of  Pathology. 
He  comes  in  after  a  long  morning's  lecturing  for  a  hasty 
luncheon,  and  then  mounting  his  bicycle,  he  sets  off  again 
for  the  University.  After  dinner  he  »  often  occupied  with 
his  secretary  until  late  in  the  evening.  Even  in  July  and 
August  Dr.  Woodhead,  when  others  are  holiday-making, 
holds  some  of  his  roost  important  classes.  He  throughly 
enjoys  Cambridge  life  and  work,  especially  that  which 
brings  him  in  contact  with  his  pupils,  of  whom  he  speaks 
in  the  highest  terms. 

Professor  Woodhead  is  an  influential  temperance  leader. 
He  is  President  of  the  British  Medical  Temperance 
Association,  of  the  Congr^ational  Total  Abstinence  Society, 
and  of  the  Cambridgeshire  Band  of  Hope.  His  repu- 
tation as  a  teacher  of  pathology  makes  converts  amongst 


those  who  are  inacceasibte  to  the  ordinary  platform  orator. 
The  Temperance  party  is  well  aware  that  the  support  of 
such  illustrious  heads  of  the  medical  world  as  Or.  Mm* 
Woodhead,  Sir  Victor  Horsley,  Dr.  Pcarce  Gould,  and 
Sir  Thomas  Barlow  is  a  m'rtK  valuable  asset  than  even 
the  adhesion  of  bishop*  and  leading  minister*.  When 
"  the  man  in  the  street "  learns  that  Bi»hop  Winninglon 
Ingram  or  the  Rev.  R.  J.  rjamplxrll  is  a  toUl  alj«Uiner,  he 
shrugs  his  shoulders  and  remarks,  "Cest  leur  metier," 
forgetting  how  very  recently  the  standard  in  such  things  has 
altered,  and  that  even  Trollofjc's  deans  and  ar'.hdeacon* 
were  excellent  judges  of  port.  But  when  you  tell  "the 
man  in  the  street"  that  the  bacteriologist  and  the  noted 
consulting  physicians  are  opposed  as  n>en  of  science  U> 
the  use  of  alcohol  in  health,  he  Ijcgins  to  consider  M* 
own  ways  and  perhaps  to  learn  wisdom.  With  yoong 
people  especially  the  example  (A  Dr.  Woodhead  imiM 
t>e  an  incalculable  influence  for  good.  If  be,  with  Im» 
splendid  athletic  record  and  his  twenty  years  of  hard 
work  in  one  of  the  most  difficult  fieUs  of  human  know* 
ledge,  has  been  able  to  keep  mind  and  tx>dy  souitd  without 
the  use  of  alcohol,  arul  looks  at  forty-nine  a  far  younger 
man  than  many  who  are  ten  years  his  juniors,  roust  not 
such  a  life  be  a  silent,  daily,  unanswerable  sermon,  read  and 
pondered  \fj  hundreds,  caxvf'mg  its  beneficent  mrsiagr 
farther  than  printed  page  or  spoken  word?  Nor  most  I 
forget  to  mention  that  in  this,  as  in  every  other  province  of 
his  full  and  varied  life,  Mrs.  Woodhead  is  im  constant 
helper.  She  lx:iieTes  especially  in  work  ao»o»ig»t  the 
children,  and  often  drives  to  village  meetings  in  different 
paru  of  the  country,  cheering  the  friends  in  little  halb  by 
her  presence  and  her  words.  One  of  ber  (avoorite  mottoes 
is  the  saying  of  diaries  Kingsley,  "Recollect  always  that 
to  do  the  simple  right  thing  which  lies  at  our  feet  is  better 
than  to  have  ascended  into  the  third  heaven."  lit.  and 
Mrs.  Woodhead  are  active  %\i^i^^Mim  of  the  Cambridge 
Congregatiorul  Church,  now  under  the  Rev.  W.  B.  Sdbie. 
The  Professor  was  among  the  Cambridge  Passive  Reststcrt, 
and  has  lately  sent  the  silver  dish  wbicfa  was  distrained  liw 
the  sectarian  rate  to  be  engraved  with  the  date  and  cotcnni- 
stances  of  the  seizore.  ,  j.  T-  S. 


The     Christian     Ministry 

BY  THE  LATE  REV.  DR.   BERRV 


T' 


'HE  pieadier  does  not  esfaaost  the  Christian  ministry. 
However  b^  we  may  exalt  preaching  in  the  work  of 
Christian  advocacy,  it  t%  only  one  of  the  functions  of  the 
Christian  minister.  In  »diinioa  to  preacher,  be  mnst  be  pastor 
and  btriiop,  not  only  in  bis  own  dMrcb,  but  over  tbat  group  of 
cborches  represented  by  the  principfe  be  bas  adopted.  First 
and  foremost,  ministert  must  be  preadbers — not  tbcologiao*, 
not  pbt)oso|rfieTS,  bat  suprendy  preacbers.  In  order  to  be 
preacbers,  bowever,  tfoey  nMHt  be  both  theologians  and 
philosopben.  For  a  preacher  is  more  than  the  herald  of  a 
message  :  he  is  the  teacher  of  tbe  tmtb  and  a  pleader  with  the 
intellect,  witfa  tbe  conscience,  and  widi  tbe  wiQ  of  ntan.  There 
is  DO  better  defiaitioB  of  a  preacher  than  tbat  be  is,  in  tbe 
stricdy  etywutogical  sense,  an  orator,  one  wbo  endeavours  to 
persuade.  A  semon  is  not  a  lecture,  bat,  accordn^  to  tbe  true 
etymokgy  of  tbe  word,  a  grappfcig  *itb  an  opponent  in  order 
to  win  bim  over.  For  oratory  of  dnt  land  three  tinngs  are 
•onnediately  essential— a  mastery  of  tbe  tniib  rcqmrcd  to  be 
explained  ;  an  nndcrstanding  of  tbe  man  to  wbon  the  trntb  is 
spoken  ;  and  a  mastery  of  tbe  art  of  speech  itself,  abereby  we 


are  enabled  to  transoHt  tbe   trMb  lo  tbose  in  need  «f   it, 

Tbeoiogy,  psychotogy.  and  rhetoric  are  dw  dwee  AiagsneedM. 

.  .  .  Tbe    didierence    between    a    mere   pasaing  ii  Mgiirit 

fervour,  wbicb  may  suit  tbe  mmtuanrr  who  sees  kam  town  i» 

town  and  vilfcige  to  viBaipe,  and  an  cstatfabwl  nMnistry  m  » 

given  centre    is    denwMnrrl  by  tbe  anMoM  tof  aWKty  amd 

enthusiasin  wbicb  is  broagbt  to  bear  on  the  Maly  «f  i 

...  In    tbe    matter  ef  constnactne    a 

modem  pulpit  wiD  bear  cominrtsMi  witfc  the  p^p•(  «f  a«y ; 

bu:  in  tbe  power  of  applying  tbe  tmlfc,  wfcidi 

laboriaasly  constnicscd.  ifce  modem  ftifk.  is 

and  dot  weakness  arise*  fron*  a  lack  of  adeqaaic  I 

Mody.  ,  .  .  Let  us  try  to  know  me*.    Any  dbeaf  ^mvitm  rf 

roen'ts  fahe  ;  bat  dte  mtMt  variety  in  tbe  mifce-aprf  t  laiia 

character  »  a  fife-study.     Tbe  third  study  is  rbetoric— OM  dhaa 

»oft  of  Bterary  fireworks  in  wkkb,  amid  the  crackhafs  and 

tforidiogs  of  *o«ne  cheap  miimfw  line,  erery 

aj>d  gazev,  but  rcmiins  ■asaferamd,  bM  tbe  maatcrr  «f  < 

with  a  view  to  the  limpkM 

reyance  of  thooght  from  •■ 
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Three   Great  Words  of  Jesus 

BY   REV.  W.   ROBERTSON    NICOLL,   LL.D. 


y''  '■J^HE  most  careless  reader  of  the  Gospels  cannot  miss  the 

A  significance  of  such  great  events  in  the  life  of  Jesus  as 
the  Baptism,  the  Transfiguration,  and  the  Agony.  Every  one 
knows  them  as  the  cardinal  points  in  the  story  of  the  evange- 
lists ;  every  one  must  have  sought  in  them  a  key  to  our  Lord's 
purpose  and  work.  lUit  there  are  outstanding  moments  in  His 
life  of  a  more  incident.il  kind,  moments  which  have  an  interest 
all  their  own,  because  we  see  in  them  the  sudden  emotions  of 
the  Saviour's  soul.  At  such  times  there  is  a  abrupt  and,  if  we 
may  reverently  say  so,  an  unusual  and  startling  grandeur  in 
His  words  ;  the  thrill  with  which  He  saw  and  spoke  of  certain 
things  vibrates  across  all  the  centuries,  and  we  seem  to  know 
Him  for  an  instant  with  peculiar  reality. 

One  of  these  high  monients  was  that  in  which  He  en- 
countered the  centurion,  at  whose  faith  He  marvelled.  Unbelief 
excited  His  wonder,  but  it  depressed  Him  and  restrained  His 
power  ;  He  could  do  no  mighty  works  in  presence  of  it,  and  it 
froze  in  a  manner  both  His  heart  and  His  speech.  But  the 
unexpected  faith  of  the  centurion  was  a  wonder  which  moved 
and  exalted  Jesus.  As  He  looked  upon  the  Gentile,  whose 
faith  had  surpassed  that  of  Israel,  the  air  seemed  to  become 
clear  and  transparent  around  Him  ;  the  future  broke  in  upon 
the  present ;  the  magnificent  vision  rose  upon  His  mind  of 
multitudes  coming  like  this  foreign  soldier  from  the  East  and 
the  West  and  the  North  and  the  South,  and  sitting  down  with 
the  fathers  of  Israel  in  the  Kingdom  of  God.  The  word  in 
which  He  foretold  this  issue  of  His  work  is  one  of  the  most 
sublime  and,  w-hen  we  realise  the  access  of  feeling  under  which 
it  was  uttered,  one  of  the  most  moving  in  the  Gospel  ;  it  gives 
us  a  glimpse  into  the  soul  of  Jesus  of  priceless  worth.  If  any- 
thing is  characteristic  of  Him,  it  is  this,  that  He  sees  in  a  single 
instance  not  merely  the  possibilities  of  the  individual  soul,  but 
something  prophetic  of  God's  kingdom,  and  that  His  heart 
leaps  up  to  hail  the  glorious  outlook. 

Despairing  views  of  men  and  races  are  often  based  upon 
their  circumstances,  but  this  great  word  of  Jesus  reminds  us 
that  circumstances  are  not  omnipotent.  Underneath  their 
constant  pressure,  let  it  be  as  malign  as  it  may,  as  malign 
as  that  of  paganism  in  the  first  century,  the  soul  of  man  still 
lives — a  soul  made  originally  in  God's  image— still  in  blind, 
dark  strivings  seeking  God,  and  capable  when  it  finds  Him  of 
immense  devotion.  The  finding  does  not  depend  upon  out- 
ward advantages,  and  when  Jesus  meets  with  faith  in  unex- 
pected places,  it  is  an  unanticipated  joy,  and  uplifts  even  His 
speech  to  a  more  poetic  and  prophetic  tone.  It  is  a  great 
thing,  and  it  acts  with  great  power  upon  Him.  It  evokes  the 
keenest  and  most  triumphant  emotion.  And  though  one  cannot 
exactly  speak  of  Jesus  as  an  example  in  this  respect — for  we 
cannot  attempt  to  copy  what  can  only  come  into  being  spon- 
taneously— He  is  nevertheless  a  test.  A  true  Christian  w-ill  be 
more  deeply  moved,  he  will  feel  that  he  is  in  contact  with  a  far 
more  divine  and  hopeful  reality,  when  he  remembers,  for 
instance,  the  two  boys  who  carried  Livingstone's  body  from 
Bangweolo  to  Zanzibar,  than  when  he  considers  the  most  reck- 
less exploits  of  fortune-seeking  adventurers  in  Africa.  The 
faithful  hands  that  did  that  last  service  for  the  dead  are  a 
prophecy  of  the  future  of  the  dark  continent  worth  more  to 
Christian  eyes  than  any  prospectus  or  report  ever  issued. 
Possibly  Christ  still  marvels  that  He  finds  in  Livingstonia  and 
in  Madagascar  what  He  fails  to  find  among  us— a  deeper 
penitence,  a  stronger  faith,  a  more  passionate  longing  for  purity 
of  heart,  and  more  self-denying  love.  Certainly  nothing  can 
be  more  alien  to  Him  than  the  temper  which  sneers  at  the 
results  of  missions,  but  has  no  knowledge  and  no  conception 
of  what  faith  can  be  even  to  the  most  degraded  of  men. 
There  are  prophecies  of  heaven  among  the  heathen,  there  are 
black  men  in  whose  hearts  there  is  that  which  unveils  to  Christ 
the  universality  and  glory  of  His  Kingdom,  and  draws  from  His 
lips  the  loftiest  words  He  ever  spoke.  Who  can  afford  to  be 
on  the  other  side  from  Him  ? 

It  was  another  such  moment  in  the  life  of  Jesus  when,  as 
He  sat  by  the  treasury  watching  the  people  cast  in  their  gifts, 
there  came  a  poor  widow  who  cast  in  two  mites.  They  were 
all  her  living.     Her  offering  was  not  an  act  of  generosity  only  ; 


it  was  an  act  of  the  most  heroic  faith.  The  woman  left  herself 
with  nothing  but  God.  Trust  like  this  in  the  Heavenly  Father 
was  dear  to  the  Saviour's  heart,  and  He  could  not  refrain  from 
calling  the  attention  of  His  disciples  to  it.  He  had  been 
depressed  by  the  want  of  faith  in  those  who  represented  Israel 
officially  ;  the  temple  in  which  He  sat,  and  in  which  He  had 
just  been  pronouncing  woes  on  the  hypocrisy  of  Scribes  and 
Pharisees,  must  have  seemed  to  Him  the  citadel  of  all  that  was 
irreligious  and  hopeless  in  His  people.  Yet  even  here  faith 
not  only  lived  but  flourished,  and,  applying  the  measure  of  God 
to  what  the  world  passed  by  as  an  act  too  small  for  considera- 
tion, Jesus  declared  that  the  poor  woman  had  cast  in  more  than 
all  the  worshippers.  There  was  more  in  her  act  that  spoke  of 
God,  more  that  signified  reliance  upon  Him,  more  that  attested 
His  gracious  presence  and  fatherly  providence  in  the  world, 
than  in  all  the  liberal  offerings  of  superfluity  ;  and  therefore 
Jesus  rejoiced  in  it  with  great  joy.  Faith  like  this  may  be  most 
within  reach  of  the  poor.  h.  man  who  has  money  in  the  funds 
does  not  so  easily  trust  in  God  ;  almost  inevitably  he  trusts  in 
the  empire.  But  the  poor,  who  have  nothing  behind  them  but 
God,  when  they  are  generous  at  all,  are  generous  on  another 
scale,  and  at  another  risk.  The  help  they  give  to  each  other 
has  often  been  remarked,  and  probably  it  is  the  best  help  which 
can  be  given  ;  the  sacrifices  they  have  made  for  the  Kingdom 
of  God  have  never  been  adequately  appreciated.  The  self- 
denials  of  poor  people,  who  at  real  cost,  in  small  places,  have 
maintained  the  Christian  Church,  with  its  worship  and  all  its 
ministries,  are  even  yet  perpetually  disregarded  ;  yet,  if  the 
warm  praise  which  Jesus  bestowed  on  the  widow  means  any- 
thing, can  we  doubt  that  the  hardly  won  savings  of  labouring 
men  and  women,  freely  given  in  country  chapels,  have  been  a 
greater  joy  and  hope  to  Him  than  most  benefactions  of  pious 
founders,  and  than  all  the  restorations  of  cathedrals  by 
millionaire  distillers  and  brewers? 

Another  of  the  lofty  words  of  Jesus  had  also  its  impulse  in 
the  unexpected  act  of  a  woman's  devotion.  There  is  no  lovelier 
story  in  the  Gospel  than  that  of  the  anointing  at  Bethany. 
The  feast  in  Simon's  house  can  hardly  have  been  a  very  festive 
occasion.  The  end  was  too  near,  the  shadow  of  death  was 
falling  too  sensibly  over  the  company.  The  soul  of  Jesus  was 
never  more  alone  ;  there  is  no  point  in  the  Gospel  history  at 
which  the  disciples  seem  to  have  been  less  at  one  with  Him. 
They  were  not  alienated,  but  they  did  not  understand  the 
situation  in  the  least ;  and  though  they  were  not  without  love, 
it  was  not  for  the  moment  intelligent  enough  to  yield  Him 
sympathy.  But  at  this  very  moment  Mary  came  with  the 
alabaster  box  of  ointment  of  spikenard,  very  precious,  and 
broke  the  box,  and  poured  it  on  His  head.  The  passionate, 
loving  action  needed  no  words  for  its  interpretation  ;  it 
was  the  appropriate  expression  of  an  emotion  for  which 
words  were  too  weak.  And  it  is  characteristic  of  Jesus 
that  this  strong  expression  of  emotion  evoked  a  sublime 
response  from  Him.  It  moved  Him  as  He  had  been 
moved  by  the  great  and  unexpected  faith  of  the  centurion.  A 
moment  before,  He  might  almost  have  despaired  of  His  work  ; 
now,  if  we  may  say  so,  He  felt  that  its  success  was  assured. 
Love  which  could  command  devotion  in  human  souls  like  that 
which  revealed  itself  in  the  anointing  at  Bethany  might  well 
be  confident  of  the  future.  Upon  the  instant,  therefore,  the 
future  was  unveiled  ;  Jesus  saw  the  Gospel,  in  prophetic  vision, 
preached  in  all  the  world,  and  wherever  it  was  preached  the 
anointing  at  Bethany  was  told  for  a  memorial  of  Mary.  Perfect 
love  never  met  a  more  perfect  reward.  And  divine  as  it  is, 
nothing  brings  our  Lord  nearer  to  us,  nothing  makes  Him  more 
truly  human,  than  this  susceptibility,  so  to  speak,  to  strong  and 
sudden  emotions  in  which  a  world  that  is  ordinarily  more  or  less 
latent  comes  into  quick  and  vivid  consciousness.  It  is  not  the 
temperament  of  the  poet  which  explains  this,  though  probably 
poetr>'  crystallises  under  just  such  mipacts  as  these.  There  is 
more  than  poetry  here.  There  is  faith,  the  assurance  of  a 
divine  presence  and  a  divine  purpose  in  the  earth,  liable,  no 
doubt,  to  be  disheartened  by  much,  but  capable  also  of  heavenly 
visions,  and  with  a  power  of  sublime  prophetic  speech,  when  it 
meets  that  to  which  it  is  spiritually  akin. 
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The  Rev.  John  McNeill 
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THE  man  to  wliosc  preaching  the  English-speaking  world 
has  stopped  to  listen  was  born  on  July  7,  1854,  at 
Houston,  in  Renfrewshire.  Much  of  what  he  is,  he 
owes  to  iiis  father  and  mother.  The  wage  was  not  large, 
the  family  not  small,  the  house  only  two-roomed.  His 
mother  was  for  many  years  before  her  death  an  invalid. 
In  the  small  house  sound  travelled  from  one  apartment 
to  another,  and  frequently  in  the  darkness  of  the  midnight 
hour  the  boy  heard  his  mother  gently  crooning  over  to 
herself  some  holy 
words  from  the  Book 
of  Psalms.  And  the 
father  shed  over  his 
boy  an  equally  help- 
ful influence.  He 
was  evidently  a  man 
of  more  than  ordinary 
moral  and  spiritual 
grit.  The  late  Rev. 
J.  F.  Ewing,  of 
Toorak,  told  a  friend 
of  mine  that  on  one 
occasion  when  he 
was  attending  a  meet- 
ing of  the  workers 
in  the  Mission  in 
Keppoch  h  i  11 — a 
mission  in  connection 
with  Mr.  Ewing's 
church — he  was 
thrilled  by  an  address 
given  by  an  elder 
there,  whom  he  after- 
wards discovered  to 
be  Mr.  McNeill's 
father. 

When  he  was 
twelve  years  of  age 
the  parents  of  Mr. 
McNeill  removed  to 
Inverkip.  On  leav- 
ing the  village  school 
there,  he  entered 
the  service  of  the 
Caledonian  Railway 
Company,  first  as 
gate-boy,  then  as 
porter,  and  afterwards 
as  booking  clerk.  He  and  the  station-master,  in  their  spare 
time,  studied  Latin  together.  By-and-bye  he  was  advanced 
to  Greenock.  He  went  home  for  the  Sabbaths.  Having 
to  see  the  last  train  away,  it  was,  as  a  rule,  considerably 
past  eleven  before  he  was  free  to  set  out  on  the  six  miles 
walk  to  his  home  at  Inverkip.  These  midnight  walks  were 
not  unattended  by  danger.  One  night,  when  nearing  a 
dark  portion  of  the  road,  he  was  startled  by  a  sound.  But 
the  lad's  fear  was  only  momentary,  for  in  an  instant  he 
was  reassured  by  the  welcome  voice  of  his  father  asking, 
"Is  that  you,  Johnnie?"  By  the  comfortable  fireside  the 
father  had  been  thinking  of  his  boy.  He  rightly  judged 
that  on  a  night  so  dark  he  might  be  afraid — he  walked 
the  two  miles  out  to  the  shadows  and  met  his  son  at  his 
entering  ihereon.  No  wonder  the  words  "Yea,  though  I 
walk  through  the  valley  of  the  shadow  of  death,  I  will  fear 
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no  evil,  for  Thou  art  with  me"  have  for  Mr.  McNeill  a 
peculiar  charm.  No  wonder  that  to  him  as  a  boy  his 
father  and  his  mother  were  the  cherubim  beneath  whose 
outstretched  and  converging;  wings  dwelt  the  Shekinah. 

Mr.  McNeill's  conversion  took  place  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  We  go  to  one  of  his  sermons  on  Acts  xvi.  31 
for  an  account  of  it.  He  says  :  "Teetotalism  kept  me  from 
setting  myself  on  fire  in  certain  directions  till  grace  came. 
Old  enough  to   'join  the  church,'  and  krvowing  that    my 

parents  wanted  me 
to  take  that  step,  I 
wrote  my  minister, 
(quoting  our  text  and 
saying,  '  I  lielieve 
on  the  Lord  Jesus 
Christ,'  but  I  do  not 
feel  one  whit  better. 
There  is  something 
wrong.  And  the 
minister  replied,  'Am 
I  to  believe  yourself 
saying,  "  I  am  not 
a  bit  better,"  or  am 
I  to  believe  God 
uttering  His  verdict 
on  you  ?  You  would 
quote  the  text  as  if 
it  read,  "  Believe  on 
the  I^rd  Jesus  Christ 
and  you  will  feel 
easier  "  ;  instead  of 
"  Believe  on  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ  and  thou 
shalt  be  saved."  God 
says  it.  Never  mind 
your  feelings.' "  "  It 
was  like  the  lifting  of 
the  curtain  for  me," 
says  Mr.  McNeill, 
"  and  I  saw  the  whole 
spiritual  region  stand 
in  sunny  outline  bold 
and  clear.  No  great 
feeling  even  then. 
It  was  a  case  of 
seeing.  What  the 
eyes  arc  to  the  body, 
faith  is  to  the  soul. 
I  was  saved.  I  didn't  shout.  Presbyterians  don't  shout. 
I  took  a  walk  along  the  platform.  I  remember  that  morning 
saying  to  myself,  '  Has  the  station  iK-en  whitewashed  ? ' 
The  very  dingy  brick  wall  all  covered  over  with  smoke  and 
soot  from  the  engines  looked  whiter.  It  was  not  the  walls. 
It  was  my  mind  that  was  brightened."  From  Greenock  he 
was  promoted  to  Edinburgh.  I  have  heard  him  describe 
his  first  Sabbath  evening  there.  He  had  heard  of  the 
fame  of  Edinburgh's  great  preachers — they  were  not  at 
home  that  day.  No  church 'was  o\vtn  in  the  evening. 
He  was  in  misery.  Confined  to  the  lodger's  room,  he  was 
lonely  in  the  extreme.  Unable  to  bear  it  longer,  he  made 
his  way  to  the  kitchen,  and  asked  if  they  might  not  "  take 
the  Book  or  do  something."  .And  the  Book  was  taken. 
So  far  as  human  judgment  c.nn  tell,  it  resulted  in  the 
conversion  of  the   landlady.     He  was  an  evangelist  even 
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then.  His  appearances  in  the 
Y.M.C.A.  meeting  led  friends 
to  advise  him  to  study  for 
the  ministry,  and  he  gave  up 
railway  clerking  and  turned  to 
mission  work.  His  missions 
were  invariably  successful. 
Engaged  to  a  worthy  help- 
meet when  looking  forward 
to  a  life  of  service  in  the 
railway  world,  he  found  him- 
self able,  at  an  early  stage 
in  his  University  career,  to 
implement  his  promise.  But 
one  month  after  marriage  his 
"world  was  bankrupt."  His 
loved  wife  was  an  invalid. 
He  was  ever  ready  to  own 
that  she  helped  to  make  him 
a  preacher. 

On  receiving  his  licence  to 
preach,    he    was    chosen    by 

three  congregations.  He  decided  in  favour  of  McCrie- 
Roxburgh  Church,  Edinburgh,  where  he  almost  immediately 
brought  together  a  large  congregation.  It  soon  became 
apparent  that  his  was  a  larger  than  the  ordinary  ministry. 
Principal  Rainy  was  one  of  those  who  supported  the  move- 
ment to  build  him  a  tabernacle.  He  was  offered  j^8oo  a 
year  and  a  manse  to  stay  in  Edinburgh.  He  accepted  a 
call  to  ^800  and  no  matise  in  London.  The  great  city 
engulfs,  but  it  did  not  engulf  Mr.  McNeill.  He  was  as 
successful  at  Regent  Square  Church  as  he  was  in  Edinburgh. 
Some  time  after  his  settlement  there  we  had  an  exchange. 
It  was  a  wet  evening.  I  said  to  the  elder  who  attended  in 
the  vestry,  "  We'll  have  few  here  to-night  with  Mr.  McNeill 
away."  He  made  answer,  "  I  used  to  think  the  Apostle 
Paul  could  not  fill  Regent  Square,  but  now  we  have  such 
a  current  towards  it  that  the  crowd  is  here,  no  matter  who 
is  in  the  pulpit."  I  found  it  even  as  the  elder  had  said. 
I  have  often  heard  it  asserted  that  Mr.  McNeill's  work  in 
Regent  Square   was   a  failure  and  that  his  translation   to 
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London  was  a  mistake.  I 
know  the  opposite  to  be  the 
case.  One  evidence  of  that 
is  found  in  the  fact  that 
they  had  to  increase  Mr. 
McNeill's  salary,  while  the 
membership  increased  by 
170  members  in  the  first 
year. 

From  Scotland  came  an 
invitation  to  come  and  help 
D.  L.  Moody  in  his  campaign. 
The  invitation  found  him  at 
its  mercy.  From  talks  I  had 
with  him  at  the  time,  I  saw 
that  it  pained  him  that  so 
much  emphasis  was  laid  on 
what  is  called  "  the  Higher 
Criticism."  AVith  "Ian 
Maclaren,"  he  believed  that 
"  when  a  man  begins  to  criticise, 
he  ceases  to  evangelise."  He 
believed  something  might  be  done  to  restore  the  emphasis 
to  the  weightier  matters  of  the  Revelation  of  God.  And 
in  the  course  of  these  twelve  or  thirteen  years  there  has 
been  a  change.  Preaching  is  more  and  more  coming 
back  to  the  old  attempt  to  "  bring  on  a  fair  meeting " 
between  the  sinner  and  his  Saviour.  In  that  restoration 
to  a  healthier  emphasis  Mr.   McNeill  has  done  his  part. 

His  evangelistic  touring  has  taken  him  round  the  world. 
When  in  Canada  he  was  asked  to  give  the  opening  address 
of  the  Montreal  College.  The  letter  in  which  the  request 
was  made  continued  :  "  It  is  our  wish,  at  the  same  tiitie, 
to  confer  upon  you  the  degree  of  Doctor  of  Divinity,  be- 
lieving it  to  be  a  distinction  you  most  fully  merit,  and  which 
we  trust  you  will  accept  at  our  hands."  In  his  reply, 
Mr.  McNeill,  after  confessing  that  for  a  week  there  had  been 
a  "  peculiar  subtle  enjoyment "  in  his  "  embarrassment," 
proceeded  :  "  If  you  will  allow  me  to  make  a  long  story 
short,  and  try  to  understand  how  vain  it  is  to  get  my  jjen 
to  utter  the  thoughts   that    arise   in    me  when  I  think  of 
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allowing  myself  to  come  before  the  world  as  a  D.D.,  you 
will  not  consider  me  blunt  or  infelicitous  when  I  simply 
s.iy  that  the  end  of  my  pleasing  perplexity  must  be  a 
declinature  of  this  proffered  honour."  His  outstanding  work 
beyond  the  seas  was  the  six  months'  help  he  gave  the 
evangelistic  campaign  at  the  World's  Fair,  Chicago. 
According  to  I).  L,  Moody,  the  marvellous  thing  about 
Mr.  McNeill  was  the  amount  and  variety  of  material  that 
he  produced.  During  the  six  months  of  the  Fair  he  came 
out  with  a  fresh  sermon  right  on  to  the  end.  This  seems 
to  be  the  right  place  to  say  that  he  is  looking  to  a  mission 
for  the  whole  month  of  September  on  the  south  side  of 
(Jlasgow  in  a  tent  which  will  hold  about  three  thousand. 
It  will  be  the  fourth  big  mission  for  him  in  Glasgow  in 
some  twelve  years.  One  of  those  missions  lasted  for  eight 
months  on  end.  That  is  another  side  to  the  "few  old 
sermons  "  cry.  Of  his  London  campaign  a  London  paper 
thus  wrote  :  "  The  last  meeting  in  the  City  Temple  may  be 

Rev.  J. 


evangelistic  work.  "  I  have  tried  to  do  an  honest  day's 
work  as  an  evangelist.  The  work  is  mainly  preaching. 
As  compared  with  the  pastorate,  my  present  work  is,  of 
course,  relieved  from  the  strain  and  toil  of  preparing  fresh 
discourses  for  the  same  people.  But  if  the  toil  and  strain 
are  relieved  in  one  way,  they  are  put  on  with  tremendous 
power  in  another.  Often  three  times  a  day,  six  days  a 
week,  and  often  for  weeks  and  even  months  on  end  !  My 
day's  work  is  preaching.  Last  year  I  find  I  preached  330 
times.  I  know  the  strain  of  the  regular  pastorate  ;  I  know 
the  strain  of  this  work  as  I  do  it ;  and  I  can  say  on  soul 
and  conscience  that  there  is  as  much  of  a  hard,  honest 
day's  toil  in  the  one  as  in  the  other.  If  any  man  thinks 
he  has  only  to  rhyme  away  at  '  a  few  old  sermon.s,'  let  him 
try  that !  Why,  he  won't  carry  his  audience  from  Monday 
to  Friday  of  his  first  week !  And  as  to  mental  and  other 
discipline — all  that,  and  the  grace  needed  are  to  be  found 
in  evangelistic  mission  work.     Its  snares  and  temptations 

McNeill 
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taken  as  a  very  representative  one.  Half  an  hour  before 
the  doors  were  opened  a  crowd  was  waiting  outside,  and  ten 
minutes  before  the  time  for  commencement  there  was  only 
standing  room  remaining  in  the  hall."  His  place  in  an 
Endeavour  Convention  is  thus  described :  "  With  one 
exception  even  the  most  stentorian  speakers  would  fail 
to  send  an  articulate  sentence  to  the  uttermost  recesses  of 
the  Alexandra  Palace.  The  exception  is  the  Rev.  John 
McNeill.  Even  his  jokes  tickled  the  remotest  ears,  and 
the  most  distant  observer  could  never  misunderstand  his 
meaning,  for  this  Herculean  orator  speaks  straight  to  the 
point,  and  his  gestures  are  athletics.  He  is  the  '  handy 
man  '  of  the  Convention.  Some  prominent  speaker  fails  to 
appear,  and  Mr.  McNeill  forthwith  steps  into  the  breach, 
ever  ready,  ever  fresh,  and  ever  popular.  Yesterday  it  was 
Lady  Henry  Somerset  who  found  it  impossible  to  address 
the  Temperance  gathering.  Mr.  McNeill  was  the  substitute. 
'  Look  at  me  and  imagine,'  he  began,  '  that  I  am  Lady 
Henry  Somerset ' — and  the  audience  looked  at  the  brawny, 
bearded  figure  and  laughed  consumedly." 

Mr.    McNeill  has  written    me  his   own    impressions  of 


are  no  greater  and  no  less  than  those  of  the  settled 
pastorate.  I  who  say  so  am  the  man  who  knows  both, 
and  I  say  so  with  a  full  consciousness  of  these  same  snares 
and  temptations.  In  what  kind  of  ministry  would  1  rather 
be  as  regards  discipline?  you  ask.  Honestly,  I  really 
do  not  know.  Both  are  full  of  trials  and  temputions ; 
both  have  their  chastened  joys.  I  am  willing  to  go  back 
to  the  pastorate  to-morrow,  if  He  Who  thrust  me  out  makes 
it  equally  clear  that  He  wants  me  to  return.  I  had  no 
natural  desire  to  be  a  mission  preacher.  While  I  was  still 
in  Edinburgh  the  Free  Church  sent  an  invitation  to  me  to 
become  A.ssembly  Evangelist.  Henry  Drummond,  who 
had  been  one  of  my  Professors,  was  quite  clear  about 
it  that  I  should  go  out ;  only  he  wanted  me  to  keep  clear 
of  any  one  denomination,  and  be  like  Moody— working  with 
all,  but  not  in  the  employment  of  any.  I  wouldn't  then  go. 
I  went  in  due  time  to  London  and  Regent  Square,  and 
while  there,  again  (before  my  wife's  death,  which  was  the 
one  stimulating  cause  of  my  new  departure)  there  was  a 
growing  desire  on  the  part  of  some  Presbyterian  ministers 
and  others  to  move  definitely  in  the  Church  courts  to  have 
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-  Plioto  by  T.  &*  R.  Annatty  Glasgow 

MR.  McNeill  at  close  of 

COLLEGE  COURSE,   iS86 

Ordained  same  year  Minister  of 

McCrie-Roxburgh  Church,  Edinburgh 


me  taken  out  of  the 
pastorate  and  made  Synod 
Evangelist.  This  I  sup- 
pressed as  often  as  my 
own  opinion  was  asked. 
I  had  no  natural  desire 
to  be  an  evangelist.  The 
Lord  thrust  me  out.  I 
think  as  highly  of  the 
settled  pastorate  as  ever  ; 
but  I  am  also  more  con- 
vinced than  ever  of  the 
need  of  this  work.  There 
is  room  for  a  score  of 
the  best  preachers  that 
ever  preached,  to  exercise 
their  ministry  six  days  a 
week,  to  fill  up  that  which 
is  lacking,  on  the  side  of 
reaching  our  huge  populations  with  the  Gospel,  in  the 
regular  ministry,  no  matter 
how  faithfully  exercised." 

I  asked  him  "about  second 
meetings."  He  replied  :  "  I 
rejoice  unfeignedly  to  see  or 
to  hear  of  thousands  of  people 
gathering  every  day  in  a  great 
city  to  hear  the  word  of  God. 
That  has  been  my  joy  in  Dr. 
Torrey's  work :  he  gets  the 
multitude  (God  give  him  many 
more),  and  he  gives  them 
God's  word.  After  that,  I  am 
not  so  anxious.  '  My  word 
shall  not  return  unto  Me  void.' 
We  cannot  take  our  work  out 
from  under  the  Parable  of 
the  Sower,  and  it  is  foolish 
to  speak  as  if  these  '  totals ' 
represent  converted  people ; 
or,  in  other  words,  as  if  they 
all  belong  to  the  '  good 
ground — some  thirty,  some 
sixty,  some  an  hundred  fold.' 
They  don't.  The  winnowing, 
sifting  tests  of  time  and  of 
the  daily  life  prove  that.  I 
deliberately  play  fast  and  loose 
with  '  methods'  Sometimes 
I   follow   them ;    other    times 

I  am  content  to  preach— to  press  for  decision  and  to  leave 

off  without  seeking  for  any 
sign.  I  try  to  get  my  un- 
decided hearer  face  to  face 
with  the  offered  Saviour."  Mr. 
^,  ._-  Moody   himself  used   to   say 

jjMHMHflflp  that  after  an  hour  of  that  from 

^/K/F^^y  John   McNeill,  if  the   sinner 

•^w  -.,  did  not   decide,  he   was   not 

^P  '^jmm      going  to  decide  that  night.    A 

"  second  meeting  "  w^ould  not 
make  it  more  emphatic.  "We 
must  beware  of  evangelistic 
ritualism.  If  God  manifestly 
breaks  down  an  audience 
before  us  as  at  Pentecost, 
let  us   be  ready.      But  there 
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is  a  danger  of  super- 
inducing those  symptoms 
by  'our  methods,'  when 

they  are  not  there  by  the 

Spirit's    working.      Peter 

did  not  at  Pentecost  say, 

'  Now,     will      all     those 

who    desire    to    become 

Christians  hold  up  their 

hands  ?  '  or   '  Come  over 

to  this  side  of  the  street.' 

He     did     not     need    to. 

Pentecost  is  not  so  easily 

reproduced  as  some  folk 

imagine.     All  I  claim  is, 

room   for   God    to    show 

the     same     diversity     of 

operation  in  securing  the 

one   result   in   this  as  in 

other  matters.     I  thank  God  that  I  have  all  the  'results' 

and  all  the  'ancedotes'  that 
are  associated  with  such 
work ;  I  have  no  doubt, 
also,  all  the  failures  and  all 
the  saddening,  humbling 
things." 

Is  there  not  getting  to  be 
too  much  identifying  of  this 
work  and  also  of  Holiness 
Convention  work  with  the 
"  outward  and  visible  " — the 
outward  and  visible,  I  mean, 
not  in  an  inevitable,  spon- 
taneous way,  but  at  the  call 
of  the  leader  of  the  meeting  ? 
It  savours  too  much  of  the 
repairs-shop  legend  :  "  Done 
while  you  wait." 

Mr.  McNeill  believes 
strongly  in  open-air  preach- 
ing. Notwithstanding  our 
treacherous  climate,  he  has 
been  in  the  open  air  five 
days  a  week  all  winter.  He 
often  says,  "  There  is  no  way 
half  so  successful  for  reaching 
the  masses  as  preaching  at 
the  dockyard  and  factory  gates- 
at  the  midday  meal-hour."' 
The    man    who    drinks    and 

bets    and    knock's     his    wife    about,    and    the    gambler, 

simply     cannot     escape     Mr. 

McNeill.     There  he  is   from 

Monday    to    Friday,    at    one 

o'clock,  standing  between  the 

man     and     his     work.      The 

practical    issue    is    best    set 

forth    in    a    card    which    lies 

before    me.       It   was    issued 

by  thousands  at  such  gather- 
ings.     On   one   side    of    the 

perforated     folding-line    is    a 

bit     of    earnest     "  reasoning 

together"    in    Mr.    McNeill's 

direct     and     effective     style. 

r\        iU  ^L  ■        .1  /•   1,  Photo  by  W,  KalstoH,  GlttsgoTi 

On    the  other   is    the   fol  ow-        .,„    ,_„„  ,,  .,„,, ,    , 

MR.  JOHN   McNeill,  Jun. 

ing  :    "  Dear  Mr.    McNeill,—         mr.  McNem.ls  eldest  Son 
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I  hereby  promise  to  give  up  careless  ways,  and  to  return 
to  Church-going,  worshipping  ways  on  the  Lord's  Day. 
Signed " 

Mr.  McNeill's  reading  is  as  varied  and  as  faithfully 
kept  up  as  his  riding.  The  Western  Book  Club,  of  which 
he  is  a  member,  keeps  him  up  to  date  as  regards  current 
literature.  For  instance,  he  had  carefully  read  a  recent 
work  of  Professor  George  Adam  Smith's  three  times,  and 
Dr.  Moffat's  book  twice,  before  I  had  been  able  to  find 
time  to  do  more  than  glance  at  either.  His  work  gives 
him  an  endless  succession  of  libraries.  In  nearly  every 
house  in  which  he  is  a  guest  he  finds  just  the  book 
or  books  he  had 
heard  of  and 
wanted  to  see,  but 
did  not  himself 
possess.  Of  course 
he  was  one  of 
those  whom  the 
Times  advertise- 
ments hooked 
and  landed  for  the 
"  Encyclopaedia 
Britannica."  One 
habit  of  his  he 
greatly  commends 
to  others  is  to  read 
through  Calvin's 
"Institutes"  every 
winter. 

Mr.  McNeill 
is  a  strong  believer 
in  recreation.  In 
order  to  keep 
himself  fit  for  the 
immense  physical 
and  mental  strain 
of  the  work  to 
which  his  Master 
has  called  him, 
he  conscientiously 
and  f ro m  the 
highest  motives 
unbends  the  bow. 
His  house  is  only 
three  minutes' 
walk  from  the 
first  "tee"  of  the 
Kilmalcolm  golf 
course,  and  there 
he  is  frequently 
to  be  found.  Al- 
though he  has 
"learned"  to 
cycle,  he  has  no  interest  in  it — the  horse  for  recreation 
for  him.  After  three  enormous  meetings  on  Sunday,  he 
will  take  on  the  Monday  morning  from  fifteen  to  twenty 
miles  in  the  saddle.  At  one  o'clock  he  will  face  some 
hundreds  or  thousands  of  people  at  a  foundry  or  factory 
gate,  or  have  a  business  men's  meeting ;  at  half  past  three 
another  large  women's  meeting ;  and  at  half-past  seven  the 
same  evening  a  mass  meeting  in  the  largest  available 
building.  How  his  use  of  bodily  exercise  justifies  itself  is 
found  in  the  fact  that  for  nearly  thirteen  years  of  this 
incessant  toil  he  has  never  missed  a  meeting.  "  To  God," 
he  says  most  reverently,  "  be  all  the  praise."  He  is  careful 
to  guard  against  his  recreation  slipping  into  diversion. 


Photo  by  ChaticelloTy  Dublin 

MK.  McNeill  and  the  late  mr.  j.  w.  burke,  his  "sankey"  during  the 

OVER-THE-EMPIRE  TOUR 


Many  and  glowing  have  l)een  the  tributes  paid  to 
the  spiritual  power  of  Mr.  McNeill's  preaching.  During 
one  of  the  great  evangelistic  campaigns  in  Glasgow, 
Dr.  Stalker  spoke  as  follows :  "  I  rememljer  well  the 
first  time  I  heard  the  Rev.  John  McNeill.  He  had 
been  for  some  years  before  the  public,  but  I  had  never 
seen  him.  Hostile  paragraphs  were  appearing  in  the 
secular  press,  and  the  snippets  from  his  addresses,  pub- 
lished in  the  religious  papers,  had  made  on  me  a  far  from 
favourable  impression.  When,  therefore,  I  went  to  hear 
him,  I  was  strongly  prejudiced.  But,  to  my  astonishment, 
he  preached  one  of  the  finest  sermons  it  has  ever  been  my 

privilege  to  listerk 
to — full  not  only 
of  earnestness  and 
spiritual  power, 
but  of  originality 
and  literary  grace, 
with  sentences, 
here  and  there 
reaching  heights 
which  are  never 
reached  except  by- 
preachers  of  the 
first  order."  The 
late  Professor 
W.  G.  Blaikie  had 
many  opportuni- 
ties of  acquainting 
himself  with  Mr.. 
McNeill  in  his. 
student  days,  and. 
his  testimony  i& 
emphatic.  "Mr.. 
McNeill  contrived 
to  get  from  his. 
curriculums  a  re- 
finement and  en- 
largement of  mind 
not  common  tO' 
men  who  have- 
had  his  history, 
while  his  mind 
continues  to  move 
freely  in  its  native 
grooves,  and  to- 
express  itself  with, 
a  simplicity  and 
want  of  self-con- 
sciousness that  are 
very  charming." 
Even  more  pro- 
nounced was  the 
testimony,  spoken 
to  the  writer,  by  Professor  McAlister,  of  Cambridge.  It 
was  in  the  days  before  there  was  a  Presbyterian  minister 
settled  on  the  banks  of  the  Cam.  We  had,  however, 
begun  "  a  cause  "  there,  and  had  been  sending  down  our 
most  "  cultured  "  preachers,  with  the  view  of  pleasing  the 
gownsmen.  And  then,  I  am  afraid  with  the  idea  that  it 
might  please  the  townsmen,  \ve  sent  down  Mr.  McNeill. 
I  was  there  over  one  of  the  "  week-ends "  following,  and 
Professor  McAlister  said :  "  Do  you  know  that  Mr.  McNeill, 
is  the  most  cultured  man  you  have  sent  us  ?  That  is 
the  opinion  of  the  students,  as  well  as  my  own.  He 
does  not  use  quotations,  but  any  one  who  knows  literature 
can  see  shining  through  every  part  of  his  sermons  evidences. 
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of  wide  reading  and  of  a 
retentive  and  assimilating 
mind."  One  more  tribute. 
The  late  Rev.  Professor 
Hastie  frequently  attended  a 
series  of  meetings  conducted 
by  Mr.  McNeill  in  Glasgow 
University,  and  at  the  con- 
cluding meeting,  as  the 
iiudience  was  about  to  dis- 
perse, he  expressed  from  the 
platform  his  appreciation  of 
the  "  high-class  character  " 
of  Mr.  McNeill's  preaching. 
■"  His  theology  was  up  to 
date,  and  his  addresses 
■showed  abundant  evidences 
of  great  literary  culture.  Mr. 
McNeill  had  evidently  used 
his  days  as  a  student  to  good  purpose." 

During  the  course  of  his  evangelistic  labours,  now  ex- 
tending over  a  considerable  number  of  years,  Mr.  McNeill 
has  passed  through  many  experiences  of  a  character  which 
one  does  not  usually  associate  with  the  work  of  an  evangelist. 
For  instance,  he  has  ridden  some  six  hundred  horses;  and, 
according  to  a  Glasgow  newspaper,  he  holds  the  record  for 
the  "  highest "  sermon,  or  in  other  words,  Mr.  McNeill 
has  preached  at  the  highest  altitude  in  the  country,  having 
delivered  himself  of  a  sermon  on  the  top  of  Ben  Nevis 
{4,406  ft.)  to  a  company  of  forty  friends  who  had  responded 
to  his  invitation  to  meet  him  there  for  worship.  In  the 
matter  of  audiences  Mr.  McNeill  again  holds  the  premier 
position.  It  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  no  evangelist 
in  recent  years  has  addressed  such  monster  gatherings  as 
the  subject  of  this  article.  On  the  closing  Sunday  of  a 
mission    in    Belfast    Mr.   McNeill  at  three  o'clock   in   the 


'  VVHINSTANE,"  KILMALCOLM,   MR.   McNEILL'S   HOME 
IN    RENFREWSHIRE 


afternoon  addressed  an  audi- 
ence of  no  less  than  ten 
thousand  women  (the  meeting 
was  wholly  confined  to  the 
fair  sex)  in  the  great  hall 
erected  for  the  famous  Ulster 
Convention,  and  at  eight 
o'clock  in  the  evening  in  the 
same  building  he  spoke  to 
as  many  as  twelve  thousand 
men.  In  other  words,  he 
addressed  twenty  thousand 
different  people  in  one  hall 
within  five  hours  —  a  most 
astounding  performance. 

Fain  would  I  introduce 
my  readers  to  the  hundreds 
of  deeply  interesting  letters 
which  Mr.  McNeill  has  re- 
ceived from  those  who  have  heard  the  glad  tidings  from  his 
lips.  These  tell  of  a  Saviour  found  and  of  a  life  begun  in 
which  the  words  "  Sin  no  more  "  have  a  paramount  power. 
A  Glasgow  paper,  commenting  upon  one  of  Mr.  McNeill's 
missions  in  that  city,  wrote  as  follows  :  "  These  evangelistic 
campaigns  are  working  out  all  right  for  some  people.  A 
city  jeweller  received  two  remittances  last  week — one  of 
^5  los.  and  another  of  los.  (>d. — from  conscience-stricken 
people  who  had  been  making  unauthorised  selections  from 
the  counter  when  in  his  shop," — surely  a  most  striking 
testimony  to  the  spiritual  harvest  that  is  being  reaped  as 
the  result  of  Mr.  McNeill's  evangelistic  labours  !  And  this 
is  only  one  of  hundreds  of  cases  which,  did  space  permit, 
could  be  mentioned  as  showing  the  marvellous  regenerative 
work  which  has  been  and  is  being  wrought  through  the 
instrumentality  of  Mr.  McNeill  throughout  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  land. 


Phalo  hy  Heath.  Ptynwuth 


RECREATION 

During  a  rec.n.  mission  at  D.vonport,  Mr.  McNeill  was  the  gnest  of  Mr   J.  Boyd  Love    ot   Ou.land..     This  photograph  of  the  evangelist  and   his  host  was  taken 

alter  a  morning  ride 
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The   Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER  X 


THE     CASA     ROSSA 

T^HE  next  day  Gabrielle  saw  nothing  of  Theyn.  She  hardly 
1  expected  to  see  him.  She  told  herself  that  the  injury  to 
his  foot  would  certainly  prevent  his  walking  for  a  day  or  two. 
She  spent  most  of  the  afternoon  in  the  garden,  sitting  in  the 
arbour  with  her  Italian  books  and  trying  to  study,  though 
her  eyes  often  strayed  from  the  page,  and  no  person  passing 


with  alacrity  ;  "  but  you  were  not  thinking  of  driving  this 
afternoon." 

"  It  is  true  the  thought  has  but  just  occurred  to  me,"  said 
Gabrielle;  "but  I  am  sure  it  is  a  happy  one,  and  if  you, 
who  know  the  neighbourhood  so  well,  would  accompany 
me  and  show  me  one  of  the  prettiest  drives,  I  should  be 
really  grateful  to  you." 

"  It  is  too  kind  of  you  to  put  it  in  that  way,"  said  the 
signora.     "You   know  well  that  you  are  coiTferring  on  me  a 


along  the  road   escaped   her   notice.     It  was   hard  to  "control  ^""^^^  pleasure.     Can   I   assist   you   by   ordering   the   carriage 

her  thoughts.     They   would   dwell   upon   Theyn's   history,  as  ^^  '  ^°  home?" 

he  had  told  it  to  her  on  the  previous  day,  and  in  her  heart  "  ]^  ^°^   would    do    so  I  should    be   much    obliged,"   said 

there  was  a  perilous   longing  to   comfort   and   help  this  man  <^abrielle.     "You  will  know  where  to  find   an  easy  carriage 

who  had  suffered  so  much.    When  evening  came  she  seemed  ''"'^  ^  ^°°'^  horse." 


weary  and  rather  depressed 

On  the  following  morning  Signora  Simonetti  came  as  usual 
to  give  her  Italian  lesson.  During  the  latter  half-hour  which 
they  spent  in  conversation  she  said  :  "  The  Signor  Inglese  has 
hurt  his  foot." 

"Ah  yes,"  said  Gabrielle  with  a  little  start,  while  the  colour 
rose  in  her  cheek.     "  Is  it  very  bad  ?" 

"He  said  not,"  replied  the  signora;  "but  he  cannot 
walk.      You  knew  that  he  had  hurt  it?" 

"  Yes,"  said  Gabrielle.     "  When  did  you  see  him  ?  " 
"  Last  evening,"  replied  the  signora,  "  I  called  to  ask  his 
advice  on  a  little  matter  of  business,  and  I  found  him  lying 
on  a  couch.      He  said  he  had    hurt  his    foot,  and  it   was   so 
swollen   that   he   could    not    walk ;    but   he   did   not   tell   me 
exactly  how  the  accident  occurred.     Do  you  know?" 
"  A  large  stone  fell  on  it,"  said  Gabrielle  hurriedly. 
"How  in  the  world  did  that  happen?"  asked  the  signora, 
"  and  where  ? " 

"At  Bussana,  the  old  town  where  the  earthquake  was, 
you  know,"  said  Gabrielle,  ignoring  the  former  question. 

"What  made  the  stone  fall?"  asked  the  signora.  "Was 
there  an  earthquake  ? " 

"Oh  no,"  said  Gabrielle,  "there  was  no  earthquake." 
"  How  do   you  know  ?  "   asked   the   signora.      "  Were  you 
there?" 

Never  had  Gabrielle  felt  more  annoyed  by  this  woman's 
love  of  asking  questions.  She  had  sent  a  note  to  Signora 
Simonetti,  excusing  herself  from  taking  a  lesson  on  the 
morning  of  her  expedition  with  Theyn,  but  had  not  thought 
It  necessary  to  explain  why  she  wished  to  have  a  holiday. 
She  did  not  choose  to  reply  now,  and  her  dignified  silence 
would  have  been  felt  by  most  women  as  a  reproof;  but  the 
signora  only  smiled  significantly  when  Gabrielle's  back  was 
turned  to  her  as  she  crossed  the  room  to  open  the  door  for 
Lupo,  whose  beseeching  bark  was  heard  from  the  other  side. 

"What  are  you  going  to  do  to-day,  signora?"  the  Italian 
teacher  presently  inquired. 

"  Really,  I  have  not  thought  of  doing  anything  in  particular," 
said  Gabrielle.  "  I  daresay  1  shall  take  a  walk  with  Marcella 
by-and-by." 

"  Ah  1  I  suppose  you  are  very  fond  of  walking,"  said  the 
signora.  "  Most  Englishwomen  are— indeed,  it  frightens  me  to 
think  of  the  long  walks  some  of  them  take." 

"I  never  walk  far  with  Marcella,"  said  Gabrielle.  "She 
is  so  stout  that  she  cannot  ascend  a  hill  without  suffering, 
and  even  walking  on  the  level  soon  tires  her." 

"  I  sympathise  with  Marcella,"  said  Signora  Simonetti  ;  "  I 
hate  walking.  I  would  never  endure  the  fatigue  if  I  could 
afford  to  take  a  carriage.  As  it  is,  however,  I  seldom  have 
the  pleasure  of  a  drive." 

Gabrielle  looked  at  her  as  she  spoke,  and  was  struck 
with  the  worn,  wan  look  of  her  face.  She  appeared  so  weak 
and  ill-nourished  that  it  was  easy  to  believe  that  she  could  not 
enjoy  exercise  of  any  kind.  Gabrielle's  heart  smote  her 
because  she  did  not  feel  more  kindly  towards  this  melancholy- 
looking  woman,  and  with  a  sudden,  generous  impulse  she  said  : 
"Are  you  fond  of  driving  ?  Would  you  care  to  take  a  drive  with 
me  this  afternoon  ? " 

"  Indeed,    I   should   like   it  exceedingly,"  said  the   signora 


"I  will  engage  the  man  whom  the  Signor  Inglese  always 
employs  when  he  needs  a  carriage,"  said  Signora  Simonetti. 

Gabrielle  made  no  comment,  but  simply  named  the  hour 
at  which  she  thought  they  had  better  start. 

After  her  teacher  had  gone  Gabrielle  stood  for  some 
minutes  at  the  window,  looking  across  the  garden,  yet 
scarce  aware  of  the  things  on  which  her  eyes  rested,  for 
her  mind  was  absorbed  by  an  inward  vision  of  Theyn,  lying 
disabled  on  his  couch.  How  was  it  with  him  ?  Did  he  fume 
and  fret  under  the  irksome  restraint,  or  did  he  calmly  acquiesce 
in  the  inevitable  and  occupy  himself  with  drawing  or  with 
books  ?  She  could  not  imagine  him  acting  otherwise  than 
as  a  brave,  strong,  sensible  man  should.  He  would  not 
show  a  petty  mind  under  any  circumstances. 

No  doubt  his  servant  understood  him  perfectly,  and  could 
do  all  that  he  required,  yet  it  seemed  to  Gabrielle  that  he  must 
feel  the  lack  of  a  woman's  thought  and  care.  She  remembered 
how,  when  she  was  little  more  than  a  child,  her  father  had  met 
with  an  accident  which  had  confined  him  to  the  sofa  for  a 
fortnight,  and  the  pleasure  she  had  found  in  waiting  upon  him 
and  amusing  him.  He  had  taught  her  to  play  chess,  and  many 
a  good  game  they  had  had  together  later.  She  had  never 
played  a  game  of  chess  after  she  married.  Abel  Grant  had 
cared  but  for  one  game— the  game  of  money-making.  She 
wondered  if  Theyn  played  chess.  She  felt  an  eager  desire  to 
show  herself  his  friend  indeed.  She  desired  above  all  things 
to  be  near  him,  to  see  his  studis  again,  to  know  what  he 
was  doing,  to  talk  with  him  about  his  work.  She  knew 
that  she  could  make  him  more  comfortable  and  cheer 
the  tedium  of  his  confinement.  Why  could  she  not  do  this 
if  indeed  they  were  friends  ?  What  was  the  strong  yet  in- 
tangible barrier  that  withheld  her  ? 

"  I  could  take  Marcella  with  me,"  she  said  to  herself ; 
yet  she  knew  that  she  could  not  go.  "  It  is  because  of 
what  Mrs.  Hobbs  said,"  she  told  herself,  while  the  blood 
burned  in  her  cheeks.  "  It  is  because  I  know  how  she  and 
like-minded  women  would  judge  me  that  1  cannot  obey  the 
dictates  of  my  heart."  Yet  why  could  she  not  dispose  ■  of 
these  considerations  as  she  had  disposed  of  the  question  of 
mourning  ?  The  answer  lay  deep  in  the  innermost  conscious- 
ness of  her  womanhood,  which  she  shrank  from  eyploring. 

Then  a  thought  struck  her.  Since  she  could  not  go  herself, 
she  would  send  Marcella  to  him.  She  went  at  once  into  the 
adjoining  room,  where  Marcella  sat  at  her  needlework.  The 
maid  looked  up  from  the  stocking  she  was  mending  and 
surveyed  her  mistress  with  her  large,  calm  eyes.  She  read 
an  eager  purpose  in  her  mistress'  countenance,  though 
Gabrielle  opened  one  of  her  drawers  and  turned  over  its 
contents  rather  aimlessly  ere  she  spoke  :  "  I  am  going  to 
take  Signora  Simonetti  for  a  drive  this  afternoon,  Marcella." 
"Are  you?"  said  Marcella <  "then  1  guess  she'll  enjoy  it. 
1  don't  calculate  she  gets  many  drives." 

"  I    am   afraid  she  does   not,"  replied  Gabrielle  ;    "  nor  as 
much   fresh    air    as    she    needs,    poor    thing  I     I    have   been 

thinking  that  perhaps  you  might "     She  stopped,  hesitated 

and  began  again  :  "  Did  I  tell  you,  Marcella,  that  .Mr.  Theyn 
had  met  with  an  accident  ?  " 

"  You  did  not,  madam,"  said  Marcella  ;   "  I  should  not  have 
forgotten  it  if  you  had." 
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"Oh,  well,  it  did  not  seem  much  at  first,"  said  Gabrielfe 
nervously.  "A  stone  fell  on  his  foot  when  we  were  at  Bussana. 
Signora  Simonetti  saw  him  yesterday,  and  she  says  that  his 
foot  has  swollen  dreadfully,  and  he  cannot  walk.  I  was 
wondering  whether  he  knows  what  to  do  for  it.  Men  are 
often  so  helpless  when  anything  happens  to  them.  Would 
you  mind  going  to  see  what  you  can  do  for  him?  You  are 
so  clever  at  doctoring  all  kinds  of  ailments." 

"  Maybe  I  do  know  something  about  doctoring,"  said 
Marcella  with  a  curious  smile  ;  "  but  I  know,  too,  that  men  are 
cantankerous  creatures  when  they've  anything  the  matter  with 
them,  and  as  like  as  not  he'd  be  mad  with  me  for  interfering. 
Besides,  Mr.  Theyn  appears  to  have  managed  for  himself  long 
enough  to  have  learned  a  few  things,  and  he  has  his  own 
servant  to  wait  on  him." 

"Of  course  I  did  not  mean  that  you  should  go  and  say  you 
had  come  to  look  after  him,"  said  Gabrielle.  "There  is  a  book 
I  promised  to  lend  him,  which  you  might  take  with  a  message 
from  me.  You  might  ask  to  see  him,  and  then  I  daresay  you 
could  manage  to  find  out  just  what  is  the  matter  with  his  foot." 
"  If  I  saw  it  with  my  own  eyes  I  guess  I  should  know  what 
to  do  for  it,"  said  Marcella;  "but  as  likely  as  not  he's  got  a 
doctor  in  attendance  by  this  time.  If  a  man's  finger  aches  he 
thinks  he  is  going  to  die,  and  sends  for  the  doctor.  But  I'll 
take  the  book,  and  if  it's  possible  to  get  a  sight  of  him,  I'll  do 
my  best." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  feel  that  we  ought  to  do 
what  we  can  for  him  now  he  is  laid  aside,  since  he  has  done 
so  much  to  help  us." 

Marcella  made  no  reply  as  she  ran  her  needle  through  the 
stocking  with  deliberate  care. 

Punctually  to  the  hour  Gabrielle  had  named  appeared  the 
carriage  and  Signora  Simonetti.  The  signora  had  made  some 
pitiful  attempts  to  smarten  her  attire,  and  seemed  in  the  best 
of  spirits.  Gabrielle  took  her  seat  without  inquiring  whither 
they  were  going,  and  Signora  Simonetti,  chatting  volubly  about 
everything  they  saw,  gave  no  information  as  to  their  route. 
Driving  through  the  town,  they  turned  into  a  pleasant,  well- 
made  road  which  gradually  zig-zagged  up  the  hill.  They 
passed  charming  houses,  surrounded  by  fine  trees  which  threw 
their  shade  across  the  road,  while  pink  geraniums  grew  pro- 
fusely on  the  garden  walls,  and  roses  trailed  their  branches 
over,  and  many  a  fair  blossom  showed  just  above  the  reach  of 
the  wayfarer.  Presently  the  houses  ceased,  and  cypresses  rose 
high  on  either  side  of  the  road.  Between  the  trees  Gabrielle 
caught  beautiful  views  of  the  bay  and  the  old  town  with  its 
picturesque  houses  rising  one  above  another,  their  topmost 
stories  wreathed  with  vines,  the  brilliant  autumnal  hues  of  the 
leaves  giving  an  exquisite  touch  of  colour  to  the  scene.  Still 
the  road  wound  upward.  Now  they  were  looking  down  into  a 
stony  gorge  through  which  a  mountain  stream  impetuously 
took  its  way.  On  either  side  were  vineyards,  gay  with  ruddy 
leaves,  contrasting  vividly  with  the  silvery  olives  that  closed  in 
upon  them.  At  every  turn  of  the  road  new  beauty  came  into 
view  as  it  ascended,  growing  rougher  and  steeper  as  the  horses 
toiled  on. 

"  Oh,  what  a  lovely  road  this  is  ! "  exclaimed  Gabrielle. 
"You  have  chosen  a  delightful  drive  indeed,  signora." 

"  I  am  glad  it  pleases  you,"  said  Signora  Simonetti.  "You 
do  not  ask  in  what  direction  we  are  going." 

"  No,"  said  Gabrielle,  "  I  am  content  to  take  things  as  they 
come.  We  are  certainly  at  a  considerable  height  above  San 
Remo." 

"  You  see  that  white  building  above— to  the  right  of  the 
pine  wood  ?"  said  the  signora  ;  "that  is  the  monastery  of  San 
Romolo." 

"  San  Romolo  !  "  exclaimed  Gabrielle  eagerly.  "  Are  we 
going  there  ? " 

"  That  is  impossible,"  said  the  signora,  "  since  it  can  only  be 
approached  by  a  bridle-path  ;  but  this  road  will  take  us  within 
a  comparatively  short  distance  of  San  Romolo.  We  shall  see 
it  above  us,  and  if  you  cared  to  alight  and  walk  a  few  steps,  I 
could  take  you  to  a  point  where  you  would  get  a  superb  view." 
"  I  should  like  that  very  much  indeed,"  said  Gabrielle, 
consulting  her  watch.  "  We  have  time,  I  think,  to  do  it,  and 
get  back  before  dark." 

"  Oh  yes,"  said  the  signora  ;  "  the  way  back,  being  all 
downhill,  will  not  take  long." 


The  horses  quickened  their  pace  along  a  level  stretch  of 
road  shaded  by  groves  of  grey-green  rustling  olives.  The 
voices  of  the  contadini  labouring  amongst  them  made  them- 
selves heard.  Children  were  playing  about  the  knotted 
serpentine  roots  of  the  old  trees.  Then  the  road  ascended 
once  more.  Mountain  slopes  clothed  with  pines  came  into 
view.  At  a  word  from  the  signora  the  driver  checked  his 
horses. 

"Now,  Mrs.  Grant,"  said  her  guide,  "if  you  will  come  a 
little  way  across  country  with  me,  I  will  show  you  a  prospect 
which  I  think  you  will  say  is  worth  taking  a  little  trouble 
to  see." 

"With  pleasure,"  said  Gabrielle,  descending  quickly  from 
the  carriage,  followed  by  the  signora,  who  led  the  way  along  a 
little  track  which  wound  with  many  a  twist  and  turn  through 
the  olive  wood,  till  it  reached  the  summit  of  a  rocky  knoll, 
crowned  by  three  tall  cypresses.  A  cry  of  delight  broke  from 
Gabrielle  as  she  stood  beside  the  trees.  Below,  spread  out 
like  a  map,  lay  a  prospect  of  surj  assing  richness.  The  eye 
might  wander  over  the  whole  of  the  green,  undulating  country, 
embracing  with  its  arms  the  broad  blue  bay.  Valleys  clothed 
with  silvery  olives,  vineyards,  plantations  of  flowers  and  fruit  at 
the  lowest  level  ;  then,  rising  upward,  tufts  of  stone  pines,  with 
their  dark  umbrella  tops  towering  above  the  other  foliage. 
High  up  to  the  right  were  the  houses  and  the  monastery  of 
San  Romolo. 

Gabrielle  had  no  words  to  express  her  delight  at  this  vision 
of  what  seemed  veritably  an  earthly  Paradise. 

"  Is  it  not  beautiful?"  said  the  signora  ;  "  I  knew  it  would 
please  you.  But  will  you  come  a  few  steps  farther  ?  I  want  to 
show  you  something  else." 

"  Wherever  you  please,"  said  Gabrielle,  a  little  astonished  at 
the  energy  with  which  the  signora,  who  hated  walking,  pushed 
her  way  through  the  coarse  grass  and  weeds,  taking  a  short  cut 
to  another  point  of  view.  They  turned  the  side  of  the  hill  and 
looked  down  on  a  cottage  standing  in  its  shelter.  It  was  a 
small  square  building  with  red-tiled  roof,  and  walls  of  a  pinken 
hue.  Two  tall  cypresses  stood  before  the  gabled  front.  Vines 
covered  a  trellis  at  the  back  ;  apple-trees  showed  a  wealth 
of  rosy  fruit,  while  flowers  grew  everywhere. 

"  What  do  you  think  of  that  ? "  asked  the  signora  ;  "  is  it  not 
a  dear  little  place  ? " 

Gabrielle  murmured  an  assent.  She  had  an  intuition  of 
what  was  coming,  and  was  hardly  surprised  when  her  com- 
panion said  :  "  It  is  the  Casa  Rossa  of  the  Signor  Inglese.  I 
thought  you  would  like  to  see  it." 

The  colour  rushed  into  Gabrielle's  face.  She  felt  a  sharp 
sense  of  annoyance,  even  while  her  eyes  took  in  eagerly  every 
detail  of  the  scene  below.  She  would  not  have  chosen  to  see 
Basil  Theyn's  house  in  this  way.  It  would  detract  from  the 
pleasure  of  her  first  visit  to  it  with  him.  She  was  angry  with 
the  signora  for  bringing  her  there  without  her  knowledge. 
Then,  while  her  eyes  still  rested  on  the  green  enclosure,  a 
woman  came  from  beneath  the  trellis,  brilliant  with  red  and 
yellow  leaves,  and  walked  across  the  garden.  She  was  a  tall, 
finely  formed  woman,  who  wore  the  gala  dress  of  a  contadina. 
Something  red  fluttered  on  her  head,  above  her  masses  of  rich 
black  hair,  and  was  held  in  place  by  large  gilt  pins.  Her  well- 
poised  form  moved  with  easy  grace  amid  the  flowers.  Gabrielle 
knew  that  she  was  handsome,  though  at  that  distance  it  was 
impossible  to  see  clearly  her  features.  Behind  her  ran  a  pretty 
little  dog  of  the  Lupetti  breed. 

A  sudden  sharp  pain  clutched  Gabrielle's  heart.  It  was 
accompanied  by  a  sickening,  suffocating  sensation  of  physical 
distress. 

"  Who  is  that  ? "  she  asked  hoarsely. 

"That  woman?"  said  the  signora  with  a  laugh  which  seemed 
to  stab  Gabrielle.  "  That  is  the  '  bella  Maddalena,'  the  signor's 
beautiful  model.     Can  you  not  recognise  her  ? " 

Gabrielle  did  not  reply.  Her  eyes  were  following  the 
woman's  movements  with  keen  intentness.  "  She  lives  there?  " 
she  said  in  the  same  unnatural  voice. 

"Yes,  she  lives  there,"  said  the  signora.  "You  see,  the 
artist  works  here  all  the  summer,  and  it  is  convenient  for  him 
to  have  his  model  at  hand." 

The  mockery  of  her  tone  roused  Gabrielle.  With  a  flash  of 
painful  insight  she  became  aware  not  only  of  the  nattire  of  the 
anguish  which  had  assailed  her,  but  of  the  fact  that  she  had 
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betrayed  her  feelings.  For  the 
moment  her  dislike  to  Signora 
Simonetti  made  itself  felt  as 
with  the  bitterness  of  hatred. 
She  turned  without  a  word  and 
led  the  way  back  to  the  carriage. 

As  they  continued  their  drive 
along  a  road  that  would  take 
them  down  into  San  Remo, 
Gabrielle's  spirit  rallied  beneath 
the  lash  of  pride.  13y  force 
of  will  she  threw  from  her 
the  thought  of  what  she  had 
seen,  and  began  to  talk  to 
the  signora  in  as  animated 
a  fashion  as  was  possible  under 
the  difficulty  of  wielding  a 
foreign  tongue.  Suppressed 
emotion  seemed  to  act  as 
a  mental  stimulant,  for  the 
Italian  words  came  with  re 
markable  readiness  to  her  lips. 
She  questioned  the  signora  ; 
she  questioned  the  driver.  Her 
thirst  for  information  respecting 
things  Italian  was  insatiable. 
She  scarcely  paused  for  a  minute 
till  the  carriage  drew  up  at  the 
gate  of  the  Villa  Buonsoggiorno; 
yet  her  manner  did  not  deceive 
Signora  Simonetti  ;  nor  could 
Gabrielle  for  one  moment  forget 
the  picture  that  had  photo- 
graphed itself  upon  her  mind. 
She  arranged  that  the  carriage 
should  take  the  signora  to  the 
house  where  she  lived,  and  bade 
her  good-bye  with  apparent 
cheerfulness.  Yet  Marcella, 
meeting  her  mistress  as  she 
entered  the  house,  knew  at  once 
that  something  was  wrong. 

"  We  have  bad  a  very 
pleasant  drive  ;  the  road  was 
channing ;  I  have  enjoyed  it 
so  much,"  said  Gabrielle  de- 
liberately, as  with  delicate  care 
she  drew  off  her  gloves. 

"Mr.  Theyn  sent  his  com- 
pliments, madam,  and  he  is 
exceedingly  obliged  to  you  for 
the  book,"  said  Marcella.  "His 
foot  is  less  swollen  than  it  was 
yesterday ;  but  it  looks  very 
bad,  and  he  certainly  ought  to 
rest  it  for  some  days,  for  it 
would  be  very  serious  if  the  skin 

were  to  break.     It  must  have  been  an  awfully  heavy  stone, 
though  he  says  his  foot  did  not  receive  the  full  weight  of  it." 

A  shiver  ran  through  Gabrielle's  frame.  She  saw  again 
the  woman's  dark  face  with  its  fierce,  gleaming  eyes.  Could 
it  be  that  she  was  — Maddalena  ? 

"  His  servant  has  been  attending  to  it  pretty  well— for  a 
man,"  said  Marcella,  wondering  that  her  mistress  made  no 
response  to  her  words.  "  I  advised  Mr.  Theyn  to  apply 
Listerine,  and  he  says  he  will  do  so.  But  I  will  get  you 
some  tea,  madam." 

(To  be 


lilt.     ■■  liivLl.A    MAbD.Vi-tiN.V 

Gabrielle  was  caressing  Lupo  in  a  mechanical  manner 
which  did  not  deceive  that  sagacious  animal.  She  raised 
herself  and  said  in  tones  that  sounded  strange  to  her  faithful 
maid  :  "  I  want  no  tea,  thank  you,  Marcella.  My  head  aches 
from  driving  so  long,  and  I  am  going  to  lie  down  for  a 
while." 

With   that  she    went   into  her  bedroom   and  closed   the 
door.      Then    Marcella    felt    sure   that    something    was    very 
wrong,   and,   womanlike,   laid    all    the    blame    upon    Signora 
Simonetti. 
continued) 


Thkre  are  ways  in  which  all  the  treasures  of  genius,  all 
the  creations  of  poetry,  all  the  resources  of  art,  may  be  made 
tributary  to  the  cause  of  Christ.  Still,  it  should  never  be  for- 
gotten that,  if  largely  introduced  into  the  act  of  religious 
worship,  the  refinements  of  art  may  become  to  multitudes,  not 
the  means,  but  the  end.  Instead  of  walking  by  the  light  you 
kindle,  many,  gazing  on  the  beauty  of  the  lamp,  will  stumble  in 
the  Christian  path.     For  one  that  can  take  hold  of  the  angel's 


hand,  there  are  multitudes  who  will  content  themselves  with 
gazing  artistically  on  the  splendour  of  his  vesture.  It  is  easy 
to  admire  the  sheen  of  the  sapphire  throne,  while  we  leave  its 
glorious  Occupant  unreverenced  and  unrecognised.  .  .  .  Too 
studiously  adorn  the  sanctuary  and  its  services,  obtrude  an 
artificial  beauty  on  the  eye  and  sense  of  the  worshipper,  and 
you  will  surely  lead  to  formalism  and  self-deception. — Dr. 
John  Cairo. 
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The  Decay  of  Conviction 

BY   REV.  J.   G.   STEVENSON 

UNION  CHAPEL,   BRIGHTON 

Ami  it  shall  come  to  pass  at  that  time,  that  I  "will  search  Jerusalem  with  candles,  and  punish  the  men  that  are  settled  on 
their  lees  :  that  say  in  their  heart,  the  Lord  will  not  do  good,  neither  will  He  do  w/7.— Zeph.  i.  12. 

THIS  is  an  amazing  book,  stupendous  and  terrible  in     people  were  prosperous  and  contented,  and  regarded  the 
its  sueeestion.     Its  fervour  of  denunciation  seems     moral  state  of  the  nation  as  none  of  their  business.     To 


*HIS  is  an  amazing  book,  stupendous  and  terrible  in 
its  suggestion.  Its  fervour  of  denunciation  seems 
to  express  the  fury  of  fifty  moral  tornadoes  and  a  thousand 
spiritual  cyclones  merged  into  one  devastating  movement 
of  ethical  indignation.  From  beginning  to  end  there  is 
scarcely  a  note  of  tenderness,  and  so  hard  and  harsh  does 
it  seem  that  it  has  been  suggested  that  it  must  have  been 
written  by  a  prophet  who  died  young,  before  the  fiery 
ardours  of  youth  had  mellowed  into  the  gentle  sweetness  of 
later  years.  Yet  there  is  much  about  the  very  fury  of  the 
prophet  that  makes  his  utterances  morally  wholesome. 
They  are  a  tonic,  and  not  a  poison  to  the  discerning  soul. 
You  have  more  sympathy  with  him  when  you  understand 
the  probable  circumstances  that  led  him  to  translate  the 
results  of  communion  with  God  into  the  burning  words  of 
this  book.  As  far  as  your  preacher  has  been  able  to  gather 
from  the  work  of  George  Adam  Smith  and  other  scholars, 
the  position  was  this :  Hezekiah,  who  had  peace  in  his 
kingdom  of  Judah  in  his  latter  days,  spent  the  last  years  of 
his  life  in  a  Puritan  attempt  to  purify  the  religion  of  his 
people.  But  at  his  death,  just  as  in  England  the  purity  of 
the  Commonwealth  was  succeeded  by  the  immorality  and 
irreligion  of  the  reign  of  Charles  II.,  so  in  Judah  the 
religious  fortunes  of  Israel  were  reversed.  His  successor 
Manasseh  was  only  a  boy  of  twelve,  harem  bred,  and  under 
the  control  of  the  less  moral  section  of  the  Court.  His 
contact  with  foreign  countries  infected  him  with  Paganism, 
and  Baal  worship  was  carried  on  in  the  very  Temple  of 
Jehovah.  To  heathenism  he  added  persecution  and 
massacre  of  those  who  were  faithful  to  the  one  true 
God. 

When  Manasseh  died,  Amon;  his  son,  was  true  to  the 
false  things  his  father  had  taught  him,  and  sacrificed  to 
heathen  images ;  but  he  had  reigned  for  less  than  two 
years  when  his  own  servants  stabbed  him  in  his  palace. 
Popular  justice  took  swift  vengeance  on  his  slayers,  and  his 
son  Josiah  was  placed  on  the  throne.  It  seems  to  have 
been  during  his  reign  that  Zephaniah  prophesied.  With 
the  new  accession  the  Puritan  party  came  into  nominal 
power,  and  there  was  a  suggestion  of  reform  in  the  air. 
But  Zephaniah  does  not  seem  to  have  believed  that  what 
they  wished  would  come  to  pass.  He  may  or  may  not 
have  doubted  the  sincerity  of  the  would-be  reformers,  but 
in  any  case  he  saw  that  the  soul  of  the  people  was  not 
behind  the  forces  that  made  for  reformation.  Verses  4 
and  5  of  this  first  chapter  will  tell  you  that  there  was  still 
a  remnant  of  Baal  in  the  l.ind,  and  if  the  worship  of  the 
sun  had  been  banished  from  the  Temple  of  Jehovah,  yet 
services  in  his  honour  were  held  on  the  flat  roofs  of  the 
houses  of  Jerusalem.  Men  swore  by  false  gods.  There 
were  some  who  turned  back  from  Jehovah,  while  others 
had  been  so  brought  up  in  heathenism  that  they  neither 
sought  for  the  Lord  nor  inquired  for  Him.  The  princes 
royal  and  the  Court  gentry  dressed  in  foreign  fashions  that 
merely  meant  that,  as  in  dress  so  in  religion,  their  pre- 
ferences were  not  for  the  things  of  Jehovah.  In  courts  of 
justice  violence  and  deceit  reigned.  The  business  men 
of  Jerusalem  were  unclean  of  soul  and  foul  of  hand.  And 
what  so  stirred  the  soul  of  Zephaniah  was  not  only  these 
things,  but  the  fact   that   no   one  seemed  to  care.     The 


Zephaniah  came  visions  of  the  Nemesis  that  must  follow 
decay  of  conviction.  Just  as  Diogenes  went  through 
Athens  in  later  days  with  a  lighted  lantern,  looking  in  the 
faces  of  all,  in  the  vain  attempt  to  discover  a  real  man,  so 
Jehovah  Himself  would  search  Jerusalem  with  candles : 
and  all  that  he  would  find  would  be  men  settled  on  their 
lees.  The  metaphor  conies  from  the  making  of  wine. 
New  wine  was  left  to  clear,  and  when  clarified  was  removed 
from  the  clearing  vessel.  If  you  left  it  too  long,  its  own 
sediment  clouded  it  again  and  made  it  muddy  and  syrupy. 
Hence  in  Palestine,  if  a  man  were  lazy  and  indifferent, 
muddy  of  soul  and  cloudy  of  mind,  people  said  that  he  was 
like  wine  settled  on  its  lees.  And  to  the  prophet,  Judea 
was  full  of  such  people.  The  times  were  ripe  for  reform. 
The  religious  and  political  atmosphere  was  charged  with 
great  issues.  Abuses  were  rife,  yet  improvement  was  pos- 
sible to  an  awakened  nation.  But,  alas  !  men  were  settled 
on  their  lees.  If  they  troubled  to  excuse  themselves,  to 
e.xcuse  their  inaction,  they  said  that  God  did  not  seem  to 
care.  He  did  nothing.  "The  Lord  will  not  do  good, 
neither  will  He  do  evil."  Why,  then,  should  a  man  bestir 
himself? 

It  was  against  this  carelessness  of  high  things  and 
content  with  low,  against  the  muddy  soul  and  stagnant 
mind,  that  Zephaniah  directed  his  denunciation.  For 
indifference  and  lethargy  were  so  fixed  in  the  national 
character  as  to  invite  national  doom.  Prosperity  and 
respectability  were  making  for  national  decay.  The  princes 
of  the  people  were  content  to  be  parasites.  The  judges 
sold  justice,  and  the  priests  were  profaners  of  the  sanctuary 
and  scoffers  of  the  law.  In  the  Caucasus  the  Scythian 
hordes  were  gathering,  and  soon  they  would  sweep  through 
Egypt,  and  devastate  that  nation  of  indifferents  and  sloths 
called  Judah.  The  great  day  of  the  Lord  was  hastening  in 
which  mighty  men  would  cry  bitterly  and  common  men 
would  stagger  with  blindness,  because  of  blood  poured 
out  as  dust.  Only  a  remnant,  the  few  that  cared,  would 
survive,  purified  by  their  sorrows.  Over  these  God  would 
rejoice.  For  these  His  love  would  be  so  great  that  even 
He  could  not  speak  it,  though  He  would  try  to  express 
His  gladness  by  lifting  up  His  voice  in  singing.  And  so 
the  remnant  would  be  a  name  and  a  praise  among  all  the 
peoples  of  the  earth  in  the  day  when  the  Lord  brought 
again  their  captivity. 

Now,  of  course,  it  is  not  possible  to  establish  an  absolute 
parallel  between  the  days  of  Zephaniah  and  these  later 
times.  Yet  our  points  of  similarity  are  man)',  and  the 
main  lines  of  his  indictment  do  not  lose  their  way  if 
applied  to  the  British  peoples  of  the  twentieth  century. 
The  dominant  note  of  our  life  to-day  is  respectability,  and 
we  are  respectable  rather  than  religious.  Never  was  there 
an  age  in  which  men  and  women  were  at  once  so  careless 
of  their  characters  and  so  careful  of  their  reputations.  Add 
to  respectability  prosperity,  and  inevitably  the  result  is  a 
people  settled  on  their  lees  and  beclouded  by  the  precipitate 
of  their  own  self-complacency.  Hence,  then,  you  get  a  folk 
like  the  British  jxiople  of  this  generation,  who  have  but 
little  care  for  the  great  and  high  issues  involved  in  national 
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life.  Your  preacher  does  not  mean  to  say  that  we  have  not 
a  surface  interest  in  all  that  concerns  us.  A  fair  number  of 
us  care  enough  for  public  aflfairs  to  talk  about  them.  But  the 
test  for  our  earnestness  is  not  our  talking,  but  our  thinking, 
and  especially  our  thinking  with  the  Divine  as  inspiration 
and  final  test,  that  thinking  that  drives  us  to  communion 
with  God  more  naturally  even  than  to  speech  with  our  fellows. 
The  absence  of  such  theocentric  thinking  accounts  for  the 
flaccidity  of  true  principle  in  our  national  life. 

If  any  one  feels  that  my  words  are  hardly  fair,  let  him 
look  for  examijle  at  the  political  activities  of  the  nation.  He 
will  see  in  them  much  clashing  of  interest  and  little  conflict  of 
principle.  There  is  practically  no  enthusiasm  discoverable 
in  the  leaders  of  either  political  party,  and,  save  for  rare 
exceptions,  the  speeches  delivered  in  the  House  of  Commons 
are  mere  debating  society  orations,  utterly  lacking  in  moral 
earnestness.  You  get  an  almost  startling  light  on  these  facts 
if  you  think  how  strange  a  figure  like  the  late  John  Bright 
would  seem  in  our  House  of  Commons  to-day.  Why 
strange  ?  Because  he  had  clear  moral  convictions,  and 
was  under  the  thrall  of  spiritual  principles.  He  learnt 
early  in  his  career  the  secret  that  at  the  root  of  every 
political  question  there  is  something  that  affects  the  soul. 
Because  this  secret  seems  hardly  to  be  suspected  to-day, 
therefore  our  political  life  is  a  focus  of  futilities  rather 
than  a  centre  of  conflicting  principles. 

Further,  speaking  as  I  do  from  the  pulpit  of  a  Free 
Church,  I  venture  to  say  that  the  Nonconformist  Churches 
are  by  no  means  free  from  the  prevailing  apathy.  Take  the 
question  of  our  Protestantism.  We  are  really  leaving  the 
defence  of  our  Protestant  principles  to  the  narrower  and 
hence  less  eflfective  sections  of  our  spiritual  communities. 
Even  to  some  of  you  who  sit  before  me  the  Roman  Church 
simply  represents  a  somewhat  amazing  variation  from  the 
type  of  church  with  which  you  are  familiar,  and  you  cannot 
understand  why  any  one  troubles  to  condemn  it.  Meantime 
that  Church  takes  advantage  of  your  blindness,  and  is  daily 
increasing  her  ecclesiastical  and  political  power  in  England. 
It  will  be  well  for  us  to  learn  from  history  rather  than  from 
future  happenings  that  the  Roman  Church  by  its  very 
nature  stands  for  spiriiual  tyranny,  and  the  Free  Churches 
sUnd  for  spiritual  liberty.  The  Roman  Church  believes 
that  it  is  for  your  good  that  your  spiritual  affairs  should  be 
controlled  by  presumed  experts  who  are  men  like  yourselves, 
but  endowed  with  special  sacerdotal  powers.  The  Free 
Churches  believe  that  your  greatest  good  comes  when  you  are 
personally  brought  face  to  face  with  Christ,  and  that  the  care 
of  your  soul  should  be  a  partnership  that  is  also  a  comrade- 
ship between  Him  and  you.  Think  of  the  relevance  of  these 
ideals  to  the  Education  question,  and  some  of  you  will  get 
new  light  The  real  Education  question  is  not  whether  the 
priest  and  his  friends  shall  largely  control  the  schools  for 
which  the  public  practically  pay;  the  points  at  issue  are 
deeper  yet,  and  may  be  summarised  as  follows :  The 
Catholic— Anglican  and  Roman — believes  that  it  is  best 
for  a  child  to  be  so  educated  with  a  religious  bias  towards 
Catholicism  that  it  has  as  small  a  chance  as  is  possible  to 
grow  up  anything  except  an  obedient  subject  of  Church 
and  Priest.  This  is  a  fair  presentment  of  the  average 
moderate  Catholic  opinion.  For  the  sake  of  comparison 
let  me  now  postulate  the  extreme  Free  Church  position. 
The  most  extreme  Free  Churchmen  would  practically  say 
that  they  wish  the  children  to  be  taught  that  minimum  of 
Biblical  knowledge  that  shall,  on  the  one  hand,  preserve 
them  from  an  inevitable  bias  to  secularism,  and,  on  the 
other  hand,  leave  them  free  to  adopt  a  religious  standpoint 
of  their  own  when  they  come  to  years  of  discretion.     In 


other  words,  the  educational  watchword  of  Catholicium  is 
constraint ;  the  educational  ideal  of  the  Free  Churches  is 
development.  These  arc  the  real  (xiints  at  issue  in  th€ 
Education  controversy ;  and  though  on  grounds  of  equity 
much  can  Ije  .said  regarding  others,  yet  these  two  are  the 
deciding  factors.  They  are  not  put  before  you  .so  that  you 
may  be  roused  to  hatred  of  your  Catholic  brethren.  Bigotry 
is  never  Christianity.  The  Catholic  has  as  much  right  to 
his  opinion  as  you  have  to  yours,  but  only  one  of  you  can 
be  right.  If  you  believe  that  you  are  in  the  right,  then  it  is 
your  duty  and  your  privilege  to  strive  for  what  you  feel  to 
be  the  truth.  Only  as  you  strive  you  should  work  from  a 
spiritual  rather  than  a  political  Ijase,  for  there  is  nothing 
worse  than  secular  politics  dominating  a  sphere  that  ought 
to  be  permeated  with  religion. 

If  there  be  even  a  fair  measure  of  truth  in  what  has 
been  said  to  you  this  morning,  there  can  be  no  serious 
person  in  this  church  who  is  not  concerned  to  find  a  remedy. 
An  article  in  the  current  number  of  the  Hibbert  Journal 
deals  with  the  decay  of  conviction,  and  suggests  that  this 
decay  is  due,  amongst  other  things,  to  the  increase  in  riches 
and  in  pleasure.  There  is  a  great  deal  of  truth  in  the 
suggestion.  In  our  prosperity,  and  perhaps  even  more  in 
our  desire  for  prosjjerity,  we  are  forgetting  God.  And 
many  a  man  who  could  be  true  to  the  Divine  in  his  poverty 
is  forsaking  the  Eternal,  as  the  things  of  this  life  mean  more 
and  more  to  him.  With  regard  to  pleasure,  there  seems  but 
little  doubt  but  that  the  larger  diffusion  of  money  is  yearly 
adding  to  that  class  of  people  who  aim  not  so  much  at 
redeeming  the  time  as  at  killing  it.  And  if,  as  Pope  some- 
where suggests,  folk  are  passing  from  a  youth  of  frolics  to 
an  old  age  of  cards,  you  can  never  exjDect  from  them  any 
serious  conviction  whatsoever.  Yet  one  can  imagine  that 
the  English-speaking  peoples  might  become  both  poor  and 
unhappy  and  still  find  no  remedy  for  their  decay  of  earnest- 
ness. To  my  mind  the  only  possible  correction  of  that 
decay  will  lie  in  our  increase  of  the  sense  of  God.  What 
we  want  is  that  all-pervading  sense  of  the  Eternal  that  was 
possessed  by  the  old  Puritans,  and  when  that  revival  comes 
which  some  of  us  are  so  eagerly  anticipating,  it  must  come 
along  the  lines  of  that  old  Puritanism. 

,  Puritanism  has  been  very  much  misunderstood.  We 
have  been  told  that  it  banished  music  and  art  from  the  life 
of  England,  and  was,  indeed,  a  veritable  kill-joy.  Let  it  be 
admitted  that  there  is  some  slight  excuse  for  this  statement ; 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  let  us  remember  that,  for  instance, 
Milton  had  his  organ.  The  dominant  factor  in  Puritanism 
was  its  intense  reverence,  a  reverence  so  full  of  solemnity 
that  the  supernatural  was  the  very  commonplace  of  existence. 
Men  dominated  by  the  Puritan  habit  of  mind  move 
nowhere  without  a  deep  sense  of  God  touching  them  to 
seriousness  in  all  that  calls  for  solemnity.  If  in  the  councils 
of  Cromwell  some  new  measure  was  proposed,  as  often  as 
not  men  would  gravely  consult  their  Bibles  to  see  if  some 
point  suggested  was  in  accord  with  the  spirit  of  the  New 
Testament,  and,  if  so,  they  voted  affirmatively.  In  their 
private  life  the  Puritans  were  men  who  never  made  an 
attempt  to  escape  from  God.  Let  us  get  back  this  old 
sense  of  the  dominating  of  the  Divine  and  the  abiding 
{nesence  of  the  Eternal,  and  here  in  England  we  shall  have 
a  renascence  of  spirituality  that  will  give  earnestness  to 
every  phase  of  our  national  life.  Instead  of  opinions  wc 
shall  have  convictions  ;  instead  of  views  we  shall  have 
principles.  And  in  that  day  when  our  private  lives  are 
wholly  consecrated,  the  public  life  of  this  realm  shall  Ijc 
God-like  and  wholesome  and  pregnant  with  mighty 
possibilities  of  progress. 
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Result  of  the  Sonnet  Competition 

The  original  Sonnet  Competition  has  been  popular,  and  I 
have  received  a  great  many  papers.  Many  were  disqualified, 
owing  to  the  fact  that  they  had  not  rightly  understood  the 
construction  of  a  sonnet. 

The  first  prize  (The  Life  of  Major-General  Wauchope,  by 
Sir  George  Douglas)  will  be  sent  to  Mr.  T.  J.  Storey,  Temple 
Croft,  Alston,  Carlisle  ;  the  second  prize  is  won  by  Miss  Lizzie 
Daniels,  Carisbrooke,  Portishead,  Bristol. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Miss  Ethel  Hepworth,  Florence 
E.  Heywood,  W.  J.  Fawcett,  B.A.,  A.  Walwyn  Evans,  Eric  M. 
Dynes,  G.  Lee  Gosling. 

Good  work  came  also  from  Mrs.  Yeo,  W.  Harris,  Fred  Him, 
Thomas  Burns,  John  P.  Wynne,  Winifred  N.  Webb,  M.  M.  C. 
H.  Gillespie,  Alf.  A.  Hodgkison,  Annie  Winsor  Haywood. 

I  have  pleasure  in  printing  the  best  sonnets,  and  wish  I  had 
space  for  more. 

Sonnet 
The  poetry  of  the  earth  is  never  dead. — Keats. 

Earth's  glories  never  cease  to  share  their  light, 
Her  poetry  is  eternal  as  the  sunj 
Whate'er  the  season  of  the  year  may  run. 

Her  rhythmic  beauty  comoth  ever  bright. 

Whether  the  face  of  Spring  comes  dear  in  sight. 
With  song  of  lark,  and  budding  trees  begun. 
Or  Summer's  splendours  have  the  roses  won 

To  perfect  loveliness  and  true  delight, 

Or  yet  when  Autunm  gives  the  crowning  grace, 
Of  added  glory  unto  glory  given, 

Or  Winter  his  last  word  on  all  has  said. 

And  sets  his  seal  of  beauty  on  her  face — 
Unceasing  one  is  to  the  other  driven. 
And  each  its  own  perpetual  music  made. 

T.  J.  Storey. 

A  Sonnet 
A  mystic  veil,  with  shadowed  lights  between, 

The  Future  hangs  ;   no  further  may  we  see, 

And  none  can  guess  the  thing  that  next  shall  be. 
Yet  with  our  voices  hushed,  we,  listening,  lean 
To  catch  the  distant  music  ;   we  have  seen 

Swift  gleams  of  glory  ;  sometimes  suddenly     • 

The  moving  waters  of  a  shoreless  sea, 
Half  cast  in  shadow,  half  in  golden  sheen. 

Impatient,  trembling,  sorrowful  and  glad. 
We  wait  the  slow  unveiling  of  the  years. 
Say!  will  they  bring  us  joy,  or  pain,  or  tears? 

Sunshine  or  suffering?  Will  the  days  be  sad, 
Or  rainbow-tinted?  Never  heart  may  know. 
Nor  eye  behold  the  way  that  we  must  go. 

Lizzie  Daniels. 

To  Spring 
Sweet  Spring,  thou  harbinger  of  joys  to  be. 

Visit  with  fairy  touch  this  wintry  scene  ; 

Throw  o'er  the  cold  brown  earth  thy  mantle  green. 
And  scatter  flowers  like  gems  across  the  lea. 
The  birds  shall  chant  thy  praise  from  brake  and  tree. 

Like  heralds  who  proclaim  their  new-crowned  queen  ; 

Whilst  blossoms,  deckt  in  glistening  dewdrop  sheen. 
Bow  low  their  heads  in  homage  unto  thee. 

Sing  songs  of  hope  to  every  troubled  heart ; 

Point  to  the  Future  veiled  in  rosy  bloom  ; 
At  sight  of  thee  the  shadowy  mists  depart ; 

Before  thy  presence  vanish  care  and  gloom. 
Yea  !  symbol  of  the  Christ  Himself  thou  art. 

Who  brought  forth  resurrection  from  the  tomb. 

Ethel  M.  Hepworth. 

Crown  of  Pain 

I  walked  along  the  village  street  to-day 

And  dully  looked — and  dully  felt  the  rain  ; 

I  turned  and  loitered  down  the  dewy  lane, 
The  hedges  dripping  wet  upon  the  way. 
Storm  gazed  from  heaven  with  eyes  of  raging  gray, 

I  saw  apart  the  tingling  lips  of  Pain  ; 

She  kissed  me  once,  and  now  she  breathes,  "Again! 
Again!"  and  holds  mo,  smiling,   "1  will  stay." 
Strange,  when  I  thought  that  I  had  buried  her  ; 

Strange,  for  I  placed  black  poppies  o'er  her  head  ; 
A  stone,  which  towered  above  her— wild  and  strange. 
Behold  she  springs  from  out  the  sepulchre. 

The  poppies  fall  away  all  dark  and  dead. 

She  leaps  to  crown  me  with  what  cannot  change. 

G.  Lee  Gosling. 


Three  Prize  Competitions 
I 

The  prize  of  a  book  ("  St.  Paul  the  Traveller,"  by  Professor 
W.  M.  Ramsay,  D.C.L.)  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  answer 
to  the  following  question  :  "  Which  is  your  favourite  Holiday 
Resort,  and  why  ? "  The  answer  must  be  given  in  one  sen- 
tence only. 

II 

The  prize  of  a  book  ("  Barbe  of  Grand  Bayou,"  by  John 
O.xenham)  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  description  of  "  .A. 
Dress  I  should  like  to  have."  Descriptions  should  not  be  more 
than  one  hundred  words. 

Ill 

The  prize  of  a  book  ("The  Story  of  My  Life,"  by  Helen 
Keller)  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  original  or  selected 
passage  (prose  or  poetry)  on  "  Friendship." 

Send  in  your  papers  by  July  i,  addressed  "Anstice,"  The 
British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
Write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only. 


Hints  that  May  Help 

To  KEEP  Tortoise-shell  Combs  Bright,  rub  them  after 
each  wearing  with  soft  leather.  When  they  become  dim,  clean 
with  rotten-stone  finely  powdered  and  oil  applied  with  chamois. 

About  Puff  Pastry. —  Sprinkle  baking  powder  on  each 
layer  of  butter  instead  of  flour.  When  the  butter  melts,  it  will 
cause  the  powder  to  effervesce  and  puff  up  the  paste.  The 
oven  ought  to  be  rather  quick  at  first. 

How  Long  a  Child  should  Sleep. — From  the  age  of 
four  or  five  a  child  should  have  one  hour  of  sleep,  or  at  least 
rest  in  bed,  before  its  dinner ;  and  it  should  be  put  to  bed  about 
six  or  seven,  and  have  twelve  or  fourteen  hours'  sleep.  Ten 
hours'  sleep  is  required  by  young  people  up  to  the  .ige  of  fifteen ; 
between  fifteen  and  twenty,  nine  hours.  An  authority  says, 
"  Eight  hours'  sleep  will  prevent  more  nervous  derangements 
in  women  than  any  medicine  can  cure." 

About  Different  Kinds  of  B.\ths.— For  sleeplessness, 
rub  with  alcohol  after  drying.  For  rheumatism,  pour  a  little 
turpentine  into  the  water.  For  softening  the  skin,  drop  a  bag 
filled  with  almond-meal  or  bran  into  the  water,  and  use  it  as 
a  rubber.  For  sweetness  pure  and  simple,  bags  of  bruised 
lavender  may  be  thrown  into  the  water  ;  or  a  little  benzoin 
or  lavender-water. 

Simple  Delight. — A  delicious,  easily  made,  and  nutritious 
pudding.  One  pint  milk,  two  tablespoonfuls  sugar,  two  table- 
spoonfuls  self-raising  flour,  two  eggs,  flavouring  (vanilla, 
cinnamon,  etc.).  Mix  the  flour  to  a  smooth  paste  with  a 
little  of  the  milk  ;  boil  the  remainder  with  the  sugar  and 
flavouring,  pour  this  into  the  cold  mixture,  stir  in  the  eggs, 
and  bake  in  greased  dish  about  forty  minutes. 

.A.  Tight  Shoe  may  be  made  easy  and  comfortable  often 
by  the  simple  expedient  of  laying  a  cloth  wet  in  hot  water 
across  the  part  where  it  pinches.  This  should  be  changed 
several  times,  and  the  moist  heat  will  cause  the  leather  to 
shape  itself  to  the  foot. 

When  your  Veils  grow  Li.mp,  dip  them  in  cold  water, 
then  pull  them  out  straight  and  hang  them  up  to  dry. 

Hints  by  Abraham  Lincoln. — Do  not  worry.  Eat  three 
square  meals  a  day.  Say  your  prayers.  Be  courteous  to 
your  creditors.  Keep  your  digestion  good.  Steer  clear  of 
biliousness.  Go  slow  and  go  easy.  Keep  pe-^ging  away. 
Never  swop  horses  while  crossing  a  stream.  Don't  cross 
a  bridge  till  you  meet  it.  Maybe  there  are  other  things 
required  to  make  you  happy,  but  these  will  give  you  a  good  lift. 

For  a  Children's  Party. — Remember  that  small 
children  are  happiest  when  they  are  moving  ;  and  do  not 
provide  elaborate  entertainments  of  conjuring  and  the  like. 
Let  the  children  be  in  the  garden,  if  they  can  ;  if  not,  let  them 
loose  in  an  empty  room.  Small  presents  hidden  in  the  garden 
or  in  a  room  give  great  pleasure  ;  each  child  looks  until  it 
secures  its  own.     Presents  should  each  be  labelled  clearly. 
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The  Proper  Tools.— You  know  that  every  skilled  work- 
man prides  himself  on  the  number  and  suitability  of  his  tools  ; 
he  knows  that  his  skill  will  go  for  nought  without  them.  Now, 
in  seeking  after  either  the  beauty  or  the  comfort  of  yourhomes, 
try  and  get  the  proper  tools  round  you.  Spend  your  odds  and 
ends  in  securing  proper  brooms  and  brushes,  proper  things  for 
your  cooking  schemes— a  flour  dredger,  a  vegetable  cutter,  a 
few  nice  saucepans,  etc.  They  won't  cost  you  very  much,  and 
they  will  be  such  a  help  to  you  in  making  things  nice. 

For  Coi-d  Suppers  in  Hot  Weather.— /^///ir  Snow. 
Six  large,  sharp  apples,  sugar  to  taste  four  whites  of  eggs, 
juice  of  one  lemon.  Cook  apples  to  pulp  in  the  lemon  juice, 
and  as  little  water  as  possible.  Beat  until  white,  adding  beaten 
whites  of  eggs  to  it.  When  firm  and  white,  pile  on  glass  dish. 
Serve  plain  or  garnished. 

Custard  Macaroon. — One  pint  milk, one  tablespoonful  sugar, 
two  or  three  eggs,  flavouring.  Beat  up  eggs,  add  sugar  and 
flavouring  ;  mix  with  milk  ;  strain  into  pie  dish  ;  cover  with 
macaroons.  Let  it  stand  for  one  hour,  and  bake  in  slow  oven 
for  one  and  a  half  hours. 

Drinks  for  Hot  Weather.— //«/ma/  Drink.  Two 
lemons,  12  oz.  loaf  sugar,  ^  oz.  citric  acid,  ^  oz.  tartaric  acid. 
Pour  a  gallon  of  cold  water  over  the  lemon  rind,  bring  to  the 
boil,  add  the  strained  lemon  juice  and  rest  of  ingredients. 
When  cold,  strain. 

Currant  Syrup.  — Put  currants  in  a  jar,  cover  and  place  in  a 
cool  oven  until  all  the  juice  is  drawn  from  the  fruit.  Strain 
through  a  jelly  bag.  To  each  pint  of  juice  allow  14  oz.  of 
castor  sugar  (made  warm  in  the  oven).  Put  into  preserving  pan. 
Simmer  and  skim  for  ten  minutes.  When  absolutely  cold,  bottle 
and  carefully  cork. 

Teastains  on  China  Cups,  if  unremovable  by  salt  and 
water  and  rubbing,  may  be  treated  with  bone  dust  and  water, 
the  bone  dust  being  obtainable  from  any  druggist. 

Turpentine  gives  quick  relief  to  burns.  Is  good  for  rheu- 
matism and  sore  throats.  Keeps  away  moths.  Is  excellent  for 
cleaning  paint,  if  added  to  warm  water. 


A    Week    of   Quotations 

Sunt/ay.— Those  who  love  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ  never  see 
one  another  for  the  last  time.--MRS.  Beecher  Stowe. 

Monday. — Never  to  tire  ;  never  to  grow  cold  ;  to  be  patient, 
sympathetic,  tender ;  to  look  for  the  budding  flower  and 
the  opening  heart ;  to  hope  always  like  God,  and  love  always,— 
this  is  duty.— Amiel. 

Tuesday. — There  is  nothing  so  sweet  as  the  return  of  joy 
which  follows  the  renunciation  of  joy — nothing  so  keen,  so 
deep,  so  full  of  charm,  as  the  enchantment  of  the  disenchanted. 
—Ren  AN. 

Wednesday.— Q\\ti  hears  a  funeral  knell  ; 
Hope  hears  the  ringing 
Of  birthday  bells  on  high. 
Faith,  Hope,  and  Love  make 
Answer  with  soft  singing. 
Half  carol  and  half  cry. 

— Chrkstina  Rossetti. 

Thursday. — It  is  a  most  difficult  thing  to  do,  most  difficult 
to  believe,  that  my  highest  happiness  consists  in  my  perception 
of  whatever  is  beautiful.— Mark  Rutherford. 

Friday. — A  bad  manner  spoils  everything,  even  reason  and 
justice  ;  a  good  one  supplies  everything,  gilds  a  No,  sweetens 
truth,  and  adds  a  touch  of  beauty  to  old  age  itself  The  How 
plays  a  large  part  in  affairs. — Gracian. 

Saturday. — I  do  not  enquire  whether  people  love  me  more 
or  less  ;  it  is  a  great  enough  benefit  to  me  that  people  are  so 
lovable.— JoUBERT. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

Rev.  J.  TovN.— Many  thanks  for  your  verses. 

May  Drinc— I  thank  you  for  your  letter,  which  amused 
and  interested  me.  There  is  certainly  some  pleasure  in 
corresponding  with  people  one  has  never  seen  !  The  metre 
of  your  sonnet  was  not  quite  correct,  but  the  ideas  were  very 
good.     The  other  verses  you  sent  I  like  very  much. 

Fred  Hirn. — Your  sonnet  on  Gladstone  was  very  vigorous, 
and  the  composition  was  good.    I  hope  you  will  go  on  competing. 


G.  M.  Turner.— Many  thanks  for  your  kind  note  and 
suggestions,  and  your  gratifying  words  about  The  British 
Monthly.  The  verses  were  pretty,  but  they  were  not 
literally  a  sonnet. 

M.  M.  C— Your  sonnet  was  very  good  and  true. 
A.  B.  McKenzie.— There  was  not  any  poetry  about  your 
sonnet,  and  it  was  awkwardly  composed.  But  it  is  very  hard  to 
write  a  good  sonnet,  you  know,  so  you  must  not  be  discouraged. 
E.  R.  Clifton. — The  verses  have  an  easy  swing  about 
them,  and  are  fanciful,  but  they  could  not  be  entered  in 
the  competition,  as  it  was  for  a  sonnet.  Many  thanks  for  your 
letter.     I  hope  you  will  try  this  month. 

Appleton  Grit.— Not  a  sonnet,  but  a  pretty  verse. 
R.  M.  Pratt,  Hardwick  Street,  Tibshelf,  Alfreton,  Derby- 
shire, would  be  glad  to  have  the  names  and  addresses  of  readers 
who    have    early    numbers    of   The    British    Mo.N'THI.Y   to 
dispose  of. 

John  P.  Wynne.— Congratulations  on  your  success,  and 
many  thanks  for  the  verse. 

Amy.— (i)  There  is  a  book  called  "Marriage  on  Two 
Hundred  a  Year,"  by  Mary  Halliday  (Marshall;  that  ought 
to  help  you.  (2)  I  think  the  swansdown  on  your  dress  should 
wash  quite  well.  Make  a  warm  soap  lather,  and  softly  knead 
the  down  in  this  till  quite  clean.  Afterwards  rinse  in  fresh 
cold  water,  with  a  very  little  blue  in  it.  Merely  shake  the  water 
out  of  it,  and  hang  in  the  air  to  dry. 

Beatrix  Castlewood. — I  was  pleased  to  have  your 
interesting  and  characteristic  letter,  and  glad  to  hear  your  new- 
gown  is  such  a  success.  I  willingly  quote  your  words  :  "  Pray 
tell  your  readers  not  to  make  the  mistake  I  did  over  that  new 
dress.  I  left  it  to  the  last  minute  — did  not  order  it  till  late  ;. 
it  arrived  only  just  before  my  At  Home  ;  the  consequence  was 
I  scrambled  into  it,  and  was  miserably  uneasy  and  self-conscious 
all  the  early  part  of  the  afternoon.  To  really  enjoy  a  new  frock 
one  should  wear  it  in  one's  own  room  for  an  hour,  studying  its 
effects  in  the  mirror,  and  getting  used  to  it." 

In  the  South. — I  should  have  a  pale  blue  muslin,  trimmed 
with  a  lot  of  white  lace,  and  a  mauve  belt.  I  hope  the  occasion 
will  be  a  great  success.  Your  plan  for  the  summer  holidays 
is  delightful,  and  I  gladly  recommend  some  books.  Take  the 
Life  of  Charlotte  Bronte,  by  Mrs.  Gaskell,  Memorials  of  Mrs. 
Gilbert,  and  Stevenson's  Letters. 

Lilac  Tree.— (1)  I'm  afraid  the  sonnet  was  poor,  and  the 
metre  faulty.  (2)  You  ought  to  manage  well  on  ^30,  as  you  do 
not  go  out  in  the  evenings.  (3)  The  kitchen  range  should  be 
polished  and  blackleaded  twice  or  thrice  a  week.  Wash  out 
the  oven  with  soda  and  water. 

F.  R.  T.  AND  P.  D.T. —  I  believe  you  would. like  '"The 
Rose  Reader,"  a  new  way  of  teaching  to  read,  by  Edward  Rose 
(M'ethuen).  It  is  very  simple,  and  it  is  cleverly  phmned.  Let 
me  know  how  you  get  on.  I  think  the.  children  would  really 
like  this  book,  which,  by  the  way,  is  illustrated. 

Gru.mbler. — Well,  you  may  have  had  a  hard  time,  but,  in 
spite  of  your  doleful  pseudonym,  I  caught  a  cheerful  note  in 
your  letted.  Your  new  home  seems  a  very  beautiful  one,  from, 
the  photograph  you  sent,  and  1  was  very  glad  to  get  such 
a  good  idea  of  it.     1  am  sure  the  river  will  be  a  great  delight. 

Gardenia. — No,  you  do  not  ask  too  many  questions  1 
(i)  The  red  material  is  certainly  «<»/ pretty.  What  a  pity  she 
chose  it !  The  only  thing  I  can  think  of  to  soften  it  and  make 
it  prettier  is  to  trim  the  dress  with  a  big  white  muslin  collar 
and  muslin  frills  at  the  sleeves.  A  lot  of  white  at  the  neck  will 
greatly  help  it.  (2)  Laurence  Hope's  verses  have  been  set  to 
music  by  Miss  Amy  Woodford-Finden,  and  are  both  beautiful 
and  dramatic.  "  1  mind  the  day,"  by  Charles  Willeby,  is  a 
pretty  song,  and  not  very  well  known,  1  think.  (3)  "Whether 
doing,  suffiering,  or  forbearing,  you  can  do  miracles  by  per- 
severing" is  a  good  motto,  don't  you  think?  Would  it  do  for 
your  purpose  ? 

C.  G.— I  think  this  is  the  poem  you  mean.  It  is  American, 
by  E.  R.  Sill : 

In  ihe  deep  night  a  little  bird 

Wakens,  or  dreams  he  is  awake ; 
Cheerily  clear  one  phrase  is  heard, 

And  you  almost  feel  the  morning  break. 

In  the  deep  dark  of  loss  and  wrong 
One  face  like  a  lovely  dawn  will  thrill  ; 

And  all  night  long  at  my  heart  a  song 
Suddenly  stirs,  and  then  is  still. 
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J.  Scott. — Many  thanks  for  the  pretty  picture  postcard,  and 
for  your  most  interesting  letter.  I  should  much  like  to  see  it. 
Your  story  about  the  difference  between  Scotch  and  English  I 
should  like  to  print,  but  think  you  would  not  like  it.  Please 
write  again  soon. 

Mrs.  Yeo. — A  very  creditable  sonnet.  Many  thanks  for 
your  letter.     I  hope  you  will  try  this  month's  competitions. 

X.  would  be  obliged  to  any  reader  who  could  supply  him 
■with  the  following  numbers  of  The  British  Monthly,  which 
are  now  out  of  print :  January,  April,  May,  and  August,  1901. 
Payment  will,  of  course,  be  made.  ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents  and 
answer  any  question  in  these  columns. 


N.  K.  North  sends  me  a  nice  little  story  which  I  think  you 
will  be  interested  to  read.  I  shall  be  glad  to  receive  stories, 
and  will  print  them  from  time  to  time  if  they  are  good  enough. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  Summer  Competition  has  been  very  popular,  and  I 
have  much  pleasure  in  awarding  the  first  prize  to — 
John  Lloyd  (aged  10), 

5,  Zetland  Street,  Ashton-under-Lyne. 
The  second  prize  is  won  by — 

Harold  R.  Howard  (aged  1 1 ). 

Harold's  address  is  not  upon  his  paper.  Will  he  kindly 
apply  for  the  prize  at  The  British  Monthly  Office? 

A  great  many  of  you  sent  exhaustive  lists  of  texts,  and  all 
those  gaining  Honourable  Mention  deserve  high  praise. 
Honourable  Mention 

Gwilym  L.  Jenkins,  Katie  Geddes,  Annie  L.  Brindle, 
Amelia  E.  Moir,  H.  W.  Howard,  Hilda  J.  Burnett,  Winifred  H. 
Burnet,  Hilda  M.  Curtis,  Violette  Lewis,  Wm.  H.  Morgan, 
Lily  Crumpton,  Hilda  Martin,  S.  O.  Matthews,  Greta  L.  Yeo, 
Ida  Ratcliffe. 

Gladys  Heyward. — I  have  no  nephews  and  nieces  in 
Ohio,  Gladys.  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  from  you.  I  hope  you  will 
come  to  England  some  day.  Write  me  again  and  tell  me  about 
yourself. 

Stanley  Matthews. — You  are  quite  old  enough  to  try  in 
the  Home  Department,  and  I  hope  you  will.  I  should  like  to 
see  some  of  your  poetry.  You  have  been  very  perservering  in 
going  in  for  our  competitions,  and  I  hope  you  will  continue. 

Hubert  Howard. — How  splendid  to  win  two  first  prizes 

at  your  sports,  Hubert  !     What  were  they  for? 1  have  just 

read  your  brother's  letter,  and  know  that  they  were  for  the 
hundred  yards  and  the  half-mile.  I  congratulate  you,  and  hope 
the  prizes  will  be  nice. 

Winifred  Jenkins.— I  am  pleased  that  you  hke  your  prize 
so  much.  You  are  sure  to  have  a  lovely  time  in  Brittany. 
Which  part  are  you  going  to,  and  have  you  been  before  ? 
Please  write  again. 

Hilda  M.  Curtis.— A  very  good  paper,  Hilda. 

Violette  Lewis —I  have  been  to  Chester,  Violette,  but 
never  to  a  place  called  Bowden  (except  to  one  in  Scotland). 
Three  hundred  and  seventy  picture  postcards  is  a  splendid 
collection.  Your  list  of  texts  was  excellent,  and  came  near 
winning. 

Hilda  Martin. — Your  work  was  beautifully  done. 

Brodie  Seymour. — (i)  I  think  making  peppermint  creams 
and  selling  them  in  boxes  is  a  capital  way  of  making  money, 
Brodie.  The  creams  do  not  cost  much  to  make,  and  you 
could  easily  sell  them  at  sixpence  a  box.  I  hope  you  will  get 
enough  money  to  send  two  children  into  the  country  for  a  fort- 
night. (2)  Christabel  Rose  is  a  prettier  name  than  Marie 
Susan,  in  my  opinion,  and  I  should  choose  it. 

H.  D.  Sl.viPSON. — I  am  glad  to  quote  some  of  your  letter, 
Henry.  "  I  spend  most  of  my  spare  time  in  watching  birds 
and  in  finding  out  their  nests,  but  I  do  not  take  the  eggs.  I 
try  to  photograph  the  bird  on  its  nest.  A  friend  and  I  gener- 
ally photograph  together  ;  he  has  taken  a  great  many  photo- 
graphs. He  works  the  shutter  by  an  electro- magnet,  and  he 
has  thirty  yards  of  wire,  and  we  go  far  back  and  lie  hidden  in 
the  grass  or  behind  a  tree,  with  the  camera  all  covered  up  except 
the  lenses,  and  wait  for  the  return  of  the  bird.  We  have  taken 
photographs  of  the  following  bird's  nests  :  Song-thrush,  black- 
bird, hedge-sparrow,  swallow,  greenfinch,  starling,  jackdaw,  and 
some  others."  Have  you  read  Mr.  Kearton's  books,  Henry? 
I  think  his  methods  of  watching  animals  would  interest  you. 
Write  again  soon. 


THE    FLOWER-GIRL 
Story  by  N.  K.  North,  Aylesbury 

Minnie  Smith  was  a  flower-girl,  and  had  to  support  her  little 
brother  and  herself  with  what  she  earned  by  selling  flowers. 
She  never  grumbled,  for  she  was  often  thinking  of  the  promise 
she  had  made  to  her  dying  mother,  that  she  would  always  think 
of  Willie  first.  Now  Willie  was  ill,  and  Minnie  had  no  money 
with  which  to  buy  the  nourishment  he  needed. 

She  was  walking  heedlessly  along  when  she  noticed  some- 
thing lying  on  the  ground  at  her  feet.  It  was  a  purse.  Minnie 
picked  it  up  and  opened  it.     Inside  was  a  sovereign. 

"  Now,"  she  thought,  "  I  can  buy  what  is  necessary  for 
Willie." 

Minnie  was  just  going  to  hurry  home  to  tell  her  brother, 
when  she  remembered  that  there  must  be  somebody  looking 
for  it— perhaps  some  poor  woman  who  had  worked  hard  to  earn 
it.  Minnie  decided  to  try  and  find  out  whose  it  was,  for  she 
thought  it  certainly  was  not  hers. 

She  had  only  gone  a  few  steps  when  she  saw  a  little  boy 
crying.     Minnie  asked  him  what  was  the  matter. 

"  I  have  lost  a  purse  with  the  money  in  it  to  pay  the  rent, 
and  mother  has  been  working  ever  so  hard  to  earn  it,"  the 
little  boy  said,  between  his  sobs. 

"  Oh  ! "  said  Minnie,  "  I  have  just  found  a  purse.  Perhaps 
it  is  the  one  you  have  lost" 

"  Yes,  that  is  the  one.  You  must  come  home  with  me  to 
tell  mother. 

Minnie  said  she  would  go  with  him,  and  so  they  started  oflf. 
When  they  reached  the  house  the  boy,  whose  name  was  Jack 
Ward,  told  his  mother  all  about  the  purse. 

"Oh  !"  said  Mrs.  Ward,  "I  am  glad  you  found  it,  for  it 
means  so  much  to  me." 

"  Yes,  and  I  am  glad  I  met  your  little  boy,"  said  Minnie, 
"for  I  wanted  to  find  out  to  whom  it  belonged." 

"  I  hope  you  will  stop  and  have  some  tea  with  us,"  replied 
Jack's  mother. 

Minnie  was  only  too  glad  to  do  so,  for  she  had  not  had 
anything  to  eat  all  day.  After  tea  Minnie  said  she  must  go,  as 
Willie  would  be  waiting  for  her.  "  But  I  must  try  and  sell  a 
bunch  or  two  of  my  primroses,  then  I  shall  be  able  to  get 
something  for  Willie's  supper." 

When  Mrs.  Ward  heard  that  Minnie  had  a  little  brother, 
she  gave  her  a  loaf  of  bread  and  two  shillings,  for,  though  she 
was  poor,  she  was  not  so  poor  as  Minnie,  who  returned  home 
laden  with  things  to  make  Willie  well. 

Minnie  is  very  glad  that  she  was  honest,  for  if  she  had  kept 
the  purse  she  would  never  have  found  Mrs.  Ward,  who  is  now 
the  best  friend  she  has. 


Map  Competition 

A  book  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  map  of  St.  Paul's 
Journeys.  Maps  may  be  in  pen  and  ink  or  coloured.  Send 
in,  with  name,  age,  and  address  clearly  marked,  by  July  i  to 
"Aunt  Matty,"  The  BRITISH  MONTHLY  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London 


Buried  Watering'PIaces  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland  Prize  Competition 

1.  Inverness  Popular  Newspaper,  third  May  :  Relief  horse 
peelers,  wearing  dark,  low,  stain-coloured  carmine  head-gear, 
during  Wednesday,  re-escorted  the  Lieutenant  to  Bantry, 
erected  over  eleven  wicker  hovels  beneath  well-situated  springs  ; 
the  Lieutenant  proceeding  leisurably  through  pleasant  passages 
towards  Killarney,  with  thankfulness  for  the  stern  eviction  at 
Ardmore  being  unsustainable. 

2.  Slowest  of  tennis  in  covered-over  courts,  often  by  the  sea 
for  days,  made  all  very  depressed.  Could  neither  invent  nor 
suggest  amusements,  so  sailed  away  round  port  or  bay  ;  crews 
and  owners  well  satisfied  (but  tarpaulins,  new,  or  things  called 
overalls,  new,  have  nasty  odours,  the  liers  thereon  discovered). 

A  book  prize  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  solutions  to  the 
above.  The  towns  are  all  watering-places  in  Great  Britain 
and  Ireland. 

For   the   benefit  of  those  who  do  not  understand  how  to 
discover  buried  names,   1  give  the  following  examples  : 
Har(ry  e)ver  (deal)s  =  Rye,  Deal. 
Ve(ry  de)liberat(ely)  =  Ryde,  Ely. 
Send  your  solutions  in  by  July  i,  addressed  "Aunt  Matty," 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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The  Dolls'  Correspondence 

I 

From    Miss    Lavinia    Rose    Buxton,   c/o    Miss    Flora 
Buxton,  Hoi.ly  Bank,  Leicester,  to  Miss  C.  M.  H. 

WiLLOUGHBY,   MaLTON,   SHROPSHIRE 

Mv  DEAR  Constance  Maude  Hester,— 

My  mother  tells  ine  that  your  mother  thinks  it  would  be 
a  very  nice  plan  if  we  were  to  write  to  each  other  sometimes. 
We  have  never  met,  because  my  mother  did  not  take  me  with 
her  when  she  went  to  visit  you  in  Shropshire,  as  I  had  not  my 
summer  clothes.  In  fact,  I  said  I  would  not  dream  of  going 
to  visit  in  a  nice  house  without  a  suitable  outfit.  I  am  glad  to 
say  I  have  now  got  a  very  pretty  grey  pelisse  and  a  white  straw 
hat  with  vvliite  and  pinky  daisies. 

I  do  not  have  a  very  busy  life,  as  for  long  hours  my  mother 
leaves  me  in  my  cradle  or  lying  on  a  chair  in  the  nursery  ;  but 
I  am  glad  to  say  that  I  am  now  having  a  few  lessons  every  day 
from  mother.     These  I  greatly  enjoy. 

She  sings  to  me  and  reads  to  me,  and  then  we  have  a 
•dancing  lesson. 

I  am  almost  the  only  child  in  the  family.  There  is  one  other 
^irl,  called  Judy,  very  old  and  ugly,  and  Punch,  my  brother,  is 
very  funny-looking  with  a  hump,  and  a  nose  that  nearly  meets 
his  chin.  However,  he  is  very  kind  and  amicable,  and  so  is 
dear  Judy. 

Please  write  to  me,  and  excuse  my  bad  spelling  and  writing; 
but  no,  you  need  not,  for  mother  has  written  this,  and  I  have 
told  her  what  to  say. 

With  kind  regards,  dear  Miss  Willoughby, 
Your  friend, 

Lavinia  Rose  Buxton. 

P.S.—  I  have  got  a  perambulator,  with  a  white  silk  coverlet 
«mbroidered  with  blue  and  pink  forgotmenots. 

II 

From  Miss  Constance  Maude  Hester  Willoughby  to 
Miss  Lavinia  Rose  Buxton 

Dearest  Lavinia, — 

Thanks  so  much  for  your  letter.  What  beautiful  twirly 
capitals  you  make  !  I  should  never  have  time  to  do  them.  I 
am  in  a  great  hurry  now,  but  will  you  send  me  your  photograph  ? 
I  want  to  know  what  you  are  like.  I  am  considered  really 
lovely — fair,  with  brown  eyes,  and  I  always  dress  in  lilac. 
I  will  write  more  another  time. 

Your  affectionate 

Constance  Maude  Hester. 


Ill 
From  Lavinia  Rose 

Dear  Miss  Constance  Maude  Hester, — 

I  can't  send  you  my  photograph,  because  I've  lost  one  of 
my  eyes,  and  it  isn't  pretty. 

Yours  sincerely, 

L.  R.  B. 


IV 

From  Constance  Maude  Hester 

Dearest  Lavinia,— 

I  am  rather  glad  to  think  I  am  so  pretty.  Could  you 
possibly  come  to  a  little  afternoon  party  I  am  getting  up  among 
my  brothers  and  sisters  and  cousins?  Mamma  says  you  could 
travel  through  the  post,  if  there  were  airholes  made.  The  party 
is  in  two  days.  Best  dresses  are  to  be  worn. 
Your  affectionate 

Constance  Maude  Hester. 

P.S. —  It  must  be  very  dull  to  do  lessons.     I  never  do  any. 


From  Lavinia  Rose 

Dear  Constance  Maude  Hester,— 

Mother  says  she  could  not  possibly  send  me  to  your 
party  by  post.  I  should  be  so  excited  I  should  probably  be 
broken.  Also  she  does  not  know  that  I  might  not  meet  very 
rough  and  rude  dolls,  who  might  knock  me  down  and  push  me 
about.  So  with  kind  regards,  I  remain. 
Yours  sincerely, 

Lavinia  Rose  Buxton. 

VI 

From  Constance  Maude  Hester 

Darling  Friend,— 

I  think  you're  rather  dull  and  cross.  Don't  you  ever 
have  fun  ?  The  party  was  simply  lovely,  only  I'm  sorry  to  say 
one  doll  was  squashed  to  death.  A  little  sailor  boy  (only  \d.') 
got  sat  on  by  a  cushion,  and  some  dolls  on  the  top — rather 
heavy  ones — so  he  was  broken. 

Mamma  says  she  is  coming  to  see  you  to  stay  over  next 
Sunday,  and  I  am  to  come  1     She  says  we  shall  do  each  other 
good.     Will  you  show  me  your  daisy  hat?     I   am  coming  in 
my  new  white  button  boots,  lined  with  hlac. 
Much  love  from 

Constance  Maude  Hester. 

P.S. — We  will  make  Punch  and  Judy  play  a  new  game  I 
know.     You  jump  all  over  the  room  and  stand  on  your  head. 

VII 

From  Lavinia  Rose 

My  dear  Constance  Maude  Hester,— 

I  am  so  grieved  about  the  sailor  doll.  It  will  be  lovely 
your  coming,  and  I  shall  be  so  glad  to  see  you.  You  are  to 
have  my  best  rose-hned  cradle,  and  I  may  sleep  with  you. 
Shall  we  lie  awake  talking  ?  I  expect  so.  I  know  I  shall  love 
you,  and  I  hope  I  shall  make  you  more  ladylike,  and  mother 
says  you  will  make  me  merrier.  When  you  go  away,  shall  we 
exchange  heart-shaped  sweets  ?  Shall  I  introduce  you  to  our 
Persian  cat  Bobo ;  he  is  so  well  dressed  in  a  fur  coat  beautifully 
shaded.     Adieu,  dear  one. 

Your  sincere 

Lavinia  Rose. 

[N.B. — The  visit  was   a  great   success,  and   they  became 
friends  for  life. — Ed.] 


Out  of  the  Depths 


A  GIRL  sat  alone  in  a  little  sitting-room  at  Ventnor.  She 
-il-  was  tall  and  good-looking  ;  but  what  would  most  strike 
any  one  observing  her  at  this  moment  was  the  sad,  hopeless 
expression  her  face  wore.  Death  had  dealt  cruelly  with  Mildred 
Wylie,  taking  from  her  her  nearest  and  dearest  and  leaving  her 
alone  in  the  world. 

Her  life  had  always  been  a  somewhat  lonely  one.  Her 
father  had  died  when  she  was  a  babe,  and  her  mother  had  not 
long  survived  the  shock  of  his  sudden  death.  A  brother-officer 
and  friend  of  her  father's  had  taken  upon  himself  the  office  of 
guardian  to  Mildred  and  her  brother,  her  elder  by  four  years. 
The  brother  and  sister  had  spent  the  greater  part  of  their 
young  lives  at  boarding  schools,  only  meeting  occasionally  in 
their  holidays  at  Major  Browne's  house.  To  Mildred  the 
separation  was  always  bitter.  Her  heart  clung  with  warmest 
affection  to  her  brother  .Arthur.  He  was  her  hero.  She  spent 
many  moments  in  dreaming  of  an  impossibly  bright  future 
which  she  and  .Arthur  would  enjoy  together.  It  was  a  vision 
never  to  be  realised. 

As  Arthur  grew  to  manhood,  Mildred  saw  less  and  less  of 


him.  P"rom  Rugby  he  went  to  Sandhurst  ;  in  due  course  of 
time  he  quitted  Sandhurst  to  join  a  regiment  at  Devonport  ;  a 
few  months  later  the  regiment  was  ordered  to  India. 

The  parting  was  bitter  to  Mildred  ;  but  a  keener  sorrow 
awaited  her.  After  an  absence  of  five  years  .Arthur  came  hoine 
on  sick-leave.  It  was  too  evident  to  those  who  met  him  on  his 
arrival  that  he  had  come  home  only  to  die.  Mildred  had 
accompanied  him  to  Ventnor  that  he  might  evade  the  keen 
winds  of  spring.  If  her  untiring  self-devotion  and  tender 
nursing  could  have  saved  him,  he  would  have  lived  ;  but  her 
love  was  powerless,  and  now  he  lay  in  the  adjoining  room, 
sleeping  his  last  sleep.  On  the  morrow  she  hoped  to  be  joined 
by  Major  Browne  and  his  wife  ;  but  for  the  present  she  was  left 
to  herself,  save  for  the  fussy  kindness  of  her  landlady  and  the 
quiet,  practical  s)inpithy  of  the  medical  man. 

In  her  sorrow  she  did  not  lack  the  highest  consolation. 
.Arthur  had  died  bravely,  as  became  a  soldier  and  a  Christian. 
During  his  last  days  he  had  spoken  much  of  a  certain  Philip 
Gardner  whom  he  had  met  in  India,  and  to  whose  influence, 
under  God,  was  due  the  happy  confiJence  with  which,  he  could 
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face  the  unseen.  Gardner  had  known  the  bitter  sorrow  of 
laying  his  young  wife  in  the  grave  within  a  few  months  of  their 
marriage  ;  but  it  was  with  "  a  sure  and  certain  "  hope,  and  this 
sore  bereavement  had  made  his  life  richer  in  blessing  to  others. 
Mildred  had  endured  some  scarce-recognised  throbs  of  jealousy 
as  she  heard  her  brother  speak  with  such  loving  enthusiasm  of 
his  friend. 

And  now  she  would  never  hear  him  speak  to  her  again  ! 
The  life  together  for  which  she  had  hoped  was  not  to  be.  The 
thoughts  which  possessed  Mildred's  mind  grew  more  and  more 
painful,  and  a  weight  of  sorrow,  too  heavy  for  tears,  pressed 
upon  her  heart.  The  narrow  room  became  like  a  prison, 
haunted  by  vivid  images  of  the  past  and  gloomy  visions  of  the 
future.  As  the  daylight  faded,  a  vague,  indefinable  dread  of 
the  stillness  and  loneliness  seized  upon  Mildred.  She  longed 
for  the  open  air.  The  breeze  upon  the  cliffs  might  ease  her 
aching  brow,  though  it  could  not  soothe  the  pain  of  her  heart. 
She  put  on  her  hat  and  coat,  slipped  quietly  from  the  house,  and 
took  her  way  to  the  sea. 

It  was  still  light  out  of  doors,  though  the  sky  wore  the  grey 
of  evening,  and  the  sea  looked  dark  as  it  fell  with  gentle  ripple 
on  the  beach.  There  were  several  persons  on  the  cliffs,  so 
Mildred,  shunning  observation,  descended  by  a  narrow,  winding 
path  to  the  sands,  which,  deserted  at  this  hour,  promised  her 
the  solitude  she  desired.  Even  to  her,  heartsick  as  she 
was,  it  was  pleasant  to  be  on  the  sands.  The  air  was  fresh, 
yet  mild,  and  the  soft,  sonorous  fall  of  the  waves  was  soothing 
to  the  ear. 

.Soon  after  she  reached  the  sands  a  gentleman,  walking  in 
the  opposite  direction,  passed  Mildred  and  looked  at  her  with 
surprised  enquiry  in  his  glance.  But  she  paid  no  heed  to  his 
look,  as  she  walked  quickly  on,  finding  a  relief  in  movement. 
She  passed  one  bend  of  the  cliff  after  another,  so  absorbed  in 
painful  reverie  that  she  noticed  no  landmark  till,  as  the  twilight 
fell,  she  seemed  like  one  walking  in  a  strange,  dream-like  land, 
with  a  waste  of  wild  waters  on  one  hand,  and  dark,  gloomy 
cliffs  frowning  on  the  other.  She  was  walking  in  a  dream 
indeed,  till  suddenly  it  struck  her  that  she  was  not  wise  to  go 
so  far  at  so  late  an  hour.  The  sight  of  the  dark,  boundless  sea 
before  her  and  the  black,  indistinct  mass  of  cliff  behind  struck 
terror  to  her  heart.  How  completely  cut  off  from  the  common 
life  she  seemed  on  this  narrow  strip  of  beach  !  How  very 
narrow  it  was  ! — surely  far  more  narrow  than  when  she  began  to 
walk  there  ?  Then  with  a  wilder  thrill  of  terror  came  the 
thought  of  the  incoming  tide,  of  which  till  now  she  had  been 
oblivious. 

She  started  to  walk  back  at  her  quickest  pace  ;  but  soon  a 
sense  of  exhaustion  compelled  her  to  slacken  speed.  Urgent 
as  was  the  need  for  haste,  her  steps  grew  more  and  more  feeble. 
Did  the  dim  light  deceive,  or  was  it  the  sea  she  saw  beating 
against  the  foreland  before  her  ?  A  few  minutes  more  and 
Mildred  knew  that  she  was  not  mistaken.  Already  it  was 
impossible  to  return  by  the  way  she  had  come. 

Mildred  stood  still  in  awful  despair.  She  remembered  that 
her  landlady  knew  not  where  she  had  gone  ;  she  might  not 
even  be  aware  that  she  had  quitted  the  house.  She  knew  that 
at  high  tide  the  water  washed  the  base  of  the  cliff.  The 
thought  was  horrible  ;  but  she  would  not  at  once  face  the 
possibility  of  death.  She  turned  back,  and  hurried  in  the 
opposite  direction  to  that  in  which  Ventnor  lay.  There  must 
surely  be  some  path  by  which  she  could  ascend  the  cliff.  But, 
if  path  there  were,  she  could  not  discern  it  in  the  fast-gathering 
darkness.  No  rift  was  visible  on  the  gaunt,  black  cliff,  and 
soon  Mildred  knew  that  the  sea  was  breaking  over  the  rocks 
which  lay  in  front  of  her. 

The  horror  of  the  moment  was  intense.  Her  strength 
deserted  her.  and  she  sank,  trembling  and  shivering,  on  to  a 
low  rock  and  cried  aloud,  a  wild,  desperate  cry  for  Divine 
succour.  She  had  fancied  that  life  had  lost  its  charm  for  her, 
and  that  she  would  be  glad  to  die  and  rest  in  the  quiet  grave  ; 
but  now  that  death  seemed  drawing  near,  the  young,  vigorous 
life  within  her  revolted  at  its  approach  and  craved  to  live 
longer.  She  did  not  want  to  die,  and  by  such  a  horrible 
death.  But  there  seemed  no  way  of  escape,  shut  in  as  she 
was  between  the  hungry  sea  and  the  inaccessible  cliffs. 

How  long  she  crouched  there  in  despair  she  could  not 
have  told.  It  seemed  to  her  a  age  ;  but  it  may  be  that  only 
a  {ew  minutes  had  passed  when,  lifting  her  head,  she  saw  a 


dark  form  approaching.     The  next  instant  she  recognised  it 
as  that  of  the  stranger  who  had  previously  passed  her. 

"  Excuse  me,"  he  said  courteously,  as  he  approached 
her ;  "  I  have  come  back  to  seek  you.  It  struck  me  that 
you  could  not  be  aware  how  rapidly  the  tide  was  coming 
in." 

"  Indeed  I  was  not,"  said  Mildred,  at  once  restored  to 
calmness  by  the  sense  of  human  companionship.  "  And  now 
I  am  in  terror  at  my  situation.  I  do  not  see  how  I  can  escape 
being  drowned." 

"Do  not  be  alarmed,"  he  replied.  "There  is  a  path  close 
at  hand  by  which  I  have  descended  the  cliff.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  I  had  reached  the  top  ere  it  occurred  to  me  that  you  were 
perhaps  in  danger.  I  ought  to  have  warned  you  when  we  met. 
The  path  is  steep  and  rugged,  but  I  think  I  can  guide  you  up 
it  in  safety  if  you  will  trust  to  me.  Unhappily,  there  is  now  no 
alternative." 

It  was  impossible  in  the  dusk  to  see  clearly  the  speaker's 
face  ;  but  his  voice  was  pleasant,  and  instinctively  Mildred 
knew  that  he  was  a  man  to  be  trusted.  At  once  she  placed  her 
hand  in  his,  and  he  led  her  over  the  broken  rocks,  in  some 
places  already  washed  by  the  waves,  to  where  the  path 
commenced,  if  path  it  could  be  called.  So  rugged  and  broken 
was  the  track  that  it  was  a  most  perilous  way  to  pursue  in  the 
uncertain  light,  and  only  necessity  could  have  led  any  one  to 
make  the  attempt.  But  Mildred's  guide  was  strong  and  brave. 
He  grasped  her  firmly  by  one  hand,  while  with  the  stick  he 
held  in  the  other  he  tested  every  step  of  the  way  as  he  led  her 
on.  He  spoke  to  her  so  coolly  that  Mildred  had  no  idea  to 
what  danger  she  was  exposed.  Not  till,  after  many  a  halt  and 
turn,  the  top  was  gained,  and  she  saw  her  companion  wipe  the 
moisture  from  his  brow,  as  he  exclaimed,  in  deep,  earnest  tones, 
"Thank  God,  I  have  brought  you  up  in  safety  !"  did  she  realise 
how  great  had  been  the  risk. 

"  Yes,  thank  God  1 "  she  echoed  tremulously,  "  and  I  thank 
you  with  all  my  heart.  Indeed,  I  do  not  know  how  to  thank 
you.  You  cannot  think  how  horrible  it  seemed  to  be  swept 
away  by  the  sea." 

"How  came  you  to  wander  there  so  late?"  he  asked, 
almost  reprovingly. 

"  I  was  so  miserable,"  she  said  ;  "  I  wandered  on  without 
thinking  where  I  was  going  or  how  late  it  was.  I  fancied  I 
should  be  glad  to  die  ;  but  oh  !  when  death  came  so  near,  it 
was  different." 

"  Ay,  life  is  precious  to  us  mortals,  however  hard  and  stern 
it  may  at  times  appear,"  said  the  stranger,  and  something  in 
his  tone  and  manner  told  Mildred  that  he  had  trodden  rough 
places  on  life's  road  ;  "  but  now  I  must  see  you  home  as  quickly 
as  possible — your  friends  will  be  alarmed  about  you.  You  are 
very  tired,  I  fear." 

She  was  indeed  utterly  exhausted,  and  his  words,  reminding 
her  of  her  loneliness,  brought  the  tears  to  her  eyes.  The 
gentleman  made  her  lean  upon  his  arm.  Not  till  they  were 
close  to  the  house  in  which  she  was  lodging  did  Mildred  say 
faintly,  "  Please,  will  you  tell  me  your  name  ?  I  must  know 
to  whom  I  am  so  indebted.'' 

"  Gardner — Philip  Gardner  is  my  name,"  he  said  readily. 

A  cry  of  amazement  broke  from  Mildred.  "  Not  the  Philip 
Gardner  who  was  in  India — not  my  brother's  friend?"  she 
faltered. 

"  Certainly  I  have  lived  in  India,"  he  replied.  "  What  is 
your  brother's  name  ?" 

As  Mildred  uttered,  almost  with  a  sob,  the  name  of  Arthur 
Wylie,  it  was  his  turn  to  be  astonished.  For  he  was  her 
brother's  friend,  and  the  announcement  of  Arthur  Wylie's 
death,  which  he  had  seen  in  a  local  newspaper,  had  brought 
him  from  Cowes,  where  he  was  making  a  visit,  to  Ventnor. 
He  had  arrived  two  hours  earlier,  hoping  that  he  was  not  too 
late  to  attend  his  friend's  funeral.    . 

So  Mildred  owed  her  life  to  her  brother's  truest  friend  ! 
Needless  to  say,  he  was  her  friend  from  that  hour.  His 
presence  and  the  comfort  of  his  sympathy  helped  her  on  the 
morrow.  And  the  link  between  them  was  destined  to  grow 
stronger,  for  when  another  year  had  passed,  Mildred  became 
the  happy  wife  of  Philip  Gardner.  Thus  the  God  to  Whom 
she  had  cried  for  deliverance  in  the  hour  of  her  physical 
extremity  brought  her  up  also  out  of  the  depths  of  her  heait's 
desolation. 
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Corresponbence 


THE  FOOD  BEVERAGE  FOR  SUMMER 
To  the  Editor  <;/ The  British  Monthly 
Sir,— 

Summer  is  upon  us.  Men,  women  and  children  will,  in 
pursuit  of  pleasure  and  recreation,  make  unwonted  exertions, 
and  I  think  the  few  words  of  warning  and  advice  given  at  this 
season  last  year,  and  which  were  so  generally  adopted,  can  be 
repeated  to  advantage. 

Too  much  exercise  and  too  much  food  cause  tiredness  and 
disinclination  for  further  effort  or  exertion.  The  remedy  is 
simple.  The  evidence  of  medical  men  and  the  public  proves 
that  as  a  summer  ?"ood-beverage  there  is  nothing  to  equal  Dr. 
Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  which  possesses  nutriment  and  restorative 
properties  hitherto  non-existent. 

It  is  not  in  any  sense  a  medicine  ;  it  is  pleasant  and  palat- 
able ;  and,  as  a  dainty  sample  tin  is  sent  free  to  any  applicant 
upon  writing  to  60,  61  and  62,  Hunhill  Row,  London,  E.G., 
every  opportunity  is  afforded  of  proving  my  statement  that  it  is 
the  best  summer  beverage  extant. 

Yours  truly, 

Specialist. 
London,  N.W. 


REV.    PRINCIPAL    WORKMAN. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,   6s. 

The   Letters    of 
John  Hus, 

Translated,    with     Introductions    and 

Explanatory   Note, 

By    H.    B.    WORKMAN,    M.A., 

Principal  of  Westminster  Trainintj  College, 

AND 

R.     MARTIN     POPE,     M.A. 

"  The  present  version  bears  every  evidence 
of  having  been  made  with  a  scholarly  care 
worthy  of  its  subject ;  and  the  letters  are 
accompanied  by  a  learned  and  instructive 
running  narrative  or  commentary  from  the 
pen  of  Mr.  Workman,  which  brings  them 
into  coherent  sequence  as  a  personal  account 
of  a  picturesque  career  of  spiritual  growth, 
reform,  and  martyrdom."— Sco^sma/i. 

HODDER  &  STOUUHTUN,  27,  paternoster  Kow,  London,   E.G. 


REV.  CANON  POOLER,  B.D. 

Now    Ready.       Crown    8vo,    cloth,    5s. 

Studies  in  the 
Religion    of    Israel. 

The  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1903. 
By  the    REV.    L.   A.   POOLER,    B.D., 

Canon  of  St    Patrick  s  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

The  author  adopts  the  inain  outlines  of  the  inodern  Higher 
Criticism  of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  writes  from  the  positive, 
not  the  negative  side.  They  are  intended  (or  the  man  in  the 
street,  and  put  forward  not  wh.it  he  is  not  to  believe,  but  what 
he  is  to  I)clieve. 

CONTENTS. 

Babylonia  Egypt-The  Biblical  Records— Yahweh  — 
Moses- Canaan  -The  Rise  of  the  Prophets-The 
Monarchy— Prophecy  'in  North,  Amos  and  Hosea  - 
Isaiah  of  Jerusalem-  The  Social  Life  of  Jerusalem — 
The  Reforms  of  Josiah— To  the  Exile  -The  Exile- 
After  the  Return,  Ezra,  Priest's  Code  -The  Messianic 
Idea     The   Doctrine  of  a  Future  Life. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
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Things  Worth   Noting 

An  Ideal  Holid-AY. — There  is  no  place  more  suited  for 
a  holiday  than  Peebles.  Situated  as  it  is  in  one  of  the  most 
beautiful  parts  of  (ireat  Britain,  and  having  a  reputation  for 
being  one  of  those  favoured  spots  where  the  sun  almost  always 
shines,  it  would  be  in  itself  an  ideal  place  for  a  holiday.  It  has, 
however,  a  further  attraction,  inasmuch  as  it  possesses  one  of 
the  best  equipped  and  most  magnificent  hydros  in  the  world. 
Peebles  Hydro  offers  all  who  require  thein  air-  and  sun-baths, 
the  electrical  cure,  including  the  famous  electric  light  baths,  as 
used  by  H.M.  the  King,  hygienic  dietary,  and  every  kind  of 

treatment  for 
which  people  have 
an  idea  that  they 
must  rush  off  to 
the  Continent  to 
obtain.  We  do  not 
wish  to  enter  into 
any  description  of 
these  vari  ou  s 
cures,  for  the 
majority  of  people 
never  require  to 
undergo  them — a 
visit  to  Peebles  in  itself  proving  a  perfect  cure  for  exhaustion,  etc. 
There  are,  however,  people  to  whom  some  special  treatment  will 
result  in  a  perfect  cure,  and  to  such  a  little  illustrated  book  will  be 
sent  upon  application  to  the  proprietor,  Mr.  A.  T.  Thiem,  at  the 
hydro.  Those  who  simply  visit  the  hydto  with  the  idea  of 
taking  a  holiday  will  find  it  the  brightest  of  places.  It  would 
be  impossible  to  have  a  dull  moment.  There  is  every  facility 
for  outdoor  and  indoor  recreation,  and  plenty  to  take  part 
in  the  various  games.  We  advise  any  who  go  as  holiday- 
makers  to  be  prepared  for  every  kind  of  pastime.  There 
are  hardly  any  who  do  not  at  some  time  feel  that  they  want 
a  thorough  change — change  of  air,  change  of  surroundings, 
change  of  life  in  every  way — want  to  be  taken  thoroughly  out 
of  themselves,  and  have  no  ties  or  worries  of  any  kind.  To 
such  people  a  visit  to  Peebles  Hydro  is  the  treatment  which 
will  quickly  prove  a  complete  cure. 

Rubber  Heels. — We  often  find  that  the  simplest  invention 
is  that  which  proves  the  most  useful.  It  seems  almost  impos- 
sible to  realise  that  it  is  only  within  recent  years  that  rubber 
heels  have  been  adopted  to  any  extent.  Yet  this  simple  addi- 
tion to  the  boot  is  such  an  advantage  and  ensures  such  added 
comfort  to  the  walker  that  no  one  should  fail  to  have  them 
attached  to  their  boots.  It  is  more  especially  to  those  who 
have  to  tread  the  pavement  that  they  are  indispensable,  and 
most  of  all  do  they  appeal  to  ladies.  If  you  walk  upon  the  hard 
road  and  then  step  off  on  to  some  delightfully  springy  turf  you 
will  experience  the  same  pleasant  change  that  you  would  upon 
changing  a  pair  of  ordinary  leather-heeled  boots  for  a  pair  fitted 
with  rubber  heel-pads.  They  have  other  advantages  too,  for 
the  rubber  wears  much  longer  than  leather,  and  is  a  preventa 
tive  against  slipping  in  frosty  weather.  The  Wood-Milne  heels 
are  made  in  every  known  variety  of  rubber  heels.  The  makers 
of  them  were  the  first  to  discover  the  secret  how  to  make  a  heel 
which,  in  simple  obedience  to  a  law  of  nature,  quietly,  slowly, 
but  surely  revolves  of  itself  By  this  discovery  they  were  able 
to  overcome  the  worn-down  heel,  which  looks  so  shabby  and 
untidy,  and  which  ruins  the  boot  by  throwing  it  out  of  shape. 
Their  revolving  heels  are  simplicity  itself,  and  they  are  efificient, 
as  they  maintain  an  absolutely  even  surface  to  the  end.  They 
siinply  cannot  be  worn  down  unevenly,  and  thus  the  symmetry 
and  shape  of  the  boot  are  maintained.  They  also  wear  about 
three  times  as  long  as  the  old  leather  heel,  and  thus  effect  a 
considerable  saving  in  the  shoe-repair  bill,  for  the  worn-down 
heel  not  only  requires  frequent  repair  itself,  but  it  throws  the 
wear  of  the  boot  in  one  place,  and  that  often  the  wrong  place, 
whereas  the  revolving  heel  distributes  the  wear  properly  and 
evenly  over  the  sole,  and  so  prevents  improper  strain  on  the 
boot.  Wood-Milne  heels  can  be  bought  at  almost  any  shop  or 
boot  store,  and  the  cost  of  them  is  so  trifling  that  it  is  not  worth 
mentioning. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

A  Wonderful  Material.— Readers  of  The  British 
Monthly  should  send  half  a  crown  to  Sellers'  Dress  Factory, 
Glossop,  Manchester,  for  a  sample  blouse  length  of  their  new 
material  called  "Sclerine."  It  is  manufactured  in  a  pure  panama 
ground,  through  which  runs  pretty  silk  stripes  of  various  soft, 
delicate  shades.  It  is  a  capital  material  for  shirts  and  blouses, 
not  only  on  account  of  its  dainty  appearance,  but  for  its  wonder- 
ful washing  and  wearing  qualities  as  well.  It  costs  g^t/.  per 
yard  and  is  29  in.  wide,  and  its  perfect  indifference  to  washing 
renders  it  one  of  the  most  economical  materials  for  blouses 
obtainable.  Messrs.  Sellers  will  send  a  pattern-card  to  any 
who  will  write  and  ask  them  for  it. 

Strawberries  and  Cream. — The  advent  .of  the  straw- 
berry season  reminds  us  that  pure  fresh  cream  is  an  acceptable 
luxur)'.  The  rich  thick  cream  supplied  by  the  West  Surrey 
Central  Dairy  Company  is  indeed  a  luxury,  and  will  be  found 
delicious  with  any  kind  of  fruit,  whether  canned  or  fresh. 
Almost  all  high-class  grocers  and  provision  merchants  supply 
it  in  jars.  The  West  Surrey  Central  Dairy  Company  are  the 
makers  of  the  celebrated  "Crown"  cheese,  a  cheese  full  of 
cream  and  delicious  Cheddar  flavour. 

An  Indispensable  Publication.— Every  lady  should 
write  to  Messrs.  Peach  &  Son,  of  Lister  Gate,  Nottingham, 
for  the  handsome  new  price  list  which  this  firm  have  recently 
issued.  It  is  quite  a  handbook  to  one  of  the  most  beautiful 
and  varied  stocks  of  lace  and  linen  goods  in  the  United 
Kingdom,  and  from  cover  to  cover  is  a  list  of  bargains.  It 
contains  about  350  illustrations,  many  of  which  show  designs 
which  are  quite  new,  and  are  very  striking  and  pleasing. 
Those  who  have  already  purchased  goods  from  Messrs.  Peach 
&  Sons  know  that  their  name  is  sufficient  guarantee  for  value, 
and  experience  will  have  taught  them  that  every  line  contained 
in  their  catalogue  is  a  bargain.  For  the  guidance  of  those 
who  have  not  yet  purchased  from  Messrs.  Peach  &  Sons  we 
will  make  a  few  selections  at  random.  In  the  way  of  curtains, 
No.  4478,  New  Empire  style,  3J^  yds.  long,  64  ins.  wide,  is 
remarkably  cheap  at  8s.  bd.  per  pair ;  the  Sherwood  Curtain  in 
the  ivory  shade,  page  27,  is  very  neat  with  festoons  ;  and  there 
are  several  excellent  designs  in  the  new  style  of  Decorative 
Art.  Many  admire  the  Real  Swiss  Curtains  ;  those  at  Zs.  bd. 
per  pair  on  page  20  are  remarkably  low  in  price  for  the  Real 
Swiss  Embroidered,  but  for  those  who  require  these  high-class 
goods,  which  are  always  appreciated,  they  have  a  splendid 
selection  up  to  55.^.  per  pair.  The  Madras  Muslins  are 
particularly  choice,  and  samples  are  sent  out  to  any  intending 
purchaser  ;  also  the  Fancy  Laces  all  makes  and  varieties.  Lace 
Collars,  and  there  are  some  very  pretty  styles  in  Blouses.  Then 
Messrs.  Samuel  Peach  «&  Sons  supply  at  a  remarkably  low 
price  all  classes  of  Table  Damask  and  Household  Linen,  Table 
Cloths  and  Fancy  Linen  Tea  Cloths,  some  very  pretty  designs, 
from  3.f.  hd.  each.  Sideboard  Covers,  Hand-embroidered  Linen 
and  Cotton  Bedspreads,  and  in  fact  every  article  of  household 
requisite.  Nottingham  Loom  Hosiery,  all  kinds  for  ladies  and 
gents,  is  also  a  special  feature.  The  Popular  Parcel  for  1904 
of  Lace  Curtains,  sent  carriage  free  for  21J.,  contains  one  pair 
of  handsome  Drawing-room  Curtains,  4  yds.  long  and  2  yds. 
wide  ;  two  pairs  of  Dining-room  Curtains,  alike  in  design  ;  Old 
Point  Lace,  3^  yds.  long,  60  ins.  wide  ;  one  pair  of  Bedroom 
Curtains,  3  yds.  long,  50  ins.  wide  ;  one  pair  of  fashionable 
Brise  Bise  ;  one  Table  Centre,  and  one  handsome  set  of  six 
Duchesse  Toilet  Table  Covers.  Readers  of  The  British 
Monthly  will  know  that  by  dealing  with  Messrs.  Peach  &  Sons 
they  are  buying  goods  direct  from  the  loom  at  manufacturers' 
prices,  which  means  that  the  customer  saves  the  middle-man's 
profit.  Then  again  this  firm  are  continually  increasing  their 
connection  in  every  part  of  the  world,  and  so  are  able  to 
manufacture  each  year  larger  quantities  than  previously,  and 
thus  the  cost  of  manufacture  per  article  is  decreased.  Messrs. 
Peach  &  Sons  will  forward  a  catalogue  post  free  and  gratis  to 
any  lady  who  cares  to  send  them  a  post  card  at  Lister  Gate, 
Nottingham. 
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CvcuE  Course,  Golf,  Tennis,  and  Bowling  Greens 


EVERY  FORM  OF  OUTDOOR  AND  INDOOR  AMUSEMENT. 
For  Terms,  apply  A.  *».  THIEM,  Owner  and  Manager. 

Alio  of  the  WINDSOR  HOTEL.  GLASGOW.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 


A  Useful  Table.— To  serve  comfortably  a  meal  in  bed  is 
a  problem  which  at  some  time  has  to  be  considered  in  every 
home.  Those  who  have  had  to  eat  a  meal  from  a  tray  placed 
upon  the  knees  know  how  very  uncomfortable  such  an  arrange- 
ment is,  and  how  easy,  under  such  conditions,  it  is  to  upset 
cups,  etc.  An  adjustable  table  called  the  "  Toeta,"  which  is 
manufactured  by  A.  Aikman  Blair,  of  154,  Bruntsfield  Place, 
Edinburgh,  is  a  capital  table  for  this  purpose.  The  top  of 
it  projects  over  the  bed  without  touching  it,  and  it  can  be 
adjusted  to  any  height.  For  general  uses,  too,  it  will  be  found 
very  acceptable.  As  a  reading-table  it  is  a  great  convenience, 
either  for  use  by  a  person  in  bed  or  when  sitting  in  a  chair, 
for  in  addition  to  adjusting  it  to  any  height  it  can  be  set  at  any 
angle.  This  also  renders  it  useful  as  a  music  stand.  It  makes 
a  capital  card-table,  and,  as  it  is  possible  to  set  it  very  low,  it  can 
be  used  by  children  for  their  games.  When  not  in  use  the  table 
can  be  folded  down  and  placed  against  the  wall,  or  at  the 
bottom  of  the  bed.  The  "Toeta"  tables  are  not  expensive, 
and  Mr.  Aikman  Blair  will  forward  an  illustrated  booklet 
referring  to  them  to  all  who  care  to  send  a  post  card  to  1 54. 
Bruntsfield  Place,  Edinburgh. 

"Sparkla"  in  Japan.— Writing  to  a  friend  in  this  country, 
a  representative  of  an  English  firm  in  Japan  refers  to  the 
rapidity  with  which  the  Japanese  assimilate  Western  ideas. 
As  evidence  of  this,  it  is  stated  that  on  the  body  of  a  Japanese 
sailor,  which  was  picked  up  at  Port  Arthur  after  one  of  the 
bombardments,  a  tablet  of  "  Sparkla  '  Polishing  Soap,  a  well- 
known  product  manufactured  by  Messrs.  Joseph  Watson  & 
Sons,  Ltd.,  of  Whitehall  Soapworks,  Leeds,  was  discovered, 
carefully  wrapped  in  a  handkerchief,  as  well  as  a  pamphlet 
relating  to  .Mr.  Chamberlain's  Fiscal  Policy.  The  Japanese 
apparently  take  more  than  a  passing  interest  in  our  manu- 
factures and  public  affairs,  and  when  hostilities  cease,  it  will 
surprise  no  one  to  see  the  Land  of  the  Rising  Sun  transformed 
into  a  Little  England. 
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A  Reminder  for  the  Holidays. 

Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
following  list  of  sixpenny  reprints  should  be  kept  as  a  reminder 
for  holiday  reading,  and  that  all  sixpenny  novels  bearing  their 
imprint  can  be  read  by  reason  of  their  good  printing,  and  mill  he 
read  by  those  who  are  intt rested  in  the  work  of  some  of  the  fore- 
most authors  of  the  day, 

NEW   VOLUMES. 
WITH  CHRIST  AT  SEA.     By  Ekank  T.  Bui.lf.n. 
FED.     A  Kumance.      By  Max   I'embkrton. 
THE  LAND  C  THE  LEAL.    By  David  Lyali.. 
SIRIUS,  and  Other  Stories.    By  Ei.liin  Tiioknkv- 

CKOFT  Fowler. 

AFTERWARDS,    and   Other   Stories.     By    Ian 

Maclaren. 


ALREADY  PUBLISHED. 


BESIDE    THE    BONNIE   BRIER   BUSH.     By   Ian 

Maclaren.      Second  Edition,  completing  122,000. 

THE    DAYS    OF    AULD    LANG    SYNE,      liy     Ian 

Maclaren, 

KATE    CARNEGIE    AND    THOSE    MINISTERS. 

,  By  Ian  Maclaren. 
a  window  IN  THRUMS.     By  J.  M.  Barrie.     .Second 

Edition,  completing  i'^2,ooo. 

WHEN    A    MAN'S    SINGLE.      By    J.     M.     Barkik. 

Second  Edition^  completing  iio.coo. 

MY  lady  nicotine.  By  J.  M.  Barrik. 
AULD  light  idylls.  By  J.  M.  Barrie. 
black    ROCK:    A   Tale   uf  the   Selkirks.      By   Ralph 

CoNNUK. 

CONCERNING    ISABEL    CARNABY.      By    Ei.i.en 

1  HuHNtvcKOFT  KoWLER.     Fouilh  Edition,  completing  140,000. 

HER  MAJESTY'S  MINISTER;  or,   The  Sh.idow  of  a 
f  hrone.     Hy  William  le  Queu.\. 

DR.  NIKOLA'S  EXPERIMENT.      By  Guv  Boothby. 
MODIJER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON'S  New  Publications 


Rev.  Hugh  Falconer. 

THE  MAID  OF  SHULAM.  By  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Falconer,  M.A.  ,  B.D.  Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  ttt 
"  A  liook  on  the  .Sontjof  .Solotiinii  is  a  great  rarity  nowaday;.  By  a  curious  svviii^  of 
tl>*:  peti'luldin.  a  book  which  in  former  days  wa<i  an  itiiipirutioii  to  s.i:ntlv  writf  r^.  lias  fur 
long  heeii  woefully  neglected.  The  present  voh'Uie  is  an  attempt,  -ind.  we  Iiastento  add, 
a  siiccessUil  attempt,  to  rescue  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the  t-vil  days  uii  whi>:li  it  li.is 
fallen.  It  is  all  the  more  noteworthy  tliat,  unless  we  are  greatly  lui-laken,  tliis  is  tlie 
first  book  of  a  young  minister,  a  circumstance  tliat  we  do  nut  usiialty  ..ssociale  wilh  ttie 
Sojig  of  S.>lomon.' — Ai/r  oj  i-'aith. 

Hugh  D.  Brownj_ivi.a. 


GOD'S   WITNESS   TO    HIS   WORD.     A  Siudy  ol 

the  Self-Witness  of  the   Holy  Spirit   to  Mis  Own   Wiitings.     By 
Hugh  D.  Brown,  M.A.  Dublin.     Ciowu  Svo,  cloth,  6.s-. 

C.   H.   Peiwber.   IVI.A. 


THE    LORD'S    COMMAND.       A    Few    Wortis    on 

Baptism  in  the  Form  of  a  Reply  to  a  ramphlet  entitled  "  Baptism  : 
Pouring  on  or  Dipping  inV  By  G.  H.  Femhkr,  M.A. .Author  of 
"Earths   Earliest  Ages,"  etc.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  as.   bti. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


EVERY   MAN  HIS 
OWN   GARDENER 

By  JOHN    HALSHAM 

With  Full  Page  Illustrations  in  Colours.    Price  6/- 

"  If  you  have  ever  so  small  a  fjarden  plot,  let  nie  advise  you 
to  get  '  Every  Man  his  own  CJardener.' " — Mclhoiiisl  Kciorder. 

"An  extremely  useful  book." — Outlook, 

"  It  is  a  book  that  can  be  strongly  recommended  to  any  om- 
who  takes  gardening  wilh  befitting  seriousness." — Sheffield 
Telei;raph. 

nODDKR  &  STOUGHTON,  a?.  Paternoster  Row,  l.onilon. 
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SECOND  EDITION. 

WITH  A   NEW  INTRODUCTORY  CHAPTER 

AND  BIBLIOGRAPHY. 


In  One  Volume.    With  Fourteen  Map*.    730  pages.    Price  IZs. 

A  SHORT  HISTORY 

OF 

ANCIENT  PEOPLES. 

BY 
ROBINSON    SOUTTAR,    M.A.,    D.C.L. 

With  an  Introduction  by  the  Rev.  A.  H.  Sayce,  M.A.,  D.D., 
Professor  of  Assyriology  at  Oxford. 

SPECTATOR:— 

"  The  annats  of  ten  ancient  peoples  during  four  millenniums,  as 
here  compressed  into  seven  hundred  pages  of  small  pica,  testify 
to  our  author's  scholarship,  to  his  possession  of  the  rare  gift 
of  picturesque  narrative  power,  and  to  his  absolute  freedom 
from  the  influence  of  the  overlord  whose  ghost  still  dominates 
the  majority  of  our  historians— we  mean  Dr.  Dryasdust.'* 

MORNING  POST:- 

"  Dr.  Souttar  writes  with  simple  ease  and  full  knowledge  of  his 
subject,  and,  speaking  for  ourselves,  we  can  only  say  that  we 
found  his  work  charming.  The  chapters  on  E^ypt  are  written 
in  such  a  way  that  you  get  a  bird's-eye  view  of  that  marvellous 
history,  and  yet  only  such  a  glance  as  a  scholar  can  give  you. 
The  pages  devoted  to  Greece  and  Rome  are  excellcntj  for  they 
give  Droadly  the  history  of  these  States,  with  emphasis  on  the 
more  important  epochs.  * 

BRITISH  WEEKLY:- 

"  We  know  no  volume  in  which  the  general  course  of  the  for- 
tunes of  these  great  peoples  can  be  read  with  greater  pleasure 
and  profit.  The  narrative  is  limpid  in  style,  unencumbered  bv 
references  to  authorities  and  disputable  points.  It  is  a  booK 
in  which  the  'educated  layman'  will  rejoice." 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


An  Exposition  of  the  Song  of  Songs> 

"  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  better  introduction 
to  one  of  tlie  cfioicest  parts  of  Qod's  Hoiy  Word 
titan  Mr.  Paiconer's  book.** 

THE  MAID  OF  SHUIAM. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  FALCONER,  B.D., 

Minister  of  Trinity  Presbyterian  Churchy  Notiing  HilL 

THv.  I^ifR  of  Faith  aaym  :— 

"The  present  volume  is  an  attempt,  and  we  hasten  to  add. 
a  successful  attempt,  to  rescue  the  Song  of  Solomon  from  the  eril 
days  on  which  it  has  fallen.  We  cannot  conceive  of  a  belter 
introduction  to  one  of  the  choicest  parts  of  God's  Word  than 
Mr.  Falconer's  book.  It  is  written  with  no  little  intellectual  force 
and  freshness,  and  with  distinct  spiritual  earnestness  and  power. 
We  should  not  besurprisedif  this  work  led  a  great  many  Chrisiians 
to  give  their  attention  to  a  portion  of  Scripture  which  'holy  men 
of  old'  like  Bernard,  Rutherford,  M'Cheyne,  and  others  found  so 
precious  to  them." 

The  Britimh  n'eekty  maym:— 

*•  Every  reader  of  the  book  will  deeply  appreciate  the  two 
chapters  on  *The  Song  and  Nature'  and  'The  Song  and  Human 
Nature.'  They  are  altogether  delightful,  and  are  an  ample  jusli- 
fication,  apart  from  the  heroine,  (or '  The  Maid  of  Shulam."  which 
one  hopes  will  help  to  redeem  the  Song  of  Songs  from  misunder- 
standing and  neglect,  and  to  restore  it  to  its  just  place  in  the  study 
and  respect  of  Christian  oeople  as  the  celebration  of  that  holy  love 
which  is  both  human  and  divine.'* 
The  tCjrawnitier  mnym  t— 

"  Mr.  Falconer  has  given  us  a  remarkably  interesting  book  on 
a  portion  of  Scripture  which  is  very  feldom  read  because  very 
little  understood.  He  has  been  fascinated  by  the  Song  of  Solo- 
mon, and  has  not  grudged  to  labour  at  it.  The  union  of  schoUrsbip 
and  a  charming  literary  style  makes  the  reading  of  each  chapter 
a  delight.  Those  who  nave  not  yet  discovered  any  spiritual  mes- 
sage in  the  Song  of  Songs  will  find  it  if  they  accept  the  guidance 
which  this  book  offers." 

Tlk«  Ve««r4f  mayit  :— 

"  Is  any  one  entitled  to  Hniit  the  uses  to  which.believing  men  may 
put  a  sure  word  of  God  ?  From  this  basis  Mr.  Falconer  proceeds 
to  expound  the  Song.  He  write**  with  much  beauty  and  delicacy 
of  expression,  and  the  volume  is  not  only  pleasant  to  read,  it 
wilt  be  found  also  a  distinct  help  to  the  spiritual  life  of  the  believer.** 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,   Price  3/6. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  a;.  Paternoster  Row,  London. 
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The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  August  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neiosagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


after  Sunday,  became  its  most  popular.  Nothing  has 
l)een  more  remarkable  about  Mr.  Young's  Ivlinburgh 
ministry  than  the  large  number  of  Presbyterians  it  has 
attracted ;  indeed,  it  is  iiardiy  too  much  to  say  that 
they  have  not  infrequently  formed  the  bulk  of  his  con- 
gregations, not  a  few  carrying  their  admiration  for  Mr. 
Young's  preaching  so  far  as  to  take  sittings  in  Nicolson 
Square  Chapel.  And  it  should  be  remembered  that  this 
remarkable  popularity  has  not  been  the  outcome  of 
sensational  preaching.  There  is  no  theatricality  alwut 
Mr.  Young's  utterances,  no  display  of  intellectual  fire- 
works. It  is  the  clear,  earnest,  forceful  presentation  of 
the  vital  truths  of  Christianity  by  a  fresh,  original,  and 
cultured  mind  that  has  captivated  the  heart  of  Edinburgh's 
spiritually-minded. 

During  his  sUy  in  Edinburgh  Mr.  Young  has  made 
many  friends,  and  it  was  a  striking  testimony  to  his 
inlluence  upon  the  life  of  the  city  that,  a  short  time  prior 


BOWING  to  an  inexorable  law  of  Methodist  polity, 
the    Rev.    Dinsdale   T.  Young  has  closed  a   three      to  his  departure,  he  should   have   been  entertained  to  a 
years'    brilliant    ministry    at    Nicolson    Square    VVesleyan      public   dinner    presided    over   by   the    Ixjrd    Provost- an 


Church,       Edinburgh. 
There   is   much  vexa- 
tion   of    spirit   at    his 
going,  not  only  among 
his  own  congregation, 
but  among  all  classes 
of     churchgoers,     for 
everywhere    it    is    felt 
that    a     great     evan- 
gelical force  has  been 
withdrawn     from     the 
city.     During  his  brief 
sojourn     Mr.     Young 
impressed     his     indi- 
viduality   so    strongly 
upon  the  religious  life 
of     Edinburgh,     that 
latterly  he   had   come 
to   be   regarded   as    a 
spiritual   asset   of  the 
highest     importance, 
'i'hree    years    ago    he 
came   to  the  Scottish 
capital,    little    known, 
at      least      north     of 
the    'i'weed,    and    ai 
one  bound  took  rank 
among    the    foremost 
pulpit     forces     in     a 
city     famed     for     its 
preachers,    and,    if 
one   may  judge  from 
the  enormous  crowds 
that    attended    his 
ministrations     Sunday 


t'hotu  by  Moffat,  t-ttinOurgh 


REV.  DINSDALE  T.  YOUNG 


honour  which,  it  may 
safely  be  said,  has 
never  before  been  ac- 
corded to  a  Wesleyan 
minister.  Mr.  Young 
seeks  fresh  woods 
and  pastures  new  at 
Great  Queen  Street 
Chapel,  London. 
There  he  intends  to 
make  a  special  ap- 
peal to  the  workers 
in  the  many  business 
houses  which  abound 
in  the  neighbourhood. 
Mr.  Young,  our  Scot- 
tish leaders  may  be 
interested  to  know,  is 
the  son  of  a  well-known 
Yorkshire  physician. 
He  owes  much  to  his 
(Kirents,  confessing  in 
one  of  his  books  that 
"their  winsome  spirit- 
uality, their  intellectual 
cultivation,  and  their 
self-sacrificing  devo- 
tion to  Methodism  " 
are  among  his  highest 
and  most  powerful 
inspirations.  C.  H 
Spurgeon  stands  very 
high  in  Mr.  Young's 
admiration,  which, 
looking  to  the  strong 
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at  Portsmouth.  He  is  the  minister  of  Kent  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Portsea  (the  oldest  church  in  Hampshire),  and 
is  the  first  of  either  of  the  above  denominations  to  receive 
such  recognition  by  the  Admiralty. 


REV.   D.WIU   BARRON   IN   HIS   PULPIT  AT    KENT  STREET 

BAPTIST  CHURCH,   PORTSEA 

Mr.  Barkon  has  just  been  appointed  Baptist  and  Congregational 

Naval  Chaplain  to  the  Forces  at  Portsmouth 

spiritual  bent  of  his  own  ministry,  is  not  to  be  wondeied 
at,  and  a  book  he  greatly  prizes  is  a  volume  from  the 
great  preacher's  library  which  was  recently  presented  to 
him  by  his  son,  Pastor  Thomas  Spurgeon. 

The   Rev.   David  Barron   has  just   been    appointed 
Baptist  and  Congregational  Naval  Chaplain  to  the  Forces 


Photo  by  K.  MoJ/all,  Accringlon 
MR.  J.  S.  HICHAM,  THE  NEW  MEMliER  KOR  SOWERliV  DIVISION 

A   LiDERAL  AND  A    NONCONFORMIST 


The  Nonconformist  party  within  the  House  of  Commons 
has  received  a  new  recruit  by  the  election  of  Mr.  John 
Sharp  Higham,  C.C.,  J. P.,  as  Liberal  member  for  the 
Sowerby  Division  of  Yorkshire.  Mr.  Higham  is  a  Con- 
gregationalist,  and  in  his  native  town  of  Accrington  he  has 
done  yeoman  service  for  the  denomination.  He  is  treasurer 
of  Oak  Street  Church,  the  leader  of  its  choir,  and  the 
teacher  of  a  class  of  young  men  in  the  Sunday  school. 
Mr.  Higham,  who  is  a  cotton  manufacturer  at  Accrington, 
has  taken  a  leading  part  in  the  public  affairs  of  the 
town,  and  has  been  its  Mayor  for  two  years.  During  his 
term  of  office  he  married  a  daughter  of  Mr.  \V.  P.  Hartley, 
of  Aintree,  near  Liverpool,  the  well-known  jam  manufacturer, 
and  a  prominent  layman  of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church. 
As  a  temperance  worker  Mr.  Higham  is  the  recognised 
leader  of  the  party  in  Accrington,  where  he  fills  the  post  of 
treasurer  of  the  Lancashire  and  Cheshire  Band  of  Hope 
Union.  Mr.  Higham's  triumphant  return  is  a  real  gain 
to  Nonconformity,  and  doubtless  ere  long  he  will  give  proof 
of  the  stuff  of  which  he  is  made. 

The  Scottish  Episcopal  Church  has  got  a  new  Primus. 
The  Bishop  of  Moray,  Ross,  and  Caithness  having  resigned 
owing  to  ill-health,  Bishop  Wilkinson,  of  St.  Andrews,  has 
been  elected  his  successor.  The  appointment  is  perhaps 
the  strongest  that  could  have  been  made,  and  so  far  as  the 
general  ecclesiastical  situation  in  Scotland  is  concerned,  it 
will  do  much  to  promote  a  more  friendly  spirit  between 
Presbyterians  and  Episcopalians,  which  has  been  somewhat 
lacking  in  the  past.  Bishop  Wilkinson  has  all  along  worked 
most  cordially  with  his  Presbyterian  brethren  in  public 
causes,  and  there  are  good  reasons  for  believing  that  the 
bonds  will  now  be  drawn  closer.  And  why  not  ?  Since 
coming  to  Scotland  in  1893  as  successor  to  the  late  Bishop 
Wordsworth,  Dr.  Vv'ilkinson  has  laboured  zealously  for  the 
good  of  his  Church.  To  him  was  largely  due  the  raising 
of  ;^i4,ooo,  whereby  important  structural  improvements  on 
St.  Ninian's  Cathedral  have  been  carried  through.  He  has 
also  largely  helped  forward  temperance  and  home  mission 
work  within  the  Church.  The  new  Primus  unites  to  a 
statesmanlike  breadth  of  view  a  mind  which  is  strongly 
evangelical  in  its  tendency.  Herein  lies  the  secret  of  his 
strength. 

The  idea  of  a  World's  Congress  of  Churches  holding 
the  same  theological  belief  seems  to  have  "  caught  on." 
Two  or  three  jears  ago  we  had  a  great  Methodist  Congress 
in  London,  a  Pan-Presbyterian  Assembly  has  just  been 
meeting  in  Liverpool  and  an  international  Salvation  Arrny 
Congress  in  London,  and  now  comes  the  announcement 
that  next  year  will  see  a  huge  gathering  of  Baptists  from 
all  quarters  of  the  globe,  including  a  contingent  of  per- 
secuted Stundists  from  Russia,  and,  it  is  expected,  a  fairly 
strong  deputation  from  the  Indian  mission-fields.  The  idea 
of  a  World's  Congress  of  Baptists  originated  with  the 
leaders  of  the  American  Churches,  but  the  details  will  be 
wrought    out    by   the    Committee   of    ihe    Baptist    Union 
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of  England  and  Wales  in  con- 
junction with  an  American 
committee.  The  date  of  the 
opening  of  the  Congress  has 
been  fixed  for  the  second  week 
in  July,  1905.  The  promoters 
are  looking  forward  with  the 
greatest  confidence  to  a  most 
successful  Congress. 

The  Rkv.  Robert  Harri- 
son, who  last  month  was  elected 
President  of  the  Primitive 
Methodist  Church,  is  one  of 
the  front-rank  preachers  and 
legislators  of  that  denomination. 
Born  on  December  6,  1841,  in 
the  city  of  Carlisle,  he  entered 
the  ministry  in  the  year  1864. 
From  the  beginning  he  revealed 
power,  and  the  years  have  marked 
progress  in  influence  and  fame. 
His  first  circuit  was  Selby,  and 
the  following  towns  and  cities 
have  enjoyed  his  labour — Market 
Rasen,  Gainsborough,  Hornsea, 
Hull,  Grimsby,  Driffield,  and  Sunderland.  A  great  many 
years  of  his  life  have  been  spent  in  Hull,  the  second, 
third,  fourth,  and  fifth  circuits  coming  under  his  superin- 
tendency.  Some  years  ago  he  was  appointed  to  the 
Governership  of  Elmfield   College,  York,    but   the   strain 


Photo  by  James  Bacon  &*  Sons,  Leeds 

REV.   SILVESTER   WHITEHEAD 

The  New  President  of  the  Wesi.eyan  Conkerrnce,  to  whom 
Reference  was  made  Last  Month 


whilst  translations  have  appeared 
in  German,  Finnish,  and  .Swedish. 
It  is  not  often  that  the  minister 
of  a  rural  parish  commands  the 
attention  of  his  own  country, 
and  finds  an  interested  and 
expectant  circle  of  readers  in 
foreign  lands  as  well.  But  how 
is  it  that  no  English  publisher 
has  ever  issued  a  volume  of 
sermons  by  such  a  preacher? 

Whether  Lutheranism  is  to 
blame,  or  the  Erastianism  of  the 
Norse  Church,  or  the  formalism 
of  the  clergy,  or  the  materialism 
of  the  age,  it  is  unfortunately 
the  case,  deplored  by  all  who 
have  the  true  interests  of  the 
country  at  heart,  that  religion  is 
at  a  low  ebb  in  Norway,  and 
that  the  number  of  communi- 
cants in  some  dioceses  is  de- 
creasing at  an  alarming  rate. 
But  there  are  at  least  five 
thousand  in  Norway  who  have 
not  bowed  the  knee  to  Baal ;  for  that  is  the  number  of 
readers  ever  on  the  look-out  for  a  new  volume  of  Jansen's 
sermons.  The  secret  of  Jansen's  preaching  is  its  reaction 
against  the  pulpit  prosing  for  which  Norway  was  long 
notorious.     Jansen  speaks  about  the  supreme   interests  of 


of  care  proved  too  heavy  for  Mrs.  Harrison,  and  he  was      the   soul    in    simple,    clear,    impressive    language,   with   a 


obliged  to  resign.  During  that  year,  however,  he  reduced 
the  debt  on  the  College  buildings  by  ;^Soo.  All  kinds 
of  service  Mr.  Harrison  has  rendered  for  his  Church. 
He  has  been  a  chapel  builder,  the  beautiful  church 
at  Hottergate,  Grimsby,  being  an  abiding  monument  of 
his  skill.  Of  secretarial  and  administrative  work  he  has 
had  a  good  share.  In  social  and  educational  questions 
he  has  ever  taken  an  intelligent  interest,  and  during  his 
residence  in  Driffield  was  the  chairman  of  the  School 
Board.  But  it  is  as  a  preacher  and  a  man  that  Mr. 
Harrison  is  best  known.  He  has  a  fine  presence,  a 
musical  voice,  a  trained  mind,  a  ready  speech,  and  the 
power  of  the  born  preacher.  There  is  strength  in  him 
and  distinctiveness.  He  is  well-balanced  and  to  be  trusted 
in  every  concern.  His  presidential  address  was  a  sagacious 
consideration  of  the  place  of  Primitive  Methodism  in 
modern  England.  Having  the  rare  honour  of  an 
uncontested  election,  we  predict  for  him  a  year  of 
strenuous  toil  but  abundant  happiness. 

The  most  popular  preacher  in  Norway  is  the  Rev.  J. 
J.  Jansen,  the  late  incumbent  of  Roken.  At  the  early 
age  of  fifty-four,  ill-health  compelled  him  to  resign  his 
charge,  and  now  but  for  an  occasional  university  sermon, 
which  attracts  enormous  audiences,  Jansen  can  only 
preach  by  means  of  the  printed  page.  It  is  but  a 
dozen  years  since  Jansen  published  his  first  collection 
of  sermons,  and  already  upwards  of  thirty  thousand  copies 
of  his  works  have  been  circulated  in  Norway,  a  country 
with   a    population    of  only   one-third    that   of  London ; 


wealth  of  apposite  and  varied  illustration,  that  convinces 
the  mind  and  touches  the  heart.  The  authority  of  personal 
experience,  the  confidence  that  comes  of  conflicts  overcome, 


Pkolo  iy  Parrish  b"  Btrry,  Hull 

REV.   ROBERT  HARRISON 
Thb  New  President  of  the  Pkihitivc  Methodist  Connexion 
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has  given  Jansen's  religious 

outlook     its     ripeness     and 

his   preaching   its    magnetic 

power.     As   compared   with 

most    other    Norwegian 

preachers,     one     notes     in 

Jansen  a  greater  resemblance 

to  English  than  to  German 

pulpit    style,    and    there    is 

more    of    the    pure    gospel 

than  of  Lutheran  dogmatism. 

The  proper  emphasis  is  laid 

on  repentance  towards  God 

and  faith  in  Christ's  atoning 

sacrifice ;   and    there   is   an 

utter  absence  of  hackneyed 

pietistic  phrases.    It  is  greatly 

to  be  regretted  that  ill-health 

has  withdrawn  so  fresh  and 

eloquent    a    preacher    from 

the    active    service    of    his 

church  at  such  an  early  age. 

It    is    a    matter    for    great 

thankfulness  that  his  printed 

sermons   command    such   a 

large  circulation  and  exercise 

so     healthy     an     influence. 

And    it    is    to   be   devoutly 

hoped,  and  there  is  reason 

for  the  expectation,  that  the  preaching  ot  the  Norwegian 

Church   in   the   future  will   be   more   simple,   direct,  and 

evangelical  than   in    the    past,   and    that   the   number   of 

ministers    and    preachers    inspired    by    Mr.    Jansen    will 

greatly  increase  to   the   benefit  of  true    religion   and   the 

salvation  of  immortal  souls.     But  what  pubUsher,  it  may 

again   be   asked,  is   to   give   us  the    privilege   of  reading 

Jansen's  sermons  in  English  ? 


Photo  by  L.  Forbech,  Christiania 

REV.   J.   J.  JANSEN 
The  Pkinck  of  Norse  Preachers 


One  of  the  most  success- 
ful departures  in  the  way  of 
developing  the  missionary 
spirit  is  the  Young  People's 
Branch  of  the  Colonial 
Missionary  Society,  of  which 
the  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
is  President  for  the  current 
year.  Though  only  three 
years  old,  quite  a  number 
of  its  members  have  found 
their  way  to  the  front,  and 
are  actively  engaged  in 
Christian  service  in  Canada, 
Newfoundland,  the  West 
Indies,  Cape  Colony,  Natal, 
Rhodesia,  Transvaal,  and 
New  Zealand,  and  there  are 
more  to  follow.  We  are  able 
to  reproduce  a  photograph 
taken  by  Mr.  Albert  England, 
at  Bonchurch  Lodge,  Barnet, 
on  the  occasion  of  the 
Midsummer  meeting,  held 
on  June  25.  In  the  centre 
of  the  group  is  Mr.  Edward 
Unwin,  Chairman  of  the 
Directors  of  the  Colonial 
Society,  and  Mrs.  Unwin 
(whose  father,  the  late  Mr.  James  Spicer,  was  so  long  the 
Society's  treasurer),  also  its  secretary,  the  Rev.  D.  Burford 
Hooke,  and  Mrs.  Hooke.  Mr.  L.  T.  Vaughan,  the  treasurer, 
and  Messrs.  Norman  R.  Dodds  and  Arnold  P.  Kelsey, 
the  secretaries  of  the  Young  People's  Branch,  are  in  the 
front  row.  By  the  invitation  oi  the  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell, 
the  autumnal  meeting  of  the  branch  is  to  be  held  on 
September  24,  at  Hill  Lodge,  Enfield. 


YOUNG   PEOPLE'S   BRANCH  OF  THE  COLONIAL   MISSIONARY   SOCIETY.    Group  taken  at  the  Midsummer  Meeting  at  Barnet 
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Oli'jVP  OF  THE  LA(;<  I-    ! 
The  Centre  Figure,  Rev.  H.  H.  Samuel,  is  the 


The  Alake  of 
Abeokuta,  whose  re- 
cent visit  to  this 
country  created  so 
much  interest,  has  for 
his  "Prime  Minister" 
or  "State  Secretary" 
one  who  was  once  a 
Wesleyan  minister,  and 
received  his  theological 
training  at  Richmond 
College— Rev.  H.  H. 
Samuel.  In  the  group 
of  the  Lagos  District 
Wesleyan  Synod,  West 
Africa,  which  we  re- 
produce, he  sits  imme- 
diately in  front  of  the 
lady.  Mr.  Samuel  was  for  a  considerable  time  in  charge 
of  the  Boys'  High  School  in  Lagos.  The  native  minister 
on  the  lady's  right,  the  late  Rev.  T.  J.  Marshall,  came 
to  England  at  the  invitation  of  the  British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society,  in  honour  of  his  giving  the  Porto  Novo 
people  large  portions  of  the  Bible  in  their  own  language. 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The   First    Prize   of  One   Guinea   is   this   month 
awarded  to — 

Mr.  James  Todd,  M.A., 

Grange  Villa, 

Peebles, 
for  photographs  of  "Yarrow." 

The  Second  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  is  awarded 
to— 

The  Rev.  J.  Beveridge,  B.D., 

8,  Prospect  Place, 

Dundee, 
for    photo    of   "The    Rev.   J.    J.   Jansen,   the   Prince    of 
Norse  Preachers." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  for  our  September 
Competition.  The  latest  date  for  sending  in  is  July  30. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be 
awarded  for  the  two  best  photographs  with  accompanying 
paragraphs,  and  Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of 
the  other  photographs  by  our  readers  which  appear  in 
the  September  Number. 

The  new  President  of  the  Methodist  New  Connexion, 
Rev.  Thomas  Morgan  Rees,  is  a  Welshman.  Possessing 
strong  force  of  character,  and  taking  high  place  as  a 
preacher  and  platform  speaker,  he  may  be  relied  upon 
fully  to  sustain  the  traditions  of  his  office.  Yarmouth  is 
responsible  for  sending  Mr.  Rees  into  the  ministry,  which 
he  entered  ia  1874.  His  abilities  soon  brought  him  to  the 
front.  For  the  last  twelve  years  he  has  held  the  superin- 
tendency  of  such  important  circuits  as  Halifax  North, 
Huddersfield,  and  Halifax  South,  and  next  year  he  goes 
to  London  Third,  where  he  will  have  special  charge  of 
Trinity  Church,  Forest  Hill.  When,  seven  years  ago,  the 
Conference  approved  of  the  institution  of  occasional 
lectureships,  in  order  to  give  greater  variety  to  the  college 


•1  NOD,    west   AFRICA 
Prime  Minister  or  the  Alakb  ok  Abeokuta 


curriculum,  Mr.  Rees 
was  the  first  minister 
appointed  to  the  post. 
The  new  President's 
parents  were  originally 
Wesleyans. 

All  Christian 
workers  are  interested 
in  the  wedding  of 
Lady  Marjorie  Gordon 
and  Captain  Sinclair, 
M.P.,  which  took  place 
on  July  12.  Lady 
.Marjorie  was  only 
eleven  when  the 
Countess  of  Aberdeen 
started  the  children's 
magazine  IVee  IVillie  Winkie,  in  connection  with  her  larger 
monthly  publication,  Omvard  and  Upward.  The  little 
girl  was  appointed  editor  under  her  mother's  direction, 
and  a  very  delightful  little  paper  was  produced,  which  num- 
bered amongst  its  readers  between  1891  and  1897  children 
of  every  social  rank  in  our  own  country  and  the  colonies. 
One  of  the  earliest  letters  was  from  Mr.  Austin  Strong,  of 
Vailima.  The  very  first  was  from  Hubert  Simpson,  son  of 
Professor  Simpson,  of  Edinburgh,  on  the  "  History  of  a 
Tadpole." 

The  mission  which  Gipsy  Smith  is  conducting  in  South 
Africa  still  proceeds  prosperously.  At  Johannesburg  and 
Bloemfontein  impressive  meetings  were  held,  and  the 
enthusiasm  was  very  great.  One  gratifying  feature  of  the 
Mission  has  been  the  kindly  co-operation  of  the  ministers 
of  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church,  who  have  rendered 
excellent  service,  both  languages  being  heard  in  the 
enquiry-rooms. 


PhtU  hy  JehM  £.  SAmw,  HudtUrffiild 

REV.  THOMAS  MORGAN   REES, 
President  or  the  Methodist  New  Comhbxion 
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Helps    for    Sunday ^ School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Aug.  7. — God  taking  Care  of  Elijah  (i   Kings  xvii.  1-16) 

Elijah  was  an  old-world  Luther.  He  was  an  incarnation  of 
the  thunder,  the  tempest,  and  the  earthquake.  He  suddenly 
stands  before  us  a  full-grown  man,  fresh  from  the  granite  hills 
of  Gilead,  with  fire  in  his  eye,  and  a  cloud  on  his  massive  brow. 
We  should  like  to  know  a  little  more  about  the  childhood  out 
of  which  such  a  fine  manhood  grew  ;  but  we  must  be  content 
with  the  silences  of  Scripture.  There  beside  the  brook  Cherith, 
far  away  from  the  noisy  multitude,  he  studied  nature,  and  him- 
self, and  God.  Elijah  had  a  splendid  banquet  in  the  heart  of 
the  desert— bread  and  meat  twice  a  day,  and  pure  water  from 
the  brook.  He  had  to  watch  anxiously  the  drying  of  that 
limpid  brook  drop  by  drop,  but  he  never  lost  faith  in  the  Divine 
fidelity.  As  soon  as  the  brook  failed,  God  found  a  Sidonian 
widow  to  care  for  His  servant.  No  healthy-minded  man  likes 
to  be  dependent  on  a  helpless  widow  ;  and  yet  Elijah  obeyed 
orders.  She  shared  her  meal  and  oil  with  him,  and  thus  saved 
three  lives — her  own,  her  son's,  and  the  prophet's.  God  specially 
cares  for  those  who  share  their  meal  with  His  Elijahs. 

Aug.   l^.—  Obadiah  and  Elijah  (i   Kings  .xviii.   1-16) 

A  godly  servant  in  a  godless  palace  !  Here  is  a  proof  that 
man  is  more  than  his  environment,  for  Obadiah  grew  like  a 
white  lily  in  a  muddy  lagoon.  He  must  have  feared  God  from 
early  childhood,  hence  the  vigour  and  firmness  of  his  religion. 
Ahab  often  turned  to  Obadiah  for  advice  (verse  3).  One  way  of 
honouring  God  is  to  honour  His  faithful  servants,  and  He  will 
never  forget  it.  Obadiah  feared  God  and  Ahab ;  but  Elijah 
feared  God  only.  One  day  Obadiah  went  out  to  seek  a  fountain, 
but  he  found  a  man,  whose  prayer  could  either  lock  or  unlock 
the  clouds  of  heaven.  How  much  better  is  one  Elijah  than  a 
thousand  fountains  !  Obadiah  tried  to  keep  Elijah  at  a  respect- 
able distance  from  vengeful  Ahab  ;  but  the  prophet's  answer 
was,  "Go,  tell  thy  lord  that  Elijah  is  here  ! "    He  feared  God  only. 

Aug.  21. — Elijah  on  Mount  Carmel  (i  Kings  xviii.  30-46) 

Carmel,  for  the  time  being,  was  the  Waterloo  of  the  gods  ! 
Elijah  wanted  to  prove  the  infinite  superiority  of  Jehovah  over 
Baal.  The  great  conflict  began.  On  the  one  side  was  King 
Ahab,  with  his  proud  nobles  and  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
false  prophets.  On  the  other  side  was  the  praying  prophet. 
Erect  as  an  oak  in  the  presence  of  man,  he  bowed  like  a  reed 
in  the  presence  of  God.  If  it  was  the  world  against  Elijah  on 
Carmel  that  day,  it  was  also  Elijah  against  the  world.  He 
prayed  for  fire  at  a  time  when  the  land  needed  water,  and  as 
soon  as  the  prayer  went  up,  the  fire  came  down,  and  so  con- 
vincing was  the  flaming  argument  that  the  crowd  cried  out, 
"  The  Lord,  He  is  the  God  !  "  The  prayer-test  was  all-sufficient, 
and  the  boisterous  Baalites  were  utterly  routed.  Who  was  king 
on  Carmel  that  day?  Not  Ahab,  but  Elijah.  And  who  was 
God  on  Carmel  that  morning  ?     Not  Baal,  but  Jehovah  ! 

Aug.  28. — Elijah  the  Pessimist  (i  Kings  xix.  1-8) 

A  threatening  message  from  Jezebel  turned  the  lion  of  Gilead 
into  a  craven  coward.  What  a  pitiful  reaction  !  The  man 
who  had  faced  a  cruel  king,  and  defied  eight  hundred  and  fifty 
blatant  prophets,  frightened  by  a  woman  !  (i)  Elijah  was 
physically  exhausted  after  the  strain  on  Carmel,  and  the  body 
dragged  the  spirit  down  with  it.  (2)  He  was  alo?te  in  the  desert, 
far  away  from  all  human  companionships.  (3)  He  was  spiritually 
exhausted,  for  he  thought  more  of  his  own  life  than  of  the  glory 
of  God.  Every  great  life  has  its  ups  and  downs— its  Carmel  and 
Beersheba ;  but  Elijah's  pessimism  was  only  a  spot  on  the  sun. 
He  prayed,  "  Let  me  die  "  ;  but  why  flee  from  death  if  he  was 
so  anxious  to  die  ?  His  flight  contradicted  his  prayer.  But 
the  Lord  answered  his  prayer  by  not  answering  it.  "  Let  me 
die."  No,  Elijah,  for  God  has  a  triumphal  chariot  waiting  for 
thee.  Thou  shalt  die  as  a  conquering  hero,  and  not  as  a 
frembling  pessimist  under  a  juniper-tree. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Aug.  7. — God's  Guiding  Hand  in  our  Lives  (Ps.  xxiii.) 
{Experience  Meeting) 

"  The  Lord  is  my  ..."  All  depends  on  our  being  able  to 
say  that.  Every  flower  can  say  "my  sun,"  when  it  has  allowed 
itself  to  be  made  by  the  sunshine  ;  every  meadow  through 
which  the  river  flows  can  say  "  my  river,"  when  its  freshness  J 
proves  its  blessing.  So  may  every  soul  say  "  my  God,"  when  it  \ 
suffers  Gol  to  make  it  new  and  keep  it  ever  new.  Not  the  sun 
of  another  flower,  but  "  mine  "  ;  not  the  river  of  another  vale, 
but  "  mine  "  also  ;  not  the  God  of  another  soul,  but  "  mine  "  too. 

If  the  Hand  guides,  what  difference  will  it  make,  to  rest  in 
green  pastures  or  walk  through  the  Darkened  Valley  ?  Both 
are  the  way  home.  It  was  this  fourth  verse  which  Francis  of 
Assisi  chanted,  when  going  forth,  alone,  to  preach  the  Cross  to 
the  .Saracens,  his  friends  dissuading  him  with  prophecies  of 
certain  death.  But  where  God  guides,  the  way  of  death  is  life  ; 
where  He  guides  not,  the  way  of  life  is  death. 

Aug.  14- — Obeying  when  Obedience  is  Hard  (Gen.  xxii.   1-8) 

The  root  of  man's  greatness  being  his  will,  to  possess  the 
will  is  to  possess  all.  Does  not  that  help  us  to  understand  God's 
claim  for  the  will's  unconditioned  surrender?  A  will  God- 
conquered  means  a  life  God-possessed.  But  how  we  try  to 
escape,  somehow,  God's  utmost  !  We  surrender  everything 
except  our  choicest — "  thy  son,  thine  only  son  Isaac,  whom  thou 
lovest "  ;  but  even  our  choicest  is  not  equal  to  God's  good 
pleasure  in  our  perfect  obedience. 

God's  Will  is  better  to  us,  yea,  than  ten 
Desires  whereof  He  holds  and  weighs  the  key. 

When  God  asks  us  to  do  a  hard  thing.  He  knows  that  it  is 
hard,  and  His  help  is  increased  in  proportion.  When  Christ 
one  evening  compelled  His  disciples,  evidently  against  their 
will,  to  cross  the  lake,  that  night  He  walked  on  the  sea  to  them. 
The  measure  of  their  obedience  became  the  ground  of  His 
larger  help. 

Aug.  21. — standing  Alone  for  God  (i  Kings  xviii.  1-16) 

"Alone" — how  perilous!  "for  God" — how  safe!  Great 
purposes  are  the  sure  strongholds  of  the  soul  ;  they  are  the 
fortresses  which  no  evil  forces  can  take.  To  he.  for  God  is  to 
be  in  God  :  every  soldier  of  His  holy  battalions  sleeps  in  the 
shadow  of  His  wings.  "  Ye  shall  leave  Me  alone,"  said  Christ  ; 
"and  yet  I  am  not  alone,  because  the  Father  is  with  iVIe." 
Somewhere  or  other  every  soul  has  its  Worms,  where,  like 
Luther,  it  must  stand  alone  and  say,  "  I  can  do  no  otherwise." 

Elijah  must  have  been  mastered  by  a  great  sense  of  God  to 
have  stood  so  by  himself.  Where  the  sense  of  God  is  faint, 
majorities  terrify  ;  but  where  it  is  deep  and  strong,  majorities 
vanish.  A  wave  squandered  along  a  wide  stretch  of  sand 
becomes  weak  enough  ;  but  when  moving  with  a  compact  sweep 
through  the  depths,  what  power  it  possesses  I  A  great  sense  of 
God  knits  the  soul  into  one,  and  makes  it  unconquerable. 

Aug.  28. — Parables' of  the   Kingdom:   (i)  The  Kingdom   in 
Relation  to  Different  Kinds  of  Men  (Matt.  xiii.  1-9,  18-23) 

The  progress  of  the  Kingdom  is  hindered  among  bad  hearers 
through  indifference,  shallowness,  and  over-caring.  But  even 
among  the  good  its  progress  is  partial  :  why  should  not  the 
"  thirtyfold  "  have  been  all  over  the  field  a  "  hundredfold,"  for 
it  was  all  "  good  ground  "  ?  For  Christ's  disciples  this  may  be  a 
more  serious  warning  than  the  first  three  panels  of  the  Parable. 
We  may  not  be  guilty  of  entirely  wasting  the  seed,  like  the 
wayside  and  the  craggy  soil  and  the  thorny  corner  ;  and  yet 
we  may  miss  the  "  hundredfold "  through  some  half-hearted 
endeavour  all  through  life. 

Let  not  one  kind  judge  another.  Let  not  the  thorny  ground 
excuse  itself,  saying  "  I  am  not  strong."  Rather  let  each  of 
us  turn  to  himself  and  ask  wherein  he  fails.  How  shall  the 
careless  escape  judgment  by  merely  contrasting  themselves  with 
the  over-caring  ?  How  can  the  thirtyfold  altogether  rejoice 
in  the  Harvest  Home  of  the  hundredfold? 
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Dn  Mackennal:   An  Appreciation 

BY   REV.   DUGALD   MACFADYEN,   MA. 


THE  characteristic  impression  made  by  Dr.  Mackennal 
on  <hose  who  knew  him  was  the  effect  of  a  large, 
well-balanced,  mature  personality.  He  touched  life  at 
many  points.  His  interests  were  varied  and  deep,  and 
where  he  had  interests  he  gave  deliberate  and  weighty 
thought.  He  had  the  unusual  power  of  seeing  both  sides 
of  a  question  and  yet  knowing  which  was  his  own  side. 

Perhaps  a  chain  of  memories  such  as  come  into  the 
mind  in  the  mood  of  tender  recollection,  will  give  a  better 
impression  of  such  a 
personality  than  a 
more  formal  and 
critical  appreciation. 
And  those  who  knew 
and  loved  Dr.  Mac- 
kennal are  not  in  the 
mood  yet  for  critical 
appreciation.  That 
may  come  later,  when 
the  sense  of  imme- 
diate loss  is  less  acute : 
to  those  brought  up 
within  the  immediate 
circle  of  his  influence 
he  was  pre-eminently 
"  the  dear  Doctor." 

A  few  weeks  ago 
one  who  had  met  him 
frequently  for  the  last 
few  years  wrote  : 
"  From  the  first  time 
I  met  Dr.  Mackennal 
I  knew  him  to  be  a 
man  of  God " ;  and 
so  he  was.  One  had 
only  to  break  the 
conventional  ice  to 
find  that  he  lived  in 
the  presence  of  the 
Unseen.  He  knew 
the  secret  which 
comes  of  reverent 
familiarity  with  the 
things  of  (iod,  and 
when  occasion 
favoured  would  talk 
of   them    freely.       If 

conversation  happened  to  turn  on  some  question  of  interpre- 
tation or  exposition  in  the  New  Testament,  one  discovered 
how  true  scholarship,  meditation,  and  an  historic  imagination 
had  made  the  New  Testament  alive  to  him.  Often  some 
acute  remark  or  alternative  translation,  such  as  "  the  peace 
which  is  better  than  understanding"  (r)  elp-^vrj  17  virtpixoviTa 
iravra  vovv),  showed  how  the  Greek  original  was  present  to 
his  mind. 

The  Free  Church  Federation,  which  owed  so  much  to 
his  statesmanship,  was  in  essential  harmony  with  his  view 
of  the  function  and  future  of  religious  life  in  England.  He 
used  to  tell  wiih  pleasure  how,  in  turning  over  some  old 
sermons,  he  had  found  one  composed  fifteen  or  twenty 
years  ago,  before  the  Federation  came  into  existence,  which 
contained  a  prophetic  anticipation  of  Free  Church  union 
and  the  lines  on  which  it  might  take  place.  He  was  one 
of  the  largest  assets  of  the  Federation  movement. 


rlwta  by  Elliott  &=  Fry 

THE  LATE  REV.  ALEXANDER  MACKENNAI 


He  had  a  high  appreciation  of  literary  style,  and  a  fine 
discrimination  as  to  its  methods  and  effects.  He  .surprised 
me  one  day  by  saying,  "  If  I  were  a  rich  man,  I  think  I 
should  endow  a  Chair  of  French  Literature  in  each  of  our 
colleges,  in  order  that  no  man  might  pa.ss  through  them 
without  having  some  appreciation  of  the  importance  and 
power  of  style  in  literature  and  sjieech." 

His  mind  had  a  grasp  of  the  different  aspects  of  the 
social  question  which  one  seldom  finds.     He  saw,  as  cotn- 

para.tively  few  of  our 
leaders  do,  how  a 
better  social  economy 
must  share  with  re- 
ligion in  the  solution 
of  some  of  our 
problems.  Once  at 
dinner  a  lady  had 
been  indulging  in  a 
rather  feminine  dia- 
tribe against  the 
tyranny  of  Trades 
Unions.  "  Have  you 
ever  considered,"  he 
said,  "what  a  testi- 
mony that  is  to  the 
working  man's  experi- 
ence of  the  alternative 
tyranny  ?  Consider 
what  it  means  that 
working  men  prefer 
to  bear  all  that  you 
describe  in  the  loss 
of  freedom  rather 
than  leave  themselves 
to  the  tender  mercies 
of  employers." 

He  had  a  just  ad- 
miration for  Horace 
Bushnell,  and  the 
type  of  thought  which 
finds  expression  in 
Bushnell's  books,  par- 
ticularly  his  fine 
perception  of  the  re- 
lations of  the  spiritual 
and  material  orders. 
Of  our  English 
preachers  Dr.  Mackennal  had  probably  the  closest  mental 
affinity  with  Bushnell  and  Frederick  Denison  Maurice, 
whom  he  associates  with  Bushnell  in  the  dedication  of  one 
of  his  books.  When  he  was  in  America  in  1899  he  went 
to  see  Mrs.  Bushnell  to  talk  with  her  about  her  husband. 
He  repeated  to  me  afterwards  her  account  of  his  last 
illness  and  quoted  his  words :  "  If  I  had  to  live  my  life 
again  I  .should  not  put  so  much  push  into  it."  I  remember 
also  his  saying  to  me  about  the  same  time,  "  We  are  badly 
in  want  in  England  now  of  a  good  mystic." 

His  enjoyment  of  flowers  was  very  beautiful  to  see.  He 
had  a  competent  knowledge  of  botany,  both  practical  and 
scientific,  and  could  talk  in  a  very  interesting  and  informing 
way  about  the  history  and  habits  of  his  favourite  plants.  I 
remember  his  saying  at  a  public  dinner,  in  illustrating  how 
life  carried  a  man  whither  he  would  not,  that  one  of  his 
ambitions  in  beginning  life  was  to  grow  a  rose  as  delicate 
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as  the  William  Allan  Richardson  and  as  fragrant  as  some 
thing  else  which  I  have  forgotten.  Nothing  could  be 
further  from  his  ambitions  than  to  fill  the  post  of  a  "  man 
of  affairs,"  but  the  rose  had  not  come  and  the  affairs  had, 
and  he  accepted  the  appointment  of  Providence  as  better 
than  his  own  choice.  He  was  fond  of  bulbs,  and  had  a 
special  liking  for  the  Spanish  iris,  of  which  he  grew  some 
beautiful  specimens  in  his  own  garden. 

In  the  impressive  address  which  Dr.  Fairbairn  delivered 
at  the  funeral  service  at  Bowdon,  he  used  the  word  "stoic" 
in  describing  Dr.  Mackennal's  temperament.      The  word 


was  well  chosen,  for  he  had  something  of  the  stoic  autarkeia, 
or  self-containedness,  and  aloofness.  He  did  not  care  for 
the  parade  of  emotion,  and  I  think  he  had  some  share  of 
John  Milton's  feeling  about  the  profanum  viilgus.  But 
behind  the  reserved  manner  there  was  an  amazing  wealth 
of  sympathy  and  tenderness.  One  of  our  most  dis- 
tinguished ministers,  who  once  conducted  a  mission  in 
Dr.  Mackennal's  Church,  said  of  him,  "  I  remember  a  time 
when  I  thought  Mackennal  cold ;  but  when  I  came  to  stay 
in  his  house  he  cared  for  me  with  almost  womanly  solici- 
tude.    He  was  as  tender  as  a  mother." 


The  Pre^Biography  of  Christ  * 


JESUS  CHRIST  did  not  appear  to  be  surprised  by 
I  anything  that  took  place  in  connection  with  His 
*■  crucifixion.  Everything  seemed  to  His  mind  to  be  in 
order,  the  fulfilment  of  expectation.  He  was  not  building 
without  a  plan  and  specification,  the  whole  of  which  had  been 
prepared  and  settled  in  Heaven.  The  question  never  was, 
What  will  they  do  next  ?  How  will  their  perversity 
surprise  and  distress  Me  by  some  new  form  of  malignity  ? 
He  knew  exactly  what  was  to  be  done  moment  by  moment; 
and  the  people  themselves  did  not  know.  The  knowledge 
was  with  the  Sufferer,  not  with  those  who  inflicted  the 
suffering.  He  is  now  going  towards  betrayal,  and  He  says 
He  is  going  "  as  it  is  written  "  of  Him — "The  Son  of  Man 
goeth  as  it  is  written  of  Him."  It  was  all  written ;  it  was 
written  sometimes  in  invisible  ink,  but  it  was  all  written, 
foreknown,  fore-described,  and  what  was  happening  towards 
the  fatal  day  was  all  outlined  and  coloured  in  the  Testa- 
ment that  had  gone  before.  So  we  come  upon  the  lines 
of  Christ's  pre-biography,  the  biography  that  was  written 
before  it  was  lived,  so  far  as  human  sense  could  penetrate. 
Christ  never  treated  His  life  as  something  that  began  and 
ended  within  a  given  visible  line :  it  was  eternity  before 
Bethlehem  and  eternity  after  Bethlehem,  and  all  that 
happened  was  received  in  repose,  in  divine  expectancy ; 
and  the  only  unexcited  man  in  the  whole  tragedy  was  the 
central  Sufferer  Himself. 

It  would  be  an  interesting  study  if  we  could  write  a 
Testament  for  ourselves  out  of  the  elements  and  outlines 
that  are  given  in  the  prophets  and  in  all  the  law  and  psalms 
of  Israel.  Let  us  suppose  ourselves  in  possession  of  these 
suggestions,  outlines,  dim  and  sometimes  blurred  figures 
and  anticipations,  and  let  us  write  down  as  it  were  out 
of  our  own  knowledge  exactly  what  we  had  reason  to 
expect  from  our  perusal  of  the  Old  Testament.  I  wonder 
how  far  we  should  write  the  biography  of  Christ  as  it  is 
actually  written  in  the  Gospels  and  in  other  parts  of  the 
New  Testament?  "As  it  is  written" — that  must  be  our 
key,  and  that  must  be  the  measure  of  our  discovery  and 
our  historical  upbuilding  and  philosophical  interpretation 
of  the  expected  Christ.  The  proposal,  therefore,  is  that 
you  and  I  take  the  Old  Testament  into  our  hands  and  read 
it,  and  say  for  ourselves  :  If  He  come,  He  will  come  thus 
and  so,  and  this  will  he  the  measure  of  His  action,  and  this 
will  be  the  fulfilment  of  His  destiny.  If  we  could  find  the 
New  Testament  in  the  Old,  and  do  it  by  sheer,  downright, 
earnest  study  and  criticism,  we  should  be  strong  men  and 
rich. 


BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

As  it  is  written  of  Him. — Matt.  xxvi.  24. 

"  The  pre-biography  "  of  Christ ;  let  us  understand  that 
singular  title — the  biography  before  the  biography.  You 
cannot  read  the  Old  Testament  without  feeling  that  some 
One  is  coming,  a  most  marked  and  wondrous  Figure  or 
Personality  is  on  the  way.  There  are  foretidings  of  Him  : 
what  should  we  infer  from  the  whispers,  the  thunders,  the 
shadows,  and  the  strangely  gleaming  lights  that  are  in  the 
old  covenant?  Mark  how  there  is  always  a  Personality 
coming.  Do  not  suppose  that  He  is  come ;  He  has  never 
come  except  to  project  Himself  as  the  newly-come  and  the 
new-coming  and  the  always-coming  :  for  it  is  true  through 
all  time  that  the  Lord  is  coming,  and  that  we  shall  be 
taken  up  to  meet  Him  in  some  appointed  place.  Will  He 
take  the  initial  outlines  and  figures  by  which  we  may  be 
enabled  to  figure  this  greatest  Personality  that  has  ever 
shone  in  the  grey  skies  of  time  and  history  ? 

We  hear  of  Him  in  the  first  instance  as  One  Who  has 
received  in  charge  a  great  mission  of  destruction.  It  is  a 
terrible  first  prophecy,  and  yet  in  its  very  terribleness  there 
is  a  promise  that  makes  the  heart  burn  with  comfort. 
What  do  you  first  read  about  Him  ?  He  is  coming  to 
destroy  in  order  that  He  may  create.  What  saith  the 
Scripture  ?  "  He  shall  bruise  the  head  of  the  serpent." 
He  will  get  rid  of  all  evil  things,  evil  personalities,  evil 
instincts,  and  evil  desires ;  he  will  crush  the  head  of  that 
evil  force  that  has  been  endeavouring  to  thwart  the  purpose 
and  love  of  God.  When  will  He  come  to  do  this?  Will 
He  not  be  the  most  welcome  visitant  that  has  ever  trodden 
the  earth  ?  We  know  about  the  serpent — we  know  that  he 
has  never  been  absent  from  our  garden ;  we  know  some- 
thing of  the  pain  that  he  has  inflicted  upon  us  in  every 
possible  form  of  suffering  ;  and  this  is  a  Personality  promised 
to  bruise  him.  To  bruise  him — where?  On  his  head;  it 
is  to  be  triumphant  and  complete,  this  victory  of  the  coming 
Christ.  So  let  it  be,  Amen  !  He  comes  to  bruise  the 
bruiser.  He  comes  to  desolate  the  desolater.  Then  He  will 
come  in  certain  pomp  and  pride  of  environment  ?  He 
may.  He  may  not :  we  must  wait.  The  immediate  fact  is 
that  He  is  promised  and  that  He  is  coming,  and  that  He 
is  coming  to  do  no  small  thing,  but  to  tackle  the  main 
evil  of  the  universe,  to  fight  the  devil,  and  to  crush  him 
out  of  existence.  He  will  be  welcomed  ;  we  shall  all 
wait  for  Him  with  trembling  patience  ;  He  is  coming  to 
take  evil  out  of  every  heart,  out  of  every  house,  out  of  every 
province  and  country  in  the  world  ;  He  is  coming  to  rid 
the  universe  of  the  beast  that  has  seduced  all  beauty  and 
threatened  all  power.     How  welcome  He  will  be,  what  new 
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trumpets  we  shall  require,  and  what  throats  of  brass  inspired 
by  iron  lungs  shall  we  need  even  to  begin  the  anthem  of 
this  Deliverer's  appearance  and  ministry  I 

What  more  have  you  read  about  Him  ?  He  is  coming 
to  live  an  experience  of  contempt  and  self-sacrifice.  "  He 
gave  His  back  to  the  smiters  " — put  that  down—  "and  His 
cheeks  to  them  that  pluck  off  the  hair  " — tear  it  out  by  the 
root,  and  leave  some  great  scab  and  sore  of  weakness  for 
the  time  being.  Put  it  all  down.  He  is  coming  to  bruise 
— ay,  but  He  is  coming  to  be  bruised.  We  must  put  in 
both  the  items,  if  we  would  receive  correct  impressions. 
He  was  bruised  for  our  iniquities,  He  was  loaded  with  our 
sins,  He  was  wounded  of  God  and  afflicted.  That  is  dis- 
appointing. Only  in  one  sense;  we  have  just  said — have 
we  not? — in  our  high  ecstasy,  that  He  would  come  with 
every  sign  of  pomp  and  proud  circumstance.  We  said 
that ;  it  was  like  our  littleness  to  delude  ourselves  with 
such  imaginings.  He  was  coming  to  be  bruised,  He  gave 
His  back  to  the  smiters,  I  repeat ;  but  I  repeat  it  in  order 
to  put  the  emphasis  upon  the  words  "  He  gave."  I  can 
never  have  it  that  my  Lord  was  murdered.  "  He  gave," 
He  laid  down  His  life,  it  was  His  act ;  He  was  not  over- 
powered. He  submitted  to  this  tremendous  and  apparently 
destructive  stroke. 

He  was  to  come  to  loneliness.  How  do  you  prove  that  ? 
He  says,  "  I  have  trodden  the  winepress  alone,  and  of  the 
people  there  was  none  with  Me."  He  could  not  have  done 
His  work  in  company.  There  are  some  things  that  are 
to  be  done  in  solitude.  There  is  a  point  at  which  the 
dying  leave  us  before  they  die  ;  the  last  twenty  yards  may 
be  the  wilderness  crushed  into  that  small  space  of  loneli- 
ness. Let  us  keep  our  minds  refreshed  with  this  prophecy  ; 
let  us  watch  narrowly  the  Christ  when  He  does  come  to 
see  whether  He  is  always  in  society  or  often  alone.  The 
(jreatest  things  in  life,  have  to  be  done  in  loneliness.  It  is 
when  we  are  shut  up,  as  it  were,  to  ourselves  and  within 
ourselves  that  we  have  to  fight  the  decisive  battles.  We 
do  not  fight  our  best  in  public ;  mean  temptations  then 
assail  us,  our  vanity  may  be  awakened  to  make  our  martyr- 
dom a  triumph.  The  martyrdom  is  done  before  the 
martyr  is  dragged  forth  from  his  dungeon  ;  there,  in  that 
lonely  settlement,  he  says,  "  The  bitterness  of  death  is 
past :  arise,  let  us  go."  When  a  man  has  suffered  within 
himself  and  by  himself,  you  cannot  inflict  any  suffering 
upon  him  outside  in  the  open  marketplace,  or  in  the  space 
occupied  by  the  stake  or  the  block.  He  say.s,  "  It  is  all 
over;  I  have  gone  through  it  all,  I  have  fought  a  battle 
and  won  the  victory — light  your  fire  ! "  The  man  is  no 
longer  there  ;  you  burn  the  body,  but  the  soul  is  away 
already.  We  shall  wonder  how  this  comes  out  in  the 
life  of  Christ.  Has  He  gone  a  little  space  away  ?  He  has. 
Did  He  not  take  with  Him  Peter  and  James  and  John  ? 
Only  for  part  of  the  road  :  He  left  them  at  a  given  point, 
and  He  went  forward  alone ;  and  it  was  in  that  loneliness 
that  He  made  the  atonement,  that  He  accepted  the  divine 
will,  that  He  obliterated  Himself  and  became  the  willing 
sacrifice  unto  the  Lord.  After  Gethsemane,  what  is  Calvary 
but  an  incident,  something  that  belongs  to  a  great  occasion 
— an  occasion  greater  than  itself  ?  It  was  in  Gethsemane 
that  the  Cross  was  endured  and  the  shame  despised.  We 
must  watch  for  the  issue  of  that  promise.  According  to 
the  Scriptures  He  gave  Himself  up  to  contemptuous  treat- 
ment. How  is  He  personally  described  ?  He  is  described 
as  having  "  no  beauty  that  we  should  desire  Him."  By 
what  other  figure  is  His  personality  set  forth  ?  He  was 
"a  Root  out  of  a  dry  ground,"  "without  form,  without 
comeliness."     He  was   already,   therefore,  on   the   Cross ; 


there  was  nothing  external  to  draw  the  attention,  even  the 
momentary  attention  of  the  people ;  He  was  known  and 
contemned,  despised  ;  He  was  socially  nothing  ! 

Now,  with  these  elements,  what  kind  of  Christ  are  you 
expecting  to-morrow  ?  He  will  be  born  every  day ;  every 
day  therefore  before  the  birthday  we  should  paint  or  por- 
tray Him,  and  create  living,  palpitating  exjMJCtancy.  Now, 
what  will  He  be  like?  Is  there  any  promise  of  a  great 
king  coming  out  of  the  blue  heavens  with  an  infinite 
retinue  of  angel  followers  ?  No.  There  was  promise  of 
a  Combatant ;  there  was  promise  of  One  Who  would  give 
Himself  up  lo  be  abused  ;  there  was  promise  of  One  Who 
would  be  in  great  loneliness  ;  and  it  was  predicted  of  One 
that  He  should  be  the  object  of  the  bitterness  of  the  time. 
He  was  made  to  be  sneered  at,  spat  upon,  beaten  on  the 
face ;  and  is  He  going  to  save  the  world  ?  The  answer 
is.  Yes,  for  that  is  the  only  way  to  save  the  world,  to  get 
under  it  and  bear  it,  and  lovingly  and  by  blcod  redeem  it. 

Every  life  is  pre-written.  That  is  the  doctrine  we  seek 
to  establish  and  apply  so  as  to  redeem  this  poor  human  life 
of  ours  from  being  a  mere  frivolity,  a  bubble  on  the  river, 
a  flash  speedily  going,  and  leaving  behind  it  infinite  dark- 
ness. What  poor  ideas  of  life  we  have — nothing  before, 
nothing  after,  and  a  wild,  stormy  sea  between  !  Oh  !  that  is 
not  life.  Whenever  the  little  child  toddles  away  into  the 
garden  to  pluck  a  spring  flower,  you  may  say,  "  As  it  is 
written  of  him."  Do  concern  yourselves  with  proper  en- 
vironments ;  do  not  be  some  detached  anecdotes  in  the 
history  of  time,  but  belong  to  it,  be  a  branch  in  a  vine,  and 
the  vine  in  the  root,  and  the  root  in  the  earth,  and  the  earth 
in  the  sun,  and  the  sun  in  God  ;  then  you  will  have  bread 
to  eat  that  the  world  knoweth  not  of.  How  easily  tossed 
about  are  they  who  do  not  stretch  their  biography  beyond 
the  visible  line  !  how  easily  the  whole  social  condition  is 
thrown  into  panic  and  disappointment  and  fear  !  Why,  it  is 
downright  nothing  but  pitiful  to  see  how  men  are  going 
about  from  one  point  to  another  and  eagerly  anticipating 
one  another  in  order  to  be  the  first  to  get  the  intelligence ; 
and  it  is  so  pitiful  to  hear  men  saying,  "  What  will  be  done 
next  ?  what  will  be  done  if  this  man  pursues  a  certain 
policy  ?  and  what  will  be  done  if  that  policy  is  counter- 
worked by  some  other  man  ?  Nothing  will  happen — nothing. 
It  would  have  been  better  for  you  to  have  been  in  the 
garden  watching  the  flowers,  hearing  the  birds,  drinking  the 
dew.  Nothing  is  going  to  happen  by  the  mere  action  of 
the  panic-mongers.  What  is  the  news  in  the  city  to-day  ? 
"  A  great  fall " — what  in  ?  "  Prices."  And  you  rush  away 
alarmed.  You  are  really  therefore  food  for  panics  ;  it  is  on 
you  that  knaves  live.  If  you  looked  at  your  life  as  a  great 
whole,  as  part  of  a  marvellous  continuity  of  Providence,  you 
should  not  be  afraid  when  fear  cometh  or  when  there  is 
aught  in  the  air  to  trouble  the  children  of  this  world. 

We  must  not  set  ourselves  against  destiny.  I  believe  that 
every  man's  life  is  marked  out  for  him  ;  I  further  believe — 
and  this  is  a  dreadful  thing  to  believe,  but  it  is  written  on 
every  page  of  the  Scriptures  and  on  every  page  of  human 
life — that  man  may  break  his  own  destiny,  he  may  eat  of 
the  forbidden  tree  and  die.  That  is  a  possibility,  but  it  is 
an  awful  possibility  that  we  are  called  upon  to  beware  of. 
I  believe  that  some  men  are  railed,  divinely  called,  to  be 
the  sufferers  of  the  world,  to  suffer  in  themselves,  and  to 
suffer  in  themselves  for  others.  It  pleased  God,  according 
to  the  greatest  portrayal  of  human  life  we  ever  read,  to  give 
the  devil  power  over  a  man  to  afflict  him,  to  smite  him  with 
both  hands,  and  to  call  in  all  the  darkness  of  the  universe 
to  load  the  man's  life,  as  it  were,  with  despair.  Is  it  not  a 
great  call?     If  we  lake  the  right  view  of  it,  we  should,  as 
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the  apostle  says,  rejoice  also  in  tribulation.  Is  it  nothing 
to  be  called  upon  by  the  Divine  Sovereign  to  show  what 
suffering  is,  and  how  it  can  be  sanctified,  and.  how  it  can 
be  overcome  and  trodden  underfoot  ?  There  are  patient 
sufferers  to-day  in  homes  and  in  hospitals  who  are  carrying 
out  this  strange  destiny  :  how  they  must  chagrin  the  devil 
when  he  comes  and  finds  nothing  in  them  ! — when  he  comes 
in  the  morning,  but  not  until  after  the  morning  prayer ; 
when  he  comes  in  the  evening  at  the  gathering  of  the 
shadows,  but  not  until  the  evening  star  has  been  lighted. 
You  cannot  tell  what  you  are  doing  by  bearing  your 
suffering  well  in  Christ's  name  and  for  Christ's  sake  and 
because  Christ  suffered  for  us.  Without  that,  our  suffering 
will  be  atheistic  ;  it  will  be  merely  physical  endurance,  it 
will  be  a  moan,  a  complaint,  a  sigh  of  reproach  against 
the  divine  power ;  but  let  me  get  into  my  head  and 
heart  the  conviction  that  I  may  be  called  upon  to  suffer 
in  order  that  others  may  see  how  suffering  can  be  borne, 
let  each  sufferer  take  the  idea  that  this  is  an  aspect  of 
Divine  purpose,  of  human  destiny,  then  how  different  all 
things  are ! 

I  believe  in  my  soul  that  some  men  are  born  to  be  dis- 
appointed, they  are  called  to  the  discipline  of  disappoint- 
ment. It  is  very  sad,  and  it  may  be  also  very  noble.  I  have 
seen  great  things,  as  you  have,  along  this  line  of  human  ex- 
perience. Here  is  a  man,  known  to  us  all  in  some  form  or 
other,  who  is  doomed,  as  it  were,  to  walk  the  streets  and  to 
find  in  those  streets  nothing  but  disappointment.  See  the 
poor  creature,  how  he  knocks  at  the  door  and  receives  the 
curtest  answer  from  the  opener  of  that  door — the  door  is 
slammed  in  his  face,  and  says  in  its  slamming,  No.  Then 
another  application  is  made,  and  another,  and  still  dis- 
appointment follows  his  steps.  It  may  be  so  even  in  the 
ministry  of  the  very  Gospel,  The  man  in  the  ministry  of 
the  Gospel  who  failed  numerically  and  socially  was  called 
Christ.  I  am  not  now  speaking  about  men  who  have 
already  broken  their  destiny,  men  who  have  drunk  away 
their  faculties,  men  who  have  forgone  all  their  Divine 
chances  and  opportunities  ;  we  are  not  to  say  No  to  God 
all  day  long,  and  then  expect  him  to  receive  us  into  his 
hospitality  at  night.  No,  that  it  not  reason ;  that  is  neither 
gratitude  nor  wisdom  :  it  is  wrong,  foully  and  iniquitously 
wrong  through  and  through,  and  therefore  do  not  let  any 
dog  eat  of  this  children's  bread.  I  am  speaking  of  the  man 
who  has  done  his  best,  as  it  were,  from  the  very  beginning, 
and  who  has  yet  had  to  live  a  life  of  repeated  and  stinging 
disappointment  in  the  pulpit,  in  the  marketplace,  in  the 
house.  The  dream  of  happier  days  has  never  been  realised, 
the  morning  that  was  to  have  brought  the  letter  of  deliver- 
ance or  to  have  heard  the  voice  of  release  has  never 
dawned,  and  yet  the  whole  disappointment  has  been  well 
borne,  with  heroic  discipline ;  and  the  man  has  sometimes 
been  tempted  to  take  violence  upon  himself,  but  a  voice 
whispered  to  him,  "  7V///ik  of  the  children  !"  and,  thinking  of 
the  children,  he  dropped  the  razor  at  his  feet.  Think  of 
those  who  do  love  you  amid  all  your  poverty  and  amid  all 
the  sneering  that  is  heaped  upon  you — for  you  have  been 
called  by  all  manner  of  unkind  names— and  probably  there 
may  be  another  chance.  Why,  look  here,  see,  there  may  be 
another  world  in  which  you  will  begin  better  and  go  on  to 
a  full  sense  of  sunshine  and  love.  You  cannot  tell ;  do 
not  make  a  little  miserable  thing  of  the  world  and  life  and 
destiny.  The  one  harvest  has  failed,  but  there  will  be 
another  harvest  next  year — it  may  be  the  greatest  harvest 
you  ever  had.  Man  !  think  of  this — that  God  may  be 
showing  through  your  life  how  possible  it  is  to  suffer  and 
be  strong. 


I  believe  with  my  whole  heart  that  some  men  are  born  to 
be  great ;  and  if  so,  they  must  come  to  the  fulness  of  their 
estate,  unless  they  break  their  destiny.  You  cannot  keep 
them  down,  you  cannot  kill  them ;  if  you  kill  them,  it  is 
only  that  they  may  rise  again  in  still  greater  power.  There 
are  leaders,  thinkers,  men  who  are  far  ahead  yonder,  and 
they  are  pioneers,  and  through  them  we  may  receive  many 
a  word  of  light  and  encouragment.  This  is  God's  doing,  and 
it  is  marvellous  in  our  eyes.  Of  course,  we  expect  to  find 
all  people  destined  to  be  great  born  in  high  circumstances, 
born  amid  the  very  wealth  and  luxury  of  civilisation.  It 
is  not  so.  God  is  a  great  cottage  proprietor ;  He  does  a 
large  amount  of  business  in  small  property  and  weekly 
rents.  He  calls  men  that  we  never  heard  of.  But  what 
of  our  never  having  heard  of  them  ?  He  Who  is 
God,  Father,  Sovereign,  not  only  has  heard  of  them,  He 
made  them. 

It  is  always  instructive,  therefore,  to  know  that  all 
men  may  be  living  "  as  it  is  written "  of  them  in  the 
books  in  Heaven,  books  written  in  invisible  ink,  and  I  am 
perfectly  sure  that  some  are  called  upon  to  build  little. 
They  never  could  build  a  temple,  a  palace  with  nothing 
but  big  stones.  It  is  wonderful  how  dependent  the  very 
noblest  stones,  coigns,  and  pillars  are  upon  little  stones. 
St.  Paul's  or  St.  Peter's  is  not  one  great  block  of  marble, 
with  a  cavity  hewn  in  it  in  which  men  may  worship ; 
there  are  more  small  stones  in  the  cathedral  than  great 
ones.  Oh  to  be  a  little  stone  in  God's  house ! — that  is 
enough  for  me.  If  the  house  is  God's  and  if  the  stone  is 
chosen  by  the  living  God,  the  Architect  of  all  building 
that  is  to  endure,  why,  it  is  grand,  it  makes  the  little  great- 
ness, and  greatness  sublime. 

If  we  apply  this  great  principle  to  Christ's  life,  we  will  see 
how  wondrously  it  works  out.  In  all  the  sadness  and 
solitude  and  contempt  there  was  also  the  abiding,  in- 
extinguishable glory.  Hear  him  :  "  Before  Abraham  was, 
I  AM."  Hear  how  one  sings  of  Him  in  noble  prose,  the 
kind  of  prose  that  glows  into  poetry :  "  His  enemies  will  I 
clothe  with  shame ;  but  upon  Himself  shall  the  crown 
flourish."  Hear  how  the  eloquent  man  of  the  Church 
spake  of  Him.  He  says,  "He  endured  the  cross,  despising 
the  shame,  and  is  set  down  at  the  right  hand  of  the 
majesty  on  high."  A  man  cannot  have  this  close  com- 
munion with  God  without  knowing  that  He  is  more  than 
He  seems  to  be.  Oh  !  tell  me,  does  the  rotting  seed  in  the 
furrow  know  that  it  is  dying  into  life,  that  it  is  only  giving 
away  its  little  self  that  it  may  be  clothed  upon  with  its 
greater  self?  Let  the  little  seed  that  is  rotting  in  the 
furrow  know  that  it  is  going  to  come  up,  in  one  case  thirty- 
fold,  another  sixtyfold,  and  another  a  hundredfold,  and 
there  is  no  desolation  in  the  harvest-field.  Have  you  no 
consciousness  of  the  future?  Is  there  not  something 
whispering  in  you,  impelling  you,  that,  being  interpreted, 
means  that  the  great  self  has  not  yet  come,  the  living  and 
endless  day  has  not  yet  dawned  at  all  ?  Well  is  it  with  you 
if  you  have  such  consciousness,  and  are  corroborating  it  by 
more  service,  and  still  more,  going  first  to  Jerusalem  in 
order  that  you  may  go  secondly  to  Rome,  service  being 
rewarded  by  service,  and  honour  being  rewarded  by  having 
an  opportunity  given  to  it  of  doing  more  that  is  toilsome 
and  self-denying. 

To-morrow  He  will  go  "  as  is  written  of  Him,"  and  if  we 
tarry  long  enough,  only  a  day  or  two,  we  shall  see  what  it 
all  comes  to.  I  see  a  man  rolling  a  great  stone  and 
sealing  it  with  a  Roman  seal.  If  I  go  back  on  the  third 
day,  I  will  find  the  seal  melted,  the  stone  rolled  off,  and  the 
supposed  victim  nowhere — because  everywhere. 
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Yarrow:    the  Land  of  Old  Romance 

Varroja  is  to  each  man  what  each  man  makes  //—Or.  Camphki.!,  Kkaskk. 


And  is  this — Yarrow  ?     This  the  stream 

Of  which  my  fancy  cherished, 
So  faithfully,  a  waking  ilream, 

An  image  that  hath  perished  ! 
Oh  that  some  minstrel's  harp  were  near 

To  utter  notes  of  gladness, 
And  chase  this  silence  from  the  air 

That  fills  my  heart  with  sadness  ! 

IN  this  glowing  apostrophe  Wordsworth  gives  expression 
to  the  emotions  that  mastered  him  on  obtaining  his 
first  glimpse  of  the  vale  of  Yarrow.  Every  Wordsworth ian 
knows  the  lines ;  they  are  almost  as  hackneyed  as  those 
on  Tintern  Abbey.  And  yet  how  few,  how  very  few,  can 
penetrate  to  their  inner  meaning  and  understand  aright  the 
spell  which  Yarrow  cast  over  the  poet !  True,  one  may 
know  in  part  from  the  late 
Principal  Shairp's  striking  and 
suggestive  essay  "The  Three 
Yarrows "  in  "  Aspects  of 
Poetry";  but  the  grand  secret 
is  really  only  the  possession  of 
those  who  have  visited  this  land 
of  Old  Romance,  not  once,  nor 
twice,  but  again  and  again,  and 
who  have  in  some  measure 
surrendered  themselves  to  its 
subtle  and  mysterious  charm. 
Only  such  can  appreciate  the 
intensity  of  feeling  which  moved 
the  poetic  heart  of  Wordsworth 
when,  on  a  bright  day  in  the 
summer  of  18 14,  he  beheld 
Yarrow  for  the  first  time. 

Distant  some  forty  miles 
from  Edinburgh,  Yarrow  lies 
at  the  very  heart  of  the  Border- 
land. It  derives  its  name  from 
a  meandering  stream  famous  in 
Border  song  and  story,  which, 
issuing  from  the  Loch  of  St. 
Mary,  flows  for  nearly  twenty 
miles  through  mountainous 
country,  and  then  is  merged  in 
its  brother-water,  the  Ettrick,  a 
short  distance  below  the  ruins 
of  Newark  Tower,  and  the 
battlefield  of  Philiphaugh.  To 
many  who   have   looked  upon 

the  towering  grandeur  of  the  Highlands,  the  scenery  of  the 
Yarrow  district  will  appear  comparatively  tame  and  uninter- 
esting. The  hills,  save  in  the  upper  reaches  of  the  valley, 
are  bare,  undulating,  and,  for  the  most  part,  unimpressive  ; 
and  at  no  point  do  they  approximate  to  a  height  of  2,000 
feet.  One  misses  the  bold,  rugged,  Highland  peak,  whose 
majestic  outline  seems  to  touch  heaven  itself,  and  the  roar- 
ing, tumultuous  torrent  as  it  plunges  headlong  into  abysmal 
depths.  But  if  Yarrow  cannot  boast  of  sights  in  Nature 
which  work  with  overpowering  effect  on  the  sensuous 
imagination  and  awaken  a  haunting  sense  of  the  littleness 
of  human  life,  it  undeniably  has  a  charm  which,  to  those 
who  have  felt  it,  is  strong,  enduring,  and  unforgetable. 
The  lonely  river,  the  gently-swelling,  treeless  hills,  the 
peaceful  glens,  and,  above  all,  the  solitariness  and  intense 
stillness   of  the  place,  broken  only  by  the  music  of  the 


MONUMENT  OF  JAMES  HOGG,  THE  "ETTRICK  SHEPHERD' 

This  massive  freestone  statue  overlooks  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  the  poet's 
native  hills.  Hogg  is  represented  seated,  with  his  dog  Hector  at  hisside. 
His  right  hand  grasps  a  shepherd's  staff,  and  his  left  a  scroll,  on  which  is 
inscribed  the  last  line  of  the  "  Queen's  Wake"  :  "  Have  tailght  the  wander- 
ing winds  to  sing."  In  one  of  the  '*  Noctes  Anlbrosiana;"  the  shepherd  is 
made  to  express  the  hope  that  '*  when  he  is  cauld  in  the  moots  there  may  be 
a  bit  monument  to  his  memory  in  some  quiet  spot  foment  Tibbie's  dwelling." 
The  wish  has  been  realised. 


Stream  and  the  bleating  of  the  sheep  far  up  the  slopes, 
create  an  impression  upon  the  reflective  mind  which 
never  can  be  wholly  elTaced.  There  is  nothing  that  jars 
upon  this  .scene  of  pastoral  loveliness,  for  modernity  is 
unknown  in  Yarrow.  No  throbbing  locomotive  drowns 
the  murmur  of  its  stream,  and  the  shepherds  can  still  be 
exultant  that  their  pastures  are  mercifully  preserved  from 
the  encroachments  of  the  speculative  builder  and  the 
horrors  of  villadoni.  Yarrow  is  much  what  it  was  on  that 
fateful  day  when  the  vanquished  Montrose  fled  from  Philip- 
haugh across  Minchmoor ;  it  still  speaks  eloquently  of  the 
old-world  life.  It  may,  of  course,  be  urged  that  there  is 
nothing  in  the  scene  depicted  which  differentiates  it  from, 
let  us  say,  Wordsworth's  own  beautiful  vale  of  Grasmere, 

and  if  Yarrow  had  only  its  rest- 
fulness  and  its  old-fashioned 
ways  to  recommend  it,  the  re- 
mark would  be  just.  But  there 
is  a  great  gulf  fixed :  Yarrow  is 
tiot  Grasmere.  To  the  former 
valley  there  clings  a  wealth  of 
romantic  association  and  of 
imaginative  feeling  which  have 
found  poetic  expression  in 
lyrics  that  for  centuries  have 
spoken  powerfully  to  the  hearts 
of  men,  such  as  the  latter  does 
not  and  never  can  possess. 
There  is  not  a  hill  or  dale  in 
Yarrow  that  does  not  recall 
thrilling  memories  of  a  time 
long  gone — memories  of  love 
and  war,  now  enshrined  in 
immortal  song  and  story,  which 
must  ever  thrill  "  all  souls  cap- 
able of  being  touched  by  the 
simplicity,  the  strength,  the 
tragedy  of  our  old-world  life, 
and  of  love  faithful  to  death." 
The  late  Professor  Veitch,  that 
grand  old  Borderer,  surely 
uttered  the  last  word  about  the 
classic  vale  when  he  said  the 
Yarrow  we  see  is  not  the  Yarrow 
we/«/. 

It  may  be  safely  affirmed 
that  no  other  district  in  Scot- 
land, and  perhaps  not  even  in  England,  has  given  birth 
to  so  large  and  imposing  a  mass  of  literature  of  a  high 
order  as  Yarrow.  A  long  line  of  minstrels  have  sung  the 
praises  of  its  classic  stream,  and  in  it  centres  all  that  is  l)est 
in  Border  poetry.  The  romantic  glamour  of  its  "  dear  and 
refreshing  solitudes  "  had,  as  we  all  know,  an  irresistible 
fascination  for  Scott.  He  was  never  happy  when  far  from 
his  beloved  Yarrow,  to  which  he  was  closely  bound  by 
family  ties,  and  of  which,  for  many  years,  he  was  a 
parishioner.  Wordsworth,  after  he  had  imbibed  the  spirit 
of  Scott's  "  Minstrelsy  "  and  Hamilton  of  Bangour's  "  Braes 
of  Yarrow,"  "  had  a  vision — a  Yarrow — of  his  own,"  and 
came  under  its  spell — a  s'pell  which  for  him,  as  for  other 
singers,  had  an  undercurrent  of  sadness,  a  sense  of  despair 
and  desolation,  rather  than  of  ecstasy  and  buoyant  hope- 
fulness.    James  Hogg,  the  Ettrick  Shepherd,  who  described 
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himself  as  "  the  King  of  the  Mountain  and  Fairy  School " 
of  poetry,  though  born  and  buried  in  the  neighbouring 
valley  of  Ettrick,  passed  the  greater  part  of  his  life  in  Yarrow, 
and,  like  Scott,  drank  deeply  of  its  spirit.  But  it  is  quite 
impossible  to  mention  in  detail  all  who  have  sought  to 
know  the  "  secret "  of  Yarrow  and  have  been  influenced  by 
it.  Suffice  it  to  say  that  in  addition  to  the  older  bards 
and  Scott,  Hogg,  and  Wordsworth,  Yarrow  inspired  the 
muse  of  Henry  Scott  Riddell  (whose  stanzas  on  the  "  Dowie 
Dens  "  are  well  known),  "  Christopher  North,"  John  Stuart 
Blackie,  Principal  Shairp,  Professor  Veitch,  and  many  others. 
Yarrow,  I  may  add,  was,  during  the  nineteenth  century,  a 
favourite  resort  for  Scottish  professors,  and  there,  engaged 
in  fishing  its  stream  and  hill-climbing,  many  a  happy 
vacation  was  passed.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that  in  his 
newly  published  book  "  Biographica  Philosophica "  the 
venerable  Dr.  Campbell  Fraser  pays  a  tribute  to  Yarrow, 
where,  as  he  himself  admits,  his  best  philosophical  work 
was  done. 

The  best  way  of  visiting  Yarrow  is  to  walk.  In  these 
days  when  pedestrianism  is  fast  becoming  a  lost  art,  this 
advice  may  seem  a  little  ungracious ;  but,  so  far  as  Yarrow  is 
concerned,  it  points  the  more  excellent  way.  As  the  road 
twists  a  good  deal,  new  scenes  are  constantly  breaking  upon 
a  view,  and  if  these  are  to  be  thoroughly  enjoyed,  it  can 
only  be  by  "  lingering  by  the  way,"  a  fine  old  phrase  which 
has  fallen  somewhat  into  disrepute  in  this  utilitarian  age. 
Cycling  therefore  does  not  avail  much,  and  as  for  motoring, 
it  is  sacrilege  in  Yarrow,  being  contrary  to  the  whole  spirit 
of  the  place.  The  writer,  who  makes  a  point  of  walking 
up  the  valley  once  at  least  every  year,  knows  no  exercise 
so  exhilarating  to  both  body  and  mind.  The  distance  from 
Selkirk,  the  starting-point,  to  lonely  Birkhill  and  its  weird 
surroundings  at  the  head  of  Moffatdale,  where  the  Yarrow 
valley  may  be  said  to  end,  is  twenty-three  miles.  To 
accomplish  the  journey  in  comfort,  and  to  appreciate  fully 
the  delightful  scenery,  one  ought  to  devote  a  whole  day  to 
traversing  the  distance  between  Selkirk  and  the  famous  inn 
known  as  the  Gordon  Arms.  The  remaining  portion  of 
the  journey  by  St.  Mary's  Loch  and  Tibbie  Shiel's  (of 
which  more  anon)  ought  to  be  easily  accomplished  on  the 
following  day.  Before  starting,  the  visitor,  if  he  is  wise,  will 
make  himself  thoroughly  familiar  with  Dr.  Russell's  delight- 
ful "Reminiscences  of  Yarrow,"  a  book  to  which  I  shall 
have  occasion  to  refer  farther  on,  and  the  chapter  on 
Yarrow  in  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Crockett's  "The  Scott  Country." 
Mr.  Crockett  (not  to  be  confounded  with  the  novelist)  is 
minister  of  the  lovely  upland  parish  of  Tweedsmuir,  and 
his  book,  published  by  Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black  (6^.),  is  a 
rich  mine  of  information  on  all  that  pertains  to  the  literary 
and  romantic  associations  of  the  Borders.  Another  work 
which  may  profitably  be  consulted  is  "Yarrow,  its  Poets 
and  Poetry,"  edited  by  the  present  minister  of  Yarrow, 
Rev.  Robert  Borland,  who  is  an  enthusiast  in  regard  to 
all  matters,  literary  and  antiquarian,  affecting  his  parish. 

There  are  various  ways  of  approaching  Yarrow,  but 
none  are  comparable  to  that  by  the  fine  old  Border  town  of 
Selkirk,  with  its  sad  memories  of  Flodden  Field.  In  the 
centre  of  the  town,  opposite  the  old  courthouse,  the  scene 
of  his  labours  as  Sheriff  of  Selkirkshire  for  two-and-thirty 
years,  the  visitor  will  not  fail  to  note  the  statue  of  Scott. 
Another  of  Selkirk's  worthies  was  the  famous  preacher  and 
theologian,  Dr.  Lawson,  the  prototype,  as  some  believe, 
of  the  erudite  but  absent-minded  Josiah  Cargill  in  "St. 
Ronan's  Well."  Carlyle  sententiously  said  of  the  Professor 
that  he  was  "  more  like  the  twin  brother  of  the  Athenian 
Socrates    than    any   man    I    have   ocularly   known."      So 


profound  was  I^wson's  knowledge  of  the  Bible  that  it  used 
to  be  said  of  him  that  he  could  have  re-written  it,  had  a 
dire  calamity  rendered  this  necessary.  Having  crossed  the 
Ettrick  bridge  at  the  end  of  the  town,  the  pedestrian  turns 
into  the  Yarrow  road.  For  the  first  three  miles  the  country 
is  flat  and  uninteresting,  and  gives  no  foretaste  of  the 
glories  beyond.  But  immediately  Philiphaugh  is  reached,  _ 
we  come  upon  a  magnificent  piece  of  woodland  scenery,  ■ 
probably  not  surpassed  in  the  whole  Borderland.  Words- 
worth was  rapturous  over  it :  "  Rich  groves  of  lofty  stature, 
with  Yarrow  winding  through  the  pomp  of  cultivated 
nature " — -no  mere  grandiloquent  description.  Philip- 
haugh was  for  centuries  the  ancestral  home  of  the  Murrays, 
one  of  the  most  renowned  of  Border  families,  now,  alas ! 
extinct.  It  was  here,  in  September,  1645,  that  the  last  of 
the  Border  battles  was  fought,  the  intrepid  General  Leslie 
defeating  the  Royalist  troops  under  the  great  Marquis  of 
Montrose.  The  battlefield,  which  is  marked  by  a  rude 
cairn,  well  repays  a  visit. 

A  mile  farther  on  brings  us  to  the  spot—  i 

Where  Newark's  stately  Tower 

Looks  down  from  Yarrow's  birchen  bower. 

Square,  massive,  grim,  this  ruined  fortalice,  once  the 
seat  of  the  Buccleuch  family,  and  which  Scott  has  made 
the  scene  of  "  The  Lay  of  the  Last  Minstrel,"  is  perched  on 
a  knoll,  and  forms  a  conspicuous  feature  i.i  a  bewitching 
landscape.  Behind  rise  the  lofty  heights  of  Bowhill,  clothed 
almost  to  their  summits  with  serried  masses  of  fir  and 
beech,  oak  and  elm,  relieved  by  copses  of  laburnum  and 
wild-rose.  Newark  is  a  place  of  sad  memories.  Under  its 
shadow  Scott  and  Wordsworth  looked  upon  Yarrow  for  the 
last  time  on  a  September  day  in  1831,  and  the  memory  of 
that  visit  is  preserved  for  all  time  in  the  Lake  poet's 
"  Yarrow  Revisited."  On  the  following  day  Scott  left  for 
Italy  in  that  vain  search  for  health,  from  which  he  was  to 
return  only  to  die. 

Nearly  opposite  Newark,  and  slightly  raised  above  the 
roadway,  is  the  roofless  cottage  of  Foulshiels,  where  in  [771 
Mungo  Park,  the  first  of  our  brave  band  of  African 
travellers  and  discoverers,  was  born.  A  true  son  of  the 
Borders,  Park,  after  a  career  of  undaunted  courage,  met 
death  bravely  in  the  Niger  river  while  fighting  outnumber- 
ing and  well-equipped  foes.  Park,  when  he  resided  at 
Foulshiels,  was  frequently  visited  by  Scott,  who  came  across 
the  hills  from  Ashestiel ;  and  there  is  a  story  told  by 
Lockhart  which  revealed  the  type  of  man  the  African 
explorer  was.  One  day  Scott  found  his  friend  on  the  banks 
of  the  Yarrow  plunging  one  stone  after  another  into  the  water 
and  watching  anxiously  the  bubbles  as  they  rose  to  the 
surface.  "  This,"  said  Scott,  "  appears  but  an  idle  amuse- 
ment for  one  who  has  seen  so  much  stirring  adventure." 
"  Not  so  idle,  perhaps,  as  you  suppose,"  answered  Mungo. 
"This  was  the  manner  in  which  I  used  to  ascertain  the 
depth  of  a  river  in  Africa  before  I  ventured  to  cross  it — 
judging  whether  the  attempt  would  be  safe  by  the  time  the 
bubbles  of  air  took  to  ascend." 

Passing  the  Broadmeadows  estate,  which  Scott  once 
thought  of  acquiring,  and  the  Hangingshaw,  where  the 
outlaw  Murray  lived  in  semi-regal  state,  the  old  and  broken 
bridge  of  Deuchar  is  reached,  and  a  few  yards  farther  on 
the  pedestrian  finds  himself  at  Yarrow  kirk,  and  in  the 
region  where  Scott  localised  the  scene  of  the  ballad  of 
"The  Dowie  Dens."  This  is  the  heart  of  Yarrow.  The 
idyllic  charm  of  the  scene  is  borne  in  upon  the  traveller  at 
every  turn.  The  wooded  heights  of  Bowhill  with  their 
luxuriant  foliage  are  now  behind,  and  as  the  valley  begins 
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to  expand,  the  bare  uplands  and  the  lovely  glens  come  in 
sight,  and  ere  long  the  awful  stillness,  so  characteristic  of 
the  upper  portion  of  the  valley,  will  be  felt.  But  the 
bare,  treeless  country  is  not  yet.  Yarrow  kirk,  prettily 
situated  in  the  centre  of  the  valley,  is  surrounded  by 
a  mass  of  leafy  verdure.  Built  when  Charles  I.  was  on  the 
throne,  it  is  a  plain  building,  and  they  are  plain  people  who 
worship  in  it — mostly  shepherds  who  tend  their  flocks  on 
the  neighbouring  hills.  The  old  bell,  which  breaks  the 
silence  on  the  Sabbath  morn,  is  as  old  as  the  church  itself, 
and  a  dial  bears  these  words  :  "  Time  is  short,"  "  Watch 
and  Pray."  When  Dr.  Robert  Russell,  the  father  of  the 
genial  author  of  the  "  Reminiscences,"  became  minister  of 
Yarrow  in  1791,  the  kirk  was  in  a  very  dilapidated  state, 
for  it  did  not  boast  a  ceiling.  At  one  time  the  bats 
found  an  abode  within,  and  flitted  about  during  the  service, 
and  in  rainy  weather  pools  of  water  formed  in  the  passages, 
which  in  winter  were  sheets  of  ice.     But  these  things  were 


#. 
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THE  HRIDGK  OV    DEUCHAR,  VAKkOW 

"The  old  Bridge  of  Deuchar,  with  broken,  ivy-mantled  arch  standini;  out  into  the  stream,  forms  a  romantic-looking 
picture,  and  has  caught  the  fancy  of  more  than  one  artist.  Near  by  are  the  sites  of  Deuchar  Tower  and  Chapel.  Deuchar 
Swire,  a  hill-path  leading  from  this  point  by  way  of  Traquair  to  the  Tweed  Valley,  is  conjectured  to  be  the  scene  of  the 
combat  which  forms  the  groundwork  of  the  famous  *  Dowie  Dens  '  ballad." — Crocki:tt's  **  Scott  Country" 

unheeded  by  the  hardy  race  of  worshippers  who  gathered 
within  this  frail  tabernacle.  Many  unseemly  sights  were 
witnessed  in  the  Yarrow  kirk  of  those  days.  Some  of  the 
congregation,  with  charming  unconventionality,  would  sit 
upon  the  book  boards,  while  others  would  listen  to  a  long 
sermon  while  perched  on  the  joists  above.  All  the  shep- 
herds came  to  church  attended  by  their  dogs,  and  during 
the  service  the  animals  were  supposed  to  sleep  peacefully 
beneath  the  seats.  But  this  was  not  always  the  case. 
"  On  the  slightest  growl,"  writes  Dr.  Russell,  "  they  all 
pricked  up  their  ears.  If  a  couple  of  them  fell  out  and 
showed  fight,  it  was  the  signal  for  a  general  me/ee.  The 
rest  that  were  prowling  about  or  half-asleep  at  their  master's 
feet  rushed  from  their  lairs,  found  a  way  through  below  the 
pews  and  among  the  feet  of  the  occupants,  and  raised 
literally  such  a  dust  as  fairly  enveloped  them.  Then  the 
strife  waxed  fierce  and  furious,  the  noise  became  deafening, 
the  voice  of  the  minister  was  literally  drowned,  and  he  was 
fain  to  pause,  whether  in  preaching  or  in  prayer.     Two  of 


the  shepherds  had  to  leave  their  places  and  use  their 
"  nibbles  "  unmercifully  before  the  rout  was  quelled  and 
the  service  of  the  sanctuary  resumed." 

Scott  frequently  worshipped  in  Yarrow  kirk  when  his 
home  was  at  Ashestiel  across  the  hills.  His  maternal 
great-grandfather,  John  Rutherford,  was  minister  of  the 
parish  from  1691  to  17  10,  and  he  sleeps  the  long  sleep  ir> 
the  churchyard.  A  mural  tablet  in  the  north  wall  of  the 
church  to  the  memory  of  "  the  Rev.  Mr.  John  Rutherford  "■ 
extols  the  virtues  of  this  good  man,  and  closes  with  these 
words :  "  O  thrice  happy,  thy  fame  is  above  the  mountain 
peaks  and  green  banks  of  Yarrow,  thy  spirit  beyond  the 
stars !  "  Two  other  noted  ministers  of  Yarrow  were  the 
two  Russells,  father  and  son,  who  held  the  living  continu- 
ously for  almost  a  century  (1791-1883).  To  the  younger,. 
Dr.  James  Russell,  we  owe  the  "  Reminiscences  of  Yarrow," 
a  book  which,  it  is  regrettable  to  learn,  is  now  out  of  print. 
Almost  within  a  stone's  throw  of  Yarrow  kirk  is  the  ro- 
mantic region  of  the  "  Dowie 
Dens,"  about  which  a  whole 
literature  has  grown  up.  The 
highway  now  passes  through 
a  broad  expanse  of  pastoral 
country,  in  striking  contrast 
to  that  which  has  been 
traversed.  Lofty  hills  dotted 
with  sheep  are  on  each  side„ 
and  the  Yarrow  water  rolls 
between.  The  prospect  is 
indeed  a  most  pleasing  one. 
The  Free  Church  of  Yarrow, 
a  little,  unpretentious  building, 
situated  below  the  roadway 
and  overlooking  the  stream, 
is  passed  on  the  left,  and 
Yarrowfeus,  a  holiday  haunt 
of  visitors,  on  the  right.  A 
little  farther  on  is  the  site  of 
Mount  Benger  farm,  which 
was  tenanted  by  the  Ettrick 
Shepherd  and  is  connected 
with  the  sorest  financial  mis- 
fortune of  his  life.  But  if  he 
lost  heavily  by  farming  at 
Mount  Benger,  he  gained  by 
literature,  for  in  the  first  two- 
years  of  his  tenancy  he  earned 
by  his  writings  upwards  of 
^750,  a  big  sum  in  those  days.  High  above  Mount 
Benger,  on  the  ridge  of  the  hill,  Wordsworth  obtained  his 
first  view  of  Yarrow  in  the  year  1814.  He  had  slept  the 
previous  night  in  the  village  of  Traquair,  on  Tweedside, 
and  that  morning,  accompanied  by  Hogg,  William  Laidlaw,. 
(Scott's  amanuensis  and  the  author  of  "Lucy's  Flittin'"), 
and  Dr.  Anderson,  the  editor  of  "The  Briti-sh  Poets,"  he 
had  walked  up  by  Newhall  and  through  one  of  the  grandest 
glens  in  the  Borderland.  It  was  from  a  point  on  the  high 
road  as  it  descends  to  the  valley  that  he  cast  his  eyes  upon 
Yarrow  for  the  first  time.  And  no  finer  vantage-ground 
could  have  been  chosen.  Professor  Veitch  has  described 
the  glorious  scene.  "  The  soft  gieen  wavy  line  of  hills  to 
the  south,  on  the  opposite  side  of  the  valley,  arrest  the  eye  ;. 
the  stream  is  below,  seen  glancing  and  winding  to  the  east ; 
the  hills  on  each  side  conceal  the  river  to  the  west,  but 
hint  its  course.  Eltrive  Lake,  Hogg's  first  assured  and 
real  home,  whither  he  brought  his  bride,  and  where  he 
lodged  his  old  father  in  his  declining  years,  is  seen  on  the 
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aled  amid  charming  pastoral  scenery,  Varrow  Kirk  has  Iwen  for  centuries  the  place  of  worship  of  the  ihepi 
he  neightjouring  hills.  Scott  styled  it  the  "shrine  of  his  ancestors,"  and  with  good  reason,  his  maternalt 
her,  John  Rutherford,  having  been  ministe/  of  the  parish  (1691-1710).     He  himself  was  a  parishioner  and  freJ 


Situated  amid  channini 
among  t 
grandfath' 
woi;>hipper  in  the  Ashestiel  days, 


herds 
great- 
parishioner  and  frcfiuent 


opposite  side  of  the  valley,  where  Eidin 
Hope  opens  and  carries  the  eye  up  to 
the  heights  of  Thirlestane  overlooking 
the  Ettrick.  Dark,  broad  -  browed 
mountains,  often  misty-topped,  bound 
the  view  to  the  west,  where  we  know 
h'e  concealed  St.  Mary's  Loch,  Loch  of 
the  Lowes,  and  high  and  dark  Loch 
Skene." 

At  the  foot  of  the  road  from  which 
this   fine  prospect  is   obtained   is  the 
Gordon  Arms.     Like  its  neighbour  at 
the  head  of  St.  Mary's  Loch,  this  well- 
known    and    well-appointed    inn    can 
boast  of  many  interesting  associations, 
for  every  celebrity,  big  or  little,  who 
goes  up  Yarrow  makes  a  point  of  break- 
ing bread  within   its  hospitable  walls. 
It   was  at   the  Gordon   Arms  in   the 
autumn  of  1830  that  the  last  meeting 
between  Scott  and  Hogg  took  place. 
The    "Ettrick   Shepherd"   has   left   a 
touching  account  of  that  melancholy 
occasion.     Scott  had  been  visiting  the 
Duke  of  Buccleuch,  and  was  on  his  way 
back  from  Drumlanrig  Castle  to  Ab- 
botsford.  Hogg  met  him  at  the 
inn,  and  the  two  poets  walked 
slowly  down    the  way  as   far 
as  Mount  Benger  Burn.    "  He 
[Scott]  then    walked   very  ill 
indeed,  for  the  weak  limb  had 
become     almost    completely 
useless ;  but  he  leaned  on  my 
shoulder  all  the  way,  and  did 
me  the  honour  of  saying  that 
he  never  leaned  on  a  firmer 
or   a    surer.      We    talked   of 
many    things,    past,    present, 
and   to  come ;   but  both  his 
memory  and  onward  calcula- 
tion appeared  to  me  then  to 
be  considerably  decayed.  .  .  . 
He  often  changed  the  subject 
very     abruptly,     and     never 
laughed.      He  expressed  the 

deepest  concern  for  my  welfare  and  success  in  life,  more 
than  I  had  ever  heard  him  do  before,  and  all  mixed  with 


YARROW'S  "INSCRIBED  STONE 


Is  situated  near  the  kirk,  and  bears  a  Latin  in- 
scription which  has  been  the  subject  of  much 
scholarly  en(]uiry.  The  inscription,  as  will  be  noted, 
runs  the  long  way  of  the  stone,  and  (Professor 
Rhys  thinks)  dates  back  to  the  fifth  or  sixth 
Century. 


sorrow  for  my  worldly  misfor- 
tunes. There  is  little  doubt 
that  his  own  were  then  preying 
on  his  vitals."  Thus,  as  Mr. 
Crockett  says,  "the  two  poets 
parted  for  the  Inst  time  on 
earth,  appropriately  enough 
in  Ixrloved  Yarrow  — dear  to 
Hogg,  and  dearest  vale  on 
earth  to  .Scott." 

Three  miles  farther  on 
from  the  Gordon  Arms  the 
waters  of  "  lone  .Saint  Mary's 
silent  lake,"  which  Scott  has 
descril>ed  in  the  Introduction 
to  "  Marmion;"  open  upon  the 
vision.  And  what  a  theme 
for  a  poet's  pen !  We  may 
say  of  it,  as  Wordsworth  said 
of  a  very  different  scene : 

Karth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  ; 
Dull  would  he  be  of  soul  who  could  pass  by 
A  sight  so  touching  in  its  majesty. 

The  solemn  grandeur  of  the  hills, 
standing  like  sentinels  beside  the  lake, 
their  sharp,  irregular  outline  reflected 
in  the  limpid  waters  beneath,  and  the 
dark  and  lonesome  aspect  of  the  scene 
cannot  but  make  a  deep  impression 
upon  all  who  behold  it.  Perhaps  it 
would  be  more  correct  to  say  that  it 
is  a  scene  to  be  felt  and  to  be 
pondered  over  in  the  heart  of  hearts. 
In  this  desolate  region,  far  up  on  the 
hillside  and  commanding  a  magnificent 
view  of  the  loch,  there  stood  for  many 
generations  the  Chapel  of  St.  Mary  of 
the  Lowes,  of  which  not  a  vestige  now 
remains,  Isave  the  churchyard,  where 
"  the  rude  forefathers  of  the  hamlet 
sleep."  One  will  go  far  to  come  across 
so  eerie  a  spot.  It  is  approached  by  a 
path  from  the  roadway,  and  as  we  toil 
through  masses  of  heather  and  thick 
bracken  clumps,  we  have  the  fact  borne 


GORDON  ARMS  AND  ITS  SURROUNDINGS 

This  famoua  inn  (in  the  foreground)  was  the  scene  of  the  last  meeting  between  Scott  and  Hogg  in  the  autumn  oiiSjo. 

"' mnt  Bender,  wh 
It 


Not'far"ftom'the"inn  itciii'the  farm'of  Mount  Benger.  which  Hogg  tenanted  with  disastrous  consequences  and  oppouw, 

was  tram  the  high  road  behind  the  Irca  that  Wonliwoitta 


the  south  side  of  Yarrow,  is  Altrive,   where  he  died 
obtained  his  first  view  of  Yarrow. 


in  upon  us  that  interment  in  a  place  so  inaccessible  must 
have  been  no  easy  matter.     But  perhaps   I  ought  not  to 
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THE   "ETTRICK  SHEPHERD'S"  HOME  AT  BLACKHOUSE 

On  the  Douglas  Burn,  a  tributary  of  the  Yarrow, _  stands  Blackhouse  farm,  where  Hogg  served  as  shepherd  when  a  young 
man.  The  farm  was  at  that  time  tenanted  by  James  Laidlaw,  the  father  of  Willie  Laidlaw,  who  became  Scott  s  amanuensis.  Here 
Hogg  began  the  writing  of  verses,  and  heard  for  the  first  time  of  Burns  and  "  Tarn  o'  Shanter." 


write  in  the  past  tense,  as  funerals  still  take  place  at  St. 
Mary's,  though  they  are  singularly  rare.  Here  sleeps 
Thomas  Linton,  of  Chapelhope,  one  of  the  saintly  Boston's 
elders  when  he  was  minister  of  Ettrick.  Linton,  his 
pastor  tells  us  in  his  Memoirs,  was  "a  notable  sufferer 
in  the  time  of  persecution,  and  spoiled  of  all  his  goods ; 
but  was  become  very  wealthy ;  and  moreover  he  had  a 
heart  given  him  to  do  good  with  his  wealth,  and  was  very 
useful  in  the  country  that  way.  On  him  I  bestowed  this 
epitaph,  which  I  suppose  is  to  be  found  on  his  tombstone 
in  (St.)  Mary  churchyard  in  Yarrow : 

All  lost  for  Christ,  an  hundredfold 

Produc'd,  and  he  became 
A  father,  eyes,  and  feet  unto 

The  poor,  the  blind,  the  lame." 

At  the  top  of  the  loch,  snugly  embosomed  among  a 
thick  cluster  of  trees  and  in  full  view  of  the  broad  expanse 
of  shimmering  water  with  the  noble  hills  in  the  background, 
stands  St.  Mary's  Cottage,  a  hostelry  which,  it  is  no 
exaggeration  to  say,  is  of  world-wide  renown.  "  Tibbie's," 
as  it  is  laconically  described,  was  during  the  nineteenth 
century  a  favourite  haunt  for  all  the  literary  aristocracy  of 
the  Scottish  capital,  and  the  visitors'  book  is  a  most  inter- 
esting study.  Here  foregathered  "  Christopher  North  " 
(who  laid  at  least  one  of  the  scenes  of  the  "  Noctes 
Ambrosianse  "  at  the  cottage) ;  Stoddart,  "  king  of  angling 
rhymers  "  ;  Sheriff  Glassford  Bell ;  Alexander  Russel,  the 
famous  editor  of  the  Scotsman  \  divines  like  Chalmers, 
Guthrie,  Cairns,  Caird,  Principal  Sir  David  Brewster,  and 
many   of  the   Professors  of  his  time,   including  the  irre- 


pressible John  Stuart  Blackie.  In  addition,  Mr.  Gladstone 
visited  "  Tibbie's  "  in  the  early  forties,  the  genial  Dr.  John 
Brown,  author  of  "  Rab  and  his  Friends,"  in  1850,  and 
R.  L.  Stevenson  in  1867.  Many  a  jovial  night  was  passed 
in  this  cottage  after  a  day's  fishing  in  the  loch.  Tibbie 
Shiel,  who  kept  this  celebrated  inn  in  its  most  glorious  days, 
was  born  in  Ettrick,  and  in  her  youth  served  in  the  house- 
hold of  the  mother  of  the  Ettrick  Shepherd.  Becoining  a 
widow  early  in  life,  she,  in  1824,  at  the  instigation  of  Dr. 
Robert  Chambers,  who  was  then  collecting  material  for  his 
"  Picture  of  Scotland,"  and  was  her  guest,  set  up  as  an 
innkeeper.  Dr.  Chambers  commended  the  "  comfortable 
little  mansion  "  in  his  book,  and  Fortune  soon  smiled  on 
Tibbie.  A  sagacious,  homely  woman,  she  was  a  great 
favourite  with  all  her  guests.  Hogg  she  knew  well,  and 
her  opinion  of  his  abilities  was  not  particularly  flattering. 
"  A  gey  sensible  man  for  a'  the  nonsense  he  wrat."  Tibbie 
lived  to  a  great  age,  passing  away  in  1878  in  her  ninety-sixth 
year.  She  sleeps  in  Ettrick  churchyard,  not  far  from  her 
friend  Hogg  and  the  saintly  author  of  "The  Fourfold 
State,"  of  whose  theology  she  drank  deep. 

At  this  famous  shrine,  hallowed  by  many  great  memories 
and  surrounded  by  so  much  that  is  grand  and  inspiring,  we 
may  conveniently  take  leave  of  Yarrow.  The  eye  of  the 
Ettrick  Shepherd  is  upon  us,  as  from  his  stone  pedestal 
he  looks  wistfully  across  the  valley  to  his  native  hills 
beyond  which  he  knew  and  loved  so  well,  and  in 
whose  honour  he  dedicated  the  fruits  of  a  rich,  if  not 
resplendent,  genius. 

W.  Forbes  Gray. 


Yarrow  "  can  smile  and  cheer  in  sunshine  ;  it  can  softly 
soothe  in  its  green  pastoral  calm  ;  or  when  the  stream  steals 
through  the  misty  haughs,  it  can  sadden,  even  depress, 
by  suggestions  of  awe,  gloom,  and  indefiniteness.  On  the 
same    day   even,    the    stream    is    in    the    sunny    noon    clear 


and  sparkling ;  in  the  gloaming,  it  wears  a  wan  pathetic 
look.  A  sudden  mountain  shower  will  shroud  it  in  gloom  ; 
to  be  followed  by  a  sudden  outburst  of  sunshine,  which 
renders  its  green  sloping  braes  at  once  golden  and  glad." — 
John  Veitch. 
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Three  Travellers  and  a  Man 


BY  W.  SCOTT 

NOISY  with  the  tread-tread  of  uncounted  feet,  so  heavy  and 
hot  that  it  beat  into  the  face  like  a  fiery  substance,  flabby 
and  irresponsive  as  an  unstrung  viohn — roads,  atmosphere,  and 
nerves  alike  were  such  as  might  well  drive  the  citizens  to  seek 
the  waters  or  the  hills.  And  four  citizens  were  indeed  so  driven 
on  that  intolerable  June  evening.  They  were  all  of  London's 
children,  four  typical  children,  and  the  labels  on  each  bag  bore 
the  exhilarating  word,  Switzerland.  One  drove  in  a  well- 
appointed  brougham.  Park,  stately  Whitehall,  the  white-faced 
flower-girls,  the  sardonic  wit  of  the  competing  'bus  drivers — he 
regarded  none  of  them.  Only  when  the  pace  was  reduced  to 
a  crawl  and  he  looked  languidly  at  his  watch  did  he  betray  the 
least  mark  of  interest  in  his  surroundings.  Victoria  at  last 
reached,  he  followed  his  footman  to  the  first-class  carriage 
reserved  for  him.  An  hour  later  and  he  was  within  hearing  of 
the  chimes  of  Canterbury  Cathedral,  but  his  eyes  were  on  the 
dancing  columns  of  the  Times. 

The  second  traveller,  a  youngish,  sallow-faced  man  of  perhaps 
thirty,  reached  the  station  in  a  hansom.  His  hair  was  dark  and 
straight,  his  dress  miscellaneous  and  denoting  a  mind  careless 
of  such  follies  as  ties  and  gloves,  and  when  he  looked  up  towards 
the  clock  of  St.  Stephen's  tower,  he  failed  to  notice  that  the  sky 
behind  it  was  Turneresque,  for  the  book  in  his  hand  was 
Kuskin's  "  Stones  of  Venice."  After  quarrelling  with  his  cabman 
over  the  fare,  and  being  ejected  twice  from  trains  that  were  not 
his,  he  found  a  spare  corner  in  a  second-class  compartment. 
And  when  the  low  moon  peeped  from  amid  the  turrets  of  Canter- 
bury's fane,  he  turned  another  page  of  his  book,  murmuring, 
"  I  must  see  St.  Mark's,  whatever  happens." 

A  chocolate  'bus  brought  the  third  citizen,  and  he  sat,  like 
the  master  of  his  fate  that  he  was,  on  the  top.  And  in  truth  he 
felt  on  the  top  ! — on  the  top  of  his  life,  on  the  giddy  summit  of 
his  attained  desire.  His  boots  were  of  newest  tan,  his  tie  of 
heavenliest  blue,  and  his  heart  feather-light. 

"  Ever  been  abroad,  driver  ?  "  he  asked,  bending  forward 
and  offering  his  new  cigar-case. 

Before  replying  the  driver  found  it  necessary  to  reply  to  an 
aggressive  cabman.  Then  he  turned  :  "  Abroad  ! — the  countries 
1  haven't  seen  aren't  worth  seeing  ;  but  I  run  between  Liverpool 
Street  and  Victoria  now.     Thanks,  I've  got  a  match  ! " 

"  Is  this  the  Dover  train  ?.  I  say,  porter,  is  this  the  Dover 
train  ?  Porter  !  does  this  go  to  Dover  ?  Guard  !  I'm  right  for 
the  boat,  aren't  I  !  " 

When  Canterbury's  clock  struck  the  hour,  the  flying  express 
carried  at  least  one  passenger  past  it  who  was  fast  asleep. 

The  fourth  man  walked.  He  was  very  tall,  and  his  face 
was  hot  and  damp,  for  his  bag  was  heavy.  He  knew  the  way 
perfectly,  and  he  kept  his  eyes  steadily  in  front  of  him  so  as 
not  to  see  the  hateful  office-blinds  as  he  passed  down  Victoria 
Street.  With  a  thrill  of  new  delight  he  made  his  Way  down  the 
platform  to  the  third-class  carriages ;  and  when  the  whistle  blew 
it  required  a  stronger  will  than  the  shipping  clerk  possessed  to 
bring  the  muscles  of  his  mouth  into  obedience.  He  was  alone, 
so  there  were  no  mocking  eyes  to  watch  him  as  he  counted  his 
money  on  the  shabby  seat  and  lovingly  stowed  away  his  green 
coupons  in  his  old  pocket-book.  Only  once  did  he  look  up,  and 
that  was  when  called  to  do  so  by  the  stones  of  Canterbury. 
Then  he  moved  to  the  window,  and  the  cool  night  air  caressed 
his  forehead.  "  Beautiful— very  I  But  the  Rigi !  I  wonder 
how  snow  mountains  really  look."  He  sat  down,  struggling 
to  be  calm. 

The  Paris  express  was  in  waiting  when  the  boat  came  in, 
and  the  four  travellers  entered  various  parts  of  it.  One  had 
slept  in  a  comfortable  berth  while  crossing,  and  had  experienced 
no  inconvenience.  Another  had  sat  in  the  stuffy  saloon, 
memorising  gorgeous  language  from  out  of  his  book,  while  the 
light  swung  to  the  rhythm  of  the  screw.  The  third  passenger 
few  noticed,  though  many  heard,  and  when  the  quay  was 
reached,  no  one  was  more  glad  than  he.  But  the  fourth  travel- 
ler had  paced  the  deck  in  the  shimmering  moonlight,  and 
it  had  seemed  to  him  that  he  trod  the  planks  of  a  ship  of 
stars.  He  looked  away  to  where  the  sky  behind  them  was 
banked  with  night-clouds,  and  he  shuddered,  for  he  knew  what 
they  covered — London  1 


KING 

Paris  ;  Four  men  got  out  of  the  train  among  the  rest. 
Paris  1  Yes,  he  knew  it  well,  every  closely  shuttered  street, 
every  cool  boulevard,  every  house  of  sensuous  music,  every 
home  of  dancing  feet.  He  sauntered  to  the  breakfast-room, 
heedless  of  the  magic  which  others  might  feel  to  know  that  the 
city  of  the  world's  delight  was  at  his  feet.  And  soon  his  black 
coffee  and  the  Petit  Journal  lay  before  him.  But  out  in  the 
station  yard  stood  a  young  man  with  his  finger  between  the 
leaves  of  Ruskin's  "  Stones  of  Venice."  "  City  of  pleasure  ! " 
he  was  apostrophising,  "  Mistress  of  the  natural  heart  of  man  ! 

Queen  of "     Of  what  Paris  was  queen  he  was  in  momentary 

doubt,  and  the  word  delayed  its  arrival.  Then  to  himself: 
"  I  half  wish  1  were  going  no  farther.  What  could  be  better 
than  this  ?  But  ah  I  this  is  artificial,  man-made,  tinsel  and 
paint,  and  what  I  want  is  Nature.     I  love  Nature." 

"  Is  it  far,  sir,  to  Napoleon's  tomb  ?" 

He  turned  and  saw  a  young  man  with  a  sky-blue  tie 
addressing  him. 

"  I  do  not  know.  Fact  is,  I  care  so  little  for  sights  of  that  kind 
that  I  have  never  enquired  where  the  despot  was  buried.  When 
I  go  abroad  I  go  to  see  nature,  not — not^well,  not  soldiers' 
graves." 

"  Thank  you,"  said  the  enquirer  ;  "  when  I  go  abroad — of 
course,  I've  never  been  before — but  I  like  to  see  everything 
that  is  to  be  seen,  whether  they're  graves  or  theatres.  How 
many — franks,  do  you  call  them  ? — would  they  want  to  drive  me 
round  ?  We've  got  an  hour  before  the  train  goes  for  Switzer- 
land, and  I  want  to  put  in  Paris  on  my  way,  d'y  see  ?  " 

Alone  in  the  Basle  train,  that  would  not  leave  for  an  hour 
yet,  sat  the  one  traveller.  Paris  !  Oh  no,  he  had  no  wish  to 
see  Paris  or  any  other  city.  He  was  city  born.  Bricks  and 
mortar  were  his  mother  and  father  ;  unending  streets  and  in- 
numerable villas  his  brothers  and  sisters  ;  an  office  his  daily 
taskmaster.  His  heart  panted  for  something  unhuman,  some- 
thing elemental,  for  a  thing  that  no  man  could  patronise,  buy 
and  sell,  claim.  Unfolding  a  newspaper  he  had  crushed  into 
his  pocket  at  Victoria,  he  read  of  somebody's  new  book  reviewed 
that  day.  "  Earth  has  not  anything  to  show  more  fair  than  the 
first  vision  of  a  mountain  land.  Who  that  has  once  read  them 
can  ever  forget  Wordsworth's  lines  in  the  '  Prelude ' : 

A  huge  peak,  black  and  huge. 
As  if  with  voluntary  power  instinct, 
Upreared  its  head." 

He  laid  down  the  paper.  How  sick  ot  papers  he  was  !  how 
unutterably  weary  of  print  and  the  jargon  of  appreciation  and 
depreciation  alike  !  The  glamour  of  the  mountains  !  The 
enchantment  of  the  Alps  !  Oh  yes,  he  had  heard  all  the 
phrases.  He  wanted  to  hear  the  hills  speak  in  their  own 
age-long  vernacular  ;  to  see  the  avalanche  and  listen  to  its 
roar  ;  to  lay  his  hand,  his  pen-cramped  hand,  naked  against 
the  glistering  blue  of  the  ice-river,  the  glacier.  A  cruel  dread 
and  foreboding  seized  him.  Had  he  a  soul  for  such  things,  or 
would  Nature  speak  and  he  not  be  able  to  hear  or  to  under- 
stand ?  Away  in  the  far  city  beyond  the  moonlit  channel  they 
spoke  of  him  as  an  almost  faultless  machine.  Few  could  add 
up  columns  with  him,  fewer  still  make  less  mistakes.  If  the 
office  held  a  poet,  that  poet's  name  was  not  his  name.  But, 
against  the  verdict  of  his  fellows,  the  man  had  steadfastly  clung 
to  the  conviction  that  his  soul  was  yet  alive,  and  that,  given  its 
chance,  it  would  stand  erect  and  claim  its  heritage.  He  was 
now  on  his  way  with  his  hard-earned  and  carefully  saved  little 
hoard  to  put  the  vital  matter  to  the  test.  As  he  sat  in  the  train 
and  waited,  he  trembled  for  himself.  O  my  soul  !  if  you  fail  me 
I  shall  die  !  So  might  the  plain  man  have  cried — the  plain  man 
from  the  shipping  office,  E.C. 

He  was  riding  second  class  on  the  French  railway — his 
coupon  allowed  it  so.  When  the  train  started,  he  noticed  that 
the  man  opposite  to  him  had  on  a  blue  tie,  and  that  the  third 
occupant  of  the  comfortable^  carriage  was  reading  a  book  by 
John  Ruskin.  What  the  colour  of  his  own  necktie  might  be 
he  would  have  been  at  a  loss  to  say  had  any  one  enquired  of 
him  ;  and  as  for  John  Ruskin,  his  name  suggested  the  Hackney 
Free  Library  and  words  piled  on  words. 
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"  Switzerland  ? "  jerked  out  the  young  man  fresh  from 
"putting  in  "  Paris. 

The  middle-aged  shipping  clerk  smiled  a  happy  affirmation. 

"  So'm  I.  No  end  of  a  jolly  place,  too,  they  say.  I've 
just  met  a  chap  on  the  square  where  they  chopped  off  Mary 
Antinett's  head,  and  he  says  he  stayed  at  a  hotel  in  Andermatt 
where  they  had  eight  courses  for  dinner  and  a  bottle  of  red 
wine,  and  the  whole  jolly  lot  only  came  to  four  franks,  which 
tots  up  to  three-and-two  in  our  money." 

Eight  courses  !  Merciful  heavens  !  Had  he  saved  up  his 
money  for  this?  and  would  they  make  him  waste  an  hour  and  a 
half  every  evening  in  the  dining-room  while  the  rose  light 
touched  the  head  of  the  Jungfrau  ? 

"  Gentlemen,  listen  to  this,  if  I  do  not  intrude.  It  is  by 
Ruskin,  and  you  know  with  Ruskin  it  may  be  almost  said  the 
mountains  arrived  ;  I  mean  he  sort  of  started  our  modern 
understanding  of  them,  their  spirit  and  significance  and  all  that, 
you  know — in  fact,  Nature.  And,  by  the  way,  there's  nothing 
like  Nature  ;    I  love  Nature.     Listen  to  this." 

It  was  beautiful,  no  doubt — very  beautiful,  and  the  words 
marched  like  an  army  with  white  banners  streaming.  But  he 
had  heard  them  before,  or  something  very  like  them,  in 
Hackney  Free  Library. 

"  A  wonderful  word-painter  was  Ruskin,  eh  ?  "  concluded 
the  reader.  "  He  is  my  favourite  author,  or,  at  least,  my 
favourite  ne.\t  to  Wordsworth.  I've  read  all  through  Words- 
worth twice." 

"Do  you  know  the  Lake  District?"  asked  the  very  civil 
voice  of  the  clerk. 

"  Can't  say  I  do.  Fact  is,  I  get  asthma  a  good  bit,  and 
they  say  it's  always  raining  there.  Hut  give  me  a  cosy  fire  and 
the  "  Excursion,"  and  you  can  climb  Helvellyn  yourself." 

The  sallow  man  laughed  quietly,  but  not  cynically. 

"  You  like  Nature  at  one  remove,  sir,  or  at  two  or  three 
removes,  I  see." 

"Y-e-e-s-s,"  said  the  Wordsworthian-Ruskinite,  "but  as  the 
poet  of  Grasmere  said  himself — 

Books  we  know  are  a  substantial  world  both  pure  and  good. 
Round  these,  with  tendrils  strong  as  flesh  and  blood. 
Our  pastime  and  our  happiness  will  grow." 

A  dozen  compartments  away  a  gentleman  in  a  first-class 
carriage  was  looking  out  upon  the  flat  plains  of  France.  Was 
he  glad  he  was  bound  for  Switzerland  ?  Did  his  heart  leap  at 
the  mention  of  Lake  Thun  and  the  Wetterhorn  ?  He  was  tired 
of  London  certainly,  and  as  he  had  spent  the  winter  on  the 
Nile,  the  spring  in  Italy,  and  was  due  to  meet  a  friend  at  Monte 
Carlo  in  August,  there  was  little  else  to  do  but  to  go  to 
Switzerland.  Lake  Thun  ?  Ah  yes,  a  very  pretty  lake,  but 
really  he  had  almost  forgotten  it.  The  Wetterhorn  ?  No,  he 
hated  climbing,  though  he  knew  one  member  of  the  Alpine 
Club  who  played  billiards  like  a  crack  professional.  In  fact,  if 
there  were  no  snow  peaks  above  you  always  blocking  out  the 
view,  and  no  waterfalls  to  keep  one  awake  at  night — and  Swiss 
windows  never  shut  close  ;  they  are  as  bad  as  Parisian  windows 
for  that — Switzerland  wouldn't  be  half  a  bad  place  to  lounge 
away  a  June  and  July  in. 

And  so  the  express  forged  its  thundering  way  forward  across 
the  frontier,  and  the  ascent  from  Basle  commenced.  The  air 
became  sensibly  cooler,  and  the  plain  man  from  Threadneedle's 
stool  and  desk  left  his  seat  and  stood  in  the  corridor.  What 
was  that  ?  A  bell  ?  Many  bells  I  Cow-bells  !— Swiss  cow-bells  ; 
And  those  quaint  wooden  houses,  looking  for  all  the  world  as 
though  made  of  poker  work  such  as  the  girls  learnt  to  do  at 
the  People's  Palace— were  they  the  Swiss  chalets  ?  He  leaned 
over  the  brass  rail  that  barred  the  window,  and  the  hands  that 
rested  on  it  shook.  The  express  raced  on.  A  cry  !  a  half- 
smothered  exclamation  from  the  corridor,  causing  the  "  Stones 
of  Venice  "  almost  to  fall  from  the  nervous  white  fingers,  and 
the  tan  boots  to  drop  from  the  opposite  seat  with  a  thud.  A 
white,  twitching  face  peeped  in  at  the  door,  and  a  voice  that 
trembled  with  excitement  articulated  the  one  magic  word, 
" Snow  ! " 

"Snowing?"  cried  the  lovsr  of  nature.  "Never!  And, 
confound  it  !   I  forgot  to  bring  a  rug." 

"  Never  mind,  I  daresay  there'll  be  fires  in  the  hotel  when 
we  get  in.  They  light  them  after  dinner,  the  fellow  told  me  in 
the  plass  in  Paris.'' 


At  ten  o'clock  he  escaped  ;  soup  and  fish  had  more  than 
satisfied  him,  and  they  were  welcome  to  the  rest.  He  took  the 
road,  and  left  the  twinkling  chalets  and  the  garish,  noisy  hotel 
far  behind  him.  In  the  sleeping  fields  the  bells  on  the  necks 
of  the  cows  tinkled  softly  in  the  cool  air,  while  the  atmosphere 
lay  about  him  like  a  soft  mantle  spun  of  icy  gossamer.  Now 
he  would  try.  Now  his  soul  should  have  her  chance,  and  he 
would  know  the  truth.  He  lifted  his  hat  and  stood  bare- 
headed, his  eyes  travelling  up  and  up  till  they  rested  on  the 
moon-lighted  snovvcap  of  the  Wetterhorn.  He  hardly  breathed. 
Still  as  the  everlasting  heights  before  him,  he  stood  and  waited 
for  he  knew  not  what.  He  asked  himself  no  questions  ;  he 
recalled  nobody's  famous  lines.  But  standing  there  alone,  near 
to  the  unspoiled  loveliness  and  majesty  of  things,  he  laid  him- 
self against  the  white,  strong  bosom,  and  waited  to  feel  that 
bosom  heave.  Away  back  in  Hackney  Free  Library  he  had 
read  that  mountains  have  no  personality,  no  appeal  to  the  warm 
human  heart  of  suffering,  toiling,  throbbing  mankind.  Was  it 
so  ?  The  Psalmist  also  had  said,  "  There  is  no  speech  nor 
language  :  their  voice  is  not  heard  "  ;  and  it  was  of  Nature  that 
he  was  speaking. 

His  coat  was  unbuttoned  and  his  arms  hung  free  by  his  side 
Then,  surely,  the  mountains  and  the  snow  and  the  slow-paced 
glacier  took  counsel  among  themselves.  True,  they  seldom 
spoke  to  the  feverish,  hurrying  children  of  men,  for  it  was  an 
idle  task,  and  there  were  no  ears  to  hear.  But  here  was  one 
to  whom  it  might  be  worth  while.  And  so  to  the  office-prisoned 
soul  from  London,  E.C.,  they  sent  out  their  still,  small  voice. 
And  that  jaded  soul  in  its  commonplace  tabernacle  of  human 
clay  heard,  and  knew  it  for  authentic  in  its  tidings.  The  cow- 
bells tinkled  in  the  distant  valley.  The  diners  lounged  into  the 
billiard-room  and  called  for  black  coffee.  The  pine  trees  swayed 
to  and  fro  in  their  night  slumber.  But  the  clerk  knew  and 
cared  nothing  for  these  things.  His  body  stood  motionless 
upon  the  high  mountain  road.  But  the  soul  of  him,  the  essen- 
tial man,  the  being  he  was,  the  personality  that  was  called  by 
his  name,  and  drove  a  daily  pen  for  two  pounds  a  week, 
whether  in  the  body  or  out  of  the  body,  it  knew  not.  De- 
personalised, freed  from  the  enchaining  mortal  fetters,  in 
exquisite,  unutterable  emancipation  the  inan  went  out  to  meet 
the  awful  sum  of  things,  and  to  cry  "  I  am  coming,  for  I,  too, 
am  one  of  you  !  " 

There  is  something  called  the  Alpine  sleep — had  he  fallen 
its  victim  ?  He  could  not  tell.  All  he  was  conscious  of,  when 
he  retraced  his  steps,  and  rang  up  the  night  porter  at  the  hotel, 
was  that  day  was  breaking  on  the  inscrutable  brows  above  him, 
and  that  within  his  heart  lay  a  joy  beyond  translation  and  an 
ineffable  peace. 

A  week  later  he  travelled  back,  and  the  boots  in  the  corner 
opposite  were  of  assertive  tan,  and  "  Stones  of  Venice "  was 
being  read  in  the  other  corner. 

"  The  rippingest  holiday  I  ever  had  !"  affirmed  the  owner 
of  the  tan  boots.  "  I  should  like  a  ten-course  dinner  every 
night,  'pon  my  word  I  should." 

The  clerk  smiled. 

"  But  after  all,"  rejoined  the  Wordsworthian,  "  give  me  a 
city — the  moving  panorama  of  humanity.  Of  course  I'm  glad 
I  came,  everybody  does,  and  you  feel  out  of  it  if  you  haven't 
been.  But  somehow  I  feel — what  shall  I  say  ? — a  bit  homeless 
spiritually,  these  mountains  depressed  me.  But  it's  worth 
going  for,  if  only  to  make  you  love  quiet,  English  nature  more, 
isn't  it?" 

"  Nature  in  print,"  said  the  clerk. 

The  Monday  morning  following,  the  man  stepped  back  on 
to  his  treadmill  to  earn  two  pounds  a  week  again  And  for 
about  the  third  time  in  his  life  he  added  up  a  column  of  figures 
twice  and  secured  two  different  results.  His  face  flushed, 
though  no  one  knew  it.  Perhaps  it  was  the  Wetterhorn  that 
lifted  its  snowy  head  among  the  figures.     Who  knows  ! 

At  one  o'clock  he  spent  his  usual  half-hour  in  Lyons  at  the 
corner,  and  at  six  he  walked  home  towards  Hackney.  And 
again  habit  failed  him,  and  he  missed  his  way  in  the  multitude 
of  streets. 

"  Dear  me  ! "  said  the  middle-aged  clerk,  "  I  believe  I  shall 
never  be  quite  the  man  I  was  again,"  and  he  smiled  to 
himself. 

The  gentleman  who  read  the  Times  duly  arrived  at  Monte 
Carlo. 
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REV.  R.  A.  TORREY,  D.D. 


Dr*  Torrey  and  Mr*  Alexander 


I.-A  CHILDREN'S  MEETING  IN  THE 
DOME.  BRIGHTON 

THE  air  outside  thrills  with  the  wild  freshness  of  an 
early  summer  afternoon.  The  incoming  tide  tosses 
its  billows  in  vast  snowy  clouds  that  rise  above  the  break- 
water and  scatter  in  showers  upon  the  pier.  Thousands 
of  work-worn  Londoners  are  resting  on  the  beach  or  saun- 
tering on  the  parade,  drinking  the  medicine  of  the  wind, 
and  feeling  the  taste  of  the  salt  spray  on  their  lips.  Every 
sight  and  sound  calls  to  pleasure.  Yet  the  immense 
space  of  the  Dome  is  crowded  with  children  who  have 
come  to  listen  to  Dr.  Torrey.  From  my  place  in  the  front 
row  of  the  platform,  with  Mr.  George  Clarke  on  my  left 
and  a  young  clergyman  on  my  right,  I  look  down  on  this 
interesting  scene.  There  are  "little  mothers"  scattered 
amongst  the  audience,  taking  care  of  big,  restless  babies, 
who  fall  asleep  to  the  music  of  Mr.  Alexander's  singing ; 
but  the  majority  of  the  children  evidently  belong  to  the 
richer  classes.  Some  are  in  charge  of  parents,  some  of 
nurses ;  others  are  brought  in  classes  by  Sunday-school 
teachers.  Children  over  twelve  come  with  brothers,  sisters, 
or  friends.  Their  behaviour  is  perfect,  and  not  one  appeal 
has  to  be  made  for  quiet.  All  join  with  right  goodwill  in 
the  opening  hymn  "Jesus  wants  me  for  a  sunbeam."  It 
is  ideally  suited  for  a  young  folks'  gathering,  and  ought  to 
find  a  place  in  the  Church  hymnals.  Two  boys,  who  have 
been  singing  very  heartily,  arc  called  by  Mr.  Ale.xander  to 
the  platform,  and  entertain  us  with  a  duet.  By  a  hundred 
winsome  arts  the  song-leader  keeps  the  children's  attention, 
guiding,  praising,  scolding,  till  each  understands  that  without 
his  or  her  personal  effort  this  meeting  is  going  to  fail.  A 
cheerful,  good-humoured,  healthful  spirit  marks  the  proceed- 


ings from  first  to  last.  Dr.  Torrey's  addresses  to  children 
are  manly  and  simple.  His  repertory  of  tales  contains  none 
of  those  alarmingly  perfect  infants,  like  Billy  Goodchild  in 
Mr.  Norman  Duncan's."  Tales  of  the  Sea,"  whose  early  piety 
leads  inevitably  to  an  early  grave.  There  may  still  be  remote 
communities,  like  these  poor  fisherfolk  of  Newfoundland, 
who  tremble  when  a  boy  or  girl  shows  an  interest  in  heavenly 
things  ;  but  Dr.  Torrey  teaches  that  religion  is  meant  as  our 
guide  in  this  busy,  bustling  world,  not  as  the  lamp  that 
shines  at  the  cemetery  gate.  His  young  listeners  laughed 
more  than  once  at  his  anecdotes,  though  the  sequel  showed 
that  a  verj'  solemn  impression  had  been  made. 

At  the  close  he  came  down  from  the  platform  and  asked 
the  children  who  had  taken  Christ  as  their  Saviour  on  the 
previous  Saturday  to  rise  in  their  places.  The  responses 
seemed  to  come  from  many  parts  of  the  hall.  Among 
those  who  stood  was  a  boy  near  the  front,  who  had  joined 
very  heartily  in  the  singing.  His  bright,  honest  face  was 
a  witness  to  the  truth  of  his  confession.  Next,  those  over 
eighteen  who  wished  to  accept  Christ  were  requested  to 
come  out  and  shake  hands  with  Dr.  Torrey,  who  passed 
them  on  to  Christian  workers  in  the  enquiry-room.  Then  the 
young  jieople  between  fifteen  and  eighteen,  between  thirteen 
and  fifteen,  between  twelve  and  fourteen,  and  so  on  in  a 
declining  scale.  The  answers  came  slowly  at  first,  then 
more  and  more  quickly,  until  quite  a  large  proportion  of 
the  youthful  audience  had  passed  in  front  of  Dr.  Torrey.  No 
grown-up  person  could  look  on  such  a  scene  unmoved. 
What  did  it  mean  for  these  children?  and  how  will  they 
remember  this  day  in  the  long  after-years,  "  pacing  life's 
dark  journey  through"?  Will  it  seem  to  them  a  transient 
emotion,  which  the  rising  waves  of  the  world  soon  drowned, 
an  e.xcitement  born  of  earnest  words,  the  example  of  their 
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companions  and  the  persuasive  power  of  song  ?  Some  such 
question  might  be  read  on  the  faces  of  parents  and  teachers, 
but  the  doubt  passed  soon  away,  and  the  tears  that  dimmed 
their  eyes  were  tears  of  joy.  Surely  it  is  for  scenes  Hke 
this  that  Christ  Himself  is  waiting. 

When  the  dear  little  children  of  every  clime 
Shall  crowd  to  His  arms  and  be  blest. 

II.-THE  BRITISH  CAMPAIGN  AND 
ITS  RESULTS 

On  Friday,  January  g,  1903,  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr. 
Alexander  were  received  at  a  welcome  meeting  in  Exeter 
Hall.  Mr.  T.  A.  Denny  presided,  and  among  those  who 
wished  the  evangelists  "  God-speed  "  on  their  important 
mission  were  Lord  Kinnaird,  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe, 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  and  the  Rev. 
Thomas  Spurgeon.  "  Dr.  Torrey  was  my  friend  in  1895," 
said  Mr.  Webb-Peploe.  Mr.  Spurgeon  recalled  how  their 
friendship  had  grown  up  during  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago- 
"  Before  returning  I  asked  an 
assembly  of  Bible  Institute 
students  to  give  me  a  corner 
in  their  hearts.  '  We  won't 
do  anything  of  the  kind,'  ex- 
claimed Mr.  Moody.  'There 
are  no  corners  in  our  hearts 
for  Spurgeons  ;  come  right 
away  in.'  So  I  would  say 
that  we  have  no  corners  in 
our  hearts  for  Dr.  Torrey ;  let 
him  come  right  away  in." 

Eighteen  months  have 
passed  since  the  Exeter  Hall 
meeting,  and  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
invitation  has  been  repeated 
in  every  part  of  the  United 
Kingdom.  The  work  began 
at  the  Mildmay  Conference 
Hall  on  the  second  Sunday 
of  1903.  No  effort  was  made 
to  advertise  the  mission,  as 
Edinburgh  had  been  chosen 
for  the  first  field  of  campaign. 
Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  are  as  yet  almost  unknown, 
and  great  things  are  expected  from  their  visit  in  1905. 

Mr.  Alexander's  singing  captivated  his  hearers.  The 
first  hymn  that  made  him  known  in  England  was  "  The  Glory 
Song,"  which  became  as  great  a  favourite  as  Mr.  Sankey's 
hymn  "The  Ninety  and  Nine." 

A  very  few  words  may  suffice  to  trace  the  course  of 
the  missioners  since  their  unostentatious  beginning.  In 
Edinburgh  Dr.  Torrey  commended  himself  especially  to 
business  men,  who  were  present  in  crowds  at  his  lectures  on 
Biblical  questions.  Leaders  of  the  political  and  social  life 
of  the  city  were  amongst  his  supporters.  "  We  were  told," 
he  says,  "  that  we  must  not  expect,  in  this  age  of  advanced 
scientific  thought  and  keen  critical  enquiry,  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  should  produce  the  same  effects  as  it  did 
under  Moody  in  1873.  But  we  found  that  from  the  procla- 
mation of  the  same  Gospel  the  same  blessings  resulted, 
and  there  are  hundreds  to-day  connected  with  the  churches 
in  Edinburgh  who  date  their  conversion  to  the  four  weeks 
of  our  visit.  We  have  been  repeatedly  invited  to  return  to 
Edinburgh." 

Glasgow  was  the  next  great  centre  to  which  the  missioners 
directed  themselves.  The  largest  halls  were  filled,  and  the 
results  were  most  encouraging.      At  Aberdeen  there  was  at 
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first  a  stiff  fight,  but  before  long  entiiusiasm  was  aroused. 
It  is  estimated.  Dr.  Torrey  tells  me,  that  about  1,000  men 
and  boys  and  t,ooo  women  and  girls  were  converted  ir> 
the  northern  city.  Belfast  succeeded  Aberdeen,  and  there, 
Dr.  Torrey  says,  "the  work  went  with  a  rush  from  the 
beginning.  There  were  no  halls  or  churches  large  enough 
to  accommodate  the  crowds,  and,  finally,  the  city  market 
was  secured.  It  holds  7,000  people,  and  on  the  first  night 
7,000  were  inside  and  6,000  shut  out.  It  was  necessary  to 
hold  a  second  meeting  that  night.  At  one  meeting  in 
Belfast  500  persons  professed  to  have  accepted  Christ. 

"  We  began  in  September'at  Liverpool,  speaking  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  which  holds  3,500  persons.  Soon  it 
became  necessary  to  hold  two  meetings  each  night,  one  for 
women  at  7,  and  one  for  men  at  8.15.  Even  so,  many 
were  turned  away.  Over  4,000  conversions  were  re- 
ported in  consequence  of  the  Liverpool  mission.  We 
shall  return  there  in  November,  and  a  committee  is  now 
preparing  a  hall  which  will  hold   1 1,000  chairs.     We  have 

been  supported  in  Liverpool 
by  every  class,  and  the  Bishop 
published  a  letter  in  our 
favour. 

"  The  next  field  was- 
Dundee,  and  in  November 
of  last  year  we  proceeded 
to  Manchester,  where  a  hall 
seating  7,000  or  8,000  persons 
was  filled  nightly,  sometimes 
by  congregations  composed 
entirely  of  men  ;  4,600  con- 
versions were  recorded  at 
Manchester." 

The  evangelists  spent  some 
weeks  in  visiting  smaller  towns 
in  Scotland,  holding  two  or 
three  days'  missions  in  each. 
On  January  17  of  the 
present  year  they  began  in 
Birmingham,  where  the  Bing- 
ley  Hall,  which  seats  8,000 
people,  and  has  standing- 
room  for  2,000  more,  was  crowded  every  night  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  Mr.  Jowett  and  other  Birmingham  ministers 
have  testified  to  the  deep  impression  made  on  all  classes 
of  the  community.  On  one  evening  Dr.  Torrey  addressed 
a  crowd  of  1 1,000  men,  and  at  a  meeting  at  8.30  a.m.  7,000 
men  were  present.  Between  7,000  and  8,000  names  were 
on    the   Birmingham  roll  of  converts. 

At  Dublin  the  halls  were  found  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  numbers.  A  feature  of  the  services  here  was  the  con- 
version of  Roman  Catholics.  There  was  also  a  striking 
revival  amongst  young  men  of  the  upper  classes. 

At  Bristol  the  largest  building  is  the  Colston  Hall, 
which  has  from  4,000  to  5,000  seats,  and  here  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  two  meetings  nightly. 

At  Bradford,  as  Dr.  Torrey  admits,  there  were  great  and 
peculiar  difficulties.  "Some  of  the  Bradford  pulpits,"  he  says, 
"  are  occupied  by  men  who  deny  the  deity  of  Christ  and  the 
Virgin  Birth,  and  who  even  question  every  one  of  His 
miracles.  Some  of  these  men  opposed  us  bitterly  ;  but  the 
opposition  only  helped  the  cause.  Towards  the  end  a 
warmer  feeling  was  manifested  than  in  almost  any  other 
town.  A  cordial  invitation  to  return  was  given  before  we 
left,  and  has  been  repeated  since.  The  letters  of  our 
opponents  were  read  all  over  England,  and  have  done  much 
to   open  the  eyes  of  the  Christian  public  to  the  position 
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occupied  by  a  certain  type  of  men  in  the  Nonconformist 
ministry.  Some  have  claimed  that  although  Bradford,  in  the 
actual  number  of  converts,  falls  below  other  towns,  yet  in 
real  results,  and  not  least  in  the  strengthening  of  Christians 
and  leading  th^m  out  to  lives  of  service,  this  mission  proved 
the  most  fruitful  of  all  our  enterprises." 

UI.-DR.  TORREY'S  LIFE-STORY 

The  facts  and  figures  quoted  above  arc  more  than 
sufficient  to  prove  that  in  Dr.  Torrey  we  have  one  of  the 
most  persuasive  preachers  of  his  generation.  He  is  a 
man  of  striking  appearance,  over  the  middle  height,  broad- 
shouldered,  with  a  massive  head  and  well-cut  features. 
The  gravity  of  his 
habitual  expression 
melts,  in  private  con- 
ver.sation,  into  a  smile 
of  singular  charm,  and 
although  with  strangers 
his  manner  is  apt  to  be 
formal  and  dignified, 
he  can  unbend  with 
the  light-hearted  gaiety 
of  a  boy  in  the  society 
of  his  intimate  friends. 
Still,  he  is  emphatically 
one  of  those  workers 
who  make  work  their 
chief  relaxation. 
During  a  mission  tour 
he  has  little  or  no 
leisure,  for  the  brief 
intervals  between 
meetings  are  filled  up 
with  Bible  study  and 
interviews.  Only  a 
man  of  iron  physique 
could  have  endured 
without  sign  of  ex- 
haustion the  tremen- 
dous labours  which 
Dr.  Torrey  has  gone 
through  during  the  last 
year  and  a  half;  and 
even  he  is  beginning 
to  feel  the  strain,  and 
to  look  forward  to 
his  August  rest  in 
Switzerland. 

The     story     of     his  Photo  by  M.ffat,  Edinburgh 

life  would  form  an 
interesting  volume,  and  it  is  surprising  that  no  such  book 
has  been  attempted.  He  was  born  at  Hoboken,  New 
Jersey,  on  June  28,  1856,  and  was  only  three  years  old 
when  his  family  migrated  to  Brooklyn.  His  father  was  a 
collector  of  inland  revenue,  who  took  an  active  share 
in  political  life,  and  was  once  invited  to  be  Mayor  of 
Brooklyn.  The  old  English  home  of  the  Torreys  is 
Coombe  St.  Nicholas,  near  Chard,  in  Somerset.  In  1632 
the  family  sailed  for  America.  Their  leader  was  Captain 
William  Torrey,  master  of  the  Weymouth  train  bands,  who 
was  a  sturdy  and  valiant  Puritan.  He  took  a  high  position 
in  New  England,  and  his  son  was  twice  invited  to  be 
President  of  Harvard  University.  All  the  Torreys  in 
America  are  related,  and  amongst  the  most  distinguished 
were  John  Torrey,  a  celebrated  botanist,  and  Professor 
Joseph  Torrey,  of  Vermont  University,  who  was  a  Church 
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historian.  On  his  mother's  side  Dr.  Torrey  traces  con- 
nection with  Dean  Swift.  A  noted  American  ancestor  was 
Jeremiah  Curtis,  partner  of  Robert  Fulton,  the  first  man  to 
bore  for  salt  in  the  Syracuse  mines  (New  York).  Dr. 
Torrey's  relatives  have  been  chiefly  engaged  in  political  life, 
and  amongst  them  were  senators,  governors,  and  statesmen 
of  Cabinet  rank.  He  had  two  brothers,  who  were  engaged  in 
journalism.  One  is  proprietor  and  editor  of  the  Brooklyn 
Review ;  the  other  was  connected  with  the  New  York 
Tribune. 

Religious  Influences 
Dr.  Torrey's  mother  was  a  Presbyterian.  His  father, 
although  a  Universalist  in  belief,  was  a  trustee  of  a  Congre- 
gational church  of  the 
orthodox  type.  He 
was  a  man  of  striking 
appearance,  tall  and 
powerfully  built,  whom 
every  one  turned  to 
glance  at  on  the  street. 
His  large  intellectual 
head  seemed  to  pro- 
claim him  a  king  of 
men.  By  his  family 
he  was  greatly  beloved. 
Dr.  Torrey  remem- 
bers that  his  mother, 
like  so  many  American 
women,  had  a  gift  for 
letter  writing.  The 
habit  of  reading  came 
naturally  to  the  chil- 
dren of  this  household. 
A  great  -  grandmother 
had  made  it  her  custom 
to  leave  the  family 
circle  every  evening 
at  seven  o'clock,  and 
shut  herself  into  her 
roOm  to  study  learned 
books.  She  transmit- 
ted to  her  descendants 
the  love  of  good  litera- 
ture.  Dr.  Torrey's 
mother  was  a  devout 
Christian,  and  was 
eager  that  he  should 
choose  the  ministry  for 
his  life-work.  His  owr> 
fancy  turned  rather  to 
the  legal  profession, 
for  there  were  many  more  lawyers  than  ministers  amongst 
the  Torreys.  He  spent  much  of  his  childhood  at  a  delightful 
country  home  three  hundred  and  fifty  miles  from  Brooklyn. 
The  beautiful  old  house  had  more  than  two  hundred  acres 
of  land  round  it,  and  here  the  children  were  brought  up  in 
healthful  freedom.  Horse  riding  and  swimming  were  their 
favourite  enjoyments,  and  to  this  in  later  years  young  Torrey 
added  dancing  and  card  playing.  He  was  famous  in  his  circle 
as  a  waltzer  and  whist  player.  .^11  through  life  he  has  found 
pleasure  in  athletics,  and  to  this  day  he  enjoys  a  spin  on  his 
bicycle,  a  swim  in  blue  water,  a  ten  miles'  walk,  or  a  game  of 
lawn  tennis ;  baseball  and  football  he  abandoned  only  four 
years  ago.  These  personal  facts  explain  the  robust  and 
manly  spirit  which  pervades  his  preaching.  In  addressing 
young  men,  while  warning  them  against  cards  and  dancing, 
he  is  careful  to  insist  on  the  value  of  wholesome  exercise. 
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Ur.  Torrey  received  his  early  education  at  a  private 
school,  and  he  also  dipped  deeply  into  his  father's  large 
and  comprehensive  library.  The  first  books  from  which 
he  derived  religious  impressions  were  "  Ecce  Homo," 
Hawthorne's  "  Scarlet  Letter  "  and  the  sermons  of  James 
Freeman  Clarke  and  Channing.  It  was  partly  through  the 
reading  of  "Ecce  Homo"  that  he  decided  at  nineteen  to 
make  a  public  confession  of  Christ.  He  was  at  that  time 
■a  student  at  Yale  University.  As  a  boy  he  read  vast 
quantities  of  fiction,  good,  bad  and  indifferent,  but  his 
favourite  story  was,  and  remains,  the  "  Pickwick  Papers." 
At  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  entered  at  Yale,  where  he 
remained  seven  years,  taking  the  B.A.  and  B.D.  degrees 
in  succession.  While  at  Yale  he  heard  Dr.  Parker  for  the 
first  and  last  time,  and  he  also  heard  Joseph  Cook.  Their 
sermons,  as  he  says,  set  him  thinking.  No  preacher  to 
whom    he    listened    in   Yale    had    made    any   permanent 
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impression  on  his  mind,  but  the  reading  of  the  covenant 
■of  the  Church  to  which  his  mother  belonged  had  come  to 
him  with  solemn  monition  two  years  before  he  went  to  the 
University.  The  favourite  teachers  under  whom  Dr.  Torrey 
took  his  Arts  course  were  Professor  Northrop  for  rhetoric, 
Professor  Dana  for  geology,  which  has  always  been  his 
'hobby,  and  President  Porter  for  psychology  and  philosophy. 
Of  the  three  Dana  was  his  favourite,  and  Dr.  Torrey  still 
ranks  him  as  the  greatest  scientific  teacher  of  his  age — 
-with  the  exception  of  Charles  Darwin.  Although  a  great 
scholar,  he  was  a  man  of  deep  humility,  a  delightful  com- 
panion, and  an  earnest  Christian.  Professor  Newton, 
whose  subject  was  mathematics,  encouraged  in  his  class 
AW  interest  in  astronomy.  It  was  in  connection  with  him 
that  Dr.  Torrey's  name  first  appeared  in  print.  The 
Professor  was  making  observations  on  the  meteorites  in 
■connection  with  Encke's  comet,  which  he  afterwards 
^embodied  in  a  series  of  articles.  In  them  he  mentioned 
young  Torrey  by  name  as  his  assistant.  Dr.  Torrey  has 
always  kept  up  his  interest  in  science,  and  during  his 
first  pastorate  he  held  geology  classes  with  his  young 
people.     This  love  of  science  was  deepened  by  a   course 


of     lectures    which    he    heard    from     Professor    Tyndall 
at  Yale. 

The  religious  influences  of  Yale  were  not  so  good  in  his 
time  as  they  are  to-day.  The  Y.M.C.A.  has  done  noble 
work  amongst  the  students,  and  has  a  spacious  stone 
building  of  its  own.  Every  newcomer  is  watched,  and  a 
definite  effort  is  made  to  win  him  to  a  religious  life.  It 
is  pleasant  to  hear  Dr.  Torrey  converse  on  his  alma  mater. 
Although  a  parent  may  spend  anything  from  ^^140  to 
;^2,ooo  a  year  in  putting  his  son  through  Yale,  a  truly 
democratic  spirit  pervades  the  University.  A  poor  youth, 
whose  work  e.xcels,  is  as  much  honoured  as  the  son  of  a 
millionaire.     Money  is  not  the  universal  touch-stone. 

In  the  theological  hall  he  studied  under  President 
Timothy  Dwight,  Professors  Day,  George  Fisher,  and 
Samuel  Harris.  His  first  sermon  was  preached  to  the 
patients  of  the    hospital   at   Newhaven ;   his  second  in   a 

Methodist  Church  in  the 
same  town.  His  subject 
was  Christian  evidences, 
and  he  took  as  his  text 
the  words  from  John  xx. 
29,  "  Because  thou  hast 
seen  Me,  thou  hast  be- 
lieved :  blessed  are  they 
that  have  not  seen,  and 
yet  have  believed."  For 
a  time  the  young  student 
of  divinity  had  been 
driven  towards  scepticism 
through  the  reading  of 
Gibbon,  but  this  phase 
did  not  last  long.  He 
worked  hard  at  Hebrew, 
and  still  reads  regularly 
in  his  Hebrew  Bible. 
He  made  a  special  study 
of  languages,  and  before 
going  to  Germany  was 
quite  at  home  in  the 
language.  On  the  study 
of  Hebrew  by  young 
ministers  Dr.  Torrey  says, 
"  A  knowledge  of  He- 
brew would  enable 
ministers  to  examine  both  sides  of  critical  questions  which 
concern  the  Old  Testament,  and  such  a  personal  study 
would  suffice  with  most  fair-minded  men  to  break  the 
influence  of  the  destructive  critics." 

His  First  Pastorate 
Before  completing  his  course  at  Yale,  Dr.  Torrey  was 
invited  to  the  pastorate  of  a  Congregational  church  at 
Garretsville,  Ohio.  This  was  a  country  village  of  about  a 
thousand  inhabitants,  and  the  membership  of  his  Church 
was  fifty.  In  the  beautiful  undulating  country,  with  its 
delightful  scenery,  the  young  minister  felt  at  home.  He 
became  deeply  attached  to  the  people  of  the  district. 
Every  Sunday  he  preached  in  a  little  wooden  building 
which  holds  three  hundred  people,  and  before  he  had 
been  long  at  Garretsville  he  took  away  the  pulpit  and 
replaced  it  by  a  platform,  so  as  to  come  into  closer  touch 
with  his  flock.  He  remained  for  four  years  in  this  charge, 
preaching  on  Sundays,  mornings  and  evenings,  and  taking 
a  service  in  the  afternoons  at  a  chapel  three  miles 
away.  He  had  a  regular  prayer  meeting  on  Thursday 
evenings,  and  also  held  classes  in  German,  geology,  and 
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history.     Infidelity  was  strong  in  the  town,  and  a  spiritualistic 

element  worked  mischief.     In  the  business  street  there  was 

only  one   shopkeeper  who   professed   himself  a  Christian. 

A  revival  sprang  up  in  L)r.  Torrey's  first  year,  and  he  saw 

many  remarkable  conversions.     The  good  work  went  on  to 

the  end,  and  continued  under  his  successor.     "  My  interest 

in   revival   work,"   Dr.  Torrey   says,  "  came  from  reading 

Finney's  autobiography  and  lectures.     I  learned  from  him 

that  revival  should  be  the  normal  state  of  a  church  instead 

of  the  astonishing  exception,  and  I  began  to  put  his  theory 

in  practice.     The  first  important  event  was  the  conversion 

of  a   woman  of  over  fifty   years  of   age,   who  had   been 

a   notorious   backslider.      Then    followed    nine    weeks   of 

meetings  which  roused 

the  whole  village,  and 

we  had    hundreds   of 

conversions,  not  only 

from   Garretsville   but 

from  the   surrounding 

villages.      Methodists, 

Baptists,  and  Congrega- 

tionalists    co-operated 

in  the  work."    As  time 

went   on.    Dr.   Torrey 

felt  the  need  of  more 

opportunity  for  study. 

He  resigned  his  church, 

and  went  to  Germany 

for  a  year.    He  studied 

at     Leipsic     under 

Delitzsch,  and  at  Er- 

langen    under    Frank 

and  Zahn.     Returning 

to  the  United  Sutes, 

he  had  two-  calls — one 

was    to    a    church    in 

Minneapolis,    another 

to  Brooklyn.     It  was 

hard  to  turn  his  back 

on     Brooklyn,    where 

there  was  a  large  and 

wealthy   congregation, 

and  to  begin  from  the 

foundation   in  a  poor 

and  crowded  district. 

He  decided,  however, 

for  Minneapolis.      At 

first     he     had     only 

thirteen  members,  but 

the   numbers   rapidly  increased.      "  A   great   principle    of 

mine,"   Dr.  Torrey   says,  "is   to   train   my  people   to   do 

personal  work." 

He  meets  Mr.  Moody 

As  years  went  on,  he  became  famous  as  an  evangelist, 
and  attracted  the  attention  of  Mr.  Moody.  He  had  been 
in  charge  of  the  religious  work  which  Moody  planned 
out  in  connection  with  the  World's  Fair  at  Chicago  in  1893. 
Towards  the  close  of  the  Fair  there  were  attendances  of 
130,000  in  the  various  halls  of  the  city  for  the  Sunday  ser- 
vices, and  the  conduct  of  this  whole  vast  organisation  was 
in  the  hands  of  Dr.  Torrey.  At  the  same  time  he  was 
president  of  the  Christian  Workers'  Association  of  America, 
and  was  obliged  to  speak  at  conventions  held  in  different 
centres.  After  the  close  of  the  Fair  he  was  invited  to 
become  pastor  of  the  Chicago  Avenue  Church,  and 
at  the  urgent  request  of  Mr.    Moody  he   accepted  the 
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invitation.  Here  there  wa.s  a  membenhip  of  eight  hundred, 
and  Dr.  Torrey  still  retains  the  pastorate.  The  record  of 
the  last  ten  years  has  been  one  of  incessant  labour.  In 
eight  years  he  received  into  the  church  more  than  two 
thousand  memliers. 

Before  coming  to  England  he  travelled  in  Japan,  China, 
New  Zealand,  Australia,  and  India,  holding  meetings  every- 
where. Dr.  Torrey  has  great  hopes  of  the  ultimate  con- 
version of  Japan.  The  enquirers  there  were  a  fine  class  of 
men,  and  he  tells  of  eighty  converts  in  one  town  and  a 
hundred  and  thirty  in  another.  The  Australian  mission  was 
by  far  the  most  remarkable  he  had  ever  conducted ;  and 
here,  for  the  first  time,  Dr.  Torrey  had  the  help  of  his  sing- 
ing colleague,  Mr. 
Charles  Alexander. 

IV.-ABOUT  MR. 
ALEXANDER 
Charles  Alex- 
ander was  brought 
up  in  East  Tennessee, 
and  comes  of  a  musical 
family.  His  parents 
were  earnest  Christian 
people,  whose  chief 
recreation  was  the 
singing  of  hymns  by 
Moody  and  Sankey 
and  P.  P.  Bliss.  Often 
on  summer  Sunday 
evenings  a  company 
would  be  gathered  on 
the  broad  pwrch  of  the 
Southern  farmhou.se, 
while  the  strains  of 
melody  would  float  far 
over  the  fields.  As  a 
boy  he  constantly 
heard  his  parents  talk 
of  Moody  and  Sankey, 
and  he  remembers 
their  pleasure  at  re- 
ceiving their  first 
copies  of  "  Sacred 
Songs  and  Solos." 

Tennessee  was  one 
of  the  States  which 
held  for  the  Union  in 
the  great  Civil  War, 
while  most  of  the  southern  States  supported  the  Confederacy. 
Mr.  Alexander's  father  was  a  strong  Unionist.  In  religion 
the  family  were  Presbyterians,  and  they  attended  on  Sundays 
a  little  country  church  where  the  singing  was  led  by  an  old- 
fashioned  precentor  with  a  pitch-fork.  Charles  Alexander 
was  only  nine  when  he  began  to  lead  the  gospel  hymns  at 
the  Sunday  school.  Through  hearing  so  much  of  Moody 
and  Sankey  his  own  ambitions  were  stirred,  and  he  used 
to  dream  of  great  meetings  and  talk  over  his  plans  with  his 
mother.  To  this  day  he  feels  happy  and  at  ease  in  presence 
of  the  largest  crowds.  If  nervousness  ever  assails  him,  it  is 
in  small  companies.  Three  times  over  he  read  the  Life 
of  P.  P.  Bliss,  some  of  whose  songs  are  never  likely  to  be 
superseded  in  the  country  districts  of  America. 

Mr.  Alexander  receiveji  what  he  describes  as  a  "  verj' 
old-fashioned  education."  The  free  school  system  was 
unknown  in  his  district,  but  an  old  lady — the  widow  of 
a  Presbyterian  minister — gathered  a  little  class  of  children. 
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and  instructed  them  in  the  rudiments  of  English.  They 
had  "Webster's  Complete  Spelling  Book,"  the  Shorter 
Catechism,  and  the  New  Testament,  from  which  they 
read  three  times  a  day.  Mr.  Alexander  could  once  repeat 
the  whole  of  the  Shorter  Catechism,  with  the  Scripture 
proofs. 

A  book  which  greatly  pleased  him  as  a  boy  was  Leigh 
Richmond's  "The  Dairyman's  Daughter."  There  were 
many  serious  books  in  his  father's  house,  for  an  old  library 
belonging  to  some  minister  had  been  purchased.  Pike's 
"  Guide  for  Young  Disciples,  "  and  Doddridge's  "  Rise  and 
Progress  of  Religion  in  the  Soul  "  were  read  more  than  once 
in  default  of  lighter  literature. 

At  Maryville  College  he  received  his  later  education, 
and  while  there  he  was  occupied  in  organising  concerts, 
commencement  exercises,  and  musical  services.  The  man 
who  taught  him  most  was  Mr.  Tomlin,  the  director  of 
the  Appolo  Club  in  Chicago,  and  one  of  the  most  skilful 
musicians  he  has  ever  known.  He  had  a  chorus  of  his 
own,  like  our  Bach  Choir,  and  gave  Mr.  Alexander  much 
encouragement  and  guidance. 

At  the  Moody  Bible  Institute  in  Chicago,  Dr.  Torrey 
and  Mr.  Alexander  met  in  1892,  and  there  for  three  years 
the  younger  man  was  occupied  in  teaching  and  learning. 
His  solo  singing  was  in  great  request,  for  he  has  a  fine 
baritone  voice.  The  clearness  of  his  enunciation  makes 
every  word  distinctly  audible,  and  the  depth  and  feeling  with 
which  he  sings  brings  out  the  fullest  meaning  of  the  author. 

For  eight  years  he  travelled  with  Mr.  M.  B.  Williams  on 
evangelistic  tours  in  America,  and  joined  Dr.  Torrey  in 
1902  at  Melbourne.  They  have  worked  together  ever 
since,  and  the  friendship  that  began  at  Chicago  has 
deepened  into  a  sincere  affection  on  both  sides. 

Mr.  Alexander's  wedding  to  Miss  Helen  Cadbury  took 
place  on  July  14th,  in  the  Old  Quaker  Meeting  House,  in 
Bull  Street,  Birmingham.  He  saw  Miss  Cadbury  for  the 
first  time  in  the  Bingley  Hall,  where  she  occupied  a  place 
with  her  mother  in  the  reserved  seats.  Miss  Cadbury 
threw  her  energies  and  talent  into  the  mission,  and  became 
one  of  the  most  earnest  of  a  large  band  of  workers.  During 
the  mission  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  were  enter- 
tained on  rest  days  at  the  Manor  House,  Bournville, 
the  residence  of  Mr.  George  Cadbury,  and  later,  members 
of   the  mission  staff  were   entertained   at   Mrs.   Cadbury's 


house,  Uffculme,  Moor  Green,  which  is  close  to  Mr. 
Chamberlain's  seat  at  Highbury.  Very  few  words  could 
be  exchanged  between  the  young  people  at  the  meetings, 
but  they  had  other  opportunities  for  the  formation  of  a 
friendship,  and  a  few  days  after  the  mission  had  closed  the 
engagement  of  Mr.  Alexander  and  Miss  Cadbury  was 
announced.  A  love  of  music  helped  to  draw  them  together, 
for  Miss  Cadbury  is  a  skilful  player  on  the  violin,  and 
is  fond  of  the  organ  and  piano.  Amongst  the  treasures 
of  Uffculme  is  a  magnificent  pipe  organ,  driven  by  electric 
power.  One  of  our  illustrations  shows  Miss  Cadbury 
playing  on  it.  She  has  a  talent  for  painting,  and  has 
written  some  graceful  verse.  Our  readers  may  be  interested 
in  the  following  little  poem  from  her  pen  which  we  are 
permitted  to  publish  : 

Dear  God,  Who  sendest  us  both  joy  and  pain, 

Teach  us  in  both  to  recognise  Thy  hand  ; 

For  over  all  Life's  change  of  smiles  and  tears 

Hangs  a  thick  veil  ot  mystery  ;   and  when 

Our  inner  sight  is  blinded,  and  we  grope 

For  reasons,  in  the  twihght  of  our  souls, 

By  which  to  solve  the  puzzle  Life  presents, 

All  seems  capricious.     Till,  at  length,  the  sun 

Of  Thy  great  love,  in  rising  on  our  hearts, 

Pierces  the  veil ;   and  in  the  chequered  shade 

We  slowly  learn  to  understand  Thy  plan 

Of  intermingled  grief  and  happiness. 

The  cup  of  sorrow  still  is  hard  to  drink  ; 

But  Thou  dost  share  it,  and  our  trembling  hearts 

Grow  stronger  to  endure  the  agony. 

How  gladly,   if  the  cup  be  full  of  joy, 

We  take,  as  from  a  Father's  loving  hand. 

And  find  refreshment  in  the  pure,  sweet  draught. 

Miss  Cadbury's  father,  the  late  Mr.  Richard  Cadbury, 
who  died  suddenly  at  Jerusalem  a  few  years  ago,  was  one 
of  Birmingham's  most  generous  benefactors.  He  gave  his 
own  house,  Moseley  Hall,  for  a  children's  hospital,  and 
also  founded  almshouses  at  Bournville  and  the  Working 
People's  Institute  in  the  Moseley  Road.  Miss  Cadbury 
has  from  early  girlhood  helped  forward  her  father's 
philanthropic  schemes. 

The  young  couple  sailed  by  the  Liicania  for  New 
York,  and  hope  to  visit  Mr.  Alexander's  early  home. 
They  return  in  the  autumn,  and  Mrs.  Alexander  will 
accompany  her  husband  on  the  Bolton,  Cardiff,  Liverpool, 
and  London  missions. 


Religious  Opium  Eaters 

BY    REV.    W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL,   LL.D. 


THERE  is  a  true  Christian  rest  to  be  found  and  kept  by 
recollected  believers — the  [most  coveted,  as  it  is  the  most 
precious,  of  all  things.  No  wonder  it  should  have  its  counter- 
feits ;  no  wonder  these  should  be  poisonous ;  no  wonder, 
perhaps,  that  Christians  should  resort  to  them,  since  spiiitual 
blessings  are  so  high  and  hard.  But  "to  do  without  opium," 
mental  or  spiritual  :  that  surely  is  our  highest  calling  and 
election.  For  the  use  of  opiates,  if  it  does  not  mean  ruin,  is 
always  towards  deterioration  ;  is  always  the  weakening  of  moral 
nerve  ;  always  stands  between  the  soul  and  return  to  its  true 
home. 

Tossed  amid  the  speculative  anxieties  of  the  time,  men  are 
tempted  by  ready  reliefs.  And  the  vast  majority,  who  are 
anxious  simply  because  others  are  anxious,  are  doubly  tempted. 
The  problems  which  exercise  the  student  are  long  in  reaching 
the  mass.  Intellectually  the  multitude  are  still  centuries  back. 
They  read  only  newspapers,  and  pass  over  in  them  whatever 
they  do  not  understand  at  a  glance.  During  the  discussion  of 
new  speculations  there  is  at  their  heart  a  secret  hope  that 
by-and-by  this  confusion  will  pass,  and  the  old  belief  return  in 
power.  This  may  be  cherished  in  sullen  silence,  in  charitable 
anticipation,  or  in  vehement  protest,  but  it  is  the  same  whatever 
expression  it  finds.  It  fancies  that  presently  the  machinery 
will  reverse  its  action  and  go  back  to  another  age.  Some, 
puzzled  and  angry,  take  down  their  old  schoolbooks,  their 
grammars  and  dictionaries,  to  settle  the  troubles  that  buzz  and 


sting  round  them  like  gnats— the  creatures,  as  they  think,  of 
a  day. 

This  nostrum  is  a  mere  opiate.  The  Spirit  of  Truth  has  not 
given  over  guiding  His  Church.  We  shall  not  be  able  one  day 
to  forget  the  whole  speculative  and  critical  movement  as  a 
futile  and  feverish  dream.  We  shall  not  be  able  to  set  aside 
any  period  in  the  life  of  the  wonderful  Church  of  Christ  as  a 
time  during  which  Satan  was  loosed.  Rather  we  are  only  at 
the  beginning  of  the  great  questionings  that  will  search  and  try 
us  till  the  reconciliation  is  reached.  Ten  years  after  this,  what 
is  spoken  of  as  yet  only  in  the  scholar's  study  will  be  uttered 
from  the  housetop.  But  those  who  remain  patiently  loyal  to 
the  Spirit  of  Truth  have  nothing  to  fear. 

It  will  be  vain  to  speak  with  bitterness  of  the  ages  ot 
faith,  and  equally  vain  to  seek  release  in  what  is  called  practical 
work.  These  questions  are  trying,  and  in  moods  of  weakness 
and  reaction  we  seek  to  turn  the  key  on  them  for  a  tiine,  and 
forget  ourselves  in  labour.  It  is  useless.  They  come  back  to 
fret  us  like  ghosts  unlaid.  They  are  part  of  our  trial,  rich  in 
blessing  like  the  rest  when  manfully  faced,  but  refusing  to  be 
shirked.  We  may  meet  them  restfuUy  if  we  are  strong  in  the 
inward  witness.  He  to  whom  the  Eternal  Word  speaketh  is 
delivered  from  a  world  of  unnecessary  conceptions.  What  we 
know  is  that  we  do  not  need  to  take  Truth  into  our  private 
keeping.  It  is  greater  than  we  and  longer  lived,  and  will  issue 
at  last  victorious  from  the  strife  of  tongues. 
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The  New  Methodist  Hymn^Book 


I 


NOT  for  many  years  has  an  event  so  stirred  the 
imagination  of  the  great  Methodist  world  like  the 
publication  last  June  i  of  the  New  Hymn-Book.  For 
the  past  four  years  the  rumour  of  such  a  vast  undertaking 
has  been  abroad,  and  snatches  of  information  as  to 
the  discussions  of  the  representative  committee  who  had 
the  matter  in  hand  leaked  out  into  the  press.  Now  the 
venture  has  come  to  birth,  the  fifty  pair-horse  waggons  have 
made  their  midnight  way  to  the  railways  carrying  their 
mighty  burden  of  printed  song,  and  over  a  million  and  a 
half  of  copies  are  scattered  over  the  world.  It  is  inevitable 
that  such  a  revision  of  a  well-known  and  dearly  loved  book 
should  fail  to  pass  unchallenged,  and  for  many  weeks  a 
torrent  of  criticism  has  been  expending  itself  upon  the 
revised  collection.  But  when  all  things  are  taken  into 
sympathetic  consideration — the  affection  for  old  though 
unworthy  hymns,  the  passion  for  newness  at  any  cost,  the 
resolve  to  alter  as  little  as  possible,  the  clamour  for  recog- 
nition of  modern  writers,  the  loyalty  to  Methodist  doctrine, 
the  innumerable  suggestions,  the  demand  for  a  better 
recognition  of  the  national,  social,  and  mission  elements, 
and  the  claims  of  the  children — when  all  these  and  almost 
countless  other  considerations  are  fairly  weighed,  there 
seems  little  anxiety  as  to  the  verdict  which  will  ultimately 
be  passed.  Several  features  of  the  undertaking,  by  their 
intrinsic  interest,  ministered  largely  to  the  flutter  and 
suspense  everywhere  observable  in  Methodist  circles.  To 
begin  with,  there  was  the  illustrious  personnel  of  the  com- 
mittee— Dr.  Jenkins,  Dr.  Rigg,  Sir  Henry  Fowler,  Judge 
VVaddy,  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald,  and  many  others. 
Then  it  was  known  that  the  chairman  of  the  Tune- 
Book  Revision  Committee  was  the  distinguished  organist 
of  Westminster  Abbey,  Sir  Frederick  Bridge,  Mus.D. 
Furthermore,  the  New  Hymn-Book  was  no  longer  to  be 
confined  in  its  use  to  the  Wesleyan  body,  but  was  going 
to  be  adopted  by  the  two  sister  Churches — the  Methodist 
New  Connexion  and  the  Wesleyan  Reform  Union. 

It  would  be  possible  to  write  many  columns  on  the 
secondary  aspects  of  the  production  of  the  Methodist 
Hymn-Book,  as  it  is  now  called — of  the  five  hundred  tons  of 
carefully  selected  paper  used,  of  the  two  hundred  and  sixty 
different  styles  of  binding,  ranging  in  price  from  a  shilling 
to  three  guineas,  of  the  fierce  battles  for  retention  or  ex- 
clusion which  marked  the  monthly  meetings  of  the  committee, 
and  of  the  reminiscences,  expressions  of  private  taste,  heart- 
pangs,  and  hymnal  and  metric  disputes  called  forth,  not  to 
say  anything  of  the  deeper  and  more  perilous  matters  of 
heterodoxy  and  orthodoxy  which  an  overhauling  of  a  people's 
spiritual  songs  was  bound  to  provoke.  But  these  are  largely 
matters  which,  though  of  unquestionable  interest  and  vital 
importance,  chiefly  concern  the  Churches  whose  authorised 
hymnal  it  is  now  to  be.  But  to  all  Christian  people,  par- 
ticularly to  all  Nonconformists,  the  book  holds  a  certain 
fascination,  and  some  of  these  wider  aspects  may  be  fairly 
considered  to  belong  to  us  all.  To  begin  with,  though 
most  of  John  and  Charles  Wesley's  hymns  which  appeared 
in  the  superseded  book  reappear  in  the  new,  it  has  parted 
with  its  almost  exclusively  Wesleyan  character.  As  a  song- 
book  of  that  peculiar  fervour  and  inwardness  of  spiritual 
experience  which  made  the  old  book  such  an  instrument 
of  Methodist  doctrine,  instruction,  and  soul-culture,  the 
present  one  has  undergone  little  diminution,  if  any.  But  as 
a  book  for  the  newer  exigencies  of  modern  English  and 
Colonial  Church  life  it  is  an  undeniable  improvement,  and 


is,  perhaps,  as  good  an  illustration  of  combined  religious 
breadth  and  tolerance  with  doctrinal  loyalty  and  conser- 
vatism as  could  well  be  imagined.  Of  the  newcomers  more 
than  a  passing  word  may  be  of  interest.  The  venerable  Dr. 
Jenkins  is  the  only  living  Methodist  writer  whose  name  is 
in  both  the  old  and  the  new  book.  But  he  is  now 
reinforced  by  a  band  of  Methodist  song-writers  whom  most 
people  will  welcome.  Dr.  Stephenson,  whose  name  is 
for  ever  linked  with  the  Children's  Home  which  he 
founded,  supplied  two  new  hymns.  Mr.  C.  L.  Ford,  ol 
Bath,  Mr.  Edward  Pope,  founder  of  the  East  End  German 
Mission,  and  Mr.  J.  E.  Vanner  are  also  represented  among 
the  lay  hymn-writers.  Mrs.  Felkin,  better  known  as 
Ellen  Thorneycroft  Fowler,  contributes  a  harvest  hymn, 
beginning — 

Now  the  year  is  crowned  with  blessing, 
As  we  gather  in  the  grain. 

The  late  Judge  Waddy,  who  died  during  the  passing 
of  the  book  through  its  ordeal,  contributes  a  careful 
paraphrase  of  the  23rd  Psalm : 

Jesus  my  Shepherd  my  want  shall  supply, 
Down  in  green  pastures  He  makes  me  to  lie. 

Another  new  Methodist  writer  who  appears  here  is  James 
Smetham — poor  James  Smetham,  whose  lines  will  touch 
into  life  again  the  memory  of  his  pathetic  career : 

While  ebbing  nature  grieves, 

My  God,  my  portion  be, 
Until  the  hour  which  gives 

My  spirit  back  to  Thee. 

The  famous  Latin  and  Greek  hymns  are  not  always  adapted 
for  use  in  Methodist  services,  but  some  acceptable  additions 
have  been  made  to  a  stately  portion  of  the  old  book  which 
was  somewhat  thin.  St.  Ambrose  is  now  represented  by 
a  second-line  translation  by  John  Chandler : 

O  Jesu,  Lord  of  heavenly  grace. 

Theodulph's  hymn  for  Palm  Sunday,  written  more  than  a 
thousand  years  ago,  is  also  here,  together  with  : 

O  sacred  Head  once  wounded, 

by  the  author  of  "Jesu,  the  very  thought  of  Thee," 
Bernard  of  Clairvaux,  the  greatest  poet  of  the  Greek 
Church.  Two  English  poetesses,  Christina  Rossetti  and 
Adelaide  Procter,  have  also  won  their  way  into  the  Methodist 
Hymn-Book,  the  first  by — 

None  other  Lamb,  none  other  Name ; 
and  the  second  by — 

I  don't  ask,  O  Lord,  that  life  may  be, 
A  pleasant  road, 

and  two  others.  Many  of  the  children's  favourites  are 
here,  conspicuous  among  them  being  Charles  Wesley's 
"  Gentle  Jesu,  meek  and  mild." 

By  surely  a  unanimous  consent.  Cardinal  Newman's 
two  great  hymns  are  here,  "  Lead,  kindly  Light,"  and 
"  Praise  to  the  Holiest,"  taken  from  The  Dream  of 
Gerontius.  The  pathos  of  Haworth  Parsonage  seizes  on 
us  as  we  turn  to  No.  816 — 

I  hoped  that  with  the  brave  and  strong 
My  portioned  task  might  lie, 

from  the  pen  of  that  caged  and  ardent  spirit,  Anne  Bronte. 
Another  writer  whose  name  will  stir  the  joy  of  every  Wesley 
Guild  and  Literary  Society  secretary,  as  he  recalls  the  past 
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difficulty  he  has  had  in  finding  a  suitable  hymn  for  opening, 
is  that  of  Charles  Kingsley,  to  whose  name  appears  here — 

From  Thee  all  skill  and  science  flow, 

All  pity,  care,  and  love  ; 
All  calm  and  courage,  faith  and  hope  : 

O  pour  them  from  above. 

The  committee  are  much  to  be  congratulated  on 
having  gone  yet  further  afield  in  their  quest,  and  for  having 
included  John  Addington  Symonds's  noble  hymn^ 

These  things  shall  be  !  a  loftier  race 

Than  e'er  the  world  hath  known  shall  rise, 

With  flame  of  freedom  in  their  souls, 
And  light  of  knowledge  in  their  eyes. 

It  will  perhaps  astonish  some  few  of  the  old  class-leaders 
of  Methodism  to  see  the  names  of  Lord  Tennyson,  Oliver 
Wendell  Holmes,  and  Whittier  here.  But  without  "  Sunset 
and  Evening  Star,"  "  Thou  gracious  God,  whose  mercy 
lends  the  light  of  hoine,  the  smile  of  friends,"  and— 

O  Lord  and  Master  of  us  all, 

Whate'er  our  name  or  sign  ; 
We  own  Thy  sway,  we  hear  Thy  call. 

We  test  our  lives  by  Thine, 

the  book  could  only  have  been  called  incomplete  by 
many.     Thomas  Binney's  noble  hymn  is  here  : 

Eternal  Light  !   Eternal  Light  ! 
How  pure  the  soul  must  be, 

while  Bishop  Bickersteth  appears  for  the  first  time  with 
three  hymns,  among  them  the  well-known 

O  God,  the  Rock  of  Ages, 

Who  evermore  hast  been  ; 
What  time  the  tempest  rages, 

Our  dwelling-place  serene. 

Of  the  minutiae  of  the  book  it  is  impossible  to  give  any 
adequate  idea.  Punctuation  has  been  altered,  lost  verses 
restored,  faulty  lines  and  rhymes  strengthened,  and  weak, 
not  to  say  foolish,  verses  and  phrases  deleted  altogether. 
As  examples,  however,  it  is  to  be  noted  that  whereas 
Schaffler's  great  hymn  used  to  run — 

Yes  !   self-sufficient  as  Thou  art. 

Thou  dost  desire  my  worthless  heart,  • 

it  now  runs — 

Yet  !   self-sufficient,  etc. 

And  in  Gerhardt's  hymn — 

My  Saviour  !   how  shall  I  proclaim. 
How  pay  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  ? 

the  old  book  used  to  have  it — 

.  .   .  Now  shall  I  proclaim  ? 

How  pay  the  mighty  debt  I  owe  ? — 

a  quite  diflferent  meaning.  Many  will  doubtless  be  dis- 
appointed to  find  that  the  refrain  in  Dean  Milman's  tender 
hymn,  "  Jesu,  Son  of  Mary,  hear,"  has  been  left  as  it  is  in 
the  former  book — 

Jesu,  Son  of  David,  hear, 
also  that  the  opening  of  the  last  verse  of  "  Abide  with  me  " 
has  not  been  restored  to  its  original  form — 

Hold  Thou  Thy  Cross  before  my  closing  eyes. 
Methodists  have  always  sung — 

Reveal  Thyself  before  my  closing  eyes. 
For  the  omission  of  some  hymns  gratitude  is  too  weak  a 
word,  and  few  tears  will  be  shed  when  it  is  found — if  it  ever 
is  unless  attention  is  drawn  to  it — that — 

O  may  Thy  powerful  word 

Inspire  a  feeble  worm 
To  rush  into  Thy  kingdom.   Lord, 

And  take  it  as  by  storm, 

has  dropped  out. 


The  new  book,  as  is  well  known,  is  accompanied  by  a 
revised  tune-book.  And  it  is  guarantee  for  many  desirable 
and  necessary  changes  and  revisions  and  redistributions, 
to  be  reminded  that  Sir  Frederick  Bridge  has  been  at  the 
head  of  this  department.  Sir  Frederick  himself  has  beer* 
good  enough  to  make  open  confession  of  some  of  the 
principles  that  have  guided  him  in  his  work.  While 
anxious  to  retain  tunes  wedded  by  long  association  to 
certain  words,  he  says  that  all  the  members  of  his  staff 
exhibited  "  a  broad-minded  desire  to  get  a  better  one  if 
possible."  "That  every  tune  is  first-rate,"  he  goes  on  to- 
say,  "it  would  be  absurd  to  claim.  That  will  never  be 
admitted  by  any  one  ;  but  I  am  convinced  that  all  fair- 
minded  people  will  admit  that  the  greater  number  of  the 
tunes  are  deservedly  in  the  book."  Further,  he  says,  "  I 
particularly  desired  to  insert  the  tunes  in  their  purity  and 
grandeur.  When  it  was  possible  to  put  the  tune  back  to- 
its  original  harmony,  I  have  generally  done  so."  It  is 
interesting  to  find  so  great  a  critic  of  church  music  con- 
fessing that  the  tune  to  "  Now  I  have  found  the  ground 
wherein,"  so  familiar  to  Methodists,  was  new  to  him.  He 
also  says  that  Hotham,  the  original  tune  to  "  Jesu,  lover  of 
my  soul,"  composed  by  Charles  Wesley,  organist  to  the 
King,  is  more  than  well  worth  preserving.  Sir  Frederick 
has  had  the  good  fortune  to  secure  new  tunes  from  many 
distinguished  men ;  among  them  Sir  H.  Parry,  Sir  A. 
Mackenzie,  Sir  George  Martin,  Sir  Charles  Stanford,  Dr. 
Keston,  of  Peterborough,  and  Dr.  Bridge,  of  Chester.  He 
says  himself  that  he  wishes  special  attention  to  be  called  to- 
Sir  H.  Parry's  splendid  setting  of  the  well-known  words, 
"  In  age  and  feebleness  extreme " — words  sacred  to 
Methodists — which  he  resolved  to  have  set  by  "the  best 
composer  I  could  secure,  and  I  shall  be  surprised  if  this- 
fine  setting  is  not  looked  upon  as  a  very  precious  pos- 
session." Two  last  remarks  of  the  great  organist,  to  whom, 
Methodists  are  so  much  indebted,  may  be  added.  He 
says,  in  speaking  of  the  duties  he  had  to  perform  as  final 
arbitrator,  "  I  hope  I  was  never  unduly  obstinate  " ;  also, 
"  I  can  truly  say  the  work  interested  me  greatly,  and  I 
rejoiced  in  the  opportunity  of  helping  on  the  good  work  of 
Methodist  hymn-singing." 

As  to  the  adoption  of  the  new  Hymn-Book,  with  all  its 
highly  centralised  organisation  Methodism  has  no  power- 
of  bringing  this  universally  about  except  by  what  may  be 
called  moral  suasion.  Each  separate  circuit,  and  indeed 
each  separate  Church,  is  at  liberty  to  adopt  it  or  not.. 
Those  whose  memories  go  back  to  the  introduction  of  past 
revisions  confidently  predict,  however,  that  by  the  beginning 
of  1905  the  new  Methodist  Hymn-Book  will  be  found  on 
practically  every  pulpit  cushion  and  in  the  majority  of  the 
pews.  Parting  with  the  old  will  entail  heart-pangs,, 
no  doubt — 

It  lies  alone  on  a  silent  shelf. 
So  old  and  dusty  and  torn ; 

while  the  learning  of  new  numbers  is  a  task  that  thousands- 
of  members  and  scores  of  ministers  will  never  attempt,  no 
doubt.     To   the   end    of  life   they  will   think   of  "  When 
I  survey  the  wondrous  Cross  "  as  No.  700,  of  "  Jesu,  lover 
of  my  soul"  as    143,  and  "O  God  of  Bethel"  as  664. 
Ah  well !     Perhaps  they  are  right,  and  life  is  too  short  to- 
allow  of  mastery  of  more  than  one  set  of  hymn  numbers 
in    a    lifetime.       But   whether    accepted   soon   or   slowly, 
whether  approved  or  condemned  by  this  Church  board  or 
that  fastidious  critic,  one  thing  is  certain :    the  Methodist 
Church  has  now  a   Hymn-Book  that   is   not  only  worthy 
of  her,  but  which  need  not  fear  comparison  with  any  other- 
hymnal  extant. 
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Dr»  Amory  Bradford  in  London 


THE  minister  of  Montclair  Congregational  Church, 
New  Jersey,  is  ever  a  welcome  guest  in  London. 
His  services  during  the  present  summer  have  been  much 
appreciated  by  the  friends  at  Allen  Street  Church,  Kensing- 
ton, where  the  congregations  have  been  always  full,  and 
frequently  crowded.  Dr.  Bradford  have  been  a  great  travel- 
ler, having  visited  most  of  North  America,  including  Alaska. 
Until  this  year  he  had  never  seen  Norway,  and,  in  company 
with  Mr.  Edward  Spicer  and  other  friends,  he  sailed  early 
this  month  for  Bergen  by  the  Orient  steamer  Cuzco. 

In  conversation  with  a  representative  of  The  British 
Monthly  Dr.  Bradford 
spoke  of  his  interest  in 
the  great  work  which 
Mr.  Home  is  carrying 
out  at  Whitefield's.  He 
thinks  Mr.  Home  the 
finest  platform  speaker 
of  the  Free  Churches, 
and  is  full  of  admira- 
tion for  his  energy.  In 
the  Education  con- 
troversy he  warmly 
sympathises  with  the 
side  which  Mr.  Home 
has  espoused. 

"To  us  Americans," 
Dr.  Bradford  says,  "it  is 
hardly  credible  that  such 
a  Bill  could  be  intro- 
duced in  the  twentieth 
century.  The  Episco- 
palian Church  with  us 
stands  sixth  or  eighth  in 
numerical  order,  and  is 
only  about  one-sixth  as 
large  as  the  Methodist 
body.  The  feeling 
amongst  London  Free 
Churches  against  the 
Education  Act  is  as 
strong  as  ever,  I  find. 
The  phrase  of  one  of 
my  friends,  who  calls  it 
'this  wretched  business,' 
is  typical  of  the  remarks 
I  hear  everywhere.  The 
Licensing  Bill,  again, 
would  be  utterly  impos- 
sible    in     the     United 

States.  The  idea  of  endowing  the  liquor  traffic  would  be 
so  repulsive  to  our  people  that  no  politician  would  venture 
to  suggest  it.  1  think,  however,  that  Temperance  work 
is  making,  relatively,  more  rapid  progress  in  England  than 
in  America.  The  immense  increase  of  luxury  in  the  United 
States  has  brought  with  it  an  increase  of  temptation,  while 
the  pressure  of  business  life  drives  many  of  our  people  to 
drink." 

"  What  does  America  think  of  Mr.  Chamberlain's  tariff 
reforms  ?  " 

"  The  words  '  tariff  reform,' "  replied  Dr.  Bradford, 
"  have  opposite  meanings  in  England  and  America.  Tariff 
reform  in  America  is  a  movement  towards  Free  Trade. 
Mr.  Chamberlain  wants  to  move  away  from  it.  I  must 
frankly  say  that  I  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain  spoken  of  much 
more  kindly  in  my  own  country  than  here  in  England." 

Dr.  Bradford  has  a  warm  admiration  for  Mr.  Roosevelt, 
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whose  re-election  lo  the  Presidency  he  considers  cerUin. 
"Mr.  Roosevelt  is  impulsive,  and  not  always  tactful,  but  he  is 
honest,  manly,  and  true,  and  he  would  rather  lose  the  election 
than  do  an  unchristian  thing  to  win  it.  His  only  (iroliabie 
rival,  Judge  Parker,  has  been  very  l.ttle  known  in  politics." 
Turning  to  the  present  position  of  the  American  pulpit. 
Dr.  Bradford  said  that  times  have  greatly  changed  since 
Henry  Ward  Beecher  was  at  the  head  of  the  world's  preachers. 
"The  mountains  have  been  lowered  and  the  valleys  exalted. 
We  have  no  supremely  great  men,  but  the  average  is  re- 
markably high.     Amongst  our  teachers,  Eliot,  of  Harvard, 

and  Hadley,  of  Yale, 
exercise  a.striking  influ- 
ence. There  is  amongst 
us  a  strong  disinclinatior> 
for  dogmatic  theology. 
Congregations  seem  tO' 
prefer  sermons  on  criti- 
cism. Biblical  history, 
and  moral  problems. 
The  writings  of  Pro- 
fessor William  James, 
Dr.  Royce,  and  Dr. 
George  H.  Palmer  are 
amongst  the  most  forma- 
tive forces  of  the  hour. 

'  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott 
stands  at  the  head  of  the 
American  pulpit.  Unri- 
valled as  orator,  majestic 
in  presence,  and  gifted 
with  an  attractive  voice 
and  manner,  he  is  an 
ideal  expositor.  Dr. 
George  Gordon,  of 
Boston,  has  an  almost 
equally  high  reputation. 
For  pure  oratory  there 
is  no  one  to  equal  Dr. 
Gunsaulus,  of  Chicago; 
and  Dr.  Hillis,  the  suc- 
cessor of  Beecher,  has 
countless  admirers." 

While  praising  his 
American  brethren,  Dr. 
Bradford  was  no  less, 
cordial  in  acknowledging 
the  growing  fame  of  Mr. 
Campbell,  Mr.  Jowett, 
Dr.  Horton,  and  Mr. 
Jones,  of  Bournemouth.  Dr.  Bradford  heard  Mr.  Campbell 
in  the  United  States,  when  he  preached  at  Montclair,  and  was. 
impressed  by  the  genuineness,  the  simple,  strenuous  spirit 
of  the  man.  "  As  a  pulpit  force,"  he  said,  "  Mr.  Campbell 
will  compare  with  the  best  preachers  of  any  country." 

Dr.  Amory  Bradford  hopes  to  publish,  in  the  spring,  a 
new  book  entitled  "The  Inward  Light."  It  will  deal  with 
the  work  of  the  Holy  Spirit  as  leader  and  teacher  of  the 
saints.  He  is  closing  in  October  his  three  years'  term  of 
service  as  Moderator  of  the  National  Council  of  Congrega- 
tional Churches  of  the  United  States.  There  are  many  at 
Kensington  and  elsewhere  who  would  have  rejoiced  to  learn 
that  Dr.  Bradford  was  disposed  to  place  his  great  abilities, 
his  high  pulpit  reputation,  and  his  wide  personal  influence 
at  the  service  of  the  churches  in  London.  But  after  thirty- 
four  years  in  one  pastorate,  he  feels,  like  Dr.  Clifford,  that 
each  year  binds  him  more  closely  to  his  early  friends. 
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Some  Notes  on  New  Books 


"  Clerical  CamoeS,"  by  Rev.  T.  H.  Walker  Uddingston 
(Messrs.  Inglis,  Ker  &  Co.,  Glasgow,  is.  bd.)  This  little  volume 
contains  a  series  of  pen-portraits  of  typical  Scottish  ministers 
■during  the  past  two  generations.  All  the  denominations  are 
fairly  represented,  and  it  says  much  for  the  writer's  catholicity 
that  it  is  difficult  to  discover  from  his  sketches  the  Church  to 
which  he  belongs,  so  sympathetically  is  each  drawn.  Mr. 
Walker's  contributions  are  appreciations  of,  rather  than  critical 
pronouncements  upon,  the  men  with  whom  he  deals.  Bearing 
his  standpoint  in  mind,  he  has  acquitted  himself  well.  His 
sketches  of  the  late  Dr.  John  Caird,  Principal  of  Glasgow 
University,  the  late  Dr.  John  Cairns,  Dr.  Whyte,  and  Dr. 
Rainy,  are  deftly  drawn,  and  to  say  that  they  are  lifelike  is  to  say 
much.  How  true  it  is,  for  e.\ample,  that  the  three  dominating 
forces  in  Dr.  John  Cairns's  life  was  his  love  of  knowledge,  his 
love  of  work,  and  his  love  of  God.  Mr.  Walker  writes  as  one 
who  has  the  observant  eye,  for  the  little  touches  he  adds  here 
and  there  to  his  portraits,  giving  life  and  meaning  to  the  whole, 
show  that  he  has  spared  no  pains  to  become  fully  acquainted  with 
his  subjects,  and  to  form  a  just  estimate  of  their  character  and 
attainments.  The  sketches,  although  penned  from  a  sympathetic 
standpoint,  avoid  panegyric.  Mr.  Walker  shows  a  desire 
throughout  to  be  fair-minded,  and  few  will  be  disposed  to  say 
that  he  has  not  succeeded.  He  writes  in  an  easy,  flowing  style, 
which  is  admirably  adapted  for  this  class  of  work.  The 
book  in  every  way  is  eminently  readable,  and  we  trust  that 
it  will  be  widely  read. 

«  ♦  *  *  * 

"  The  Lady  of  the  Lake,"  by  Sir  Walter  Scott  (Messrs. 
A.  &  C.  Black,  5J.).  A  century  will  soon  have  passed  since 
Scott's  martial  poem  was  hailed  with  an  ecstasy  of  delight  by  a 
host  of  readers  fresh  from  the  perusal  of  "The  Lay  of  the  Last 
Minstrel"  and  "Marmion."  The  late  Mr.  R.  H.  Hutton  was  wont 
to  regard  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  as  a  versified  novelette  rather 
than  as  a  poem.  But  characterise  it  as  we  may,  the  fact 
remains  that  the  poem  even  surpassed  Scott's  former  triumphs, 
and  from  the  start  its  popularity  with  all  classes  was  very 
great.  Who  is  there  that  does  not  remember  the  story,  told  by 
Lockhart,  of  how,  when  posted  with  his  regiment  on  the  lines 
of  Torres  Vedras,  Sir  Adam  Fergusson  read  Canto  VL  with 
magnificent  effect  to  the  troops,  while  they  lay  exposed  to  the 
enemy's  fire? — an  incident  quite  as  dramatic  in  its  way  as  that  of 
General  Wolfe  reading  Gray's  "Elegy"  to  his  men  as  they  floated 
up  the  St.  Lawrence  in  the  silent  watches  of  the  night.  Not  the 
least  interesting  effect  of  "The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  was  to  throw  a 
romantic  glamour  round  one  of  the  most  charming  regions  of  the 
Perthshire  Highlands,  with  the  result  that  summer  after  summer 
thousands  of  visitors  are  attracted  to  this  enchanted  land,  made 
famous  by  the  genius  of  the  Great  Magician.  It  is  to  the  visitor 
to  the  Trossachs  that  Messrs.  Black's  new  edition  of  "  The  Lady 
of  the  Lake  "  will  specially  appeal.  Here  you  have  the  text  of 
the  poem  printed  in  clear,  readable  type,  and  interspersed  with 
fifty  full-page  illustrations  of  the  classic  country,  eight  being  in 
■colour  from  drawings  by  Sutton  Palmer.  These  are  excellently 
finished,  and  as  they  include  all  the  well-known  landscapes  in 
■"The  Lady  of  the  Lake"  country,  and  even  beyond  it,  we  cannot 
imagine  a  finer  vade  vieaim  to  those  who  purpose  visiting  the 
far-famed  Trossachs,  or  a  finer  souvenir  for  those  who  have. 
The  volume  is  greatly  enhanced  by  the  topographical  notes  of 
the  late  Sir  George  Biddell  Airy,  K.C.B.,  and  textual  notes  by 
Mr.  Andrew  Lang.  Without  a  doubt,  this  is  one  of  the  finest 
editions  of  Scott's  poem  that  has  ever  been  issued. 


"The  Burns  Country,"  by  Charles  S.  Dougall,  M.A., 
Headmaster  of  Dollar  Institution  (London  :  A.  &  C.  Black,  bs.). 
— This  is  a  volume  which  is  sure  of  a  warm  welcome  from  all 
admirers  of  Burns.  Hitherto  the  visitor  to  the  homes  and 
haunts  of  the  poet  has  been  mainly  dependent  upon  the  local 
guide  book,  which  is  usually  unattractive,  untrustworthy,  and 
badly  written.  Happily  this  is  now  no  longer  necessary. 
Messrs.  Black  have  put  forth  a  work  which  is  destined  to 
become  /he  book  on  the  district,  and  to  be  as  popular  as  the 
companion  volume  on   the  Scott  country.     Mr.    Dougall   has 


done  his  work  with  such  skill  and  thoroughness  that  it  will 
never  require  to  be  done  over  again,  and  that  is  saying  a  good 
deal.  A  Burns  enthusiast,  he  has  visited  every  part  of  the 
country  of  which  he  writes,  and  the  result  is  a  book  which,  for 
fulness  of  knowledge,  painstaking  accuracy,  and  literary  charm, 
need  fear  no  rival.  Add  to  the  excellencies  of  the  letterpress, 
the  fifty  full  page  illustrations  reproduced  in  the  most  attractive 
form,  and  you  have  a  book  which  no  educated  traveller  in  the 
land  of  Burns  can  be  without.  Even  by  admirers  of  the  poet 
who  have  never  seen  Ayrshire  and  Dumfriesshire  Mr.  Dougall's 
book  will  be  perused  with  both  profit  and  pleasure,  so  vividly 
are  the  places  and  scenes  associated  with  Scotland's  national 
bard  set  before  them. 


Eras  of  Nonconformity  (London  :  Thomas  Law,  \s.  6d.). 
—  We  have  pleasure  in  drawing  the  attention  of  our  readers  to 
two  new  volumes  issued  in  this  admirable  series,  which  is  being 
edited  by  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home,  M.A. — "The  Story 
of  the  Anabaptists,"  by  Rev.  E.  C.  Pike,  B.A.,  and  "  From  the 
Restoration  to  the  Revolution,"  by  Rev.  John  Brown,  D.D. 
Mr.  Pike  has  made  the  most  of  a  rather  obscure  period  of 
Church  history.  The  Anabaptists,  as  he  brings  out  most 
forcibly  in  a  brightly  written  narrative,  have  played  no  incon- 
siderable part  in  the  religious  history  of  the  world,  but  they  are 
a  people  whose  doings  belong  rather  to  the  by-paths  of  history, 
and  for  that  very  reason  are  less  interesting  to  the  general 
reader.  But  the  Anabaptist  movement  ought  to  be  known  if 
Nonconformity  in  its  historical  aspect  is  to  be  properly  under- 
stood. It  is  a  long  and  complicated  story  no  doubt,  but  in  Mr. 
Pike's  book  the  salient  points  are  skilfully  put,  and  there  is 
ample  evidence  that  the  writer  has  spared  no  pains  to  make 
himself  familiar  with  all  the  literature  bearing  upon  his  subject. 
The  story  is  extremely  well-told,  and  it  is  never  dull,  which, 
looking  to  the  obscurity  of  Anabaptist  history,  it  might  well  have 
been.  The  other  volume  will  rank  as  perhaps  the  most  im- 
portant in  the  series,  for  it  was  during  this  period  (1660 — 1668) 
that  Nonconformity  practically  came  into  being,  or,  as  the 
writer  puts  it,  "took  separate  and  organised  form  in  English 
life."  For  the  treatment  of  this  era  Mr.  Home  has  been 
particularly  fortunate  in  enlisting  the  scholarly  pen  of  the 
author  of  "John  Bunyan  :  His  Life,  Times,  and  Work."  Dr. 
Brown  knows  the  period  as  no  other  living  Nonconformist 
does,  and  he  sheds  a  light  upon  it  such  as  is  only  possible 
where  a  masterly  acquaintance  with  the  facts,  a  fine  critical 
sense,  and  literary  grace  are  in  evidence.  This  book  will 
go  far  to  make  the  series  a  success.  We  are  glad  to 
note  that  Dr.  Brown  is  also  to  contribute  the  volume  on 
"  Commonwealth  England." 

*  *  *  *  * 

"  Lessons  from  the  Cross,"  by  Rev.  Charles  Brown 
(London:  Thomas  Law,  is.  60'.).— This  is  the  second  of  a  series 
of  little  books  on  the  devout  life  which  is  being  edited  by 
the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A.  It  consists  of  a  number  of 
addresses  which  were  given  by  the  author  to  his  own  congrega- 
tion. Mr.  Brown  says  that  "  they  make  no  pretence  to 
originality  of  thought  or  expression,"  but  there  will  be  few 
readers  who  will  not  admit  that  the  addresses  considerably 
belie  the  modest  confession  of  the  author.  Each  aspect  of  the 
great  theme  with  which  they  deal  is  simply  yet  suggestively 
treated,  and  none  can  rise  from  a  perusal  of  Mr.  Brown's  pages 
without  being,  at  least  to  some  extent,  spiritually  their  debtor. 
We  trust  that  this  series  of  little  books  will  meet  with  a  large 
circle  of  readers.  The  spiritual  and  devotional  aspects  of  religion 
are  apt  to  be  lost  sight  of  in  these  hurry-scurrying  days,  and 
perhaps  they  are  not  emphasised  as  they  might  be.  The 
little  volumes  which  Mr.  Meyer  is  editing  are  therefore  doing 
a  useful  and  much-needed  work  in  drawing  attention  to  the 
essential  inwardness  of  the  Christian  faith.  .-Vmong  the  con- 
tributors to  the  series  are  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan,  Dr.  Townsend, 
Dr.  Barrett,  Dr.  Monro  Gilson,  Dr.  Rendel  Harris,  Dr.  Horton, 
Dr.  Meharry,  Dr.  Hanson,  and  the  editor,  Mr.  Meyer— a 
representative  group  of  Nonconformist  preachers  and  teachers. 

W.  F.  G. 
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The   Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER    XI 


A  TRANSITION 


WHEN  she  had  locked  her  door,  Gabrielle's  arms  fell  to 
her  side  and  she  stood  motionless  for  some  seconds, 
staring  blankly  before  her.  Her  eyes  were  still  filled  with  the 
vision  which  had  wrought  within  her  such  an  agonising  revulsion 
of  feeling.  She  saw  the  tall,  graceful  form,  the  head  so  proudly 
carried  with  its  crown  of  raven  black  hair,  half-veiled  by  the 
fluttering  scarlet  kerchief.  She  needed  no  nearer  view,  for 
Theyn's  pictures  had  shown  her  that  the  woman  was  superbly 
handsome  with  the  flashing  dark  eyes  and  warm  colour  which 
render  Southern  beauty  so  fascinating.  And  this  woman  she 
had  seen  moving,  with  the  air  of  one  at  home,  in  the  garden 
of  the  house  belonging  to  Basil  Theyn  ! 

The  innuendoes  of  Signora  Simonetti  had  been  hardly 
needed  to  make  Gabrielle  grasp  the  situation  as  that  lady  in- 
tended that  she  should.  She  was  no  ine.xperienced  girl. 
Though  her  husband  had  been 
cruel  to  her,  he  had  not  done 
her  the  worst  wrong  a  man  can 
inflict  on  his  wife  ;  yet  her  ten 
years  of  married  life  had  brought 
her  knowledge  of  the  world  and 
certain  repulsive  phases  of  the 
life  of  men.  Her  heart  cried 
out  with  fierce  indignation 
against  Theyn  because  he  was 
not  the  man  she  had  imagined 
him  to  be.  She  told  herself 
that  she  hated  him,  even  while 
the  keen  torture  of  jealousy 
made  her  aware  how  completely 
he  had  won  her  heart.  She 
had  not  known  jealousy  before, 
because  she  had  not  known 
love. 

And  now  the  sharp,  cruel 
pain  came  accompanied  by 
scathing  contempt  —  contempt 
both  for  herself  and  for  him. 
That  she  should  have  given  her 
heart  so  utterly  to  one  of  whom 
she  knew  so  little  !  That  she 
should  have  imagined  him  so 
much  nobler  and  better  than 
other  men,  and  have  suffered 
him  to  become  such  a  potent 
influence  in  her  life  that  her 
existence  seemed  to  shrivel  and 
darken  when  she  thought  of 
living  on  without  this  love  that 
had  come  unbidden  to  her 
heart  !  Yet  even  while  she 
reproached  herself,  she  felt  that 
there  was  an  inevitableness 
about  it  that  freed  her  from 
blame. 

Gabrielle  roused  herself  and 
began  to  put  off  her  walking 
dress.  If  only  she  could  as 
easily  have  laid  aside  the  burden 
.  of  her  wounded  heart  !  She 
lashed  her  pride  that  it  might 
spurn  the  idea  of  love.  Now 
she  knew  the  kind  of  man 
Theyn  was,  she  would  not  suffei 
him  to  destroy  her  peace  of 
mind.  She  wanted  no  more 
of  his  friendship.  She  remem- 
bered with  a  throb  of  painful 
shame     that     he     had     never 


spoken  or  hinted  at  aught  but  friendship  between  them. 
Her  face  burned  as  she  reflected  that  she,  who  had  repudiated 
the  thought  of  a  second  marriage,  had  given  her  heart  to  this 
man  unsought.  How  had  she  been  so  beguiled  .'  Was  it  a 
judgment  on  her  for  her  callousness  when  she  heard  of  her 
husband's  death?  Ah  I  truly  she  knew  now  what  it  was  to  be 
widowed  ! 

With  the  thought  anger  and  scorn  suddenly  dissolved  in 
grief,  and  she  threw  herself  face  downward  on  the  bed,  sobbing 
in  utter  hopeless  abandonment.  She  loved  this  man  with  all 
her  soul  ;  and  life  was  dark,  hopeless,  and  impossible  because 
he  was  unworthy. 

"  I  cannot  bear  it  1  I  cannot  go  on  living,"  she  cried 
aloud.  Wild  notions,  born  of  maddening  despair,  flitted 
before  her  mind.  She  counted  her  years  and  found  them 
too  few  ;  she  looked  into  the  vista  of  the  future  and  found 
it  far  too  long.  She  recalled  the  accident  that  had  cut 
short   the   life   of   Abel    Grant,   and    longed   that    some   such 
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fate   might  befall  her.     Did   death   ever   come   to   those   who 
yearned  for  its  approach  ? 

Her  little  dog  came  to  the  door  of  her  room  and  whimpered 
and  whined  for  admission  ;  but  she  hardened  her  heart  against 
him.  He  was  Theyn's  gift,  a  factor  in  the  delusion  which  had 
led  her  into  such  hopeless  anguish.  When  she  heard  Mar- 
cella's  step  on  the  stairs,  she  rose  and  fastened  the  door  which 
led  from  her  room  into  that  of  her  maid.  Marcella  was  in 
despair  at  the  thought  of  her  mistress  fasting  for  so  many 
hours  ;  but  had  to  be  satisfied  with  her  assurances  that  she 
needed  only  rest,  and  desired  to  be  left  alone. 

Distressed  by  the  brief,  faint  answers  that  came  to  her  from 
behind  the  closed  door,  it  was  long  ere  Marcella  could  sleep 
that  night  ;  but  her  mistress  was  more  wakeful.  Through  all 
the  long  hours  she  never  lost  consciousness. 

In  the  early  morning  an  idea  came  to  her.  She  must  go 
away.  She  could  not  meet  Theyn  again.  She  must  depart 
before  his  foot  was  sufficiently  recovered  to  allow  of  his 
leaving  the  house.  The  question  followed — "  Where  should 
she  go?" 

No  other  resort  along  that  sunny  coast  would  do.  She 
must  go  to  a  distance.  The  thought  of  blue  skies  and 
buoyant  sunlit  seas  and  radiant  sunsets  had  grown  distaste- 
ful to  her,  for  all  these  things  were  associated  with  Theyn. 
She  must  get  far  from  all  that  would  remind  her  of  the  past 
few  weeks,  so  perilously  sweet  and  delusive.  England  was 
the  place.  The  foggy,  gloomy  clime,  where  winter  banishes 
the  sun  and  holds  the  eartli  in  a  hard  grip,  seemed  congenial 
to  her  now. 

Gabrielle  felt  ill  when  she  rose,  and  Marcella  was  shocked 
to  see  her  white,  haggard  face,  though  she  had  the  wisdom 
not  to  remark  upon  her  mistress'  changed  appearance.  But 
her  bath  and  the  cup  of  tea  Marcella  brought  her  gave  her 
energy,  and  she  made  her  toilette  with  tremulous  haste. 

"Not  that  dress,  Marcella,"  she  said  when  her  maid  took 
out  a  grey  gown  ;  "  I  will  wear  black  to-day." 

Marcella  made  no  comment,  but  she  wondered  as  she 
helped  Gabrielle  to  array  herself  in  a  gown  of  unrelieved 
black,  which  accentuated  the  wanness  of  her  looks.  She 
had  still  more  cause  to  marvel  a  little  later  when  Gabrielle 
announced  her  intention  of  starting  for  London  on  the 
following  day. 

In  vain  Marcella  ventured  to  remonstrate,  urging  that  her 
mistress  was  hardly  fit  to  undertake  a  journey.  Gabrielle  was 
not  in  a  mood  to  be  checked.  Intimate  as  were  her  relations 
with  her  maid,  Gabrielle  never  allowed  their  positions  to 
become  reversed,  and  Marcella  was  made  to  know,  on  this 
occasion,  that  her  duty  was  to  obey. 

Gabrielle's  mind  was  swayed  by  a  strong  desire  to  get  as 
far  from  Theyn  as  possible.  It  would  be  a  relief  to  know  that 
the  sea  lay  between  them.  In  England  she  might  begin  to 
be  herself  again,  it  seemed  to  her,  to  possess  her  own  soul 
once  more,  to  be  free  of  this  pain,  which  was  like  a  cruel 
constraint,  fettering  the  spirit  which  so  short  a  time  before 
had  been  rejoicing  in  its  freedom. 

Gabrielle  gave  her  orders  with  decision  and  energy.  There 
was  a  great  deal  to  be  done  ere  they  could  quit  the  villa. 
As  she  hardly  expected  that  she  would  return  to  dwell  there 
again,  it  was  necessary  to  leave  things  in  such  a  way  that 
her  possessions  could  easily  be  forwarded  to  her  when  her 
term  of  occupancy  was  ended.  In  spite  of  her  sleepless 
night,  Gabrielle's  mind  was  strangely  alert.  She  was  more 
quick  to  plan  than  Marcella,  and  overlooked  no  detail.  She 
worked  with  untiring  energy,  and  by  an  early  hour  of  the 
afternoon  the  trunks  were  packed  and  everything  in  order 
for  their  departure. 

Lupo  had  been  running  to  and  fro,  and  watching  their 
preparations  with  uneasy  eyes.  Gabrielle  pushed  him  aside 
when  he  fawned  on  her.  The  faithful  creature,  missing  her 
caresses,  and  dimly  aware  that  something  was  wrong,  grew 
more  and  more  unhappy,  yet  lost  no  opportunity  of  manifesting 
his  affection  for  his  mistress.  At  last  Gabrielle's  heart 
smote  her  for  her  unkindness  to  him.  What  had  he  done 
that  she  should  vent  on  him  the  bitterness  of  her  spirit  ? 
She  sank  into  a  chair,  and  taking  Lupo  in  her  arms, 
laid  his  soft  head  against  her  cheek.  Some  tears  fell  on 
his  little  black  nose.  He  turned  and  licked  her  cheek  with 
eager  affection. 


"  Marcella,"  said  Gabrielle  after  a  minute,  "  what  shall  I 
do  with  Lupo  ?  We  cannot  take  him  with  us.  He  would  be 
an  impossible  travelling  companion.  Besides,  I  remember 
hearing,  when  we  were  at  the  hotel,  that  no  one  is  per- 
mitted to  take  a  dog  into  England  just  now." 

'■  No,    we    cannot    take     him,"     said    Marcella.     "  Would 

you ■"    She    paused.    She  had  been  about  to  say,  "Would 

you  ask  Mr.  Theyn  to  take  care  of  him?"  but  some  instinct 
withheld  her  fronr  uttering  his  name.  She  said  instead, 
"Would  it  do  to  leave  him  here  with  Antonio?" 

"No,"  said  Gabrielle,  ''poor  Lupo  would  fret  sorely  if  he 
were  left  alone  in  this  house.  I  wonder  if  Signora  Simonetti 
would  take  care  of  him  for  me  ?  '' 

She  named  the  lady  with  reluctance.  The  very  thought 
of  Signora  Simonetti  was  painful  to  her,  recalling  as  it  did 
the  sharp,  cruel  agony  of  the  hour  which  had  brought  her 
such  enlightenment. 

"  She  would  be  glad  to  do  so,  I  should  think,"  said  Marcella  ; 
"  your  going  away  will  make  a  difference  to  her." 

"I  am  afraid  it  will,"  replied  Gabrielle.  "I  wonder  if  I 
dare  say  to  her  that  the  care  of  Lupo  would  be  held  equivalent 
to  giving  me  lessons,  and  remunerated  at  the  same  rate  ?  I 
think  I  will  write  a  little  note  and  get  you  to  take  it  to  her. 
You  can  call  at  Cook's  office  as  you  come  back,  and  find  out 
all  about  the  journey  and  take  our  tickets." 

"  And  you  will  rest  while  I  am  gone?"  pleaded  Marcella. 
"  If  you  do  not  you  will  be  quite  unfit  to  travel  to-morrow." 

"  Yes,  yes,  1  will  rest,"  Gabrielle  replied,  feeling  the  while  as 
if  rest  were  an  impossibility  for  her. 

The  note  was  written  with  great  difficulty,  for  Gabrielle's 
head  seemed  to  have  lost  the  power  of  thought,  and  the  fitting 
Italian  words  would  not  come  at  her  bidding.  But  it  was  done 
at  last  in  a  fashion,  and  then  Gabrielle  yielded  to  Marcella's 
persuasions  and  lay  down  on  a  couch,  suffering  her  maid  to 
tuck  her  up  in  a  rug  and  arrange  the  cushions  as  comfortably 
as  possible.  Then  suddenly  Gabrielle  disturbed  the  whole 
arrangement  by  throwing  up  her  arms  and  drawing  Marcella's 
face  down  to  her  own  that  she  might  kiss  it. 

"  Marcella,"  she  said  with  a  sob,  "  you  arc  the  most  faithful 
friend  I  have." 

"  I  believe  1  am,  madam,"  replied  her  maid.  "  If  1  may  say 
so  much  for  myself  without  boasting,  I  think  I  am  faithful. 
Now  please  try  to  sleep." 

"  I  will  try,"  said  Gabrielle,  but  she  knew  that  sleep  would 
not  come  at  her  bidding.  When  Marcella  had  gone  she 
sobbed  passionately  for  a  few  moments.  Her  tears  ceased  as 
suddenly  as  they  had  come,  and  were  succeeded  by  an 
intolerable  restlessness. 

Unable  to  lie  still,  she  rose  and  wandered  through  the 
house.  The  rooms  were  haunted  by  memories  of  Theyn,  who 
had  helped  her  to  arrange  them,  and  whose  pictures  hung  here 
and  there  upon  the  walls.  The  dark,  coquettish  beauty  of 
Maddalena  looked  forth  from  his  canvas,  and  Gabrielle's  heart 
sickened  within  her  as  her  eyes  rested  on  it.  She  craved  fresh 
air,  and,  throwing  a  travelling  cloak  about  her,  she  went  into 
the  garden.  The  afternoon  was  chill  and  the  sky  grey.  It 
was  the  first  really  wintry  day  of  the  season  ;  but  a  fever 
seemed  to  burn  in  Gabrielle's  veins  and  she  was  unconscious 
of  the  cold. 

She  wandered  down  the  path  and  entered  the  arbour.  The 
roses  which  hung  about  it  were  turning  brown  ;  their  leaves 
were  withering.  Just  so  had  withered  the  hopes  of  joy  and 
peace  with  which  she  had  taken  possession  of  this  little  home. 
How  she  had  rejoiced  in  its  prettiness  and  seclusion,  and  now 
her  one  desire  was  to  flee  far  from  it  1 

She  entered  the  arbour  and  seated  herself  beneath  its 
shelter.  No  one  could  see  her,  but  from  beneath  the  over- 
hanging boughs  she  could  look  down  into  the  road  and  mark 
all  who  passed  along  the  esplanade.  Apathetically  she 
watched  the  passers-by,  catching  sight  of  some  familiar  forms, 
but  viewing  all  with  indifference.  Mrs.  Hobbs  and  Mrs. 
Barker  went  by,  absorbed  in  earnest  talk.  A  curious  smile 
passed  over  Gabrielle's  face  as  she  wondered  whether  they 
were  discussing  her,  magnifying  her  mistakes,  or  enlarging 
upon  her  folly.  Truly  it  had  been  great,  and  great  too  was 
the  suffering  it  had  brought  her.  These  women  could  little 
imagine  the  heart-sick,  despairful  creature  she  had  become. 
Then  she  leaned  her  elbows  on  the  little  table  before  her. 
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and  hid  her  face  in  her  hands.  It  seemed  a  relief  to  shut  out 
everything  from  her  sight,  and  she  remained  thus  for  some 
moments.  A  step  close  at  hand  on  the  gr<ivel  startled  her. 
She  looked  up  and  saw  some  one  approaching  the  arbour,  some 
one  who  leaned  on  a  stick  and  limped  as  he  walked.  As  she 
saw  him  the  last  vestige  of  colour  left  Gabrielle's  face  and  her 
heart  grew  sick  within  her.  A  mist  seemed  to  float  before  her 
eyes,  and  she  trembled  from  head  to  foot. 

"  Gabrielle,"  said  the  one  who  came,  "  what  is  the  matter  ? 
You  look  ill.     Are  you  ill.'  " 

He  had  never  called  her  Gabrielle  before,  and  he  was 
scarcely  aware  now  that  the  name  had  passed  his  lips.  Ever 
since  he  had  learned  what  her  name  was  he  had  called  her  so 
in  his  heart. 

-She  could  not  answer.  Her  heart  was  beating  like  a 
hammer.  He  saw  her  lips  tremble,  but  no  word  passed  them. 
His  alarm  increased. 

"  For  mercy's  sake  tell  me  what  has  happened  ? "  he  cried. 
"  Let- me  know  what  the  trouble  is.  They  tell  me  at  the  house 
that  you  are  going  away,  that  you  start  to-morrow  morning.  I 
cannot  understand  it." 

"  It  is  true,"  said  Gabrielle,  finding  her  voice  at  last  ;  "  I  am 
going  away." 

"But  why?"  he  asked.  "What  has  brought  you  to  this 
sudden  resolve  ?  You  have  called  me  your  friend  ;  will  you 
not  give  me  your  confidence  respecting  this  ? " 

"  I  cannot  tell  you,"  said  Gabrielle.  He  looked  at  her  in 
amazement.  Her  voice  and  manner  were  so  utterly  different 
from  her  usual  bearing.  She  had  not  merely  the  air  of  one  in 
distress.  The  cold  constraint  with  which  she  spoke,  and  her 
averted  glances,  forced  on  him  the  conviction  that  he  had  in 
some  way  offended  her. 

"Gabrielle,"  he  said,  "are  you  angry  with  me?" 
She  made  no  reply.     He  came  a  little  nearer  to  her,  trying 
hard  to  meet  the  gaze  she  so  carefully  averted. 

"  I  believe  you  are,"  he  said  ;  "  but  what  can  have  come 
between  us  since  we  spent  that  morning  at  Bussana  three  days 
ago  ?    Yesterday  your  maid  came  to  me,  bringing  me  a  book 


message. 


You  surely  were  not  angry  with  me 
slight  form  was 


I 


and  a  kind 
then  ? " 

Still  she  kept  silence.     He  saw  that  her 
swayed  by  the  emotion  she  strove  to  repress. 

"  Your  maid  told  me  that  you  had  gone  for  a  drive  with 
Signora  Simonetti.  Has  she  anything  to  do  with  your  change 
of  feeling  towards  me  ? " 

As  he  spoke  an  idea  struck  him.  He  stepped  quickly 
forward  under  its  impulse  ;  then,  recalled  to  himself  by  the 
sharp  pain  in  his  foot,  he  sank  on  to  a  chair  opposite  to 
Gabrielle  and  confronted  her,  leaning  across  the  little  table. 

"  In  what  direction  did  you  drive  yesterday  afternoon?" 

The  question  was  spoken  in  a  way  which  compelled  her 
to  reply. 

"Towards  San  Romolo." 

"Ah!"  The  colour  suddenly  surged  up  in  his  face. 
Gabrielle's  eyes  were  still  turned  from  him.  She  was  nervously 
plucking  the  petals  from  a  dead  rose. 

"You  saw  my  little  house,  perhaps.  It  is  not  far  from  the 
carriage  road.     Did  not  Signora  Simonetti  point  it  out  to  you?" 

It  was  now  Gabrielle  who  flushed  deeply. 

"She  did,"  she  answered  very  low. 


"  From  the  side  of  the  hill  one  can  look  into  the  garden," 
he  continued.    "  You  may  have  seen  also-Maddalena  ?" 

Gabrielle's  face  grew  crimson.  She  turned  quickly,  and  her 
eyes,  almost  black  in  their  brilliance,  flashed  into  his  as  she 
said,  scarce  above  a  whisper,  "  Yes,  I  saw  her." 

"You  did  not  know  that  she  lives  there— with  her  mother," 
he  said  quietly.  "  Monna  Tcresina  keeps  house  for  me.  She 
is  an  excellent  cook,  and  understands  also  the  care  of  the 
garden  and  the  vines.  She  is  responsible  for  everything  in 
my  absence." 

His  eyes  were  studying  Gabrielle's  countenance,  and  he 
detected  signs  of  the  change  which  his  words  instantly 
wrought  within  her. 

"Lives  there  with  her  mother."  The  words  lifted  in  a 
moment  the  heavy  weight  from  her  heart.  For  a  daughter  to 
live  with  her  mother,  who  kept  house  for  a  gentleman,  seemed 
a  very  natural  arrangement.  What  harm  could  there  be  in 
that  ? 

"  Then  she  is  your  servant,  I  suppose  ? "  she  said,  almost 
involuntarily. 

"  I  am  afraid  Maddalena  would  hardly  like  to  hear  herself 
so  described,"  he  said  lightly;  "but  she  is  certainly  my 
model.  She  is  supposed  to  help  her  mother  in  various  ways  ; 
but  I  fear  she  is  rather  an  indolent  person." 

Gabrielle  drew  a  deep  breath  of  relief.  New  life  seemed  to 
be  pulsing  through  her  heart  and  throbbing  in  her  veins. 
Then  there  came  to  her  a  shamed  consciousness  of  self- 
betrayal.  She  half  rose,  but  sank  bark  in  her  chair  as  Theyn's 
hand  clasped  hers. 

"  Gabrielle,"  he  said,  in  tones  that  thrilled  her  with  their 
passion  and  tenderness,  "  my  darling,  I  cannot  keep  silence  ; 
I  cannot  let  you  go  away  from  me.  Have  you  not  divined  that 
you  are  the  one  woman  in  the  world  for  me  ?  Don't  you  feel 
that  we  belong  to  each  other  ?" 

The  hand  he  held  trembled  within  his  own.  He  drew  his 
chair  close  to  hers  and  put  his  arm  about  her. 

"  Am  I  mad  to  hope  that  your  heart  responds  to  mine  ? 
Can  you  love  me,  Gabrielle  ?  Can  you  trust  me  ?  Dare  you 
give  your  life  into  my  keeping?" 

The  answer,  scarce  above  a  whisper,  thrilled  him  with  joy. 
"  It  is  yours.     I  am  all  yours." 
He  folded  her  to  his  heart.     Their  lips  met. 
"  Now  I  know  what  it  is  to  be  happy,"  said  Gabrielle  after  a 
while  ;  "  now  at  last  I  really  live." 

"And  I,"  he  said.  "We  were  made  for  each  other.  You 
shall  be  happy  now.  My  love  will  strive  to  make  amends  to 
you  for  what  you  have  suffered  in  the  past.  You  shall  never 
regret  your  trust  in  me." 

"  As  if  I  could,"  she  responded  with  a  smile,  her  sweet 
eyes  shining  with  love  and  confidence  as  they  looked  into  his. 
"  Fo.rgive  me  that  I  ever  doubted  you.  I  shall  not  again.  I 
shall  always  know  that  you  are  good  and  true." 

Her  head  was  on  his  breast,  and  she  could  not  see  the  flush 
of  shame  which  mounted  to  his  brow.  Her  words  had  dealt 
a  stab  to  the  conscience  of  the  man  who  loved  her  with  a  love 
as  intense  as  her  own. 

That  night  Gabrielle  took  from  her  finger  the  wedding  ring 
Abel  Grant  had  given  her,  and  locked  it  away  out  of  sight. 

"  When  we  are  married,"  she  said  to  herself  with  a  glow  of 
blissful  emotion,  "  I  will  throw  it  into  the  sea." 


(Tolie  continued) 


Morality  and  Civilisation. — We  judge  all  the  past 
movements  of  history  and  of  civilisation  by  the  question. 
What  have  they  done  for  man  ?  Is  the  race  as  a  whole 
distinctly  in  advance  of  its  former  position  ?  Are  there  even 
here  and  there  appearances  of  a  promising  kind  ?  Do  the 
forces  now  operating  in  the  world  produce  a  finer  type  of  man 
than  formerly  ?  There  is  no  doubt  that  in  many  respects  great 
advances  have  been  made.  The  rights  of  the  individual  are 
much  more  considered.  The  claims  of  weaker  nations  to  Just 
treatment  are  at  least  understood,  if  not  always  admitted. 
Social  problems  are  freely  and  candidly  discussed,  and  must 
eventually  be  wisely  determined,  even  if  after  foolish  and  hurt- 
ful experiments.  But  even  though  every  state  in  the  world 
had  the  wisest  internal  organisation,  giving  to  every  individual 
the  utmost  of  advantage,  and  though  it  had  a  perfectly  adjusted 
relation  to  all  other  states,  the  question  would  still  remain, 


What  type  of  man  is  thus  produced  ?  It  is  with  what  is 
directly  and  distinctively  human  that  civilisation  has  to  do.  And 
without  attempting  to  determine  whether  the  individual  exists 
for  the  sake  of  society,  or  society  for  the  sake  of  the  in- 
dividual, we  may  safely  affirm  that  neither  has  attained  its  end 
until  the  best  possible  in  human  nature  has  been  developed. 
Now,  the  best  possible  in  human  nature  is  certainly  that  which 
belongs  to  character.  It  is  not  by  what  is  physical,  nor  by  what 
is  mental,  but  by  what  is  moral,  that  men  touch  their  highest. 
Without  morality,  then,  civilisation  is  inconceivable.  We  cannot 
imagine  a  high  civilisation  existing  without  law,  without  litera- 
ture, without  institutions  ;  but  least  of  all  can  we  conceive  any 
high  civilisation  which  is  not  penetrated  by  moral  principles.  An 
absence  of  morality,  or  the  presence  of  a  very  imperfect  mora] 
ideal,  marks  with  imperfection  any  state,  however  richly  endowed 
and  equipped  it  may  otherwise  be.— Dr.  Marcus  Dods. 
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Result  of  Three  Prize  Competitions 

In  the  first  of  these  popular  competitions,  "Which  is  your 
Favourite  Holiday  Resort,  and  Why  ? "  a  great  number  com- 
peted, but  the  two  best  papers  were  those  sent  by  Mr.  Burns  and 
the  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner  ;  the  prize  has  therefore  to  be  divided, 
and  each  of  these  will  receive  a  copy  of  "  The  Crises  of  the 
Christ,"  by  the  Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan. 

Mr.  T.  Burns, 

Diana  Street, 

Newcastle-on-Tyne, 
for  the  following  : 

London  is  my  favourite  holiday  resort,  because  I  find  there 
the  best  miniature  cosmos  of  human  life  and  manners  to  be 
found  anywhere  in  the  world,  royal  associations  of  power  and 
beauty,  memorials  in  literature,  art,  science,  and  architecture, 
sanctuaries  and  tombs  of  saints,  poets,  heroes,  and  martyrs, 
ecclesiastical  edifices,  sculptures,  monuments,  Gothic  shrines, 
and  sacred  niches  where  ancient  visions  still  bloom  in  stone, 
and  thick  grouped  ages  speak  with  symbolic  tongue  through 
the  perfect  creations  of  long-preserved  centennial  flower. 

And  the — 

Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham, 
for  the  following : 

My  favourite  holiday  resort  is  a  farmhouse  called  "  Orman's 
Close,"  Ashbourne  Green,  hard  by  Dove  Dale,  because  it  com- 
bines quietness  of  conditions  with  a  salubrious  and  invigorating 
air,  amidst  some  of  the  most  romantic  and  charming  scenery  in 
England,  and  is,  moreover,  associated  with  - 1  had  almost  said, 
consecrated  by — the  ever-famous  angler,  beautiful  spirited 
Izaak  Walton,  "  the  sacer  vates  of  many  in  the  religion  of 
recreation." 

In  No.  II.,  "A  Dress  I  should  like  to  Have,"  very  few 
competed.     The  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Miss  F.  Bain, 

3,  Crown  Terrace, 

Midmills  Road, 

Inverness, 
for  the  following  description  of  a  picturesque  gown  : 

As  I  was  walking  round  our  picture-gallery  the  other  day  I 
was  charmed  more  than  ever  by  the  dainty  gown  which  my 
great-great-grandmother  wore.  Let  me  describe  it.  It  is 
only  a  white,  lilac-sprigged  muslin,  with  tiny  frills  edged  with 
Valenciennes  lace.  Round  the  shoulders  is  draped  a  filmy 
lace  fichu,  caught  in  by  a  choux  of  lilac  ribbon,  which  also 
forms  the  swathed  waistband.  Such  is  the  diess  I  would 
choose.  Simple,  you  may  say,  yet  I  think  that  in  its  simplicity 
lies  a  hidden  beauty. 

A  great  number  competed  for  the  "Friendship"  prize, 
which  has  to  be  divided  between  the  three  following 
competitors  : — 

Miss  E.  L.  Mason, 

The  Rowans, 

Knowle,  Warwickshire, 

for  this  extract  from  Charles  Kingsley's  writings  : 

A  blessed  thing  it  is  for  any  man  or  woman  to  have  a 
friend,  one  human  soul  whom  we  can  trust  utterly,  who  knows 
the  best  and  worst  of  us,  and  who  loves  us  in  spite  of  our  faults  ; 
who  will  speak  the  honest  truth  to  us,  while  the  world  flatters 
us  to  our  face,  and  laughs  at  us  behind  our  back  ;  who  will  give 
us  counsel  and  reproof  in  the  days  of  prosperity  and  self-conceit, 
but  who  again  will  comfort  and  encourage  us  in  the  day  of 
difiiculty  and  sorrow,  when  the  world  leaves  us  alone  to  fight 
our  battle  as  we  can.  It  is  only  the  great-hearted  who  can  be 
truly  friends  ;  the  mean  and  cowardly  can  never  know  what 
true  friendship  means. 


And- 


for: 


Miss  M.  Clifton, 

Clifton  House, 

Caledonian  Road,  Retford, 

Friendship 

We  do  not  make  our  friends— we  find  them  only 
Where  they  have  waited  for  us  weary  years ; 

Some  day  we  wander  forth,  a  little  lonely, 
When,  lo  !   a  comrade  at  our  side  appears. 

'Tis  not  discovery — 'tis  recognition — 

A  glance,  a  greeting,  and  we  grasp  the  hand ; 

No  explanation  needed,  no  condition, 

That  we  are  friends,  at  once  we  understand. 

And  if  our  paths  divide,  if  we  must  sever. 

Eyes  turn  away,  and  clinging  hands  must  part, 

It  matters  not,  for  we  are  friends  for  ever  ; 
Distance  but  wakens  memories  in  the  heart ! 

We  serve  now  out  of  eager  love — not  duty, 
And  none  so  safe  as  he  whom  love  defends; 

The  tender  words  of  Christ  assume  new  beauty, 

"Henceforth  not  servants— I  have  called  you  friends!" 


And- 


Miss  W.  H.  Roberts, 

2,  Gipsy  Hill, 

Upper  Norwood,  S.E., 
for  her  extract  from  Emerson's  poem  , 

Friendship 

A  ruddy  drop  of  manly  blood 

The  surging  sea  outweighs, 
The  world  uncertain  comes  and  goes. 

The  lover  rooted  slays. 
I  fancied  he  was  flsd, — 

And  after  many  a  year, 
Glowed  unexhausted  kindliness, 

Like  daily  sunrise  there. 
My  careful  heart  was  free  again, 

O  Friend,  my  liosom  said, 
Through  thee  alone  the  sky  is  arched. 

Through  thee  the  rose  is  red  ; 
All  things  through  thee  take  nobler  form, 

And  look  beyond  the  earth, 
Tlie  mill-round  of  our  fate  appears 

A  sun-path  in  thy  worth. 
Me  too  thy  nobleness  has  taught 

To  master  my  despair  ; 
The  fountains  of  my  hidden  life 

Are  through  thy  friendship  fair. 


Two  New  Prize  Competitions 
I 

A  prize  of  a  book  (''  The  Life  and  Letters  of  Robert 
Leighton,"  by  the  Rev.  Dugald  Butler)  will  be  given  to  the 
competitor  who  gives  correctly  name  of  author  of  each  of  the 
following  quotations  : 

I.  Love  God,  and  love  your  neighbour.     Watch  and  pray. 
Do  as  you  would  be  done  unto. 
O  dark  instructions ;  ev'n  as  dark  as  day  ! 
Who  can  these  Gordian  knots  undo  ? 


II. 


III. 


God,  when  He  takes  my  goods  and  chattels  hence, 

Gives  me  a  portion,  giving  patience : 
What  is  in  God  is  God ;  if  so  it  be 
He  patience  gives.   He  gives  Himself  to  me. 

That  God,  which  ever  lives  and  loves, 

One  God,  one  law,  one  element, 

And  one  far-off  divine  event, 
To  which  the  whole  creation  moves. 
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IV.  Every  day  brings  a  ship, 
Every  ship  brings  a  word  ; 
Well  for  those  who  have  no  fear, 
Looking  seaward  well  assured 
That  the  word  the  vessel  brings 
Is  the  word  they  wish  to  hear. 

V.  A  weary  lot  is  thine,  fair  maid, 
A  weary  lot  is  thine  ! 
So  pull  the  thorn  thy  brow  to  braid, 
And  press  the  rue  for  wine. 

VI.  Greatly  begin  !  though  thou  have  time 
But  for  a  line,  be  that  sublime. 


II 

A  prize  of  two  volumes  of  the  "  Literary  Lives "  Series 
("Matthew  Arnold,"  by  c;.  W.  E.  Russell,  and  "  Mrs.  Gaskcll," 
by  Flora  Masson)  will  be  given  for  the  si.x  most  suitable  sug- 
gestions for  future  competitions  in  "  The  Home  Department." 

All    papers    must    reach     me     on    or    before     August     i, 
addressed   "Anstice,"    The    British    Monthly    Office,  27 
Paternoster  Row,  E.G.     Please  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper 
only.     Name   and  address,  and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,   or   Miss, 
must  be  on  each  paper. 


Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


Dressmaking  for  Girls 

Every  girl  should  be  taught  dressmaking  as  a  regular  part 
of  her  education,  for  it  is  most  useful  and  valuable,  and  may  be 
a  great  help  and  stand-by  all  through  her  life,  enabling  her  to 
dress  well  on  a  small  allowance,  and  to  save  on  a  large  one. 
In  all  classes  of  life  the  knowledge  is  most  useful,  and  to  girls 
who  have  to  earn  their  own  living  it  is  about  as  valuable  a 
training  as  can  be  given,  for  there  always  will  be  an  enormous 
number  of  women  who  have  not  the  time  or  inclination  or  skill 
to  make  their  own  gowns,  while  others,  those  who  can  afford 
to  pay  for  having  it  done,  will  refrain,  from  a  very  laudable 
desire  not  to— so  to  speak — pick  the  pockets  of  their  less 
affluent  sisters. 

There  are  thousands  of  women  working  as  dressmakers 
to-day,  and  one  might  justly  turn  and  say  that  the  profession 
was  overcrowded  ;  but  if  only  those  who  can  really  make  a  dress 
are  selected,  the  number  would  be  reduced  to  hundreds. 

A  dressmaker  should  be  an  artist  too,  and  make  a  study  of 
persons  and  fashions  and  colours,  and  learn  what  style  and 
colouring  will  suit  this,  that,  and  the  other  one,  which  colours 
will  "kill"  or  throw  up  the  best  tints  in  hair  and  skin  and 
ages. 

To  come  to  a  more  simple  style  of  dressmaking.  A  girl 
might  do  well  by  making  a  speciality  of  servants'  or  hospital 
nurses'  frocks,  or  children's  simple  garments.  .'Ml  that  these 
demand  is  that  the  skirt  be  cut  well,  and  the  bodice  fit  well 
yet  easily.  The  cutting  out  once  accomplished,  the  rest  can  be 
quickly  done,  and  even  by  charging  a  quite  moderate  sum  for 
the  making  the  dressmaker  will  find  herself  repaid. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

E.  J.  \V. — I  am  very  pleased  to  give  you  the  recipe  again  ; 
I  know  how  apt  one  is  to  mislay  such  things.  Shred  a  pound  of 
yellow  soap,  and  place  in  saucepan  with  one  pound  of  common 
soda,  with  water  sufficient  to  just  cover  it ;  allow  it  to  boil  till 
it  is  all  dissolved,  then  add  a  pound  of  powdered  whitening  and 


two  ounces  of  powdered  potash  ;  bring  it  all  to  the  boil,  and 
place  in  a  jar  to  get  cold  ;  when  cold  it  is  ready  for  use. 
Wash  the  marble  mantelpiece  with  it  as  though  it  were 
ordinary  soap. 

M.  C, — I  am  delighteil  to  welcome  you  as  a  new  friend  and 
contributor,  and  congratulate  you  on  your  success.  'Can  any 
of  my  readers  supply  the  name  of  the  author  of  the  lines  on 
"  Friendship"  quoted  by  Miss  M.  Clifton  ? 

Woodruff.— Yes,  unless  there  is  a  rule  to  the  contrary 
correspondents  may  compete  in  both  or  all  competitions.  In 
answer  to  your  query  about  the  saucepan  for  boiling  milk  in 
over  gas,  I  very  seldom  use  gas  stoves,  so  have  not  much 
experience  in  that  way  ;  but  for  use  over  an  ordinary  fire  I  find 
nothing  is  better  than  the  old  black  iron  saucepans  lined  with 
enamel.  I  describe  them  in  this  way  to  distinguish  them  from 
the  new  style  of  enamelled  saucepan.  Have  you  ever  tried  first 
boiling  a  little  water  in  the  saucepan  before  using  it  for  milk? 
It  does  often  prevent  its  burning.  I  will  make  enquiries  on  the 
subject,  and  let  you  know  the  result. 

L.  D. — I  shall  always  be  pleased  to  have  contributions  from 
you.  I  hope  your  sister  has  quite  recovered.  Glad  you  liked 
your  prize  so  much. 

G.  W.  T. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  appreciative  letter. 
Am  always  glad  to  see  a  contribution  from  you,  and  congratulate 
you  on  your  success.  I  have  always  had  a  great  desire  to  see 
Izaak  Walton's  country. 

J.  P. — I  will  enquire  as  to  whether  Dr.  Pierson's  portrait  is 
likely  to  form  one  of  The  British  Monthly  portrait 
gallery,  and  let  you  know.  Pleased  to  hear  you  appreciate 
those  already  given. 

F.  H. — Do  I  know  the  places  you  name  !  I  should  think 
so,  hailing,  as  I  do,  from  one,  and  loving  them  all.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  hear  you  appreciate  that  part  so  highly. 

Householder.— Why  there  should  always  be  a  collection 
of  stale  bread  in  every  household,  and  a  difficulty  about  using 
it  up,  is  more  than  I  can  understand  ;  but  it  is  the  case,  and 
unless  fowls  are  kept,  bread  is  often  thrown  into  the  dustbin, 
I  am  afraid.  Have  you  tried  frying  or  toasting  some  of  the 
pieces  ?  Often  quite  a  lot  can  be  used  up  in  this  way.  I  give  you 
a  recipe  for  a  really  delicious  bread  pudding.  Pass  some  stale 
bread  through  a  mincing  machine,  mix  with  half  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  boil  for  five  or  six  minutes,  adding  a  little  grated  nutmeg 
and  a  tablespoonful  of  castor  sugar.  Line  a  pie-dish  with  jam, 
beat  one  or  two  eggs  well,  and  then  thoroughly  beat  in  with  the 
bread ;  place  in  the  dish,  and  bake  for  half  an  hour.  This 
pudding  may  be  eaten  hot  or  cold.  It  is  very  nice  if  turned 
out  into  a  glass  dish  and  served  with  custard  sauce. 

•  Mrs.  M. — Thank  you  for  the  sweetly  scented  enclosure 
with  your  paper.  I  like  those  dear  old  sweet-smelling  plants 
so  much. 

J.  P.  W. — Your  verses  were  decidedly  good,  and  show  an 
unmistakable  improvement  on  some  of  your  previous  work.  I 
admire  your  perseverance.  Can  you  name  all  the  authors  in 
the  first  competition  ? 

Outfit.—  Instead  of  making  all  those  yards  of  frilling,  with 
their  tiresome  narrow  hems,  why  do  you  not  buy  some  of  Cash's 
wide  plain  frilling  for  the  pillow  cases.'  For  my  own  part,  I 
prefer  the  hem-stitched  borders  ;  they  do  not  get  to  look  so 
untidy  with  use,  nor  do  they  work  up  and  get  in  the  way  in  the 
irritating  fashion  the  frills  have. 

B.  K.  R. — No,  you  are  not  at  all  tioublesome  ;  I  am  very 
pleased  to  answer  your  questions.  The  quotation  is  from 
Tennyson's  "  Love  and  Duty."  You  will  find  it  in  the  complete 
collection  of  his  poems.  In  answer  to  question  No.  2,  if  you 
are  wise  you  will  cut  the  story  down  a  great  deal  ;  as  it  stands 
at  present  it  is  a  length  that  editors  seldom  care  to  take,  and  I 
fear  you  will  find  great  difficulty  in  placing  it.  Half  the  length 
is  the  most  useful,  and  the  favourite  with  editors. 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  question  in  these  columns. 
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A    Way    of    Repentance 

BY  HANNAH  B.  MACKENZIE 


MARGARET  laid  down  her  violin  gently,  and  flicked  the 
dust  from  it.  Perhaps  it  was  that  she  might  have 
time  to  dash  away  with  her  left  hand  the  tears  from  her 
lashes. 

"  Goodbye,  my  dear  old  violin  !  We've  had  many  a  happy 
hour  together  ;  still,  the  best  of  friends  must  part,  and  we're 
no  exception  ! " 

She  laughed  a  little  tremulously,  and  turned  away  to  put  on 
her  hat  and  coat. 

An  hour  later,  she  re-entered  the  dear,  delightful,  rambling 
house  on  the  outskirts  of  Hampslead  which  had  been  her  home 
for  so  long.  A  pretty  little  woman  in  widow's  weeds,  and  whose 
golden  hair  was  tucked  under  the  sad  little  cap,  met  her  at  the 
door. 

"  Where  have  you  been,  Peggy  ?  " 

"  Pve  been  down  at  Warden's,  Edina.  I've  sold  my 
violin." 

"Sold  your  violin!"  Edina  Durnford  echoed  in  tones 
of  dismay.  "  Oh,  Peggy,  your  violin  that  you  loved  so 
much  ! " 

"  Yes,  dear  ;  but  a  violin  is  useless  impedimenta  to  us  now," 
said  Margaret,  with  a  little,  unsteady  laug  i.  "We're  going  to 
be  like  the  snail,  Edina,  and  carry  all  our  furniture  on  our  backs. 
Come,  Sunny" — that  had  been  Edina's  pet  name  long  ago  — 
"don't  look  so  pitiful :  you  know  we're  going  to  be  very,  very 
brave.  Don't  let's  look  back  ;  we  have  to  look  forward.  Come 
upstairs,  I  wish  to  tell  you  something.  I've  got  a  little  flat 
that'll  just  do  us,  and  I've  got  two  pupils  already,  Edina.  My 
dear,  we've  lots  to  be  thankful  for  ! " 

"  I  don't  know  what  I  would  do  without  you,  Peggy,"  said 
Edina,  breaking  down,  and  beginning  to  cry  softly. 

Strange  as  it  might  appear  to  an  onlooker,  Edina  Durnford 
was  Margaret's  stepmother.  She  looked  younger,  though  she 
was  four  years  older.  There  had  never  been  anything  but  the 
deepest  affection  between  these  two  since  Edina  came  to  the 
great  city  merchant's  home  as  his  second  wife.  There  were 
two  little  brothers  now,  one  four,  the  other  three  ;  and  a  month 
since,  John  Durnford  had  died  very  suddenly  of  a  shock 
following  the  loss  of  his  entire  fortune.  He  was  a  compara- 
tively young  man,  only  forty-five,  and  two  women  loved  him 
devotedly. 

Margaret,  the  stronger  of  the  two,  knew  what  lay  before  her. 
She  must  be  the  bread-winner  ;  Edina  could  do  nothing  in  that 
way.  Besides,  there  were  the  two  helpless  children  to  be 
looked  after. 

So  Margaret,  whose  whole  soul  had  been  wrapped  up  in  her 
violin,  and  who  had  hoped  one  day  to  become  a  great  violinist, 
relinquished  all  thought  of  that  for  ever.  .She  felt  her  only 
safety  lay  in  selling  the  violin.  She  would  perhaps  forget  it 
when  it  was  out  of  her  sight — as  a  wife  forgets  her  dead 
husband. 

So,  in  a  week  or  two,  the  little  family,  leaving  Ormead  Lodge, 
with  its  fine  furniture,  its  collection  of  pictures  and  articles  of 
verlu,  its  staff  of  servants,  behind,  came  to  the  small  flat  in 
Bloomsbury,  with  its  dingy  surroundings,  its  only  trees  in  the 
grimy  square  near.  Edina  tried  hard  to  be  brave  like  Margaret. 
It  was  difficult.  A  great  shadow,  like  that  of  her  husband's 
death,  she  could  bear  ;  but  the  sordid,  bitter  little  pin-pricks 
which  poverty  entails  made  her  irriiable  sometimes,  despairing 
often. 

Margaret  never  lost  her  strong  courage,  her  brave  cheer- 
fulness, her  determination  to  look  on  the  best  side  of 
things. 

"  If  your  grand-uncle.  Sir  Adam,  had  only  done  what  was 
decent,  and  left  your  dear  father,  whom  he  brought  up  as  his 
heir,  a  small  portion  of  his  colossal  fortune,  we  should  not  be 
reduced  to  this,  Margaret,"  Edina  said  one  evening,  when  she 
had  discovered  a  rent  in  the  "  uppers  "  of  Margaret's  shoes, 
knowing  well  that  Margaret  could  not  afford  another  pair  just 
now.     "  Oh,  my  dear,  how  cruel  the  world  is  !  " 

"  Not  to  those  who  can   laugh  at  it,  dear,"  said  Margaret 


cheerfully.  "  Come,  now,  Sunny,  supper's  ready — and  just 
fancy,  we're  going  to  have  sardines  \  " 

It  was  Saturday,  and  Margaret  had  taken  Tommy  and 
Teddy  for  a  walk  in  the  Park.  She  never  afterwards  knew 
how  it  was,  but  suddenly  Tommy  had  flown  from  her  side 
after  a  little  lame  dog,  and  the  next  moment  she  heard  a 
shrill  cry,  a  coachman  reined  up  his  horse,  and  a  crowd  had 
gathered. 

Margaret  rushed  forward  ;  but  a  mist  floated  before  her  eyes, 
and  she  could  see  nothing.  Suddenly  she  felt  a  hand  on  her 
arm. 

"  Don't  give  way  ;  he  has  only  fainted.  It's  his  foot.  I  am 
a  doctor.  .  .  .  Get  in  here." 

Before  she  knew  what  was  taking  place,  she  and  Tommy 
were  almost  lifted  into  the  brougham,  and  a  tall  man  in  a  frock 
coat  and  silk  hat  stepped  in  after  them. 

"What  is  your  address?  Will  you  take  him  home.'"  he 
asked. 

"  Yes."  Margaret  gave  the  address,  and  the  carriage 
started. 

The  tall  man  held  Tommy  on  his  knees. 

"  Poor  little  chap  !  It  was  my  brougham  :  I  feel  responsible. 
But  he  will  soon  be  all  right,"  he  said.  His  voice  was  pleasant. 
He  was  a  man  of  about  thirty-five,  with  thick  dark  hair,  a 
healthy  complexion,  deep  eyebrows,  and  dark  blue  eyes. 
Margaret  remembered  all  that  afterwards. 

"He  is  not — your  own?"  he  asked  presently;  and 
Margaret,  with  a  rush  of  tears  to  her  eyes,  told  him  her 
relationship. 

"  Don't  alarm  the  mother.  He  is  recovering  consciousness 
now,"  said  the  doctor,  as  the  brougham  stopped  before  the 
poor  little  flat.  In  a  few  minutes  Tommy  was  in  his  mother's 
arms. 

Dr.  Woodford — he  told  Margaret  his  name — soon  had  every- 
thing done  that  could  be  done.  The  child's  ankle-bone  was 
broken  ;  there  were  no  other  injuries. 

"  It  will  mean  a  six  weeks'  case,"  said  the  doctor  to  Margaret, 
"  and  you  will  allow  me  to  set  him  on  his  feet  again  before  I 
leave  him.  It  will  be  all  I  can  do  to  satisfy  my  conscience. 
Besides,  I  have  a  boy  of  my  own." 

That  was  the  beginning  of  it. 

Dr.  Ernest  Woodford  was  a  well-known  West-end  physician  : 
every  day  he  drove  to  the  little  flat,  and  the  two  women 
learned  to  look  for  him.  Tommy  was  quite  bright  and  well  in 
a  day  or  two  ;  but  he  could  not  move,  and  the  doctor  brought 
him  toys  every  day. 

One  day  he  brought  his  own  son.  Ellis  was  thirteen — a  tall, 
dark-faced,  slim,  delicate  lad. 

"  Yes,  he  is  delicate.  He  was  once— nearly  gone,"  said  Dr. 
Woodford,  in  answer  to  Margaret's  question  ;  and  a  strange, 
deep  shadow  fell  upon  his  face. 

They  learned  that  he  was  a  widower.  At  first,  Edina  teased 
Margaret  a  little  ;  but  soon  she  gave  it  up,  and  never,  by  word 
or  look,  hinted  that  she  noticed,  what  Margaret  herself  was  too 
conscious  of— the  quickening  of  her  breath,  the  wave  of  pallor, 
the  hard,  loud  beating  of  her  heart,  when  Ernest  Woodford's 
step  was  heard  on  the  stairs. 

But  Edina  smiled  to  herself.  She  was  a  woman,  and  every 
woman  who  is,  or  has  been,  happily  married,  is  a  matchmaker 
at  heart. 

Tommy  was  nearly  better.  One  day  Dr.  Woodford  came 
into  the  litde  sitting-room  where  Margaret  was  alone.  Margaret 
had  been  consulting  a  ponderous  tome  for  some  information 
she  wanted.     Dr.  Woodford  smiled  as  he  looked  at  it. 

"  I  am  afraid  it's  almost  out  of  date,  Miss  Durnford.  Let  me 
see— what's  the  date  ?"  He  turned  to  the  fly-page.  Up  in  a 
corner  was  written,  in  an  exceedingly  small,  neat  hand  "  Adam 
Carnoustie.     1868." 

Dr.  Woodford  stood  erect  suddenly.  Margaret  looked  up  : 
she  was  startled  by  the  strange  look  on  Woodford's  healthy, 
handsome  face. 
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"Carnoustie!"  He  repealed  the  name  in  a  deep,  almost 
hoarse,  voice.     "  Who  was  he  ?" 

"  He  was  my  father's  uncle,"  said  Margaret,  hardly  noticing 
the  abruptness,  almost  rudeness,  of  the  question—"  my  grand- 
father's brother.  He  was  quite  celebrated  as  a  scientist,  and, 
besides,  he  was  very  wealthy,  I  believe.  My  father  should  have 
been  his  heir,  I  suppose,  for  Sir  Adam  was  never  married  ;  but, 
for  some  reason,  he  took  a  strange  hatred  to  my  father  while  he 
was  in  life  You  know  what  I  told  you,  Dr.  Woodford,  of  my 
poor  father's  losses  and  death." 

Woodford  stood  looking  at  her  in  a  strange  way.  It  almost 
frightened  Margaret.  -Suddenly  he  said,  in  the  same  deep 
voice  .IS  before  : 

"Tommy  is  practically  well  now.  I  think  my  visits  may 
cease.  Miss  Durnford.  But— you  will  let  me  know  how  he 
gets  on  .•"' 

Margaret,  startled,  but  unable  to  say  a  word,  gave  him  her 
h.md.  He  held  it  for  a  moment  in  a  painfully  tight  clasp— 
-ixmed  about  to  say  something  — then  suddenly  altered  his 
mind,  turned  and  walked  away. 

It  was  the  last  time  Margaret  was  to  see  him  for 
months. 

Edina  wondered  greatly  ;  but  Margaret  showed  no  signs  of 
even  noticing  Dr.  Woodford's  cessation  of  visits. 

One  day  a  strange  thing  happened.  Margaret,  who  had 
quite  a  number  of  pupils  now,  was  returning  home  by  the 
Underground.  .-Vt  one  of  these  grimy  stations  into  which  the 
train  rushes,  stops  for  a  moment  or  two,  then  rushes  on  again, 
Margaret,  happening  to  look  out,  saw  some  one  whom  she 
knew  sitting  on  one  of  those  seats  placed  in  alcoves  in  the  wall, 
but  leaning  back  with  eyes  half-closed,  and  pale  face,  as  if  in 
deadly  pain.     It  was  Ellis  Woodford. 

A  sudden  impulse  made  Margaret  spring  out  of  her  carriage 
almost  as  the  train  was  beginning  to  move.  Another  moment, 
and  she  was  beside  Ellis,  her  hand  on  his  shoulder. 

"  I  saw  yoU  from  the  carriage  window,  and  fancied  you  were 
ill.     Is  anything  wrong  ?  " 

He  knew  her  at  once. 

"  Yes.  I — I  ran  for  the  train,  and —  I've  hurt  myself  a  bit,  I 
think.     I  got  frightened  when  I  saw — this." 

He  showed  her  his  pocket-handkerchief  with  one  or  two 
bright  stains  on  it. 

"  Let  me  take  you  home,"  Margaret  said,  acting  again  on, 
impulse.     "  You  will  be  all  right  once  you  get  there." 

She  got  him  some  water,  and  by-and-by  he  was  able  to 
walk.  Margaret  gave  him  her  arm.  They  took  the  next  train, 
and  Margaret  discovered  that  Dr.  Woodford's  house  was  quite 
close  to  the  station. 

As  they  reached  the  house — a  large,  handsome  West-end 
niansion^a  brougham  came  round  to  the  front  door,  and  Dr. 
Woodford  himself  came  down  the  steps. 

"Father!"  cried  Ellis.  Dr.  Woodford  turned,  and  came 
forward  quickly,  his  face  colourless  and  anxious." 

"  My  boy,  what  has  happened  ?" 

"  Miss— Durnford  will  tell  you,"  the  boy  said.  And  Dr. 
Woodford,  with  a  start,  turned,  to  see  Margaret  for  the  first 
time. 

"  I  thought  it  was  safer  for  me  to  take  him  home,"  said 
Margaret,  a  little  falteringly.  "  He  looked  very  ill  ;  but  I  think 
he  will  be  all  right  now." 

"  Will  you  be  so  very  kind  as  to  come  in  for  a  few  minutes  ? " 
the  doctor  said.  And  Margaret,  feeling  still  anxious  about  the 
boy,  consented. 

A  servant  led  her  to  a  small  ante-room,  and  there  Margaret 
sat  waiting  for  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour.  Every  moment 
made  her  desire  to  get  away  greater. 

.She  heard  his  footstep  at  last.  He  came  in,  closed  the  door, 
and  advanced  to  the  hearth. 

"  I  do  not  know  ho-.v  to  thank  you  for  your  act  of  womanly 
kindness.  Miss  Durnford.  I  think  Ellie  will  be  all  right  now. 
He  has  always  had  a  weakness  of  the  throat  ;  thank  God,  it 
has  gone  no  further  than  that." 

"  I  am  glad,"  Margaret  said,  rising.  "  I  hope  he  will  soon 
be  himself  again.  I  shall  go  now,  Dr.  Woodford.  They  will 
be  anxious  about  me,  too." 

"Wait — a  moment."  His  voice  sounded  a  little  hoarse. 
"  There  is  something — I  have  to  tell  you.  Will  you  please  sit 
down  ?     I  shall  not  keep  you  long." 


She  obeyed,  wonderingly.  He  went  on,  after  a  pauie, 
standing  on  the  hearthrug,  his  eyes  on  the  ground  : 

"  I'erhaps  you  wondered  why  I  never  called  back  to  see — 
Tommy?  It  looked  ungracious.  Hut  the  truth  is,  I  could  not 
do  it— until  you  knew  all.  I  have  put  the  case  in  the  hands  of 
my  lawyers.  In  a  month  or  two,  Miss  Durnfo.-d,  you  will  be  a 
rich  woman. 

"  I  have  a  disgraceful  confession  to  make.  When  you  hear 
it,  you  will  never  wish  to  see  my  face  again  ;  you  will  scorn  me, 
as  I  deserve. 

"  Ten  years  ago  I  knew  Sir  Adam  Carnoustie— intimately. 
I  was  six-and-twenty,  and  a  widower.  My  wife  died  when 
Ellie  was  born.  He  was  very  delicate,  and  I— idolised  him.  I 
was  poor— almost  starving.  I  had  started  practice,  but  no 
patients  came. 

"One  thing  would  save  Ellie's  life  — money.  I  knew  that. 
He  needed  nourishment,  and  a  winter  abroad.  I  was  half 
mad  :   I  believe  I  would  have  stolen  to  save  him. 

"  Sir  .'\dam  collapsed  very  suddenly.  He  told  me  he  had 
made  out  a  will,  leaving  me  all  he  had.  ...  I  had  taken  his 
fancy,  and  he  would  have  no  other  to  attend  him.  .  .  .  He  died. 
I  was  with  him  alone  in  his  last  moments,  and  then  as  some- 
times happens— the  whole  nature  of  the  man  changed.  He 
had  done  a  grievous  wrong  to  his  nephew.  He  must  leave 
him  all  ;  the  will  he  had  made  out  must  be  destroyed.  In 
return,  he  would  give  me  a  cheque  for  a  thousand  pounds.  He 
died  before  he  signed  the  cheque — and  before  I  destroyed  the 
will." 

He  paused,  and  stood  before  her,  the  great  West-end 
physician,  like  a  convicted  culprit,  his  head  drooping,  his 
shoulders  bent.  Something  rose  in  Margaret's  throat  and 
almost  choked  her. 

There  was  a  moment  of  silence  that  seemed  like  an  eternity. 
Then  Woodford  took  a  step  forward. 

"  I  have  done  what  1  could— to  atone.  ...  I  did  not  know 
the  name  of  Sir  Adam's  nephew  till  you  told  me  ;  but  I  knew 
very  well  I  should  not  have  rested  day  nor  night  till  I  found 
him.  ...  I  have  consulted  my  lawyer,  and  all  will  be  put  right 
for  you — you  and  the  little  boys  must  divide  it  all.  ...  I  shall 
pass  out  of  your  life,  and  you  will,  perhaps,  some  day,  forget 
the  wrong.  I  cannot  hope  you  will  forgive  it  until  that  day.  .  .  . 
Goodbye.  I  will  leave  you,  and  will  send  the  servant  to  take 
you  to  the  door." 

He  turned  away.     Margaret  rose  up,  white  and  shaken,  but 
her  voice  was  quite  clear. 
"Dr.  Woodford." 

He  paused.  She  came  forward,  and  held  out  her  hand.  He 
raised  his  head,  and  looked  at  her. 

"  I  am — very  sorry,"  Margaret  said,  almost  in  a  whisper. 
"  Hut  don't  you  see — it  is  hard  for  me  that  you  should  think 
me  so  cold,  so  unforgiving.'  I  ain  a  woman  ;  I  can  understand 
the  temptation.  .  .  .  Please  don't  feel  it  so  much  ;  I  cannot 
bear  to  see  you  so  humiliated." 

"Do  you  know  Ufliy  I  feel  it  so  much.'"  he  asked,  a  little 
hoarsely.  "  Did  you  never  guess — that  I  loved  you,  Margaret  ? 
'  The  gods  are  just,'  and  have  awarded  me  a  fitting  punishment. 
I  shall  have  to  live  all  my  life  without  the  hope  of  seeing  you 
again." 

"  And  I  ?"  Margaret  said.  It  was  only  a  breath  ;  she  hardly 
spoke.  But  he  heard  it,  and  turned  quickly,  his  face  flushed 
darkly. 

"  Don't  tempt  me,  Margaret  !  Don't  let  me  fall  further  still 
in  my  own  eyes — in  the  eyes  of  all  good  men  !  Let  me  go 
away  and  bear  my  punishment  alone." 

"  And  am  I  to  be  punished  too  ? "  Margaret  asked  ;  and  her 
eyes  met  his,  full  of  tears,  yet  luminous.  With  an  exclamation, 
he  put  his  arms  round  her,  and  drew  her  close  ;  then  thrust  her 
from  him. 

"  No,  I  must  not.  My  sin  would  stand  between  us  for 
ever." 

"  But  love  is  stronger  than  sin,  or  what  would  become  of  us 
all?"  Margaret  retorted,  drawing  his  arm  round  her  again. 
"  Goti's  love  can  blot  out  your  sin,  and  can  mine  not  do  the 
Scime  ?    You  will  not  refuse— to  let  me  try  ?" 

"  No,"  he  answered,  with  a  throb  in  his  voice.  And,  gathering 
her  once  more  into  his  arms,  he  whispered,  "You  will  help  me 
to  blot  it  out,  Margaret,  and  to  find  a  way  of  repentance  and  of 
reparation." 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  for  "  Map  of  St.  Paul's  Journeys  "  is  won  by— 
William  Robert  Maries  (aged  14), 
230,  Hoe  Street, 

Walthamstovv,  Essex. 

There  are  three  second  prizes,  as  three  competitors  are  equally 
good.     Their  names  are  — 

Winnie  H.  Hurnett  (aged  i6), 

56,  Oakley  Square, 

London,  N.W.  ; 

E.  Lilian  Williams  (aged  17), 

13,  Fore  Street, 

Redruth,  Cornwall  ; 

Olive  Robertson  (aged  17), 

98,  Tottenham  Court  Road, 

London. 

Special  Mention 
Hilda  Currie  Martin,  Frank  H.  Curtis. 

Honourable  Mention 
Florence  M.  Whittaker,  Greta  L.  Yeo,  S.  O.  Matthews. 

AWARD    OF   THE  "BURIED    NAMES" 
COMPETITION 

The  correct  solution  to  the  "  Buried  Names  of  Watering- 
Places  "  is  as  follows  : 

(i)  Inver,  Ness,  Larne,  Spa,  Perth,  Ayr,  Elie,  Ho,  Peel, 
Wear,  Ring,  Arklow,  Tain,  Redcar,  Minehead,  Ard,  Escort, 
Oban,  Rye,  Dover,  Leven,  Wick,  Hove,  Neath,  Wells,  Dingle, 
Blyth,  Lea,  Stow,  Forth,  Erne,  lona.  Ore. 

(2)  Lowestoft,  Dovercourt,  Tenby,  Seaford,  Deal,  Ryde, 
Ventnor,  Ayr,  Torbay,  Sandown,  Wells,  Worthing,  Dover, 
Newhaven,  St.  Heliers. 

Many  of  you  have  discovered  still  more  names,  but  none 
gave  the  full  list. 

The  first  prize  is  won  by — 

F.  Hubert  Curtis  (aged  15), 
Ethelhurst, 

48,  Rosendale  Road, 

West  Dulwich  ; 
the  second  prize  is  won  by — 

Bessie  Heygate, 

39,  Tenison  Road, 

Cambridge. 

Honourable  Mention 
Geoffrey    R.    Simons,    Henry    D.    Simpson,    Leslie    Scott 
Simons,  Gladys  Annie  Jones. 

S.  O.  Matthews,  50,  Kirkdale,  Sydenham,  would  be  glad  to 
exchange  postmarks  with  any  collector. 

You  had  coloured  your  map  very  nicely,  Greta  Yeo,  and  yours 
was  nice  and  clear,  Florence  Whittaker.  I  hope  you  will  both 
go  in  for  the  competition  this  month. 

Your  book  can  be  changed  for  you,  John  Lloyd,  if  you 
prefer.     I  think  it  would  be  better. 

The  prize  maps  were  all  beautifully  done.  Olive  Robertson 
and  Winnie  Burnett  had  coloured  theirs.  The  first  prize  was 
given  to  an  exquisitely  neat  and  clear  map.  Hilda  Martin's 
bold  work,  done  in  green,  was  very  successful. 

I  hope  you  will  try  again,  Gladys  Jones. — Winnie  Mason's 
map  was  not  good  enough  to  be  mentioned,  but  I  hope  she  will 
not  be  discouraged. — Geoffrey  Simons  did  splendidly,  con- 
sidering his  age. 

It  was  kind  of  David  Boise  to  send  me  the  photograph  of 
his  dog  Roger.     I  like  it  very  much. 

Henry  D.  Simpson  tells  me  he  has  added  to  his  collection 
of  photographs  one  of  the  spotted  flycatcher's  nest,  with  two 
eggs  and  two  young. 

Here  are  two  interesting  letters  : 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  just  getting  ready  to  go  for  my  holidays,  and  I 
am  very  much  excited.  Our  school  broke  up  on  Thursday 
(specially  early).     We  have   got  some  holiday  prizes  offered. 


and  I  am  going  in  for  one.  We  are  to  press  flowers  and  leaves 
in  a  book,  and  write  descriptions  of  them  by  the  side.  Isn't  it 
very  nice  ?  I  have  just  had  a  birthday,  and  mother  gave  me 
a  lovely  painting-book  and  a  box  of  paints  ;  so  I  shall  not  be 
at  all  dull  when  I  am  away.  I  forgot  to  say  we  are  going  to 
a  little  village  near  Durham. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Gladys  Howard. 

I  hope  you  will  have  a  delightful  time,  Gladys,  and  get  a 
splendid  collection  of  wild  flowers. 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  thought  I  should  just  like  to  tell  you  about  our  break- 
ing-up  party  at  school.  The  visitors  are  to  arrive  at  three.  At 
half-past  three  we  are  going  to  do  a  little  French  play  on 
the  lawn.  I  am  taking  the  part  of  a  Court  lady,  and  I  have 
borrowed  a  beautiful  pink  dress  from  another  girl,  who  got  it 
to  act  in.  After  this  play  (I  hope  I  shall  not  forget  my  part) 
we  are  going  to  sing  some  songs  out  of  a  book  we  have.  One 
is  called  "  The  Wild  Rose."  We  (the  girls)  are  to  be  allowed 
to  have  tea  (and  ices)  after  the  visitors  have  had  theirs.  I  wish 
we  had  prizes  at  school,  but  we  do  not.  I  am  first  in  History, 
so  far,  this  term. 

With  love  from  your  affectionate  niece, 

Eleanor  D.  Davve. 

It  was  very  nice  of  you,  Eleanor,  to  write  and  tell  me  about 
your  party.  When  is  it  to  be  ?  I  do  not  think  you  will  forget 
your  part :  you  must  try  not  to.  Please  write  again.— Cecily 
Jenkins's  letter  is  rather  too  long  to  print,  but  I  was  very  glad 
to  get  it.  The  cycling  picnic  she  describes  must  have  been 
very  enjoyable. — Gordon  Young  asks  which  of  Ballantyne's 
books  I  think  the  best.  I'm  afraid  I  have  not  read  them  all, 
Gordon.  "Coral  Island"  is  very  good.  You  probably  did  not 
pay  enough  for  the  little  steam-engine,  and  that  is  why  it  is 
always  going  wrong.  It  was  very  cheap,  wasn't  it  ?  And  you 
cannot  e.^pect  much  for  one  costing  so  httle. 

Lily  Smith  sends  me  a  riddlemeree.     Who  can  guess  it? 

My  first  is  not  in  old,  but  in  new  ; 

My  second's  in  Greek  as  well  as  Jew  ; 

My  third  is  in  wet,  but  not  in  fine  ; 

My  fourth's  in  yeast,  but  not  in  wine  ; 

My  fifth  is  in  oil,   but  not  in  cake  ; 

My  si.xth  is  in  gardener  and  in  rake  ; 
My  last  is  found  in  kitten  and  Kitty  ; 

My  whole  it  is  a  world-famed  city. 

Send  me  some  more  riddles,  when  you  have  time,  Lily.  I 
cannot  guess,  "  Why  is  a  faded  flower  like  a  time-table  ?" — it  is 
quite  beyond  me.     Can  any  one  guess  ? 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  all  when  you  are 
having  your  holidays.  Write  and  tell  me  where  you  are  going, 
and  what  you  are  doing.     I  shall  be  pleased  to  print  the  letters. 

■AUNT  MATTY. 


Sea  Competition 

Two  beautiful  books  are  offered  as  prizes  for  the  best  sheet 
of  paper  on  which  are  arranged  at  least  four  texts  mentioning 
the  word  "  sea."  In  the  centre  of  the  piece  of  paper  I  should 
like  you  to  paste  or  draw  a  picture  of  the  sea. 

Name,  age,  and  address  should  be  given,  and  papers  sent 
in  before  July  30.  The  prettiest  and  best-selected  papers 
will  win. 

Address,  "Aunt  Matty,"  The  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


How  Dorothy  went  to  School 

"  Get  up,  Dorothy  mine,"  said  mother,  leaning  over  the  crib. 
Dorothy  opened  two  blue  eyes  and  shut  them  again. 
"  Not  yet,  mummy — not  yet,"  she  said. 
"  You  really  must  get  up  at  once,  dear,"  said  mother  firmly. 
"  I  am  going  to  send  you  to  school  this  morning." 
Dorothy  was  awake  now.     She  sat  up  and  stared. 
"  But,  mummy,  I  don't  want " 
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"  Get  up,  dearie,  and  I  will  tell  you  about  it  at  breakfast." 

While  Nanna  dressed  her,  Dorothy  asked  questions. 

"  You're  nearly  six  now,  miss,  you  know,"  said  Nanna.  "  I 
think  you  will  like  the  school.  It  is  at  that  little  white  house 
where  you  and  I  have  seen  so  many  children  going  and 
coming." 

"  Hut  why  didn't  mummy  tell  me  before,  Nanna  ?" 

"  Because  she  thought  you  would  worry  Over  it,  miss,  I 
suppose." 

"  I  shan't  go,  Nanna.  I  don't  want  to  lenrn  lessons.  I 
hate  doing  my  letters." 

"  lUit  you  can  do  them  very  well,  miss,  up  to  F." 

"  Yes,  but  there  are  such  lots  of  letters,  and  I  don't  like 
them.     Nanna,  you're  pulling  my  hair,"  and  Dorothy  wriggled. 

"  Stand  still,  dear." 

"  You're  hurting  me,  Nanna." 

Dorothy  began  to  cry.  When  her  mother  came  up,  she 
found  her  little  girl  with  a  red  face  and  sulky  mouth. 

"  Mummy,  I  can't  go  to  school.     It's  horrid  and " 

"  Would  you  be  very  frightened,  love  ? "  said  mother.  "  You 
know  I  will  take  you." 

Then  Dorothy  began  to  be  really  naughty.  She  stamped 
and  screamed.  She  refused  to  eat  any  breakfast.  She  was 
made  to  come  and  sit  at  the  table.  She  knocked  over  her 
beautiful  mug  (A  Present  from  Sidmouth\  and  all  the  milk  ran 
over  the  table.  She  was  rude  to  Nanna  and  rude  to  her 
mother. 

"  Now  get  on  your  hat,  dear,"  said  mother,  when  she  had 
finished  her  own  breakfast.  "  No,  your  everyday  one,"  for 
Dorothy  had  snatched  up  her  best  bonnet. 

They  went  out  presently,  mother  very  silent,  and  Dorothy 
still  sulky. 

On  reaching  the  school,  Dorothy  opened  her  mouth  pre- 
paratory to  a  big  roar. 


"/^«fA/"  said  mother  sharply,  a.^  the  front  door  opened. 

They  were  shown  into  such  a  pretty  room  — a  dining-room 
perhaps.  Round  a  big  table  sat  about  six  children— two  boys 
with  curly  hair,  and  four  little  girls.  Dorothy  saw  that  they 
were  pretty  and  rosy  and  full  of  fun.  A  kind-looking  lady  was 
talking  to  them.  Hefore  each  child  was  a  little  ttay  with  sand 
on  it,  and  the  children  were  doing  something  with  the  sand. 

Mother  talked  to  the  lady,  and  Dorothy  stared  at  the 
children. 

"  What  are  you  doing  with  the  sand  ? "  she  said  in  a  loud 
little  voice. 

"  I'll  show  you,"  said  the  small  boys  together ;  and  Dorothy 
was  shown  one  of  the  trays.  "  You  see,  we  make  letters,"  said 
the  boys. 

"  This  is  C,"  said  a  little  girl  with  a  big  white  pinafore  and 
a  lot  of  brown  curls. 

"  I  know  it  is,"  said  Dorothy.     "  And  I » 

"  Come,  we  must  go,"  said  mother,  interrupting  just  then. 
"  Say  good-bye  to  Miss  Burns,  Dorothy." 

"Oh!  mother,  mayn't  I  stay?"  said  Dorothy,  who  was  by 
this  time  all  smiles  and  interest. 

"  Do  stay,"  said  the  little  white  pinafore  girl. 

"  Not  now,"  said  mother. 

^^  Why  couldn't  I  stay,  mummy?"  said  Dorothy,  as  she 
trotted  home  much  sobered,  and  with  a  lot  of  new  ideas  about 
school.  "  Mayn't  I  go  to-morrow  ?  I  should  love  to  play 
with  them." 

"Are  you  sorry  for  your  naughtiness  and  rudeness?"  said 
mother  very  gravely. 

"  Very,  very  sorry,"  said  Dorothy  cheerfully  ;  and  though 
they  were  walking  in  the  road  she  jumped  up  to  give  mother 
a  kiss.  "  May  I  go  to  school  to-morrow,  mummy,  and  take  my 
doll  to  show  them  ? " 

"  Perhaps,"  said  mother,  and  smiled. 


Pansy^s  Money^Box 


DAISY  and  Pansy  Richardson  were  twin  sisters,  but 
strangers  always  took  Daisy  to  be  some  years  older 
than  Pansy.  They  were  less  alike  than  twins  usually  are. 
Daisy  was  small  and  slight.  Her  complexion  was  paler,  her 
expression  at  once  graver  and  sweeter  than  that  of  Pansy, 
who  was  a  tall,  handsome  girl,  with  a  brilliant  colour  and  large 
dark  eyes. 

The  sisters  had  lost  their  mother  while  yet  mere  children, 
and  after  their  father's  death  some  years  later  they  lived  on 
in  the  tiny  cottage  at  Thornleigh,  and  supported  themselves  by 
dressmaking. 

There  was  no  great  demand  for  dressmaking  in  the 
Devonshire  village  ;  but  ladies  belonging  to  the  great  houses 
of  the  neighbourhood  were  glad  to  employ  the  sisters  when 
they  learned  what  a  dainty  needlewoman  Daisy  was,  and  what 
taste  and  skill  Pansy  showed  in  remodelling  toilettes.  So  they 
were  kept  fairly  busy,  and  lived  in  comfort  in  their  tiny  home. 

Daisy  was  well  content  with  her  lot.  She  loved  her  sister 
warmly,  and,  even  as  a  child,  had  been  as  a  little  mother  to  her. 
She  asked  nothing  for  herself  as  long  as  Pansy  was  well  and 
happy. 

Pansy's  happiness,  however,  was  not  easy  to  secure.  The 
girl  was  far  from  content  with  her  quiet,  uneventful  life  in  the 
little  village.  She  longed  for  the  stir  and  bustle  of  a  town. 
She  fancied  that  nothing  could  be  more  delightful  than  to  live 
in  London.  Her  desire  was  for  a  life  of  gaiety  and  pleasure. 
In  her  discontented  moods  she  was  not  the  most  pleasant  of 
companions. 

But  Daisy  had  good  hope  that  all  would  come  right  for 
Pansy  in  time.  It  was  not  to  be  supposed  that  her  sister 
would  always  remain  in  that  little  home.  It  was  plain  enough 
how  ardently  Roger  Lidstone  admired  her.  He  was  not  a  rich 
man  ;  but  he  was  a  skilful,  intelligent  carpenter,  whose  hands 
were  always  full  of  work,  and  who  could  give  her  a  most 
comfortable  home. 

One  pleasant  summer  evening  Daisy  sat  sewing  within  the 
cottage.     She  was  alone,  for  Pansy  had  gone  to  the  Sunday- 


school  treat.  The  door  stood  open,  and  the  sweet  scent  of  the 
roses  and  honeysuckle  in  the  little  garden  stole  into  the  room. 

Presently  Daisy  heard  the  gate  swing  on  its  hinges,  and  the 
next  moment  Pansy  entered. 

"  Pansy  !  "  her  sister  exclaimed  in  surprise  ;  "  you  home  so 
soon !     Is  anything  the  matter,  dear  ?    .Are  you  feeling  ill  ?  " 

"  111  ?^why  should  I  be  ill  ? "  asked  Pansy,  whose  face  was 
very  flushed.     "  I  came  home  because  I  was  tired." 

"Is  that  all?"  asked  Daisy  anxiously.  "How  did  you 
enjoy  the  treat  ? " 

"Oh  !  well  enough,"  said  Pansy  impatiently.  "  It  was  just 
like  all  treats.  Oh  !  bythe-bye,  wonderful  to  say,  there  was  a 
stranger  there — a  man  from  London,  who  is  staying  at  Tor 
View  Farm.  His  name  is  Richard  Ogilvie.  He  talked  to  me 
a  good  deal,  and  Roger  was  as  savage  as  possible.  I  wish 
you  had  been  there  to  see  the  fun.  Why  didn't  you  come, 
Daisy?" 

"  I  had  this  work  to  finish,"  said  Daisy  quietly,  "  and  it  has 
taken  longer  than  I  expected." 

"Oh,  the  work!— always  the  work!"  said  Pansy,  as  she 
threw  herself  into  a  chair  and  put  her  hands  to  her  head.  "  I 
am  sick  to  death  of  it." 

"  Pansy,"  said  her  sister,  "  either  your  head  aches  or  there 
is  something  troubling  you.  I  wish  you  would  tell  me,  dear, 
what  is  the  matter." 

"  Well,  then,  if  you  must  know,"  said  Pansy  pettishly,  "  it's 
that  stupid  Roger  Lidstone.  He  walked  through  the  fields 
with  me,  and — what  do  you  think  ? — he  wants  me  to  marry  him, 
if  you  ever  heard  of  such  a  thing  !  " 

"There  is  nothing  surprising  in  that,"  said  Daisy,  with  a  smile. 
"  Pansy,  dear,  I  expected  to  hear  this  news,  and  I  am  very 
glad." 

"Glad!— why  should  yoir  be  glad?"  asked  Pansy  angrily. 
"  You  don't  suppose  I  shall  have  him  ?  Such  a  thing  is  quite 
out  of  the  question,  as  I  told  him.  Don't  look  at  me  like  that, 
Daisy.  Surely  you  did  not  think  I  cared  for  Roger  in  that 
way  ?  " 
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Daisy  was  staring  at  her  sister  in  dismay.  It  had  never 
struck  her  as  possible  that  Pansy  could  refuse  Koger. 

"  I  felt  sure  you  cared  for  him,  Pansy,"  she  said.  "  Roger  is 
so  good  and  kind,  I  don't  see  how  any  one  could  help  liking 
him." 

"  I  never  said  I  did  not  like  him,"  returned  Pansy.  "  I  know 
he  is  good  ;  but  it  does  not  follow  that  I  wish  to  marry  him." 

"  No,"  said  Daisy  ;  "  and  yet — are  you  sure  you  know  your 
own  mind  ?  Roger  Lidstone  is  more  than  good  and  kind.  He 
is  a  man  who  fears  God  and  tries  to  walk  in  the  steps  of  Jesus 
Christ.  A  woman  might  well  be  happy  who  had  such  a  man 
for  her  husband.     Pd  like  you  to  be  that  woman,  Pansy." 

"Thank  you  all  the  same,  but  Pd  rather  not,"  said  Pansy, 
with  a  forced  laugh.  "  I  don't  want  to  be  buried  at  Thornleigh 
all  my  life." 

Daisy  saw  that  it  was  vain  to  say  more,  and  refrained  from 
further  mention  of  Roger  Lidstone.  A  fortnight  later  he  spoke 
to  her  about  her  sister.  He  said  little  of  his  own  disappoint- 
ment ;  but  he  told  her  that  he  was  uneasy  about  Pansy,  because 
she  seemed  fascinated  by  the  stranger  from  London,  who  was 
staying  at  Tor  View  Farm.  They  had  been  seen  walking 
together  on  several  occasions. 

"  I  would  not  mind  if  he  were  a  man  likely  to  make  her 
happy,"  Roger  said.  "  Put  I  don't  like  what  Pve  seen  of  the 
fellow.  He's  too  fond  of  hanging  about  the  '  George '  Inn.  He 
gives  out  that  he  travels  for  a  business  house  at  Plymouth,  and 
boasts  of  the  money  he's  made  ;  but  he  seldom  seems  to  do 
any  business.  To  be  sure,  he  says  that  he  has  come  into  the 
country  to  regain  health.  If  I  mistake  not,  the  cause  of  his 
ill-health  is  dissipation." 

Roger's  words  made  Daisy  profoundly  uneasy.  Pansy  was 
not  at  home  when  he  came,  and,  after  he  had  gone,  she  waited 
anxiously  for  her  sister's  return.  Perhaps  she  was  even  now 
walking  with  the  stranger.  And  so  it  was.  When  Daisy 
questioned  her  on  her  return.  Pansy  at  once  confessed  that  she 
had  taken  a  walk  with  Richard  Ogilvie,  and  added,  with  a  blush, 
that  he  was  coming  to  see  Daisy  on  the  morrow. 

"  But  I  do  not  wish  to  see  him,"  said  Daisy  proudly — "  a 
man  of  whom  we  know  nothing." 

"You  soon  will  know  him,  Daisy,"  replied  her  sister;  "for 
I  have  promised  to  marry  him.' 

A  cry  of  sharp  distress  broke  from  Daisy.  Quick  and 
vehement  remonstrances  followed ;  but  they  were  in  vain. 
Pansy  was  not  to  be  convinced  of  her  folly  in  engaging  herself 
to  a  perfect  stranger.  Ogilvie's  smart,  knowing  air  and  his 
flattering  way  of  wooing  had  completely  captivated  her.  He 
had  talked  of  the  pretty  home  he  would  provide  for  her  in 
London,  and  declared  that  she  should  have  her  own  way  in 
everything  when  they  were  married.  Even  Daisy  was  deceived 
by  his  specious  manner  when,  on  the  morrow,  he  came  to  the 
cottage,  and  speedily  made  himself  quite  at  home  there.  Yet 
as  she  talked  with  him  she  was  conscious  of  something  not 
quite  pleasing  in  his  demeanour,  an  indirectness  in  his  glance, 
a  false  ring  in  his  smooth  tones,  and  a  marked  reticence  with 
regard  to  the  facts  of  his  past  history. 

Plans  for  the  future  were  rapidly  made  as  they  sat  round 
the  tea  table.  Daisy  listened  with  an  anxious  heart ;  but  Pansy 
was  in  the  gayest  spirits,  and  in  the  fulness  of  her  confidence 
she  kept  back  nothing  from  her  betrothed. 

"  I  must  tell  you  that  I  have  saved  some  money — thanks 
to  my  sister's  wise  admonitions,"  she  said  laughingly.  "You 
would  never  guess  how  rich  I  am." 

Then  she  took  from  the  corner  cupboard  the  moneybox 
which  held  her  savings. 

"  Listen  to  this  !  "  she  cried,  and  shook  the  box  at  his  ear 
with  a  childish  delight  at  the  chinking  which  ensued. 

"Rich  indeed  you  must  be,"  he  said.  "Why,  how  much 
have  you  hoarded  there  ? " 

"Seventeen  pounds  odd,"  said  Pansy  proudly,  "and  it  is  all 
mine.  I  hope  to  make  it  twenty  soon.  You  did  not  think  you 
would  have  so  rich  a  wife." 


"  I  certainly  did  not,"  he  replied,  with  a  laugh.  He  had 
taken  the  box  in  his  hand,  and  was  examining  it  carefullj'. 
There  was  a  look  on  his  face  which  Daisy  did  not  like  as  he 
bent  over  it,  shaking  in  now  and  then,  as  though  the  jingle  of 
the  gold  was  pleasant  to  his  ear. 

"  Where  do  you  keep  this— in  that  cupboard  ?  It  is  not  safe 
to  keep  so  much  money  in  the  house,"  he  said. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  quite  safe,"  said  Daisy,  with  a  smile  ;  "  there  are 
no  thieves  at  Thornleigh.  But  it  would  be  much  wiser  of  Pansy 
to  put  it  in  the  Savings  Bank,  as  I  do  with  mine  ;  for  then  she 
would  have  the  interest,  you  know." 

"  I  daresay,"  replied  Pansy  ;  "  but  I  should  not  feel  that  the 
money  was  mine  unless  I  had  it  within  my  reach.  It  is  such  a 
pleasure  to  me  to  take  the  box  out  and  shake  it  now  and  then. 
I  am  like  the  old  women  who  hide  their  money  away  in  old 
stockings  ;  I  don't  believe  in  banks." 

"  But  I  do,"  said  Richard  Ogilvie  ;  "  and  I  wish  you  would 
let  me  take  this  for  you  and  put  it  in  a  bank.  You  are  running 
a  great  risk  in  keeping  it  in  that  cupboard,  which  any  one 
could  break  open  in  a  few  minutes." 

"  But  nobody  will,"  said  Pansy.  "  Even  if  the  cupboard  is 
not  very  secure,  who  is  to  know  that  there  is  anything  valuable 
inside  it?" 

"  Oh  !  very  well — ^just  as  you  like,"  he  replied,  with  a  slight  air 
of  annoyance.  "  Only,  if  anything  happens,  remember  that  I 
warned  you.  I  told  you,  I  think,  that  I  have  to  go  to  Plymouth 
to-morrow  morning  ? " 

He  had  not  told  her,  and  as  he  explained  that  he  might  be 
away  for  a  day  or  two.  Pansy  forgot  all  about  the  moneybox, 
which  she  had  hurriedly  put  back  into  the  cupboard. 

Heavy  rain  was  falling  when  Ogilvie  took  his  departure  a 
little  later.  As  the  night  advanced,  the  wind  rose  high  and 
blew  so  roughly  about  the  cottage  that  Daisy  could  not  sleep. 
Her  mind  was  full  of  sad  and  anxious  thoughts ;  but  she 
found  relief  in  casting  her  care  upon  Him  Who  "careth 
for  us." 

The  wind  was  still  boisterous  and  the  rain  falling  heavily 
when  there  fell  on  Daisy's  ear  a  sound  which  startled  her  for 
a  moment,  because  it  seemed  to  be  caused  by  neither  wind  nor 
rain.  It  came  from  below  and  was  like  the  sound  of  some  one 
knocking  or  scraping  wood. 

But  every  one  knows  what  a  variety  of  strange  noises  the 
wind  can  originate.  Daisy  persuaded  herself  it  was  nothing, 
and  at  last  fell  asleep.  When  she  awoke,  the  grey  light  of 
early  morning  was  beginning  so  steal  beneath  the  window- 
blind.  She  guessed  it  was  about  five  o'clock.  Early  as  was 
the  hour,  she  rose  and  dressed. 

When  she  quitted  her  room  a  strong  rush  of  cold  air  met 
her  at  the  head  of  the  stairs.  The  house  door  must  have  been 
driven  open  by  the  force  of  the  wind.  But  as  Daisy  hurried 
downstairs  other  signs  of  unusual  disturbance  met  her  eyes. 
The  house  door  indeed  stood  open,  and  the  wind  and  rain 
were  beating  in  ;  but  there  were  marks  of  muddy  feet  upon  the 
floor,  the  corner  cupboard  had  been  wrenched  open,  and  the 
money-box,  rifled  of  its  contents,  lay  upon  the  hearthrug. 

In  an  instant  Daisy  knew  who  had  done  this  thing.  Nor 
had  Pansy  any  doubt  on  the  subject,  though  Ogilvie's  name 
was  not  mentioned  between  them.  She  felt  sure  that  he  would 
never  show  himself  at  Thornleigh  again,  even  before  she 
learned  that  he  had  taken  all  his  belongings  with  him  when  he 
quitted  Tor  View  Farm  in  time  to  catch  the  train  which  called 
at  Thornleigh  Junction  about  the  hour  at  which  Daisy  had 
discovered  the  robbery. 

Pansy  never  recovered  her  savings.  For  a  while  she  fretted 
over  the  loss  and  the  sore  mortification  of  her  pride  ;  but  in 
after-life,  when  she  was  the  happy  wife  of  Roger  Lidstone,  she 
felt  that  it  was  well  worth  the  sum  she  lost,  and  a  greal  deal 
more,  to  have  so  soon  discovered  the  real  nature  of  the  man 
she  had  fancied  she  loved,  while  Daisy  ever  counted  the  theft 
of  the  money-box  one  of  the  most  merciful  Providences  of 
their  lives. 


We  are  under  grace,  not  under  law.  Not  until  we  have 
beaten  down  our  pride  and  self-assertion  so  as  to  be  able  to 
take  everything  from  earth  and  heaven  just  as  a  child  takes 
everything,  without  raising  the  question.  Do  I  deserve  this  or 


not?  or  rather  with  the  habitual  conviction  that  we  deserve 
nothing  and  are  content  that  it  should  be  so,  do  we  get  into 
right  relations  either  with  our  Father  in  heaven  or  with  the 
brothers  and  sisters  about  us. — Dr.  Dale. 
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No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  without 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


FOR    THE     HOUSE     AND     GARDEN. 
FOR  THE  STEAMBOAT  OR  TRAIN. 


SOFT  CUSHION  INSIDES 

For  Covering^. 

Filled  with  Blanche,  our   cushion   specialty.      White  as  snow. 
Will   not   lump.       Obnoxious   to    insects.       Light    and   fleecy. 

Post  Free. 

18  in.  ...   1/6       22  in.  ...  2/1 
20  in.  ...   1/11      24  in.   ...  2/4 


artistic  jfurniabiitg  Specialists, 
65,    Georee    Street,     EDINBURGH. 


Beauty. 

ICILMA  FLUOR  CREAM,  Nature's  harmless  complexion  tonic, 
immediately  restores  the  delicate  pearly  hues,  and  prevents  the  skin  from 
becoming  shiny  when  warm.  Dehciously  perfumed.  Cools  and  cleanses. 
Bottles  or  tubes,  is.  Send  3d.  stamps  for  two  samples  (different  scents). 
ICILMA  CO.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  17),  142,  Qray^s  Inn  Road.  London,  W.C. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  at   Is.  ly.,  2s.  9d.,  4s.  6^/,  and  lis. 

Owbridgcs 

^^^^  LUINij  I   UINIU,  THE  world's  cure. 

KOR  COUGHS,  COLDS,  BRONCHITIS,  ASTHMA,  &c.,  &c. 


REV.    PRINCIPAL    WORKMAN. 

Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  6s. 

The  Letters  of  John  H\is, 

Translated,  with  Introductions  and 
Explanatory  Note, 

By  H.  B.  WORKMAN,  M.A.. 

Principal  of  Westminster  Training^  CoUeg^e^ 

AND 

R.  MARTIN    POPE,   M.A. 

"  The  present  version  bears  every  evidence  of  having  been 
made  with  a  scholarly  care  worthy  of  its  subject  ;  and  theietters 
are  accompanied  by  a  learned  and  instructive  running  com- 
mentary. " — Scotsinnn. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  »?,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


PALMERS 

BREAKFAST 

BISCUITS 


% 


Daintiness  Itself. 
Welcome  at  all  Meals. 

Plain,  Crisp,  Wholesome. 
Abundant  in  nutrition.  Dainty 
and  digestive.  Suitable  (or  use 
with  butter,  cheese,  preserves, 
potted  meats,  soups,  tea,  coffee 
or  cocoa.  An  agreeable  substit- 
ute for  bread  or  toast.  Order 
some  from  your  Grocer  to-day. 


£^ 


KEATINGS 

POWDER 


A  GERMAN  BATH  IN  SCOTLAND  UP  TO  DATE. 

PEEBLES  HYDRO  &  HOTEL. 

The  Largest  and  Finest  in  Sreat  Britain. 
FOR     HEALTH     AND    PLEASURE. 

Situated  in  ^outidv  of 
over  y.t  acret.  in  ttie  iui«I«t 
of  cliafinini;  scenery.  Ex- 
crIU'nt  Ciiiviuc.  l-.Icttric 
Li^tit.  l-itcry  Home 
Coiiifurt  .^rul  Liiiiirr. 

Hlxh  FrMttMBcy.  Bt&tk 
ElMbricttT,  Sob,  Air.  and 
£lectrie  Ucht  Bathi  ut 
[>%<•.!  by  hTiTTHX  EIHO.  I 
lor  ihe  MKce^ul  tr«»i> 
meat  of  Kheunuti^ni. 
<>itut,  Sciaticj,  Ncurnltfta. 
Nervous   (tebilttv.  Sleep- 

I  les.*De«L  Liver.  Stomacb. 

I  and   Kklncjr  CoapWou. 

I  Dbesiljr.    cic      Resklcat 

I  SpeciAlisl.     Inralkl  INei. 

I  i.»(ien  Air  TrtAtmrnt. 

CvcLC  CouRSC,  Golf.  Tcnnis.  and  Bowling  Grccns. 
EVERY  FORM  OF  OUTDOOR  AND  INDOOR  AMUSEMENT. 
For  T^rms,  »pply  A.  M.  THiEM,  Owner  »nd  Manager, 

Also  of  the  WINDSOR  HOTEL.  GLASGOW.    Patronised  by  Royalty. 
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Good! 
Its  MASON'S 


for 


Barrel 
of 

prime 
beer 


Sugar    and    Yeast 
only  to   be  added. 


MASON'S  HERB  BEER 

Is  better  and  more  wholesome  than  minera 
waters;  more  refreshing  and  stimulating  thai 
alcoholic  beers  ;  more  economical  than  either 
t  is  the  IDEAL  Summer  Drink.  Its  taste  i 
luund  to  please,  and  it  can  do  you  nothin 
but  good. 

Of  all  ChemiaU  and  Stores,  6d. 

Bottle  post  free  for  9d. 
A  Small  Pamphlet,  "Hints  on   Brewing," 
sent  post  free  on    receipt   of  irf.   stamp. 
Agents  IVanied. 

NEWBALL  &  MASON,  NOTTINGHAM. 


EVERY  MAN  HIS 
OWN  GARDENER. 

By    JOHN    HALSHAM. 

"Forms  as  delightful  oncl  useful  a  book  as  has  ever  been 
written  for  the  delectation  of  that  ever-increasing  army  of 
people  to  whom  gardening  appeals  as  an  entrancing  hobby.  .  .  . 
Mr.  Halsham's  pages  are  packed  with  sage  and  valuable  advice." 
— Daily  Express. 

"  If  you  have  ever  so  small  a  garden  plot,  let  me  advise  you 
to  get  this  book." — Methodist  Recorder. 

"  All  who  require  a  concise  and  lucid  guide  to  the  gardening 
art  will  appreciate  the  work  by  John  Ilalsham.' — Daily  News. 

"  Mr.  Halsham  has  produced  a  far  more  readable  book  than 
the  ordinary  small  guide  to  gardening.  It  is  written  in  a  style 
which  cl  arms  the  reader  e\en  when  he  is  considering  how  to 
plant  vegetables  or  to  kill  slugs.  That  Mr.  Halsham's  advice 
is  the  outcome  of  practical  experience  is  evident  throughout, 
and  the  amateur  gardener  will  derive  profit  as  well  as  pleasure 
from  the  book.  Whatever  is  discussed  is  treated  brightly  and 
ilevcrly,  and  the  sketches  help  to  give  point  to  the  instiuctions." 
—  Glasgoiv  Herald. 

With  full'page  Illustrations  in  colours  by  CARINE 
CADBY  and  the  Rev.  F.  C.  LAMBERT,  M.A. 

PRICE   6s.      CLOTH. 


Swallows    Nesting 


HOPDER  &  STOUGHTON,  «7,  Pstcrnoater  Row,  London,  E.C. 


BY    PARNELL   JONES 

/^NE  morning  in  the  spring  of  last  year,  on  looking  through 
^~f  my  window,  I  saw  two  swallows  sitting  in  the  bottom  of 
the  remains  of  an  old  swallow's  nest,  under  the  eaves  of  the 
roof,  just  above  my  window.  They  were  sitting  as  close 
together  as  they  could  squeeze,  and  making  a  little  kind  of 
twittering. 

Morning  after  morning  I  used  to  get  up  about  five  o'clock  to 
see  what  they  were  doing.  I  always  found  them  wide  awake, 
chattering  to  each  other  and  peeping  over  the  side  of  the  nest. 
This  went  on  for  some  days,  and  1  began  to  think  they  were 
the  laziest  and  the  latest  risers  of  the  birds. 

■  At  last  the  day  arrived  when  the  swallows  decided  it  was 
tiine  for  them  to  set  about  rebuilding  their  home.  They  were 
no  longer  lie-a  beds,  but  seemed  to  be  up  amongst  the  first  of 
the  birds,  and  though  I  got  up  to  look  at  them  morning  after 
morning  before  five  o'clock,  I  always  found  them  hard  at  work. 
Each  bird  seemed  to  take  an  equal  share  in  the  labour  of  build- 
ing, and  it  was  most  wonderful  to  watch  their  energy  and 
perseverance,  working  from  early  morning  until  they  retired  to 
rest  at  night.  They  always  slept  in  the  nest  from  the  first. 
There  is  a  little  brook  running  near  the  house,  and  from  the 
side  of  this  they  seemed  to  carry  the  mud  they  needed. 

It  was  most  interesting  watching  them.  They  left  the  old 
part  of  the  nest  as  a  foundation.  Joining  more  mud  to  its  edges. 
It  always  seemed  rather  moist  when  they  put  it  on,  and  I 
observed  them  press  the  new  piece  of  mud  with  their  beaks 
against  that  which  was  dry.  They  shaped  and  moulded  it,  and 
sometimes,  after  having  held  it  longer  than  usual,  I  saw  them 
open  their  beaks  and  yawn,  as  if  to  stretch  themselves  after 
the  unusual  fatigue.  At  other  times  they  spit  violently,  as  if 
to  get  rid  of  the  particles  of  mud  that  adhered  to  their  tongues. 
It  is  a  most  curious  thing,  but  when  the  nest  is  big  enough 
for  the  swallows  to  stand  upon,  they  always  build  outwards 
with  their  tails  towards  the  wall.  F"or  days  I  watched  them, 
and  they  always  flew  in,  and  then  turned  and  built  outwards. 
Often  in  turning  they  overbalanced,  and  had  to  fly  off,  but  they 
always  persevered  until  they  got  a  footing  so  that  they  could 
build  outwards. 

At  last  the  nest  was  finished,  and  the  swallows  hatched  and 
reared  a  young  brood,  which  they  were  most  energetic  in  feed- 
ing, each  bird  taking  an  equal  share  in  the  labour  of  providing 
food  for  their  hungiy  little  ones.  In  the  autumn  the  old  birds 
flew  off  with  their  young  to  a  warmer  region. 

I  often  wondeied  how  the  swallows  managed  to  attach  the 
mud  to  the  wall,  when  there  was  no  old  nest  for  them  to  work 
upon.  One  afternoon  this  spring  iny  brother  came  in  and  said, 
"  If  you  want  to  see  the  swallows,  they  have  settled  on  a  spot 
for  their  nest  just  above  the  pear  tree."  I  hurried  out,  and 
when  to  my  delight  and  surprise  I  saw  both  swallows  holding 
on  to  the  wall  with  their  feet,  and  the  one  was  drawing  curved 
lines  with  a  inuddy  beak,  evidently  drawing  an  outline  where 
the  nest  was  to  be  placed,  while  the  other  remained  close 
by  watching  the  operation.  Then  they  flew  off,  and  each 
biought  mud,  and,  holding  on  to  the  wall  with  their  feet,  fastened 
three  little  separate  patches  of  mud  to  the  wall,  on,  or  close 
to,  the  lines  drawn. 

The  building  went  on  very  briskly,  but  I  was  not  able 
to  watch  the  swallows  as  I  had  done  the  year  before,  as  the 
new  spot  they  had  chosen  was  a  long  distance  from  my 
window. 

At  last  the  nest  was  finished,  and  we  were  so  glad  to  think  we 
should  soon  have  a  colony  of  swallows  round  the  house.  I 
went  from  home  for  some  days,  when  to  my  disappointment, 
on  leturning,  I  found  a  fat  sparrow  seated  at  the  mouth  of 
the  swallows'  nest,  tormenting  the  poor  little  inmate.  The 
position  became  intolerable,  and  the  swallows  forsook  the 
nest  they  had  built  with  so  much  pains.  It  was  just  what 
the  fat  sparrows  wanted  and  expected  ;  they  simply  popped 
in  and  took  possession.  And  soon  the  hen  sparrow  laid 
her  eggs  and  was  comfortably  sitting  in  the  nest  she  had 
stolen. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Rkfreshing  Perfume— Eau  de  Cologne  has  for  more 
than  a  century  been  an  article  used  in  almost  every  household, 
and  the  brand  known  as  the  "47","  with  its  blue  and  gold  label 
and  the  large  number  in  the  centre,  is  no  doubt  one  which  may 
be  found  in  most  homes.  In  order  to  gain  such  popularity,  it  is 
absolutely  necessary  for  the  article  never  to  vary  in  quality.  If 
prices  of  raw  materials  are  high,  the  manufacturer  of  this  brand 
docs  not  attempt  to  use  inferior  qualities  in  order  to  make  his 
usual  profit.  An  article  like  the  "4711"  is  bound  to  be 
welcomed  everywhere,  and  it  should  always  be  borne  in  mind 
that  unless  this  perfume  is  made  in  the  proper  manner,  and 
from  the  correct  ingredients,  it  may  be  not  only  objectionable, 
but  quite  injurious  to  the  person  using  it  It  is  known  from 
experience  that  a  headache  may  often  be  brought  on  by  using 
an  inferior  perfume.  In  buying  the  "4711"  one  does  not  run 
any  risks  of  this  kind.  The  brand  is  so  well  known  now  that  it 
is  not  likely  that  any  one  would  have  the  slightest  difficulty  in 
obtaining  it  from  every  dealer  in  high-class  perfumes  throughout 
the  world. 

Important  to  Housewives.— Every  lady  who  happens 
to  be  near  Abingdon-on-Thames  should  visit  the  Abingdon 
Carpet  Manufacturing  Company's  factory  at  that  place.  The 
interior  of  this  factory  may  be  likened  unto  an  art  and  crafts 
exhibition,  and  a  tour  through  the  building  will  be  found 
to  be  most  interesting  to  those  interested  in  carpet  making. 
Here  weavers  are  at  work  upon  hand-looms,  and  it  will 
be  the  more  readily  understood  why  the  famous  Abingdon 
carpets  have  become  so  renowned  for  artistic  appearance  and 
hard-wearing  qualities.  When  visiting  this  place  a  short  time 
ago,  we  were  most  interested  in  watching  at  his  work  the  old 
man  who  had  been  making  the  celebrated  "  Isis  "  rush  matting 
at  his  hand-loom  as  far  back  as  he  can  remember.  "  Father," 
as  the  old  man  is  called  in  the  mill,  carefully  chooses  his  rushes 
to  be  of  uniform  size,  and,  using  his  hand  as  a  shuttle,  he  pushes 
the  rush  across,  battens  it  down,  and  with  the  wooden  treadles 
secures  the  warp  threads.  It  was  the  most  simple  and  primitive 
kind  of  loom.  The  effect  of  the  woven  rushes  is  charming,  as 
any  one  who  owns  the  "  Isis "  matting  must  testify.  The 
Abingdon  Carpet  Company,  however,  seem  to  be  able  to 
produce  a  carpet  at  a  very  low  price,  which  not  only  wears  well, 
but  which  also  has  a  superior  look  about  it.  It  is  not  proposed 
to  give  a  long  list  of  names  and  prices  of  carpets  here,  because 
by  sending  a  postcard  to  Abingdon-on-Thames  one  can  procure, 
post  free  and  gratis,  a  large  price  list,  a  copy  of  which  will 
not  only  be  found  useful,  but  a  perusal  of  it  will  interest  every' 
reader  of  The  British  Monthly. 

A  Useful  Invention  for  Mothers.— Those  who  have 
had  the  care  of  children  know  as  soon  as  baby  begins  to 
crawl  or  toddle  it  will  need  a  great  deal  of  attention,  and 
even  if  left  only  for  a  moment  may  get  into  danger.  Thus  it 
becomes  necessary  for  some  one  to  be  always  at  hand  to  mind 
it.  It  means,  in  fact,  that  nurse  dare  not  leave  the  room  for  the 
briefest  interval  with  safety.  The  Baby's  Playground  which 
has  been  invented  by  Messrs.  Price,  Abell  &  Co.,  of  Duffield, 
Derby,  must  prove  a  boon  to  any  who  have  children  of  this 
anxious  age,  and  those  who  have  are  strongly  advised  to  write  to 
that  firm  for  their  illustrated  prospectus.  The  playground  con- 
sists of  a  portable  pen  or  enclosure,  measuring  about  4  ft. 
square  by  22  in.  high.  It  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the 
room,  or  out  of  doors  if  desired,  and  when  not  in  use  folds 
flat  against  the  wall.  Forming  a  railing  round  the  child, 
the  little  one  is  tempted  to  pull  itself  up  and  stand  by  the  rail, 
soon  learning  to  toddle  along  the  side,  thus  teaching  itself  to 
walk  without  the  preliminary  bad  habit  of  crawling.  It  will 
readily  be  admitted  that,  having  a  rail  to  hold  on  to,  numerous 
falls  are  prevented.  These  contrivances  cost  about  ^i,  and  they 
can  be  obtained  direct  from  Messrs.  Price,  Abell  &  Co.,  at 
Duffield,  Derby. 

Accidents:  How  to  Tre.at  Them.— Messrs.  Elliman 
Sons  &  Co.,  of  Slough,  have  issued  a  publication  called  "  The 
R.E.P.  Book,"  which  they  offer  to  send  post  free  to  any  part  of 
the  world  for  one  shilling.  It  contains  256  pages  packed 
with  useful  reading  and  illustrations  dealing  with  accidents  to 
and  ailments  of  the  human  subject,  and  will  be  found  useful  in 
every  home.  The  small  sum  asked  for  it  cannot  cover  the  cost 
of  production,  for  the  book  is  nicely  bound  in  cloth  and  is 
beautifully  produced.  Those,  however,  who  use  Elliman's 
Universal  Embrocation — and  it  should  be  kept  in  every  home — 
can  procure  a  copy  post  free  and  gratis  by  sending  three  backs 
of  covers  of  the  booklet  which  is  found  placed  round  each 
js.  i^(/.  bottle  of  the  Embrocation,  or  one  back  of  the  cover  of 
a  booklet  printed  in  blue  ink,  which  is  enclosed  with  every 
bottle  at  2s.  gii.  or  4r. 
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'  500    New   tn    FrM   Wheel    1904.   CYCLES.      Cash, 
£3   10«.    t.i    £6    I6».      Alujvr    oil    a[>|,rnv.Tl    willingly. 
^_^  MOTOR    CYCLES,   i\  lip.,  £32,  or  £2   .Monthly. 
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REV.    CANON    POOLER,    B.D. 

Crown  ^ro,  rtoth,  j»n. 

Studies  in  the  Religion  of  Israel 

The  Donnellan  Lectures  for  1903. 

By    the    REV.    L.    A.   POOLER.    B.D.. 

Canon  of  St.  Patrick's  Cathedral,  Dublin. 

The  author  adopts  the  main  outlines  of  the  modern  Hipher  Criticism 
of  the  Old  Testament,  but  he  writes  from  the  positive,  not  the  ne|rative 
side.  They  are  intended  for  the  man  in  the  street,  and  put  forward 
not  what  he  is  not  to  believe,  but  what  he  is  to  believe. 
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HELEN  KELLER,  the  remarkable 
young  lady  who  is  deaf  and  blind,  and 
whose  life  records  an  extraordinary  victory 
over  physical  disabilities,  has  just  gradu- 
ated from  Radcliffe  College,  Cambridge 
(Mass.),  receiving  the  degree  of  B.A.  with 
honours.  This  marks  the  climax  of  her 
career,  and  the  only  account  of  that  career 
is  contained  in  her  autobiography. 

THE  STORY 
OF  MY  LIFE. 

Illustrated.    8th  Edition.     7s.  6d. 


"  The  autobiography  of  Helen  Keller  is  unquestionably 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  records  ever  published." 
—British  Weekly. 

"A  remarkable  and  touching  autobiography." — 
Weslminster  Gazette. 

"  Miss  Keller's  autobiography,  well-written  and  full  of 
practical  interest  in  all  sides  of  life,  literary,  artistic,  and 
social,  records  an  extraoixlinary  victory  over  physical 
disabilities."  —  Times. 
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With  Illustrations,  price  7s.  6d.  net 

THEODORE 
ROOSEVELT 

The  Man  and  the  Citizen 

By 

JACOB    A.    RIIS 

Author  of  "  The  Making  of  an  American"  etc. 

"  There  is  no  page  in  the  booii  which  lacks 
interest.  No  man  but  reading  it  but  will 
feel  himself  in  a  clearer,  higher  atmosphere. 
It  rebounds  mutually  to  the  credit  of  Theo- 
dore Roosevelt  and  of  Jacob  Riis." — Daily 
Telegraph. 

"  A  cheerful,  chatty  book  of  things  set  down 
as  they  occur  to  the  mind  of  the  admirer, 
taken  mm  gratia  sails,  it  affords  a  graphic 
and  striking  picture  of  one  of  the  world's 
great  men." — Daily  Mail. 
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FOURTH  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,    cloth,    6s. 

(i)  Culture  and  Restraint. 

Rev.  John  Watson,  D.D.  (Ian  Maclaren)  writes  :  "From  the  first 
page  to  the  last  the  book  is  thoroughly  well-informed,  fair  minded  in 
the  highest  degree,  acute  in  criticism,  and  written  with  an  engaging 
lucidity  of  style." 

"  Mr.  Black  deals  in  very  thoughtful  and  cultured  style  with  what 
he  truly  regards  as  'the  problem  of  all  religion.'  .  .  ,  The  main  idea 
of  the  book  is  worked  out  with  great  completeness  and  in  a  style 
thoroughly  polished  and  refined." — Guardian. 


SECOND  EDITION,  Completing  Tenth  Thousand. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 


(2)  Work. 


"Any  one  reading  these  rich  pages  will  find  the  daily  labour  in- 
vested with  a  new  dignity  and  responsibility."— i?«:orrf. 

"  Mr.  Black  has  unquestionably  produced  another  noteworthy 
volume.  .  .  .  Put  into  the  bands  of  youth,  this  wise,  earnest,  and  refresh- 
ing book  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  such  to  making  the  most  of  life."— 
Methodist  Timts. 


EIGHTH  EDITION.    Fcap.   8vo,   cloth,   2s.   6d. 


(3)  Friendship. 


"  A  wise  and  charming  book.  It  is  full  oi  good  things  winningly 
expressed.  Mr.  Black's  is  the  art  that  conceals  art.  For  young  men 
especially  this  volume  will  be  a  golden  possession." — British  IVtekly. 

"  The  advice  is  excellent,  and  if  it  were  read  and  followed  by  the 
young,  or  for  that  matter  the  middle-aged  also,  the  lives  would  gain 
largely  both  in  happiness  and  goodness." — Guardian. 
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Works  by 

Prof.  GEORGE  ADAM  SMITH,  D.D.,  LLD. 

Modern  Criticism  and  the  Preaching 
of^the  Old  Testament.    Yale  Lectures  on 

Preachlnf.  Third  Edition.  Crown  8vo,  clorh,  6j. 
"  Full  of  originality  and  suggestiveness,  and  is  alive  and  challenging 
from  end  to  end.  It  is  as  powerful  and  ardent  as  anything  Or.  Smith 
has  written,  and  it  is  also  spiritual  and  subtle.  Best  of  all,  it  is  pro- 
foundly and  unreservedly  Christian,  rich  in  calming  truth,  and  in 
earnest  and  simple  faith."— Dr.  KoBtRTSON  .\icoll. 

The    Historical    Geography    of   the 

Holy     Land.       With     6     specially     prepared     Maps, 
Additions,     Corrections,    and     New    Index    of    Scripture 
References.     Eleventh  Edition.     8vo,  clolh,  15J. 
"  A  very  noteworthy  contribution  to  the  study  of  sacred  history, 
based  upon  the  three  indispensable  conditions  of  personal  acquaintance 
with  the  land,  a  study  of  the  explorations,  discoveries,  and  decipher- 
ments, especially  of  the  last  twenty  years,  and  the  employment  of  the 
results  of  Biblical  criticism  during  the  same  period." — Titnes. 

The  Book  of  the  Twelve  Prophets. 

Vol.  I  ,  Tenth  Edition;  Vol.  H.,  Seventh  E<lilion.     Crown 
8vo,  cloth,  yj.  dd.  each. 
"In  Dr.  Smith's  volumes  we  have  much  more  than  a  popular  ex- 
position of  the  minor  prophets.    We  have  that  which  will  satisfy  the 
scholar  and  the  student  quite  as  much  as  the  person  who  read*  for 
pleasure  and  foredification."— Dr.  Marcus  Dods  in  The  British  IVteJtiy. 

The     Book    of    Isaiah.       Vol.   I.,  Sixteenth 
Edition;    \ Ol.  II.,  Eicveutii  Edition.     Cro*n  8vo,  ys.  6d. 
each. 
"  Mr.  George  Adam  Smith  has  evidently  such  a  mastery  of  the  scholar- 
ship of  his  subject  that  it  would  be  a  sheer  impertinence  for  most 
scholars,  even  though  tolerable  Hebraists,  to  criticise  his  translations  ; 
and  certainly  it  is  not  the  intention  of  the  present  reviewer  to  attempt 
anything  ol  ihs  kind,  to  do  which  he  is  absolutely  incompetent.**— 
Sfifcta/or. 

Four      Psalnns.        Ninth    Thousand.        Cloth 

elcf^ant,  is.  6d. 
'*  These  expositions  are  in  every  way  a-Jmirable,  and  worthy  of  the 
highest  admiration." — Aberdeen  Free  Press. 

The     Life     of    'Henry     Drumnnond, 

F.R.S.E.    Seventh  Edition.    With  Fort raii>i.    Cloth,  jr.  6./. 
**  Dr.  Groige  Adam  Smith  has  not  only  madr  the  story  of  his  hero 
intcrcstinf!,  but  he  has  written  a  book  which  will  be  read  with  avidity 
for  its  own  nak.c."-^ Daily  News. 
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NOTICES 

A/i  commuHuaiions  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  te 
the  Editor  of  Thb  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  vHll  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  SErTEMUER  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  August  31  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  September  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neiosagenti  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


OUR  readers  will  be  interested  in  a  new  portrait  of 
President  Douglas  Mackenzie,  of  Hartford  Theo- 
logical Seminary,  Connecticut.  Dr.  Mackenzie  has  been 
visiting  Scotland  and  England  during  the  summer,  and 
sails  for  home  early  in 
September.  He  won 
high  reputation  as 
minister  of  Morningsidc 
Congregational  Church, 
Edinburgh,  and  was 
called  some  years  ago 
to  the  Principalship  of 
the  Chicago  Congrega- 
tional College.  He  is 
happy  in  his  work  at 
Hartford,  a  famous 
town  with  many  literary 
associations.  It  is  three 
hours  by  rail,  either  way 
to  Boston  or  New  York, 
and  has  a  iiundred 
thousand  inhabitants. 
The  town  was  founded 
by  Thomas  Hooker,  one 
of  the  early  colonists, 
and  it  has  won  modern 
fame  from  its  connec- 
tion with  the  insurance 
system,  the  originators 
of  which  were  Hartford 
men.  Amongst  noted 
people  who  have  been 
residents  are  the  poetess 
Mrs.  Sigourney  and 
Mark  Twain,  whose 
house,  lately  sold,  was 
close    to     President  .,^,.^, 

RKV.   DR.  DOUGL, 

Mackenzie's.      "  My  Pkesiuent  of  Haktkokl 


minister,"  says  Dr.  Mackenzie,  "is  the  man  whom  Mark 
Twain  so  much  admires,  the  Rev.  Joseph  H.  Twichell. 
'  I  like  to  hear  Joe  Twichell,'  says  Mark  Twain,  with  his 
broad  American  accent;  'he  does  me  good.'"  Charles 
Dudley  Warner,  the  editor  of  the  Hartford  Cuurant,  lived 
here  till  his  death,  and  Hartford  was  also  the  home  of 
Mrs.  Beccher  Stowe.  The  Courant  is  still  an  influential 
paper  of  the  older  journalistic  school. 

Hartford  has  two  Theological  Colleges — Trinity,  which 
is  Episcopal ;  and  the  Seminary,  founded  seventy  years  ago 
as  a  near  brother  of  Andover  and  Yale.  Its  origin  was 
in  part  the  result  of  a  revival  which  created  a  demand  for 
ministers  in  the  State  of  Connecticut,  and  a  controversy 
which  arose  at  Yale  had  its  influence  also.  The  first 
President  was  Dr.  Tyler.  Dr.  Mackenzie's  immediate 
predecessor  was  Dr.  C  D.  Hartranft,  who  has  been 
engaged  for  fifteen  years  in  editing  the  writings  of  the 
reformer  Schwenkfeld,  which  will  appear  in  sixteen  or 
twenty  volumes.  Schwenkfeld  was  the  founder  of  a  small 
sect  which  arose  in  Pennsylvania  in  the  seventeenth  century. 
Their   numbers   are   insignificant    even    to-day,    but   they 

are  enthusiastic  for  the 
name  and  fame  of  their 
founder. 

>■«  »■< 
Hartford  Seminary 
has  from  sixty  to  eighty- 
five  students  and  twelve 
professors.  The  men 
are  allowed  to  choose 
in  what  subject  lying 
outside  the  curriculum 
they  prefer  to  specialise. 
The  college  aims  at 
training  scholars  as  well 
as  preachers.  Curious 
questions  are  sometimes 
asked  by  Church  secre- 
taries with  regard  to 
candidates.  Thus  a 
representative  of  a  little 
Church  in  Iowa  wrote 
to  ask  about  the  most 
brilliant  scholar  at  the 
Chicago  College  in 
I  )r.  Mackcnzi>i's  lime. 
This  young  man  had 
graduated  at  Harvard 
and  had  done  valuable 
post-graduate  work. 
Twelve  or  fifteen 
questions  were  asked 
about  his  qualifications, 
and  one  of  them  was, 
"Can     he     orate?" 


\S   MACKENZIE 
Seminary,  Con.v'ecticvt 
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Pbeto  by  Hemcry,  PtcktuuH 

REV.  ALBERT  SWIKT 
Who  will  uk  I)k.  Camiukll  Morgan's  Colleague 

Young   America   has   an  overflowing    share    of    oratorical 
power. 

President  Mackenzie  is  at  present  engaged  in  writing 
a  book  on  the  "Consciousness  of  Christ."  It  will  contain 
the  lectures  he  delivered  at  Yale  University  on  the  Taylor 
foundation.  It  must  not  be  supposed  that  his  time  and 
attention  are  wholly  devoted  to  theological  studies.  He 
loves  a  game  of  golf,  and  when  in  Scotland  in  July  was 
sometimes  found  on  the  Braid  Hills,  joining  in  a  foursome 
with  members  of  his  former  Church.  He  has  a  fine  ringing 
voice,  and  can  sing  a  good  song.  In  appearance  he  is 
much  above  the  average  height,  and  has  the  graceful 
muscular  development  of  the  athlete. 


The  Rev.  Albert  Swift,  who  is  leaving  Dulwich  Grove 
Congregational  Church  to  become  the  colleague  of 
l.)r.  Campbell  Morgan  at  Westminster  Chapel,  is  a 
man  of  remarkable  force  and  practical  ability.  He  has 
lived  much  in  America,  and  has  adapted  all  that  is  best 
in  the  American  church  system.  His  ingenuity  reaches 
even  to  the  smallest  details  ;  thus,  the  notice  papers  supplied 
for  each  service  are  secured  to  the  pew  desk  by  a  clip, 
so  that  they  can  be  consulted  most  easily,  and  are  not 
brushed  aside  by  jieople  coming  into  the  seat.  Mr.  Swift's 
friendship  with  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan  dates  from  their 
IJirniingham  days.  In  the  early  eighties  Dr.  Morgan 
was  a  master  at  the  Jewish  Collegiate  School  in  that 
city,  and  in  company  with  Mr.  Swift  he  undertook 
evangelistic  services  in  the  villages.  Interesting  photo- 
graphs showing  the  friends  together  have  appeared  in 
our  columns.  The  appointtnent  of  Mr.  Swift  as  assistant 
pastor  cannot  fail  to  lighten  in  no  small  degree  the  heavy 
burden  which  Dr.  Morgan  has  accepted  at  Westminster. 


The  election  of  the  Rev.  W.  R.  K.  Baulkwill  to  the 
presidency  of  the  Bible  Christian  Connexion  is  an  event 
which  gives  great  delight  to  his  numerous  friends.  ^Vith 
the  exception  possibly  of  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Bourne,  no  man 
is  better  known  or  more  respected  in  the  denomination 
than  the  new  President.  Born  in  1861,  in  the  very  heart 
of  the  denomination  (Sliebbear,  North  Devon),  he  has 
received  his  honours  early.  -  He  entered  the  ministry  in 
1882.  From  the  first  he  has  been  a  success,  always  leaving 
his  circuits  at  the  end  of  his  term  in  a  prosperous  con- 
dition. As  special  agent  for  the  Twentieth  Century  F'und, 
his  zeal  and  enthusiasm  were  seemingly  inexhaustible.  He 
laboured  indefatigably  in  the  interests  of  the  fund,  and 
the  opinion  is  unanimous  that  to  his  energies  is  due  the 
success  achieved.  He  has  ever  been  a  tireless  worker, 
his  zeal  for  the  missionary  cause  especially  being  un- 
ijuenchable.  Although  not  a  polished  speaker,  he  is, 
nevertheless,  powerful  and  effective.  Frank,  manly,  with 
a  passion  to  win  souls,  his  sermons  and  speeches  are 
directed  to  the  heart  and  conscience.  He  has  laboured  in 
some  of  the  most  important  circuits  in  the  Connexion, 
such  as  Newport,  Chatham,  Swansea,  Cardiff,  and  Jersey, 
and  in  each  he  has  won  golden  opinions.  Beloved  by 
his  ministerial  brethren,  he  is  equally  beloved  by  hosts 
of  members  throughout  the  denomination,  who  will  wish 
for  him,  for  his  own  sake  and  for  the  sake  of  the 
denomination  he  loves  so  dearly,  a  most  happy  and 
successful  year. 

By  the  death  of  the  Rev.  S.  M.  Coombs,  the  Church  at 
Carrs  I-^ne,  Birmingham,  loses  an  old  and  valued  friend, 
who  has  served  it  as  secretary  for  about  thirty-five  years. 
Mr.  Coombs  was  in  early  life  a  member  of  the  Carrs 
Lane  congregation,  and  was  educated  for  the  ministry 
mainly  under  the  care  of  Dr.  Urwick,  in  Dublin.    After  two 


Photo  by  A.  &'  G.  Taylor,  Cardi^ 
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pastorates  in  Ireland,  he  settled  at  (lornal,  StaflTordshire, 
finally  coming  back  to  Hirmingham  to  undertake  the 
secretaryship  of  Carrs  Lane  Ch'irch.  Dr.  Dale,  recog- 
nising his  qualifications,  secured  his  appointment  to  this 
[jost,  and  no  choice  could  have  lieen  happier.  Mr.  Coombs 
was  an  accurate,  exact,  careful,  methodical  man,  with  a 
memory  for  faces,  names,  and  events  which  made  him 
a  living  book  of  reference,  not  only  on  the  facts  of  Church 
life,  but  on  the  principles,  habits,  and  practices  of  Con- 
gregational Churches.  His  advice  and  judgment  were  really 
invaluable.  He  dearly  loved  Congregationalism,  and  was 
very  jealous  for  the  preservation  of  its  purity,  freedom, 
and  evangelical  faith.  He 
loved,  too,  Carrs  Lane  and 
its  ministers  which  it  was 
his  joy  and  delight  to  serve ; 
he  knew  almost  every  one 
of  the  thousand  members, 
and  soon  found  out  their 
qualifications  for  any  special 
service.  Nor  did  he  con- 
sider his  duties  done  when 
he  had  entered  the  minutes 
of  the  Church  meeting,  kept 
the  register  of  members,  and 
attended  to  the  finance; 
but  he  was  constantly  being 
consulted  by  members  of 
the  Church  on  all  sorts  of 
questions.    Mr.  Coombs  did 

.  much  to  secure  the  rest  and 

[  comfort  of  the  ministers  by 

[taking  under  his  care  many 
tiresome     details,     negotia- 

[tions,   correspondence,   and 

I  arrangements    which    often 

I  occupy  much  of  a  minister's 

I  time  and   chafe   his    spirit. 

|l)r.  Dale  frequently  testified 

Flo  the  service  Mr.  Coombs 
rendered  to  him  and  to  the 
Church  during  a  long  and 
happy  fellowship  together. 


AMr>N<;  friends  of  I^)ndon  Congregationalism  there  in 
a  feeling  of  deep  regret  at  the  death  of  Mr.  William 
Williams,  of  Moorgate  Street,  which  took  place  at  hi» 
residence  at  Torrington  Park,  North  Finchley,  a  few  days 
ago.  Mr.  Williams,  who  was  in  his  seventy-first  year,  was 
one  of  the  oldest  meml)ers  of  Union  Cha|x;l,  Islington,  and 
in  the  various  departments  of  its  work  he  took  both  a  lively 
and  active  interest.  But  perhaps  his  liest  work  was  done 
in  strengthening  Congregationalism  as  a  whole  within  the 
Metropolitan  area.  He  was  a  true  friend  to  all  the  London 
churches,  and  throughojt  his  long  life  he  gave  of  his 
time  and  means  ungrudgingly  in  their  behalf.     Abhorring 

ostentatious'display  of  every 


I 


Photo  hy  J.  Cregoire,  Birmtngham 
THE  LATE  RK 
Skcrrtarv  of  CaKB5 


At    a   service   at    Carrs 
Lane    which   preceded    the 

j  burial,  Mr.  Jowett  bore  kindly  and  touching  testimony  to 
Mr.  Coombs's  valued  work.     "No  Church,"  he  said,  "had  a 

'  more  faithful  servant,  no  minister  a  more  loyal  friend,  than 

:  the  one  who  had  passed  away.  During  the  nine  years  of 
his  ministry  at  Carrs  Lane  there  had  been  no  shade  of 
difference  between  them,  nothing  to  mar  their  intercourse, 
nothing  to  dull  their  friendship.     Mr.  Coomlw  had  been  to 

[  him  all  that  a  minister  could  wish.  He  was  a  many-sided 
man,  with  much  of  the  equipment  of  a  statesman.  There 
was  no  man  whose  counsel  was  more  eagerly  listened  to,  for 
he  had  an  exceedingly  sane,  leisurely,  and  decisive  judg- 
ment. He  was  always  busy  in  the  interests  of  the  (Jhurch, 
and  even  in  his  last  illness  he  would  talk  of  nothing  but 
Carrs  Lane.  He  lived  for  that  Church,  and  died  thinking 
of  it."  Mr.  Coombs  was  a  keen  botanist,  and  in  his  garden 
flourished  many  a  rare  plant. 


kind,  he  was  one  of  those 
who  do  a  great  amount  of 
Christian  work  in  a  quiet 
way,  finding  their  most  satis- 
fying reward  in  the  fact  that 
Christ's  kingdom  and  His 
cause  are  being  built  up 
in  our  midst.  Indeed,  Mr. 
Williams  was  the  personifica- 
tion of  a  type  of  Christian 
faithfulness  which  perhaps 
one  had  a  right  to  expect 
from  the  son  of  John 
Williams,  the  martyred  mis- 
sionary of  Erromanga,  whose 
death  in  1839  created  so 
profound  an  impression  on 
the  Christian  mind  of  this 
country. 

The  story  of  John 
Williams— surely  one  of  the 
most  heroic  in  missionary 
annals  ! — belongs  to  other 
days,  and  it  is  to  be  feared 
that  a  generation  has  since 
grown  up  which  know  it  not. 
Born  in  1 796,  and  beginning 
life  in  quite  a  humble  way 
as  an  apprentice  to  a  Ix>ndon 
ironmonger,  Williams  early 
l)ccame  possessed  of  a  con- 
suming desire  to  carry  the 
Gospel  to  the  dark  places  of 
So  he  gave  up  ironmongery  and  became  a  mis- 


V.   S.   M.  COOMBS 

.ASF.  CMAI-RL,    BlRMlNCHAU 

the  earth. 

sionary,  the  London  Missionary  Society  despatching  him  to 
one  of  the  distant  Society  Islands  in  18 17.  It  was  all  pioneer 
work  then,  but  Williams  loved  it  all  the  more  on  that  account. 
Proceeding  to  Raiatea  in  the  following  year,  he  established  a 
mission  station,  and  introduced  the  arts  of  civilisation.  With 
the  resourcefulness  of  a  Robinson  Crusoe,  the  devoted  mis- 
sionary built  himself  a  ship,  and  made  voyages  to  Her^cy, 
Cook,  Austral,  Navigators',  and  Friendly  islands.  After  years 
of  toil  he  returned  to  England  for  what  was  presumably  meant 
to  t>e  a  holiday,  but  in  reality  was  an  arduous  campaign  to 
quicken  the  missionary  impdlse  of  the  people  of  this  country. 
In  1839,  Williams'  all  too  brief  life  was  brought  to  a  close, 
the  undaunted  missionary  perishing  at  the  murderous  hands 
of  the  natives  of  Erromanga.  From  such  heroic  stock  was 
Mr.  William  Williams,  who  has  just  passed  away,  descended. 
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THE  FOX  TEMPLE,  MOUKDEN 

We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  the  Fox  Temple, 
Moukden.  The  surroundings  are  the  most  picturesque 
to  be  seen  in  or  near  the  city.  The  imposing  walls 
seventy  feet  in  height,  surmounted  by  the  corner  tower,  the 


Rev.  John  Robertson,  of  Kingussie.  Mrs.  Shepherd  was 
so  very  beautiful  that  she  was  often  spoken  of  as  "  the  fair 
maid  of  Badenoch."  The  inscription  on  the  reverse  side 
of  the  brooch  tells  the  tale  of  trial  with  terse  simplicity. 

Meeting  from  Sabbath  to  Sabbath  in  the  hall  of 
Wellesley  Square  Church,  Calcutta,  is  a  most  interesting 
little  congregation  of  Christian  people.  Foreigners  among 
the  Bengalis  as  regards  speech  and  appearance,  they  are 
mostly  employed  in  offices  and  in  domestic  service  in  the 
city,  one  of  their  qualifications  for  such  work  being  their 
familiarity  with  English.  While  greatly  valuing  the  educa- 
tion to  be  obtained  in  the  schools  of  Calcutta,  this  little 
community  could  not  be  satisfied  did  their  children  grow 
up  unable  to  read  and  write  their  native  Tamil  and  Telugu. 
After  long  delay  a  teacher  was  secured  for  them,  and  on  the 
opening  day  of  the  school  all  the  members  who  could  come 
assembled  in  holiday  garb  and  welcomed  him  with  speech 
and  song.  There  was  an  ode  in  his  honour  specially  com- 
posed for  the  occasion  and  sung  to  an  accompaniment  of 
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THE   FREE  CHURCH  BROOCH:  A  RELIC  OF  DISRUPTION  TIMES 


Temple  nestling  at  the  foot,  the  lakelet  in  front,  with  its 
striking  reflections,  and  the  brilliant  sunshine  over  all, 
make  together  a  charming  view.  The  Fox  Temple  belongs 
to  Buddhists,  and  is  so  called  because  of  the  belief  that 
Buddha,  in  the  form  of  a  fox,  visits  it  occasionally  through 
a  hole  in  the  walls.  Inside  the  Temple  are  the  usual  huge 
expressionless,  painted  idols,  for  the  Buddhist  faith  there  is 
very  different  from  the  philosophic  Pantheism  learned  from 
our  Western  books.  Suspended  against  the  walls  are  small 
wooden  tablets  commemorating  the  healing  of  persons  on 
whose  behalf  worshippers  had  put  up  prayers  before  the 
idol.  The  Chinese,  with  all  their  temples  and  idols  and 
priests,  are  a  strangely  non-religious  people.  A  worshipper 
is  seldom  seen  among  them. 

The  Free  Church  brooch,  a  photograph  of  which  we 
reproduce,  is  an  interesting  relic  of  Disruption  times.  It 
was  designed  for  the  Free  Church  ladies  of  that  era,  when 
the  fashion  was  to  wear  Paisley  plaids  and  tartan  shawls. 
This  brooch  belonged  to  the  wife  of  the  Rev.  George 
Shepherd,  of  Kingussie,  youngest  daughter  of  the  famous 


native  music,  in  which  two  crockery  drums  and  a  tambourine 
played  their  several  parts.  The  proceedings  ended  in  the 
pretty  custom  of  hanging  garlands  of  sweet-smelling  white 
flowers  round  the  necks  of  the  visitors.  In  the  centre  of  the 
photograph  is  the  catechist  or  pastor,  and  bes'de  him  are 
tvvo  of  the  elders. 
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Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 
The   First   Prize   of  One  Guinea   is  this   month 
divided  between — 

Rkv.  J.  Hunter, 

Knock,  Belfast, 
for  a  photograph  of  "The  Fox  Temple,  Moukden,"  and 
Rev.  J.  S0MMERV11.LK  Smith,  M.A., 

Ivy  Place  Manse,  Stranraer,   N.B., 
for  a  photo  of  "  A  Calcutta  Native  Congregation." 

We  hope  to  receive  many  photographs  for  our  October 
Competition.  The  latest  date  for  .sending  in  is  August  31. 
Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a  Guinea  will  be 
awarded  for  the  two  best  photographs  with  accompanying 
paragraphs,  and  Five  Shillings  will  be  paid  for  each  of 
the  other  photographs  by  our  readers  which  appear  in 
the  October  Number. 

p.  Husb.ind  Davies.         A.  B.  Middleditch. 

Alford  Davies.  K.  B.  Brindley.     J.  Jones.     W. 


The  Rev.  Mark  Gi;v  rEAR.se  returned  to  England 
in  the  second  week  of  August  from  his  long  American  tour. 
He  is  in  excellent  health,  and  has  been  much  gratified 
by  his  reception  in  all  parts  of  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  He  preached  and  lectured  at  Denver,  St.  I>ouis, 
Indianopolis,  Chicago,  and  other  great  cities  on  his  way 
home.  Mr.  I'earse  gave  the  proceeds  of  his  lectures  in 
Canada,  amounting  to  about  ^1,000,  to  the  West  London 
Mission.  Often  when  he  received  an  encore  he  would  say, 
"  Well,  then,  at  the  close  I  should  like  you  to  make  me  a 
little  offering  for  the  poor  slum  children  of  I>ondon."  Over 
four  hundred  of  these  children  have  been  sent  for  a  fortnight 
in  the  country  with  the  money  gathered  by  these  encores. 

Mr.  Pearse  met  many  old  acquaintances  in  unexpected 
spots.  In  the  farthest  West  he  was  greeted  by  a  stranger, 
who    -said,    "  Do   you   recognise   me  ? "      "  What   is   your 


Hugh  Falconer. 

Hall.  G.  McLuckie. 


J.  Holmes. 
Silxs  Hocking. 


E.  Griflilh  Jones. 


Photo  by  J.   Russeii  cj^  Sons,  H-'imhitrdon 


Henry  Varley.     Bernard  Snell.    Joseph  Hocking.      W.  Pedr  Williams, 
F.  French.  S.  Norman  Rowland. 


E.  W.  Lewis. 


Harcourt  Just. 
A  GROUP  OF   FREE  CHURCH   MINISTERS  WHO  GOLF 


C.  Silvester  Home.    J.  H.  Shakespeare. 
S.  R.  Jenkins. 


If  you  wish  to  find  a  really  notable  example  of  the  noble 
art  of  Christian  giving,  you  will  be  sure  to  get  it  in  one 
of  the  Methodist  Churches.  Here  are  particulars  regarding 
the  latest:  Mr.  Henry  Swafifield,  a  well-known  Wesleyan 
layman,  has  just  given  the  magnificent  gift  of  ^10,000  to 
the  Benevolent  or  Strangers'  Friend  Society.  This  sum, 
we  learn,  has  been  set  aside  by  Mr.  Swafiield  out  of  his 
investments,  and  the  income,  which  at  present  amounts  to 
about  jCsa,  is  to  be  used  for  the  benefit  of  the  Society. 
In  making  this  generous  donation  to  a  very  deserving 
charitable  and  religious  institution,  Mr.  Swafiield,  we  need 
hardly  inform  our  readers,  is  following  the  precedent  set  by 
Mr.  W.  P.  Hartley,  the  well-known  Primitive  Methodist 
philanthropist,  who  holds  that  it  is  in  every  way  preferable 
for  a  wealthy  man  to  give  what  he  is  able  for  religious  and 
benevolent  purposes  during  his  lifetime,  rather  than  to  leave 
it  for  beneficent  purposes  when  he  is  gone.  It  is  a  sound 
rule,  and  one  which  ought  to  be  more  widely  followed. 


name  ? "  asked  Mr.  Pearse.  "  Maynard."  "  Do  you 
come  from  Bude,  Cornwall  ? "  "  Yes,"  said  the  man. 
"  Then  your  father  was  the  coxswain  of  the  lifeboat  ?"  \jong 
ago,  when  Mr.  Pearse  was  staying  at  a  village  on  the 
Cornish  coast,  he  heard  on  a  pitch-dark  night  the  sound 
of  the  rocket  apparatus.  He  groped  his  way  to  the 
coastguard  station,  and  found  a  wreck.  The  lifeboat  had 
gone  out,  and  that  night  the  coxswain  fell  overboard  and 
was  drowned.  Mr.  Pearse  made  an  appeal  for  his  wife  and 
family,  and  between  ^200  and  ^£^300  were  raised.  The 
stranger  in  Canada  said  :  "  I  was  a  lad  at  that  time,  and 
used  to  go  regularly  for  the  ten  shillings  a  week,  which 
really  kept  us.  In  memory  of  these  days  I  should  like  you 
and  Mrs.  Pearse  to   come  to  tea  at  my  house." 

We  beg  to  tender  our  heartiest  acknowledgments  to 
Mr.  Andrew  Elliot,  bookseller  and  publisher,  17,  Princes 
Street,  Edinburgh,  for  invaluable  help  rendered  in  con- 
nection with  the  illustrating-  of  the  Chalmers  letterpress. 
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Helps    for    Sunday^School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Sept.  4. — Elijah  Encouraged  (i  Kings  xi.x.  9-18) 

"  What  doest  thou  here,  Elijah  ? "  We  are  not  ahvays  found 
where  God  would  have  us  be.  Elijah's  indictment  against 
Israel  was  long  and  black — "They  have  forsaken  Thy  covenant, 
thrown  down  Thine  altars,  and  slain  Thy  prophets,  and  I,  even 
I,  only  am  left."  But  when  a  man  talks  so  loftily  about  himself, 
he  is  three-fourths  a  Pharisee.  Then  came  the  much-needed 
lesson  that  noise  is  not  always  power.  The  Lord  was  not  in 
the  wind,  nor  in  the  earthquake,  nor  in  the  fire  ;  but  in  "the 
sound  of  gentle  stillness."  Let  us  not  under-rate  the  mysterious 
power  of  quietness.  What  seems  mighty  is  often  spiritually 
weak,  and  what  seems  feeble  is  often  spiritually  strong.  God 
counts  with  other,  keener  eyes  than  man.  Thank  heaven, 
God's  arithmetic  does  not  tally  with  ours,  for  He  perceives 
the  eagle  in  the  egg,  and  the  oak  in  the  acorn,  and  the 
multitude  in  the  unit.  If  we  knew  all  that  He  knows,  our 
pessimism  would  soon  die  out.  And  what  advice  did  the 
Lord  give  to  Elijah?  "Go,  and  do  some  work — anoint  Hazael, 
and  Jehu,  and  Elisha."  Go  and  work,  and  your  depression 
will  give  place  to  rapturous  joy,  and  you  will  find  that  life  is 
worth  living. 

Sept.   ii. — Elijah   Tratislated  (z   Kings  ii.   l-ll) 

Have  you  noticed  how  Elijah  and  Elisha  loved  one  another? 
Elijah  said,  "Stay  at  Gilgal."  But  he  answered,  "No!" 
"  Then  stay  at  Bethel."  But  he  answered,  "  No."  "  Then  stay 
at  Jericho."  But  he  answered,  "  No."  "  Then  stay  at  the 
Jordan."  But  for  the  fourth  time  he  replied — "  No  !  "  It  was  a 
camaraderie  worthy  of  David  and  Jonathan.  Nothing  could  part 
them  but  a  fire-chariot  direct  from  the  heavens  !  And  as  they 
"  talked,"  the  chariot  appeared,  and  Elijah  was  taken  up  fro]n 
the  midst  of  his  work.  May  we  too  die  in  harness  !  — for  it  is 
a  glorious  ending.  "  And  Elijah  went  up."  The  beast  goeth 
down,  but  the  true  man  goeth  up.  Death  humbles  us,  but 
it  also  exalts  us  !  A  chariot  of  fire  suited  the  prophet  of  fire  — 
for  we  die  as  we  live  !  At  Horeb,  God  was  not  in  the  fire  ;  but 
at  the  Jordan  He  was  in  the  very  midst  of  it.  Elijah  wished  to 
die  in  the  desert,  but  God  had  something  better  for  him — a 
state-chariot  to  take  him  heavenward.  As  Cowley  says ;  — 
"Elijah  was  the  second  man  that,  leaped  the  ditch  of  death  and 
fell  not  in."  The  students  tried  hard  to  discover  him  in  the 
mountains  of  Gilead,  but  they  did  not  go  high  enough.  Death 
to  the  saint  is  triumph,  and  not  defeat— an  exodus,  and  not 
annihilation!     "And  Elijah  went  up."     Are  we  going  up  ? 

Sept.   18. — Israel  Reproved  (Amos  v.  4-15) 

Amos  was  a  herdsman-prophet,  but  not  a  hireling-prophet. 
He  was  a  man  from  the  hills  of  Tekoa,  and  the  world  needs 
the  stentorian  voice  of  the  mountaineer  now  and  again  to 
denounce  its  shams  and  unveil  its  idolatries.  Amos  was  a 
champion  of  the  poor  and  the  oppressed,  and  his  ethical  code 
was  a  marvel  for  those  early  times.  His  prophecy  was  lacking 
in  love  possibly,  and  yet  this  rough,  desert-trained  man  was  the 
very  tonic  then  needed.  Israel  had  turned  justice  to  wormwood, 
and  had  driven  righteousness  out  of  the  realm.  Amos  spoke  of 
God  as  One  mighty  enough  to  right  all  these  wrongs.  A  God 
so  all-powerful  could  easily  deal  with  all  tyrants  who  "sweated" 
the  poor,  and  with  all  judges  who  sold  their  consciences  for  a 
glittering  bribe.  "Seek  ye  the  Lord,  and  ye  shall  live"  ;  but  if 
ye  seek  Bethel  and  Gilgal,  ye  shall  die.  There  is  no  sublime 
living  apart  from  God,  the  Fount  of  the  highest  life.  The 
"life  which  is  life  indeed"  is  the  noblest  life  which  God  can 
bestow  upon  man.  Seek  the  Lord  until  you  find  Him  and  you 
shall  never  die. 

Sept.  25. — Review 

Study  the  characters  of  the  six  kings,  Rehoboam,  Jeroboam, 
Asa,  Jehoshaphat,  Omri,  and  Ahab,  and  the  two  prophets,  Elijah 
and  Elisha. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Sept.  4. — Secure  in  the  Help  of  God  (Deut.  xxxiii.  24-29) 

"  The  eternal  God  is  thy  refuge,"  so  thou  art  safe  always  and 
everywhere  I  The  refuge  is  wherever  the  danger  can  be,  and 
remains  after  the  danger  has  passed. 

Whether  I  fly  with  angels,  fall  with  dust, 
Thy  hands  made  Iwth,  and  I  am  there  ; 

Thy  power  and  love,  my  love  and  trust, 
Make  one  place  everywhere. 

The  refuge  denotes  safety  :  there  might  be  safety  without 
love  ;  but  here  are  everlasting  arms  underneath — perfect  safety 
in  God's  perfect  love.  Nor  is  there  lack  of  food,  of  freshness, 
of  perennial  joy  :  the  fountain  is  here  ;  the  "  corn  and  wine  "  ; 
"also  His  heavens  shall  drop  down  dew."  It  is  not  simply 
that  our  safety,  our  supply,  our  gladness  is  ///  God  :  He  is 
Himself  our  safety  ;  His  bosom  is  our  refuge  ;  He  is  in  Christ 
our  bread  of  life  ;  He  is  the  dew  of  our  soul,  both  here  in  the 
silent  nights  of  Time,  and  yonder  in  Eternity's  white  noon, 
for  ever. 

Sept.  11.— Bible  Teaching  about  Heaven  (John  xiv.   1-3; 
Rev.  vii.  9-17) 

If  a  place  in  heaven  is  h^in^ prepared  {ox  the  believer,  there 
must  be,  as  "  Rabbi "  Duncan  remarked,  a  correspondence 
between  the  preparation  of  the  home  there  and  of  the  heart 
here.  A  passenger  chooses  his  berth  weeks  before  sailing  ;  and 
as  the  day  draws  nearer,  the  twofold  preparation  goes  on 
together — he  for  occupying  the  berth,  and  the  berth  for  him. 
All  such  relationships,  however,  are  only  partial  and  incidental  ; 
the  relation  between  the  believing  heart  and  its  eternal  home  is 
intimate  and  essential — the  heart  must  help  to  make  its  home. 

Their  robes  are  "made  white  in  the  blood  of  the  Lamb"  ; 
therefore  they  "serve  Him  day  and  night."  For  toil  and  service 
here,  everyday  clothes,  already  partly  worn,  are  put  on  ;  but 
yonder  the  robes  of  service  are  the  robes  of  glory.  So  beauti- 
fully do  they  serve,  clothed  in  white,  that  the  very  King — "  He 
that  sitteth  on  the  throne  " — shall  "  dwell  among  thein,"  not  as 
on  a  royal  visit,  but  as  one  at  home. 

Sept.  18. — Parables  of  the  Kingdom:  (2)  The  Kingdom  in 
Relation  to  Evil  {Ma.tl.  xiii.  24-30,  36-43) 

One  of  the  greatest  forces  against  evil  is  God's  patience. 
He  can  wait  so  wisely  and  so  surely.  The  servants  see  the 
tares,  and  are  frightened  ;  He  sees  these  too,  but  at  the  same 
time  He  can  see  His  angel-reapers.  His  long-suffering  tires 
out  evil,  as  the  sun  tires  out  the  greatest  storm. 

"  The  enemy  ...  is  the  devil."  But  he  uses  men  for  his 
wicked  purpose.  Tares,  said  Dr.  Hugh  Macmillan,  are  only 
wheat  in  deterioration  ;  and  every  "  child  of  the  wicked 
one"  has  sold  his  Divine  birthright,  being  profane  as  Esau, 
and  so  he  has  become  the  devil's  instrument.  The  tares  were 
once  possible  wheat,  and  so  could  "  the  things  that  cause 
stumbling  "  in  the  Kingdom,  once  be  meet  for  service. 

Sept.  i^.—Hoiv  Giving  reacts  upon  me  (Prov.  iii.  9,  10.; 
2  Cor.  ix.  6-1 1 ) 

"  Honour  the  Lord  with  thy  substance  "—with  thy  choicest 
and  best.  Because  our  giving  falls  short  of  this,  its  moral 
revenue  is  frequently  so  poor.  When  we  give  God  less  than 
His  due,  we  lose  not  only  what  we  have  given"  but  what  we 
have  kept.  "He  that  does  good  to  another  man,"  said  Seneca, 
"  does  also  good  to  himself,  not  only  in  the  consequence,  but 
in  the  very  act  of  doing  it  ;  for  the  conscience  of  well-doing  is 
an  ample  reward." 

To  make  a  small  allowance  for  Christ  at  the  start  is  to 
grudge  every  increase  :  but  giving  well  at  first  produces  a  taste 
for  giving  more.  Mr.  Moody  used  to  say  that  he  taught  the 
people  to  give  until  they  felt  it  ;  and  then  continue  to  give 
until  they  did  not  feel  it  at  all.  "  Do  you  look  a  score  of  times 
at  every  sixpence  you  spend  upon  the  Lord  ? "  asked  Spurgeon  ; 
"if  so,  revise  your  contract.  Make  your  Beloved  a  more  liberal 
allowance." 
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A  Time  to  be  Dumb* 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 


"  /  it'ds  tiuiiib  .  .  .  Ivcausc  Thou  dhist  it."- 

THIS  is  not  the  only  verse  in  the  text  in  which  the  word 
"  dumb  "  occurs.  The  psahnist  says  in  the  second 
verse,  "  I  was  dumb  with  silence  " — dumb  with  dumbness — 
"  while  the  wicked  is  before  me."  There  are  some  men 
before  whom  you  cannot  speak ;  you  are  conscious  that  you 
are  wasting  yourselves  in  speaking  in  their  dull  hearing. 
"  My  heart  was  hot  within  me,  while  I  was  musing  the  fire 
burned  ;  then  spake  I  with  my  tongue."  Dumbness  and 
speech  are  two  aspects  of  the  same  experience.  Let  us 
tarry  awhile  with  this  poor  soul ;  he  will  speak  music.  We 
must  let  him  go  at  his  own  pace.  We  cannot  remake  the 
man  ;  we  must  accept  him  as  God  has  made  him. 

"  I  was  dumb,  I  opened  not  my  mouth ;  because  thou 
didst  it."  "  I  was  not  an  atheist ;  do  not  mistake  me,  I 
was  only  dumb.  Once  I  shouted  with  the  loudest,  once 
my  voice  could  be  heard  a  field  off;  but  in  the  presence 
of  certain  experiences,  natural  calamities,  and  bereavements, 
and  downthrusts  of  many  kinds,  I  gave  up  my  shouting  and 
my  high  glee ;  and  I  was  dumb  because  I  saw  in  all  the 
catastrophe  the  doing  of  God."  Do  not  suppose  that  a 
man  is  an  atheist  because  he  took  no  part  in  our  hymn ;  the 
poor  man's  heart  was  too  full  for  singing.  He  was  glad 
that  other  people  should  sing,  it  did  him  good  to  hear  the 
noise  of  singing,  though  it  were  afar  off;  but  he  could  take 
no  part  in  the  music,  his  soul  was  choked.  There  is  a 
moral  suffocation,  there  is  a  spiritual  asphyxia.  Yet  those 
who  suffer  from  such  voicelessness  are  not  necessarily 
atheists.  The  man  who  sits  next  you  and  sings  loud  tones 
may  be  an  atheist ;  I  pray  God  he  is  not.  But  we  cannot 
judge  either  from  the  one  circumstance  or  from  the  other. 
The  loud  singer  may  be  an  utter  disbeliever,  and  the  dumb 
worshipper  may  feel  the  nearness  of  God  and  the  warmth  of 
heaven's  spring  breezes  on  his  faded  cheeks.  Every  man 
must  be  his  own  judge. 

"  I  was  dumb  .  .  .  because  Thou  didst  it."     I  was  not 
convinced  that  the  providence  was  gracious.     Holy  men 
called  upon  me,  told  me  that  I  ought  to  be  full  of  gladness, 
at  least  to  have  the  satisfaction  of  a  most  profound  and 
calm  peace ;  but  their  notes  did  not  affect  me,  their  tones 
did  not  get  beyond  the  ears  of  my  body  :   they  did  not 
understand  my  calamity,  they  had  never  seen  tears  so  salt 
or  felt  brine  so  bitter  ;  I  knew  it  from  the  way  they  spoke  ; 
they  had  been  wiser  had  they  held  their  tongues.     I  was 
not  convinced  that  the  providence  was  gracious ;  it  was  too 
overwhelming ;  it  took  away  everything  I  had  ;  or,  if  there 
was  anything  left,  it  was  so  affected  by  what  had  been  taken 
away  that  it  represented  a  double  emptiness,  a  most  horrible 
vacuum.     How  could  it  be  otherwise  ?     He  was  gone  who 
was  the  soul  of  the  house ;  she  was  dead  who  made  the 
house ;  the  little  one  who  was  the  angel  of  the  house  had 
gone  away  with  the  birds  of  paradise.     It  was  our  home's 
undoing.     Oh  the  ruin  !     Yet  we  are  dumb.     A  man  is  not 
always  able  to  be  his  very  Ijest  self;  sometimes  he  is  quite 
unmanned.     God  can  unmake  men,  as  well  as  make  them. 
He  not  only  makes  Adam,  he  bruises  him  with  a  severe 
blow,  and  crushes  the  work  of  his  own  hands  under  a  heavy 
heel.     Do  not  expect  a  man  to  be  fluent  when  he  is  chok- 
ing ;  do  not  say.   Where  is  your  faith  now.?     It  may  be 
deepening,  not  exhibiting ;  it  may  be  more  getting  hold  of 
the  soul,  and  be  less  of  a  discipline  in  the  public  eye. 

Yet — so  the  psalmist  continues  with  thrilling  paraphrase 


I'SAI.M  xxxix.  9. 

—yet  though  I  could  not  accept  the  providence,  I  could 
trust  the  Creator  ;  I  look  at  the  words  I  have  written,  and  I 
approve  and  reaffirm   them  :   "  I   was  dumb  .  .  .  because 
Thou  didst  it."     There   is  the  personality  of  God;  there 
is    immediate    intervention,    interposition,   and   sovereign 
authority  and  grace  of  the  living  God.     John  Newton  wrote 
to  some  poor  woman  who  had  lost  all  by  fire,  and  he  wrote 
to  congratulate  her  because  the  more  property  she  had  lost 
the  more  real  treasure  she  had  secured.     God  does  make 
wondrous  compensations.     Some  compensations  are  long 
and  wearily   delayed.      The  soul   says,    "When    will    He 
come  ?     When  shall  the  rising  of  the  sun  be  ?     Watchman, 
what  of  the  night  ?"     It  is  possible  not  to  see  the  gracious- 
ness  of  the  particular  providence,  and  yet  to  revel  in  the 
confidence  of  God's  gracious  sovereignty.     He  will  make  it 
plain.     When  ?     I  cannot  tell.     How  ?     No  man  knoweth. 
We  have  to  stand  back,  we  have  to  be  dumb  a  while,  that 
we   may  sing   the   better  afterwards.     God  is  resting  the 
throat  of  the  soul.     But  what  shouts  and  joys  and  anthems 
may  come  on  the  third  day  none  can  tell.     It  is  a  poor, 
wearing  life,  broken  in  upon  now  and  again  and  once  more 
by  almost  storms  of  music.      Take  life  as  a  whole ;  take 
experience  in  the  mass.     Personally  I  have  been  obliged 
to  do  this,  and  I  am  surprised  with  an  utter  wonder  at  the 
visibleness  of  God  in  my  own  little  worthless  life.     I  have 
in  the  nighttime  drawn  the  line  of  life  on  paper,  and  have 
marked  the  places  at  which  God  came  in  almost  visibly, 
and  the  more  visibly  the  more  the  time  lengthened  and 
the  distance  revealed  the   spaces  and   intervals.     I  drew 
the  line  last  night ;  I  drew  it  again  in  the  dawn  of  this 
morning.     It  is  going  to  save  me.     In  the  drawing  of  it  I 
said  to  God,  "  Perhaps  some  day  I  may  take  up  the  hymn 
I  dropped  a  long  while  ago."     Because  the  line  is  a  living 
line ;  it  is  a  straightened  rainbow ;   it  burns  with  all  the 
fires   of  the   prism.     When  he  came.     When   was   that  ? 
Just  when  I  wanted  a  friend.     When  she  came — without 
my  seeking.     When  the  door  opened — -when  I  had  passed 
three  inches   beyond  it,   saying.    It   will  never  open  any 
more.      When   deliverance   came — there   are    the   people, 
there  are  the   facts,  there  are   the   places ;    I   will   write 
them  down,  and  have  a  picture-gallery  enough  to  satisfy  my 
imagination  for  ever.     I  did  this,  or  this  ;  passed  through 
this.     You  must  go  to  some  other  man  if  you  want  to  cheat 
him  out  of  his  faith ;  me  you  can  never  rob  of  a  faith  that 
has  done  so  much.     Though  I  am  dumb,  I  do  not  sing,  I 
have  no  desire  to  sing;  singing  is  miles  off — yea,  years  off, 
and  wide  continents.    Still,  there  is  the  line,  these  are  God's 
footprints  along  the  path  of  your  life,  each  a  bed  of  flowers, 
each  a  silent  song. 

Better  lie  sincere  in  silence  than  hypocritical  in  praise ; 
better  be  sincere  in  unbelief  than  hypocritical  in  a  nominal 
and  empty  faith.  I  would  not  turn  away  any  fellow  soul 
from  the  Lord's  table  because  he  had  no  song,  because  he 
had  hung  his  harp  upon  the  willow,  because  he  was  almost 
an  infidel ;  I  would  put  him  among  the  psalmists  and  min- 
strels of  an  earlier  time,  I  would  mate  him  with  one  who 
says,  "  My  feet  had  almost  slipped  and  gone."  Are  we  to 
turn  away  such  men  from  the  Lord's  table  or  from  the 
ordinances  of  grace  ?  "  Ye  that  are  strong  ought  to  bear 
the  infirmities  of  the  weak,"  and  we  who  are  mighty  ought 
to  stand  up  whilst  the  weary  sit  down.     There  is  a  time. 


Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple  un  'I'hursday  murning,  March  7,  1901. 
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then,  for  dumbness,  for  utterest  silence,  for  a  silence  that 
would  suggest  to  undiscerning  minds  want  of  faith  and  want 
of  love.  Sometimes  we  are  most  loving  when  we  are  most 
silent ;  sometimes  we  are  most  sympathetic  when  we  are 
most  afflicted.  Let  us  therefore  take  heed  how  we  dis- 
tribute our  judgments,  lest  we  smite  the  broken  in  heart 
and  discourage  those  whose  afflictions  are  almost  filling 
the  cup  to  overflowing.  It  takes  a  steady  hand  to  hold 
without  loss  some  full  cups ;  one  Sufferer  let  the  cup 
overflow  in  Gethsemane. 

So  far  the  reading  has  been  cold  and  dreary.  Are  there 
any  contrastive  passages?  We  need  some  scripture  to 
bring  sunshine  and  restore  the  homes  so  long  desolate.  Is 
it  to  be  dumbness  for  ever  ?  Read  Isaiah  xxxv.  6  :  "  The 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing."  Then  it  is  not  all  over ; 
God  knows  when  we  are  dumb,  why  we  are  dumb,  and  how 
long  it  will  suffice  His  wisdom  for  us  to  remain  dumb.  We 
need  promises;  it  is  marvellous  that  the  Bible  contains  just 
what  we  need  most.  Let  us  thank  God  for  the  cheerful 
notes  of  the  Bible.  It  does  us  good  to  hear  now  and  then 
a  great  solemn  voice  saying,  "  Comfort  ye,  comfort  ye  My 
people !"  teUing  them  about  forgiven  sins  and  iniquities  for- 
gotten. We  want  all  these  grand  singers,  and  in  the  stormy 
music  we  catch  a  whisper  spoken  to  the  individual  soul 
alone,  saying,  "The  tied  tongue  shall  be  unloosed,  the 
tongue  of  the  dumb  shall  sing  ;  there  shall  be  another  voice 
added  to  all  this  tempest  of  praise."  We  are  saved  by  hope, 
we  are  kept  alive  by  promises ;  we  hold  the  promises  of 
God,  not  that  we  may  sleep  upon  them,  but  that  they  may 
stimulate  us  to  cleanse  ourselves  and  strive  after  holiness. 
"  Having,   therefore,   dearly   beloved,   these   promises,    let 

us "   then    comes    discipline,    strife,  hope,    confidence, 

triumph. 

Is  there  anything  more  about  the  possible  ending  of 
dumbness  and  the  bringing  forth  of  a  hymn  or  psalm  out 
of  painful  silence?     Read  Ezekiel  xxiv.  27:  "Thou  shalt 
speak  and  be  no  more  dumb."     Then  dumbness  is  not  for 
ever;  this  is  not  a  final  speechlessness  or  songiessness.    This 
is  only  an  intermediate,  this  is  the  education  of  the  passing 
day.    Who  knows  but  that  out  of  such  silence  there  may  come 
a  sweeter  note  ?     Who  does  not  know  that  there  has  come 
into  his  preaching  a  subtler  music  because  of  the  sorrow  ? 
God  teaches   in   manifold  ways.     Perhaps  once  you  were 
rough,   controversial,  defiant  in  preaching ;   you  were  dis- 
tinguished by  very  great  vigour  ;  but  latterly  has  there  not 
been  another  tone,  a  sweeter  tone,  a  deeper  note,  semi- 
breves  and  breves,  over  which  we  have  lingered,  because 
our  love  asks  for  time  to  tell  all  its  tale  of  gratitude  and 
praise  ?    Who  made  the  hand  softer  ?    The  God  who  gave 
you  the  sorrow  gave  the  hand  that  appreciation,  that  sense 
of  sympathy.     How  is  it  that  the  Bible  is  a  new  book  ? 
Because  of  the  sorrow.     Whilst  you  were  flourishing  and 
almost  kicking  because  of  plenteousness  and   riotousness 
of  strength,  you  could  not  read  all  the  Bible ;  it  took  you 
seven  days  and  seven  nights  in  the  darkest  school  that  God 
has  to  qualify  you  to  read  the  twenty-third  Psalm.     You 
could  always  gabble  it ;  not  till  now  could  you  read  it. 

Then  is  there  nothing  for  us  to  do  with  regard  to  the 
dumb  ?  Cannot  we  help  a  little  ?  Is  there  any  hint  in 
the  Scriptures  as  to  our  duty  in  relation  to  the  dumb? 
I  like  the  idea— it  is  not  whimsical — to  take  the  last  chapter 
of  the  Book  of  Proverbs  as  a  kind  of  calender  or  diary. 
There  are  thirty-one  verses  in  it,  a  verse  for  every  day  of 
the  month.  I  looked  to  see  what  was  my  birth-line  : 
I  wanted  the  eighth  verse,  but  some  other  man  got  it ; 
but  the  ninth  verse,  which  is  my  verse,  is  not  so  bad. 
What  is  my  little  text?  "Open  thy  mouth,  judge 
righteously,  and  plead  the  cause  of  the  poor  and  needy." 
That  is  enough  for  me — a  call;  sublime.     The  man  at  the 


eighth  verse   has    this    motto :  "  Open  thy  mouth  for  the 
dumb."     Well,    that   is  just   like   my   own.       "  Open    thy 
mouth  .  .  .  plead   the   cause   of  the    poor  and   needy " : 
do  something  for  somebody  else.     That  is  worth  having 
a  birthday  for.     We  do  not  want  a  birthday  all  to  ourselves, 
with  no  outgoing  from  it,  with  no  door  standing  wide  open 
and  saying  by  its  very  openness,   "  Arise,  and  make  the 
most  and  best  of  thy  wasting  time."     We  could  all  do  this  : 
we  could  speak  for  the  man  who  cannot  speak  for  himself. 
Do  you  say  you  are  not  a  speaker  ?     If  you  say  so  you  do 
yourself  injustice ;    you  are   a  speaker,    and   you  can   be 
graciously  eloquent  if  you  get  a  good  grip  of  your  case. 
Look  at  the  little  child  that  does  not  know  what  it  wants, 
and  interpret  that  wonder-lighted  face.     Look  at  the  poor 
creature   who  is   a  creature  of  real  necessity  and  cannot       j 
speak  about  it.     Be  a  tongue  to  such  dumbness,  interpret       ^ 
the  meaning  of  that  eloquent  silence.     Do  you  know  when 
you  are  most  eloquent  ?    You  are  most  eloquent  when  you 
are   most   earnest.      Everybody  can  be  eloquent  when   a 
certain  end  is  desired  and  is  determined  upon.      Deter- 
mination is  heat ;  insistence  on  some  policy  for  the  good  of 
others  is  fervour,  and  fervour  is  the  fire  of  eloquence.     No 
man  can  be  eloquent  in  mere  verbiage  ;  he  can  use  eloquent 
language,  but  in  the  using  of  it  he  is  abusing  it.     The  most 
eloquent  sentences  I  have  ever  heard  have  been  from  the 
lips  of  sorrow ;  the  sentences  have  been  spoken  so  quietly 
that  I  have  had  to  incline  mine  ear  and  listen  to  the  panting 
breath.      Some   people  do  not  know  what  eloquence  is ; 
they  think  it  is  noise,  whereas  it  is  earnestness,  intentness,      J 
fervour  of  soul,  determination  to  compass  a  certain  end,      1 
that  end  being  honourable  and  worthy.     Have  you  ever 
spoken  a  word  for  the  dumb?     The  dumb  would  thank 
you ;   the  dumb  know  when  their  feelings  are  interpreted. 
We  all  know  music.     You  say  you  do  not  know  one  note 
from   another.      In    so    saying   you   do    yourself    a   great 
injustice.     We  do  not  all  know  notes,  we  all  know  music — 
that  wondrous  thing  that  comes  and  takes  up  its  place  in  our 
hearts,  that  lingers  in  our  ears,  that  haunts  our  memories — 
a  most  marvellous  ministry  of  sympathy  and  appeal.      The 
dumb  know  when  you  are  speaking  well  in   their   name.      J 
Every   man   whose   soul   is   clean   knows   true   preaching.      1 
When  the  disciples  were  all  assembled  in  one  place  with 
one  accord,  suddenly  there  came  a  sound  from  heaven  as 
of  a   rushing   mighty  wind,    and   no    man    questioned   its 
origin  ;  they  knew  that  such  a  wind  could  only  come  from 
heaven.     The  earth  winds  have  nothing  in  them,  the  winds 
from  heaven  bring  the  Holy  Ghost. 

Even  dumbness  then  is  education.  You  have  your 
period  of  dumbness,  I  have  mine.  No  hymn  have  I 
attempted  to  sing  for  these  two  years  past.  I  should  be 
telling  lies  if  I  opened  my  lips  in  any  psalm ;  I  cannot  do 
it.  There  are  people  who  can  sing,  let  them  do  it.  Let  us 
all  beware  of  irreligious  fluency.  The  greatest  speakers  I 
have  ever  listened  to  were  men  who  halted  for  words ;  that 
kind  of  halting  speech  has  no  great  reputation.  I  have 
heard  a  man  on  this  platform — Dean  Stanley,  of  Westmin- 
ster— halting,  hesitating,  and  I  have  felt  that  I  was  under 
the  spell  of  a  great  teacher  :  I  knew  he  was  selecting  the 
right  word ;  it  was  at  a  time  when  he  might  have  chosen 
any  of  six  words,  but  I  knew  that  he  would  choose  the  word 
which  exactly  expressed  his  subtle  meaning.  He  was  to  me, 
therefore,  not  a  fluent  speaker,  but  a  great  one,  a  teacher,  an 
educator.  When  the  soul  is  really  hungering  and  thirsting 
after  righteousness  it  will  get  good  sermons  enough.  It  is  the  1 
hearer  that  is  to  blame  when  the  sermon  is  not  heard.  The  I 
man  does  not  hunger,  he  does  not  thirst ;  he  is  not  saying, 
"  Oh,  when  shall  I  come  and  appear  before  God  ?  Oh,  that 
I  knew  where  I  might  find  him  !  "  We  want  hearers  ;  then 
we  shall  have  preachers. 
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Sir  Hallewell  Rogers:   A  Nonconformist 

Lord  Mayor 


I 


SIR  HALLEWEI  L  ROCIERS,  Lord  Mayor  of  Bir- 
mingham, upon  whom  the  King  conferred  a  knight- 
hood the  other  week  at  the  opening  of  the  new  Birmingham 
Water  Supply,  is  one  of  the  few  Nonconformists  to  receive 
the  honour  during  the  present  reign.  He  was  born  in  1864, 
at  Hampstead,  and  is  a  grandson  of  the  Rev.  George 
Rogers,  Theological  Tutor  at  Spurgeon's  College.  Before 
Mr.  Rogers  came  to  Birmingham,  he  attended  Dr.  Morton's 
Church  at  Hampstead,  and  the  friendship  then  began  with 
the  pastor  has  been  maintained  to  the  present  time.  Mr. 
Rogers  removed  to  the  Midland  capital  when  he  was 
seventeen,  and  four  years 
later  he  became  a  citizen, 
having  married  the  sister 
of  Mr.  James  Smith, 
afterwards  Sir  James, 
and  the  first  Lord  Mayor 
of  Birmingham.  He 
early  entered  into  Bir- 
mingham life,  bought  a 
business,  took  an  in- 
terest in  philanthropic 
and  religious  work,  and 
before  he  was  thirty  had 
fought  for  and  won  a 
seat  in  the  Council  of 
his  adopted  home. 

Sir  Hallewell  has 
been  a  strenuous  worker, 
and  whatever  he  has  put 
his  hand  to  has  been 
done  with  all  his  might. 
He  is  at  the  present 
moment  chairman  of 
some  five  or  six  pros- 
perous and  successful 
local  enterprises.  Not- 
withstanding all  the 
energy  it  is  necessary  to 
put  into  these  businesses, 
he  has  taken  his  full 
share  of  public  work. 
Dr.  Dale  once  said, 
"  The  true  university  is 
life,"  and  it  is  in  this 
university  that  Sir 
Hallewell  Rogers  has 
been  trained. 

He  is  much  more 
than  an  able  and  com- 
petent business  man. 
Alderman  Lloyd,  in 
proposing  his  re-election 
to  the  office  of  Lord 
Mayor  for  a  second  year, 
said,  "The  nomination 
of  Alderman  Rogers  to 
the  office  of  Lord  Mayor 
for  a  second  year  was  not  cnly  popular  in  the  council-chamber, 
but  also  with  all  sorts  and  conditions  of  citizens,  of  every 
shade  of  politics  and  religion,  and  even  of  those  without 
politics  or  religion.  In  all  works  for  the  improvement  and 
betterment  of  the  poor  Alderman  Rogers  had  taken  a 
leading  part."  Mr.  Parkins,  in  seconding  the  resolution, 
said  they  were  pleased  to  be  in  a  position  to  say  exactly 
what  they  thought  of  the  Lord  Mayor,  and  he  thought 
every  member  of  the  Council  who  had  had  the  pleasure  of 
working  with  Alderman  Rogers  felt  sincerely  he  deserved 
every  honour  they  could  possibly  confer  upon  him. 

Sir  Hallewell  has  found  time  to  take  a  keen  and  personal 
interest  in  many  philanthropic  institutions,  notably  those  for 
the  care  of  or  the  alleviation  of  the  sufferings  of  women. 

For  some  years  after  his  coming  to  Birmingham,  Sir 
Hallewell  was  associated  with  the  Church  of  the  Re- 
deemer,   but   when    Mr.  Jowett   succeeded   Dr.   Dale,  he 
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settled  down  at  Carrs  I^ne,  of  which  congregation  he  is  a 
member.  Many  years  before  the  establishment  of  Board 
Schools,  when  education  was  in  a  lamentable  condition, 
the  "  Friends  "  established  adult  Sunday  schools,  meeting 
in  the  early  morning  at  half-past  seven  o'clock.  In  addition 
to  religious  instruction,  reading  and  writing  were  taught. 
Many  of  the  noblest  citizens  of  Birmingham  have  given  the 
early  hours  of  their  Sunday  mornings  and  much  other  time 
to  this  noble  work.  Amongst  those  who  have  served  their 
day  and  generation  may  be  mentioned  Joseph  and  Edmund 
Sturge,   Aldermen    White,    Lloyd,   Barrow,   and    Richard 

Cadbury,  with  many 
others.  More  than  one 
of  the  scholars  have 
risen  to  the  dignity  of 
mayor.  The  example 
thus  set  by  the  "  Friends  " 
has  been  followed  at  a 
distance  by  other  de- 
nominations, and  also 
by  undenominational 
agencies.  Amongst  the 
latter  Clark  Street  School 
has  been  one  of  the 
most  successful.  Here 
Mr.  Rogers  early  found 
his  opportunity  for  re- 
ligious and  social  work, 
and  he  remains  a  teacher 
to  this  day.  It  will  be 
readily  understood  that 
amongst  the  hard- 
headedand  hard-handed 
artisans  of  Birmingham, 
a  man  must  have  some 
sjjecial  qualities  to  make 
him  a  successful  teacher. 
Though  the  necessity  for 
teaching  reading  and 
writing  has  passed  away, 
the  necessity  for  a  manly 
presentation  of  the  Gos- 
pel, for  a  courageous  and 
hopeful  outlook  on  the 
problems  of  the  day,  for 
a  brotherly  sympathy, 
for  tact,  judgment, 
honesty,  on  the  part  of 
the  teachers  of  such 
classes  will  never  pass 
away.  It  is  in  this 
capacity  that  Mr.  Rogers 
found  his  work  and  con- 
tinues to  find  it. 

Some  few  months 
ago  a  wish  was  expressed 
on  the  part  of  the  men 
in  Clark  Street  School 
that  they  should  go  to  Carrs  Line  Church  in  a  body 
some  Sunday  morning.  Arrangements  were  made,  and  a 
portion  of  the  church  set  apart  for  their  use.  It  turned  out 
a  pouring  wet  morning,  yet  several  hundred  men  marched 
through  the  rain  to  listen  to  an  address  by  Mr.  Jowett. 
Amongst  these  men  the  Lord  Mayor  finds  it  a  pleasure  to 
work.  There  is  a  comradeship  and  good  fellowship  com- 
bined with  a  robust  independence  which  invests  both  the 
giving  and  the  receiving  with  a  charm  that  makes  the  real 
teacher  very  unwilling  to  relinquish  his  work,  and  on  the 
side  of  the  men  there  is  an  equal  attachment. 

The  story  of  these  early  morning  adult  schools  is  a  most 
interesting  one,  and  full  of  cheer  and  encouragement.  It 
is  no  wonder  then  that  Sir  Hallewell  Rogers  has  kept  to  his 
first  love.  In  going  to  Carrs  Lane  he  did  not  transfer  all  his 
energies  and  sympathy,  but  has  still  continued  his  work,  so  far 
as  the  arduous  duties  of  the  mayoralty  permitted.     H    H. 
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Christ  Waiting  to   be  Gracious 


AMONG  the  Logia  or  professed  Sayings  of  our  Lord 
found  some  years  ago  in  an  early  Greek  papyrus, 
none  excited  more  perplexity  than  the  fifth.  It  begins  with 
a  reminiscence  of  the  great  words  which  have  been  called 
the  true  charter  of  the  Church — "  Where  two  or  three  are 
gathered  together  in  My  name,  there  am  I  in  the  midst 
of  them."  It  goes  on,  "  Raise  the  stone,  and  there  thou 
shall  find  Me  ;  cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  I."  We  do 
not  accept  the  addition  as  a  saying  of  Christ  ;  but  it  is  at 
the  least  a  comment  of  high  interest.  Any  satisfactory  in- 
terpretation must  read  it  in  the  light  of  what  precedes  it, 
and  show  it  as  exegetical  or  explanatory  of  that.  For  this 
reason  various  interpretations  that  have  found  currency  are 
out  of  court.  Let  us  try  whether  it  is  possible  to  weave  the 
passages  into  one.  Whether  our  interpretation  is  right  or 
not,  the  truths  which  underlie  it  are  of  unending  significance 
and  worth. 

We  read  the  passage  as  a  whole  as  meaning,  in  the  first 
place,  that  Christ  waits  to  be  gracious.  When  His  people 
go  to  gather  together  in  His  name,  they  find  that  He  is 
already  there.  He  welcomes  with  a  smile  the  first  wor- 
shippers. He  has  presented'  them  with  the  blessings  of 
His  goodness.  It  is  not  as  in  the  days  after  His  resurrection 
when  the  disciples  were  within,  and  the  door  was  shut,  and 
Jesus  came  through  and  stood  in  the  midst  of  them,  and 
said,  "  Peace  be  unto  you."  Many  of  our  readers,  we  are 
sure,  count  as  among  the  highest  and  most  luminous  hours 
of  life  the  little  prayer-meetings  they  have  attended  in 
humble  places,  in  kitchens  and  barns.  It  all  comes  before 
them  so  vividly  that  they  are  tempted  to  think  that  no 
experiences  have  been  graven  so  deep  as  these.  They  recall 
the  walk  to  the  meeting-place,  perhaps  on  a  moonlit  night 
of  snow,  the  long  shadows,  the  "  holier  day,"  the  hopeful 
loneliness,  the  sense  that  they  were  on  the  road  to  Christ, 
to  a  full  manifestation  of  His  presence.  Thus  we  come  to 
the  low  doorway  through  which  love,  and  grief,  and 
patience,  and  hope  approach  Him,  and  enter  the  little  room 
where  we  mark  His  blest  abode,  and  into  glory  peep.  The 
little  company  of  grave,  subdued  worshippers  gradually  take 
their  places,  and  one  is  aware  of  the  deep,  still  current  of 
thought  flowing  towards  the  present  Christ,  the  growing 
sense  of  His  mastery  over  us,  of  His  awful  righteousness, 
and  of  His  more  awful  love.  Clouds  are  there,  and  they 
may  be  very  heavy.  There  are  sad  thoughts — thoughts  of 
the  lapses  of  a  stained  life,  of  sorrows  so  black  that  scarcely 
a  pale  beam  shines  through  them,  of  bereavements  that 
have  left  life  cold  and  dark  as  the  later  hours  of  a  winter 
day.  It  may  even  be  that  the  very  faculty  of  emotion  fails 
and  sinks  under  the  subduing  weight  of  depression  and  care. 
But  it  is  amidst  these  clouds  that  the  Heavenly  Star  arises. 
We  feel  in  a  little  that  we  have  come  into  the  presence  of 
the  personal  Christ,  that  we  are  looking  in  His  face,  that  we 
hear  His  voice  and  feel  His  heart  beating.  He  has  not 
cast  away  His  people  whom  He  foreknew.  Gradually  there 
rises  the  strong  tide  of  "  joy  for  pardoned  guilt,"  gradually 
we  pass  into  a  deeper  compliance  with  His  will.  We  realise 
the  worth  of  what  we  rebelled  against  in  the  days  of  our 
darker  ignorance,  and  at  last,  as  Christ  is  preached  in 
a  mystery,  the  heart  leaps  up  from  the  past  pain  like  a  bird 
from  its  nest,  and  the  brooding  sadness  fades  from  the  face. 
Then  is  our  mouth  filled  with  laughter,  and  our  tongue 
with  singing,  and  long  ere  the  meeting  is  done  we  know 
that  new,  strong  cords  have  been  twisted  that  link  His 
life  with  ours. 


But  the  human  soul  never  speaks  more  truly  than  when 
it  says,  "  I  cannot  come  to  Him  unless  He  first  come  to 
me."  He  always  comes  first.  "  Raise  the  stone,  and 
there  thou  shalt  find  Me  ;  cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am 
I."  The  deeper  thought  of  salvation  ever  stretches  back 
to  anchor  itself  in  the  uncaused  Love.  Redemption  is  not 
an  afterthought,  but  an  eternal  thought.  It  is  not  we  who 
ascend  heaven  to  bring  Christ  down  from  above,  it  is 
He  Who  comes  and  unites  Himself  with  us.  God's  rich 
mercy  is  long  kept,  and  it  is  from  everlasting  to  everlasting. 
The  Redeemer  was  anointed  from  all  eternity  to  save  the 
yet  unborn  world.  "  Lo,  I  come,"  was  His  word  of  quick 
obedience  in  the  time  before  time  was.  The  vitality  of 
Calvinism  lies  in  its  assurance  that  love  is  not  a  thing  that 
began  yesterday  and  may  end  to-morrow,  but  that  it 
foreknew,  and  fore-ordained,  and  will  ultimately  glorify. 
"Alpha  art  Thou  indeed,"  are  the  words  in  which  one 
of  the  deepest  students  of  these  mysteries  closes  his 
meditations.  Christ  is  Aljjha  and  Christ  is  Omega.  He 
is  the  beginning  and  the  end,  the  first  and  the  last. 

The  secorrd  thought  is  that  His  people  may  find 
Christ  when  they  seek  Him  in  the  strangest  places.  They 
may  have  the  stone  to  raise ;  they  may  have  to  worship, 
and  they  have  often  worshipped,  in  dens  and  caves  of  the 
earth.  In  the  Epistle  to  the  Hebrews,  which  is  at  once  so 
passionate  and  so  calm,  the  writer's  voice  sometimes  breaks, 
as  when  in  his  recital  of  the  sufferings  of  the  saints, 
"  They  wandered  about  in  sheepskins  and  goatskins,  being 
destitute,  afflicted,  tormented,"  he  suddenly  pauses  to  say, 
"  of  whom  the  world  was  not  worthy."  15ut  the  saints,  even 
when  they  hide  from  an  hourly  expected  vengeance,  and 
know  by  every  testimony  that  can  impress  man  that  their 
cause  is  lost,  meet  Christ  in  their  hiding-place,  and  hear 
Him  say,  "Be  of  good  cheer,  I  have  overcome  the 
world." 

An  old  author  said,  when  his  chief  friend  died,  "  The 
theatre  of  all  my  actions  is  fallen."  This  can  never  be  said 
by  true  believers.  The  theatre  of  their  actions  can  never 
fall  when  it  is  Christ,  and  He  is  never  so  near  as  when 
they  are  at  the  lowest  ebb  of  fortune,  and  even  nigh 
despair.  "  Raise  the  stone,  and  there  shalt  thou  find  Me." 
It  has  been  said  with  truth  about  Coleridge  and  the 
wonderful  reach  of  his  thoughts,  "  Go  where  you  will,  to 
the  loneliest  heights  or  the  lowermost  parts  of  the  earth,  in 
the  regions  of  criticism  and  pure  speculation,  you  are  sure 
to  find  carved  on  the  rocks  the  initials  S.  T.  C."  Christ's 
people  find  in  the  loneliest  heights  and  in  the  lowest  parts 
of  the  earth  the  Real  Presence.  Stones  are  to  them 
consecrated  bits  of  the  old  earth,  like  that  stone  of  Shechem 
which  was  a  witness  to  the  people  lest  they  denied  their 
God. 

"  Cleave  the  wood,  and  there  am  I."  The  kingdom  of 
heaven  sometimes  suffers  violence,  and  the  violent  take  it 
by  force.  They  may  have  forcibly  to  break  through  closed 
doors  to  find  a  place  of  security  for  their  prayers.  Even  so 
He  will  be  there  before  them.  He  has  passed  through  the 
closed  door  like  a  spirit  invisible  to  mortal  eyes.  Cleave 
the  wood,  burst  open  the  door,  make  your  way  to  Me 
by  any  means  or  to  any  place,  and  still  there  am  I. 
To  quote  Phillips  Brooks :  "  In  the  deepest  depths  to 
which  he  can  go,  man  shall  still  find  Christ  waiting, 
and  hear  Christ  speak.  And  out  of  the  heart  of  the 
unknown  must  come  the  Christ  he  knows  so  well,  saying, 
'  I  am  here  too.' " 
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Baptist     Treasures     in     London 

Relics  of  Great  Missionaries  and  Preachers 


BAPTIST  CHURCH  HOUSE 


At  the  Church  House 

L/OATKS 
from  every 
part  of  the 
globe  will  as- 
semble next 
year  for  the 
Baptist  World 
Congress. 
Even  the 
persecuted 
Stundists  of 
Russia  will  be 
invited  to 
send  repre- 
s  e  n  t  atives. 
The  public 
meetings  are 
to  be  held  in 
the  City 
Temple,  but 
the  social  hos- 
pitality for 
which  Bap- 
tists are  famous  will  he  dispensed  in  the  new  Church 
House,  and  here  the  strangers  will  find  themselves  reminded 
in  every  room  of  Mr.  Spurgeon.  His  high-backed,  green- 
leather  armchair  is  placed  at  the  head  of  the  table  in  the 
spacious,  well-lit  chamber  devoted  to  the  London  Baptist 
Association.  Near  it  is  the  strongly  made  couch  which 
belonged  to  the  study  at  Norwood,  and  on  which  the 
great  preacher  used  to  rest  in  the  intervals  of  his  exhausting 
labours.  A  spectacled  portrait  of  Mr.  Spurgeon — one  of 
the  best  in  existence — hangs  above  the  mantelpiece.  The 
Rev.  John  Bradford,  the  popular  and  indefatigable  secre- 
tary of  the  Association,  has  been  active  in  securing  these 
pieces  of  property  for  the  Church  House.  We  may  imagine 
how  through  centuries  an  ever-growing  interest  will  surround 
them,  until  "  Mr.  Spurgeon's  chair  "  becomes  an  object  of 
as  world- wide  curiosity  as  the  chair  of  John  Knox  in  the 
dark  old  house  in  the  Netherbow,  Edinburgh.  Books  from 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  library  are  stored  in  the  Church  House, 
and  also  many  hundreds  from  the  collection  of  Ur.  Angus. 
More  precious  than  all  are  the  large,  morocco-bound  volumes 
which  contain  the  roll  of  subscribers  to  the  Twentieth 
Century  Fund.  Here  are  the  names,  not  only  of  living 
friends,  but  of  long-departed  lovers  of  the  Baptist  cause, 
whose  relatives  and  descendants  have  associated  their 
memories  with  this  grand  enterprise.  Hours  might 
be  happily  spent  in  the  inspection  of  the  historic  roll, 
from  the  pages  of  which  so  many  illustrious  names 
shine  out.  "  These  are  my  jewels  !"  the  Baptist  Churcli 
might  exclaim,  wiien  asked  for  the  regalia  of  her  empire. 

At  the  Mission-house  in  Furnivall  Street 

The  premises  in  Southampton  Row  are  only  three 
years  old,  and  the  real  Baptist  Museum  of  London  is 
possessed  by  the  Missionary  Society,  which  has  attained 
the  venerable  age  of  one  hundred  and  twelve.  On 
October  2,  1792,  a  company  assembled  in  the  parlour 
of  Mrs.    Beeby  Wallis's   house   at    Kettering   founded 


"The  Particular  Baptist  Society  for  Propagating  the  Gospel 
among  the  Heathen."  The  two-leaved  mahogany  table 
which  stands  in  Room  7  of  the  Mission-house  is  said  to 
have  been  the  actual  piece  of  furniture  round  which  they 
gathered.  For  nearly  thirty  years  the  Society  had  no 
central  house,  and  its  meetings  were  held  in  various  pro- 
vincial towns.  The  first  general  meeting  in  London  was 
that  of  1820.  A  conference  was  convened  at  Devonshire 
Square  Chapel  to  consider  the  proposal  tp  form  a  London 
auxiliary.  According  to  Dr.  Underbill,  only  one  London 
minister  was  l)old  enough  to  leave  the  ranks  of  his  brethren 
and  approve  the  step.  Dr.  Ryland  .said,  "  I  tremble  for 
the  ark  of  the  Mission  when  it  shall  be  transported  to 
London,  and  fall  into  the  hands  of  mere  counting-houje 
men."  Andrew  Fuller,  the  real  founder  of  the  Mission, 
opposed  London  control  until  the  end  of  his  life ;  but 
after  his  death  the  headquarters  were  removed  to  the 
metropolis,  and  for  some  time  the  Committee  met  at  the 
King's  Head,  Cheapside,  removing  to  15,  Wood  Street, 
and  afterwards  to  Fen  Court. 

The  Jubilee  of  the  Mission  was  celebrated  with  great 
enthusiasm  in  1842.  Kettering  was  crowded  with  visitors, 
and  powerful  sermons  were  delivered  by  Mr.  Godwin  and 
Dr.  Steane  in  the  old  Meeting-house  where  Mr.  Fuller 
spent  thirty-two  years  of  his  ministry.  A  Jubilee  Fund  of 
;^33.7°o  was  raised,  and  of  this  _;^io,ooo  was  expended  on 
the  erection  of  a  mission-house  in  Moorgate  Street.  There 
the  Society  spent  twenty-two  years,  during  which  the  work 
opened  out  in  every  direction ;  while  the  income  rose  from 
;^2 1,198  in  1843  to  .£28,744  in  1865.  The  premises 
become  too  small  for  the  fast-developing  mission.  In 
1865  an  opportunity  arose  of  selling  the  house,  and  it 
was  disposed  of  for  ;£i9,Soo.  Five  years  later  the  beautiful 
new  building  in  Castle  Street  (now  Furnivall  Street), 
Holborn,  was  erected  from  designs  by  Messrs.  Searle  & 
Son.  The  most  interesting  room  is  the  library,  which  is 
48  ft.  long  by  30  ft.  wide.  It  is  surrounded  by  a  gallery, 
and  lit  from  the  roof;  the  bookcases  contain  about  5,400 
volumes,  including  a  large  collection  of  Bibles,  grammars, 
and  dictionaries  of  Eastern  languages. 

The  Rev.  J.  B.  Myers,  Association  Secretary,  who  edited 
the  admirable  centenary  volume  of  the  Society,  includes 
among  his  multiforious  duties  the  guardianship  of  the  mis- 
sionary relics,  which,  although  they  occupy  little  space,  are 
among  the  costliest  treasures  of  the  Christian  world.  In 
his    company  I  had  the  pleasure    of  examining    them    in 
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detail.  We  did  not  linger  long  over  the  cabinet  at  the 
end  of  the  room,  which  contains  many  Indian  and  Chinese 
curiosities,  all  carefully  labelled.  The  real  rarities  are 
the  books  and  watch  belonging  to  Dr.  Carey,  which 
are  kept  in  a  casket  made  from  the  pulpit  in  which  the 
famous  missionary  preached  his  first  sermon.  Carey's 
Bible  is  a  small  black  volume,  with  the  inscription,  "  Lucy 
Placket,  her  book,  1793."  "Lucy  Placket  was  the  sister 
of  Mrs.  Carey.  She  married  Joseph  Timms.  This  Bible 
was  in  her  possession  from  the  above  date,  1793,  until  she 
parted  with  it  to  Mr.  Knowles  in  1815.  She  declared  to 
Mr.  Knowles  that  it  was  Dr.  Carey's  Bible.  She  was  a 
pious  woman."     There  is   also  a  small  Greek  Testament, 


which  was  presented  by  Samuel  Pearce,  with  the  autograph 
of  the  donor,  and  the  words,  "  A  small  token  of  the  great 
affection  he  bears  his  dear  brother  Carey.  September  nth, 
1 797-"  (Samuel  Pearce  was  one  of  the  original  founders 
of  the  Society.)  It  is  a  beautiful  little  book,  with  small 
though  clear  Greek  lettering,  and  the  text  on  the  flyleaf  is 
Acts  iv.  32,  "They  were  of  one  heart  and  one  soul." 

Among  the  relics  are  Carey's  knife  and  fork,  the  former 
a  long,  thin-bladed,  much-worn  implement ;  the  latter  two- 
pronged  and  horn-handled.  A  New  Testament  and  Psalter, 
once  the  property  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Burchall,  who  was 
imprisoned  in  Jamaica  for  his  share  in  the  agitation  against 
slavery,  is  kept  with  the  Carey  Bible. 
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Dr.  Carey's  eighteen-carat  gold  watch,  made  by  Rivers 
&  Son,  Cornhill,  is  large,  well  made,  and  well  preserved. 
Doubtless  if  wound  up  with  the  key  which  hangs  beside  it, 
this  aged  chronometer  would  prove  equal  to  recording  the 
hours  of  the  twentieth  century.  1  must  not  forget  the  curious 
round  box,  with  the  conversion  of  St.  Paul  carved  ujKin  the 
lid,  in  which  the  first  collection  for  the  Society  was  taken 
at  the  house  of  Mrs.  Wallis.  It  amounted  to  ^^13  2s.  6d. — 
"  a  seed-corn,"  as  Mr.  Myers  writes,  ''  which  God  has 
multiplied  millions  of  times."  Andrew  Fuller  was  the 
treasurer  who  received  this  sum.  The  Communion  cup 
used  by  the  Church  at  Moulton  during  Carey's  pastorate 
is  also  preserved  in  the  library.  It  is  a  small  pewter  vessel 
with  one  handle,  holding  two  wine-glasses  of  liquid.  The 
late  Mr.  Wheeler,  of  Moulton,  received  it  from  a  Mr.  Dove, 
who  for  some  time  had  used  it  as  an  inkstand. 

William  Knibb's  Bible,  a  well-worn  book,  was  brought 
to  Mr.  Myers  by  a  Baptist  from  Daventry.  The  inscription 
is  as  follows:  "This  Bible,  which  now  becomes  the  property 
of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society,  was  bequeathed  to  me  by 
my  mother,  the  late  Lydia  IlifT,  elder  daughter  of  Rebecca 
Harris,  of  Daventry  (whose  maiden  name  was  Knibb), 
sister  of  Rev.  William  Knibb." 

Amongst  the  portraits  in  the  library  the  most  striking 
is  that  of  Carey,  which  was  discovered  some  twenty  years 
ago  at  Olney.  It  was  once  in  the  possession  of  the  Rev. 
John  Sutclifif,  pastor  of  the  Olney  Church,  and  was  pre- 
sented to  the  Society  by  Mr.  Longland,  of  Northampton. 
Mr.  Sutcliff  was  one  of  the  signatories  to  the  seven  resolu- 
tions drawn  up  in  Widow  Beeby  Wallis's  parlour.  Next  to 
Fuller  and  Carey,  he  was  the  most  zealous  moving  spirit 
in  the  original  enterprise.     He  was  present  at  the  committee 


meeting  at  which  Carey  offered  himself  for  India.  "  There  is 
a  gold  mine  in  India,"  remarked  Fuller, "  but  it  seems  almost 
as  deep  as  the  centre  of  the  earth.  Who  will  venture  to  ex- 
plore it?"  Carey  replied,  "  I  will  venture  to  go  down,  but 
remember  that  you  must  hold  the  ropes."  Portraits  of 
famous  Baptist  worthies  adorn  the  library  walls.  We  see 
here  engravings  of  Dr.  Carey  with  the  pundit  who  helped 
him  to  translate  the  Scriptures,  and  the  baptism  of  the 
first  Hindoo  convert  by  Mr.  Ward.  Among  modern  por- 
traits are  those  of  Lady  Lush  and  the  Rev.  Timothy 
Richards. 

The  beautiful  council-chamber,  known  as  Committee- 
room  No.  I,  is  a  portrait-gallery  of  distinguished  men. 
Over  the  fireplace  is  an  oil  painting  of -William  Brodie 
Gurney,  presented  by  his  son  Joseph.  Mr.  W.  B.  Gurney 
was  Treasurer  of  the  Society  from  1835  to  1855,  and 
devoted  wealth,  time,  and  untiring  personal  eflTort  to  its 
service.  Mr.  Gurney's  autobiography  contains  some  interest- 
ing reminiscences  of  Stamford  Hill  as  it  was  in  the  reign  of 
George  III.  As  a  child  he  was  sent  with  gifts  of  jelly  and 
cake  to  Mr.  Henshaw,  an  aged  Independent  minister  who 
resided  at  Kingsland.  "  On  one  of  these  occasions  I  found 
an  elderly  gentleman,  whose  figure  I  still  bear  in  my  mind, 
as  well  as  his  dress— a  pepper-and-salt  coat,  and  a  scarlet 
waistcoat — and  lying  by  him  a  cocked  hat.  This  was 
John  Howard,  the  philanthropist.  The  visit  must  have 
occurred  in  the  year  1787."  Mr.  Gurney  was  the  moving 
spirit  of  the  establishment  of  the  Sunday  School  Union,  of 
which  he  was  successively  Secretary,  Treasurer,  and 
President.  Portraits  of  Frederick,  sixth  King  of  Denmark, 
and  his  Queen,  hang  near  Mr.  Gurney's.  Their  Majesties 
befriended  the  early  Baptist  missionaries  at  Serampore. 


Only  a  Woman 

BY   HANNAH   B.  MACKENZIE 


*  A  LADY-DOCTOR  !  Heaven  defend  us  from  her,  Molly  ! 
.^"i-     Have  the  townsfolk  all  gone  mad  ? " 

"  The  townsfolk  cannot  keep  a  lady-doctor  out  of  Leven- 
bridge,  if  she  chooses  to  come,  Ralph,"  said  Mrs.  Tom  Leslie, 
with  some  spirit.  She  respected  her  brother,  Ralph  Hume, 
owner  of  the  Levenbridge  Paper-works,  and  was  proud  of  him, 
as  she  had  been  all  her  life  ;  but  his  dogmatic  and  intolerant 
opinions  sometimes  set  her  on  the  defensive.  "And  I  am  sure 
Levenbridge  needs  a  new  doctor,  and  one  with  some  spirit  and 
and  sense.  The  other  two  are  petrified  old  mummies — nothing 
more  ! " 

"  I  hope  the  lady-doctor  may  not  cross  my  path,  that's  all," 
said  Hume  grimly.  "  Well,  Molly,  I  must  be  off.  Tell  Tom 
to  think  seriously  over  what  I've  said.  If  he  goes  in  for  the 
contest,  he'll  have  a  strong  body  of  supporters." 

Little  Molly  kissed  her  big  brother,  and  looked  after  him  as 
he  strode  down  the  pathway  with  a  smile.  But  she  was  thinking 
not  of  him,  but  of  "  Tom,"  who  owned  the  property  of  Borth- 
wick,  was  an  advocate  and  a  very  clever  fellow,  and  had  been 
asked  to  stand  for  Levenbridge  in  the  coming  Parliamentary 
contest. 

Ralph  Hume  strode  along  the  pretty  country  road,  not  twenty 
miles  from  Edinburgh.  He  was  a  man  of  three-and-thirty, 
.  well  made,  upright,  with  a  resolute  step,  and  a  strong  yet  not 
unkindly  face.  For  three  generations  the  Humes  had  been 
owners  of  Levenbridge  Paper-works.  There  was  a  colony  of 
the  workers  at  Northend,  the  poorer  part  of  Levenbridge,  and 
Hume  owned  most  of  the  houses.  He  was  a  well-known  and  a 
•deeply  respected  man  in  Levenbridge  ;  yet  it  was  doubtful  if 
any,  beyond  Molly,  his  sister,  loved  him. 

He  crossed  the  old  Roman  bridge  leading  into  Northend. 
A  long,  unsavoury  street  ran  along  by  the  river's  edge  :  the 
stream  was  the  River  Caddon,  which  supplied  his  own  mills 
with  water-power.     The  back  alleys  lying  beyond  the  main 


street  were  less  savoury.  The  mill-hands  were  not  over- 
particular as  to  cleanliness  and  sanitation. 

A  girl  passed  Ralph  Hume,  walking  swifdy,  with  a  light, 
firm  footstep.  He  did  not  know  her.  She  was  a  mere  girl, 
and  something  in  her  light,  slim,  yet  active  figure,  in  the  poise 
of  her  little  brown  head,  in  the  irrepressible  energy  of  her  steps, 
drew  Hume's  attention.     He  did  not  see  her  face. 

She  was  past  him  when  she  suddenly  paused,  wheeled  round, 
and  spoke. 

"  Can  you  tell  me  where  Miners'  Buildings  are,  please  ?  " 

"  Certainly.  Take  the  first  turning  to  the  left  :  you  will  find 
yourself  in  a  square  yard  ;  Miners'  Buildings  are  to  the  left." 

"  Thank  you." 

He  saw  her  face  now— a  little  pale,  but  very  sweet  and 
frank  ;  the  clear,  dark- grey  eyes  looked  straight,  with  childlike 
direction,  into  his  face.     Who  was  she? 

He  had  been  in  London  for  a  fortnight  on  business,  and 
only  returned  the  day  before.  She  must  be  some  stranger 
visiting  the  old  town— "English,"  he  thought,  from  her  accent. 

She  turned  away  with  a  bow,  and  walked  on  ;  at  the  same 
moment  a  ragged  urchin  shot  down  an  alley,  and  rushed  up  to 
her.     Ralph  Hume  heard  the  child's  exclamation  : 

"  Come  awa',  miss— oh,  come  fast  I  The  bairn's  deein',  and 
me  mither  is  near  daft" 

He  saw  the  girl  stoop  and  take  the  child's  hand.  Hume 
stood  staring  after  them.  The  truth  had  dawned  upon  him  so 
suddenly  as  to  be  bewildering. 

The  girl  was  the  new  doctor  of  Levenbridge— the  lady- 
doctor  ! 

Ralph  Hume  walked  home  in  an  unreasonable  temper. 
He  felt  irritated  by  the  discovery  that  this  sweet-faced  girl, 
in  whom  he  had  actually  taken  a  momentary  interest,  was  the 
woman  whose  coming  had  annoyed  him  so  much. 

Hume  was  a  good  man,  but  he  had  the  faults  of  a  good  roan. 
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He  was  intolerant,  stubborn,  "  dour,"  as  the  Scotch  word  is  : 
once  he  had  taken  an  idea  into  his  head,  nothing  would  oust 
it.  And  he  was  a  rigid  Conservative  ;  he  hated  innovations 
and  changes.  A  woman's  place  in  the  past  had  been  the  home, 
the  fireside  ;  what  right  had  she  now  to  step  beyond  that  ?  If 
she  did  so,  he,  at  least,  would  treat  her  with  the  opposition,  the 
discourtesy  even,  which  she  courted  in  usurping  a  man's  place. 

He  was  destined  to  hear  plenty  about  her.  Levenbridge 
was  divided  irito  two  parties  :  the  one,  the  more  aristocratic, 
for  the  most  part  ostracised  and  opposed  the  new-comer  ;  the 
other,  the  Northend  folk,  adored  her.  She  was  ready  at  every 
one's  call,  whether  they  could  pay  her  or  not.  "  The  lady- 
doctor — God  bless  her  1  "  Hume  heard  on  every  side.  It  irri- 
tated the  man  still  further  against  her. 

One  day— it  was  in  the  beginning  of  November — she  called 
to  see  him  in  his  office.  Hume  at  first  felt  inclined  to  say  he 
would  not  see  her  ;  but  he  thought  better  of  it,  and  told  the 
clerk  to  admit  her. 

She  came  in,  quietly,  gravely,  without  the  slightest  embar- 
rassment or  hesitation,  her  sweet  face  grave  and  anxious. 
Hume  rose  and  ofi"ered  her  a  seat  stiffly.  He  had  met  and 
been  introduced  to  her,  but  his  greeting  was  of  the  stiffest 
and  most  formal  when  they  met  in  the  street. 

"  I  have  come,"  said  the  lady-doctor,  going  to  the  point  at 
once,  "about  those  houses  in  Miners'  Yard,  Mr.  Hume.  I  am 
sure  you  have  no  idea  that  their  continued  existence  is  a  peril 
to  the  whole  community.  The  foundations  are  rotten,  and 
stagnant  water  has  lodged  beneath  them.  They  must  come 
down." 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  Hume  had  meant  to  see  to  these  miser- 
able cottages  at  once  ;  Olive  Mayrick's  words  made  him  change 
his  mind.     He  turned  a  face  cold  as  stone  to  her. 

"  If  I  refuse,  I  suppose  you  will  apply  to  the  sanitary 
authorities  .■"' 

"  I  hope  there  is  no  necessity  for  that,"  Olive  Mayrick 
replied,  a  tone  of  surprise  in  her  voice.  "  I  concluded  that 
you  only  required  to  know  the  facts  of  the  case  to  take  the 
requisite  steps,  Mr.  Hume." 

"  None  of  the  other  medical  men  have  complained  to  me," 
said  Hume  coldly.  "You  are  a  new-comer,  Dr.  Mayrick,  and 
cannot  possibly  know  as  much  of  the  case  as  old  and  tried 
practitioners.  I  cannot  take  your  word,  unsupported  by  any 
evidence." 

"  But  I  have  evidence — all  the  evidence  that  any  one  could 
require,"  said  Olive  quickly,  even  warmly.  Then,  as  if  check- 
ing herself,  "  Ask  Dr.  Carmichael  and  Dr.  Whyte  to  e.xamine 
the  houses,  Mr.  Hume.  I  am  positive  their  verdict  will  be  the 
same  as  mine." 

"  I  do  not  intend  to,"  he  answered,  not  looking  at  her,  but 
speaking  in  a  hard,  harsh  tone.  "  I  have  not  the  slightest 
doubt  but  that  either  of  these  gentlemen  would  have  come  to 
me  with  a  complaint  before  now  if  they  saw  any  necessity  for  it. 
I  would  not  insult  their  self-respect  by  hinting  that  they  have 
neglected  the  interests,  the  common  safety,  of  the  community. 
And  you  will  pardon  me  for  saying.  Dr.  Mayrick,  that  I  am 
old-fashioned  and  conservative  enough  to  go  by  old  and  tried 
customs  rather  than  by  new  ;  so  that,  until  I  learn  that  feminine 
intelligence  on  medical  subjects  is  superior  to  masculine,  I  shall 
continue  to  consult  in  all  matters  requiring  medical  advice 
my  old  friends,  who  have  been  in  Levenbridge  since  I  can 
remember." 

Olive  Mayrick  rose.  There  was  a  crimson  spot  on  each 
pale  cheek.     She  was  roused  at  last. 

''  In  that  case  there  is  no  more  to  be  said,"  she  responded, 
her  own  voice  like  ice.     "  Good-day,  Mr.  Hume." 
She  was  gone. 

Never  in  his  life  had  Ralph  Hume  endured  a  worse  half- 
hour  than  that  which  followed.  He  knew,  in  his  deepest  soul, 
she  was  right — to  a  certain  extent,  at  least.  Was  he  going  to 
imperil  the  safety,  perhaps  the  lives,  of  his  workpeople— nay, 
as  she  had  said,  of  the  whole  community — in  obedience  to  a 
mere  preconceived  personal  whim  ? 

Ralph  Hume  was  so  thoroughly  conscientious  a  man  that 
he  could  not  rest  until  he  had  gone  to  old  Dr.  Carmichael,  and 
consulted  him  about  Miners'  Yard.  When  Dr.  Carmichael 
"  pooh-poohed  "  the  idea  of  the  houses  being  unhealthy,  Hume 
felt,  with  a  sigh  of  relief,  that  he  could  let  the  matter  drop. 


That  was  in  the  month  of  September.  Two  months  later,  in 
the  dark,  misty,  unhealthy  days  of  November,  there  was  a  case 
of  illness  in  Miners'  Yard. 

The  news — at  first  only  a  whisper,  then  seeming  to  swell  into 
a  roar — flew  through  the  whole  town.     It  was  a  case  of  typhoid. 

By  the  time  Christmas  was  at  hand  the  fever  was  raging 
from  end  to  end,  not  in  Northend  alone,  but  in  all  Levenbridge. 

The  three  doctors  had  their  hands  full  enough.  The  fever 
spread  like  a  plague  from  house  to  house,  from  street  to  street ; 
and  the  damp,  unwholesome  mist  which  lay  now  on  the  valley 


of  the  Caddon  helped  to  retain  it.  The  wealthy  left  the  town, 
but  even  some  of  them  were  stricken  down  elsewhere.  Hume's 
mills  were  still  open,  but  every  day  fresh  hands  were  taken  oni 
as  old  ones  were  smitten  down. 

What  Ralph  Hume's  feelings  were  none  could  say.  He  felt 
that  it  was  he  alone  whose  obstinacy  and  perversity  had  brought 
this  plague  on  the  town.  Every  death  of  which  he  heard, 
every  funeral  he  passed  in  the  street — and  they  were  not  a  few — 
made  him  feel  like  a  murderer. 

A  temporary  hospital  was  started  ;  Hume  bore  the  heaviest 
part  of  the  expense.  Nurses  were  sent  down  from  Edinburgh  ; 
old  Dr.  Carmichael  gave  way  and  left  the  town  ;  he  was  an  old 
man,  and  of  delicate  constitution.  The  other  two  fought 
single-handed,  as  if  with  Death  itself. 

Ralph  Hume  heard  the  name  of  Olive  Mayrick  every- 
where. She  worked  with  a  courage  and  hopefulness  that  never 
failed,  fighting  on  to  victory  inch  by  inch,  like  one  who  does 
not  know  how  to  yield  ;  she  sat  up  nights  sometimes,  nursing 
the  dying  child  of  stricken  parents  or  the  dying  mothers  of  sick 
children.  When  the  children  died,  she  brought  linen  wherein 
to  lay  them,  out  of  her  own  slender  purse,  and,  stooping  over 
them,  kissed  their  folded  hands,  her  own  warm  tears  dropping 
on  them.  "  She's  ane  o'  the  angels  o'  the  Lord  ;  God  Almichty 
bless  her ! "  said  a  toil-hardened  worker  to  Ralph  Hume,, 
speaking  of  that  last  sweet  act  of  hers,  the  tears  running  down 
his  own  cheeks.  And  Ralph  Hume  had  turned  away,  feeling 
as  if  a  knife  had  stabbed  him. 

He  saw  Olive  sometimes  going  to  and  fro,  looking  paler 
and  thinner,  but  always  with  the  same  bright  smile  ;  and  he 
dreaded,  yet  longed,  to  meet  her  alone,  and  tell  her  with  what 
bitter  repentance  he  viewed  his  own  mad,  wicked  obstinacy. 
But  he  never  did. 

It  was  the  month  of  March  ere  the  fever-fiend  began  to- 
falter  in  his  deadly  work.  Every  day  brought  news  of  fewer 
cases,  until  at  last  they  were  reduced  to  ten.  Then  Ralph 
Hume,  coming  home  one  night,  heard  news  which  seemed  to. 
crush  all  life  and  hope  out  of  him. 

Olive  Mayrick  was  ill — terribly  ill,  they  said.  Her  mother 
had  been  sent  for,  and  Dr  Whyte  had  looked  grave  and 
shaken  his  head,  speaking  of  spent  forces,  and  exhausted  vitali 
energy,  and  no  reserve  strength  to  fight  with  the  disease. 

But  it  was  not  typhoid,  after  all ;  it  was  simply  collapse. 
For  weeks  Olive  was  unconscious,  and  no  one  thought  she 
would  live. 

Never  had  anxiety  run  so  great  in  Levenbridge.  There 
was  not  a  man,  woman,  or  child  who  would  not  have  given  the 
strength  of  their  right  arm  to  raise  Olive  Mayrick  from  her 
bed  of  sickness.  And  among  the  most  constant  and  anxious- 
visitors  at  Ivy  Cottage  was  Ralph  Hume. 

At  last  came  the  "turn"  for  which  Dr.  Whyte  had  been, 
anxiously  waiting.  Youth  and  sweet,  healthy  blood,  and  the 
devoted  nursing  of  a  mother,  had  done  wonders.  Olive  would 
live. 

It  was  a  day  in  early  May  when  Ralph  Hume,  having 
pleaded  earnestly  with  Mrs.  Mayrick,  was  allowed  in  to  see 
Olive.  He  stood  before  her,  looking  white  and  shaken,  unable 
to  utter  a  word.  The  fragility,  the  frailty  of  her  appearance 
struck  a  chill  to  his  heart.  She  looked  as  if  a  breath  of  wind 
would  blow  her  away. 

She  turned,  holding  out  her  hand  with  a  smile. 

"  How  are  you,  Mr.  Hume  ?  It  is  very  kind  of  you  to  call, 
and  my  mother  has  told  me  how  good  you  have  been  to  me  all 
the  time  I  have  been  ill." 

"Good!"  he  repeated,  as  if  the  word  choked  him.  He 
came  nearer,  and  stood  like  a  culprit  before  her,  not  daring  to. 
take  her  hand.  "  Miss  Mayrick,  I  have  lived  through  an 
eternity  of  remorse  and  shame  these  last  six  months.  I  would 
have  given  the  best  years  6f  my  life  to  undo  all  the  evil  I  have 
done — and  all  your  suffering." 

He  felt  the  small,  thin  hand  slip  into  his. 

"  Mr.  Hume,  we  all  make  mistakes.  Do  you  know  what  I 
consider  the  most  comforting  text  in  the  whole  Bible  ?  'Surely 
He  maketh  the  wrath  of  men  to  praise  Him.'  We  make 
mistakes,  but  He  can  make  victories  out  of  them.  What  if 
even  Disease  and  Death  are  His  messengers,  and  not  sent  in 
vain  ?  And  you  must  not  reproach  yourself  too  much  ;  you 
could  not  have  brought  about  the  evil  without  His  will." 

"You  forgive  me?"  he  said,  a  little  hoarsely;  and  she 
nodded  brightly. 

"  Anything  I  have  to  forgive  ;  but  don't  let  us  speak  of  it 
again." 

But  he  did  so — once  again,  some  months  later. 

"You  forgave  me,  Olive — you  even  said  you  would  be  my 
friend  ;  but  I  can't  be  satisfied  with  your  friendship.  I  wish — 
your  love.  Can  you  give  it — to  one  who  so  unjustly  and' 
causelessly  acted  as  your  opponent  and  enemy.'" 

"  Yes,"  Ohve  whispered.     And  presently  she  added,  with  a 
httle  smile:  "Are  you  surprised  at   my  weakness?    After  all,.. 
a  lady-doctor  is  at  heart  'only  a  womam.'"- 
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Thomas    Chalmers 

By  REV.   JAMES   DENNEY,   D.D. 


He  was  not  one  man,  he  was  a  thousand  men. — SvUNEV  SMITH. 


CHALMERS  is  the  last  figure  of  historic  proportions 
in  the  Christian  life  of  Scotland.  He  is  the  last 
man  who  can  be  said  to  have  represented  a  national 
Church,  and  he  represented  it  in  its  devotion  to  the 
Christian  good  of  the  people  more  completely  than  any 
one  has  done  since  his  day,  more  completely  than  any 
one  before  him,  with  the  single  exception  of  Knox.  He 
led  the  Church  in  the 
greatest  act  in  her 
history;  and  although 
his  books  are  no  longer 
read,  his  name  cannot 
be  forgotten  while  the 
Christianity  of  his 
country  retains  any 
consciousness  of  itself. 
He  was  born  at 
Anstruther,  in  Fife,  in 
1780,  and  brought  up 
under  the  usual  dis- 
cipline of  the  time — 
"  the  tawse  in  the  tae 
hand  and  the  Testa- 
ment in  the  tither." 
An  anecdote  of  his 
third  year  reveals  the 
great  orator  in  a  little 
child.  He  was  found 
walking  up  and  down 
the  nursery  in  the 
dark,  "  excited  and 
absorbed,"  repeating 
to  himself  the  words 
of  David,  "  O  my  son 
Absalom ;  O  Absalom, 
my  son,  my  son ! " 
At  twelve,  according 
to  the  custom  of  the 
time,  he  was  sent  to 
the  University  of  St. 
Andrews.  Twelve  is 
an  age  at  which  one 
can  study  abstract 
sciences,  such  as  logic, 
mathematics,  or 
physics;  but  the  sa- 
gacious Aristotle,  who 
fixes  thirty  as  the  age 
at  which  man  has  had 
experience  enough  to 
b^in  the  study  of  ethics,  would  have  opened  his  eyes  had 
he  been  invited  to  lecture  on  the  sciences  of  man  and  of 
God  to  the  class  of  big  and  little  boys  that  gathered  then  in 
a  Scottish  university.  We  can  understand  that  Chalmers's 
main  interests  in  college  were  mathematics,  chemistry,  and 
political  economy,  and  that  when  he  did  come  to  theology 
the  one  writer  who  fascinated  him  was  Jonathan  Edwards  : 
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'Duncan's  [portrait]  is  a  work  ot   genius,  and  n  the  giant   looking  up,   xm 
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not  the  experimental  works  of  Edwards,  however,  but  the 
speculative,  through  which  the  student  was  impressed  with 
the  sublime  necessity  which  holds  all  things  in  one,  and 
came  under  the  spell  of  what  Liddon  called  "the  awful 
and  entrancing  magnificence  of  God."  This  is  not  religion, 
in  any  adequate  sense  of  the  word  ;  but  it  is  the  intellecutal 
groundwork  apart  frcm  which  evangelical  religion  is  only 

too  apt  to  become 
self-centred,  undigni- 
fied, and  mean. 

Chalmers  had  com- 
pleted his  university 
training,  and  was 
licensed  to  preach  the 
gospel,  at  the  age  of 
nineteen.  It  was  un- 
usually early,  and  he 
was  not  settled  in  his 
first  charge —  the  parish 
of  Kilmany,  in  bis 
native  county  of  Fife 
— till  he  was  twenty- 
three.  He  was  there 
for  twelve  years.  Dur- 
ing the  first  half  of  this 
time  he  worked  with 
a  divided  heart  He 
always  did  work.  Far 
on  in  life  he  confessed 
among  his  sins  that 
he  derived  much  of 
his  composure  from 
constant  and  engross- 
ing employment,  and 
at  an  earlier  period  he 
bewailed  in  himself 
"an  industriousness 
from  a  mere  principle 
of  animal  activity," 
without  regard  to  the 
glory  of  God  or  the 
good  of  men.  He  was 
eaten  up  with  a  pas- 
sion for  reputation, 
and  valued  his  position 
as  a  minister  only  as 
a  vantage-ground  for 
literary  and  scientific 
ambitions.  He  held 
there  was  "almost  no 
consumption  of  intellectual  effort  in  the  peculiar  employ- 
ment of  a  minister,"  and  d'sserted  on  the  authority  of  his 
own  experience  that  "after  the  satisfactory  discharge  of 
his  parish  duties  a  minister  may  enjoy  five  days  in  the  week 
of  uninterrupted  leisure  for  the  prosecution  of  any  science 
in  which  his  taste  may  dispose  him  to  engage."  It  is  not 
to  be  expected  that  with  views  like  these,  not  only  held 
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but  acted  on— for  he  conducted  university  classes  in  St. 
Andrews  for  years,  and  otherwise  involved  himself  beyond 
his  parish — his  early  ministry  in  Kilmany  could  be  success- 
ful. It  was  never  wanting  in  force  of  a  kind.  His  moral 
soundness  was  unimpeachable,  and  he  delivered  himself 
from  first  to  last  with  a  daemonic  though  cumbrous 
eloquence.  Often  he  over-exerted  himself  physically, 
preaching  with  what  he  had  afterwards  to  lament  as  "a 
hurtful  degree  of  violence."  But  it  produced  no  effect. 
The  church  was  empty;  sinners  were  not  awakened  nor 
turned  to  God.  About  the  middle  of  his  ministry  in 
Kilmany  the  change  came  which  made  Chalmers  the  leader 
of  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland.  We  cannot  tell  all 
that  contributed  to  it — "  the  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth  " ;  but  he  had  a  severe  illness  which  laid  him  aside 
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The  building  is  loilg  rrnti  nariow.  with  t*^  ^'  ^.u 


>  ;it  ench  end,  and  ha^  seating 


nccoiumodation  for  nc-^rly  three  hundred  peT>ple.  The  jxws  have  been  changed,  hut 
the  puluit,  which  is  at  the  side,  is  unaltered,  thanks  to  the  good  offices  of  the 
principal  heritor,  who  insisted  that  the  pulpit  Chalmers  preached  from  should  be 
preserved. 

for  months  ;  death  visited  his  family  circle ;  he  saw  the 
strength  with  which  evangelical  faith  confronted  the  last 
enemy ;  he  was  led  somehow  to  a  closer  study  of  the 
Bible  and  of  evangelical  books  ;  we  hear  of  Pascal's  works, 
and  above  all  of  Wilberforce's  "Practical  View";  and  the 
end  was  that  he  became  another  man.  He  made  for  him- 
self the  discovery  that  Paul  and  Luther  and  Wesley  made, 
or  I'^rhaps  we  should  say  he  had  the  revelation  made  to 
him  that  was  made  to  them,  that  the  Gospel  is  a  simple  and 
unconditioned  offer  on  the  one  side,  a  simple  and  uncon- 
ditioned acceptance  on  the  other.  He  saw  that  reconcilia- 
tion to  God  is  not  the  goal  in  Christianity  but  the  starting- 
point,  and  that  the  new  life  begins  with  full  acceptance 
iHOw,  and  therefore  with  assurance  and  with  joy.  For  the 
first  time  in  his  life  he  could  preach  gospel. 


The  ef- 
fect was  in- 
stantaneous. 
His  minis- 
try had  the 
same  rhe- 
torical char- 
acteristics as 
before  ; 
nothing  of 
the  natural 
man  was 
lost  to  it ; 
but  it  had  a 
new  object, 
and  was 
quickened 
by  a  new 
spirit.  He 
had  "  out- 
goings    of 

compassion  "  to  those  whom  he  describes  as  "  condemned 
and  unsheltered  men."  Always  by  instinct  a  man  of 
action,  his  preaching  was  practical  now  with  an  urgency 
and  intensity  of  purpose  such  as  no  merely  ethical  exhorta- 
tion could  attain  to.  "  He  would  bend  over  the  pulpit," 
said  one  of  his  old  hearers,  "  and  press  us  to  take  the  gift, 
as  if  he  held  it  that  moment  in  his  hand,  and  would  not 
be  satisfied  till  every  one  of  us  got  possession  of  it.  And 
often  when  the  sermon  was  over  and  the  psalm  was  sung, 
and  he  rose  to  pronounce  the  blessing,  he  would  break  out 
afresh  with  some  new  entreaty,  unwilling  to  let  us  go  until 
he  had  made  one  more  effort  to  persuade  us  to  accept  of 


DR.  CHALMERS'S  BIRTHPLACE 

still  exists.  The  event  took  place  on  Morch  17, 
picturesq^ue  little  Fifeshire  town  of  Anstruther.  The  house 
stands  within  si>;ht  and  sound  of  the  sea,  not  far  from  the  little 
harbour  where  lay  the  fishing. boats  of  which  Dr.  Chalmers's 
father  was  part-owner. 


1780,  at  the 
The  ■ 


CAVERS  CHURfcH,  TEVIOTDALE 


This  pre-Reformation  church  is  situated  on  the  south  bank  of  the  Teviot,  a  few 
miles  below  Hawick.  It  was  here  Chalmers  laboured  as  an  assistant  minister  for 
over  a  j-ear.  He  preached  his  fint  sermon  on  July  5,  iSoi,  from  the  text  '*  Beware 
of  the  lea>-en  of  toe  Pharisees." 


KILMANY   CHURCH,   FIFESHIRE 


This  was  Dr.  Chalmers's  first  charge,  l8ovi8>5.  Kilmany  is  a  sequestered  hamlet 
nine  miles  from  St.  Andrews.  The  old-fasltioned  church,  which  stands  in  the  centre 
of  the  village,  temains  \xry  much  as  it  was  in  Chalmers's  day.  Kilmany  proved  too 
circumscribed  a  sphere  for  a  man  of  such  boundless  energy  as  Chalmers,  and  it 
would  seem  that  he  did  not  s'pend  more  than  two  >'ears  out  of  the  twelve  in  uninter- 
rupted discharge  of  his  parochial  duties.  But  those  were  Chalmers's  unregenerate 
da>-s. 

it."  Yet  though  he  knew  the  necessity  of  beginning  at 
the  beginning,  he  never  made  the  mist.ike  of  sticking  at  the 
beginning,  and  never  lost  in  his  preoccupation  with  the 
gospel  the  breadth  of  his  interest  in  science  and  humanity. 
His  new  experience  gave  the  unquestioned  truths  of 
Christianity  a  new  value  for  him,  and  enabled  him  to 
accept  most  of  the  orthodox  forraulce  with  a  new  zest ;  but 
it  did  more.  It  is  the  nature  of  experience  to  be  emanci- 
pating, and  Chalmers,  having  now  religion  of  his  own,  had 
very  naturally  also  thoughts  of  his  own  about  religion. 

One  of  these  is  worth  noting,  because  he  recurs  to  it 
from  the  day  of  his  conversion  to  the  end  of  his  life.  It  is 
.summed  up  in  the  expression,  "  These  fetters  of  false  ortho- 
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doxy  which  stand  in  the  way  of  my  new  obedience."  Later 
generations  have  had  (uch  a  surfeit  of  "  ethical  "  preaching 
that  perhaps  they  can  hardly  take  this  in  ;  but  to  Chalmers 
it  was  a  real  religious  difficulty — how  to  \)c  good  without 
violating  the  orthodox  conception  of  our  obligations  to 
Christ  "There  is  so  much  said  about  the  dangers  of 
self-righteoosness,  that  I  am  afraid  to  trust  myself  with  any 
attempt  at  r%;hteousness  at  all ;  and  for  the  simple  obedience 
of  love  which  the  gospel  teaches  me,  I  either  give  up  obedi- 
ence entirely,  or  I  find  it  prove  fatiguing,  because  in  addition 
to  the  simple  feeling,  I  have  also  to  give  it  its  proper  place 
in  the  fabric  of  orthodoxy,  and  to  wield  a  most  cumbersome 
machinery  of  prindpies  and  explanations  along  with  it.  .  .  . 
Is  not  this  scrupulous  deference  to  the  factitious  orthodoxy 
of  Calvin  a  principle  altogether  foreign  and  sabsequent  to 
the  native  influence  of  Divine  truth  on  the  heart  ?  "  This 
he  wrote  in  181 1,  not  long  after  his  conversion,  and  the  strain 
perpetually  recun.  It  is  theprectse  expression  of  the  mood 
to  which  Jesus  cries,  "  Come  onto  Me,  all  ye  that  labour 
and  are  heavy  laden,  and  I  will  give  you  rest."  Evidently 
it  points  to  something  whidi  depressed  Christian  life  all 
round  the  writer,  and  to  whidi  be  was  sensitive  in  proportion 
to  the  spontaneity  and  vigour  of  that  lifie  in  his  own  soul. 
It  was  the  period  at  which  every  one  was  tat^t  how  to 
disdnguirii  justification  from  sanctification,  while  the  truly 
important  problem,  how  to  connect  them,  was 
apparently  overlooked.  It  was  the  very  badge 
of  orthodoxy  to  maintain  the  distinction;  but 
Chalmers  had  been  initiated  by  experience  into 
the  oentxal  truth  of  the  New  Testament,  that  it  is 
the  fondJon  of  justification  to  sanctify,  and  be 
resented  the  influence  of  a  doctrinal  tradition 
which  was  so  far  from  doing  justice  to  the  troth. 
There  are  many  indications  in  his  letters  and 
jodtnals  that  be  fretted  tmder  die  peculiarities  of 
a  confession  which  was  not  the  spontaneoos  oat- 
come  of  his  own  spiritual  life.  "1  look  upon 
Catechisms  and  Coafiessions,''  be  once  said,  "as 
mete  landmarks  against  heresy.  .  .  .  It's  potting 
them  oat  of  their  place  to  look  on  them  as 
ntaguinn  of  tmtfa.  There's  some  of  yoar  stoar 
orthodox  folk  jost  over  ready  to  stretdi  the  Bible 
to  square  with  their  catechism;  all  rery  well,  all 
very  needfril  as  a  hndmark,  bat  [kindling  1^]  what 
I  say  is,  do  not  let  that  wretdied  motiiated  thing 
be  thrown  between  me  and  die  Bibie.'  "  Bacon," 
said  his  danf^fT,  "compares  the  BOrfe  to  the 
wA^pmg,  and  tajs  he  were  a  hn^  tool  that 
woold  not  drink  bat  from  a  tank."  "Ha!  ha!" 
he  cried,  "where  does  Bacon  say  diat?  It's  nasty 
in  die  tank,  too,  whttes."  Unfortmately,  however, 
it  was  not  to  be  his  task  to  temoald  or  even 
sensibly  to  liberalise  die  traddooal  theology.  The 
keenest  regret  which  many  who  admire  him  (eel 

tas  they  ooolemfrilate  hb  career  is  that,  even  when 
be  was  Professor  of  Dirauty  in  Edinfain{^  and 
one  of  the  most  trusted  leaders  in  the  Ouircfa, 
be  saw  "that  hcriy  and  excellent  fenoa,"  as  be 
afterwards  caOed  him,  Mr.  CampbrtI  of  Sow, 
d^oaed  for  hesesy,  witfaoot  once  opentng  his  lips 
in  pabiic  to  vara  or  gpide  less  iaieiligeot  and  less 
sympathetic  men.  The  scale  of  Iwaotme  and  tbe 
originality  of  his  experience  combined  to  mark  him 
oat  as  a  leader  in  agmtaal  aaaatdfatioa,  bat  the 
coarse  of  events  sw^  las  life  into  oAer  channels, 
and,  to  the  jncalnibblr  loss  of  die  Cfamdi  of 


I 


This,  however,  is  anticijjating.  The  parish  of  Kilmany 
enjoyed  for  five  or  six  years  the  evangelical  ministry  of 
Chalmers,  a  ministry  in  which  wide  and  solid  studies  gave 
dignity  to  the  preaching,  and  the  greatness  of  the  preach- 
ing gave  value  to  the  pastoral  work.  Chalmers  always  pat 
the  highest  value  on  both,  and  rightly  held  that  intelligent 
people  will  make  no  account  of  the  pastoral  care  of  a 
minister  whose  pulpit  work  fails  to  command  tegped.  In 
Kilmany  as  everywhere  else  he  was  keenly  interested  in 
religious  education,  and  some  years  after  he  left  it  he  coold 
say :  "  I  met  with  a  mrtre  satisfying  evidence  of  good  done 
by  a  school  which  I  uught  at  Kilmany  than  all  I  ever  did 
there  besides.  A  good  encouragement  this  for  the  efforts 
of  private  Christians  in  this  way." 

The  Kilmany  ministry  came  to  a  close  in  1815.  In 
that  year  Chalmers  was  transferred  to  Glasgow,  where  he 
remained  till  182?,  at  first  in  the  Tron  parish,  afterwards 
in  the  newly  erected  parish  of  St  John's.  In  some  ways 
this  is  the  greatest  period  in  his  life.  His  powers  were  at 
their  height,  and  they  were  strained  to  the  utmost.  The 
incessant  expenditure  of  energy  seems  almost  fabuioas,  and 
the  wIk^  story  reads  like  miracle  or  romance. 

The  centre  of  his  work,  as  a  minister,  was  of  coarse  the 
preaching  of  the  Gospel,  and  he  never  gave  preaching  less 
than  its  proper  place.     He  stormed  against  the  nnildttide 
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of  claims  by  which  a  minister  was  then  distracted  from  his 
calling.  One  of  his  earliest  Glasgow  sermons  was  on  the 
text,  "  It  is  not  reason  that  we  should  leave  the  word  of  God 
and  serve  tables.  .  .  .  We  will  give  ourselves  continually 
to  prayer,  and  to  the  ministry  of  the  word."  In  spite  of 
manifold  intrusions  he  did  so,  and  never  had  there  been 
such  preaching  in  Scotland.  Not  only  on  Sabbath,  but  on 
Thursday  morning,  the  Church  was  thronged  with  the 
busiest  men  in  the  city,  as  a  public  meeting  is  not  thronged 
now  unless  it  be  to  hear  Mr.  Chamberlain  or  Lord 
Rosebery.  The  difference  is  that  Mr.  Chamberlain  and 
Lord  Rosebery  do  it  twice  or  thrice  in  a  year,  whereas 
Chalmers  did  it  twice  or  thrice  a  week,  all  th  e  year  round. 
Nor  was  it  only  uneducated  or  uncritical  hearers  who  were 
carried  away  by 
him.  Men  who 
were  in  all  re- 
spects unrespon- 
sive and  even 
antipathetic, 
men  like  Lock- 
hart  and  Jeffrey, 
like  Hazlitt  and 
Canning,  yielded 
to  the  spell  as 
completely  as  the 
merchants  and 
mechanics  of  the 
Trongate.  As 
an  orator 
Chalmers  had 
much  to  over- 
come :  he  spoke 
in  a  broad  Fife- 
shire  accent ;  his 
action  was  un- 
gainly ;  he  read 
his  sermon  from 
a  manuscript 
often  written  in 
shorthand,  and 
kept  the  fore- 
finger of  his  right 
hand  at  the  place 
as  he  read;  but 
the  volcanic 
energy  within 
overbore  every- 
thing. People 
could  not 
imagine  that 
Demosthenes 
had  ever  wielded 
hearers,  and  old 
still  tell  us  that  eloquence  is  defined  for  them  by  the 
recollection.  They  have  never  heard  anything  since,  not 
even  from  Gladstone  or  Bright,  which  they  could  call 
by  the  same  name.  It  did  not  matter  what  the  subject 
was— astronomical,  commercial,  charitable ;  it  did  not 
matter  what  the  audience  was — Scottish  weavers  or 
English  peers  and  prelates, — the  effect  was  the  same.  It 
hardly  needs  to  be  said  that  the  power  was  in  the  man, 
and  that  we  do  not  always  recover  it  from  the  printed 
word.  Nevertheless,  the  printed  word  has  its  value,  and 
there  are  passages  in  Chalmers  in  which  we  can  still  catch 
the  thrill  that  must  have  passed  through  those  who  listened 
to  the  great  orator.     If  he  was  not  in  the  highest  sense  an 


DR.    CHALMERS 
f  After  a  portrait  by  J.  A.  Halchison'  executed  when  Chalmers  was'  Divinily  Prolessor  in  Edinburgh  University. 


a  more  irresistible  ascendency  over  his 
men   who  heard    him    in   their  youth 


original  thinker,  he  had  at  least  an  original  experience  in 
the  subjects  he  spoke  about,  and  that  is  the  best  of 
guarantees  that  speech  will  not  be  stale. 

But  Chalmers  was  far  more  than  a  preacher,  and  he  did 
a  work  in  Glasgow  which  commands  to  this  day  the  interest 
of  many  whom  preaching  does  not  attract.  It  has  been 
mentioned  already  that  political  economy  was  one  of  his 
early  and  favourite  studies.  His  first  publication  was  an 
enquiry  into  the  extent  and  stability  of  our  national 
resources,  issued  during  the  Napoleonic  wars ;  and  at  a 
later  period  he  contrived  to  combine  a  weekly  lecture  on 
political  economy  with  his  divinity  course  in  Edinburgh. 
When  he  came  to  Glasgow,  the  economical  condition  of  a 
large  parish  brought  this  class  of  subjects  into  the  centre 

of  his  interest 
again.  The 
years  succeeding 
18 15  were,  as 
every  one 
knows,  years  of 
great  distress  in 
this  country. 
The  stocks 
which  manufac- 
turers had  ac- 
cumulated 
during  the  great 
war  had  now  to 
be  disposed  of, 
but  their  Con- 
tinental cus- 
tomers, impover- 
ished by  the 
struggle,  had  no 
money  to  buy 
them.  Few 
places  suffered 
more  severely 
than  Glasgow 
and  the  neigh- 
bourhood. Of 
the  20,000  hand- 
looms,  fully  one- 
third  were  idle. 
There  was  no 
Poor  Law  in 
Scotland,  as 
there  was  in 
England,  and 
Chalmers  was 
strongly  opposed 
to  the  introduc- 
tion" of  one.  He  held  that  poor  rates  lower  wages  when 
given  because  work  is  scarce  :  that  they  dry  up  the  natural 
springs  of  charity,  which  are  of  priceless  moral  value  ;  that 
they  restrain  intercourse  between  rich  and  poor ;  that  they 
debase  character  by  sapping  the  spirit  of  independence ; 
that  they  are  economically  a  mistake,  and  morally  much 
worse.  He  regarded  pauperism  as  a  disease,  artificially 
stimulated  by  poor  rates.  Not  one-tenth  of  it,  he  argued, 
was  due  to  unavoidable  misfortune.  The  cure  must 
correspond  to  the  disease.  It  was  not  charity,  but 
character ;  it  lay  in  Christian  education  and  principle  ;  if 
pauperism  was  ever  to  be  overcome,  it  would  be  overcome 
not  by  the  liberality  of  the  rich,  and  still  less  by  poor  rates, 
but  by  a  change  in  the  habits  of  the  poor. 

Theorists  might  decry  all  this^as  theory,  but  it  was  the 
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merit  of  Chalmers  that  he  demonstrated  the  truth  of  it  by 
a  great  and  crucial  experiment.     With  the  consent  of  the 
city  authorities,   he   had   the   parish  of  St.  John's,  with  a 
population  of  eight  thousand    persons,    segregated,   so   to 
speak,   from  the  city  as  a  whole.     The  paupers  of  other 
parishes  were  not  allowed  to  settle  in  it,  nor  did  it  share 
any  longer  in  an  assessment   then   levied   on    the  city  for 
the  relief  of  the 
poor.       The 
church      under- 
took the  respon- 
sibility for  all  the 
poverty    of    the 
parish,    and 
means     of 
"  agency  " 
self-deny 
Christian    men 
all  cases  of  need 
were     investi- 
gated, the  natural 
helpers    of   the 
distressed    were 
sought   out  and 
appealed     to, 
humanity     and 
self-respect  alike 
were  stimulated, 
the   expenditure 
was  reduced  from 
^1,200 10^^250 
a  year,  the  parish 
was    better    off 
than  it  had  ever 
been,     and 
pauperism     was 
verging    to     ex- 
tinction.    If  it  is 
asked     why     a 
system    which 
proved    so    suc- 
cessful— it    con- 
tinued     some 
fourteen     years 
after 
Chalmers 
left    Glasgow  — 
did  not  become 
permanent,    the 
reasons  are  plain. 
The  two  funda- 
mental      con- 
ditions on  which 
it   naturally   de- 
pended    were 
broken:  the 
paupers  of  other 
parishes    were 
allowed   to   settle   in  St.  John's,   and   the   inhabitants   of 
the  parish,  though  they  looked  after  their  own  poor,  and 
did  not  share  in  the  poor  rates  levied  for  the  city  generally, 
had  to  pay   these  rates  as  well  as   their  neighbours.      It 
was  too  much,  and  they   finally  gave  in,   and   took   with 
the  multitude  the  line  of  least  resistance.     But  who  will 
deny  that  Dr.  Chalmers's  plan  is  the   more  humane,  the 
more   Christian,   and  the   more   effective   way   of  dealing 
with  this  problem  ?     Who  will  not  agree  with  the  words 
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DR.   CHALMKKb   IN    HIS  KUBE.S  AS  MOUEKATOR  OK  THE  GENERAL  ASSEMBLY 

This  well-known  portrait,  painted  by  John  WaLson  Gordon,  S.A  ,  is  not  considered_  to  be  so  fine  as  that  by 
Duncan.  Dr.  John  Brown,  who  was  an  authority  on  Chalmers's  portraits,  complains  that  it  is  "  too  much  of  the  mere 
clergyman."   It  is,  however,  "  a  pleasant  likeness,  and  has  the  shape  of  his  mouth,  and  the  setting  of  his  feet  vcr>-  good." 


which  Thomas  Carlyle  wrote  to  Chalmers  as  late  as  1841, 
when  Chalmers  was  making  a  last  attempt  to  enforce  hii 
views  in  Scotland  ?—"  That  you,  with  your  generous, 
hopeful  heart,  believe  there  may  still  exi.st  in  our  actual 
Churches  enough  of  Divine  fire  to  awaken  the  supine 
rich  and  the  degraded  poor,  and  act  victoriously  against 
such   a   mass  of   pressing  and  ever-accumulating  evils — 

alas !  what  worse 
could  be  said  of 
this  by  the  bit- 
terest opponent 
ot  it,  than  that 
it  is  a  noble 
hoping  against 
hope  ?  .  .  .  With 
a  Chalmers  in 
every  British 
parish  much 
might  be  pos- 
sible. .  .  .  My 
prayer  is,  that  a 
voice  so  humane, 
so  true  and  wise, 
may  long  be 
heard  in  this  de- 
bate, and  atten- 
tively laid  to 
heart  on  all 
sides."  Carlyle's 
prayer  has  been 
answered  rather 
surprisingly.  It 
was  common 
enough  in 
Chalmers's  life- 
time to  disparage 
his  economica 
writings,  though 
the  best  judges 
did  not  do  so. 
John  Stuart  Mill 
describes  him  ks 
a  writer  "who 
has  always  the 
merit  of  study- 
ing phenomena 
at  first  hand,  and 
expressing  them 
in  a  language  of 
his  own,  which 
often  uncovers 
aspects  of  the 
truth  that  the 
received  phrase- 
ologies only  tend 
to  hide."  His 
reputation  has 
steadily  risen  in 
recent  years  with  the  revival  of  interest  in  social  problems  ; 
and  under  the  title  of  "  Chalmers  on  Charity  "  it  has  been 
found  worth  while  to  reprint  for  our  own  day  a  selection  of 
characteristic  passages  from  his  economical  works. 

This  is  perhaps  the  connection  in  which  to  advert 
briefly  to  Chalmers's  political  opinions.  He  was  a  Tory, 
but  it  may  be  truly  said  of  him,  not  much  of  a  party  man. 
He  had  an  instinct  for  humanity  and  justice  which  are  not 
always  favourable  to  the  existing  order ;  and  his  permanent 
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conviction  that  character  is  at  the  foundation  of  comfort, 
though  it  kept  him  from  most  of  the  illusions  of  the  Reform 
era,  did  not  always  bias  him  in  favour  of  things  as  they  are. 
So  early  as  1819  he  pleaded  strongly  for  the  abolition  of 
the  Corn  Law ;  nothing  could  do  so  much  to  abate  distress, 
to  reconcile  the  masses  to  the  Government,  and  to  sweeten 
the  breath  of  society.  He  was  against  the  exclusion  of 
Roman  Catholics  from  Parliament,  and  spoke  with  over- 
whelming eloquence  for  the  Emancipation  Bill.  He  argued 
for  temporary  as  against  lifelong  enlistment,  and  for  the 
abolition  of  flogging  in  the  army.  He  was  opposed  to  the 
Reform  Bill,  partly  because  he  thought  the  masses  incapable 
of  self-government  from  lack  of  education,  partly  because 
he  distrusted  the  attitude  of  their  leaders  to  Christianity, 
and  dreaded  the  reaction  which  would  be  sure  to  come 


CaMype  by  D.  O.  Hill,  U.S.A.,  Sr-  R.  Adamson 

DR.  CHALMERS  AT  THE  DISRUPTION 

when  the  passing  of  the  Bill  failed,  as  it  must  fail,  to  satisfy 
the  impossible  hopes  that  had  attached  themselves  to  it. 
There  is  something  characteristic  both  of  his  thought  and 
his  utterance  in  a  sentence  referring  to  this  subject:  "I 
am  prepared  to  expect  that  on  the  efforts  which  are  now 
making  in  the  world  to  regenerate  our  species  without 
religion,  God  will  impress  the  stamp  of  a  solemn  and 
expressive  mockery." 

It  would  be  a  mistake  to  suppose  that  Chalmers's  main 
work  in  St.  John's  was  economic ;  no  man  was  ever  more 
of  an  evangelist.  "  I  would  rather  save  one  soul,"  he  says, 
"  than  save  an  empire  from  pauperism."  His  ambition 
was  to  see  the  town  parishes  in  Scotland  as  educated,  as 
civilised,  and  as  Christian  as  the  country  ones  ;  and  if  there 
were  only  plenty  of  churches  and  plenty  of  ministers,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  the  thing  should  not  be  done.  To 
Christianise   the   nation   by   dividing   the   population  into 


groups  of  a  manageable  size,  and  planting  in  each  of  these 
a  minister  with  this  for  his  business,  was  the  ideal  of  his 
\\{&.  He  tried  himself  to  achieve  it  in  Glasgow,  and  when 
he  retired  from  the  crushing  burdens  of  the  city  in  1823  to 
the  leisure  of  a  Professorship  in  St.  Andrews  he  did  not 
lose  sight  of  it.  The  five  years  of  his  Moral  Philosophy 
Chair  at  St.  Andrews  are  a  curious  interlude  in  his  life.  In 
spite  of  its  apparent  somnolence,  St.  Andrews  seems  to  be 
a  place  in  which  it  is  very  hard  to  live  a  quiet  life,  and  it 
was  no  easier  for  Chalmers  than  for  others  before  and  since. 
There  are  indications  of  this  in  abundance,  naive  and 
serious.  "  A  better  Sabbath,"  he  writes  once,  "  than  I 
have  had  for  a  long  time,  though  I  did  attend  the  college 
church  all  day."  But  on  this  period  we  cannot  dwell.  In 
1828,  when  he  was  in  his  forty-ninth  year,  he  was  appointed 
Protessor  of  Divinity  in  Edinburgh,  and  entered 
on  the  last  stage  of  his  career. 

He  had  always  wished  to  be  a  professor.  When 
two  of  the  species  called  on  him  as  he  sat  at  his 
desk  in  Glasgow  one  hot  summer  day,  he  envied 
"  their  fresh  visages  and  disencumbered  buoyancy 
of  mind."  He  thought  of  "  the  infinite  leisure  " 
of  the  six  months'  vacation,  and  how  much  could 
be  made  of  it  by  an  irrepressibly  industrious  man 
like  himself.  When  he  was  promoted  in  Edin- 
burgh to  such  a  post  as  he  had  coveted,  he 
exercised  an  extraordinary  influence  over  succes- 
sive generations  of  students,  but  it  was  a  per- 
sonal, not  a  scientific  influence.  He  inspired 
them  with  many  of  his  practical  enthusiasms,  but 
he  did  less  than  in  calmer  times  he  might  have 
done  for  the  promotion  of  theology.  The  truth  is, 
he  could  not  shake  himself  free  from  the  obli- 
gations in  which  his  life  had  already  involved  him, 
and  the  real  work  he  did,  even  in  his  professorship, 
was  that  of  Church  Extension  and  Church 
Emancipation. 

Scotland  was  to  be  Christianised,  he  believed, 
by  providing  churches  and  ministers  in  sufficient 
numbers  for  the  Christian  education  of  all  the 
people.  But  no  new  parishes  had  been  erected 
since  the  Reformation.  Within  the  last  century 
the  population  of  Glasgow  had  quadrupled,  but 
only  two  city  churches  had  been  built  in  that  time, 
and  none  for  thirty-seven  years  past.  Dissenters  of 
course  had  done  something ;  but  it  was  a  fixed 
idea  with  Chalmers  that  though  a  "  vigorous  Dis- 
senterism "  was  essential  to  the  health  of  a  State 
^^  Church — a  curious  inconsistency  with  any  theory 

"  of  State  Churchism — still,  a  State  Church  was  the 

only  instrument  which  could  Christianise  a  nation.  His 
own  work  is  the  most  signal  disproof  of  his  theory,  but  such 
his  theory  was.  In  seven  or  eight  years,  from  1834  to 
1 84 1,  as  convener  of  a  Church  Extension  Committee,  he 
raised  over  ;^3oo,ooo  by  freewill  offerings,  and  built  222  new 
churches  in  Scotland,  20  of  them  being  in  Glasgow.  Such 
an  effort  of  Christian  liberality  was  unheard  of,  and  having 
persuaded  the  Church  to  do  so  much,  Dr.  Chalmers  thought 
it  would  be  natural  for  the  State  to  take  a  hand.  He 
applied  to  the  Government  to  endow  these  churches  to 
the  extent  of  £^\oa  a  year.  His  argument  was  that  the 
Christian  education  of  the  Scottish  people  in  all  these 
222  parishes  was  worth  money  to  the  Government,  and  that, 
if  it  gave  money  it  would  be  for  value  received.  But  the 
Government  would  give  nothing.  It  was  a  Whig  Government 
and  after  six  years  of  waiting  in  vain.  Dr.  Chalmers  felt  free 
to  express  his  opinion  of  the  Whigs  in  no  measured  terms. 
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But  there  was  worse  to  come.  The  State  would  not 
•only  not  help  the  Church  ;  it  began  to  interfere  with  it  in  the 
most  ominous  way.  It  is  impossible  here  to  follow  the  legal 
processes  by  which  the  relations  of  the  Church  to  the  State 
•were  gradually  defined  and  made  clear  to  the  Scottish 
people.  But  they  were  made  clear  at  last.  The  Court 
of  Session,  which  is  the  supreme  civil  court  in  Scotland, 
commanded  presbyteries  to  ordain  men  as  ministers,  and 
treated  its  own  command  to  ordain  as  one  which  could  be 
enforced  by  civil  pains  and  penalties.  It  forbade  ministers 
to  preach  in  certain  parts  of  the  country  ;  it  summoned  and 
convicted  them  for  breaking  its  interdict,  and  threatened 
them  with  imprisonment  if  they  did  so  again.  Every  legal 
act  of  the  Church  was  made  subject  to  legal  revision  by  the 
Court  of  Session.  The  question  at  issue  is  sometimes 
represented  as  being  merely  one  of  the  rights  of  patrons 
as  against  "the  rights  of  the  Christian  people,"  in  choosing 
their  own  ministers,  but  this  is  far  from  the  truth.  Dr. 
Chalmers  disliked  the  expression,'  "the  rights  of  the 
Christian  people,"  and  he  did  not  regard  it  as  at  all  essential 
to  Church  freedom  that  the  pastors  of  congregations  should 
be  chosen  by  a  popular  vote.  In  his  eyes,  and  in  point  of 
fact,  what  was  at  issue  was  the  freedom  of  the  Church  to 
serve  Christ  according  to  His  law,  and  the  decisions  of  the 
Court  of  Session  made  it  perfectly  clear  that  the  law  as  the 
judges  read  it  left  no  sphere  whatever  for  the  exercise  of 
ihat  freedom.     The  Church  had  no  jurisdiction  of  any  kind 


ST.  ANDREWS  CHURCH,   EDINBURGH 

The  scene  of  the  Disruption,  May  i8,  1843.  WhenLord  Jeffrey  heard  that 
nearly  five  hundred  ministers  had  "come  out,"  he  exclaimed,  "I'm  proud  of  my 
-country ;  there  is  not  another  country  upon  earth  where  such  a  deed  could 
have  been  done." 


CHALMERS'S   CHURCH,   WEST   PORT,   EDINBURGH 

The  evangelisation  of  the  masses  was  ever  dear  to  the  heart  of  Chahners.  It 
was  the  permeating  idea  of  his  Glasgow  ministry,  and  was  ever  in  his  thoughts. 
When  the  turmoil  of  the  Disruption  had  partially  subsided,  he  threw  himself  again 
with  much  of  his  old  ardour  into  the  work  of  his  early  years,  fixing  upon  the  West 
Port,  a  very  poor  and  degraded  portion  of  Edinburgh,  as  the  scene  of  his  operations. 
This  was  the  origin  of  what  came  to  be  known  as  the  "Territorial  Scheme." 


whatever  which  it  did  not  owe  to  the  State,  and  which  it 
did  not  belong  to  the  State  to  revise  and  control.  This 
was  not  the  Church's  own  understanding  of  its  relation  to 
the  State,  and  the  only  way  out  of  the  impasse  was  to 
appeal  to  the  legislature  to  declare  that  the  Court  of  Session 
(and  the  House  of  Lords)  had  misinterpreted  the  mind 
of  the  State  as  to  the  terms  of  the  alliance,  and  that  the 
Church's  interpretation,  which  would  have  secured  its 
liberty  in  spiritual  things,  was  right.  It  was  a  forlorn  hope, 
and  it  failed.  The  appeal  was  made,  and  the  Government, 
this  time  a  Tory  Government,  refused  to  accept  it. 
Chalmers  had  a  sense  of  the  ludicrous  as  he  apologised 
to  the  Whigs,  and  wished  a  plague  o'  both  their  houses. 
He  had  been  the  first  to  foresee  this  possibility  and  to 
prepare  for  it.  In  spite  of  the  value  he  put  upon  a  State 
establishment  of  religion,  there  were  other  things  he  valued 
more  highly.  "  We  give  the  State  our  services,"  he  said, 
"  not  our  liberties."  "  I  hold  it  to  be  quite  an  axiom,  a 
first  and  elementary  truth,  that  we  are  never,  in  any  instance 
to  depart  from  the  obligations  which  lie  upon  us  as  a 
Christian  Church,  for  the  sake  either  of  obtaining  or  per- 
petuating the  privileges  which  belong  to  us  as  an  Estab- 
lished Church."  If  the  choice  was  between  liberty 
and  Establishment,  they  must  choose  liberty  at  the 
cost  of  Establishment.  In  May,  1843,  the  choice  was 
forced  upon  them,  and  Chalmers  led  the  Church  in 
choosing  liberty.  Four  hundred  and  ■  seventy  ministers 
gave  up  their  churches,  manses,  and  endowments,  and 
cast  themselves  on  the  providence  of  God  and  the 
goodwill  of  His  people.  The  people  responded  with 
enthusiasm,  leaving  the  Establishment  in  an  even  higher 
proportion  than  the  ministers,  and  contributing  with  a 
liberality  unknown  in  modern  Christian  history  to  all  the 
necessities  of  an  unparalleled  situation.  It  is  needless  to 
give  details. 

Chalmers  survived  the  Disruption — a  word  which  is 
usually  taken  to  mean  the  breaking  of  the  Church  in 
two,  but  which  properly  means  the  breaking  asunder  of  the 
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Church  from  the  State — only  four  years.  The  hour  of 
achievement  and  of  sacrifice  has  its  temptations  as  well  as 
every  other,  but  he  vanquished  them  more  signally  than 
many.  His  character  mellowed  as  he  grew  old,  and  the 
temper  with  which  he  had  once  spoken  of  "  voluntaries  and 
common  people,"  or  of  the  impossibility  that  a  nation 
should  be  Christianised  by  "  private  adventurers,"  was  a 
thing  of  the  past.  He  was  happy  in  his  home,  happy  in 
the  love  and  reverence  of  his  countrymen,  happy  in  the 
simplicity  and  solidity  of  his  Christian  faith,  and  in  the 
witness  of  a  good  conscience.  When  he  died  in  1847, 
Scotland  lost  the  last  man  who  represented  with  effect  the 
Christian  sentiment  and  purpose  of  the  whole  people,  and 
we  cannot  look  for  his  true  successor  till  the  Christianity  of 
the  whole  people  gravitates  again  into  a  Church  at  once 
national  and  free. 


II.      Reminiscences 

BY   REV.   THOMAS   SMITH,   D.D.,   LL.D. 

(A  PRE-DISRUPTION  MINISTER) 

I  VERY  gladly  comply  with  the  editor's  request  that  I 
should  contribute  a  short  article  to  the  Chalmers 
Number.  To  me  it  is  no  small  gratification  to  be  permitted 
to  bring  a  stone  to  the  memorial  cairn  of  such  a  man ; 
and  even  the  smallest  stone  has  its  part  in  producing  the 
completeness  of  the 
cairn.  I  know  but 
little  of  the  mighty 
man,  no  more  indeed 
than  hundreds  knew 
sixty-five  years  ago, 
but  of  these  hundreds 
few  remain  to  tell  the 
tale.  My  only  sur- 
viving class-fellow  is 
my  friend  Dr.  Murray 
Mitchell,  and  he 
attended  the  class  for 
one  session  only, 
after  completing  his 
course  at  Aberdeen. 
I  saw  little  of  Dr. 
Chalmers,  save  in  the 
college — in  his  class- 
room and  his  retir- 
ing-room —  as  the 
state  of  his  health 
prevented  his  extend- 
ing to  the  students  of 
my  time  the  hearty 
hospitality  which  had 
been  the  privilege  of 
those  of  an  earlier 
date.  But  the  acci- 
dent of  my  having 
been  for  one  or  two 
sessions  the  roll-caller 
or  "censor  "  of  the 
class  gave  occasion 
to  my  being  in  the 
retiring  -  room  much 
more  frequently  than 
■were  any  of  my 
fellow  -  students.  I 
should  state  that  my 
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attendance  on  his  classes  in  the  University  of  Edinburgh 
was  during  the  four  sessions  beginning  with  1834-5  and 
ending  with  1837-8. 

My  first  .introduction  to  Dr.  Chalmers  was  in  this  wise. 
I  went  into  his  retiring-room  for  enrolment,  and  presented 
to  him  my  matriculation  ticket.  When  he  read  my  name 
on  it  he  exclaimed,  "  Ah,  Thomas  Smith  !  That  is  a  name 
I  can  never  hear  without  emotion."  I  wondered  what  this 
could  mean,  but  he  offered  no  explanation,  and  I  asked  for 
none.  Fellow-students  to  whom  I  told  the  story  divided 
themselves  into  two  classes,  according  as  they  concluded 
that  Dr.  Chalmers  was  moved  by  his  knowledge  of  my 
distinguished  past,  or  that  he  was  moved  by  his  almost 
prophetic  foresight  of  my  future  greatness  !  Either  con- 
clusion was  an  admirable  foundation  for  the  banter  which 
is  ever  dear  to  the  student  heart.  The  mystery  remained 
unsolved  until  the  publication  of  Dr.  Hanna's  "  Life," 
from  which  I  learned  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  intense  affection 
for  a  Mr.  Thomas  Smith,  in  Glasgow,  and  his  profound 
grief  at  the  death  of  his  friend.  W^as  it  not  characteristic 
of  the  man,  and  indicative  of  the  strength  and  permanence 
of  his  affections,  that  the  mere  mention  of  the  name  of 
one  of  whom  he  knew  nothing,  who  had  nothing  in  common 
with  his  friend  except  the  name,  called  up  so  vivid  remem- 
brances of  that  friend  who  had  been  dead  for  many  years  ? 

The  Theological  Faculty  at  that  time  was  sadly  under- 
manned, the  staff  consisting  of  only  three  professors — Dr. 

Chalmers,  Professor 
of  Theology  ;  Dr. 
Welsh,  of  Church 
History ;  and  Dr. 
Brunton,  of  Hebrew. 
The  Professor  of 
Theology  had  two 
classes  :  the  first,  the 
students  attended 
one  session,  the  pre- 
lections being  on 
natural  theology  and 
Christian  evidences ; 
the  second  class  was 
attended  three  ses- 
sions, during  which 
a  pretty  complete 
course  of  systematic 
theology  was  gone 
over.  The  arrange- 
ment was  not  a  good 
one,  for  which  the 
Professor  often  ex- 
pressed regret.  It  so 
happened  that  the 
students  of  my  year 
had  the  course  in  its 
proper  order,  begin- 
ning, middle,  and 
end;  but  those  of 
the  next  year  would 
have  middle,  end, 
and  beginning,  and 
those  of  the  following 
year  would  have  end, 
beginning,  and 
middle  !  Such  an 
arrangement  must 
have  been  distasteful 
to  any  professor.     It 
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was  especially  so  to  a  man  like  Dr.  Chalmers,  whose  habits 
of  thought  and  of  teaching  were  distinctly  on  a  mathematical 
model.  It  was  mainly  this  that  made  us  generally  feel  that 
the  first  class  was  more  interesting  and  profitable  than  the 
second.  I  suspect  that  the  Professor  shared  this  preference 
with  the  students,  and  that  he  gave  his  best  efforts  to  the  study 
and  the  teaching  of  natural  theologyand  Christian  apologetics. 
Thus  in  the  first  class  we  had  invaluable  expositions  of  the 
argument  from  design,  Hume  on  Miracles,  and  Butler's 
Analogy.  Some  of  us  felt  that  on  these  and  such-like 
subjects  he  dwelt  at  unnecessary  length ;  but  it  is  certain 
that  before  he  had  done  we  all  thoroughly  knew  the  subject, 
and  equally  certain  that  we  could  never  forget  the  argu- 
ments. Most  of  his  prelections  on  these  subjects  have  been 
published,  and  although  the  apologetic  position  has  been 
greatly  changed  since  his  time,  I  am  persuaded  that  the 
principles  expounded  in  his  discourses  will  be  found 
available  for  dealing  with  all  forms  of  attack. 

The  work  of  the  second  class  was  lecturing  on  Syste- 
matic Theology,  and  examin- 
ations on  Hill's  Lectures  as  a 
text-JDOok.  Looking  back  after 
so  long  a  time,  I  should  be 
disposed  to  say  that  far  more 
valuable  than  his  treatment 
of  any  particular  topic  was  the 
spirit  of  Baconian  research 
which  he  exemplified  and 
which  he  strove  to  inculcate  : 
the  importance  of  knowing 
thoroughly  and  holding  firmly 
what  we  know,  the  equal  im- 
portance of  not  supposing  that 
we  know  what  we  do  not 
know.  His  temperament  was 
essentially  conservative,  but  he 
showed  no  timidity  in  the  can- 
vassing of  traditional  beliefs. 
His  old  students  were  less  sur- 
prised than  the  general  public 
when  the  po.sthumous  publica- 
tion of  his  "Horse  Biblicje"  and 
"  Horse  Sabbaticse  "  evinced  his 
humble  reverence  for  the  Word 
of  God,  which  the  students 
were  more  prepared  to  expect 
than  were  the  public. 

Much  has  been  said  of  Dr.  Chalmers's  deficient  scholar- 
ship, and  it  was  much  discussed  in  student  circles.  That 
there  was  such  a  deficiency  it  were  vain  to  deny  ;  but  I 
believe  that  the  extent  of  it  was  much  exaggerated.  To 
this  exaggeration  he  himself  largely  contributed.  His  pro- 
found humility  led  him  to  over-estimate  his  defects,  and 
his  sense  of  humour  led  him  to  represent  the  appropriate 
task  of  Biblical  criticism  to  be  the  discussion  of  such  ques- 
tions as  whether  Mary's  precious  ointment  was  contained 
in  a  box  with  a  lid  or  a  bottle  with  a  stopper !  "  And  by 
all  means,"  he  would  say,  "let  us  have  these  questions 
discussed  and  settled." 

Chalmers  had  not  much  knowledge  of,  nor  did  he  value 
very  highly,  the  literature  of  theology.  There  was  a  tradition 
in  the  class  of  his  having  referred  to  a  quotation  in  Hill's 
"  Lectures  from  Markii  Medulla  Tlteologim  "  as  being  from 
Marcus  Medulla's  Theology ;  and  I  well  remember  the  zest 
with  which,  at  the  close  of  the  session,  in  impressing  on  us 
the  importance  of  keeping  up  our  studies  during  the  long 
summer  vacation,  he  assured  us  that  he  did  not  mean  that 
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we  should  copy  the  example  of  a  St.  Andrews  Professor 
who,  when  he  went  to  the  country  on  a  holiday,  took  with 
him  Pool's  Synopsis  for  light  reading !  With  more  erudition 
he  might  have  been  a  somewhat  better  teacher,  though  of 
that  I  am  not  sure.  A  better  educator  there  could  not  be. 
And  even  in  the  field  appropriate  to  Biblical  criticism  his 
large  and  noble  nature  went  far  to  make  up  what  he  lacked. 
Let  any  one  read  carefully  his  lectures  on  the  Romans,  and 
he  will  see  that  his  almost  personal  friendship  with  the  like- 
minded  apostle  enabled  him  instinctively  to  interpret  that 
apostle's  writings  in  a  manner  that  nice  criticism  could  not 
emulate. 

What  contributed  to  the  exaggeration  of  the  prevalent 
belief  of  his  want  of  scholarship  was  the  fact  that  it  was 
greatest  in  the  most  noticeable  point.  When  he  had 
occasion — which  was  very  rare — to  make  a  Latin  quotation 
in  a  lecture,  or  to  read  one  from  Dr.  Hill  in  the  course  of 
an  examination,  it  was  the  rule  rather  than  the  exception 
that  he  introduced  a  false  quantity.     This,  like  the  stone 

thrown  into  the  pool,  pro- 
duced ripples  and  waves  of 
laughter  along  the  students 
benches  —  laughter  which  the 
Professor  never  resented,  but 
was  rather  disposed  to  join  in. 
I  believe  that  his  prosodial 
errors  were  more  due  to  a  total 
lack  of  musical  ear  than  to  the 
lack  of  classical  culture. 

During  the  years  of  my 
attendance  at  his  class  Dr. 
Chalmers,  on  account  of  his 
state  of  health,  scarcely  ever 
preached.  I  heard  him  only 
once,  and  I  am  almost  pleased 
at  this,  as  it  seems  impossible 
that  the  impression  made  on 
me  by  that  sermon  could  have 
been  produced  with  the  same 
intensity  by  a  second.  The 
sermon  is  published  in  his 
collected  works.  The  text  was, 
"  The  time  is  short." 

When  the  Witness,  in  1847, 
brought  to  Calcutta  the  tidings 
of  Dr.  Chalmers's  death,  the 
effect  was  like  that  of  the 
proverbial  "  bolt  from  the  blue."  I  remember  that  I 
"  sat  astonied "  for  a  long  time,  in  grief  that  expressed 
itself  rather  in  womanly  than  in  manly  fashion.  Then  I 
arose  with  the  exclamation,  "  I  am  very  glad."  And  this  is 
the  feeling  that  remained,  as  I  contemplated  the  picture  of 
the  grand  old  soldier  taking  his  rest  with  royally  folded 
arms,  and  contrasted  it  with  the  picture  of  what  he  might 
have  had  to  go  through — a  protracted  old  age,  with  physical 
and  mental  faculties  worn  out,  and  the  loving  admiration, 
which  was  universally  recognised  as  due  to  his  mighty 
strength,  converted  into  kindly  pity  for  his  weakness.  I 
could  look  with  resignation,  almost  with  pride,  on  the 
stalwart  warrior  cut  down  with  a  stroke,  but  shrank  with 
irreconcilable  aversion  from  the  partial  imbecility  of  the 
soldier  who  has  outlived  his  powers.  Next  day,  on  com- 
paring notes  with  my  senior  colleagues.  Dr.  Duff  and 
Mr.  Ewart,  who  had  been  Dr.  Chalmers's  students  at  St. 
Andrews  when  he  was  Professor  of  Moral  Philosophy  there, 
I  found  that  their  feelings  were  kin  to  mine.  The  God 
whom  Chalmers  loved  and  served  ordained  it  that  he  should 
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both  live  and  die  as  those  who  loved  and  venerated  him 
most  would  have  desired  that  the  object  of  their  venerating 
love  should  live  and  die. 

III.     A  Pen^Portrait 

BY  J.   G.   LOCKHART 

IN  "  Peter's  Letters  to  his  Kinsfolk,"  the  book  with 
which  the  biographer  of  Sir  Walter  Scott  began  his 
splendid  career,  there  is  a  masterly  sketch  of  Chalmers, 
penned  when  the  great  preacher  was  minister  of  the  Tron 
Church,  Glasgow,  and  at  the  zenith  of  his  power  and 
popularity.  The  book,  published  anonymously  in  1819,  is 
little  known  to  the  general  reader,  and  is  now  very  scarce. 
Lockhart's  characterisation  is  so  brilliant,  and  brings  the 
commanding  figure  of  Chalmers  so  vividly;  before  the 
mind's  eye  of  the  reader,  that  we  make  no  apology  for 
reproducing  the  pen-portrait  in  full : — 

Yesterday  being  Sunday,  I  threw  myself  into  the  midst 
of  one  of  these  overwhelm- 
ing streams  and  allowed 
myself  to  float  on  its 
swelling  waves  to  the 
church  of  the  most  cele- 
brated preacher  in  this 
place  [Glasgow],  or  rather, 
I  should  say,  the  most 
celebrated  teacher  of  the 
day  in  the  whole  of  Scot- 
land—  Dr.  Chalmers.  I 
had  heard  so  much  of  this 
remarkable  man  in  Edin- 
burgh, that  my  curiosity  in 
regard  to  him  had  been 
wound  up  to  a  high  pitch, 
even  before  I  found  my- 
self in  the  midst  of  this 
population,  to  which  his 
extraordinary  character  and 
genius  furnish  by  far  the 
greatest  object  of  interest 
and  attention.  I  had  re- 
ceived a  letter  of  intro- 
duction to  him  from  Mr. 

J (for  the  critic  and 

•  he  are  great  friends),  so  I 
called  at  his  house  in  a 
day  or  two  after  my  arrival 
in  Glasgow,  but  he  had 
gone  to  visit  his  friends  in 
a  parish  of  which  he  was 
formerly  minister  in  the 
county  of  Fife  [Kilmany], 
so  that  I  was,  for  the  time, 
disappointed.  My  land- 
lady, however,  who  is  one 
of  his  admirers,  had  heard 
of  his  return  the  evening 
before,  and  she  took  care 
to  communicate  this  piece 
of  intelligence  to  me  at 
breakfast.  I  was  very 
happy  in  receiving  it,  and 
determined  to  go  imme- 
diately ;  upon  which  Mrs. 
Jardine  requested   me    to 


accept  the  loan  of  her  own  best  psalm-book,  and  her 
daughter.  Miss  Currie  (a  very  comely  young  lady)  was  so 
good  as  to  show  me  the  way  to  her  pew  in  the  church. 
Such,  I  presume,  is  the  intense  interest  attracted  to  this 
preacher,  that  a  hotel  in  Glasgow  could  not  pretend  to  be 
complete  in  all  its  establishment,  without  having  attached 
to  it  a  spacious  and  convenient  pew  in  this  church  for  the 
accommodation  of  its  visitors.  As  for  trusting,  as  in  other 
churches,  to  finding  somewhere  a  seat  unappropriated,  this 
is  a  thing  which  will  by  no  means  do  for  a  stranger  who  has 
set  his  heart  upon  hearing  a  sermon  of  Dr.  Chalmers. 

I  was  a  good  deal  surprised  and  perplexed  with  the  first 
glimpse  I  obtained  of  his  countenance,  for  the  light  that 
streamed  faintly  upon  it  for  the  moment '  did  not  reveal 
anything  like  that  general  outline  of  feature  and  visage  for 
which  my  fancy  had,  by  some  strange  working  of  presenti- 
ment, prepared  me.  By-and-by,  however,  the  light  became 
stronger,  and  I  was  enabled  to  study  the  minutiae  of  his 
face  pretty  leisurely,  while  he  leaned  forward  and  read 
aloud  the  words  of  the  psalm — for  that  is  always  done  in 
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The  one  of  the  doctor  sitting  with  his  gnudson  . 
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Scotland  not  by  the  clerk,  but  the  clergyman  himself.  At  first 
sight,  no  doubt,  his  face  is  a  coarse  one — but  a  mysterious 
kind  of  meaning  breathes  from  every  part  of  it,  that  such 
as  have  eyes  to  see  cannot  be  long  without  discovering. 
It  is  very  pale,  and  the  large,  half-closed  eyelids  have  a 
certain  drooping  melancholy  weight  about  them,  which 
interested  me  very  much,  I  understood  not  why.  The  lips, 
too,  are  singularly  pensive  in  their  mode  of  falling  down 
at  the  sides,  although  there  is  no  want  of  richness  and 
vigour  in  their  central  fulness  of  curve.  The  upper  lip, 
from  the  nose  downwards,  is  separated  by  a  very  deep 
line,  which  gives  a  sort  of  leonine  firmness  of  expression 
to  all  the  lower  part  of  the  face.  The  cheeks  are 
square  and  strong,  in  texture  like  pieces  of  marble,  with 
the  cheek-bones  very  broad  and  prominent.  The  eyes 
themselves  are  light  in  colour,  and  have  a  strange  dreamy 
heaviness,  that  conveys  any  idea  rather  than  that  of  dulness, 
but  which  contrasts,  in  a  wonderful  manner,  with  the 
dazzling  watery  glare  they  exhibit  when  expanded  in  their 
sockets,  and  illuminated  into  all  their  flame  and  fervour, 
in  some  moment  of  high  entranced  enthusiasm.  But  the 
shape  of  the  forehead  is  perhaps  the  most  singular  part 
of  the  whole  visage  ;  and  indeed  it  presents  a  mixture  so 
very  singular,  of  forms  commonly  exhibited  only  in  the 
widest  separation,  that  it  is  no  wonder  I  should  have 
required  some  little  time  to  comprehend  the  meaning  of  it. 
In  the  first  place,  it  is  without  exception  the  most  marked 
mathematical  forehead  I  ever  met  with — being  far  wider 
across  the  eyebrows  than  either  Mr.  Playfair's  or  Mr. 
Leslie's  [two  eminent  Professors  of  that  day] — and  having 
the  eyebrows  themselves  lifted  up  at  their  exterior  ends 
quite  out  of  the  usual  line — a  peculiarity  which  Spurzheim 
had  remarked  in  the  countenances  of  almost  all  the 
great  mathematical  or  calculating  geniuses — such,  for 
example,  if  I  rightly  remember,  as  Sir  Isaac  Newton  him- 
self, Kaestner,  Euler,  and  many  others.  Immediately 
above  the  extraordinary  breadth  of  this  region,  which,  in 
the  heads  of  most  mathematical  persons,  is  surmounted  by 
no  fine  points  of  organisation  whatever — immediately  above 
this,  in  the  forehead  of  Dr.  Chalmers,  there  is  an  arch  of 
Imagination,  carrying  out  the  summit  boldly  and  roundly, 
in  a  style  to  which  the  heads  of  very  few  poets  present 
anything  comparable  ;  while  over  this  again  there  is  a  grand 
apex  of  high  and  solemn  Veneration  and  Love — such  as 
might  have  graced  the  bust  of  Plato  himself — and  such  as 
in  living  men  I  had  never  beheld  equalled  in  any  but  the 
majestic  head  of  Canova.  The  whole  is  edged  with  a  few 
crisp  dark  locks,  which  stand  forth  boldly,  and  afford  a 
fine  relief  to  the  death-like  paleness  of  those  massive 
temples. 

Singular  as  is  this  conformation,  I  know  not  that  any- 
less  singular  could  have  satisfied  my  imagination  after 
hearing  this  man  preach.  You  have  read  his  Sermons,  and 
therefore  I  need  not  say  anything  about  the  subject  and 
style  of  the  one  I  heard  because  it  was  in  all  respects 
very  similar  to  those  which  have  been  printed.  But  of 
all  human  compositions,  there  is  none  surely  which  loses 
so  much  as  a  sermon  does,  when  it  is  made  to  address 
itself  to  the  eye  of  a  solitary  student  in  his  closet — and 
not  to  the  thrilling  ears  of  a  mighty  mingled  congregation, 
through  the  very  voice  which  Nature  has  enriched  with 
notes  more  expressive  than  words  can  ever  be  of  the 
meanings  and  feelings  of  its  author.  Neither,  perhaps, 
did  the  world  ever  possess  any  orator,  whose  minutest 
peculiarities  of  gesture  and  voice  have  more  power  in 
increasing  the  effect  of  what  he  says — whose  delivery,  in 
other  words,  is   the   first,  and  the  second,  and   the   third 


excellence  of  his  oratory,  more  truly  than  is  that  of  Dr. 
Chalmers.  And  yet,  were  the  spirit  of  the  man  less  gifted 
than  it  is,  there  is  no  question  these  his  lesser  pecu- 
liarities would  never  have  been  numbered  among  his  points 
of  excellence.  His  voice  is  neither  strong  nor  melodious. 
His  gestuies  are  neither  easy  nor  graceful;  but,  on  the 
contrary,  extremely  rude  and  awkward.  His  pronunciation 
is  not  only  broadly  national,  but  broadly  provincial — dis- 
torting almost  every  word  he  utters  into  some  barbarous 
novelty,  which,  had  his  hearer  leisure  to  think  of  such 
things,  might  be  productive  of  an  effect  at  once  ludicrous 
and  offensive  in  a  singular  degree. 

But  of  a  truth,  these  are  things  which  no  listener  can 
attend  to  while  this  great  preacher  stands  before  him, 
armed  with  all  the  weapons  of  the  most  commanding 
eloquence,  and  swaying  all  around  him  with  its  imperial 
rule.  At  first,  indeed,  there  is  nothing  to  make  one  suspect 
what  riches  are  in  store.  He  commences  in  a  low  drawling 
key,  which  has  not  even  the  merit  of  being  solemn — and 
advances  from  sentence  to  sentence,  and  from  paragraph 
to  paragraph,  while  you  seek  in  vain  to  catch  a  single  echo 
that  gives  promise  of  that  which  is  to  come.  There  is, 
on  the  contrary,  an  appearance  of  constraint  about  him, 
that  affects  and  distresses  you — you  are  afraid  that  his 
breast  is  weak,  and  that  even  the  slightest  exertion  he 
makes  may  be  too  much  for  it.  But  then  with  what 
tenfold  richness  does  this  dim  preliminary  curtain  make 
the  glories  of  his  eloquence  to  shine  forth,  when  the  heated 
spirit  at  length  shakes  from  it  its  chill  confining  fetters, 
and  bursts  out  elate  and  rejoicing  in  the  full  splendour  of 
its  disimprisoned  wings  !  .  .  .  Never  was  any  proof  more 
distinct  and  speaking,  how  impossible  it  is  for  any  lesser 
disfavours  to  diminish  the  value  of  the  truer  and  higher 
bounties  of  nature.  Never  was  any  better  example  of  that 
noble  privilege  of  real  genius,  in  virtue  of  which  even 
disadvantages  are  converted  into  advantages- — and  things 
which  would  be  sufficient  to  nip  the  opening  buds  of  any 
plant  of  inferior  promise,  are  made  to  add  only  new  beauty 
and  power  to  its  uncontrollably  expanding  bloom. 

I  have  heard  many  men  deliver  sermons  far  better 
arranged  in  regard  to  argument,  and  have  heard  very  many 
deliver  sermons  far  more  uniform  in  elegance  both  of 
conception  and  of  style.  But  most  unquestionably  I  have 
never  heard,  either  in  England,  or  Scotland,  or  in  any  other 
country,  any  preacher  whose  eloquence  is  capable  of  pro- 
ducing an  effect  so  strong  and  irresistible  as  his.  He  does 
all  this,  too,  without  having  recourse  for  a  moment  to  the 
vulgar  arts  of  common  pulpit-enthusiasm.  He  does  it 
entirely  and  proudly,  by  the  sheer  pith  of  his  most  original 
mind,, clothing  itself  in  a  bold  magnificence  of  language,  as 
original  in  its  structure — as  nervous  in  the  midst  of  its  over- 
flowing richness  as  itself.  He  has  the  very  noblest  of  his 
weapons,  and  most  nobly  does  he  wield  them.  He  has  a 
wonderful  talent  for  ratiocination,  and  possesses,  besides,  an 
imagination  both  fertile  and  distinct,  which  gives  all  richness 
of  colour  to  his  style,  and  supplies  his  argument  with  every 
diversity  of  illustration.  In  presence  of  such  a  spirit  sub- 
jection is  a  triumph  ;  and  I  was  proud  to  feel  my  hardened 
nerves  creep  and  vibrate,  and  my  blood  freeze  and  boil 
while  he  spake — as  they  were  wont  to  do  in  the  early 
innocent  years  when  unquestioning  enthusiasm  had  as  yet 
caught  no  lessons  of  chillness  from  the  jealousies  of  dis- 
cernment, the  delights  of  comparison,  and  the  example  of 
the  unimaginative  world. 

I  trust  his  eloquence  produces  daily  upon  those  who  hear 
it  effects  more  precious  than  the  mere  delights  of  intellectual 
excitement  and  admiring  transports.     I  trust  that,  after  the 
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first  tide  has  gone  by,  there  is  left  no  trivial  richness  of 
sediment  on  the  souls  over  which  its  course  has  been.  I 
trust  the  hearers  of  this  good  man  do  not  go  there  only 
because  he  is  a  great  one — that  their  hearts  are  as  open  to 
his  way  as  their  minds  are,  and  that  the  minister  of  Christ 
is  not  a  mere  orator  in  their  eyes.  Were  that  the  case, 
they  might  seek  the  species  of  delight  most  to  their  taste 
in   a   theatre,  with  more  propriety  than    in   a   church.     I 


speak,  I  confess,  from  feeling  my  own  feebleness  in  the 
presence  of  this  man  ;  I  speak  from  my  own  experience 
of  the  difficulty  there  is  in  •being  able,  amidst  the  human 
luxury  such  a  sermon  affords,  to  remember  with  sufficient 
earnestness  the  nature  of  its  object,  and  the  proper  nature 
of  its  more  lasting  effects.  What  is  perhaps  impossible, 
however,  on  a  first  hearing,  may,  no  doubt,  become  easy- 
after  many  repetitions — so  I  hope  it  is.    Indeed,  why  should 
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I  doubt  it  ?  The  tone  of  serious,  deep-felt  veneration,  in 
which  I  hear  this  great  preacher  talked  of  by  all  about  him, 
is  a  sufficient  proof  that  mere  human  admiration  is  not  the 
only  element  in  the  feelings  with  which  they  regard  him — 
that  with  the  homage  paid  to  his  genius  there  is  mingled  a 
nobler  homage  of  gratitude  to  the  kind  affectionate  warmth 
with  which  he  renders  this  high  genius  subservient  to  the 
best  interests  of  those  in  whose  presence  its  triumphs  are 
exhibited. 

The  very  delightful  and  amiable  warmth  of  the  preacher, 
the  paternal  and  apostolic  kindness  which  beamed  in  his 
uplifted  eyes,  and  gave  sweetness  now  and  then  to  his 
voice,  more  precious  than  if  it  had  "robbed  the  Hybla 
bees,"  the  affectionate ness  of  the  pastor,  was  assuredly 
one  of  the  things  that  pleased  me  most  in  the  whole 
exhibition,  and  it  did  not  please  me  the  less  because  I  had 


CHURCHILL  HOUSE,  MORNINGSIDE,  EDINBURGH 
Here  Chalmers  breathed  his  last,  May  31,  1847 

not  been  prepared  to  expect  any  such  thing  by  the  reports 
I  had  heard  of  him  in  Edinburgh.  He  goes  to  that  critical 
city  now  and  then  to  preach  a  charity  sermon  or  the  like  ; 
and  I  can  easily  understand  how  it  may  have  happened, 
that  the  impression  produced  by  him  there  on  such 
occasions  may  have  in  general  been  very  different  from  that 
which  I  witnessed  here  in  his  own  church.  I  can  easily 
suppose  that  on  these  occasions  he  may  put  himself  forward 
far  more  exclusively  in  the  capacity  of  a  combative 
reasoner — that  then  every  look  and  gesture  may  speak  too 
plainly  his  knowledge  that  he  has  hostile  opinions  all  about 
him  to  grapple  with.  In  fact,  such  a  man  must  know  that 
when  he  preaches  anywhere  out  of  his  own  church  his 
congregation  is  of  a  very  mixed  description,  comprising 
persons  who  entertain  every  variety  of  opinion  in  regard  to 
matters  of  religion.  In  Edinburgh,  in  particular,  he  must 
be  well  aware  the  field  on  which  he  is  sent  to  labour  has 
its  tares  as  well  as  its  wheat,  in  abundance.  The  beadle  at 
the  door,  who,  by  a  long  succession  of  sixpences,  has  had 
his  mind  expanded  into  principles  of  universal  tolerance, 
admits  with  equal  kindness  birds  of  every  different  kind  of 
plumage ;  he  shoves  the  sanctified  hosier  into  the  same  pew 
with  the  disciple  of  David  Hume,  learned  in  the  law. 
Having  such  dissimilar  auditors  to  deal  with,  a  preacher 
like  Dr.  Chalmers  may  very  naturally  be  led  to  make  use 
only  of  argumentation  addressed  to  those  reasoning 
faculties,  wherewith  all  his  auditors  profess  themselves  to 
be  more  or  less  endorsed.  There  is  no  doubt  argument 
is  the  staple  of  his  preaching  even  here — and  so,  in  this  age 
of  doubt  and  argument,  it  ought  to  be — but  here,  at  least, 
he  contrives  to  adorn  his  argument  with  abundance  of 
gentler  accompaniments,  which  perhaps  his  modesty,  among 


other  things,  may  contribute  to  render  him  more  slow  in 
using  elsewhere.  For  myself,  I  have  described  him  as  I 
saw  him,  in  the  midst  of  his  daily  audience : 

In  his  allotted  home  a  genuine  Priest, 
The  Shepherd  of  His  Flock  ;    or  as  a  King 
Is  styled,  when  most  affectionately  praised, 
The  Father  of  his  People. 

I  shall  not  soon  forget  the  looks  of  cordial  love  which 
seemed  to  beam  from  the  pastor  to  his  people,  and  back 
again  from  their  eyes  to  their  pastor  in  the  Tron  Church  of 
Glasgow. 

IV.   Chalmers  and  Gladstone : 
An  Unpublished  Correspondence 

IT  is  surely  no  small  tribute  to  the  greatness  of  Chalmers 
that  he  was  one  of  the  earliest  influences  to  have 
dominion  over  the  stately  mind  of  Gladstone.  If  the  great 
Scottish  divine  was  not  the  immediate  cause  of  his  in- 
tellectual awakening,  it  was,  at  all  events,  his  inspiring 
genius  and  transcendent  ability  that  compelled  (the  word  is 
used  advisedly)  him  to  turn  author.  It  was  the  memorable 
half-dozen  lectures  in  vindication  of  ecclesiastical  establish- 
ments which  Chalmers  delivered  to  fashionable  audiences 
in  London  in  the  spring  of  1838  that  gave  rise  to  Glad- 
stone's first  and,  judging  by  the  controversy  it  aroused,  the 
most  famous  of  all  his  books,  "  The  State  in  its  Relations 
with  the  Church."  He  was  then  member  for  Newark,  "  the 
rising  hope"  of  the  "stern  and  unbending  Tories,"as  Macaulay 
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described  him  in  the  Edinburgh,  or,  in  Carlyle's  pungent 
words  to  Emerson,  "an  Oxford  crack  scholar,  Tory  M.P., 
and  devout  Churchman  of  great  talent  and  hope." 

Gladstone's  friendship  with  Chalmers,  begun  in  the 
impressionable  years  and  lasting  till  the  latter's  death  in 
1847,  was  singularly  beautiful.  Yet,  strange  to  say,  it  is  a 
comparatively  unexplored  chapter  in  the  lives  of  both  men, 
so  far  as  the  outside  world  is  concerned.  Dr.  Hanna,  in 
his  "  Life  "  of  Chalmers,  makes  no  mention  of  the  incident, 
nor  does  Gladstone's  name  appear  in  the  volume  of 
Chalmers's  correspondence.  In  Mr.  Morley's  biography  of 
the  great  statesman  again,  there  are  a  few  stray  references 
to  the  relationship,  but,  let  it  be  confessed,  quite  sufficient  to 
make  us  wish  for  more.  He  quotes  an  autobiographic  note, 
penned  in  1897,  in  which  Gladstone  says  he  "  had  had  the 
honour  of  a  good  deal  of  acquaintance  [with  Dr.  Chalmers] 
during  winter  residences  in  Edinburgh,  and  some  corre- 
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spondencc  by  letter."  The  remark  about  "  some  correspond- 
ence by  letter  "  is  moderately  expressed.  Lying  before  me  are 
over  a  score  of  dladstone's  letters  to  Chalmers,  and  after  a 
careful  examination  of  their  contents,  it  is  quite  evident  that 
they  only  represent  a  portion  of  what  must  have  been  a  very 
interesting  and  even  voluminous  correspondence  As  the 
letters  have  never  been  published,  I  am  permitted,  through 
the  kindness  of  one  of  Chalmers's  descendants,  to  give  a  few 
extracts;  but  before  doing  so,  I  shall  refer  briefly  to  the 
origin  and  nature  of  the  close  intimacy  that  subsisted 
between  one  of  the  greatest  ecclesiastical  leaders  of  modern 
times  and  the  young  man  who  was  destined  to  become  the 
most  potent  force  of  the  nineteenth  century. 

It  is  impossible  to  state  with  certainty  when  Gladstone's 
friendship  with  Chalmers  began.  He  was  a  five-year-old 
when  his  parents  took  him 
to  Edinburgh  in  1814.  His 
next  visit  to  Scotland  was  in 
the  spring  of  1828,  just  before 
he  proceeded  to  Oxford.  On 
that  occasion  he  spent  several 
weeks  in  the  Scottish  capital, 
and,  though  it  is  very  likely 
he  saw  Chalmers  then,  he 
does  not  seem  to  have  made 
his  acquaintance,  or  even 
heard  him  preach.  That  treat 
appears  to  have  been  reserved 
until  1830,  when  the  budding 
Churchman  was  guilty  of  the 
enormity  of  entering  a  Baptist 
chapel  to  hear  the  foremost 
preacher  of  the  age.  Writing 
from  Oxford  to  his  father  on 
October  27,  1830,  Gladstone 
says  :  "  Dr.  Chalmers  has  been 
passing  through  Oxford,  and 
I  went  to  hear  him  preach  on 
Sunday  evening,  though  it  was 
at  the  Baptist  Chapel.  ...  I 
need  hardly  say  that  his  ser- 
mon was  admirable,  and  quite 
as  remarkable  for  the  judicious 
and  sober  manner  in  which 
he  enforced  his  views  as  for 
their  lofty  principles  and  piety. 
He  preached,  I  think,  for  an 
hour  and  forty  minutes."  It 
will  thus  be  seen  that 
Gladstone's     admiration      for 

Chalmers  was  already  full-grown.  Most  probably  the  two 
saw  each  other  for  the  first  time  in  the  autumn  of  1833. 
In  August  of  that  year  Gladstone  paid  his  first  visit  to 
Fasque,  proceeding  later  to  Edinburgh,  where  he  resided 
for  a  part  of  the  winter  with  his  uncle  at  his  residence  in 
AthoU  Crescent.  On  December  13  there  is  this  significant 
entry  in  Gladstone's  diary  :  "  Hreakfast  with  Dr.  Chalmers. 
His  modesty  is  so  extreme  that  it  is  oppressive  to  those 
who  are  in  his  company,  especially  his  juniors,  since  it 
is  impossible  for  them  to  keep  their  behaviour  in  due 
proportion  to  his.  He  was  on  his  own  subject,  the  Poor 
Laws,  very  eloquent,  earnest,  and  impressive.  Perhaps  he 
may  have  been  hasty  in  applying  maxims  drawn  from 
Scotland  to  a  more  advanced  stage  of  society  in  England." 
This,  there,  is  every  reason  to  believe,  was  the  earliest 
meeting  of  Chalmers  and  Gladstone. 

'.rhe   friendship  thus   begun,  despite   radical  differences 


BUST  OF  DR.  CHALMERS,  EXECUTED  liV  SIR  JOHN  STEELL 
*'Steeli*s  is  a  noble  bust— has  a  stern  heroic  expression  and  pathetic  be:»uly 
about  it,  and  from  wanting  colour  and  shadow  and  the  eyes,  it  relics  upon 
a  certain  simplicity  and  grandeur— in  this  it  completely  succeeds  ;  the  mouth 
is  handled  with  extraordinary  subtlety  and  sweetness,  and  the  hair  hangs 
over  that  huge    brow    like   a    glorious    cloud.       We    think    this   head    of  L)r. 


Chalmers     the 
Subsech'ie." 


on  ecclesiastical  matters,  which  was  only  to  l)c  expected  in 
men  who  viewed  the  Christian  Church  from  standpoints 
so  dissimilar,  grew  in  cordiality  with  the  years,  and  only 
ceased  with  the  death  of  Chalmers.  They  frequently 
breakfasted  together,  and  many  an  animated  conversation 
must  have  taken  place  during  the  long  walks  they  often 
took  in  the  environs  of  Edinburgh — a  reminiscence  which 
Gladstone  fondly  recalled  after  an  elapse  of  well-nigh  sixty 
years :  "  We  used  to  have  walks  together,  chiefly  out  of  the 
town  by  the  Dean  Bridge  and  along  the  Queensferry  Koad. 
On  one  of  our  walks  together,  Chalmers  took  me  down  to 
see  one  of  his  districts  by  the  Water  of  Leilh,  and  I  re- 
member we  went  into  one  or  more  of  the  cottages.  He 
went  in  with  smiling  countenance,  greeting  and  being  greeted 
by  the  people,  and  sat  down.     But  he  had  nothing  to  say. 

He  was  exactly  like  the  Duke 
of  Wellington,  who  said  of 
himself  that  he  had  no  small 
talk.  His  whole  mind  was 
always  full  of  some  great  sub- 
ject, and  he  could  not  deviate 
from  it.  .  .  .  So  after  some 
time  we  came  away,  he  pleased 
to  have  been  with  the  people, 
and  they  proud  to  have  had 
the  Doctor  with  them."  The 
spectacle  of  the  great  divine 
and  the  youthful  statesman 
visiting  the  humble  folks  in 
the  Water  of  Leith  village  is 
one  which  many  admirers  of 
both  men  would  have  gone 
far  to  see. 

There  was  no  question 
of  Gladstone's  whole-hearted 
veneration  for  Chalmers.  He 
could  not  get  language  choice 
enough  in  which  to  express 
his  admiration.  "  One  of 
Nature's  nobles ;  his  warrior- 
grandeur,  his  rich  and  glowing 
eloquence,  his  absorbed  and 
absorbing  earnestness,  above 
all  his  singular  simplicity  and 
detachment  from  the  world." 
Elsewhere  he  speaks  of  the 
"  zealous  and  truly  noble  pro- 
pagandism  of  Dr.  Chalmers, 
a  man  wiih  the  energy  of  a 
giant  and  the  simplicity  of  a 
child."  What  perhaps  impressed  Gladstone  most  was  the 
humility  of  Chalmers,  a  trait  which  was  the  source  of  much 
embarrassment.  The  latter  was  in  the  habit  of  subscribing 
his  letters  to  his  youthful  admirer  "  respectfully"  or  "most 
respectfully  yours,"  and  it  puzzled  Gladstone  extremely  "  to 
find  out  what  suitable  mode  of  subscription  to  use  in  return." 
When  in  Edinburgh  Gladstone  took  every  opportunity  of 
hearing  Chalmers  preach ;  once  or  twice  he  attended  the 
Divinity  lectures  at  Edinburgh  University ;  and,  almost 
needless  to  say,  he  was  one  of  the  brilliant  assembly  that 
attended  Chalmers's  lectures  in  the  Hanover  Rooms  in 
London  in  1838.  But  on  this  occasion  Gladstone's  Church- 
manship  rebelled,  and  if  hfe  was  a  "loyal  hearer,"  his 
admiration  of  the  lecturer  was  for  once  materially  qualified. 
Of  course,  the  basis  of  Chalmers's  lectures  was  "  totally 
unsound."  "Such  a  jumble  of  Church,  un-Church,  and 
anti-Church   principles,"  he    writes  to   Manning,  "as  that 
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excellent  and  eloquent  man  Dr.  Chalmers  has  given  us 
in  his  recent  lectures,  no  human  being  ever  heard.  .  .  . 
He  flogged  the  apostolical  succession  grievously,  seven 
bishops  sitting  below  him  :  London,  Winchester,  Chester, 
Oxford,  Llandaff,  Gloucester,  and  Exeter,  and  the  Duke  of 
Cambridge  incessantly  bobbing  assent ;  but  for  fear  we 
should  be  annoyed,  he  then  turned  round  on  the  cathedrals 
plan  and  flogged  it  with  at  least  equal  vigour.  He  has  a 
mind  keenly  susceptible  of  what  is  beautiful,  great,  and 
good  ;  tenacious  of  an  idea  when  once  grasped,  and  with  a 
singular  power  of  concentrating  the  whole  man  upon  it. 
But  unfortunately  I  do  not  believe  he  has  ever  looked  in 
the  face  the  real  doctrine  of  the  visible  Church  and  the 
apostolical  succession,  or  has  any  idea  what  is  the  matter 
at  issue."  Little  douiitless  did  Chalmers  think  when  he 
had  concluded  his  lectures  that  Nemesis  was  already  at  the 
door  in  the  person  of  his  youthful  admirer,  who,  ere  miny 
months  had  passed,  had  become  the  author  of  a  book  on 
Church  and  State,  in  which  his  "  heresies "  were  boldly 
controverted. 

But  it  is  in  the  correspondence — which,  as  already 
mentioned,  has  never  been  given  to  the  world,  and  can  hardly 
be  given  now,  since  it  only  exists  in  fragmentary  form — that 
we  get  to  know  how  strong  and  deep  and  tender  was  the 
attachment  between  Ch.ilmers  and  Gladstone.  The  letters  of 
the  latter,  written  in  a  neat,  flowing  hand,  and  with  a  studious 
regard  to  legibility  which  was  not  characteristic  of  those 
of  later  years,  are  more  suggestive  of  the  epistles  of  a 
dutiful  son  to  an  afl'ectionate  father.  The  letters  now  before 
me  were  all  written  between  1833  and  1841 — the  period, 
it  will  be  noted,  covering  the  growth  and  climax  of  the 
Tractarian  movement  and  the  years  when  Gladstone's 
religious  convictions  took  definite  shape.  The  corre- 
spondence, however,  is  not  religious,  but  for  the  most  part 
deals  with  Parliamentary  business  in  which  Chalmers  was 
interested.  He  seems  to  have  confided  all  his  ecclesiastical 
.schemes  to  Gladstone,  who  furthered  them  in  Parliament, 
and  did  what  he  could  to  obtain  the  influence  of  his  chief, 
Sir  Robert  Peel,  on  their  behalf.  'I'he  earliest  letter,  dated 
1833,  is  sent  from  his  uncle's  residence  in  Edinburgh,  and 
is  as  follows  : 

Mv  DEAR  Sir,— 

If  it  be  not  presuming  too  much  upon  the  per- 
mission which  your  kindness  gave  me,  I  propose  to  appear 
to-morrow  morning  at  your  breakfast  hour  ;  but  if  my  visit 
would  tlien  be  imseasonable,  pray  send  a  verbal  message  to 
prevent  it. 

I  remain,  dear  Sir,  with  great  respect, 

Yours  truly  and  obliged, 

\V.  E.  (;i..\D.STONK. 
Another  letter  testifies  to  Gladstone's  interest  in  Chalmers's 
work  among  the  slums  of  Edinburgh  :  "  I  have  seen 
and  read  the  report  in  the  Edinlnirgh  Advertiser  of  the 
'I'own  Council's  proceedings,  and  the  report  made  by  their 
Committee  relating  to  [the]  proposed  church  in  the  Cowgate, 
and  although  the  changes  they  require  are  certainly  im- 
portant, yet  I  would  hope  they  may  be  so  arranged  as  to 
enable  you  to  carry  your  laudible  and  desirable  measure 
into  effect." 

In  1835  the  young  Parliamentarian  seems  to  have  acted 
pretty  frequently  as  the  medium  between  Chalmers  and  Sir 
Robert  Peel.  In  one  note  he  alludes  to  "the  mark  of 
confidence  which  you  have  bestowed  upon  me  in  entrusting 
to  my  care  your  application  to  Sir  R.  Peel  "  ;  and  in  another 
he  announces  having  written  the  private  secretaries  of  Sir 
R.  Peel  and  the  Duke  of  Wellington  "  in  conformity  with 
your  note."  On  January  26,  1835,  there  is  this  interesting 
postscript :  "  I  have  this  day  been  ofTered  the  Under- 
Secretaryship  for  the  Colonies,  and  have,  perhaps  it  will  be 
thought  rashly,  accepted  it."  Two  months  later  he  pleads 
with  Chalmers  not  to  suppose  "that  I  can  ever  regard  an 
extension  of  my  correspondence  with  you  as  other  than  an 
honour  and  a  satisfaction."  Here  is  a  passage,  written  on 
May  28,  1835,  which  might  have  been  penned  yesterday: 
"  Lord  Stanley,  I  fear,  can  by  no  means  command  the 
whole  of  his  '  section  '  in  reference  to  his  cardinal  principle, 
the  inviolability  of  Church  property.  It  is  a  fearful  subject, 
and  interminable  when  once  fairly  opened  ;  may  God  send 
a  happy  issue  to  all  our  feuds  and  troubles  1 "  On  February  27, 
1836,  he  is  anxious  to  know  "what  arrangements  you  pro- 
pose to  make  relative  to  the  patronage  of  the  churches 
to  be  erected   in   Scotland  under  your  Church  Extension 


scheme,  whether  endowed  by  Government  or  from  other 
sources  "  ;  and  on  March  24  he  intimates  that  he  has  "now 
spoken  to  Sir  R.  Peel  on  the  subject  of  your  letter." 
Chalmers  had  been  pressing  him  for  news  about  Parlia- 
mentary action  in  connection  with  the  Divinity  Chair  of 
Edinburgh  University,  and  receives  the  reply  that  he  (Glad- 
stone) hopes  "  to  have  an  opportunity  of  explaining  to  you 
why  no  progress  has  been  made  by  other  means  this  year 
towards  the  adjustment  of  a  case  involving  such  grievous 
and  extraordinary  hardship  as  your  own  in  connexion  with 
the  Chair  which  you  occupy." 

At  the  beginning  of  1840  Chalmers  sent  Gladstone  a 
copy  of  his  pamphlet  on  the  present  position  of  the 
Established  Church  of  Scotland,  which  elicited  a  diplomatic 
reply.  After  mentioning  having  read  the  pamphlet  with 
deep  interest,  Gladstone  proceeds  :  "  I  would  render  you 
my  cordial  thanks  for  your  charitably  continuing  to  believe, 
as  I  trust  and  infer  that  you  do,  that  the  question  is  to  me 
one  of  the  liveliest  concern,  and  that  I  approach,  and  have 
endeavoured  to  make  myself  acquainted  with,  it  under  the 
influence  of  a  lively  desire  that,  amidst  the  very  great 
difficulties  of  the  case,  justice  may  be  done,  and  that  the 
fair,  though  of  course  no  more  than  the  fair,  results  of 
those  Presbyterian  principles  which  the  constitution  has 
recognised,  with  reference  to  Scotland,  may  be  allowed  to 
take  effect.  And  most  earnestly  do  I  hope,  for  the  sake  of 
that  principle  of  national  religion  to  which  we  are  all 
deeply  attached,  as  well  as  for  the  sake  of  the  many 
positive  advantages  which  that  country  enjoys  through  the 
medium  of  the  Established  Church,  and  of  the  spirit  which 
actuates  her  ministers  in  general,  that  the  effort  which, 
unless  I  am  misinformed,  you,  with  some  others,  are 
making  for  the  accommodation  of  one  of  the  most  difficult 
and  one  of  the  most  threatening  of  all  existing  controversies, 
may  with  and  by  God's  blessing  be  successful.  I  should 
not  allow  this  opportunity  of  addressing  you  to  pass  without 
assuring  and  endeavouring  to  convince  you  of  the  deep  pain 
with  which  I  have  found  myself  at  variance  upon  some 
ecclesiastical  questions  from  one  so  distinguished  for  the 
highest  qualities  as  yourself,  did  I  not  feel  that  I  was 
addressing  \  man  who  would  concur  with  me  in  acknow- 
ledging, and  in  acting  upon,  the  principle,  that  we  must  u.se 
our  best  endeavours  to  follow  Truth  whithersoever  she  may 
lead  us,  disregarding  all  human  aspects  in  comparison  of 
that  primary  duty." 

Unquestionably  the  gem  of  the  little  bundle  is  the  letter 
in  which  he  announces  the  death  of  his  mother.  It  is  full 
of  noble  feeling,  and  reveals  Gladstone  at  his  best.  It  runs 
as  follows : 

Fasoue,  Ocloher  is/,   iSjj. 
Mv  DEAR  Sir,— 

By  my  Father's  desire  I  write  to  express  his  regret 
that  it  escaped  him  to  give  directions  at  an  earlier  period 
for  your  being  apprised  of  the  visitation  which  has  lately 
befallen  us  in  the  removal  of  my  dear  Mother  from  among  us. 
Her  presence  among  us  was  one  of  joy,  her  life  one  of  faith 
and  its  appropriate  virtues,  and  she  has  left  us,  along  with  the 
consciousness  of  a  heavy  and  afflictive  loss,  the  fullest  measure 
of  consolation  which  the  love  and  the  promises  of  God  afford. 

Her  departure  took  place  at  a  little  after  midnight  in  the 
night  of  tlie  22nd  ult.  The  immediate  cause  was  an  attack  of 
erysipelas  which  lasted  for  sixteen  days,  and  which  did  not 
cause  us  any  alarming  apprehensions  until  within  the  last  four. 
I  hope  that  you  have  been  profiting  largely  by  your  recess 
for  the  re-establishment  of  your  strength,  as  also  that  Mrs.  and 
Miss  Chalmers  are  in  good  health. 

With  my  Father's  kind  regards,  to  which  I  beg  to  add 
my  own, 

I  remain,  my  dear  Sir, 

With  great  respect, 

.Sincerely  yours, 

W.  E.  Gladstone. 
Rkv.  Dr.  Chalmers. 

This  correspondence  is  all  too  brief.  One  could  have 
wished  for  more  light  on  so  fascinating  an  episode  in  the 
lives  of  two  great  men — Chalmers,  whose  sun  had  almost 
set,  attracting  Gladstone  by  the  sheer  uplifting  power  of 
supreme  intellect  and  character ;  and  Gladstone,  in  the  first 
flush  of  early  manhood,  and  on  the  very  threshold  of  his 
great  career,  yielding  touching  but  unsycophantic  homage, 
none  the  less  sincere  because  it  was  qualified  by  funda- 
mental differences  on  matters  of  Church  and  State. 

W.  Forbes  Gray. 
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NOT  until  the  echoes  of  the  late  conflict  in  South 
Africa  have  died  away,  and  the  obscuring  mists  of 
passion,  which  war  inevitably  creates,  have  lifted,  shall  we 
be  able  fully  to  understand  the  Boer  character,  and  see  it 
in  its  true  proportions.  That  time  is  not  yet,  but  assuredly 
it  is  coming.  Already  signs  are  not  wanting  of  a  dis- 
position to  judge  more  charitably  of  a  people  who  were 
once  our  enemies,  but  are  now  our  fellow-subjects,  and,  let 
us  hope,  our  friends  as  well.  Not  so  very  long  ago  it  was 
the  fashion  in  certain  quarters  to  regard  the  people  of  the 
Transvaal  as  little  better  than  a  horde  of  caterans  ;  but  the 
pendulum  now  seems  to  be  swinging  the  other  way,  and,  if 
we  do  not  lean  to  a  clemency  which  would  label  them 
saints,  we,  at  all  events,  are  willing  to  concede  that  whatever 
their  faults  of  character, 
and  whatever  their 
political  mistakes  (and 
it  would  be  idle  to 
deny  that  they  were 
both  great  and  many), 
they  are  a  brave,  in- 
dustrious, and  God- 
fearing race.  Their 
religion  goes  to  the 
very  root  of  their 
character  ;  it  is  indeed 
the  key  to  it.  Narrow 
it  may  be,  and,  in 
certain  of  its  phases, 
antiquated  and  super- 
stitious ;  but  what  of 
that,  if  it  is  the  per- 
meating force  of  their 
lives,  if  it  moulds  their 
character  and  conduct, 
and  makes  them 
happy  and  contented  ? 
Paul  Kruger  was  a 
typical  son  of  the 
people  from  whom  he 
sprang.  All  the  traits 
of  the  Boer  character 
were  strongly  marked 
in  him — its  sturdy  in- 
dependence! its  indus- 
try, its  noble  courage, 
its  love  of  country,  of 
home,  and  of  the  Bible, 

no  less  than  its  unreasoned  obstinacy,  its  intellectual  in- 
dolence, its  niggardliness,  and  its  insularity.  Neither 
sainthood  nor  double-dyed  hypocrisy  were  attributes  of 
Kruger's  character.  The  one  implies  a  moral  grandeur 
to  which  few  who  are  mortal  attain,  and  the  other  a 
Machiavellian  duplicity  which  could  form  no  part  of  the 
character  of  a  man  beloved  and  trusted  as  Kruger  was  by 
his  own  people,  and  who  rose  by  sheer  force  of  natural 
ability  from  a  humble  position  to  a  place  of  supreme 
command.  The  truth  is,  so  many  diverse  elements  went  to 
the  making  of  this  man  that  he  defies  classification.  Kruger 
did  not  wear  his  heart  on  his  sleeve.  He  was  a  strong, 
silent  man  who  said  little  but  thought  a  great  deal.  Doubt- 
less his  taciturnity  rendered  him  liable  to  misconception. 
There  was  a  strain  of  Scotch  "  doumess  "  in  him.  The 
popular  notion  is  that  he  was  crafty.      Certainly  he  was 
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no  Nathaniel  in  whom  there  was  no  guile.  His  character 
was  a  curious  compound  of  touching  simplicity  and 
the  wisdom  of  this  world.  But  it  does  not  appear 
that  his  astuteness  amounted  to  much  more  than  the 
exercise  of  a  legitimate  prudence  in  dealing  with  affairs 
of  State.  He  loved  his  country,  and  he  did  all  he  could, 
with  the  aid  of  an  uncommonly  shrewd  intelligence, 
so  that  its  enemies,  or  those  whom  he  considered  its 
enemies,  should  not  prevail  against  it.  With  his  own 
[jeople  and  those  who  had  obtained  a  passport  to  his 
confidence,  he  seems  to  have  been  frank  afid  open.  Under 
a  forbidding  exterior  there  beat  a  heart  both  true  and 
constant. 

That  Kruger  was  a  deeply  religious  man,  none  who  have 

made  the  slightest 
attempt  to  study  his 
career  and  are  anxious 
to  put  a  fair-minded 
construction  upon  his 
actions  will  seek  to 
deny.  One  is  con- 
stantly coming  upon 
evidences  of  his  faith 
in  things  unseen,  of  his 
thirst  for  the  "  incom- 
mensurable things." 
In  this  respect  the 
story  of  his  life  recalls 
that  of  Mr.  Gladstone, 
though,  of  course,  their 
points  of  view  were 
wide  as  the  poles 
asunder.  "  A  time 
came,''  writes  one  of 
Kruger's  biographers, 
"  when  he  was  about 
five-and-twenty  years 
of  age,  when  the 
strength  of  his  inward 
con  flict  —  the  conflict 
of  newly  aroused  sen- 
sii)ilities  with  the  in- 
stincts and  impulses  of 
a  young  man  possessed 
of  no  ordinary  vital 
force — literally  drove 
him  into  the  wilder- 
ness, where  he  dis- 
appeared for  some  little  time,  returning  thence  a  man  of 
deep  and  earnest  religious  convictions."  From  that  period 
of  spiritual  storm  and  stress,  right  through  a  long  and 
strenuous  career,  religion  was  one  of  the  controlling  forces 
of  Kruger's  life,  and  his  history  must  be  read  in  the  light  of 
this  dominating  fact.  It  is  true  his  course  was  often 
tortuous,  often  problematic,  often  difficult  to  reconcile  with 
high  ideals,  yet  it  would  be  foolish  to  see  in  all  this  a 
reason  for  sweeping  condemnation,  for,  like  most  mortals, 
he  was  not  exempt  from  human  frailty. 

Kruger  was  a  one-book  man.  The  Bible  was  the  only 
volume  he  cared  to  read.  It  was  his  chart  through  life's 
tempestuous  sea  in  a  very  real  sense.  Possessing  a  mind  of 
the  stereotyped  order,  it  was  never  enriched  or  enlarged 
by  the  reception  of  fresh  light  or  new  ideas  ;  hence  his 
antiquated   notions  and  his  superstitions.     He  attempted 
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to  take  more  from  the  Bible  than  the  Bible  was  capable  of 
giving.  In  it  he  found  not  only  spiritual  consolation,  but 
his  ideas  of  government  as  well.  He  believed  that  the 
Boers  were  part  of  the  chosen  race,  and  that  only  under 
some  form  of  theocratic  government,  such  as  prevailed  under 
the  Mosaic  dispensation,  could  they  expect  to  prosper.  Is 
there  not  much  of  the  glory  of  patriarchal  times  in  the 
following  picture  ?  At  an  important  crisis  in  their  affairs 
in  1880,  the  burghers  with  their  leaders  met  together  to 
resolve  upon  a  course  of  action.  In  the  midst  of  their 
deliberations  the  Sabbath  intervened.  "  It  would  need 
the  pencil  of  a  Rembrandt,"  says  a  spectator,  "to  depict 
that  assembly  of  all  ages  and  conditions — the  patriarchs 
with  their  wives  and  families,  sometimes  seated  upon  camp- 
stools,  but  for  the  most  part  outstretched  on  the  ground  on 
the  slope  to  the  east  of  where  Paardekraal  monument  now 
stands.  Above  them  was  a  small  piece  of  level  ground 
occupied  by  the  tents  of  the  leaders.  Looked  at  from 
above,  the  spectacle  was  that  of  a  huge  amphitheatre,  with 


in  public  worship  which  are  paraphrases  of  Scripture.  This 
dividing  line  remains  to  this  day,  and  is  likely  to  continue 
to  do  so,  though  there  have  been  attempts  at  compromise. 
In  1859  the  middle  wall  of  partition  was  partially  broken 
down,  but  before  three  months  had  passed  the  leaders  of 
the  ultra-Calvinists  were  busy  rebuilding  it.  They  declared 
for  the  sole  use  of  psalms  and  paraphrases  of  Scripture, 
repudiated  any  kind  of  appeal  to  the  Cape  Synod,  and 
practically  announced  their  independence.  Thus  two  rival 
Churches  became  established  in  the  Transvaal,  and  frequent 
broils  have  been  the  result.  The  "Dopper  Church,"  of 
which  Kruger  was  always  a  warm  adherent,  is  regarded  as 
the  more  evangelical  of  the  two,  priding  itself,  as  it  does, 
on  the  stricter  orthodoxy  of  its  doctrines.  It  is  the  Non- 
conformist body,  so  to  speak,  for  it  abjures  all  outside 
control  and  interference,  and  declines  an  administrative 
connection  with  the  sister  Church  in  Cape  Colony. 

The  "  Dopper  Church  "  in  Pretoria,  of  which  we  give  a 
picture,  is  situated  opposite  what  was  formerly  the  Presi- 
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thousands  of  burghers  seated  in  irregular  rows  on  each  side, 
quietly  waiting  or  watching  the  pulpit  that  had  been  erected 
on  the  edge  of  the  little  plateau  above.  There  was  nothing 
but  a  small  table  with  a  Bible  with  a  slight  canvas  screen 
behind  it.  When  the  tall  figure  of  Mr.  van  Warmelo  rose, 
a  deathlike  stillness  fell  upon  all.  First  came  a  prayer  ; 
after  it  a  hymn.  Then  the  preacher,  standing  up,  read  the 
invitation  that  the  National  Committee  had  issued  three 
months  before  to  the  clergy  of  all  Churches,  calling  on  them 
to  support  the  people  in  the  arduous  struggle  which  was 
approaching." 

The  religious  beliefs  of  Kruger  have  been'  likened  to 
those  of  the  Puritans,  but  they  more  resembled  in  their 
rigidity  the  Scotch  Calvinism  of  the  days  of  Samuel 
Rutherford  and  Thomas  Boston.  Kruger  belonged  to  the 
Separatist  Reformed  Church  in  Holland,  commonly  spoken 
of  as  the  "  Dopper  Church."  The  differences  between  it 
and  the  Dutch  Reformed  Church  are  microscopic,  the 
principal  being  that  the  "  Doppers  "  only  use  those  hymns 


dent's  official  residence.  To  this  sanctuary  Kruger  regu- 
larly repaired  on  Sundays,  and  from  its  pulpit  he  frequently 
proclaimed  the  glad  tidings  of  salvation.  There  was  zeal 
and  earnestness  and  a  sort  of  rude  eloquence  in  his 
preaching,  and  the  burghers  who  listened  to  his  fervent 
prayers  and  to  his  sermons,  with  their  old-fashioned 
phraseology  and  their  obsolete  theology,  could  not  but  be 
struck  by  the  old  man,  who  was  a  preacher  as  well  as 
President  of  the  Transvaal  Republic.  It  is  easy  to  smile 
at  the  crudeness  of  Kruger's  religious  ideas,  or  to  point  the 
finger  of  scorn  at  his  narrowness  and  illiteracy.  Narrowness 
is  'hot  always  a  fault ;  on  the  other  hand,  let  it  not  be 
forgotten  that  broadmindedness  may  be  of  such  a  character 
as  conceivably  to  lead  to  the  utter  negation  of  principle. 
A  man  of  strong  convictions  is  always  narrow,  in  so  far  as 
his  mind  is  concentrated  upon  one  set  of  ideas,  which  for 
him  have  all  the  force  of  law.  Kruger  was  certainly 
narrow  in  this  sense,  but  he  was  not  intolerant  of  the 
opinions    of   others.       When    Dr.     Leyds    was  offered    an 
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tappointment  in  the  service  of  the  South  African  Republic, 

[be  objected  that  he  was  not   of  the  same  religion  as  the 

IPresident.     "  I  don't  care  about  your  religion,"  was  Kruger's 

'reply,  "  so  long  as  you  are  serviceable  to  the  State."     Still 

more  characteristic   is  the  following   anecdote.     In   1876 

Dr.  Jorissen  met  Kruger  (who  was  then  Vice-President)  for 

i.the  first  time.      The  latter  at  once  asked  him,  "Of  what 

ifaith  are  you  ?  "     Dr.  Jorissen  replied,  "  I  certainly  shall  not 

"tell  you."      "  Don't   you    know,"   continued    Mr.    Kruger, 

'that  a  Christian  should  always  be  ready  to  give  an  account 

of  his  faith?"     "Yes,"  answered  Dr.  Jorrisen,  "  to  those 

who  have  the  right  to  demand  such  an  account."     "  And 

haven't  I  that  right?"     "No;  I  have  not  asked  you  what 

your  faith  is."    These  outspoken  words  did  not  seem  to 

give  the  slightest  offence  to  the   Vice-President,  for  some 

months  later,  when  Dr.  Jorissen  went  to  look  for  Kruger  at 

his  house  at  Rustenburg,  the  latter,  who  saw  him  coming, 

turned  to  his  wife  and  exclaimed,  "  There's  the  man  who 

would   not  tell  me  what  his  faith  is."     This  story  recalls 

another  by  Dr.  Jorissen,  which  reveals  a  different  side  of 


Kruger's  religious  character.  One  fine  xtariight  night 
during  the  progress  of  a  voyage  to  England,  Dr.  Jorissen 
and  a  friend  were  conversing  upon  the  development 
and  structure  of  the  universe.  Kruger,  who  was  standing 
near,  suddenly  turned  round  and  said,  "  Pardon  the 
interru|)tion,  Dr.  Jori.ssen  ;  but  if  you  are  right,  I  might  as 
well  throw  my  Bible  overboard." 

What  were  Kruger's  thoughts  during  those  sad,  dreary 
years  of  exile  we  shall  probably  never  know.  Broken  in 
spirit,  his  hopes  shattered,  his  kingdom  in  ruins,  and  with  the 
shadows  lengthening,  the  old  man  must  have  brooded  much 
over  the  past.  But  amid  all  the  painful  recollections  which 
must  have  disturbed  the  repose  of  the  closing  days,  we  may 
feel  sure  that  he  still  kept  steadfast  in  the  faith  which  had 
been  his  strength  and  his  consolation  in  happier  times, 
and  that  he  passed  into  the  silent  land  in  the  full  assurance 
that  the  inheritance  that  is  laid  up  for  them  that  are  faithful 
would  be  his.  There  was  much  to  blame  in  Kruger's  life  ; 
there  was  also  much  to  admire.     Peace  be  to  his  memory. 

W.  F.  G. 


The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 
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CHAPTER    XII 


DEVELOPMENTS 


MARCELLA  returned  from  her  errand  to  find  everything 
changed.  Cook's  tickets  were  no  longer  needed  ;  the 
trunks  must  be  unpacked,  and  the  house  restored  to  its  former 
condition  Gabrielle  had  changed  her  mind.  The  journey  to 
England  was  postponed.     All  would  be  as  it  was. 

Yet  .\larcella  knew  at  once  that  everything  would  be 
different.  The  sudden  turn  of  affairs  was  bewildering;  yet  she 
was  clear-sighted  enough  to  see  what  it  meant.  Gabrielle's 
countenance,  lately  so  shadowed,  now  radiant  with  the  most 
exquisite  joy,  told  its  own  story.  Marcella  divined  that  Basil 
Theyn  had  wrought  the  change  before  she  learned  that  he  was 
in  the  house.  Judging  from  the  condition  of  his  foot  on  the 
previous  day,  she  would  have  thought  it  impossible  for  him  to 
walk  even  a  few  steps  ;  but  a  force  which  can  conquer  physical 
weakness  had  brought  him  to  Gabrielle. 

Marcella's  heart  sank  within  her  as  she  realised  what  had 
come  to  pass.  It  was  strange  that  she  could  not  rejoice 
when  she  saw  her  dear  lady  so  happy  ;  but  though  she  took 
herself  to  task  for  foreboding  evil,  she  could  not  shake  off  her 
anxiety.  Love  had  come  to  Gabrielle  as  she  had  hoped  and 
prayed  that  it  might  ;  but  the  manner  of  its  coming  did  not 
satisfy  Marcella.     She  was  not  sure  of  Basil  Theyn. 

He  seems  a  pleasant  enough  man,"  she  said  to  herself; 
"but  what  do  we  really  know  of  him  ?  Oh  !  if  he  docs  not  love 
her  as  she  deserves  to  be  loved  ;  if  he  has  come  into  her  life  to 
bring  more  pain  to  one  who  has  already  suffered  so  much,  may 
God's  curse  rest  upon  him  ! '' 

Marcella  did  not  feel  this  vehement  aspiration  to  be  wrong. 
Her  religion  comprised  a  belief  in  the  punishment  no  less  than 
in  the  forgiveness  of  sins. 

It  was  plain  that  no  shadow  of  misgiving  rested  on 
Gabrielle's  heart. 

"  I  am  so  happy,  Marcella,  so  perfectly  happy,"  she  said 
that  night  as  she  confided  to  her  maid,  as  she  brushed  her 
hair,  that  she  had  promised  to  marry  Basil  Theyn.  "  1  have 
found  the  love  that  makes  a  woman's  life  full  and  complete  and 
harmonious.     If  only  I  could  blot  out  all  the  past  !  " 

"  If  this  is  God's  will  for  you,"  said  Marcella  slowly,  "then 
He  has  blotted  out  the  past,  and  you  must  forget  the  things 
that  are  behind." 

"  Why  do  you  say  '  if,'  Marcella  ?  "  asked  Gabrielle.    "  Surely 

I  cannot  doubt  that  this  is  God's  will  for  me  ?     I  take  my  great 

happiness  as  from  His  hands,  and  give  Him  heartfelt  thanks." 

•  "  God  grant  you  are  not  mistaken,  madam,-'  said  Marcella. 

"  With  all  my  heart  I  pray  that  you  may  be  happy." 


"  That  prayer  is  answered  already,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  Oh, 
it  is  wonderful  how  things  have  come  about  !  I  feel  that  it  was 
God's  hand  that  guided  me  to  this  place.  Do  you  remember 
how  angry  I  was  with  you  that  day  when  you  suggested  that  I 
might  marry  again  ?" 

"  Certainly  I  remember  it,"  said  Marcella  ;  "  it  is  not  so 
very  long  ago.  This  has  come  about  so  swiftly.  It  is  that 
which  frightens  me." 

"Frightens  you!  Are  you  frightened,  Marcella?"  said 
Gabrielle,  turning  her  head  that  she  might  look  into  her  maid's 
face.  "  Why,  really,  you  do  not  look  pleased.  You  arc  not 
iealous,  are  you  ?" 

"  No,  I  am  not  jealous,"  said  Marcella  bluntly,  "  but  I'd  like 
to  be  sure  that  he  is  good  enough  for  you." 

"  Then  you  may  be,"  said  Gabrielle  emphatically  ;  "  he  is 
indeed  far  too  good  for  me.  It  is  I  who  am  not  worthy  to  be 
loved  by  him." 

Marcella  made  a  murmur  of  dissent. 

"  It  is  of  no  use  your  saying  anything,"  exclaimed  Gabrielle 
with  a  happy  laugh,  "  for  you  cannot  possibly  understand  hmu 
happy  I  am  and  how  utterly  I  trust  him.  There  is  only  one 
thing  that  troubles  me— and  that  does  not  trouble  me  much. 
When  I  think  how  short  the  time  is — only  six  weeks  since 
we  heard  of — the  accident — I  am  sorry  because  I  know  how 
heartless  people  will  deem  me.  But  you,  who  know  all  the 
truth,  will  not  judge  me  heartless." 

"  I  should  hope  not,"  said  Marcella  ;  "  you  know  that  I 
have  always  said  that  you  have  too  much  heart." 

"  Ah  I  not  now,"  cried  Gabrielle ;  "  my  heart  is  just 
brimming  over  with  all  the  love  and  joy  and  thankfulness 
which  fills  it.  I  shall  not  sleep  to-night  for  happiness  ;  and 
last  night " 

She  checked  herself. 

"  Last  night,"  said  Marcella,  "  you  were  wakeful  from 
another  cause.  I'm  reminded  of  the  text  which  says,  '  Weep- 
ing may  endure  for  a  night,  but  joy  cometh  in  the  morning.'" 

And  fervently  she  hoped  that  it  might  be  the  grief  and  not 
the  joy  that  had  come  in  as  a  sojourner. 

Theyn's  foot  recovered  rapidly  in  the  days  which  followed, 
during  which  he  and  Gabrielle  were  frequently  together. 
There  was  not  the  faintest  spice  of  coquetry  in  Gabrielle's 
nature.  She  did  not  play  with  her  lover,  or  make  experiments 
as  to  her  power  over  him.  She  was  proud  of  the  love  which 
had  come  to  complete  her  life,  and  looked  forward  gladly  to  the 
future  which  seemed  to  stretch  before  her,  bathed  in  golden 
light.  Yet  she  was  startled  when  Theyn  spoke  of  an  early 
marriage. 

"  Let  us  begin  our  life  together  with  the  New  Year,"  he 
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said.     "Now,   do   not   look    so    astonished,  my   darling -why 
should  we  not  ?  " 

Gabrielle  was  more  than  astonished  ;  she  was  frightened 
at  the  suggestion.  It  shocked  her  to  think  of  her  second 
marriage  following  so  soon  upon  the  dissolution  of  her  first. 
To  take  such  a  step  would  be  to  set  at  defiance  every  notion  of 
womanly  decorum.  A  widow  who  married  after  barely  three 
months  of  widowhood  !  What  would  people  say  of  her?  She 
had  not  supposed  that  the  wedding  could  take  place  till  a  year 
had  elapsed  since  Abel  Grant's  death. 

"  Oh  no  !  no  !  "  she  exclaimed  ;  "  Why,  it  is  hardly  three 
weeks  to  the  end  of  the  year  !    That  is  quite  impossible." 

"Why  is  it  impossible  ?"  he  asked  quietly.  "You  do  not  need 
to  make  any  fuss  about  clothes  or  preparations  of  that  kind. 
Why  is  it  impossible  ?" 

The  colour  rose  in  Gabriellc's  face.  "  Oh,  you  must  know 
why  I  say  so,"  she  replied. 

"Surely  you  are  not  afraid  of  Mrs.  Grundy?"  he  returned. 
"  Voie,  who  have  shown  yourself  so  brave  and  independent  ; 
you,  who  have  dared  to  dress  i/ius  ! "  And  he  touched  the 
sleeve  of  her  white  silk  blouse. 

"  Ah  I  but  it  was  because  I  thought  that  no  one  here  knew, 
and  it  did  not  matter,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  I  am  not  so  very 
brave." 

"What  does  it  matter  what  people  think?"  he  asked. 
"  They  will  know  that  you  have  given  me  your  love,  for  it  will 
not  be  possible  long  to  conceal  our  engagement.  What 
difference  will  it  make  in  their  opinion,  whether  we  wed  soon  or 
late  !  But  it  will  make  a  vast  diflference  to  me,  Gabrielle. 
Won't  you  think  of  me  ?  " 

"  I  do  think  of  you,  Basil,"  she  protested.  "  It  is  for  your 
sake  as  much  as  for  my  own  that  I  shrink  from  it.  I  do  not 
want  you  to  have  a  wife  of  whom  people  can  say  horrid  things." 

"They  will  not  dare  to  say  them  to  me,"  replied  Theyn  ; 
"and  we  cannot  hope  to  stop  people's  tongues.  I  care  not 
what  they  say,  except  that  I  do  not  wish  you  to  be  pained- 
I  will  take  you  away  from  here.  We  will  spend  the  rest  of 
the  winter  in  Rome,  if  you  like.  Or  we  might  go  farther  south  — 
what  would  you  say  to  our  wintering  in  Sicily  ?" 

"  I  don't  mind  where  it  is,"  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  mean  I 
should  be  happy  anywhere — with  you.  Sicily  would  be 
delightful,  of  course,  but " 

"  Darling,  I  will  not  listen  to  a  Au/,"  he  broke  in,  stopping 
her  lips  with  a  kiss.  "  There  can  be  no  good  reason  why  we 
should  delay  to  join  our  lives  when  we  belong  to  each  other  in 
heart  and  soul.  It  is  surely  no  consideration  for — /i/s  memory 
that  makes  you  hesitate." 

Gabrielle's  colour  deepened.  There  was  indeed  in  her 
mind  the  thought  that  she  owed  some  respect  to  the  man  whose 
name  she  had  borne  and  whose  wealth  she  had  inherited. 
Would  not  the  haste  to  which  Theyn  urged  her  add  a 
deeper  shade  to  the  shame  of  her  earlier  marriage  ?  Would  it 
not  make  it  visible  to  the  eyes  of  her  world  as  the  sordid  thing 
it  had  been  ?  If  she  so  soon  gave  up  Abel  Grant's  name,  she 
would  like  to  renounce  his  wealth  also. 

"  From  what  you  have  told  me  of  your  past  life,  it  seems  to 
me  that  you  need  not  let  the  thought  of  /«/«  influence  you," 
continued  Theyn.     "  I  think  you  have  kept  nothing  from  me. ' 

"  I  have  told  you  all  I  cduM  tell  you,"  Gabrielle  replied. 
"  I  want  you  to  understand  everything  about  me,  just  as  I 
desire  to  know  everything  about  your  previous  history.  Have 
you  told  me  all  there  is  to  tell  about  yourself  ? " 

Her  eyes  were  on  his  face  as  she  spoke,  and  she  was 
surprised  to  see  him  flush  and  his  expression  change  even 
while  his  gaze  still  met  her  own. 

"What  do  you  mean?"  he  asked  slowly.  "Do  you  doubt 
me,  Gabrielle  ? " 

"  How  can  you  ask  such  a  question  ? "  was  her  quick 
response,  while  her  grey  eyes  darkened  and  glowed.  "You 
know  it  is  no  lack  of  trust  in  you  that  makes  me  long  to  know 
every  little  thing  that  has  ever  happened  to  you." 

"  I  am  glad  you  say  'little  things,'"  he  replied,  "for  there 
was  never  anything  great  about  me  except  my  misfortunes. 
No  one  has  made  a  hero  of  me  but  my  mother." 

"  That  is  not  exactly  the  truth,"  said  Gabrielle,  smiling  ; 
"  but  I  will  let  it  pass.  At  any  rate,  you  are  a  great  painter. 
Now  please  tell  me  about  your  mother.  I  wish  I  had  known 
her." 


So  he  talked  to  her  for  a  while  about  his  mother,  and 
Gabrielle  listened  with  an  unfeigned  interest.  But  presently 
he  was  again  urging  her  to  consent  to  an  early  union. 
Gabrielle  would  give  no  promise  ;  but  she  felt  that  she  was 
wavering.  After  all,  what  did  it  matter  how  people  judged 
her?  She  need  not  mind  if  he  did  not,  who  was  now  all  the 
world  to  her.  Her  one  desire  was  to  devote  her  life  to  the 
man  who  so  needed  her  love. 

The  afternoon  was  not  over  when  Theyn  rose  to  depart. 
Gabrielle  protested  against  his  going  so  soon. 

"  Did  I  not  tell  you,'  he  said,  "  that  I  have  to  go  to 
ISordighera  by  the  five  o'clock  train  ?  I  dine  with  a  wealthy 
Canadian  there,  a  patron  of  mine  in  former  years,  who  has 
telegraphed  to  me  that  he  is  once  more  at  the  Hotel  Angst, 
and  wants  to  see  me.  I  hope  I  may  bring  him  back  with  me 
to-morrow  to  see  my  pictures.  I  shall  have  to  stay  the  night 
at  Bordighera,  because  there  is  no  train  by  which  I  can 
return." 

"  Must  you  be  away  so  long  ? "  said  Gabrielle  ;  "  I  don't  like 
the  thought  of  it.  Even  if  I  do  not  see  you,  it  is  good  to  know 
you  arc  near.  Why  could  not  your  Canadian  friend  come  to 
San  Remo  ? " 

"  Because  he  has  the  bad  taste  to  prefer  Bordighera,  I 
suppose,"  said  Theyn  ;  "but  I  tell  you  what— 1  can  drive  back 
from  Bordighera.     Shall  I  do  so  ?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  said  quickly  ;  "  I  would  not  have  you  take 
that  long  cold  drive  at  night  just  to  gratify  a  whim  of  mine. 
But  do  come  back  as  soon  as  you  conveniently  can.  Shall  I 
see  you  to-morrow  afternoon?" 

"  All  being  well,  you  will,"  he  replied,  "  and  I  hope  that  by 
that  time  you  will  have  decided  to  put  an  end  to  our  partings 
when  the  New  Year  dawns." 

Gabrielle  blushed  and  shook  her  head.  "  Don't  count  on 
it,"  she  warned  him  ;  yet  already  she  foresaw  herself  yielding 
to  his  wish. 

They  were  saying  "  good-bye "  in  the  prolonged  fashion 
peculiar  to  lovers,  when  they  were  aware  of  the  approach  of  a 
visitor.  Theyn's  hand  was  on  the  door  as  it  was  opened  from 
the  other  side,  and  a  servant  appeared  ushering  into  the  room 
Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs. 

Theyn  cast  a  swift  glance  of  comical  dismay  at  Gabrielle. 
Her  smile  was  reassuring.  She  was  too  happy  to  be  afraid  of 
Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs. 

As  he  bowed  and  stood  aside  to  let  the  lady  pass,  Theyn's 
eyes  again  sought  Gabrielle's.  Would  she  rather  that  he 
stayed  ?  She  slightly  shook  her  head  in  answer  to  his  mute 
appeal,  and  he  went. 

The  ample  form  of  Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs  seemed  to  fill 
the  little  room  as  she  advanced  to  greet  Gabrielle.  She  was 
flushed  and  breathing  rapidly,  and  it  struck  Gabiielle  that 
there  was  something  aggressi\e  in  the  rustle  of  her  sombre 
cape-trimmed  gown  and  the  sweep  of  her  long  veil. 

"My  dear  Gabrielle!"  she  ejaculated  as  she  bestowed  a 
kiss,  first  on  Gabrielle's  right  and  then  on  her  left  cheek,  after 
the  foreign  fashion  she  had  adopted  ;  "  My  dear  Gabrielle  !" 

"How  are  you,  Mrs.  Hobbs?"  said  Gabrielle.  "You  look 
tired.  Don't  sit  there  ;  take  this  seat,  it  is  more  comfortable." 
"  Oh,  my  dear  I  any  seat  will  do  for  me,"  said  Mrs.  Hobbs, 
sinking  heavily  into  the  proffered  chair  ;  "  I  am  far  from  well 
to-day,  but  I  felt  obliged  to  come  to  you.  I  felt  it  was  my 
duty,  for  your  mother's  sake  ;  and  I  am  never  one  to  shirk  my 
duty." 

"  I  am  sure  you  are  not,"  said  Gabrielle. 
"  I    reminded   myself  that   you   were    a    motherless   girl," 
continued  Mrs.   Hobbs;  "a  motherless  young  widow,  I  should 
say,  and  in  a  most  perilous  position  ;    and   I  should  be  wrong 
indeed  if  I  did  not  warn  you.'' 

"  Really  !  "  said  Gabrielle,  elevating  her  brows.  "  I  cannot 
think  what  you  mean.  I  am  aware  of  no  danger  that  threatens 
me.  On  the  contrary,  I  congratulate  myself  on  the  happiness 
of  my  present  circumstances." 

"  When  I  heard  what  people  were  saying,"  Mrs.  Hobbs 
went  on,  without  heeding  Gabrielle's  remarks,  "  I  felt  it 
behoved  me  to  keep  silence  no  longer.  I  must  deliver  my 
soul,  even  if  my  words  angered  you.  So  I  came,  and  to  think  " 
— here  she  cleverly  simulated  a  shudder — "  that  I  should  find 
that  man  here  ! " 

The  colour  flew  into  Gabrielle's  face,  and  her  eyes  flashed. 
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"Excuse    me,   Mrs.   Hobbs,"  she    said   quickly,  "I   cannot 

Bet  you  Ko  farther  without  teUinjj  you  that  you  are  speaking  of 

'one  who  is  my  dearest  friend.     I  did  not  mean  to  announce  it 

yet,  but  to  you,  as  my  motlier's  friend,  I  will  confide  that  I  have 

promised  to  marry  Mr.  Theyn." 

A  cry  of  horror  broke  from  Mrs.  Hobbs. 

"To  marry  him  !  marry  hiiiiV  she  exclaimed,  liftinj^  her  hands 
with  a  tragic  air.  "Oh,  my  poor,  unhappy  girl,  how  can  you 
have  been  so  beguiled  .'  Uo  you  not  know  that  he  is  a  most 
immoral  man.'  Has  no  one  told  you  that  he  has  a  house  at 
San  Komolo,  and  a  wife  there  who  is  no  wife?  And  you  would 
marry  him  when  your  husband  is  not  three  months  dead  I  " 

Gabrielle  had  grown  very 
white  as  she  listened,  and  an 
angry  light  had  come  into  her 
eyes.  The  very  intensity  of  her 
indignation  made  her  manner 
appear  ahuost  calm  as  she  said 
in  low,  emphatic  tones—"  You 
are  uttering  a  wicked  scandal, 
^Irs.  Hobbs.  There  is  not  a 
word  of  truth  in  what  you  say. 
Y6u  ought  to  be  ashamed  to 
repeat  such  a  story." 

"I  am  never  ashamed  to  say 
what  is  true,-'  retorted  Mrs. 
Hobbs,  "and  the  truth  it  is,  my 
dear  Gabrielle,  though  I  can 
well  believe  it  is  not  acceptable 
to  you." 

"It  is /w/ true,"  said  Gabrielle, 
raising  her  tones.  "  I  will  not 
listen  to  such  words  from  you 
or  from  any  one.  You  must 
either  apologise  for  what  you 
have  said,  or  you  must  go  away." 

"  I  cannot  apologise  for  say- 
ing what  I  know  to  be  true," 
replied  Mrs.  Hobbs,  compres- 
sing her  lips  into  their  most 
obstinate  expression.  "  I  can 
easily  believe  that  dust  has 
been  thrown  into  your  eyes  ; 
but  you  will  find  that  I  am  not 
mistaken.  I  only  hope  that 
my  warning  has  not  come  too 
late." 

"  Your  warning,  as  you  call 
it,  is  simply  an  absurdity,"  said 
Gabrielle  in  tones  that  vibrated 
with  scorn,  "since  it  is  founded 
on  an  utter  misconception  of 
certain  facts.  You  are  slander- 
ing one  of  the  best  and  noblest 
of  men,  one  whose  love  I  am 
proud  to  have  won.  Mrs. 
Hobbs,  I  cannot  listen  to  more 
words  of  this  kind.  I  must  ask 
you  to  go." 

"Certainly,  Gabrielle;  I  will 
not  force  my  society  upon  you," 
said  Mrs.  Hobbs,  rising  and 
shaking  out  her  voluminous 
skirts.  "  I  have  spoken  in 
kindness.    For  the  sake  of  your 

mother,  who  was  the  dear  friend  of  my  girlhood,  I  would  fain 
do  my  duty  by  you  ;  but  if  you  will  not  be  warned  and  coun- 
selled, my  responsibility  is  at  an  end.  You  are  about  to  set 
aside  every  canon  of  decency  that  you  may  commit  yourself 
and  your  property  into  the  hands  of  an  unprincipled  adventurer, 
whose  father  died  a  convict  in  an  English  gaol." 

The  keenness  of  the  glance  with  which  Mrs.  Hobbs  de- 
livered herself  of  this  last  statement  showed  that  she  counted 
it  her  surest  weapon. 

"  Mrs.  Hobbs,  I  will  not  hear  you."  Gabrielle's  voice  thrilled 
with  anger,  while  she  pressed  the  electric  bell  till  its  clang 
reverberated  through  the  house.  The  sound  brought  Marcella 
in  haste  to  the  room.     Her  mistress'  imperious  signal  made  her 


hasten  to  open  the  door  for  Mrs  Washington  Hobbs,  who,  with 
elaborately  maintained  dignity  and  a  consciousness  of  martyr- 
like devotion  to  <Iuty,  walked  slowly  from  the  house. 


CHAl'TER  XIII 

MADDAI.ENA 

.'\K1ICR  Mrs.  Hobbs  had  gone,  Gabrielle,  white  and  tremu- 
lous, made  a  resolute  effort  to  keep  cilm.  "  I  will  not  suffer 
myself  to  be  disturbed  by  what  she  has  said,"  was  her  thought ; 
"  it  is  really  not  of  the  least  importance  how  she  regards  Hasil. 


MK    rur    IT   UPON    MY    FINGER    BKKORE  THE   ALTAR   OK    THE   MADONNA,    IN    THE  CHURCH   OV 

SAN    RO.MOI.O" 

1  know  him  to  be  good  and  true.  It  is  not  in  her  povvcr  to 
shake  my  confidence  in  him."  • 

.So  she  sat  down,  and,  taking  up  a  journal,  made  a  well- 
sustained  pretence  of  being  absorbed  in  it  ;  but  did  not  in  the 
least  deceive  Marcella,  as  she  lingered  to  set  things  in  order, 
hoping  to  learn  in  what  way  Mrs.  Hobbs  had  offended  her 
mistress.  Marcella  had  to  quit  the  room  with  her  curiosity 
unsatisfied. 

The  door  had  hardly  closed  on  her  when  the  newspaper 
dropped  from  Gabrielle's  hands.  She  had  not  grasped  the 
meaning  of  a  single  line  she  had  read.  She  put  her  hand  to 
her  side,  conscious  of  physical  distress.  Something  seemed 
wrong  with  her  heart.     It  was  fluttering  strangely,  and  she  had 
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difficulty  in  drawing  her  breath.  Her  hands  were  deadly  cold. 
She  rose  and  went  to  the  fireplace  in  a  corner  of  the  room. 
Marcella  had  placed  fresh  wood  upon  the  hearth,  and  it  was 
blazing  brightly.  Gabrielle  sank  on  to  a  low  chair  and  cowered 
close  to  the  flames,  extending  her  hands  to  catch  the  warmth. 

"  It  is  not  true,"  she  said  to  herself  half  aloud  ;  "  I  know  it 
is  not  true.     If  it  were  I  could  not  bear  it." 

"  But  it  is  true  about  his  father,"  she  reflected  a  moment 
later.  "  Hoiv  can  she  have  learned  it?  Oh,  it  is  wicked  of 
people  to  gossip  about  such  things  !  And  to  imagine  that 
because  his  father  was  bad,  he  must  be  bad  too  !  But  whoever 
doubts  him,  I  will  believe  in  him.  Nothing  can  shake  my  faith 
in  him." 

And  yet,  though  she  knew  it  not,  already  her  faith  was 
shaken.  The  very  tenacity  with  which  she  clung  to  it  showed 
that  it  was  slipping  from  her. 

The  voice  of  Lupo,  angrily  barking  in  the  garden,  roused 
her  from  her  thoughts.  Apparently  some  creature,  probably  a 
cat  lurking  in  the  shrubbery,  was  exciting  his  indignation.  A 
minute  later  Gabrielle's  ear  caught  the  sound  of  a  train  leaving 
the  station.  It  was  the  five  o'clock  train,  and  she  remembered 
that  it  was  carrying  Basil  Theyn  to  Bordighera.  Her  heart 
grew  heavy  with  the  thought  of  the  long  evening  she  must  be 
prepared  to  spend  alone.  If  Basil  were  there  she  could  forget 
the  unpleasant  interview  with  Mrs.  Hobbs  ;  but  in  his  absence 
it  would  continue  to  haunt  her  mind. 

She  rose  with  a  sudden  restless  impulse.  The  house  was 
unbearable.  She  would  take  a  walk  ere  the  daylight  went. 
Hastily  putting  on  a  warm  wrap,  for  the  coldest  hour  of  the  day 
was  approaching,  she  passed  into  the  garden  by  the  window, 
thus  avoiding  Marcella's  observation.  She  walked  down  the 
path,  calling  Lupo  iti  subdued  tones.  He  came  out  of  the 
shrubbery,  bounded  joyfully  against  her,  and  began  licking  her 
hands.  Gabrielle  turned  into  the  arbour.  It  was  almost  dark 
beneath  its  shade  ;  but  she  lingered  there,  renewing  in  memory 
the  hour,  only  a  few  days  since,  when  she  and  Basil  had 
pledged  their  troth  at  that  spot.  His  presence  seemed  to 
pervade  its  shelter  still,  and  a  thrill  of  joy  swept  through  her  as 
she  thought  of  the  love  she  had  won. 

She  stood  for  awhile  looking  down  into  the  road,  still  astir 
with  vehicles  and  with  people  walking  on  the  promenade. 

A  low,  glad  bark  from  Lupo  made  her  turn  her  head.  She 
started  as  she  perceived  a  tall  figure  standing  at  the  entrance 
to  the  arbour.  It  was  a  woman,  and  Lupo  was  leaping  against 
her  and  licking  her  hands. 

Gabrielle's  heart  seemed  to  stand  still  within  her  as  she 
recognised  the  queenly  form,  and  the  heavy  raven-black  tresses 
adorned  by  the  scarlet  kerchief.  Even  in  the  uncertain  light 
the  dark  eyes  seemed  to  flash  as  they  met  hers. 

"  You  ! "  Gabrielle  exclaimed  involuntarily.     "  You  I  here  1  " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  the  other,  "  you  know  me  ! " 

"  Yes,"  Gabrielle  answered  in  Italian,  "  I  know  you  are  — 
Maddalena." 

"  So  !  "  exclaimed  the  contadina,  with  a  swift  gesture  and  a 
scornful  laugh,  "you  know  my  name  !  He  then  has  spoken 
of  me  ! " 

The  blood  flamed  up  in  Gabrielle's  face  from  sudden  anger. 

"  If  it  is  of  the  Signer  Pit/ore  that  you  speak  in  that  way,"  she 
said  coldly,  "certainly  he  has  told  me  that  you  are  his  model." 

"  His  model!"  exclaimed  Maddalena,  throwing  up  her  arms 
dramatically,  while  her  features  quivered  with  passion  ;  "  his 
model  indeed  !   I  am  his  wife." 

An  electric  shock  seemed  to  pass  through  Gabrielle  as  she 
heard  the  words  ;  but  the  next  moment  her  spirit  rose  in 
passionate  indignation  to  repudiate  them. 

"  How  dare  you  say  such  a  thing?"  she  demanded,  moving 
nearer  to  the  woman  and  gazing  into  her  face  with  eyes  as  dark 
and  brilliant  as  her  own.     "  It  is  false  :  you  know  it." 

"  False  !  False  that  I  am  his  wife  ! "  cried  Maddalena 
vehemently  ;  "  may  the  Madonna  forgive  you  for  saying  it  !  Do 
you  see  that  ring?"  She  thrust  out  her  brown  hand,  large, 
but  shapely,  and,  holding  it  to  the  light,  showed  a  heavy  gold 
ring  on  the  third  finger.  "  He  put  it  upon  my  finger  before  the 
altar  of  the  Madonna,  in  the  Church  of  San  Romolo.  Ask  the 
Padre  Antonio,  if  you  doubt  my  word.  He  knows  that  he 
married  us  on  the  twentieth  of  August,  five  years  ago.  Ask 
any  one  at  San  Romolo.     They  all  know  that  I  am  his  wife." 

Gabrielle  staggered  back  a  step  or  two,  then  sank  upon  one 
of  the  chairs  that  stood  within  the  arbour,  while  the  contadina 
continued  her  passionate  utterance — 


"Madonna  niia  !  I  hope  I  know  that  I  am  his  wife.  Ah  ! 
and  he  loved  me  before  you  came  to  bewitch  him  with  your 
dainty  little  form,  your  tiny  feet,  your  pretty  gowns.  Ah  yes,  he 
loved  me,  for  [  nursed  him  when  he  was  ill  with  fever,  and  he 
would  have  died  of  it  had  it  not  been  for  me  and  mother. 
When  he  was  getting  better  he  said  :  '  Maddalena,  I  owe  my 
life  to  you,  and  you  shall  be  my  wife  ;  for  I  have  not  met  with  a 
better  woman  than  you  since  I  lost  my  mother.'  Oh  !  I  was  so 
happy  that  day  I  and  all  the  days  that  followed  till  you  came 
and  tempted  him  to  be  false  to  me.  Oh  !  how  I  hate  you  ! 
Before  ever  I  saw  you,  I  knew  that  some  one  was  drawing  him 
from  me.  I  felt  that  his  love  was  growing  cold.  I  knew  that 
it  was  for  a  woman  that  he  wanted  that  dog.  He  would  not 
have  taken  so  much  trouble  about  it  else.  Oh,  how  I  hated 
you  when  I  saw  you  with  him  that  day  at  Bussana  ! " 

"  Ah  ! "  said  Gabrielle,  with  a  shiver,  as  the  woman  paused 
in  her  torrent  of  words  from  sheer  lack  of  breath  ;  "then  it  was 
you  I  saw,  and  you  threw  down  that  stone  on  purpose  ? " 

"  It  is  true,"  cried  the  woman,  throwing  out  her  arms,  while 
a  fierce  light  shone  in  her  eyes  ;  "  I  wanted  to  kill  you.  I 
hated  you  for  stealing  his  love  from  me.  Bah  !  what  is  there  in 
that  pale,  baby  face,  and  undersized  form  that  he  should  prefer 
you  to  me?  It  must  be  witchcraft.  I  would  kill  you  now,  you 
little  witch,  if  I  could  ! " 

Gabrielle  seemed  hardly  to  hear  the  cruel  words.  Her  arms 
were  on  the  table  and  her  head  had  fallen  forward  on  them. 
She  made  no  reply,  and  her  silence  increased  the  rage  of  the 
other  woman. 

"Why  don't  you  speak?"  she  cried.  "What  is  the  matter 
with  you  ?     Do  you  want  me  to  kill  you  ?" 

"  I  think  you  have  killed  me,"  said  Gabrielle  faintly  as  she 
raised  her  head.  But  she  spoke  in  English,  and  Maddalena 
failed  to  understand  her. 

"  Will  you  tell  him  what  I  have  said  ? "  she  demanded  ; 
"  will  you  drive  him  farther  from  me  ?  May  the  Madonna's 
curse  rest  on  you  if  you  do  !  " 

Gabrielle  looked  the  passionate  woman  steadily  in  the 
face. 

"  You  need  not  curse  me,"  she  said  very  low.  "  If  what 
you  say  is  true,  I  ain  cursed  already.  But  I  cannot  quite 
believe  it  yet.  Basil  Theyn  is  my  friend.  I  thought  him 
good  and  true.  I  have  promised  to  be  his  wife.  I  cannot 
think  that  he  would  have  dared  to  speak  to  me  of  love,  if  what 
you  say  is  true." 

"  It  is  true,"  exclaimed  Maddalena.  "  I  swear  to  you  by  the 
Madonna  that  every  word  I  have  uttered  is  true.  Ask  him  if  it 
is  not  true  ;  let  him  deny  it  if  he  dare.  So  you  have  promised 
to  be  his  wife,  have  you  ?  But  you  cannot  marry  him,  for  he  is 
my  husband." 

"//  mio  marito,"  the  woman's  last  words,  echoed  dully 
through  Gabrielle's  brain  for  some  moments  ere  she  spoke. 

"  No,"  she  said  at  last,  as  if  speaking  to  herself,  "  I  cannot 
marry  him.     It  is  impossible.     That  dream  is  over." 

Then,  turning  to  Maddalena,  she  said  slowly  :  "  You  need 
not  be  afraid  ;  I  will  not  interfere  with  you  ;  I  will  not  destroy 
what  happiness  you  have.  There  is  little  enough  in  this  world, 
God  knows." 

"You  will  not  try  to  part  us  ?"  asked  the  woman  eagerly. 

A  deep  flush  of  shame  mounted  to  Gabrielle's  forehead. 

"  Most  certainly  not,"  she  replied.  "  What  do  you  take  me 
for  that  you  ask  the  question  ?  Do  you  think  I  want — your 
husband?  But  now  will  you  leave  me  to  myself?  You  have 
said  what  you  came  to  say  ;  please  go." 

The  wave  of  the  hand  which  accompanied  the  words  left 
Maddalena  in  no  doubt  as  to  their  meaning  ;  but  ere  she 
obeyed  she  bent  nearer  and  searched  the  lady's  face  with 
her  keen  dark  eyes.  The  gipsy  strain  in  her  blood  made 
her  quick  to  read  faces.  She  studied  Gabrielle's  till  she 
was  convinced  of  her  sincerity.  Then,  with  a  sweeping 
reverence,  suggestive  of  mockery,  Maddalena  turned  away, 
and  Lupo  followed  her  to  the  gate  of  the  villa. 

Gabrielle's  head  sank  down  again  upon  her  hands.  After 
some  minutes  she  roused  herself,  and,  moving  like  one  in  a 
dream,  and  benumbed  with  cold,  walked  slowly  towards  the 
house.  She  entered  as  she  had  quitted  it,  by  the  window. 
Not  many  minutes  had  passed  since  she  went  out,  but  as 
she  seated  herself  again  by  the  glowing  fire  it  seemed  to  her 
that  she  had  grown  old  in  the  interval.  A  deadly  faintness 
crept  over  her,  and  when  Marcella  entered  a  little  later  she 
found  her  mistress  stretched  unconscious  on  the  hearthrug. 


(To  be  continued) 
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The  Home  Department 


Result  of  "Suggestions  for  Future 
Competitions  " 

This  hns  apparently  been  a  popular  competition,  judj^in;,'  by 
the  niinil)er  of  papers  sent  in.  Many  of  tlie  siigj;estions  are 
excellent,  but  comparatively  few  competitors  sent  in  six 
that  were  really  good  and  workable.  Most  of  the  papers  had 
two  or  three,  but  the  rest  would  be  lacking  in  newness,  or  of 
little  interest,  while  others  were  controversially  inclined— and 
we  must  have  peace  in  The  Home  Department  !— and  otherwise 
unfit. 

The  prize  has  been  difficult  to  award,  so  many  competitors 
being  of  nearly  equal  merit.  Finally  it  has  been  divided 
between  the  four  who  had  the  largest  number  of  good  and 
feasible  suggestions  in  their  papers.  A  single  copy  of  the 
Literary  Lives  Series  will  be  sent  to  each  of  the  following  : 
Miss  Kinnihurgh  Andkrson, 

Milford-on-Sea, 

Hants, 
Ifor- 

SUGGESTIONS   FOR  COMPETITIONS. 

1.  Give  three  definitions  of  true  politeness,  either  quotations 
or  original. 

2.  What  do  you  consider  tlie  qualities  that  make  a  successful 
minister .' 

3.  Give  a  short  essay  on  "  Tact." 

4.  Define  the  characteristics  of  a  man  who  lives  for  Number 
One. 

5.  Which  monthly  magazine  do  you  consider  most  worthy 
of  introduction  to  your  family,  and  why  .''    • 

6.  Describe  the  sermon  that  has  made  the  greatest  im- 
pression upon  your  life,  who  preached  it,  and  how  did  it 
affect  you  ? 

To- 

MlSS  E.  L.  M.-^SON, 

The  Rowans, 

Knowle, 

Warwickshire, 
for— 

1.  The  best  description  of  "A  Garden  that  I  should  like 
to  own." 

2.  The  best  short  story  suggested  by  a  sunset. 

3.  What  is  your  favourite  occupation,  and  why  ? 

4.  The  best  paper  on  "My  Ideal  Room." 

5.  The  best  passage  on  "  music "  taken  from  any  British 
author. 

6.  An  account  of  "  The  first  visit  I  remember  paying." 
To— 

Miss  L.  DORSON, 

Fern  Dale, 

Hilton  Road, 

Mapperly, 

Nottingham, 
for  - 

1.  Which  is  your  favourite  text  in  the  Bible,  and  why  ? 

2.  Which  season  of  the  year  do  you  like  best,  and  why? 

3.  Write  down  the  funniest  anecdote  you  have  ever  heard. 

4.  Give  the  best  definition  of  a  "  gentleman "  you  can, 
naming  two  of  your  favourite  characters  in  fiction. 

5.  If  you  consider  the  British  Monthly  a  good  magazine, 
give  six  reasons  for  your  doing  so. 

6.  Word-making  competition.  By  using  all  the  letters  in 
the  words  THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY,  how  many  words  can 
you  make  ? 

And  to— 

Mr.  p.  Fitzgerald, 

127,  Fitzroy  .Street, 

Cambridge, 
for- 

1.  A  short  appreciation  of  the  town  or  neighbourhood  in 
which  you  live. 

2.  What  character  in  secular  history  approaches  nearest 
to  your  ideal  man  ? 

3.  Excluding  Stratford-on-.\von,  to  what  place  would  you 
prefer  to  make  a  literary  pilgrimage  ? 


4.  Set  of  six  four-line  verses  most  suitable  for  Chiistmas 
cards, 

5.  Best  metrical  version  of  a  short  set  psalm. 

(1.   Heads  of  a  sermon  you  would  like  to  hear  preadieil. 
Next   in    order    of   merit    come    Mr.    F.    Hern   «ith    the 
following  : 

1 .  A  short  account  of  a  holiday  Sunday. 

2.  A  short  account  of  the  most  famous  church  I  have  visited. 

3.  Lines  that  have  helped  me,  and  how  ? 

4.  The  finest  passage  of  English  prose  I  know. 

5.  My  favourite  quotation  :  («)  poetry,  {!/)  prose. 

6.  How  I  spent  the  Chrisliiuu  holidays. 

Second  in  order  of  merit  comes  Miss  F.  Bain  with — 

1.  Write  a  short  description  of  a  fortnight's  holiday  with  a 
Kodak. 

2.  Give  a  list  of  the  six  best  books  to  read  during  the  holiday- 
time. 

3.  Describe  the  picture  which  has  impressed  you  most 
during  your  lifetime. 

4.  Write  a  paper,  not  exceeding  one  hundred  words  in  length, 
telling  clearly  what  the  Japanese  will  gain  if  the  war  closes  in 
their  favour. 

5.  Stale  briefly  the  best  and  quickest  way  of  acquiring  the 
German  language  at  home. 

6.  Write  a  sonnet  on  "  Twilight,"  which  may  be  original  or 
copied. 

Next  come  Mr.  H.  P.  Ellis,  Mr.  A.  Scott,  Rev.  G.  W. 
Turner,  Mr.  S.  L.  Brooke,  Mr.  H.  Lack,  and  Miss  M.  Lewis. 

I  hope  from  time  to  time  to  make  use  of  many  of  the  best 
suggestions  sent  by  all. 


Quotation  Competition. 

In  the  quotation  competition  only  a  few  took  part,  and  none 
succeeded  in  naming  more  than  four  of  the  authors  quoted  from. 
The  prize  will  therefore  not  be  awarded. 

The  correct  list  of  name  is  George  Herbert,  Herrick, 
Tennyson,  Emerson,  Scott,  and  Lowell. 


New  Competitions 
No.  I 
For  next  month  we  will  use  Miss  Anderson's  second  sug- 
gestion, and  a  prize  of  a  copy  of  "  The  Tree  in  the  Midst,"  by 
Greville  Macdonald,  M.D.,  will  be  offered  for  the  best  paper  on 
"  What  do  you  consider  are  the  qualities  which  make  a  success- 
ful minister  ? "     Not  to  exceed  five  hundred  words  in  length. 

No.  2 

Another  prize  (a  copy  of  "  Mary  Queen  of  Scots,  from  her 
Birth  to  her  Flight  into  England,"  by  D.  Hay  Fleming)  will  be 
given  for  the  best  paper  on  "My  Ideal  Room,"  suggested  by 
Miss  Mason.  This  must  not  exceed  seven  hundred  and  fifty 
words  in  length. 

All  papers,  addressed  "Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  must  reach  the  office  on  or 
before  September  i.  Name  and  address  of  competitor,  and 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each,  and  one  side  of 
the  paper  only  must  be  written  on. 


Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


A  Bad  Complexion 

There  are  many  kinds  of  bad  complexions,  of  course— the 
muddy,  the  spotty,  the  sallow,  the  too  highly  coloured,  etc.,  etc. 
It  would  be  impossible,  as  well  as  wrong,  to  class  them  all  under 
one  heading,  implying  that  the  same  advice  would  apply  to 

them  all. 

Hut  at  any  rate  the  following  hints  will  apply  to  the  first 
three,  and  should  help  much  in  remedying  a  state  of  things 
which  must  to  any  woman  be  a  mortification  and  a  trouble.     It 
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takes  more  than  a  strong  mind  to  rise  above  a  bad  complexion, 
and  it  is  no  sign  of  conceit  that  a  woman  feels  it  a  lasting 
trouble  and  a  shadow  on  her  life. 

A  really  bad  complexion  is,  she  feels,  an  eyesore  to  others 
even  more  than  to  herself  ;  it  is  a  constant  offence  to  eye  and 
taste,  it  cannot  be  concealed,  as  can  scanty  locks,  bad  teeth, 
and  other  defects.  Hut  a  good  deal  can  be  done  to  improve  it, 
and  one  of  the  first  things  is  to  see  to  it  that  the  teeth  are  sound 
and  in  perfect  working  order.  No  complexion  can  be  good  for 
long  where  the  teeth  are  defective,  for  if  the  teeth  cannot  do 
their  work  and  masticate  food  well,  indigestion  is  sure  to  follow, 
and  with  it  an  endless  train  of  ills— flushings  of  the  face,that 
make  the  sufferer's  life  a  miscrj'  ;  a  red  nose,  which  will  make 
her  shun  all  social  life  and  long  for  the  privacy  and  seclusion 
of  a  hermit,  to  mention  only  two  of  the  consequences. 

Every  one  who  has  bad  teeth  should  allow  herself  no  rest  or 
pause  until  she  has  been  to  a  dentist  and  had  her  mouth  put  in 
good  order.  There  is  no  element  of  pride,  forsooth,  in  seeking 
the  help  of  artificial  teeth  they  are  as  much  a  necessity  as  a 
crutch  to  a  cripple  or  glasses  to  the  shortsighted. 

A  muddy  complexion,  or  that  sallowness  which  is  so  un- 
becoming, are  sure  signs  that  the  health  is  not  what  it  should 
be,  and  the  victim  should  at  once  set  about  seeking  out  the 
causes  and  finding  remedies.  The  most  usual  are  bad  teeth 
and  indigestion,  constipation,  and  want  of  fresh  air  and 
exercise. 

Of  the  teeth  I  have  already  written,  and  no  words  can 
exaggerate  the  importance  'of  this  point.  Of  indigestion  and 
how  to  prevent  or  remedy  it,  one  could  write  pages  ;  but  at  the 
same  time  each  person's  digestion  is  a  law  unto  its  possessor, 
that  is  to  say,  one  cannot  apply  hard-and-fast  general  rules,  for 
what  helps  one  harms  another. 

It  is  a  safe  general  rule,  though,  for  those  afflicted  with  the 
kind  of  "bad  complexion"  of  which  I  am  writing^,  that  they 
should  avoid  all  malt  liquors,  sugar,  much  milk,  new  bread, 
cakes,  pastry,  or  anything  rich  and  greasy,  soups,  or  sweets. 

For  those  who  suffer  from  constipation  a  baked  apple  or  two 
taken  at  supper  or  the  last  thing  at  night  is  an  excellent  remedy, 
and  has  been  known  to  cure  where  most  other  things  have 
failed  ;  or,  if  able  to  digest  it — which  some  cannot — a  small 
saucer  of  well-cooked  oatmeal  porridge  and  treacle,  or  honey. 
A  glass  of  water,  hot  or  cold,  before  breakfast  ought  to  be 
taken  with  the  utmost  regularity  ;  this  is  most  important.  With 
meals  all  drink  should  be  avoided  until  the  very  end.  Milk 
is  not  a  suitable  drink  to  be  taken  with  a  meal  ;  it  is  meat  and 
drink  in  itself. 

It  is  imperative  that  every  effort  be  made  to  get  a  great 
deal  of  walking  exercise  ;  in  cases,  though,  where  it  is  impossible 
to  do  so,  a  good  quantity  of  fruit-  particularly  grapes,  prunes, 
figs,  and  oranges— should  be  eaten.  Vegetables,  too,  ought  to 
form  a  large  item  of  diet,  stewed  celery  being  particularly  good, 
also  boiled  Spanish  onions.  Fruit  taken  before  or  with 
breakfast  acts  upon  the  blood  and  digestion,  and  improves  the 
complexion  very  much. 

Fresh  air  is  always  most  important.  Life  should  be  lived 
as  much  as  possible  out  of  doors,  and  windows  be  kept  open 
night  and  day.  15ody  clothing  and  bed  clothing  must  be  warm 
in  winter,  but  never  heavy  and  unventilated.  Cleanliness  is 
another  important  factor  in  the  curing  of  a  bad  complexion  — 
cleanliness  of  clothes  and  person.  A  daily  bath  should  never  be 
missed,  and  the  water  must  be  soft :  for  the  face  this  is  most 
essential,  and  if  it  is  naturally  hard  it  must  be  boiled  and  let  go 
cold  before  being  used.  Rimmel's  Toilet  \'inegar  is  a  delightful 
toilet  article  ;  it  softens  the  water  and  braces  the  skin. 

Sufferers  who  live  in  the  country  should  never  omit  to  make 
a  good  supply  of  elder-flower  water  for  outward  application  ;  it 
is  so  very  beneficial  to  the  skin. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

M.  r$.  C. — A  nice  simple  tart  which  comes  in  usefully  for 
cold  lunches  or  suppers  is  Lemon  Tart.  Hutter  a  dish  and 
line  with  light  paste.  Well  beat  the  yolks  of  three  eggs,  and 
mix  with  them  the  juice  of  one. large  lemon.  Melt  an  ounce  of 
butter  in  a  saucepan,  and  dissolve  in  it  two  ounces  of  brown 
sugar.  Mix  all  well  together,  and  pour  in  to  the  dish.  Bake 
in  a  quick  oven  until  the  paste  is  cooked. 


Laijy-Uiri). — I  do  not  know  where  you  can  get  Chili 
Vinegar  more  cheaply  than  at  the  stores  you  name,  but  I  feel 
sure  you  would  find  it  much  less  expensive  to  make  it  at  home, 
especially  as  you  use  so  much.  It  is  quite  easy  to  do.  Buy  a 
few  ounces  of  red  chillies,  bruise  them,  and  put  them  into  a 
bottle  that  will  hold  about  a  gallon  of  liquid  ;  fill  the  bottle  or 
jar  with  vinegar,  and  cork  down  well.  It  will  be  ready  for  use 
in  about  a  week. 

F.  H. — Thank  you  for  your  letter.  I  liked  the  first  three 
of  your  suggestions  very  much,  and  hope  to  use  them  soon  ;  but 
the  last  three  were  not  good  enough  for  a  prize.  Number  5, 
for  instance,  could  hardly  be  made  a  competition  of,  and 
the  same  applies  to  Number  4.  Number  6  is  better,  but  not 
sufficiently  original. 

E.  L.  M.  Very  glad  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  again. 
Five  of  your  suggestions  were  good,  three  of  them  especially. 
I  liked  Number  6  best  of  all.  Number  2  was  the  weak  spot  in 
your  production,  but  competitors  may  like  it  better  than  I  do. 
At  any  rate  I  hope  a  great  number  will  try  it  one  day.  I  am 
sorry  you  could  not  put  your  finger  on  the  other  authors. 
Those  quotation  competitions  require  not  only  a  wide  knowledge 
of  poets  and  their  work,  but  a  large  collection  of  their  works. 
I  think,  though,  the  mental  exercise  is  good  for  one  ;  and  while 
searching  for  one  gem,  one  often  finds  many  others,  if  not  the 
one.  I  have  not  been  able  yet  to  trace  the  beautiful  verses 
you  quoted. 

K.  A. — Some  of  your  suggestions  will  prove,  I  think,  very 
acceptable  to  us  all.  The  poorest  of  them  was  Number  5,  the 
point  being  so  completely  a  matter  of  taste,  one  could  hardly 
know  for  what  to  award  a  prize. 

L.  D. — Most  of  my  competitors  have  done  as  you  have  — 
begun  well,  but  weakened  towards  the  end  of  their  list. 
Number  6,  for  instance,  while  it  might  amuse  some,  holds  no 
element  of  interest  or  improvement,  besides  which  it  was  very 
much  overdone  a  few  years  since.    Your  first  four  are  better. 

Flora. — The  lines  are  from  a  poem  by  Whyte  Melville 
called,  "  If  I  were  a  Queen."  It  is  a  light,  pretty  little  poem, 
but  of  no  very  great  merit,  I  think.  The  lines  yo:i  quote  are 
the  first  two  of  the  first  verse.     The  whole  of  the  verse  runs  : 

If  I  were  a  queen   I'd  make  it  a  rule 

For  women  to  govern  and  men  obey. 
And   holililedelioys  to  he  kept  at  school, 

And  elderly  gentlemen  hi<lden  away. 
But  mai<ls  should  marry  at  sweet  sixteen^ 

If  I  were  a  queen,  if  I  were  a  queen. 

I'.  F. — Three  of  your  suggestions  are  amongst  the  best  I 
have  had,  and  I  am  looking  forward  to  seeing  them  in  use. 
Number  3  would  be  excellent  ;  only  as  it  stands  it  does  not  pro- 
vide a  point  for  competition.  If  you  had  said  "  For  the  best  ■ 
paper  on  'what  place  would  you  prefer  to  make  a  literary  ' 
pilgrimage  to  ?' "  that  would  have  done  ;  or  had  you  added  the 
words  "and  why?"  to  your  question.  Number  2  and  Num- 
ber 6  have  somewhat  the  same  lack  ;  you  do  not  give  the  point. 
Number  5  ought  to  bring  in  a  large  number  of  papers  when  we 
use  it. 

15.  R.  R. — Of  course  I  do  not  mind  answering  another 
question  "so  soon,"  as  you  put  it.  I  am  always  delighteil  to 
help  correspondents  as  far  as  lies  in  my  power,  and  I  hope  none 
will  ever  hesitate  to  ask  me. 

Can  any  reader  help  li.  K.  K.  to  find  the  author  of  the 
following  lines  ? — 

O  sad  estate 
Of  human  wretchedne.^s  ;  so  weak  is  man, 
So  ignorant  and  blind,   that  did  not  Cod 
Sometimes  withhold  in  mercy  what  we  ask. 
We  should  be  ruined  at  our  own  request. 

F.  B. — Two  of  your  suggestions  I  liked  \ery  much,  par- 
ticularly Number  3.  They  were  none  of  them  complete  failures, 
but  mediocre,  with  the  above  exception.  Nund^er  6,  for  in- 
stance, is  not  new  at  all,  as  something  very  like  it  has  been 
done  several  times  before  by  Bkitish  Monthi.v  readers  ;  one 
or  two  of  the  others  seem  scarcely  suitable.  I  hope  you  were 
successful  at  the  concert,  and  not  nervous.  1  know  the  town 
well,  and  enjoy  visiting  it  ;  the  country  is  so  lovely  all  round. 
Your  own  town  is  far  lovelier,  of  course,  in  itself;  any  one  is 
indeed  fortunate  to  be  able  to  live  in  it.  I  shall  hope  to  hear 
again  soon  from  you,  and  have  more  papers. 
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NO   FLUE    18   REQUIRED. 

Supplied  to  His  Majesty  The  Kinc;.  h.k.h.  Thk  Duki: 

uF  CoNKAUflH  r,  H.M.  Hoard  of  Works,  tlie  Mansion  House. 
the  Krtiik  of  Hngland,  etc.,  etc. 

To  Ih:  obtained  of  all  Ironmongers,  Store-,  Cas  Companies,  or  ot 

^^\  S-   CLARK   &  CO.,   Patentees  &  Makers 
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Beauty. 


ICILMA  FLUOR  CREAM,  Natures  harmless  coirp'exion  loiic 
imnifdia'clv  restores  the  de.ivat.-  pearly  hues,  and  prevents  the  skin  from' 
b.cominir>hiny  when  warm.  Del  ciouslv  perfumed.  Cools  and  cleanses 
H.  tiles  or  tubes,  is.  Send  2d.  sUmps  for  two  samples  (different  8cenl«i 
ICII.MA  CO.,  Ltd.  (Dept.  17), 


I4».  Oray's  Inn  Road,  London,  W.C. 
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ASTHMA 
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FREE 


I'Jk"''  *  o"  ,"°''''n«  '°  Pfve  the  value  of  Hinltsman's  I 
As  hma    Kehe.er  in  As.h.na.  Bronchili,.    WhoZ"! 
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PALMERS 

BREAKFAST 

BISCUITS 


Daintiness  Itself. 
We!conie  at  all  Meals. 

Pein,  Crisp,  Wholesome. 
Abundant  in  nutrition.  Dainty 
and  d  geslive.  Suitable  (or  use 
with  butter,  cheese,  preserves, 
potted  meats,  soups,  tea,  coffee 
or  cocoa.  An  agreeaWe  substit- 
ute for  bread  or  toast.  Order 
some  from  your  Grocer  to-day. 


Works  by  the  Rev.  Prof.  James  Denoey,  D.D. 

THE    DEATH     OF    CHRIST.      Its 

Place  and  Interpretation  in  the  New  Tesfament. 

Hy  Jamks  Dknnky,  D.U.,   I'rofessor  of  New  Testament 

I«»ngiiage,  Literature,  and  Theolt^y,  United  Vree  Cliurcli 

College,  Gla^ow.    Fourth  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  We  may  sayat  one,-  that  thevohime  is  the  work  of  a  mo»t  powerful 

and  accomplishe,!  theologian.    Dr.  Denney  is  a  NewTe&t.ment  scholar 

of  the  fir»t  rank,  and  moves  easily  umonf(  the  critical  problem,  now 

present  to  the  minds  of  scholars.     His  lone  throUKhout  i.  that  of  calm 

•eriousness.  .  .  .  Dr.  Dennej's  book  will  take  rank  with  that  ff  Dr. 

Dale,  and  ranks  highcras  a  masterpiece  of  ex,  gesi8."—flM'/i«/i  irtet/v. 

THE      ATONEMENT     AND     THE 

MODERN    MIND.      Kifth    Thousan.l.       Crown    Svo, 

clolh,  2s.  6d. 
"  Professor  Denricy  is  well  known  as  a  New  Testament  scholar  of 
ripe  insight  and  wide  learning,  whose  writing,  are  always  (baiacter. 
ised  by  depth  and  seriousness."— GMan/rV/,,. 

STUDIES  IN  THEOLOGY.  Lectures 

delivered    In    Chicago    Theolos:ical    Seminary. 

Kighth  Kdilion.     Crown  8v<>,  clolh,  $s. 

"  A  series  of  luminous  and  illuminating'  studies  c  f  rundamental  ete- 

liicnts.  .  .  .  Wc  have  se'^n  no  book  t'ora  lon^  time  which  has  imprerscd 

IIS  Eo  much  as  successfully  rombininK  the  old  and  the  new  in  tneolo^y 

'11  a  living  unity  of  peisonal  fuith  and  reasonnblc  conviction. ' -y^fton/. 

THE  EPISTLES  TO  THE  THESSA- 

LONIAN5.     I'ourlh  lidilion.     Crown  Svo,  cloth,  jj.  (xL 

"As  an  expositor  we  are  able  to  sav  that  Mr.  Dennev  seems  to  have 

entered  very  fully  into  the  rpirtt  of  the  Apostle  Paul,  and  lo  have 

Miccceded  in  expressing  very  clearly,  and  impressing  very  forcibly,  lite- 
i:eneral  meaning;  of  the  Apostle'd  words.  ...  It  is  a  very  ably  wntti  n 
work,  and  one  which  i;*  well  calculated  to  make  the  A(H»<^tlt'»  leachin;; 
in  these  two  epi&tles  inoic  intclliKibte  and  more  telling."     S<*ttttnfit*. 

THE  SECOND  EPISTLE  TO   THE 

CORINTHIANS.  Third  Kdition.  Crown  8vo,cIoih,  7j.  6./. 

"  Mt .  Dcnnfv's  commentary  is  a  misterly  one  in  every  respect.     Its 

rxc^fcsiN  of  the  text  is  exact  and  thorough  ;  its  use  i-f  Ine  bent  rxp*  si* 

lors  moat  helpful ;  its  nnil  conclusion  |:enerj||y  cunvinciitg.*'~.l/(/A«>- 

ihst  Titufs. 

GOSPEL    QUESTIONS    AND    an- 
swers.   .Second  IMiiion.    Chith,  u.  U. 

"  Dr.  Dcnney's  style  is  graceful  and  lurid, and  aJmirably  fit.  hi.  clear 
and  well  balanced  thought." — Gttts^um  HtntU. 

IIODDER  &  STOUGHTO.N,  n,  Faterncter  Row.  Lond..n,  E  C. 
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Quil.L-1'EN. — You  are  quite  right.  Hood  did  write  the 
parody  on  Thomson's  poem.  The  parody,  or  "  new  version," 
begins  : 

Come,  gentle  Spring  I  elhereal  mildness,  come  ! 

O  !  Thomson,  void  of  rhyme  as  well  as  reason, 

]Iow  could'st  thou  thus  poor  human  nature  hum? 

There's  no  such  season. 

1  am  very  pleased  to  be  of  any  use  in  the  matter.  It  must  be 
very  difficult  to  get  all  the  books  you  require,  placed  as  you  are 
in  such  an  ungetatable  part. 

Apologetic. — Why  choose  such  a  pseudonym  ?  There  is 
no  need  to  adopt  that  attitude  of  mind.  There  is  much  that 
may  be  said  for  the  verses  ;  they  are  not  mawkish,  and  they 
show  freshness  of  thought.  They  are  carefully  written,  too- 
Have  you  ever  sent  any  verses  to  Chambers's  JoKriian.  If  not, 
you  would  be  wise  to  do  so.  They  use  a  good  deal  of  verse  in 
the  course  of  the  year.  I  expect  you  know  you  must  not 
e.xpect  much  remuneration  ;  for  verse  it  is  always,  for  some 
mysterious  reason,  very  small. 

J.  P.  W. — I  will  consider  your  suggestion  ;  the  same  idea 
had  occurred  to  me.  I  should  be  very  sorry,  too,  if  original 
poetry  competitions  were  discontinued.  I  think  there  is  no 
fear  of  its  happening. 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents  and 
answer  any  questions  in  these  columns. 


The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  first  prize  in  the  "  Sea  "  competition  is  awarded  to — 
Bessie  Hevgate  (aged  16), 

39,  Tenison  Road, 

Cambridge, 
for  a  large  sheet  containing  a  beautifully  painted  drawing  of  a 
ship  in  the  centre  and  little  paintings  at  the  corners.     Bessie's 
texts  are  very  nicely  chosen. 

The  second  prize  goes  to — 

UOROTHY  BALL.\NTVNE  (aged  8), 

19,  Chepstow  Road, 

Croydon. 

Dorothy  has  painted  two  big  ships  and  two  little  ships  sailing 
upon  a  green  sea.  Her  texts  are  neatly  written,  and  altogether 
the  work  is  splendidly  done  for  her  age. 

I  have  pleasiue  in  awarding  Honourable  Mention  to — 

Kathleen  Warren,  Greta  L.  Yeo,  Charlie  Griffiths,  Bertha 
Caroline  Dorothea  Reed,  Hilda  Currie  Martin. 

Kathleen  Warren's  painting  was  very  good,  and  nearly  won 
a  prize. 

Harry  Lord  sends  a  nice  letter  from  King  William's  Town. 
He  says  : 

"  I  have  no  brother  to  play  with  me,  so  I  amuse  myself 
with  two  fox-terriers  father  gave  me.  I  have  taught  them 
to  do  tricks  ;  they  can  jump,  skip,  beg,  climb  trees,  play 
football  and  hide-and  seek.  When  they  are  veiy  naughty  they 
catch  the  fowls  ;  then  I  have  to  whip  them.  You  will  not  want  a 
long  letter,  so  I  will  close." 

I  wish  you  had  written  a  longer  letter,  Harry.  Thank  you  so 
much  for  the  photograph  of  yourself  and  your  friend  and  the 
two  dogs.  Now  I  know  what  you  are  like.  Please  write  again, 
and  won't  your  friend  write  to  me,  too  ? 

Alberta  Gray  has  written  quite  a  clever  little  letter  telling 
nic  all  about  her  dolls.  "  The  best  of  all,"  she  says,  "  I  like  my 
black  doll  ;  he  has  very  fuzzy  hair,  and  I  call  him  Nigel.  He 
is,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  very  naughty  indeed  sometimes,  and  slaps 
the  other  dolls,  but  1  am  trying  to  teach  him  good  manners." 

I  am  so  glad  Lilian  Williams  and  William  Robert  Merries 
liked  their  prizes. 

In  reply  to  Clladys  Wilberforce,  I  am  sorry  I  cannot  print 
all  her  puzzles  ;  but  it  is  very  good  of  her  to  have  sent  so  many, 
and  I  give  three  of  them  : 

Single  Acrostic 
My  initials,  read  downwards,  form  the  name  of  a  country  : 
An  animal. 
A  vowel. 
A  flower. 


The  same  flower. 

The  name  of  our  Queen. 

A  hero. 

A  girl's  name. 

RlUDLEMEREE 
My  first  is  in  soft,   but  not  in  sweet ; 
My  second's  in  grain,  but  not  in  wheat ; 
My  third's  in  village,  but  not  in  street ; 
My  whole  is  something  good  to  eat. 

Beheaded  Word 

I  am  a  noun  ;  behead  me,  I  am  pretty  and  useful ;  behead  me  again, 
and  I  am  one  ;  again,  and  I  am  a  French  pronoun  ;  again,  I  am  a 
vowel. 

(;iadys  Gunn  has  now  got  eight  hundred  and  forty  picture 
postcards.  What  a  great  many,  Gladys  !  I  should  like  to 
look  through  your  album. — May  Thorburn  tells  me  that  she  is 
collecting  blue  and  white  china,  which  makes  her  room  look  so 
pretty.  I  think  it  is  a  very  nice  idea.  May.— William  Fox  is 
having  holidays  at  Grantown-on-Spey,  and  wonders  if  any  other 
British  Monthly  children  are  there;  he  would  like  to  meet 
them  if  so. 

I  am  sorry  I  cannot  print  Rhoda  Gairs'  letter  ;  it  is  too  long 
to  get  in  this  month,  Rhoda,  but  I  will  give  an  extract : 

"  I  wish  so  much  1  could  have  entered  for  the  "Sea"  com- 
petition, but  I  had  no  time  to  do  it.  I  have  been  working  very 
hard  at  school,  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  I  have  won  three  prizes — 
first  French,  first  dictation,  and  third  sewing.  I  mean  to  be  a 
teacher  when  I  grow  up,  and  have  a  lovely  school  of  my  own. 
I  adore  teaching,  and  have  a  Sunday-school  class  of  children 
of  nine  years  old.  I  am  only  sixteen.  I  like  preparing  the 
children  for  examinations,  and  am  glad  to  tell  you  that  last  time 
they  all  passed,  though  I  scarcely  thought  they  would.  I  should 
send  you  my  photo  if  I  had  one.  I  am  tall,  with  rather  long 
dark  hair,  which  I  do  in  a  plait,  and  turn  up  and  tie  with  a 
black  hair-ribbon." 

Rhoda  must  write  again,  I  enjoyed  her  letter. 

I  hope  Dorothy  Willis  will  try  this  month's  competition, 
and  was  sorry  to  hear  of  her  disappointment.  But  perscveie, 
Dorothy,  and  you  must  win  at  last. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  letters  from  you  all  describing 
your  holidays,  which  I  hope  were  very  enjoyable. 

AUNT   MATTY. 


Text  Competition 

FlVIi  incomplete  texts  are  given  below.  Two  beautiful  books 
are  offered  for  the  best  solutions.  Give  the  references,  and 
write  out  the  complete  texts. 

The hills  rejoice  on  every  side. 

Strength  and  — —  are  in  his  place. 

1  say  unto  thee,  arise. 

Fifty made  he  in  one . 

Woe  unto  you and  Pharisees. 

Papers,  with  name,  age,  and  address  clearly  given,  to  be  sent 
to  "Aunt  Matty,"  British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster 
Row,  London,  before  September  i. 


Willie  Ashton's  Toothache 

Willie  .-\shton  had  not  done  his  arithmetic  home  work. 

"And  I  won't  do  it,"  he  said  to  himself,  flinging  the  tattered 
book  across  the  room.     "  Six  horrid  sums  !  " 

You  will  see  from  this,  little  readers,  that  Willie  was  some- 
times a  very  naughty  boy.  He  was  ten,  and  he  went  to  the 
(Irammar  School  at  Middlington.  Arithmetic  was  the  subject 
he  hated  most  of  all  ;  and  he  was  bottom  of  the  class. 

"  Let  me  see,"  said  Willie,  frowning,  "  to-morrow  is 
Wednesday — three  days  before  Saturday.  "  Oh,  if  I  only  had 
a  holiday  to-morrow  !  If  I  only  needn't  go  to  school  !  1  want 
to  finish  that  story-book  Dick  Wakeford  lent  me,  and  to  mend 
my  engine,  and  to  do  heaps  of  things."     He  pondered  for  five 
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minutes.     "  How  could  I  get  out  of  going?"  he  asked  himself. 
"  If  I  don't  go  I  needn't  do  the  sums." 

Little  readers,  he  thought  of  a  way.  When  his  mother 
came  in  to  call  him  to  tea  she  found  Willie  lying  on  the  sofa. 

"  What's  the  matter,  dear  ?  "  said  she. 

"  Oh,  mother,  I've  very  bad  toothache.  I  don't  feel  well," 
said  naughty  Willie. 

This  was  absolutely  untrue.  (You  will  see  how  Willie 
suffered  for  his  naughtiness,  though,  presently.) 

Mother  was  very  kind  and  sympathetic.  "  Let  me  look  at 
the  tooth,"  said  she  anxiously.     "  Which  is  it,  darling  ?  " 

"At  the  back,  here,"  mumbled  Willie,  a  little  ashamed 
already.     He  pointed  to  a  tooth,  and  Mrs.  Ashton  said  : 

"  Yes,  dear,  it  is  certainly  a  bad  tooth.  Poor  boy  !  I  will 
bring  your  tea  up  here.     Then  you  must  go  to  bed." 

Willie  lay  very  still  on  the  sofa.  A  tray  with  tea  and  bread 
and  butter  came  up  from  the  dining-room.     There  was  no  jam 

"  Send  up  some  strawberry  jam,  please,"  said  Willie  to  the 
housemaid.  He  forgot  that  people  with  toothache  ought  not  to 
have  sweet  things.  Mrs.  Ashton  sent  up  a  message  that  he 
had  better  have  plain  bread  and  butter  that  evening. 

Pretending  to  have  toothache  was  not  quite  so  much  fun  as 
Willie  had  intended.  It  was  stupid,  for  instance,  to  have  to  go 
to  bed  so  soon. 

"  But,  at  any  rate,  I  sha'n't  go  to  school  to-morrow,  and  I 
needn't  do  the  suras,"  he  said  to  himself  consolingly,  as  he  lay 
in  bed  watching  the  setting  sun  through  the  window,  and  feeling 
his  conscience  pricking  him  not  a  little. 

"  How's  the  pain,  dear  ?  "  said  mother's  tender  voice. 
"  Oh,  better — no,  much  the  same,"  was  the  hasty  answer. 
"  You  look  hot,"  said  mother,  stooping  to  arrange  the  pillow. 
"  I  sha'n't  let  you  go  to  school  to-morrow  unless  you  are  quite 
yourself  again.     Have  you  said  your  prayers  ? " 
"  Not  yet,  mother." 
I  ♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

P  Next  morning  Willie  (who  had  slept  rather  badly)  had  break- 
fast in  bed.  It  was  a  great  relief  to  lie  back  and  reflect  that  he 
need  not  get  up  and  face  the  angry  arithmetic  master.  Yet  it 
was  not  quite  so  enjoyable  as  he  fancied.  Mother  had  insisted 
on  painting  his  gum  with  iodine,  and  Willie  had  vigorously 
objected. 

"  It's  nasty  stuff,  mother.     I  don't  want  it." 
"  But  if  it's  going  to  stop  the  pain,"  said  mother,  with  one  of 
her  sweetest  looks.     "  Come,  dear,  open  your  mouth." 

At  lunch-time  mother  looked  in  again  to  say,  "  If  you  are 
better,  you  should  get  up  now." 

"  But  I'm  no/  better,"  said  Willie  fretfully. 

"  Isn't  the  pain  gone  yet  ?  " 

"  No,  not  nearly,  mother."  He  thought  of  afternoon  school. 
Was  it  possible  mother  meant  him  to  go  ? 

He  had  lunch,  and  was  getting  rather  tired  of  staying  in  bed, 
when  footsteps  were  heard  on  the  stairs  outside.  Mrs.  Ashton 
entered  with  a  stranger,  a  tall  man  with  eyeglasses. 

"  Willie,  this  is  Mr.  West,  the  dentist.  I  met  him  in  the 
town,  and  he  kindly  came  up  to  have  a  look  at  the  tooth.  Sit 
up  in  bed,  and  let  him  see." 

Willie  grew  pale  with  fright.  "  I  don't  want  to,"  he  said 
feebly. 

"  Come  now,  my  little  man,"  said  the  terrible  Mr.  West ;  and 
Willie  had  to  obey. 

"  A  very  bad  tooth,  madam,"  said  the  dentist,  after  a  few 
moments'  scrutiny.     "  He  had  best  have  it  out." 

"  I  thought  so,"  said  mother,  nodding. 

"  If  you  bring  him  round  to-morrow  morning  to  me ," 

said  the  dentist. 

"Mother!"  cried  Willie,  frightened  out  of  his  wits,  "my 
tooth's  not  aching  ! " 

♦  *  ♦  ♦  ♦ 

Well,  it  was  all  explained,  with  many  tears.  Mrs.  Ashton 
was  shocked,  but  firm.  Willie  went  to  the  dentist  the  next  day, 
and  paid  the  penalty.     (It  hurt  very  much  indeed.) 

"  But  are  you  sorry  for  telling  the  lie,  Willie  ? "  said  his 
mother,  when  it  was  all  over.  "  Are  you  sorry  for  deceiving 
me  ?  That  is  what  I  want  you  to  be  sorry  for."  I  want  you  to 
learn,  once  for  all,  that  wrongdoing  always  brings  unhappiness 
with  it." 

Which,  little  readers,  is  very  true. 


WHY  DO  THE  PUBLIC  BUY  VI-C0C0A7 

Do  you  know  that  your  mental  health  depends  very 
much  on  your  bodily  health,  and,  therefore,  on  your  food  ? 
Thousands  of  people,  who  first  tried  Vi-Cocoa  as  an 
experiment  and  now  use  it  daily,  have  ascertained  this  fact. 

We  again  rei^eat  that  not  only  your  physical  health  and 
strength  depend  on  the  proper  regulation  of  your  diet,  but 
also  your  moral  character  and  your  intellectual  and  com- 
mercial progress. 

"  Then  I  will  try  Vi-Cocoa,"  you  say — and  then  forget 
to  do  so,  although  we  are  daily  publishing  the  striking 
testimony  of  men  and  women  who  confirm  our  statement 
that  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  is  indeed  the.  perfect  Food 
Beverage  of  the  People. 

There  is  no  cheaper  or  better  article  on  the  market. 
It  is  sold  by  ail  grocers  and  stores,  in  bd.  packets,  and 
9*/.  and  is.  6d.  tins ;  or  you  can  try  it  absolutely  free  by 
writing  (a  postcard  will  do)  to  Vi-Cocoa,  Ltd.,  60,  Bunhill 
Row,  London,  E.C.,  for  a  dainty  sample  tin. 


Things  Worth  Noting 

Robinson's  Barley. — A  very  desirable,  and  at  the  same 
time  quite  inexpensive,  infants'  food  will  be  found  in  Robinson's 
Barley,  a  preparation  which  is  made  by  the  well-known  firm 
of  Messrs.  Keen,  Robinson  &  Co.,  Ltd.,  and  which  can  be 
procured  from  almost  any  grocer  or  chemist.  Dr.  Pye  H. 
Chavasse  speaks  very  highly  of  this  preparation  in  the  book 
for  mothers,  and  it  is  generally  recommended  by  both  the 
medical  profession  and  press.  It  is  just  a  plain,  pure  food 
free  from  chemical  additions,  and  contains  those  properties  so 
necessary  for  forming  bone  and  muscle  in  young  infants.  It 
is  very  easily  and  quickly  prepared,  and  can  be  employed  in 
many  ways  other  than  as  an  infants'  food— such  as  barley  water, 
as  a  summer  beverage,  and  for  invalids ;  also  for  making  custards, 
blanc  mange,  and  other  dainty  dishes.  Robinson's  Patent 
Groats  is  another  preparation  which  should  find  its  way  into 
every  home.  It  makes  excellent  gruel,  and  as  a  porridge 
forms  a  most  palatable  dish  for  breakfast,  both  for  children 
and  adults.  In  this  form  it  can  be  taken  and  enjoyed  by  those 
who  do  not  care  for  ordinary  oatmeal  porridge. 

Eiffel  Tower  Lemonade.— A  good  summer  beverage 
has  during  the  past  weeks  certainly  been  indispensable  in  every 
home.  Almost  every  housewife  has  a  recipe  for  home-made 
lemonade,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  she  will  produce  a  more 
delicious  or  economical  beverage  than  that  known  as  Eiffel 
Tower  Lemonade.  A  ^\ei.  bottle  of  this  wholesome  preparation 
makes  two  gallons  of  delicious  lemonade,  and  no  trouble  is 
involved  or  time  wasted  in  the  making.  It  is  not  over-acid 
or  over-sweet,  and  really  does  quench  the  thirst.  Almost 
every  grocer  stocks  it,  and  enough  to  make  two  gallons 
costs  only  4^d. 

A  Household  Necessity.— During  the  dull  damp  weather 
the  housewife  finds  it  no  easy  matter  to  keep  the  wood  of  the 
furniture  brilliant.  The  wardrobe,  sideboard,  and  other  con- 
spicuous articles  require  constant  polishing,  and  possibly  the 
expenditure  of  a  great  amount  of  labour  means  that  the  articles 
remain  bright  for  but  a  few  hours.  Stephenson's  Furniture 
Cream  is  a  preparation  which  has  a  reputation  not  only  for 
polishing  with  very  little  labour,  but  for  imparting  a  lasting 
brilliance  to  furniture,  etc.,  even  in  the  dampest  of  weather. 
It  should  find  its  way  into  every  home,  especially  as  a  jar 
costs  but  a  trifle,  and  most  stores,  ironmongers,  and  oil 
merchants  stock  it 
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A  MISSIONARY  BOOK  ON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  LINE. 

A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze. 

Being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Slianghai  through  the  Central  Kingdom  to  Burma. 
By    WILLIAM    EDGAR    GEIL. 


W  Grgnt  William  Edgar  Geil,  the  .\uthor  of   "  A  Yankee 

''  on  the  Yangtze,"  is  a  great  traveller.     He  is  the  only 

"(orOVsllcr      ''^'"S  ""^n  »ho  has  crossed  both  China  and  Tropical 

'     Africa,   and   was  the  first  traveller  to  go  up  the 

Yangtze  on   a   native  gunboat  accompanied    by   a 

Mandarin  specially  appointed.      His  was  the  first 

gunboat  flymg  the  American    flag  to  ascend  the 

rapids  and  pass  through  the  magnificent  gorges  of 

the  great  Yangtze  River. 

He  accomplished  a  journey  of  fifteen  hundred 
miles  on  the  Yangtze,  thence  over  seven  hundred 
miles  across  the  lofty  mountains  of  far  Western 
China,  and  the  vast  Western  plateau  to  Yunnan  Fu. 
His  travels  then  took  him  Westward  through  the 
province  of  Yunnan,  visiting  villages  of  the  wild  men 
of  the  mountains,  the  Kacbins  and  the  Shans,  and 
crossing  the  Nanpoung  River  into  British  Burma. 
3ir€t)lir  to  ^^'  ^^''  ^^^  afforded  conspicuous  courtesies  by 
^  ''  the  Imperial  Chinese  Government  and  had  oppor- 

CTlticS  of        tunities  both  novel  and  important.     He  was  granted 
■'         long  interviews  with  Viceroys  and  other  high  officials. 
t^issiotlf  "^  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze"  affords  a  complete 

view  of  Chinese  character,  the  opium  question  is 
dealt  with,  as  well  as  a  hundred  other  important 
problems  regarding  the  Celestials.  There  is  con- 
siderable caustic  for  careless  critics  of  Christian 
missions,  and  strong  statements  concerning  mis- 
sionary work  in  China  given  as  the  result  of  the 
personal  ol)ser\ation  of  this  great  traveller. 

WITH  100  ILLUSTRATIONS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  6/- 


f7?  boo/i 
wits  a 
great 
purpose. 


This  is  a  book  with  a  great  purpose,  unlike  any 
other  book  of  travel  ever  publish^  :  a  missionary 
book  on  an  entirely  new  line.  The  volume  contains 
the  Sacred  Edict  in  the  beautiful  characters  of  the 
Chinese,  with  a  translation  from  the  pen  of  S.  I. 
Woodbridge,  the  great  Chinese  scholar  who  trans- 
lated "  Chin.Vs  Only  Hope." 

At  the  head  of  each  chapter  is  a  proverb  in  the 
Chinese  language  along  with  a  translation  by  Wood- 
bridge.  These  quotations  are  very  much  to  the 
point,  and  add  to  the  value  of  the  volume.  The 
initial  drawings  are  by  a  Chinese  artist  of  con- 
siderable ability,  and  have  been  prepared  especially 
for  this  work.  There  are  one  hundred  full  page 
illustrations,  nearly  all  of  which  are  from  the  Author's 
own  camera,  .\mong  others  of  intense  interest  may 
be  named  the  Caves  of  the  BarlKiri.-in5,  represent- 
ing colossal  human  faces  cut  in  the  rock  over  four 
thousand  feet  above  the  tide.  The  publishers  have 
inserted  several  maps  which  are  perfectly  up-to.datc, 
and  add  greatly  to  the  importance  of  this  remarkable 
book. 


tfX  QUineCl         "  A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze  "  is  indeed  prepared 

.        r    ^  throughout  on  the  scale  of  a  guinea  book,   tmt  in 

bOOK  for  order  that  it  may  have  a  great  circulation  in  all  parts 

^-1  of  the  glotie  it  has  tieen  decided  to  issue  it  at  the 

O/  "  popular  price  of  Six  Shillings. 

WITH  100  ILLOSTRATIOHS  FROM  PHOTOGRAPHS,  5/- 
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T  is  extremely  gratifying  to  learn,  as  we  have  done,  that 
the  Chalmers  Number  was  one  of  the  most  successful 
of  recent  issues.  In 
all  parts  of  the 
country,  and  es- 
pecially in  Scotland, 
it  met  with  hearty 
acceptance.  Such 
warm  appreciation  of 
our  efTorts  is  most 
encouraging,  and  we 
can  assure  our 
readers  that  neither 
time,  trouble,  nor 
expense  will  be 
spared  to  enhance 
still  further  the  at- 
tractiveness of  The 
British  Monthi.y, 
and  thereby  increase 
its  popularity. 


Dean  Hole,  who 
died  at  Rochester 
last  month  at  the 
advanced  age  of 
eighty-five,  was  a 
man  of  varied  tastes 
and  aptitudes.  He 
was  famous  as  a 
rose  grower ;  he  was 
at  one  time  an 
enthusiastic  rider  to 
hounds  ;  he  was 
something  of  an 
artist,  something  of 
a  poet,  and  much 
of  a  humorist.  Of 
Dean   Hole's    power 


PAotu  hj  Russell  &•  Sons 

THE  LATE  DEAN  HOLE,  OF  ROCHESTER 


as  a  poet  the  following  verses  contributed  to  the  Cornhill 

Magazine,  under  Thackeray,  are  a  favourable  specimen:  — 

MABEL 
I 
In  the  Sunlight  ! 
Little  Mab,  the  woodman's  daugliter,  singing  by  the  brooklet's  side, 
With  her  playmates  singing  carols  of  the  holy  Easter-tide  ; 
And  the  primrose  and  the  violet  make  sweet  incen«e  for  the  choir, 
In  the  springlight,  when  the  roses  hide  the  thorns  upon  the  briar. 

II 

In  the  Lamplight  ! 
With  a  proud  defiant  beauty,  Mab,  the  fallen,  flaunts  along. 
Speaking  sin's  words,  wildly  laughing,  she  who  sang  that  paschal  song; 
And  a  mother  lies  a-dying  in  the  cottage  far  away. 
And  a  father  cries  to  Heaven,  "  Thou  hast  said,  '  I  will  repay.'  " 

III 
In  the  Moonlight  I 
By  the  graveside,  in  the  churchyard,  Mabel,  where  her  mother  sleeps, 
Sick  at  heart,  and  wan  with  weeping.  Easier  vigil  sadly  keeps  ; 
There  the  lost  sheep,  torn  and  bleeding,  trailing  thorns,  with  piteous 

bleat, 
And  the  Shepherd,  Who  has  found  her,  as  her  mother  prayed,  shall  meet. 

But   his   greatest  eminence   was   attained  as   a   preacher. 

Always  a  man  of 
devout  temper  and 
firm  convictions,  he 
laboured  in  a  country 
parish  for  many  years 
without  making  a 
distinct  mark  as  a 
clergyman.  Sudden- 
ly, and  almost  acci- 
dentally, he  found 
out  that  he  could 
preach  extempore. 
From  that  time  a 
new  life  opened  out 
to  him.  He  became 
one  of  the  most 
popular,  persuasive, 
acceptable,  and  use- 
ful preachers  in  the 
Church  of  England. 
His  services  were 
everywhere  in  re- 
quest, and  he 
laboured  to  the  ut- 
most of  his  power. 
Dean  Hole  was  never 
so  great  as  when  he 
was  addressing  an 
audience  of  working 
men.  His  geniality, 
his  profound  and 
unafTected  sympathy, 
and  his  earnestly 
delivered  message 
captivated  such 
audiences.  But  he 
was     almost    [every- 
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A   SCOTTISH   ECCLESIASTICAL  CHART 

where  acceptable,  though  it  is  said  that  he  did  not  succeed 
in  pleasing  Queen  Victoria.  Dean  Hole  was  beginning  to 
be  old  when  he  received  his  preferment,  but  he  laboured 
indefatigably  to  the  last  in  promoting  the  interests  of  the 
cathedral  and  diocese  of  Rochester.  His  was  a  very 
innocent,  very  happy,  and  very  useful  life. 

The  accompanying  chart  may  serve  to  simplify  to  many 
of  our  readers  the  intricacies  of  the  ecclesiastical  history 
of  Scotland.  The  divisions  of  the  National  Church  began 
when  Charles  H.,  in  violation  of  his  promises,  tried  to  force 
episcopacy  on  the  Scots.  A  large  section,  represented  by 
nearly  four  hundred  ministers,  refused  to  conform,  and 
were  "  outed  "  :  they  became  the  lleformed  Presbyterians — 
the  Church  of  the  Covenanters.  In  1733  four  ministers, 
headed  by  Erskine,  left  the  Established  Church,  and  in  a 
few  years  their  following  was  a  large  and  influential  one. 
This  secession  and  "  The  Relief,"  which  followed  twenty 
years  later,  were  protests  against  moderatism  and  lack  of 
spiritual  freedom.  The  first  secession  soon  split  on  the 
question  of  the  Burgess  oath,  which  involved  a  pledge  to 
support  "  the  true  religion  presently  professed  within  this 
realm."  And  ere  the  close  of  the  century  each  of  the 
Churches  thus  formed  had  divided  into  "  Auld  Lichts " 
and  "New  Lichts."  Thus  in  1800  there  were  six  Churches 
in  Scotland  beside  the  Establishment.  The  nineteenth 
century  was  the  age  of  unions.  In  1843  the  large  majority 
of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  for  reasons  akin  to  those  of  the 
Associate  and  the  Relief,  deliberately  laid  aside  its  State 
connection;  and  into  this  Free  Church  came  also  the 
Auld  Lichts  and  the  Reformed  Presbyterians.     Meanwhile 


the  New  Lichts  joined  the  Relief  to  form  the  United  Pres- 
byterian Church ;  and  in  the  last  year  of  the  century  the 
union  of  the  Free  and  the  "U.P.  "  was  consummated — a 
union  which  has  undoubtedly  proved  a  blessing  to  both 
Churches,  and  will  yet  have  epoch-making  consequences 
for  the  country.  The  Scottish  Churches  may  be  compared 
in  the  number  of  their  respective  charges  as  follows  :  Church 
of  Scotland,  1,392  charges  ;  United  Free  Church  of  Scot- 
land, 1,637  charges;  Free  Church  of  Scotland,  31  ministers 
and  70  vacant  congregations ;  United  Original  Seceders, 
28  charges;  Reformed  Presbyterian  Church,  11  charges. 

The  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  preached  at  Lynton,  North 
Devon,  on  August  25.  It  cannot  be  often,  if  ever  before, 
that  he  has  addressed  two  congregations  on  the  same  day 
in  two  different  buildings  which  have  both  been  the  recent 
gift  of  one  man  to  one  town.  Yet  owing  to  the  rare 
liberality  of  Sir  George  Newnes,  Bart.,  M.P.,  to  one  of 
"  the  twin  villages "  of  Lynmouth  and  Lynton,  such  was 
the  case  when  Mr.  Campbell  conducted  the  opening 
service  in  the  new  Congregational  Church  in  the  morning, 
and  in  the  afternoon  preached  in  Lynton's  new  Town  Hall. 
Quick  to  use  the  impressions  of  the  hour,  keenly  alive  to 
the  beauty  of  Devon,  the  minister  of  the  City  Temple 
delivered  a  splendid  sermon  on  the  moral  teaching  of  the 
story  of  the  Transfiguration,  and  its  value  for  the  humblest 
of  us  to-day. 

The  Rev.  Edward  Isaac,  who  is  at  present  on  a  visit  to 
this  country,  is  one  of  the  most  eminent  and  popular  Baptist 
ministers  in  Australia.  He  was  born  in  Bristol,  his  father 
being  an  honoured  deacon  at  Bethesda  Chapel  during  a 
great  part  of  Mr.  Miiller's  ministry  there.  After  taking  his 
theological  course  at  the  Pastors'  College,  Mr.  Isaac,  in 
1 88 1,  accepted  an  invitation  to  conduct  evangelistic  services 


THK    new    congregational    CHURCH,    THE    GIFT    OF    SIR 
GEORGE  newnes,  BART.,  M.P.,  TO  LYNTON,  NORTH  DEVON 

QPBNKD    BY   T)jE   REy.    P.    J.    CaMPBELL   ON    AUGUST   25 
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in  Australia,  and  visited  the 
various  colonies  with  most 
gratifying  results,  many  hundreds 
joining  the  Churches.  Subse- 
quently he  settled  as  pastor 
■  of  a  large  Baptist  church  in 
Melbourne,  his  labours  being 
abundantly  blessed.  In  1902 
there  swept  over  Melbourne, 
and  indeed  Australia,  a  great 
revival  movement.  Urgent  in- 
vitations from  all  parts  came  to 
the  Central  Mission  Committee 
for  united  missions.  Resigning 
his  charge,  Mr.  Isaac  threw 
himself  heart  and  soul  into  the 
work  of  evangelisation,  and  he 
helfjcd  largely  in  giving  the 
much-needed  impetus  to  spiritual 
religion  throughout  Australia. 
Prior  to  his  departure  for 
England,  several  papers  printed 
long  sketches  of  Mr.  Isaac's 
career.  "  Few  names,"  said  a 
writer  in  the  Southern  Baptist, 
"are  better  known,  not  only  in  our  own  denomination, 
but  throughout  Christian  circles  in  the  Colonies,  than 
that  of  our  friend  the  Rev.  Edward  Isaac.  Those  who 
know  him  most  intimately  do  not  wonder  that  he  is 
so  generally  esteemed  and  loved."  Mr.  Isaac,  who  is  an 
ex-President  of  the  Baptist  Union  of  Victoria,  has,  during 
his  stay  in  England,  occupied  the  pulpits  of  East  London 
Tabernacle,  Regent's  Park  Chapel,  Christ  Church  (Rev. 
F.  B.  Meyer's),  and  several  in  the  provinces. 


REV.   EDWARD  ISAAC 
A  Prominent  Australian  Baptist  now  visiting  this  Country 


Dr.  Henry  Van  Dyke  had  a  very  interesting  visit 
to  Scotland  during  August,  and  was  the  guest  for  some 
days  of  Mr.  Andrew  Carnegie  at  Skibo  Castle.  He 
visited  the  beautiful  Killarney  district  in  Ireland,  and 
returned  to  town  in  September,  sailing  by  the  Oceanic 
with  his  two  daughters  in  time  to  enjoy  the  first  beauties 
of  October  in  his  country  home  among  the  highlands 
of  the  Hudson. 
Professor  Van  Dyke 
is  one  of  the  most 
influential  men  in 
America.  In  1882 
he  became  pastor  of 
the  Brick  Presby- 
terian Church,  New 
York,  where  he 
laboured  for  eighteen 
years.  He  has  rare 
gifts  as  a  mediator, 
and  rendered  invalu- 
able services  in  the 
General  Assembly 
when  the  revision  of 
the  Confession  of 
Faith  was  under  dis- 
cussion.      In     1893 


was  unanimously  adopted  by 
the  Assembly  at  Lm  Angeles, 
in  California.  The  Professor 
describes  the  Act  as  not  unlike 
that  of  the  United  Free  Church 
of  Scotland,  but  more  compre- 
hensive and  thorough.  As  a 
literary  man  Dr.  Van  Dyke 
early  won  success.  The  first 
book  of  his  that  attracted  at- 
tention was  one  on  the  poetry 
of  Tennyson.  Other  popular 
books  by  Dr.  Van  Dyke  are 
"  Little  Rivers,"  with  its  charming 
glimpses  of  an  angler's  joys ; 
and  "The  Gospel  for  an  Age's 
Doubt,"  a  contribution  to  apolo- 
getics which  has  been  specially 
useful  for  young  men.  Next 
month  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton  are  to  publish  a  volume  of 
poems  from  his  pen.  Some  years 
ago  he  was  appointed  to  the 
newly  founded  Chair  of  Literature 
in  Princetown  University.  It  is 
said  that  no  one  in  the  United  States  occupies  so  remark- 
able a  position  as  Dr.  Van  Dyke  in  the  two  worlds  of 
the  Church  and  Literature.  It  is  interesting  to  remember 
that  long  ago,  when  Professor  Elmslie  left  the  Presby- 
terian Church  at  Willesden,  this  brilliant  young  American 
was  invited  to  become  his  successor. 

We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  a  group  of  the  Con- 
gregational ministers  of  the  Durham  and  Northumberland 
Union.  The  photograph  was  taken  on  the  occasion  of  the 
annual  picnic,  which  was  held  at  Lambton  Castle,  the  seat 
of  Lord  Durham.  The  names  of  the  ministers  are  as 
follows.  Top  row,  beginning  at  the  left :  Rev.  W.  Jones, 
assistant  to  the  late  Rev.  G.  H.  R.  Garcia,  at  the  Villiers 
Street  Institute,  Sunderland;  Rev.  A.  B.  Tebb,  C.C.  of 
Winlaton;  Rev.  J.  Groat,  Gateshead;  Rev.  R.  Crookall, 
Chester-le-Street ;  Rev.  A.  J.  Fearnley,  East  Boldon;  Rev. 

F.  Adams,  Wallsend ; 
Rev.  H.  J.  Phillips, 
East  Boldon.  Bottom 
row,  from  the  left : 
Rev.  S.  T.  Butler, 
Fellingon-Tyne,  who 
recently  accepted  a 
call  to  Long  £)aton, 
Nottingham;  Rev. M. 
Gray,  South  Shields, 
whom  Dr.  Parkerused 
to  speak  of  as  the  high 
priest  of  Congrega- 
tionalism ;  Rev.  R.  G. 
Hughes,  St.  Paul's, 
Newcastle;  Rev.  J.  H. 
Paterson,  Bath  Lane, 
Newcastle ;  and  the 
Rev.  T.  Webster,  ot 


the   Declaratory  Act      group  of  Durham  and  northumberi-and  congregational  ministers      Sunderland. 
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More  than  thirty  years 
ago  the  heart  of  Great  Britain 
was  thrilled  by  the  news  of 
Dr.  Livingstone's  death.  In 
the  centre  of  the  great  Africa 
which  he  loved  so  well,  and 
in  a  little  thatched  hut,  the 
noble  missionary  passed  away, 
attended  only  by  two  native 
"  boys,"  who  were  among  the 
most  faithful  of  his  followers. 
These  two  "  boys,"  Chumah 
and  Susi,  brought  the  body 
of  their  master  home  to  this 
country,  and  it  was  interred 
in  Westminster  Abbey.  While 
in  Scotland  they  stayed  with  the  late  Dr.  James  Young 
at  Kelly  House,  Skelmorlie,  and  during  their  visit  there,  in 
September,  1874,  they  built  in  one  day  and  a  half,  in  the 
private  gardens  of  Dr.  Young's  estate,  the  little  hut  shown 
in  the  photograph,  as  a  facsimile  of  that  in  which  Dr. 
Livingstone  died.  Susi,  the  last  of  these  two  "boys,"  died 
in  Africa  in  the  spring  of  1891.  The  hut  still  stands  in  a 
complete  state  of  preservation.  Entering  by  the  little  door, 
one  finds  on  the  right-hand  side  a  low  couch  of  straw,  which 
was  all  that  the  missionary  had  for  a  resting-place. 

We  have  pleasure  in  reproducing  a  photograph  of  Mrs. 
Berrington,  of  the  village  of  Cardington,  in  Bedfordshire, 
who  was  104  years  of  age  in  July.  She  is  the  oldest 
Methodist  in  the  world,  and  still  attends  the  chapel  at 
the  pretty  little  village  in  beautiful  Bedford.  Last  year 
she  sat  down  with  the  rest  to  the  Harvest  Festival  tea,  and 


A   RELIC  OF   LIVINGSTONE  ON   THE   BANKS  OF  THE  CLYDE 


THE  OLDEST   METHODIST   IN  THE  WORLD-MRS.  BERRINGTON, 
OF  CARDINGTON,  AGED   104 


evidently  enjoyed  herself  as 
only  Methodists  can  at  tea 
meetings.  She  is  greatly  re- 
spected at  Cardington,  and 
has  been  a  life-long  Wesleyan 
Methodist. 

General  Booth,  who 
forms  the  subject  of  our 
Presentation  Plate,  has  con- 
cluded his  motor-car  tour 
from  Penzance  to  Aberdeen, 
which  has  resembled  a  royal 
progress  more  than  anything 
else.  It  was  a  brilliant  idea, 
worthy  of  the  resourceful  and 
organising  mind  of  the  General,  and  it  will  go  far  to 
popularise  the  Salvation  Army,  and  to  give  it  a  new  lease 
of  life.  During  the  course  of  the  tour  the  General  was 
brought  into  touch  with  many  thousands  of  all  sorts  and 
conditions,  and  he  was  invariably  received  with  the  utmost 
cordiality.  One  of  the  most  striking  features  of  the  tour 
was  the  huge  gatherings  which  the  General  addressed  from 
day  to  day,  and  evidently  with  the  minimum  of  fatigue. 
The  statistics  he  gave  in  Aberdeen  were  absolutely  appalling. 
There  has  been  no  evangelistic  tour  of  such  gigantic  pro- 
portions and  carried  out  on  the  lines  he  adopted  since  the 
days  of  Whitefield  and  Wesley.  The  Grand  Old  Man  of 
the  Salvation  Army  addressed  164  meetings,  with  speeches 
averaging  70  minutes  in  length,  and  in  nearly  fifty  places 
lie  was  accorded  a  civic  welcome.  General  Booth's  im- 
pressions of  the  tour  have  a  ring  of  cheery  optimism.  He 
thinks  that  the  masses  of  the  people  have  improved,  and 
that  they  are  better  physically  and  morally. 


Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

The  best  three  photographs,  with  accompanying  para- 
graphs, sent  in  for  the  October  competition  were  of  equal 
merit.  We  are  therefore  awarding  Half  a  Guinea 
each  to— 

Miss  Hilda  Brown, 

1,  Broomhill  Avenue, 

Partick,  Glasgow, 
for  a  photograph  of  "Livingstone's  Hut";  to — 
Mr.  Morlev  Adams, 

Winterbourne  House, 

Alston  Road,  Ipswich, 
for  a  photograph  of  "The  Oldest  Methodist  in  the  World"; 
and  to — 

Mr.  R.  F.  Reynolds, 

Lynton, 

North  Devon, 
for  a  photograph  of  "  Lynton  Congregational  Church." 

We  hope  to  receive  mnny  photographs  for  our  Novem- 
ber Competition.  The  latest  date  for  sending  in  is 
September  30.  Prizes  of  One  Guinea  and  Half  a 
Guinea  will  be  awarded  for  the  best  two  piiotographs 
with  accompanying  paragraphs,  and  Five  Shillings  will 
be  paid  for  each  of  the  other  photographs  by  our  readers 
which  appear  in  the  November  Number. 
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THE  LATE  MR.  ALlJf:KMAN    FINCH, 
OF  TUNBRIDGE  WELLS 


N  O  NCON- 
FORMITY      in 

T  u  n  b  r  i  d  g  e 
Wells  has  sus- 
tained a  severe 
blow  by  the 
death  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Gil- 
bert Finch.  A 
strongly  con- 
vinced Baptist 
and  Free 
Churchman,  he 
was  one  of  the 
original  mem- 
bers of  the 
church  now 
worshipping 
at  the  Baptist 
Tabernacle    in 

Calverley  Road,  whose  affairs  always  held  a  foremost 
place  in  his  affections.  Alderman  Finch  was  a  self-made 
man.  It  was  his  proud  boast  that  he  rose  from  plough- 
boy  to  be  Mayor  of  Tunbridge  Wells.  For  many  years 
he  was  closely  identified  with  the  public  life  of  the 
town,  and  the  conscientious  way  in  which  he  discharged 
the  duties  of  the  various  offices  he  held  won  him  the 
esteem  of  all  classes.  A  man  of  deep  religious  convic- 
tions, he  was  an  earnest  Christian  worker  all  his  life. 
At  one  time  he  was  actively  connected  with  the  Y.M.C.A. 
work  at  Stafford  Rooms,  London,  and  when  he  went  to 
Tunbridge  Wells  he  associated  himself  with  the  work  of 
the  local  committee.  Mr.  Finch,  it  is  almost  needless  to 
add,  took  an  active  part  in  every  movement  which  had  for 
its  object  the  moral  and  religious  welfare  of  the  community. 
He  was  a  staunch  temperance  reformer,  and  at  meetings  of 
local  societies  he  often  spoke  with  great  frankness  on  the 
evils  of  drink.  At  the  funeral  service  in  the  Baptist  Taber- 
nacle many  members  of  the  congregation  were  visibly 
affected  by  the  eloquent  and  sympathetic  sketch  of  Mr. 
Finch's  career,  which  was  given  by  the  pastor,  Rev.  Dr. 
Usher.  Would  that  the  public  life  of  our  towns  were 
dominated  by  public-spirited  men  of  the  type  of  Mr. 
Alderman  Finch  ! 


The  Christian  Literature  Society  will  suffer  most  of  all  by 
the  death  of  Dr.  John  Murdoch.  He  was  its  oldest  and  most 
honoured  agent,  and  for  thirty-five  years  he  was  at  the  head 
of  most  of  the  Christian  publication  work  of  India.  It  was 
indeed  a  great  work  that  was  given  to  him  to  do,  and  right 
nobly  did  he  perform  it.  He  watched  over  and  stimulated 
the  production  of  Christian  literature  in  almost  a  score  of 
languages,  travelling  annually  through  the  length  and 
breadth  of  India  and  Ceylon,  and  controlling  and  guiding 
the  work  of  many  publishing  houses,  some  of  them  of 
no  mean  size.  Nor  did  India  and  Ceylon  exhaust  his 
sympathies.  He  was  early  drawn  to  the  great  empire  of 
China,  and  did  much  to  promote  Christian  literature  in  the 
Flowery  Land.  Several  times  did  he  visit  the  country,  and 
in  conjunction  with  the  late  Dr.  Williamson  helped  to 
found   the   "  Society   for   the    Diffusion  of  Christian  and 


General  Knowledge,"  now  the  Christian  Literature  Society 
for  China.  Despite  his  busy  life,  Dr.  Murdoch  found  time 
to  write  many  books  on  almost  every  subject  l^earing  upon 
the  moral,  material,  and  spiritual  welfare  of  India,  or 
dealing  with  those  peculiar  religious  difficulties  which  beset 
the  Hindu  mind. 

Dr.  Murdoch  did  not  limit  his  labours  to  that  of  agent 
for  Christian  literature  :  he  was  one  of  the  most  notable 
of  Indian  missionaries.  When  he  left  his  native  city  of 
Glasgow  in  1844  and  went  to  the  East  as  Principal  of  a 
Government  Training  College  in  Ceylon,  he  spent  his 
vacations  during  the  five  years  he  held  the  appointment 
in  missionary  tours,  undertaken  entirely  on  his  own  re- 
sponsibility ;  and  it  was  due  to  his  exertions  that  a  mission 
was  started  among  the  Tamil  coolies  labouring  on  Ceylon 
plantations.  Subsequently  he  became  a  lay  missionary  of 
the  United  Presbyterian  Church.  In  1858  he  was  ap- 
pointed the  first  Indian  agent  of  the  Christian  Literature 
Society,  and  subsequently  he  added  to  his  labours  by 
becoming  honorary  superintendent  of  the  Religious  Tract 
Society's  work  as  well.  Dr.  Murdoch  was  a  man  of  simple 
tastes  and  devout  character.  He  had  no  family  ties,  and 
he  lived  almost  the  life  of  a  hermit,  shunning  all  society, 
and  giving  his  whole  time  and  strength  to  the  work  of  his 
life,  with  a  directness  of  purpose  and  a  self-effacing  humility 
seldom  equalled.  Publicity  and  self-advertisement  he 
abhorred,  but  honours  came  to  him.  His  own  University 
of  Glasgow  conferred  on  him  the  LL.D.  degree,  and  he 
held  both  the  gold  and  silver  medals  of  the  Kaiser-i-Hind 
Order  for  distinguished  services  rendered  to  the  Empire. 
Dr.  Murdoch's  loss  to  mission  work  in  India  is  well-nigh 
irreparable. 


Plwto  by  Wielt  Khid^  Madras 
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The  Norse  Wesley  and  his  Grandson 


IN  the  month  of  October,  1804,  a  young  Norwegian 
peasant,  by  name  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge,  was  cast  into 
prison  for  the  crime  of  traversing  his  native  land  and 
speaking  on  religious  matters  to  those  who  cared  to  hear. 
And  a  century  later,  in  this  year  of  grace,  the  grandson 
and  namesake  of  that  earnest  Christian  peasant  holds  in  the 
Government  of  Norway  the  portfolio  of  the  Minister  of 
State  responsible  for  every  appointment  in  the  Church,  from 
the  humblest 
curacy  to  the 
primacy  itself,  and 
in  education  from 
the  staff  of  schools 
to  the  chairs  in 
the  National  Uni- 
versity. And  what 
of  real  spiritual 
life,  and  religious 
interest,  and  mis- 
sionary activity, 
and  philanthropic 
effort,  and  even 
civic  capacity, 
exists  in  Norway 
to  -  day,  can  be 
traced  back  to 
the  life  and  the 
labours  of  the  self- 
taught  peasant 
and  God-inspired 
evangelist. 

Unbelief,  moral 
apathy,  and  open 
scorn  of  religion  were  widely  prevalent  when  Hauge  (1771 — 
1824),  in  the  year  1797,  began  to  visit  the  various  parts  of 
Norway,  preaching  as  he  went.  It  is  believed  that  in  the 
course  of  seven  years  he  traversed  every  inhabited  district 
once  or  oftener,  covering  at  least  ten  thousand  miles,  mostly 
on  foot,  and  he  preached  from  two  to  four  times  a  day. 
Multitudes  in  all  ranks  of  society  were  converted,  and 
Hauge's  friends  were  soon  witnessing  for  Christ  everywhere, 
appealing  for  counsel  and  direction  to  Hauge  in  every 
difficulty.  The  rationalistic  priests  looked  with  horror  on 
"  that  insane  fanatic  folly  as  a  contagious  and  dangerous 
disease."  They  caused  him  to  be  locked  up  several  times 
as  a  vagrant;  and  in  1804,  on  the  spot  in  Christiania  where 
now  stands  the  Free  Lutheran  (Presbyterian)  Church, 
Hauge  was  apprehended,  and  a  period  of  ten  years  elapsed 
before  sentence  was  pronounced.  Meantime,  Denmark  was 
at  war  with  our  country,  and  British  ships  blockaded  the 
Norwegian  coast.  The  commodity  most  missed  was  salt. 
Hauge  offered  to  produce  salt  in  any  quantity.  He  was 
therefore  liberated,  and  went  from  place  to  place  along  the 
coast  establishing  salt  works.  And  his  grateful  country 
honoured  him  by  sending  him  back  to  his  prison  cell  and 
leaving  him  to  languish  until  181 1,  when  his  health  broke 
down  so  utterly  that  the  severity  of  his  imprisonment  was 
relaxed,  or  he  would  not  have  lived  to  receive  judgment. 
In  1814  sentence  was  pronounced — a  fine  of  ;i^iio  and 
costs — because  (1)  he  had  addressed  religious  gatherings 
contrary  to  the  royal  edict  of  1741;  (2)  he  had  exhorted 
others  to  do  the  same ;  (3)  he  had  made  grave  charges 
against  the  clergy,  "  but  these  were  not  prompted  by  malice 
nor  so  offensive  as  was  at  first  supposed." 

By  the  assistance  of  friends  the  fine  was  paid,  and  the 


HANS    NIELSEN    HAUGE 

The  Norse  Wesley,  1804 

I  have  sworn  obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  He  has 

helped  me  to  be  faithful  to  my  purpose 


farm  of  Bredtvedt,  near  Christiania,  secured  for  him.  And 
on  that  farm,  at  the  spot  where  Hauge  used  to  welcome  the 
friends  who  came  to  visit  him,  a  handsome  memorial  has 
just  been  erected  containing  the  medallion  portrait  repro- 
duced, and  these  testamentary  words :  "  I  have  sworn 
obedience  to  the  Spirit  of  God,  and  He  has  helped  me  to 
be  faithful  to  my  purpose." 

Hauge  may  well  be  called  the  Wesley  of  Norway  ;  and 
a  Haugian  Church  would  have  done  even  more  for  Nor- 
wegian Lutheranism  than  Wesleyanism  has  done  for 
England.  But  he  strictly  enjoined  his  disciples  to  remain 
in  the  State  Church.  Gradually  Haugianism  asserted  itself 
in  Parliament,  at  the  University,  and  throughout  the 
Church  ;  and  when  the  iniquitous  decree  of  1741  was 
repealed,  the  Haugian  lay  preachers  were  organised  in  the 
service  of  the  Home  Mission  which  helps  to  keep  alive 
Norwegian  Christianity  to-day.  And  the  splendid  Foreign 
Missionary  Society  of  the  Norwegian  Church  was  also  the 
child  of  Haugian  parents. 

Hauge's  only  son  Andrew  was  the  first  superintendent 
of  the  Norwegian  Foreign  Missionary  Society.  Thereafter 
he  was  incumbent  of  the  parish  of  Skien,  in  succession  to 
to  G.  A.  Lammers,  the  great  revival  preacher,  who  seceded 
from  the  State  Church  and  became  pastor  of  the  first 
ISaptist  Church  in  Norway.  The  son  of  the  Vicar  of  Skien 
was  named  Hans  Neilsen  Hauge,  after  his  famous  grand- 
father. After  graduating  with  honours  at  Christiania  Univer- 
sity, and  serving  as  curate  to  his  father  for  three  years,  Hauge 
was    appointed   minister   in  charge    of    the    Scandinavian 

seamen  in  this 
country,  in  the 
Newcastle  and 
Tyne  District, 
where  he  had 
the  opportunity 
of  studying  our 
religious  life 
and  institu- 
tions, and  took 
an  interest  and 
share  in  various 
departments  of 
Christian  work. 
After  five  years 
in  the  North  of 
England  he  was 
preferred  to 
the  important 
I     parish   of  Bre- 

Plwto  b-   L.  Forbeck,  Christiania  vik,  and  later  tO 

HANS  NIELSEN  HAUGE  Eidangcr.     He 

'Norwegian  Minister  of  State  for  Ecclesiastical         .       ,  ,  ^ 

Affairs,  1904  IS  the  aUthor  of 

many  valuable  articles  in  the  religious  press,  and  for  some 
time  he  was  editor  of  the  Nonvegian  Home  Mission 
Review.  During  his  incumbency  of  Brevik  he  was  elected 
to  the  Norwegian  Parliament.  In  October  last  he  was 
invited  to  join  the  present  Government  as  Minister  for 
Ecclesiastical  and  Educational  Affairs.  At  the  General 
Election  last  year  so  few  friends  of  the  Norse  Church  were 
successful  that  it  was  feared  a  hostile  minister  would  be 
chosen  ;  but  all  fear  was  laid  to  rest  when  it  was  known  that 
the  important  portfolio  was  to  be  in  the  hands  of  so  able,  so 
loyal,  and  so  devoted  a  son  of  the  Church  as  the  grandson 
of  Hans  Nielsen  Hauge. 

John  Beveridge,  B.D. 
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Little  Questions  made  Great 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

IV/io  is  he  thai  smote   Thee?—yiKvl.  xxvi.  68. 


SO  many  were  the  hands,  that  they  thought  Jesus  Christ 
would  not  be  able  to  discern  one  from  the  other ; 
there  never  was  such  a  buffeting.  The  people  therefore 
said,  "Prophesy  unto  us,  thou  Christ,  Who  is  he  that 
smote  Thee  ? "  Thou  canst  not  tell ;  there  were  many 
blows,  who  inflicted  them?  name  each  smiter.  They 
meant  this  as  a  little  question,  a  local  and  personal  question  ; 
I  want  to  look  at  it  in  a  larger  light,  and  to  answer  the 
question  in  the  name  of  the  smitten  One. 

"  Who  is  he  that  smote  Thee  ?  "  Are  there  any  special 
sinners,  sinners  above  others  ?  Is  there  any  respectability 
amongst  men  that  can  drink  its  cup  of  self-gratulation,  wipe 
its  lips,  and  say,  "1  had  nothing  to  do  with  it"?  It  was 
the  Church  that  smote  the  Saviour,  and  it  is  always  the 
Church  ;  always  are  the  religious  men  the  bad  men,  when 
their  religion  is  narrowly  accepted  and  narrowly  lived. 
There  is  nothing  so  irreligious  as  religion ;  if  the  light 
that  is  in  thee  be  darkness,  how  great  is  that  darkness  ! 
Observe  that  it  was  the  respectability  of  the  time  that 
smote  the  Son  of  God.  Respectability  has  not  renounced 
its  old  tricks  and  ways  ;  it  is  still  the  crucifier,  it  is  still  the 
paw  of  the  devil.  We  imagine  that  the  Scribes  and 
Pharisees  died  some  three  thousand  years  ago :  every  man 
of  them  is  alive  to-day,  and  in  the  Church,  and  in  the 
pulpit.  Why  will  people  think  that  Cain  is  a  man  of 
remote  fame  who  carried  on  his  fratricide  almost  countless 
centures  ago  ?  Cain  is  alive  to-day ;  he  did  the  murder 
this  morning,  every  morning  his  hands  are  wet  with  Abel's 
gore.  That  is  why  we  make  so  little  progress  with  the 
deepest  problems  and  challenges  of  the  time  ;  we  live  away 
from  history,  instead  of  living  back  into  its  best  meaning. 
Cain,  a  creature  you  could  measure,  is  dead ;  but  Cainism, 
an  influence  you  cannot  estimate,  was  never  more  alive 
than  it  is  to-day. 

"  Prophesy  unto  us,  Who  is  he  that  smote  Thee  ? " 
Make  a  man  of  him,  the  little  audacious  creature.  It  is 
not  so  the  great  questions  of  time  and  eternity  are  to  be 
crushed  and  specialised  into  individual  instances.  What 
we  lose,  what  we  willingly  and  altogether  wantonly  lose! 
We  say  Cain  lived,  and  Achan  lived,  and  other  bad  men 
lived  full  five  thousand  years  ago.  You  have  lost  the 
whole  moral ;  you  have  robbed  yourselves  of  the  truth  with 
which  God  means  to  enrich  us.  All  these  bad  men,  not  in 
their  names  and  in  their  localities,  but  in  their  influence 
and  purpose,  are  alive  to-day  and  flourishing  and  attending 
■Church.  You  do  the  same  thing  with  your  better  men.  You 
say,  "John  Bunyan  is  dead."  I  say,  "No;  John  Bunyan 
was  never  so  much  alive  as  he  is  at  this  moment."  You 
say,  "  Jesus  Christ  was  crucified  two  thousand  years  ago." 
He  was  hanged  this  morning  by  those  of  us  who  took  part 
in  the  hymn  that  celebrates  his  Cross.  It  is  a  sad  world  ; 
it  is  a  most  sensitive  time  and  place ;  the  very  stones  are 
ready  to  cry  out ;  at  a  signal  from  Christ  all  nature  would 
cry  out  on  behalf  of  the  suffering  Saviour. 

"  Who  is  he  that  smote  Thee  ?  "  Who  is  he  that  did  not 
smite  Him?  Do  not  belittle  the  occasion,  do  not  dwarf 
the  question.  Who  crucified  the  Son  of  God?  Man — not 
the  Jew  ;  humanity  crucified  the  Son  of  God.  The  Son 
of  God  submitted  Himself  to  be  crucified  on  behalf  of 
humanity.     But   we   make   no   progress  in  attacking  that 

•  Sermon  preached  at  the  City  Temple 


tremendous  ignorance  which  imagines  that  the  Jews  smote 
the  Saviour.  The  poor  preacher  works  until  his  every 
energy  droops  through  sheer  fatigue,  and  his  heart  is  sore 
with  disappointment,  because  they  think  that  Jesus  Christ 
was  crucified  two  thousand  years  ago.  How  old  is  the 
first  chapter  and  first  verse  of  the  Book  of  Genesis  ?  Not 
a  day  old — it  is  going  on  now  ;  still  God  is  creating  man  in 
His  own  image  and  His  own  likeness,  and  it  will  lake  Him 
another  millennium,  it  may  be  multiplied  by  ten,  before  He 
makes  the  first  man.  We  are  involved  in  a  great  process; 
things  combine  and  disintegrate  and  recombine  with 
variations,  additions,  accretions,  and  all  manner  of  pro- 
cesses are  involved  in  the  great  process  of  man-making. 
Oh  !  tell  me,  is  there  aught  sadder  than  that  a  man  shall  carry 
his  hymn-book  or  prayer-book  to  Church,  imagining  that  he 
is  not  of  the  mob  that  crucified  the  Saviour?  He  is  not 
religious ;  he  is  only  the  victim  of  a  terrible  prejudice ;  he 
is  still  crucifying  the  Son  of  God.  Then  what  is  the 
difference?  Very  little,  but  there  is  a  difference,  and  in 
another  sense  it  is  a  vital  and  immeasurable  difference. 
We  may  have  received  the  kingdom  of  God  as  a  grain  of 
mustard  seed,  we  may  have  become  conscious  of  a  new 
desire,  raising  the  level  of  the  soul  and  giving  the  mind 
assurance  that  there  is  presently  to  break  upon  the  world 
another  dawn  such  as  the  sky  has  never  seen,  the  dawn  of 
the  day  of  the  Son  of  Man — yet  how  we  bite  and  devour 
one  another,  how  one  man  is  sure  that  he  is  right  and 
everybody  else  is  wrong,  how  sect  is  competing  with  sect 
and  denomination  with  denomination,  and  what  rivalry  we 
have,  and  mutual  contest,  and  internecine  war !  Oh,  it  is 
horrible  beyond  the  accumulated  horrors  of  history  !  They 
are  still  tearing  the  robe  of  the  Saviour,  and  casting  lots 
upon  what  they  believe  to  be  the  relics  of  Calvary. 

What  I  want  to  do  is  to  show  that  we  are  not  to  shut 
ourselves  up  within  little  questions,  but  that  we  are  to  carry 
those  little  questions  into  their  ideal  meanings,  highest  and 
furthest  applications,  and  find  in  a  pebble  the  beginning  of 
a  palace.  What  a  time  of  question-asking  it  was  when  they 
killed  the  Son  of  God  at  a  place  called  Golgotha  1  All 
round  about  the  cave  there  are  questions  dripping  with 
blood.  We  should  gather  up  some  of  those  questions,  look 
at  them  awhile,  and  then  return  to  the  question  of  the  text, 
"  Who  is  he  that  smote  Thee  ?  "    Let  us  begin  where  we  can. 

"  Hearest  Thou  not  how  many  things  they  witness 
against  Thee  ?"  (Matt,  xxvii.  13).  Yes,  He  heard,  but  He 
did  not  answer.  What  can  you  witness  against  sunshine  ? 
What  accusation  can  you  bring  against  the  summer  sky  ? 
Who  can  find  one  blot  of  soot  on  all  the  acres  of  the 
untrodden  snow  ?  Jesus  Christ  is  not  sent  into  the  world 
to  repel  accusations,  but  to  unfold  a  Gospel.  M''e  have 
taken  up  the  lesser  and  meaner  work  of  answering  objec- 
tions ;  we  have  turned  the  Gospel  into  a  kind  of  battlefield, 
and  we  are  very  anxious  to  prove  that  we  are  inside  by 
keeping  everybody  else  outside.  Oh  !  it  is  pitiful  to  tears 
that  men  should  so  take  the  Son  of  God.  How  easy  to 
witness  against  Him  in  wil^  words,  in  unproved  accusations  ! 
Why,  any  man  could  do  that  who  was  bent  on  so  terrible 
a  malice.  Jesus  Christ  answered  none  of  thern.  I  wish 
the  pulpit  had  followed  the  Saviour's  example.  But  the 
pulpit  is  so  filled  that  the  preacher  is  knee-deep  in  objections 
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which  other  people  have  urged.  Why  not  imitate  the 
Saviour's  example  ?  He  never  answered  any  of  them.  He 
did  not  come  into  the  world  to  bandy  questions  and  answers 
with  wanton  and  malicious  minds  :  He  came  to  make  a 
revelation,  to  propound  a  Gospel,  to  open  a  way  for  the 
sinner  into  salvation.  I  bethink  me  now  how  foolish  we 
have  been  ;  we  have  sprung  up  to  answer  every  whipper- 
snapper  that  has  had  a  word  to  say  against  the  Saviour. 
We  should  have  let  the  thing  die.  The  Saviour  needs  no 
such  defence  ;  He  asks  for  the  defence  of  a  pure  spirit, 
a  noble  life,  a  grand  beneficence.  These  apologetics  He 
will  accept.  But  oh  !  this  beating  of  empty  heads,  and 
calling  it  education  and  preparation  for  the  ministry  ;  this 
going  back  to  the  old  weeds,  and  watering  them  again  just 
to  keep  them  fresh  in  order  that  other  people  may  make  a 
livelihood  out  of  them  !  Sirs,  it  is  terrible  ;  it  provokes 
high  Heaven.  What  wonder  that  for  days  and  weeks  the 
sun  is  withdrawn  from  the  earth,  and  the  earth  is  loaded 
with  black  light  ?  But  man  likes  to  write  a  long  lecture  in 
reply  to  a  frivolous  objection.  There  is  in  us  a  kind  of 
f.pirit  that  likes  to  kill  a  certain  species  of  insect,  and  boil  it, 
and  devour  it,  and  think  we  have  annihilated  it.  It  would 
have  been  so  much  better  if  we  had  lived  our  Gospel,  simply 
lived  it  until  the  objector  himself  could  have  said,  •'  This  is 
a  great  inspiration  ;  whatever  this  man  believes,  however 
much  it  exposes  itself  to  a  kind  of  criticism,  verbal  and 
historical,  there  is  the  man  himself,  as  good  a  soul  as  we 
could  dream — so  simple,  so  truthful,  so  pure,  so  generous." 
\A'hy,  that  is  the  argument  they  cannot  answer.  Then, 
Christianity,  taking  the  place  of  Christ,  would  be  challenged 
with  this  enquiry,  "Hearest  Thou  not  how  many  things 
they  witness  against  Thee  ?  "  And  Christianity,  having  felt 
itself  attacked,  goes  out  and  does  more  Christian  things,  and 
thus  throws  off  the  challenge  and  the  assault. 

"Why,"  said  Pilate— a  man  for  whom  it  is  impossible  for 
me  to  retain  other  than  a  high  respect — "  why,  what  evil 
hath  He  done  ?  "  (Matt,  xxvii.  23).  I  am  not  sure  whether 
He  has  done  an)  thing  wrong.  Name  the  wrong  He  has 
done;  "for  he  perceived  that  for  envy  the  Jews  had 
delivered  Him."  He  stated  the  case :  Do  not  condemn  a 
man  upon  mere  generalities.  What  has  He  done  ?  Name 
one  evil  deed.  If  Christianity  could  address  through  Pilate 
such  an  enquiry  as  this,  saying,  "  What  evil  have  I  done  ?  " 
it  would  be  a  grand  miracle,  the  logic  of  eloquence.  What 
evil  ?  We  will  not  go  into  the  positive  enquiry,  and  say, 
"  What  good  has  He  done  ?  " ;  but  name  the  evil.  We  do 
not  crucify  men  because  they  omitted  to  do  some  good,  but 
we  crucify  them  because  they  have  done  some  evil.  Name 
the  evil.  And  Rome  became  almost  a  city  of  God.  Some 
men  are  only  at  the  negative  point  of  enquiry.  That  is  a 
point  not  to  be  despised.  What  evil  has  Christ  done? 
What  evil  has  Christianity  done  ?  I  dare  not  answer  the 
second  question,  because  perverted  Christianity  has  wrought 
the  main  evil  of  history.  Prejudice,  bigotry,  sectarianism, 
spiritual  tyranny,  the  want  of  a  true  conception  of  the 
kingdom  of  God — these  lie  at  the  back  of  all  the  persecutions 
and  all  the  worst  wars  that  have  peopled  the  cities  of  hell.  It 
will  be  something  won  for  Christ  if  we  can  drive  men  to  ask 
the  right  questions.  The  question  is  not,  "  What  evil  has 
Christianity,  nominal,  so-called,  done?"  but,  "What  evil 
has  Christ  done  ?  "  I  am  bound  to  bear  this  witness,  that, 
having  heard  all  kinds  of  men  thunder  against  Christianity, 
I  have  never  heard  one  man  of  any  sort  or  quality  who  has 
thundered  against  Christ  as  a  personal  character  and  a  per- 
sonal example  of  holiness  and  beneficence.  Always  distin- 
guish between  Christ  and  Christianity,  and  always  say  that, 
if  these  men  are  so  bad  with  a  nominal  Christianity,  what 


would  they  have  been  but  for  the  restraining  influence  of  the 
little  Christianity  they  have  ? 

Pilate  put  a  great  question  :  in  connection  with  this  same 
event  he  said,  "  What  is  truth  ?  "  I  loved  the  man  just 
then  ;  it  was  such  a  big  human  question ;  it  is  the  inter- 
rogation that  tears  us  to  pieces  to-day.  "  What  is  truth  ?  " 
We  say,  "  Christ  is  truth."  That  is  right,  but  what  is  Christ  ? 
What  is  truth  ?  They  say,  "  We  are  true,  and  other  sections 
are  wrong."  That  is  a  lie.  There  is  no  perfect  section  of 
Christians.  There  are  many  persons  who  fold  their  garments 
around  them  and  walk  forth  as  if  they  only  were  accepted 
of  God,  sa}ing,  in  hateful  iteration,  "The  temple  of  the 
Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord,  the  temple  of  the  Lord  are 
we " — people  who  have  never  seen  other  temples,  who 
know  absolutely  nothing  about  other  creeds,  and  who  say 
they  do  not  want  to  know  about  them.  Oh  the  fools,  that 
thus  thrust  a  double  spear  through  the  already  wounded 
side  !  I  would  pray  God  to  make  me  see  the  good  in  every 
creed  and  the  good  in  every  worst  man  in  every  land 
under  the  sun.     That  would  be  the  spirit  of  Christ. 

Then  came  a  pathetic  question — "  Art  Thou  the  Son  of 
God  ?  "  (Luke  xxii.  70).  The  question  was  full  of  tears  ;  it 
was  asked  in  a  great  sob.  Jesus  Christ  left  upon  men  the 
impression  that  He  was  the  Son  of  God,  and  He  never  would 
have  done  so  but  for  the  conviction  that  He  was  really  the 
Son  of  the  Father.  Once  a  man  said  to  him,  "  My  Lord 
and  my  God,"  and  Jesus  never  spake  a  word  of  rebuke. 
Could  any  mere  man  have  done  that  ?  I  question  it  much. 
But  these  citations  will  show  how  fruitful  the  whole  occasion 
of  the  crucifixion  was  in  suggesting  questions,  in  prompting 
enquiries,  in  arousing  men's  intellectual  wonder  and  moral 
surprise.  Never  had  so  many  questions  been  asked 
about  a  malefactor  before.  The  thieves  were  heard,  tried, 
hanged  or  crucified  ;  there  was  an  end  of  the  Barabbas 
gang ;  but  here  is  a  different  kind  of  man,  here  is  a 
man  Whose  very  appearance  excites  enquiry.  Whose 
very  voice  is  softest  music.  Who  can  gather  His  brows 
together  like  the  gathering  storms  of  a  judgment  day. 
Who  can  take  up  little  children  and  bless  them,  and 
kiss  them  in  their  very  hearts ;  and  now  that  He  comes  a 
candidate,  so  to  say,  from  the  Cross,  the  very  air  becomes 
one  throbbing,  palpitating  interrogation.  Who  ?  what  ? 
when?  why  all  this  intellectual  excitement  and  moral  dis- 
turbance ?  There  must  be  something  more  in  this  than 
appears  upon  the  surface.  If  it  were  a  question  of  mere 
suffering,  Jesus  Christ  suffered  most  singularly,  in  that  He 
was  so  much  more  depressed  than  were  the  thieves.  He 
said,  "  Let  this  cup  pass  from  me  " — not  the  Roman  gallows. 
"  I  have  a  baptism  to  be  baptised  with,  and  how  am  I 
straitened  until  it  be  accomplished  ?  My  soul  is  exceeding 
sorrowful,  even  unto  death."  It  could  not  have  been 
because  he  was  afraid  of  that  Roman  tree,  otherwise  he 
showed  less  courage  than  the  thieves  and  murderers  of  his 
native  country.  It  was  another  grief,  a  sorrow  further  in,, 
an  agony  without  words  because  beyond  them. 

Now  we  come  back  to  the  question,  "  Who  is  he  that 
smote  Thee?"  and  the  answer  is,  "Not  one  man,  but  all 
men."  The  whole  unit  of  humanity  lifted  up,  so  to  say,  its. 
fist,  and  smote  the  Son  of  God.  Do  not  try  to  get  away 
from  this  by  any  sentimental  reasoning.  You  say,  "  I  never 
did."  Yes,  you  did.  But  here  is  a  gentle,  loving-hearted 
woman ;  she  never  smote  the  Son  of  God.  There  is  no. 
such  woman  in  the  sight  of  God ;  there  are  thousands  of 
such  women,  speaking  relatively  or  comparatively,  but  every- 
one is  guilty  before  God  of  the  crucifixion  of  Christ.  That 
is  the  one  lesson  I  have  to  teach  ;  I  have  none  other.  This, 
is   the   work   of  man — fallen,   corrupted,    uncrowned,   and. 
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srishing  man.  I  will  not  allow  thee,  if  I  can  help  it,  to 
g;ather  up  thy  skirts  and  step  away  daintily  on  the  other 
side,  and  leave  the  gang  that  murdered  the  Messiah.  We 
all  murdered  Him.  I  heard  a  great  voice  from  heaven, 
saying,  "  There  is  none  righteous,  no,  not  one."  Until  we 
feel  ourselves  under  this  condemnation,  we  cannot  listen  to 
the  Gospel ;  it  would  be  like  preaching  about  health  to 
those  who  are  whole  and  need  no  physician.  Jesus  Christ 
holds  the  entire  world  to  be  sick  unto  death.  All  we  like 
sheep  have  gone  astray ;  we  have  turned  every  one  to  his 
own  way  ;  and  until  we  get  hold  of  the  sin  we  can  never  get 
hold  of  the  mercy ;  until  we  see  ourselves  in  direst  need  we 
can  never  fall  into  the  attitude  of  importunate  prayer  and 
penitential  desire,  calling  upon  God  to  have  pity  upon  us 
for  His  Son's  sake. 

We,  too,  have  great  questions — we,  too,  have  what  I  may 
call  Good  Friday  enquiries.  Why  this  Cross  ?  If  it  has  a 
benevolent  purpose,  could  not  that  purpose  have  been  ex- 
pressed in  some  other  way  ?  Why  this  shame  ?  Could  not 
Jesus  Christ  have  been  sacrificed  in  private  ?  Could  He 
not  have  been  put  to  death  within  the  prison  walls  ?  Would 
it  not  have  been  enough  to  hoist  a  black  flag  to  tell  the 
outside  world  that  the  execution  was  completed  ?  Why 
this  bitter,  bitter  shame  ?  It  was  to  unfold  the  nature  of 
sin,  to  show  what  sin  is,  and  what  sin  would  do  if  it  could. 
What  would  sin  do  if  it  could  ?  It  would  get  rid  of  God ; 
if  it  only  could  bring  its  iron  fist  to  bear  upon  the 
living  God  Himself.  That  is  what  it  wants  to  do,  that  is  what 
it  aims  at,  whether  it  is  the  evil  act  that  the  law  can  take 
notice  of,  or  a  secret  inner  experience  of  ours  which  the 
world  has  not  eyes  keen  enough  to  penetrate  ;  but  be  it 
known  unto  us  and  every  one  of  us  that  the  one  object  of 
sin,  being  interpreted,  is  to  get  rid  of  God. 


Was  this  but  a  murder?  It  was  anything  hut  a  murder, 
as  that  term  is  usually  understood  :  it  was  an  atonement,  it 
was  a  self-sacrifice.  "  Lx),  I  come  (in  the  volume  of  the 
Book  it  is  written  of  Me,)  to  do  Thy  will,  O  God."  "I 
have  power  to  lay  down  My  life,  and  I  have  power  to  take 
it  again ;  no  man,"  said  Jesus,  "  taketh  it  from  Me." 
And  on  the  Cross  He  acquitted  men  of  mere  murder :  they 
knew  not  what  they  did ;  they  must  be  revealed  to  them- 
selves. So,  then,  we  hive  to  deal  with  no  mere  crucifixion, 
with  no  merely  Roman  tragedy,  but  with  what  we  know  as 
an  atonement,  a  great  priestly  act,  a  sublime  endeavour — 
shall  I  call  it  ? — to  save  the  world.  And  is  the  world  saved  ? 
Yes,  yes ;  we  are  living  in  a  redeemed  world.  But  you 
have  to  believe  it,  to  realise  it,  so  to  say,  to  embody  it,  or  it 
is  of  no  use  to  you.  But  the  world  is  saved,  is  redeemed, 
is  blood-bought ;  it  belongs  to  Christ,  and  He  shall  see  of 
the  travail  of  His  soul  and  be  satisfied.  And  He  will  not 
rise  from  that  throne  mediatorial  until  every  soul  has  given 
its  assent  to  His  great  priesthood  and  yielded  itself  into  His 
sovereign  hands.  Christ  cannot  be  worsted  ;  Christ  cannot 
fight  half  a  battle  ;  Christ  never  left  a  miracle  half  done. 
He  is  going  on,  and  He  will  conquer.  The  last  enemy  that 
shall  be  destroyed  is  Death.  Then  cometh  the  end,  when 
He  shall  have  delivered  up  the  kingdom  to  God  and  His 
Father,  and  God  shall  be  all  in  all — the  great  tragedy  com- 
pleted, the  great  victory  won,  the  great  hallelujah  raised,  so 
loudly  as  to  quell  the  thunders,  and  so  tenderly  as  to  bless 
the  saving  Cross.  Let  us  go  home,  and  ask  ourselves  ques- 
tions :  What  must  I  do  to  be  saved  ?  Lord,  what  wilt  Thou 
have  me  to  do  ?  What  can  I  do  more  than  I  have  yet  done  ? 
How  can  I  best  exemplify  the  spirit  and  power  of  the 
saving  Christ.  There  are  questions  enough — may  the 
answers  be  sufficient ! 


That  the   Scripture  might  be   Fulfilled 

BY   REV.    W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL,    LL.D. 


THE  life  and  death  of  Jesus  (so  He  and  His  disciples 
believed)  were  foretold.  The  Scriptures  of  the  prophets 
clearly  predicted  them.  The  Word  of  God,  which  cannot 
pass  away,  was  pledged  for  His  sufferings  and  His  triumph, 
and  thus  compelled  all  the  future.  Things  fell  as  they 
did  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled.  Such  was  the 
thought  on  which  the  Crucified  and  His  followers  stayed  their 
minds. 

It  meant  that,  however  strange  and  terrible  the  experiences 
of  the  Son  might  be,  they  were  all  foreknown  and  willed. 
Transgression  is  a  thing  of  yesterday,  but  mercy  is  of  old  for 
ever.  Between  the  Father  and  the  Son  the  covenant  was  of 
eternal  salvation.  The  way  had  been  traced  through  Beth- 
lehem, and  Gethsemane,  and  Calvary,  and  the  grave,  and  the 
Resurrection,  to  the  right  hand  of  God.  Every  step  between 
was  marked  on  the  track  from  which  Jesus  never  swerved. 
While  he  slept  in  the  pleasant  arbour,  Christian's  roll  fell  out 
of  his  hand,  and  "  who  can  sufficiently  set  forth  the  sorrow 
of  his  heart  ?  Sometimes  he  sighed,  sometimes  he  wept,  and 
oftentimes  he  chid  himself  for  being  so  foolish  as  to  fall  asleep 
in  that  place."  But  Christ  never  lost  His  roll  ;  the  law  was 
within  His  heart.  Alike  in  joy  and  pain  He  saw  the  fulfilment 
of  Scripture  :  in  the  beginning  of  His  ministry,  when  He  stood 
before  the  people  as  the  prophet  of  God's  acceptable  year  ;  in 
the  end,  when  He  might  have  prayed  the  Father,  Who  would 
have  given  Him  more  than  twelve  legions  of  angels,  but  would 
not,  for  how  then  would  the  Scripture  be  fulfilled  that  thus  it 
must  be  ?  His  disciples  carried  the  same  illumination  for  the 
darkest  places.  When  the  Son  of  the  Blessed  was  crucified 
between  the  thieves,  it  was  that  the  Scripture  might  be  fulfilled 
that  said,  "He  was  numbered  with  the  transgressors."  Even 
the  limits  of  human  evil  had  been  marked,  that  the  Scripture 


might  be  fulfilled  which  said,  "A  bone  of  Him  shall  not  be 
broken." 

It  meant  besides  that  the  purpose  of  redemption  disclosed 
in  the  Old  Testament  would  be  accomplished.  The  Captain 
of  Salvation  was  to  bring  the  many  sons  to  glory.  He  put 
His  trust  in  God,  and  in  the  end  He  appeared  with  the 
children  whom  God  gave  Him.  At  no  lower  price  could  He 
save  the  Church,  in  whose  midst  He  would  sing  praise  for  ever. 
The  counsel  of  redemption  written  in  the  Scripture  assured 
Him  that  by  partaking  of  flesh  and  blood  as  the  children  did, 
by  dying  as  they  died,  and  yet  as  they  could  never  die,  He 
could  annul  the  power  of  Satan  and  change  death  from  the 
first  enemy  to  the  last.  To  know  this  experience  in  thought 
and  to  prove  it  in  experience  were  different  things  ;  but  He 
was  sustained  by  Scripture.  His  sufferings  became  God,  by 
reason  of  Whom  all  things  are,  and  by  Whom  all  things  are. 
It  was  to  the  honour  of  God  that  He  should  take  the  road  of 
suffering  to  the  .\ltar,  and  that  after  having  been  baptised 
into  humanity  by  pain,  He  should  lay  Himself  there  as  the 
all-sufficient  Oblation.  As  the  hour  approached  He  was  in 
agony,  swooning  away  to  death.  But  He  prayed  more  earnestly, 
and  was  heard  for  His  believing  submission.  His  godly  fear. 
The  cup  was  not  taken  away,  but  His  lips  were  made  brave  to 
drink  it.  Only  thus  could  He  be  made  the  author  of  eternal  salva- 
tion to  as  many  as  obey  Him.  This  thought  hushed  the  strong 
crying,  dried  the  great  tears.  ,He  entered  on  the  all-redeeming 
hour ;  His  soul  travailed,  and  the  new  world  was  bom. 

These  considerations  by  no  means  exhaust  the  meaning 
of  the  phrase.  The  Scripture  assured  Jesus  not  only  of  the 
pleasure  of  the  Lord,  not  only  of  the  prospering  of  that  pleasure, 
but  of  the  present  love  of  God  in  every  fresh  trial,  in  every 
moment  of  his  earthly  life. 
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INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Oct.  2. — E  lis  ha  succeeds  Elijah  (2  Kings  ii.   12-22) 

The  workers  pass  away,  but  the  work  goes  on.     As  soon  as 

Elijah    departed,    Elisha    immediately    left    his    plough,    and 

responded  to  the  Divine   call.     They  were   entirely  different 

men,   but    of   the    same    spirit.      The    one    represented    the 

whirlwind  and  the  fire,  whilst  the  other  represented  the  "still 

small  voice."     God  has  room  for  all  kinds  of  workers.     Some 

folks  are  quite  ready  to  take  up  a  great  man's  mantle,  and  not 

his  work  ;  but  Elisha  took  up  both.     He  proved  his  Divine 

call  by  healing  the  bitter  waters  of  Jericho. 

Oct.  q.—The  Widow's  Oil  (2  Kings  iv.   1-7) 

A  creditor  demanded  money  of  a  poor  widow,  but  she  could 
not  pay  him.  Her  sole  possession  was  a  little  pot  of  oil  ;  but 
what  a  pot  !  God  stood  behind  it,  and  so  made  it  inexhaustible. 
That  widow's  extremity  was  God's  opportunity.  Our  Father 
makes  a  little  go  a  great  way.  He  gave  royally  as  long  as 
the  pots  held  out.  It  rested  with  the  widow  how  much  oil  she 
was  to  receive,  and  the  measure  of  our  faith  is  ever  the  measure 
of  the  Divine  blessing.  "Ye  have  not,  because  ye  ask  not." 
Heaven's  supply  never  fails  ;  but  our  pots  often  do.  If  we 
could  hold  more,  God  would  give  us  more  ;  but  the  blessing  is 
limited  by  the  capacity  of  the  receiver.  Have  you  noticed  that 
the  first  thing  the  widow  had  to  do  was  to  sell  the  oil  and  pay 
her  debt}  Care  for  the  creditor  first  ;  and  care  for  herself  and 
children  second. 

Oct  16. — Elisha  and  the  Shunaviinite  (2  Kings  iv.  25-37) 
Driven  by  the  urgency  of  a  mother's  love,  she  made  for 
Mount  Carmel  in  behalf  of  her  dying  child.  Years  before,  she 
was  Elisha's  hostess,  and  he  had  not  forgotten  her  hospitality. 
She  was  a  keen  woman,  for  in  her  distress  she  went  to  the 
prophet,  and  not  to  the  doctor — to  the  man  of  God,  and  not  to 
the  man  of  science.  Gehazi  was  a  prophet's  servant,  but  he  had 
none  of  the  prophet's  spirit.  He  took  Elisha's  staff,  and  placed 
it  on  the  child's  face,  "but  there  was  neither  voice  nor  hearing." 
Of  course  not.  The  staff  was  in  the  hands  of  the  wrong  man. 
Elisha's  staff  without  Elisha's  spirit  becomes  a  common  rod, 
with  all  its  magic  gone.  When  Elisha  came  up  and  lay  on  the 
little  corpse,  the  eyes  were  opened,  and  the  tide  of  life  returned. 
This  was  not  animal  magnetism,  but  Divine  power.  The 
prophet  presented  the  child  to  its  mother,  and  it  was  the  best 
"  present "  she  had  ever  received — a  twice-given  son  ! 

Oct.  23. — Elisha  and  Naanian  (2  Kings  v.  1-14) 
Every  life  has  its  "  buts."  Naaman  was  "captain  of  the 
host  of  the  King  of  Syria,  a  great  man  with  his  master,  and 
honourable"  ;  to/ he  was  a  leper.  What  is  the  use  of  a  high 
military  position  if  a  man  is  leprous  "i  Every  life  has  its 
lights  and  shades.  But  Naaman  was  saved  through  a  menial. 
She  was  a  maid^s.  little  Hebrew  maid  in  ^  pagan  palace.  But 
she  never  forgot  the  lessons  of  a  godly  home,  and  she  directed 
her  sick  master  to  the  prophet  in  Samaria.  "A  small  chink 
may  serve  to  let  in  much  light."  Naaman  expected  the 
prophet  to  receive  him  royally  ;  but  Elisha  dealt  with  him  as 
a  leper,  and  not  as  a  commander-in-chief.  The  Divine  plan  of 
salvation  may  be  offensive  to  human  pride  ;  but  it  is  the  only 
remedy  for  moral  leprosy. 

Oct.  30. — Elisha  at  Dothan  (2  Kings  vi.  8-23) 
King  Jehoram  was  panic-stricken  because  of  the  proximity 
of  the  Syrians  ;  but  Elisha  was  calm  and  fearless.  A  good 
man  is  the  real  saviour  of  his  nation.  When  the  prophet's 
servant  saw  that  Dothan  was  besieged  by  the  Syrians,  he  lost 
all  heart,  for  he  feared  they  would  kidnap  his  master.  But 
Elisha  prayed  the  Lord  to  open  his  eyes,  and  in  an  instant  the 
mountain  was  covered  with  horses  and  chariots  of  fire  !  If  our 
dull  eyes  were  opened  a  little  more,  we  should  see  the  streets  and 
marts  and  vales  and  hills  crowded  with  the  strong-marshalled 
soldiery  of  God.  The  Christian  can  never  be  vanquished,  for 
the  invincible  angels  are  his  life-guards. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Ei.vet  Lewis 

Oct.  2. — How  God  trains  His  Workmen  (Deut.  xxxiv.  5-12  ; 
Josh.  i.  1-9) 

He  is  a  poor  workman  who  dies  without  having  helped  his 
successor,  if  he  has  any  chance.  Before  the  torch  falls  from 
his  hand,  he  should  see  that  another  torch  is  lighted  from  his. 
Not  to  do  this  is  to  undo  what  he  himself  has  done.  Moses 
was  carrying  on  his  own  work  when  he  encouraged  Joshua. 

God  Himself  is  His  workmen's  unfailing  hope.  Today  and 
tomorrow  are  His,  as  yesterday  was.  "After  us,"  wrote 
Luther,  "  God  will  be  the  Creator,  as  He  was  before  us,  and 
is  to-day  with  us.  ...  He  Who  created  me  will  be  the  Father 
of  my  son,  a  Husband  to  my  wife,  the  Ruler  of  my  country,  the 
Preacher  to  my  parish,  and  better  than  all  that." 

Oct.  <).— Helping  One  Another  {Honorary  Members'  Meeting) 
(Rom.  XV.  1-7) 

Our  relation  to  one  another  should  be  governed  by  the 
relation  of  all  to  Christ.  Were  a  flower  to  say,  "  I  care  not 
how  the  root  fares,  if  only  I  look  well  "  ;  were  the  eye  to  say, 
"  I  care  not  how  helpless  the  hand  may  be,  if  only  I  can  see 
clearly,"— we  know  how  ill  both  tree  and  body  would  fare. 
We  rob  Christ  Himself  when  we  deny  our  help  to  any  that 
are  His. 

The  apostle  invokes  the  aid  of  "  the  God  of  patience  and 
consolation  "  (ver.  5),  knowing  what  patience  is  needed  for  true 
helpfulness,  and  what  fruit  of  gladness  will  follow.  God  never 
demands  patience  without  imparting  consolation  :  He  gives 
both  the  grace  to  help,  and  the  joy  that  comes  after  helping, 
others. 

Oct.  16. — The  Power  of  Personal  Influence  (John  i.  35-39) 
Every  one  that  has  been  with  Christ,  helps  to  Him,  or 
hinders  from  Hmi,  some  one.  And  it  is  the  frequent  joy  of 
the  humble  disciple  to  bring  to  Him  some  one  greater  than 
Himself — as  Andrew  brought  Peter,  and  Philip,  Nathaniel ; 
as  the  old  negro  servant  led  Beecher  ;  as  his  nurse  led  Lord 
Shaftesbury.  The  voice  that  wakes  the  rescuer  is  as  necessary 
as  the  rescuer's  heroism. 

"  The  life  of  a  Christian,"  remarked  one,  "  however  hidden, 
like  the  secret  wells  of  the  desert,  is  ever  discoverable  from  the 
verdure  which  is  nourished  by  its  presence." 

Oct.  22.— Parables  of  the  Kingdom  :  (3)  The  Growth  of  the 
Kingdom  {Misnonary  Topic)  (Matt.  xiii.  31-33;  see  also 
Dan.  ii.  34,  44,  45) 

The  colour  and  form  and  proportion  of  every  tree  are  in  the 
seed.  What  grows  from  an  acorn  will  not  be  less  than  an  oak. 
We  are  to  measure  Christianity,  not  by  what  we  see  at  any 
time,  but  by  what  God  at  first  put  into  it :  to  that  Divine  idea 
it  will  surely  grow.  In  space  a  star  has  grown  to  be  Mars,  or 
Neptune,  or  Saturn,  as  God  creatively  meant  it  to  be ;  on  earth, 
willow,  or  oak,  or  cedar  has  grown  to  be  what  God  set  in  the 
seed  ;  and  so  will  the  Kingdom  of  Heaven  become  what  God's 
eternal  purpose  meant  it  to  be.  Its  final  glory  is  in  it  from  the 
beginning. 

Oct.  30.  —  How  to  break  down  the  Spirit  of  Caste  (Jas.  ii.  1-13  ; 
Matt,  xxiii.  8-12) 

If  each  compared  himself,  not  with  another,  but  with  Christ, 
there  would  be  no  more  caste.  The  finest  oak  and  the  feeblest 
reed  would  equally  perish  without  the  blessings  of  the  sky  ;  so 
without  Christ  would  the  most  scholarly  mind  as  well  as  the 
most  illiterate,  the  saintliest  soul  as  well  as  the  most  sinning. 
Where  there  is  no  ground  of  boasting  there  should  be  no 
superiority. 

"  Partial  in  yourselves"  (ver.  4) :  half-hearted  in  your  loj-alty 
to  Christ.  If  a  general  wrongs  one  of  the  king's  soldiers,  he 
wrongs  the  king  at  the  same  time  ;  and  James  teaches  that  to 
wrong  the  poor  is  to  wrong  their  Christ.  If  a  Christian  teacher 
despises  his  pupil,  however  dull,  he  is  disloyal  to  the  pupil's 
Saviour.  Absolute  loyalty  to  Christ  can  alone  banish  the 
spirit  of  caste. 
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The  Rev*  Dinsdale  T*  Young  in  London 

The  Life-Story  of  an  Eloquent  Minister 


AN  important  event  of  September  in  the  Methodist 
world  was  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Dinsdale 
T.  Young  at  Great  Queen  Street,  Holborn.  This  is 
one  of  the  largest  Wesleyan  churches  in  London,  and 
in  former  times,  under  the  ministry  of  able  men  like 
Dr.  Benjamin  Gregory,  its  power  and  influence  were 
widely  felt. 

The  new  Kingsway  is  to  run  at  the  back  of  the 
building,  and  a  tem- 
porary passage  will  be 
erected  from  the 
chapel  into  this  wide 
thoroughfare.  The 
frontage  will  still  be 
on  Queen  Street,  but 
the  trustees  cherish  the 
dream  of  taking  down 
the  present  premises  at 
some  future  date,  and 
erecting  a  magnificent 
new  building  which 
will  look  on  the  Kings- 
way,  and  will  form 
nearly  as  important  a 
centre  as  the  West- 
minster premises. 
Three  of  the  worst 
slums  ofTDrury  Lane — 
Parker  Street,  Macklin 
Street,  and  Shelton 
Street — were  close  to 
the  Methodist  Church, 
but  all  the  worst 
rookeries  have  long 
been  cleared  away,  and 
their  place  is  occupied 
by  tall  business  houses. 
It  is  to  the  young 
workers  in  these  vast 
blocks  that  Mr.  Young 
proposes  to  appeal 
specially. 

Although  a  com- 
paratively young  man, 
Dinsdale  Young  has 
behind  him  a  marvel- 
lous record  of  work.  He  is  a  Tynesider  by  birth,  his  native 
village  being  Corbridge,  which  is  three  miles  from  Hexham. 
Some  of  the  old  Corbridge  people  still  remember  Dr.  Parker 
in  his  young  days,  and  bear  witness  to  his  remarkable 
preaching  ability.  Dr.  Parker  used  to  say  to  Mr.  Young 
that  if  ever  he  retired  he  would  choose  a  villa  at  Corbridge. 
Newcastle  and  Sunderland  merchants  have  discovered  the 
beauties  of  this  charming  riverside  townlet,  and  many  fine 
houses  have  sprung  up  in  recent  years.  Among  other 
noted  Tynesiders  was  Thomas  Binney,  and  Dr.  Punshon 
won  his  early  fame  on  Tyneside. 

Mr.  Young's  father  was  a  doctor,  who  was  for  twenty 
years  medical  officer  of  health  for  Malton.  Dr.  William 
Young  belonged  originally  to  the  Church  of  England,  but 
he  married  a  Methodist  lady,  and  became  himself  a  con- 
vinced Wesleyan.     He  was   one   of  the  founders   of  the 
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Wesleyan  Chapel  at  Corbridge.  Portraits  of  Mr.  Young's 
parents  hang  on  the  walls  of  his  drawing-room  ;  and  he  says 
in  one  of  his  books  that  ".their  winsome  spirituality,  their 
intellectual  cultivation,  and  their  self-sacrificing  devotion 
to  Methodism  are  among  my  highest  and  most  powerful 
inspirations." 

Among  the  ministers  who  influenced  Mr.  Young  in 
boyhood  were  the  Rev.  Josiah  Pearson,  the  Rev.  W.  O. 

Simpson,  and  Dr. 
Morley  Punshon.  He 
heard  these  men  at 
Newcastle  -  on  -  Tyne 
and  at  Malton.  Dr. 
Punshon  he  describes 
as  "for  pure  oratory 
the  most  thrilling 
speaker  I  have  ever 
listened  to." 

"  My  interest  in  the 
affairs  of  Methodism," 
says  Mr.  Young,  "was 
as  keen  at  eight  or  nine 
years  old  as  it  has  ever 
been  in  later  life.  My 
father  entertained  the 
most  eminent  Wes- 
leyan ministers,  and 
the  news  of  the  Con- 
nexion was  constantly 
discussed  at  our  table. 
We  took  in  regularly 
the  Methodist  Recorder 
and  the  Watchman. 
I  had  never  any  plan 
for  myself  except  the 
ministry.  I  seem  to 
have  been  predesti- 
nated for  it,  if  an 
.'Vrminian  may  venture 
to  use  such  a  phrase. 
My  parents  rejoiced 
greatly  when  they 
learned  that  I  wished 
to  be  a  minister." 

Mr.  Young  received 
his  early  education  at 
private  schools  in  Malton  and  Scarborough.  His  first  sermon 
was  preached  at  the  age  of  fifteen  in  the  Wesleyan  Chapel 
at  Scagglethorpe,  near  Malton.  For  his  text  he  chose  the 
words  "Seek  ye  the  Lord  while  He  is  near:  call  ye  upon 
Him  while  He  may  be  found."  He  recalls  a  certain  trepi- 
dation in  the  first  minutes,  but  this  quickly  passed  away. 
Around  him  were  the  faces  of  friends  and  neighbours,  the 
farmers  and  farm -labourers  who  knew  his  father  well. 

It  was  from  the  first  his  custom  in  preaching  to  use 
extended  notes,  but  not  to  write  his  sermons  in  full.  From 
Mr.  Spurgeon  he  adopted  the  habit  of  taking  into  the  pulpit 
half  a  sheet  of  paper  with  (he  outline  of  his  discourse  on 
it.  "My  pulpit  preparation,"  he  says,  "is  a  preparation 
of  brooding  rather  than  of  writing.  Mine  is  happily  a 
very  convenient  memory.  I  can  remember  anything  I 
want  to  remember." 
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DR.   WILLIAM   YOUNG 
The  Father  of  Rev.  Dinsdale  T.  Ycung 

Dinsdale  Young  became  a  local  preacher  at  the  age  of 
fifteen,  and  began  to  preach  nearly  every  Sunday.  At 
seventeen  and  a  half  he  was  accepted  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry.  He  is,  perhaps,  the  youngest  candidate  chosen, 
even  Mr.  Price  Hughes  having  been  a  few  months  older  at 
the  time  of  his  acceptance.  It  is  a  curious  fact  that  Mr. 
Young  and  Mr.  Price  Hughes  were  the  only  two  sons  of 
medical  men  who  entered  the  Wesleyan  ministry  for  many 
years. 

The  theological  student  proceeded  to  Headingley  College, 
where  he  studied  under  Dr.  Banks  and  Professor  Findlay, 
the  able  author  of  "  Galatians "  in  the  Expositor's  Bible. 
All  through  his  time  at  Headingley  he  was  very  active  as  a 
preacher.  The  Governor  of  the  College,  the  Rev.  Benjamin 
Hellier,  allowed  him  to  make  his  own  engagements  for 
Sundays.  Only  five  appointments  in  the  year  were  fixed 
for  him  by  his  superior.  Mr.  Young  travelled  over  most  of 
the  North  of  England,  preaching  in  many  churches,  and 
acquiring  invaluable  experience. 

His  first  pastorate  was  at  Middle  Lane,  Hornsey. 

STORIES  OF  FAMOUS  PREACHERS 

"  During  these  first  years  in  London,"  said  Mr.  Young 
to  our  representative,  "  I  was  an  enthusiastic  sermon  taster, 
as  indeed  I  have  always  been.  I  have  travelled  countless 
miles  by  all  sorts  of  methods  to  hear  eminent  preachers. 
I  was  a  regular  listener  at  Dr.  Parker's  Thursday  service. 
When  he  met  me  he  used  to  say,  '  You  are  one  of  my  seat- 
holders.'  " 

Henry  Ward  Beecher 
"  I  was  fortunate  in  hearing  Henry  Ward  Beecher  eight 
times.  Once  when  he  was  preaching  at  the  City  Temple 
my  neighbour  was  Ellen  Terry.  Although  the  old  fire  was 
somewhat  quenched  in  Beecher,  the  public  realised  his 
immense  pulpit  power.     One  of  his  most  striking  charac- 


teristics was  his  knowledge  of  human  nature.  His  books 
will  long  be  valued,  especially  by  ministers ;  and  his 
prayers,  I  think,  can  never  lose  their  influence.  The  first 
volume  of  Beecher's  '  Life  of  Christ'  contains  many  of  his 
most  brilliant  thoughts.  I  remember  that  Mr.  Spurgeon 
made  this  remark  in  reviewing  the  book :  '  Here  the  great 
genius  of  Beecher  glows  and  burns,  but  we  are  disappointed 
with  it  as  a  Life  of  our  Lord.' 

"  The  most  remarkable  utterance  I  heard  from  Beecher 
was  his  address  to  ministers  delivered  on  a  Friday  morning 
at  the  City  Temple.  The  area  was  reserved  for  ministers 
and  students,  and  the  galleries  were  open  to  the  public. 
The  building  was  crowded  to  its  utmost  capacity.  Dr. 
Parker  said,  in  introducing  his  friend,  'There  is  only  one 
programme  for  the  chairman  who  introduces  Henry  Ward 
Beecher  to  an  audience — "Loose  him,  and  let  him  go."  ' 
Questions  were  invited  at  the  close,  and  in  answering 
them  Beecher  showed  his  readiness.  One  man  asked 
whether  he  could  not  arrange  to  preach  at  a  time  when 
ministers  would  be  free  to  hear  him.  '  Yes,'  replied 
Beecher;  'I  might  ai range  to  preach  on  a  Sunday  after- 
noon in  St.  Paul's  Cathedral.'" 

C.  H.  Spurgeon 
"I  often  went  to  the  Metropolitan  Tabernacle,"  continued 
Mr.  Young,  "and  heard  C.  H.  Spurgeon  forty  times.  I 
remember  one  characteristic  fact.  At  the  close  of  a  Monday 
night  prayer  meeting  I  went  to  speak  to  him.  He  was 
most  cordial  and  kindly,  and  said  that  the  next  time  I 
was  present  I  must  go  to  the  platform  and  offer  prayer. 
Of  course  I  never  thought  of  doing  so.  But  some  months 
later  I  was  sitting  in  one  of  the  galleries,  and  was  amazed 
to  hear  Mr.  Spurgeon  say,  '  Our  Methodist  brother  from 
Highgate  will  next  lead  us  in  prayer.'  He  had  never  seen 
me  except  on  one  occasion  !  During  my  prayer  he  responded 
like  an  old  Methodist." 
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Phillips  Brooks 

Mr.  Young  told  me  that  he  had  heard  Bishop  Phillips 
Brooks  in  Dean  Farrar's 
church  at  Westminster. 
"  In  connection  with 
that,"  he  said,  "  I  must 
confess  that  in  early 
years  I  was  an  indus- 
trious autograph  hunter. 
One  of  those  to  whom 
I  wrote  was  Bishop 
Brooks,  and  he  sent  mt- 
back  a  most  kind  letter, 
beginning  '  My  dear 
friend,'  and  ending 
'Your  friend.'  This  was 
typical  of  the  generosity 
and  waim  -  heartedness 
of  the  man. 

"  Liddon  I  heard 
several  times,  and  on 
each  occasion  had  to 
stand  throughout  the 
whole  service,  though 
I  was  present  an  hour 
before  the  time.  I 
heard  Cardinal  Manning 
at  Leeds  on  '  Local 
Option.'  It  was  a 
powerful  and  impas- 
sioned plea  for  total 
abstinence  and  the  right 
of  the  people  to  control 
the  drink  traffic.  I 
heard  Stopford  Brooke 
at  Bedford  Chapel,  and 


I     remember     hearing 
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Joseph  Cook  deliver  his  noted  lecture  '  Docs  Death  end 
All  ? '     He  was  a  master  of  eloquence  and  epigram." 

Dr.  John  Pulsford 
"  The  Scotch  preacher  whom  I  most  admired  was  Dr. 
John  Pulsford.  Eighteen  years  ago,  being  in  Edinburgh, 
I  attended  Albany  Street  Chapel,  and  heard  a  wonderful 
discourse.  The  service  was  in  some  respects  unconventional. 
For  instance.  Dr.  Pulsford,  although  he  appeared  twenty 
minutes  after  the  time,  made  no  explanation  of  his  lateness. 
He  chose  that  morning  two  texts  which  hardly  any  one  but 
himself  would  have  thought  of  placing  together:  'The 
cock  shall  not  crow  till  thou  hast  denied  Me  thrice,'  and 
the  first  verse  of  the  following  chapter,  '  Let.not  your  heart 
be  troubled  :  ye  believe  in  God,  believe  also  in  Me.'  His 
argument  was  that  the  whole  passage  was  addressed  to  Peter 
as  an  individual,  and  that  our  Lord  meant  to  tell  him  not 
to  be  overcome  with  sorrow,  but  to  cling  to  hope,  even  after 
his  great  sin.  There  was  wonderful  pathos  in  that  sermon. 
Only  the  week  before,  the  preacher  had  gone  to  the  funeral 
of  his  brother.  Dr.  William  Pulsford,  of  Glasgow.  His 
thoughts  were  full  of  death  and  the  resurrection.  For 
example,  he  said,  '  What  a  wonderful  journey  is  the  journey 
of  death  !  And  such  an  easy  journey  too — no  trouble  of 
packing  ! '  That  was  very  like  Dr.  Pulsford.  I  possess  all 
this  great  writer's  works,  and  find  the  mystical  element  in 
them  a  real  help  in  my  preaching." 

Dr.  Dale 

Mr.  Young's  first  meeting  with  Dr.  Dale  took  place 
during  his  ministry  at  Hornsey.  He  was  preaching  on  a 
week-night  at  Dr.  Alfred  Rowland's  church,  and  the  local 

ministers  were  invited 
to  take  part  in  the 
service.  In  the  vestry, 
at  the  end,  Mr.  Young 
produced  his  autograph 
book.  Dale  wrote  in  it 
the  familiar  quotation 
from  St.  Augustine: 
"  Give  what  thou  com- 
mandest,  and  command 
what  thou  wilt."  He 
wrote  it  in  Latin.  To 
the  surprise  of  the 
young  minister,  he  re- 
ceived some  days  after- 
wards a  letter  from 
Dale,  saying  that,  as 
he  was  dropping  off 
to  sleep  one  night,  it 
crossed  his  mind  that 
he  had  written  "Do" 
instead  of  "  Da  "  as  the 
first  word  of  the  I^tin 
sentence.  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  it  was  quite 
correct.  Mr.  Young  is 
constantly  asked  for  his 
autograph,  and,  mindful 
of  his  own  early  en- 
thusiasm, never  rt  fuses 
an  application. 

Mr.  Young's  second 
ministry  was  at  Isling- 
ton, Birmingham,  where 
Dr.^.Campbell-  Morgan 
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was  also  a  minister 
about  the  same 
time.  He  met 
Dr.  Dale  both  on 
public  and  private 
occasions,  and  was 
interested  to  note 
that  Carrs  Lane 
was  crowded  at 
every  service, 
although  Dale's 
preaching  was 
somewhat  deep 
and  difficult  for 
the  ordinary- 
hearer.  "  Dr. 
Dale's  humility 
wasvery  character- 
istic. I  remember 
at  the  meetings 
of  Nonconformist 
ministers  he  would 
keep  in  the  back- 
ground, and, 
though  every  one 
was     longing     to 

hear  him,  would  refuse  to  speak  until  the  senior  ministers 
had  been  heard." 

From  Birmingham  Mr.  Young  was  sent  by  Conference 
to  Centenary  Chapel,  York.  This  is  in  the  same  street 
as  Salem  Chapel,  where  James  Parsons  ministered  for 
fifty  years.  The  Centenary  Chapel  is  a  spacious  building, 
seating  sixteen  hundred  people;  and  by  his  preaching  in 
York  Mr.  Young  became  well  known  throughout  the 
Methodist  Connexion.  His  next  charge  was  Gravel  Lane, 
Manchester,  a  noted  Institutional  Church.  Members  of 
both  of  these  two  northern  congregations  bear  testimony 
to  the  remarkable  success  of  Mr.  Young's  ministry.  He 
remained  five  years  at  Manchester,  coming  afterwards  to 
Denbigh  Road,  Bayswater.  Here  he  had  as  his  circuit 
steward  Mr.  R.  W.  Perks.  The  congregation  had  much 
declined,  but  under  Mr.  Young  the  members  rapidly 
increased,  and  soon  the  place  was  crowded.  The  Rev. 
J.  H.  Goodman,  who  followed  Mr.  Young,  has  also  been 
very  successful,  and  is  remaining  at  Denbigh  Road. 

At  Nicolson  Square,  Edinburgh 
Then  followed  the  brilliant  three  years  at  Edinburgh, 
when  Mr.  Young's  name  became  a  household  word  through- 
out the  city.  During  his  last  winter  the  attendance  was 
often  no  less  than  fifteen  hundred.  The  Weekly  Scotsman 
published  a  picture  entitled  "A  Common  Scene  at 
Nicolson  Square  Chapel."  The  grey  old  building,  set 
cornerwise  in  a  small,  unfashionable  square  off  the  main 
road  to  Newington,  was  thronged,  especially  for  his  monthly 
evening  lectures.  The  audience  overflowed  into  the  square, 
and  the  steps,  in  the  picture,  are  seen  to  be  black  with 
human  figures. 

When  Mr.  Young  preached  in  the  Synod  Hall  on  his 


last  two  evenings,  the  huge  building  might  easily  have  been 
filled  twice  over  by  the  crowd  that  assembled  on  Castle 
Terrace.  The  Weekly  Scotsman  described  his  farewell 
as  "an  incident  interesting  to  thousands  of  people  in 
Edinburgh  and  throughout  the  country."  Mr.  Young  was 
invited  to  contribute  a  letter  to  the  people  of  Scotland. 
It  was  published  on  July  i6,  and  attracted  much  attention. 
I  noticed  the  announcement,  printed  in  large  letters,  on  the 
Weekly  Scotsman  bill  at  Oban,  and  many  of  the  Fair 
holiday  people  were  reading  it.  Here  is  Mr.  Young's  tribute 
to  the  churches  of  the  Scottish  capital :  "  Edinburgh  is  to 
be  emphatically  congratulated  on  its  religious  catholicity. 
I  have  never  known  a  city  where  this  has  been  so  marked. 
In  my  experience.  Established  Church  clergy  have  been 
every  whit  as  fraternal  as  ministers  of  the  Free  Churches, 
and  both  have  shown  a  cordiality  which  left  nothing  to  be 
desired."  He  added  that  the  unsectarian  institutions  of 
Edinburgh  were  one  of  its  sacred  glories.  "To  one  who 
loves  the  work  of  the  pulpit,  this  is  a  most  desirable 
city.  Edinburgh  people  love  preaching.  I  do  not  say 
they  love  to  hear  discourses  read  from  the  pulpit ;  but 
let  a  man  speak  what  he  believes  as  if  he  believed  it, 
and  he  will  not  long  lack  hearers  in  this  city." 

Amidst  his 
l)iisy  life  Mr. 
Young  has  found 
time  to  write 
several  books. 
First  came  a  little 
work  for  young 
preachers  called 
"  Girding  on  the 
Armour."  The 
next  was  a  volume 
on  "  Unfamiliar 
Texts,"  which  was 
warmly  c  o  m  - 
mended  by  Dr. 
Alexander  Mac- 
laren,  who  en- 
couraged him  to 
publish  more.  No 
week  everpasses  in 
which  Mr.  Young 
does  not  receive 
one  or  two  letters 
telling  him  that  his 
book  has  helped 
lay  preachers. 
His  first  volume  of  sermons,  "  Unfamiliar  Texts,"  was 
published  five  years  ago  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton.  It 
was  followed  by  "  Neglected  People  of  the  Bible."  The 
first  of  these  books  is  in  its  third  edition,  and  the  other  in 
its  second.  Last  year  Mr.  Young  brought  out  "  The 
Crimson  Book,"  which  has  also  had  a  gratifying  sale.  He 
is  now  engaged  on  a  different  piece  of  writing — "  Peter  Mac- 
kenzie as  1  knew  Him."  Peter  Mackenzie,  in  many  respects, 
was  the  most  popular  of  modern  Wesleyan  preachers,  and 
was  an  old  friend  of  Dr.  William  Young  in  Yorkshire  days. 


Photo  by  M.   Boak,   Bridiington  t^uay 
AT   FIFTEEN   YEARS,   WHEN   BEGINNING 
TO    PREACH 


The  Preacher's  Message.— A  preacher  should  be  able 
to  say,  "  God,  through  my  failh  in  the  Gospel  of  His  grace,  has 
made  me  a  better  and  happier  man  ;  has  saved  and  blessed 
me."  .  .  .  What  is  wanting  in  a  good  deal  of  preaching  is  this 
personal  certainty  and  urgency.  Men  preach  a  salvation  the 
full  value  of  which  they  have  not  themselves  experimentally 
realised,  and  yet  expect  that  they  will  persuade  others  of  its 
supreme  importance  for  them.  They  declare  what  the  Bible 
and  the  Church  teach  about  the  Cross  of  Christ  ;  but  they  do 
not  bear  their  own  testimony  to  what  the  Crucified  has  done  for 


them  in  transporting  them  out  of  the  shadow  of  death  into 
God's  marvellous  light.  I  have  often  thought  that  the  Christian 
life  of  many  ministers  has  been  too  easy.  Born  and  bred, 
taught  and  trained  in  a  Christian  home,  they  have  gently  and 
slowly  grown  into  the  knowledge  and  the  grace  of  Christ,  and 
have  endured  no  terrible  moral  conflicts  nor  passed  through 
any  severe  spiritual  crisis  ;  consequently  there  is  a  wide  range 
of  the  Christian  salvation  beyond  their  own  experience.  .  . 
To  be  genuinely  evangelical  our  message  must  be  intensely 
experimental. — Professor  Garvie,  D.D. 
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Her  Temptation 

BY   RITA  RICHMOND 


""DACK  very  soon,  Marion  dear." 
J— '       "  Don't  hurry  for  me,  mother  !  "  .  .  . 

The  steps  on  the  stairs  go  clown  very  slowly,  very  carefully, 
just  the  way  mother  always  goes  down  ;  the  big  front  door  clicks 
open — shuts  to  with  a  bang  ;  and  as  it  shuts,  Marion  Westcott 
draws  a  long  breath  of  keen  relief,  and  sinks  back  on  her  pillow 
again. 

At  last  to  be  alone  !— at  last !  To  be  free  from  the  eyes 
of  even  nearest  and  dearest — free  for  two  long  hours  to  come, 
to  lie  here  on  her  invalid  couch,  wordless,  smileless,  alone  with 
her  soul  in  its  darkness.  Such  a  relief,  simply  to  lie  inert  and 
soundless,  and  at  liberty  to  brood  over  this  strange  new  thought 
that  has  been  born  out  of  the  blackness  ;  to  brood  over  it,  to 
develop  it,  to  taste  its  sweetness,  and  to  decide  whether  she 
shall  clasp  it  to  her  bosom  or  cast  it  from  her  as  a  temptation 
and  sin  of  sins. 

Downstairs  nothing  stirs — everybody  is  out,  and  the  whole 
house  is  hushed  in  the  warm,  brooding  stillness  of  the  afternoon. 

One  can  hear  so  distinctly  the  soft,  rhythmical  tap  of  the 
blind-tassels  on  the  open  staircase  window,  the  steady, 
monotonous  tick  of  the  eight-day  clock  in  the  hall. 

So  quiet,  one  can  think  very  clearly,  very  rationally,  with 
nice  balance  of  judgment,  especially  if  one  lies  with  eyes  tight 
shut  against  the  sun.  The  sun  is  so  strong,  so  full  of  life,  that 
it  almost  seems  to  disturb  the  hush  and  peace  of  the  room,  and 
the  room  is  full  of  sun.  Great  streams  wash  through  the  open 
window  and  flood  the  floor,  dance  and  dash  upon  the  pictured 
walls,  creep  upon  the  furniture,  lie  in  still  shining  pools  upon 
the  crimson  silken  coverlet  of  the  couch,  and  at  last  break 
in  one  great  golden  splash  upon  the  snowy  pillow  and  upon 
the  face  resting  there. 

Outside  upon  an  apple  spray  a  blackbird  pipes  liquidly  in 
ecstatic  welcome  to  the  spring  ;  from  the  woods  behind  the 
garden  primroses  wet  with  rain  last  night  send  out  their  tender 
fragrance,  and  through  the  open  window  come  the  voices  of 
the  children  at  play. 

She  fancies  she  can  even  hear  the  creak  of  the  swing  under 
the  trees,  almost  feel  the  cool  rush  of  the  wind  on  her  cheek, 
as  the  swing  flies  up,  up,  into  the  blue,  almost  see  the  flash  of 
the  mass  of  green  into  which  it  dashes,  as  the  clear  shout  of 
Marjory  comes  towards  her  on  the  breeze  in  a  sort  of  chant. 

"  I  touched  the  highest  branch  of  all  ! — I  touched  the 
highest  branch  of  all." 

And  as  she  listens  the  invalid's  face  grows  greyer,  her  pale 
lips  compress  with  pain,  and  the  thought  that  possesses  her 
soul  grows  more  insistent,  more  alluring  than  before. 

All  things  are  thrilling  to  the  return  of  spring,  save  she 
alone,  up  here  on  the  invalid  couch — she,  a  thing  half  dead,  and 
yet  so  little  dead  that  all  the  pains  of  life  might  yet  wreak  their 
will  upon  her ;  so  little  dead  that,  humanly  speaking,  so  long  as 
she  wished  to  keep  her  hold  on  life  it  would  not  flee  her. 

So  long  as  she  wished  ! — so  long  as  she  wished  !  The 
•clock  in  the  hall  seemed  to  tick  the  words  significantly, 
•solemnly,  as  they  had  ticked  them  ever  since  the  thought  had 
■first  resolved  itself  into  this  one  suggestive  phrase. 

So  long  as  she  wished  to  lie  here  from  day  to  day,  listening 
to  the  voices  of  the  children  at  play,  to  the  tick  of  the  old  clock — 
the  clock  which  had  ticked  out  her  birth  hour,  which  would 
tick  her  death  hour — to  lie  here,  a  damaged  piece  of  machinery, 
a  watch  with  a  broken  mainspring,  a  thing  suflTered  to  live  for 
love's  sake,  a  useless  wreck  tossed  aside  out  of  the  sea  of  life, 
no  more  to  sail  gaily  before  favouring  breeze  to  some  Fair 
Haven  of  desire,  but  to  lie  just  here — just  so  till  the  end. 

So  long  as  she  wished  ! — so  long  as  she  wished  ! 

Ah  !  but  the  good  old  doctor  had  thrown  her  the  clue  from 
the  labyrinth,  all  unwitting,  in  all  innocence,  and  nobody  save 
she  alone  had  guessed  that  the  words  he  had  spoken  that 
morning  were  a  clue  at  all. 

"  You  may  live  many  years,  my  dear,"  he  had  said  to  her 
gravely  ;  "  but  it  is  in  your  own  power  to  keep  your  hold  on  life. 
A  little  cowardice,  a  little  loosening  of  your  grip  on  the  many 
interests  you  have  yet  left  to  you,  and  you  will  simply  fade 
away." 


Mother  and  the  others  had  heard  him,  yet  none  of  them 
saw  the  sudden  flash  of  light  that  came  with  the  words  ;  they 
only  saw  in  them  a  reproach  to  Marion  for  refusing  her  eleven 
o'clock  beef-tea. 

And  yet  the  words  were  to  her  like  an  illumined  text,  bearing 
a  startling  significance  to  the  invalid. 

To  fade  away  as  a  withered  flower  fades,  to  slip  gradually 
painlessly  away,  to  loose  her  hold  on  the  chains  which  kept 
her  anchored  to  this  wearisome  couch,  and  to  drift  away,  away 
from  the  voices  and  faces,  from  the  hearts  that  loved  her, 
useless,  burdensome  as  she  was,  to  be  free  of  this  body  of 
death—how  tempting  it  sounded  ! 

In  a  flash  she  had  pictured  her  release.  They  would  miss 
her  at  first,  father  and  mother  especially,  sisters  and  brothers 
not  quite  so  much,  and  the  children,  her  nieces  and  nephews, 
after  the  first  strange  blank  which  Aunt  Marion's  empty  room 
and  couch  would  cause,  scarcely  at  all.  And  then  after  a  little 
while,  the  thought  would  steal  sorrowfully,  and  yet  with 
comfort  in  it,  to  the  sad  hearts  : 

"  It  was  just  as  well  she  went,  poor  Marion — •just  as  well  1 
It  must  have  been  such  a  trial  for  her  to  look  forward  to  lying 
there  useless  all  her  life — she  who  had  meant  to  make  so  much 
of  life." 

An'  she  wished  that  she  might  relax  her  unwilling  grip,  fold 
her  tired  hands  upon  her  tired  heart,  and  rest,  rest,  rest. 

The  sunshine  pours  its  living  glory  into  the  quiet  room 
insistently.  It  touches  the  flowers  on  the  table  at  Marion's 
side,  and  makes  the  hearts  of  the  narcissus  gleam  with  a  deeper, 
more  living  gold  ;  it  lays  a  finger  on  each  crimson  letter  of  the 
framed  te.xt  above  Marion's  couch,  and  makes  them  glow  in 
letters  of  blood  : 

"  He  that  believeth  on  Me,  shall  not  come  into  condem- 
nation ;  but  is  passed  from  Death  unto  Life." 

Marion's  eyes,  opening  slowly,  fall  upon  the  words. 

"  Passed  from  Death  unto  Life,"  she  murmurs  wistfully — 
"  only  a  step  'twixt  this  living  Death  and  that." 

And  outside  upon  an  apple  spray  the  blackbird  pipes  his 
oyous  song  of  Life. 

"  Come  out  ! — come  out ! "  he  sings.  "  The  hearts  of  the 
pink  blossoms  are  red  with  love,  the  green  voices  of  the  woods 
are  calling  for  you."  The  sunshine  laps  about  the  face  and  on 
the  pillow,  the  blackbird's  song  grows  deeper,  more  ecstatic. 

"  Come  out ! — come  out ! "  he  sings.  "  We  will  give  you  love 
for  your  life,  we  will  give  you  sun-gold  for  your  life  ;  come,  sell 
your  life  dear,  ere  it  be  tarnished  and  nobody  buy." 

And  as  he  sings,  the  wooing  of  Death  grows  more  fervent, 
more  passionate,  till  it  drowns  the  blackbird's  song  of  Life. 

She  must  yield — she  must  yield  !  Sure  there  is  no  sin  in 
yielding  to  tempting  such  as  this  !  Nobody  needs  her  life — she 
is  free  to  loose  her  hold,  to  "  let  go  "  the  chains  that  bind  her, 
and  to  drift,  drift,  out  of  the  pain  into  the  great  sea  of 
Peace ! 


Pit-a-pat !  pit-a-pat !  up  the  stairs.  Ah  I  it  is  one  of  the 
children  making  his  or  her  way  to  Aunt  Marion's  room.  For 
the  moment  she  forgets  her  dream  to  wonder  what  has 
happened  that  any  of  them  should  leave  their  play  so  soon. 
She  looks  anxiously  towards  the  door  as  the  handle  rattles 
impatiently,  and  then  Marjory's  flushed,  apple-blossom  face  and 
starry  eyes  peep  in  upon  her. 

"  Something's  gone  wrong  with  Floribella's  one  leg,"  she 
says  explanatorily  ;  "  it  all  goes  wiggly  at  her  kneebone.  You 
mend  it.  Aunt  Marion  ! " 

"Can't  Jack  mend  it?"  asks  Marion,  smiling,  as  she  takes 
the  doll  from  Marjor>-'s  arms. 

"  Nobody  can't  mend  dollies'  legs,"  returned  the  little  girl, 
"like  what  you  can.  You  mend  everything  best  of  everybody," 
she  adds,  with  an  air  of  deep  conviction. 

The  invalid  on  the  couch,  dreaming  but  a  moment  since  of 
death,  laughs  softly,  yet  cheerfully,  as  the  children  have  ever 
heard  Aunt  Marion  laugh,  and  in  a  trice  the  doll's  broken  leg 
is  mended  by  the  thin  white  fingers. 
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When  Marjory  goes  out  again  the  invalid  hears  her  thrill 
little  voice  piping  triumphantly  outside  her  window,  "  Nobody 
mends  dollies'  legs  quite  so  well  as  Aunt  Marion,"  and  she 
smiles  absently  as  her  thoughts  fly  back  to  their  former  channel. 
Somehow  it  does  not  seem  so  easy  to  resume  it. 

Marjory,  with  the  scent  of  spring  upon  her  hair  and  on  her 
pinafore,  has  disturbed  the  quiet  atmosphere  of  the  room  ;  the 
doll's  broken  leg  has  diverted  the  current  of  her  thought,  and 
it  will  not  immediately  flow  again  as  it  did  before. 

She  moves  half  restlessly  upon  her  pillow.     Something  is 
changed.     Some  subtle  influence  has  stolen  upDn  her,  ai.lshs 
cannot  resume  her  soothing  dream.     Marjory  has  disturbed  it 
strangely — strangely. 

♦  #  *  *  ♦ 

Once  again  the  room  door  opens.  Somebody  has  stolen 
very  softly  up  the  stairs  and  is  sinking  on  her  knees  beside  the 
invalid's  couch,  ere  she  is  half  aware  of  the  new  presence  in 
the  room,  and  the  silken  rustle  of  skirts  settling  on  the  floor 
startles  her  to  look  up. 

Surely  she  has  been  asleep,  for  Dorothy,  her  youngest  sister, 
has  entered  without  her  hearing,  and  is  kneeling  by  her  side, 
with  her  blue  eyes  looking  down  into  hers — Dorothy's  blue 
eyes,  full  of  tragic  young  despair  ;  Dorothy's  fresh  young  face, 
pale  and  woful. 

"  Why,  my  dear  ! — why,  Dorothy  ! — what  is  the  matter  ? " 
she  says  quickly,  a  sudden  flashing  wonder  crossing  her  mind 
that  any  one  so  fresh  and  fair,  anyone  with  sound,  straight  hmbs 
and  back,  should  show  such  grief-marked  countenance  as  this. 

"  Oh  !  Marion,"  cries  the  young  girl  wretchedly,  "  it's 
Jim  !  We've  quarrelled — our  engagement  is  broken  off;  and 
nobody  but  you — nobody  but  you  can  mend  it." 

Marion  Westcott  almost  laughs.  This  foolish  tragedy 
seems  so  trivial  a  thing  compared  to  her  lifelong  one.  What 
would  she  not  give  to  change  places  with  this  sister  of  hers,  even 
now  in  this  abandonment  of  grief !— what  would  she  not  give  ! 

"  My  dear,"  she  says  softly  and  patiently,  after  a  short  pause, 
"you  must  tell  me  all  about  it,  and  then  we  will  see  whether 
I  can " 

"Oh!  but,  Marion,  you  can — you  can  !"  cries  the  other. 
"Jim  will  do  anything  you  say — you  know  what  he  thinks 
of  you ." 

The  invalid  looks  into  her  sister's  eyes  a  little  surprisedly. 

"  I  confess  I  do  not,"  she  says. 

"  He  thinks  there  is  nobody  like  you  in  the  whole  world," 
replies  Dorothy  very  earnestly. 

"  Not  even  you?"  laughs  Marion  gently. 

"  Not  even  me,"  replies  Dorothy,  stroking  the  thin  white 
fingers  on  the  coverlet. 

The  sun  has  sunk  lower  in  the  heavens,  the  blackbird 
outside  the  window  has  ceased  to  sing,  when  Dorothy  springs 
to  her  feet  again,  and,  looking  down  from  her  graceful  height,  on 
the  pale,  quiet  face  upon  the  pillow,  says  in  almost  a  wondering 
tone,  "Jim  is  right.  There  is  nobody — nobody  like  you,  Marion 
dear." 

*  *  *  #  ♦ 


It  is  almost  dark  in  the  room  now,  the  shadows  are  stealing       you  ! 


in  corners  where  the  sun  shone  an  hour  ago,  the  voices  of  the 
children  at  play  are  silent,  it  is  nearer  bedtime  for  them,  and  it 
is  very  quiet  out  in  the  garden  and  in  the  woods  behind  the 
house,  when  Marion's  room  is  again  invaded. 

Somebody  comes  in  and  sits  down  on  the  chair  beside  the 
couch,  and  Marion,  looking  up  with  the  smile  she  always  wears- 
for  this  face  looking  down  at  her,  says,  "  Well,  father?  " 

The  old  grey  head  and  the  tired  face  seem  to  grow 
younger,  less  grey,  less  tired,  as  she  looks. 

"Well,  Marion?"  he  says  only.  But  there  seems  to  be  much 
meaning  in  that  "Well,  Marion?" — so  much  that  the  face  on  the 
pillow  grows  suddenly  shadowed  with  a  strange  new  thought. 

"  Has  it  been  a  long  day,  father  ? " 

"  Ay,  that  it  has  ;  but  now,  to  look  back  on  from  here, 
why,  none  so  long,  my  dear,  after  all" — the  tired  olcl 
face  turns  dreamily  towards  the  window,  the  eyes  following 
the  slow,  homeward  flight  of  a  weary  bird — "  none  so- 
long  to  look  back  on  ever  from  this  room,  Marion.  There 
is  great  peacefulness  and  comfort  to  be  had  here,  my  dear — 
great  peace  and  comfort." 

The  shadows  grow  deeper  in  the  corners  where  the  sua 
had  danced,  the  stillness  lies  closer  and  deeper  too  in  the 
quiet  room  as  the  invalid  on  the  couch  and  the  old  man  rest 
there,  brooding  in  the  dusk  of  the  dying  day. 

"  Peace  and  comfort !  " — that  is  what  this  room  means  to- 
him.  The  room  that  to  her  reeks  of  mise  ry  and  agony  of  mind 
and  heart,  it  means  peace  and  rest  and  comfort  to  him." 

Slowly  the  meaning  of  this  day  is  dawning  upon  her. 
The  temptation  that  had  beset  her,  her  bitter  realisation  of 
her  uselessness,  her  burdensomeness— are  they  all  false,  morbid 
imaginings  ? 

Do  they  need  her,  after  all  ?  The  thought  flashes  upon  her 
radiantly,  making  the  darkness  glow  again. 

Marjory  and  her  doll's  broken  leg,  that  nobody  can  mend,, 
save  Aunt  Marion  ;  Dorothy  and  her  broken  heart-^do  they 
spell  the  same  answer  to  that  question  ?  In  the  dusk  beside 
her  couch  her  father  sits,  rest  and  peace  upon  his  face,  and 
looking  at  him,  Marion  suddenly,  involuntarily,  lays  a  thin 
white  hand  upon  his  coatsleeve. 

"Father!"  she  says  nervously,  hurriedly — "father!  da 
you  never  think,  you  and  mother,  what  a  useless,  hopeless, 
dead  weight  I  am  upon  your  life? — what  a  burden  I  am?  Do 
you  never  wish ? "     She  pauses. 

Slowly  the  old  man  turns  and  looks  down  at  her  through 
the  gathering  gloom.  His  brain  has  no  longer  the  agility  of 
perception,  the  quick  grasp  upon  ideas  suddenly  presented  to 
his  mind,  and  he  looks  at  her  uncomprehensive,  a  little  dazed 
for  the  moment,  till  at  last — at  last  her  meaning  dawns  upon 
him,  and,  leaning  forward,  he  grips  her  hands  in  his  trembling 
old  ones,  while  a  look  of  fear  creeps  into  his  eyes. 

"  Oh  !  my  dear,  hush  with  you — hush  !  "  he  says  in  a  pained 
and  broken  voice.  "  Do  you  not  know  that  in  this  room  lies. 
our  dearest  possession,  the  one  it  would  kill  your  mother  and 
me  to  lose  ?  Do  you  dream  that  we  could  lose  our  best 
beloved  and  live  ?     Oh  !  hush  with  you,  my  dear  ! — hush  with 


A  Prayer 


BY  HENRY  WARD  BEECHER 


IN  the  dull  delay  of  earthly  life,  where  storms  do  mightily 
sweep  across  our  way,  and  we  get  but  a  chequered  light 
at  best,  we  wonder  what  Thou  art  Who  dwellest  in  eternal 
light ;  why  Thou  art ;  why  Thou  speakest  not,  nor  ever  showest 
Thyself ;  why  the  heavens  are  mute  ;  why  the  wondrous 
glory,  transcending  all  earthly  experience,  goes  on  so  that 
men  cannot  discern  it ;  and  what  is  the  interior  of  this  universe. 
Our  hearts  often  sink  within  us  that  to  such  aspirations  and 
such  longings  there  is  so  little  response.  Where  are  they 
who  have  gone  out  from  us  ?  How  wide  the  separation  seems  ! 
They  were  with  us  morning  and  evening,  sitting  by  our  side. 
With  them  we  sang.  We  loved  them  and  they  loved  us, 
and  were  inseparable  from  us  ;  but  suddenly  they  departed, 
and  came  no  more,  morning  or  evening,  in  the  solemn  hour, 
nor  in  the  joyful  hour — if  joy  is  left  to  the  bereaved  heart. 
Why    are    they    thus    separated  ?     Do    they    live  ?     Where  ? 


How  ?  Do  they  think  of  us  ?  Do  they  ever  hover  near 
us  ?  Why  are  they  kept  from  us  ?  If  it  were  needful  that 
messengers  be  sent  from  the  throne,  why  should  not  they  come 
in  whom  we  believe,  and  whom  we  have  seen,  and  loved, 
and  trusted  ? 

O  Thou  Who  art  dwelling  in  light  unapproachable.  Thou 
boldest  Thine  own  secrets  and  sayest  to  us  only,  "It  doth  not 
yet  appear  what  we  shall  be,"  and  we  are  obliged  to  fall  back 
upon  beliefs  and  rest,  though  there  would  seem  to  be  no  place 
of  rest.  Ten  thousand  times  ten  thousand  witnesses  have 
testified  that  by  faith  in  God  they  have  had  rest,  and  that  the 
things  that  are  not  are  mightier  than  the  things  that  are.  O 
Lord,  we  rejoice  that  the  whirling  years  shall  not  be  stayed, and 
that  year  by  year  as  chariots  set  forth  we  are  being  conveyed 
toward  Thy  throne,  there  to  be  accepted  in  the  Redeemer,  and 
set  apart  for  eternal  activity  and  joy. 
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Principal  Rainy  and  the  Highlands 


IT  was  an  important  day  for  the  Highland  Section  of  the 
Free  Church  of  Scotland  when  the  leader  of  the 
Church  became  Convener  of  the  Highland  Committee. 
For  eight-  and-twenty  years  the  Committee  was  under  the 
energetic  convenership  of  Dr.  MacLauchlan,  who  was  one 
of  the  pioneers  of  the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church  into 
the  realm  of  literature.  Dr.  MacLauchlan  became  Convener 
fifty  years  ago,  at  a  time  when  the  number  of  full  charges 


Principal  Rainy  was  appointed  Convener  of  the  Highland 
Committee.  His  appointment  was  the  outcome  of  a  long- 
continued,  almost  hereditary  connection  with  the  Highlands. 
Before  his  Church  laid  this  duty  upon  Dr.  Rainy,  he  had 
informed  himself  regarding  the  needs  of  the  Highland.s 
by  constant  communication  with  the  ministers  of  the 
district,  and  by  repeated  personal  visits.  Forty  years  ago, 
when  he  was  called  to  public  work  in  the  Church,  he  found 
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in  the  Highlands  was  little  more  than  half  of  what  it  was 
at  the  date  of  the  union  in  1900.  The  greater  part  of  that 
increase  is  due  to  the  personal  efforts  and  leading  of  Dr. 
MacLauchlan  and  Principal  Rainy.  So  entirely  successful 
were  they  and  the  men  who  were  associated  with  them 
in  the  Highland  Committee,  that  before  the  union  the 
Highlands  and  islands  of  Scotland  were  covered  by 
«cclesiastical  agencies  of  the  Free  Church,  more  numerous 
and  more  effectively  organised  than  those  of  the  Established 
Church,  and  attended  by  congregations  many  times  larger 
than  those  of  the  sister  Church.     It  was  in  May,  1882,  that 


that  the  conservative  element  in  the  Church  had  its  home 
chiefly  in  the  Highlands  and  islands.  He  was  able  to 
appraise  this  element  in  the  Church's  life  belter,  perhaps, 
than  either  Chalmers  or  Candlish.  He  did  not  depreciate 
it,  and  he  set  himself  from  the  first  to  understand  it  and 
to  educate  it.  He  accordingly  approved  of  and  personally 
fostered  the  splendid  work  done  for  education  by  Dr.  J. 
Calder  Macphail,  and  in  a  humbler  but  more  extended 
sphere  by  Miss  Abercromby  and  Miss  Rainy,  his  sister.  He 
visited  several  districts  more  than  thirty  years  ago  as  the 
advocate  of  union,  and  was  well  received. 
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It  was  owing  to  his  interest  in  the  Highlands  that  the 
Assembly  met  in  Inverness  in  1888  under  the  Moderator- 
ship  of  Dr.  Aird,  of  Creich,  the  parish  in  Sutherlandshire 
where,  in  the  early  part  of  last  century.  Dr.  Rainy's  grand- 
father was  minister.  At  that  time,  under  his  direction, 
the  Assembly  showed  its  concern  about  the  social  condition 
of  the  people  in  considering  possible  legislation  on  behalf 
of  the  crofters.  The  lead  of  Principal  Rainy  in  this  matter 
was  followed  by  many  influential  ministers  in  the  south, 
including  Dr.  Walter  C.  Smith  and  Professor  Stalker.  But 
besides  the  continuous  solicitude  of  Dr.  Rainy  on  behalf 
of  the  Highlands  during  all  his  ministry,  and  especially 
during  the  latter  half  of  it,  and  in  addition  to  his  pro- 
fessorial interest  in  Highland  students  in  preparation  for 
the  ministry  of  the  Free  Church,  there  are  several  out- 
standing services  in  this  department  which  mark  his  con- 
venership  as  especially  beneficial. 

In  1887,  a  few  years  after  Dr.  Rainy  became  Convener, 
there  were  endowments  in  seventeen  Highland  congrega- 
tions, varying  from  ;^Soo  to  £i,2-]o,  amounting  in  all  to 
_;£^i  2,000.  Twelve  years  later,  in  1899,  and  chiefly  through 
the  personal  efforts  of  Dr.  Rainy,  the  number  of  endow- 
ments was  raised  from  seventeen  to  twenty-six,  and  the 
amount  of  endowment  rose  from  ;^i2,ooo  to  over  ^23,000. 
The  poverty  of  the  people  and  the  scattered  nature  of  the 
population  in  many  of  these  districts  make  a  limited  endow- 
ment a  practical  necessity  for  the  comfort  of  the  ministers,  and 
it  was  to  relieve  the  personal  discomfort  of  his  brethren  that 
Dr.  Rainy  again  and  again  appealed  to  friends  of  the  Church 
and  to  his  own  personal  friends,  and  always  with  success. 

During  the  first  years  of  his  convenership  Dr.  Rainy 
sketched  a  plan  for  the  erection  or  repairing  of  churches 
and  manses  in  some  of  the  island  congregations,  where  wind 
and  weather  are  more  unceremonious  even  than  on  the 
mainland,  and  play  more  than  average  havoc.  This  plan 
was  carried  out  without  in  any  way  trenching  upon  the 
resources  of  the  Highland  Committee.  During  the  eight 
years  from  1884  to  1892,  the  Convener  was  able  to  raise 
_;^io,coo  for  this  special  purpose.  Under  this  scheme 
churches  were  erected  in  Shawbost  (Lewis),  Bernera, 
Benbecula,  Carinish  (N.  Uist),  Brolas  (Mull)  ;  and  manses 
were  built  at  Bernera  and  Benbecula ;  while  at  other 
island  centres,  meeting-houses  for  services  and  dwelling- 
houses  for  catechists  were  put  up.  The  people  themselves 
gave  some  little  assistance,  but  practically  Dr.  Rainy 
procured  the  money  from  private  friends,  who  generously 
allowed  him  to  draw  upon  their  resources  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  various  districts.  Every  penny  of  cost  was 
paid  as  the  work  was  completed,  and  in  these  places,  now, 
as  the  Assembly  was  assured,  buildings  stood  strong  and 
wholesome.  In  two  cases  at  least,  in  places  where  before 
there  was  neither  church  nor  manse  nor  minister,  there  are 
now  beautiful  churches,  comfortable  manses,  and  earnest, 
evangelical  ministers. 

About  ten  years  ago  Dr.  Rainy  was  in  communication 
with  one  of  the  most  generous  benefactors  of  the  Church 
regarding  a  proposal  to  set  apart  a  minister  of  the  Church 
who  had  shown  special  aptitude  for  evangelistic  work  to 
be  the  Church's  evangelist  in  the  Highlands.  The  means 
necessary  were  provided  and  the  sanction  of  the  Church 
was  readily  given.  The  evangelist  appointed  was  the 
Rev.  John  Mackay,  of  Cromarty,  and  the  reports  of  his 
work  annually  given  to  the  Assembly  prove  the  sagacious 
interest  of  the  Principal  in  an  important  department  of 
religious  effort  which  required  quickening  and  strengthening. 
Such  work  was  no  new  thing  in  the  Highlands.  Dr. 
McDonald,  of  Ferintosh,  was  in  the  fullest  sense  an  evangelist 


of  great  power,  and  Dr.  Kennedy,  of  Dingwall,  did  the 
work  of  an  evangelist  to  great  crowds  at  Communion 
seasons  in  nearly  every  parish  of  the  northern  counties. 
But  the  appointment  of  Mr.  Mackay  was  a  new  departure 
in  that  he  was  loosed  from  a  regular  charge,  and  was 
appointed  to  the  special  work  of  an  evangelist. 

The  lay  missionary,  or  catechist,  has  been  a  most  useful 
agent  of  the  Church's  work  in  the  Highlands  for  generations. 
"The  man"  was  an  evangelical  power  in  the  north  at  a 
time  when  the  pulpit  was  less  evangelical  than  it  is  now. 
Some  of  these  were  men  of  great  intellectual  power  and  of 
fine  spiritual  gifts,  and  their  memory  is  still  treasured  in 
many  a  Highland  home.  The  catechist  of  the  present 
time  is  a  man  of  different  calibre.  Dr.  Rainy's  idea  was 
that  the  younger  of  these  excellent  agents  might  be  trained 
in  doctrine  and  in  methods  of  Christian  work,  so  that  they 
would  be  the  fitter  for  dealing  with  the  young  in  Sabbath 
schools  and  in  Bible  classes.  As  a  commencement,  tea 
of  them  went  for  two  months  to  Glasgow,  and  had  as  their 
theological  tutor  the  late  Rev.  John  Macpherson,  of  Findhorn, 
one  of  the  best  systematic  theologians  in  the  country  at 
the  time.  This  work  has  gone  on  expanding  for  nearly  ten  M 
years,  one  of  the  chief  helpers  in  it  in  recent  years  being  % 
that  ardent  lover  of  the  Highlands  the  late  Rev.  Wm.  Ross 
of  Cowcaddens,  Glasgow. 

Dr.  Rainy  was  specially  helpful  in  furthering  a  scheme 
by  which  the  assistance  of  Divinity  students  was  secured 
for  ministers  of  wide  parishes  during  the  summer  months. 
In  this  way  the  rising  youth  in  these  parishes  were  benefited, 
while  ministers  and  students  were  mutually  helpful  to  each 
other,  and  were,  at  the  same  time,  both  receiving  valuable 
aid  from  the  Committee.  The  ministers  received  necessary 
help,  while  the  students  were  well  paid  for  the  work  they 
did.  During  Dr.  Rainy's  convenership  the  stipends  of 
ministers  all  over  the  Highlands  have  been  raised,  the  pay 
given  to  lay  agents  has  been  increased,  while  the  sum  spent 
by  the  Committee  has  been  almost  double  what  it  was  ir^ 
an  equal  number  of  years  before. 

But  Principal  Rainy's  service  for  the  Highlands  has 
been  manifold.  Much  of  it  has  been  done  in  public,  and 
is  known  more  or  less  throughout  the  Church  and  country, 
but  his  labours  in  private  have  been  incessant.  Dr.  Rainy 
is  geniality  itself  in  a  Highland  manse.  See  him  at  a 
humble  tea  table.  He  is  buttering  a  piece  of  crisp  toast 
when  the  minister's  wife,  in  the  excitement  of  the  moment, 
tells  him  how  the  young  people  of  the  manse  shared  the- 
honour  of  toasting  his  bread.  "They  fought  about  it," 
she  said,  "and  at  last  agreed  to  share  the  honour  betweea 
them."  "  How  kind  of  them  !  "  laughed  the  Principal,  "and 
how  well  they  have  done  their  work  too !  It  is  a  happy 
exception  to  the  rule  of  too  many  cooks  spoiling  the  broth." 
But  he  is  as  sympathetic  as  he  is  genial.  See  him  as- 
he  enters  a  room  in  a  poor  street  of  Edinburgh.  The 
stricken  mother  of  a  New  College  student  who  has  died  in 
his  lodgings  is  there.  She  is  lonely,  and  far  from  her 
home.  The  door  opens,  and  a  minister  is  shown  in.  He 
takes  the  Highland  mother's  hand  in  his.  "  My  name  is- 
Rainy,"  he  says,  by  way  of  introduction ;  and  then  he  tells- 
the  weeping  mother  how  good  a  student  her  son  was. 
Then  he  prays,  and  the  words  of  the  prayer  are  these  :: 
"  He  asked  life  of  Thee,  and  Thou  gavest  it  him,  even, 
length  of  days  for  ever  and  ever."  It  has  been  amidst 
such  scenes,  as  well  as  at  Committee  meetings,  and  on  the 
floor  of  the  Assembly,  that  the  venerable  Convener  of  the 
Highland  Committee  has  fulfilled  the  trust  he  undertook, 
on  behalf  of  the  Church  two-and-twenty  years  ago. 

F.  H.  Georgeson,  M.A- 
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THE  STUDY  LOOKING  TOWARDS  THE  DEN 
Thk  and  the  following  illustrations  are  reproduced,  by  kind  permission  ot  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster,  from  the  Life  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,  by  his  Wife  and  Private  Secretary 

C*  H*  Spurgeon's  Library 


MANY  of  the  readers  of  The  British  Monthly  are 
aware  that  a  scheme  has  been  drawn  up  for  the  dis- 
persion of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  library.  Westwood,  the  residence 
of  the  great  preacher,  has  been  a  centre  of  interest,  not  only  for 
the  members  of  his  own  denomination,  but  for  all  devout  souls 
in  Christendom,  for  many  years.  It  is  probable,  therefore, 
that  some  will  hear  of  the  dismantling  of  the  library  with 
regret.  But  as  it  is  impossible  that  it  should  remain  intact, 
it  may  be  welcome  news  to  the  Christian  public,  that  in 
its  dispersion,  it  will  become  useful  to  thousands. 

A  Committee  of  Baptist  ministers  has  been  chosen  for 
this  work,  of  which  Professor  Walter  Hackney  is  Chairman, 
and  the  Rev.  John  Bradford  is  Secretary.  The  library  has 
already  been  removed  from  Westwood.  A  selection  of 
books,  carefully  made,  by  the  Rev.  J.  H.  Shakespeare, 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Union,  has  been  placed  in  the 
library  at  the  Baptist  Church  House  for  general  denomina- 
tional use.  About  a  thousand  volumes,  selected  by  Professor 
Hackney  and  the  writer,  are  deposited  at  the  Pastors' 
College  Library  ;  and  about  an  equal  number  have  been 
set  apart  as  a  circulating  library  for  village  preachers ; 
while  separate  volumes  are  being  posted  to  subscribers, 
the  subscribers  being  chiefly  ministers,  officers,  and 
members  of  the  Baptist  Churches.  Each  volume  that  is 
issued  from  the  collection  has  pasted  within  it  a  certificate, 
with  fac-simile  lithographed  signatures  of  Charles  Spurgeon 
and  Thomas  Spurgeon,  guaranteeing  that  each  book  is  from 
their  late  father's  collection. 

The  Editor  of  The  British  Monthly  is  desirous  that 
the  readers  of  the  magazine  shall  have  as  clear  an  impression 
as  possible  of  the  library  as  it  appeared  when  housed  at 
Westwood.  And  it  is  with  a  view  of  aiding  the  fulfilment 
of  this  wish,  together  with  an  attempt  to  hint  at  its  contents, 


that  the  present  article  has  been  undertaken.     Hence  its- 
detailed  character. 

Mr.  Spurgeon's  library  was  arranged  in  four  rooms, 
distinctively  known  as  the  "Library,"  the  "Vestibule,"  the 
"Study,"  and  the  "Den."  The  relation  of  these  rooms 
to  each  other  may  thus  be  described.  Taking  the  entrance 
hall  as  a  starting-point,  a  turn  through  a  short  corridor  to 
the  right  took  one  to  the  Library,  a  fine,  lofty  room  of  about 
fifty  feet  long,  with  bookcases  on  two  sides  rising  from  floor 
to  ceiling.  This  room  had  formerly  been  a  drawing-room  ; 
but  Miss  Thome,  Mrs.  Spurgeon's  lifelong  friend  and 
companion,  tells  visitors  "  there  was  no  drawing-room  at 
Westwood."  Retracing  one's  steps  into  the  hall,  a  slight 
turn  to  the  left  brought  one  to  a  suite  of  three  rooms  already 
referred  to.  The  Vestibule  opened  into  the  Study,  through 
which  one  passed  into  the  Den  beyond. 

Of  these  rooms  the  Study,  as  the  name  implies,  was 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  chief  working-room.  Here  he  sat  at  the 
head  of  a  long  table  and  worked  for  many  hours  each  day. 
The  room  was  crowded  with  books  on  three  sides,  and  a 
large  revolving  bookcase  was  also  filled.  On  the  other 
side  three  French  windows  opened  upon  a  lawn  and  flower- 
beds, with  a  circular  grass  plat  surrounded  by  arches  over- 
grown with  ivy  and  other  creeping  plants,  forming  a 
bower,  where  the  birds  might  perch  in  descending  for  their 
food, — a  kind  of  birds'  refectory,  where  Mrs.  Spurgeon  used 
regularly  to  feed  her  beloved  feathered  friends.  Through 
these  windows,  all  the  winter  long,  in  snow  or  frost  or  fine 
weather,  might  be  seen  blackbirds,  thrushes,  starlings,  and 
flocks  of  sparrows  diligently  picking  up  a  plentiful  supply  of 
food  that  never  failed.  And  in  summer  might  be  seen  the 
glowing  beds  of  flowers,  while  through  the  open  windows 
their  sweet  fragrance  penetrated  into  the  room,  and  the 
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birds'  songs  could  be  clearly  heard.  The  Study  at 
Westwood  was  very  much  an  open-air  place.  Here  healthily 
associated  were — 

Old  books,  fresh  flowers. 

The  Den  opened  from  the  Study,  the  door  being 
directly  at  the  back  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  chair.  This  room  pro- 
vided the  innermost  sanctuary,  and  was  dedicated  to  secrecy. 
Strict  privacy  was  secured  for  all  important  interviews  by 
the  close  shutting  of  double  doors.  Respecting  his  own 
personal  afTairs,  Mr.  Spurgeon  "wore  his  heart  upon  his 
sleeve."  He  was  a  model  of  outspokenness  and  candour. 
Respecting  his  life  he  could  say — and  what  a  saying  it  was  ! — 
"  I  have  nothing  to  hide.  My  life  might  be  written  upon 
the  face  of  the  sky  for  all  men  to  read."  But  many  things 
had  to  be  entrusted  to  his  ear  that  were  treated  with  silent 
respect.  We  are  quite  certain  that  here  mmy  perplexed 
ones  were  wisely  advised,  many  despairing  ones  heartened, 
and  many  careworn  ones  substantially  helped,  while  we 
are  sure  many  a  sally  of  wit  and  genial  humour  greeted  the 
friends  who  were  invited  into  this  sanctum. 

The  accommodation  for  the  books,  and  their  arrange- 
ment, were  both  simple  and  satisfying.  Space  and  fittings 
are  important  desiderata  in  a  library.  Room  and  order  are 
both  essential  for  the  enjoyment  and  use  of  books.  Too 
many  books  for  a  room  often  cause  confusion,  loss  of  time, 
and  consequent  vexation;  and  vexation  sometimes  dissipates 
the  creative  mood.  Picturesque  confusion  does  not  facili- 
tate ready  reference.  The  fittings  at  Westwood  were 
adequate  and  excellent — plain,  stained,  and  varnished  deal 
shelves,  only  sufficiently  stout  for  the  weight  they  had  to 
bear.  No  guards  against  dust  were  needed  in  the  three 
rooms  named,  as  they  were  heated  with  hot  air. 

This  description,  however,  does  not  apply  to  the 
Library.  Here  the  shelves  were  faced  with  polished  oak, 
panelled  and  carved,  and  finished  above  the  moulding 
with  traceried  battlements,  while  the  upright  supports  ter- 
minated in  carefully  wrought  crockets.  Even  here  there 
was  no  glazing,  but  the  shelves  had  a  protecting  edging  of 
stamped  and  gilded  leather.  The  room  was  provided  with 
a  ladder  on  wheels,  which  enabled  the  reader  to  reach  the 
highest  book  with  perfect  ease. 

The  method  of  arrangement  was  also  simple.  In  the 
rooms  containing  miscellaneous  books,  they  were  classified 
according  to  subject :  but  in  the  Study,  which  contained 
chiefly  commentaries  and  divinity,  they  were  arranged  in 
the  order  of  the  books  of  the  Bible.  The  Bible  dominated 
Mr.  Spurgeon's  life,  and  gave  even  a  Biblical  form  to  his 
collection  of  books.  Here,  in  this  order,  were  found  books 
exegetical,  practical,  and  illustrative,  all  illuminative  of  the 
Scriptures.  It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  such  a  collection 
is  seldom  found,  and  certainly  not  found  anywhere  else  in 
such  combination.  The  appearance  of  these  shelves  was 
not  pleasing  to  the  eye  of  a  fastidious  collector.  Brown 
leather  Puritans  jostled  new  books  resplendent  in  crimson 
and  gold.  Seventeenth-  and  nineteenth-century  bindings 
did  not  harmonise.  But  as  a  preacher's  library  for  ready 
reference,  the  method  was  perfect.  Here  was  one  im- 
mense, compact  Bible,  with  notes  and  comments  of  all 
kinds  useful  to  a  preacher  and  ready  to  his  hand.  The 
swiftness  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  preparation  of  his  sermons  has 
not  ceased  to  be  a  matter  of  wonder  to  those  who  are  the 
greatest  experts  in  this  craft;  this  fact  respecting  arrange- 
ment may  be  a  feeble  help  towards  explanation  upon  the 
mere  mechanical  side  of  the  process.  The  simple  machinery 
he  made  use  of  never  burdened  him,  but  gave  direction  and 
celerity  to  his  action.  He  was  a  remarkable  instance  of 
method  with  freedom,  and  orderliness  with  freshness. 


The  quality  of  some  books  admitted  into  this  great 
Bible  scheme  might  excite  surprise  in  some  minds,  such 
books  being  estimated  as  too  inferior  for  a  place  of  such 
honour.  But  Mr.  Spurgeon  was  not  fastidious  upon  such 
points.  Any  book  that  actually  elucidated  or  usefully 
applied  to  life  any  portion  of  Scripture — 

Claimed  kindred  here,  and  had  its  claim  allowed. 

His  ideals  were  not  — 

Too  bright  or  good 
For  human  nature's  daily  food. 

The  man  who  could  charm  alike  John  Ruskin  and  the 
warehouse  porter  despised  no  kind  of  help.  The  common 
people  did  not  hear  Jesus  gladly  because  he  was  common- 
place, but  because  he  transfigured  the  commonplace  with 
a  new  glory.  To  use  his  own  figure,  Mr.  Spurgeon  culled 
his  "  feathers  for  arrows  "  from  birds  of  varied  plumage.  It 
is  the  prerogative  of  genius  to  transform  any  of  life's  lowliest 
interests  into  a  golden  ladder  leading  up  to  God. 

The  collection  at  Westwood  numbered  rather  over  ten 
thousand  volumes.  This  number  of  books,  as  composing 
a  library,  may  be  called  large,  or  even  small,  according  to 
the  size  of  those  brought  into  competition-  with  it,  for 
most  of  our  estimates  rest  upon  a  comparative  basis.  In 
such  a  comparison,  of  course,  only  private  collections  of 
moderate  dimensions  can  be  admitted,  and  many  literary  men 
and  some  clergymen  have  owned  larger  collections.  We 
believe  that  Judge  Willis,  the  President-elect  of  the  Baptist 
Union,  possesses  a  library  of  seventeen  thousand  volumes; 
and  the  late  Mark  Pattison,  Rector  of  Lincoln  College,  Oxford, 
had  sixteen  thousand  volumes.  But  such  large  collections 
are  infrequent.  The  late  Dr.  Dale,  of  Birmingham,  pos- 
sessed about  three  thousand  volumes,  and  Dr.  Charles 
Stanford  is  said  to  have  had  a  similar  number ;  yet  both 
were  great  readers  and  considerable  writers.  We  may 
venture,  therefore,  to  call  this  collection  a  large  one.  We 
must  also  bear  in  mind  that  these  numbers  might  have  been 
easily  doubled,  as  crowds  of  books  sent  for  review  were  not 
retained,  and  the  library  at  the  Pastors'  College  was  chiefly 
supplied  from  Mr.  Spurgeon's  private  collection.  In  a 
word,  he  was  as  generous  in  gifts  of  books  as  in  all  other 
possessions. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  was  not  a  book  lover  in  the  conventional 
sense.  He  did  not  love  books  for  their  extrinsic  qualities. 
Rare  editions,  sumptuous  bindings,  and  books  produced 
by  famous  typographers  he  would  not  allow  to  tempt  him. 
He  had  no  gushing  sentiment  with  regard  to  books  such  as 
characterised  Charles  Lamb  in  relation  to  his  old  tattered 
Elizabethan  dramatists.  He  loved  books  with  a  sober, 
earnest,  manly  love ;  and  while  he  liked  to  possess  them 
in  an  original  state,  in  paper  and  binding  contemporary 
with  their  author  and  date  of  issue,  yet  he  could  read  them 
in  any  form,  and  jay  in  them  for  their  matter  only.  Tnus 
many  of  his  books,  famous  in  English  literature,  were 
reprints,  such  as  Grosart's  Poets  and  J.  Russell  Smith's 
Library  of  Old  Authors.  The  Puritans  appeared  in  every 
conceivable  dress,  from  the  majestic  folios  of  Manton  and 
the  dumpy  duodecimos  of  Sibbes,  down  through  the 
eighteenth-century  chap-books,  to  Nichol's  useful  but 
unattractive  modern  issues.  He  had  no  fastidious  tastes 
of  the  dilettante  collector  to  satisfy  before  he  came  to  the 
text.  Sound  doctrine  and  practical  religion  in  teaching 
atoned  for  a  multitude  of  artistic  sins.  To  him  the  be- 
trayer of  truth,  not  the  oppugner  of  the  canons  of  art, 
was  the  Philistine.  All  books  of  pure  teaching,  whatever 
their  outward  form,  commanded  at  once  his  approval  and 
acceptance.     Hence  the  library  at  Westwood  contained  few 
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treasures  for  the  collector  ;  its  glory  was  that  it  abounded 
in  practical  divinity,  still  available  to  men  of  similar  tastes 

And  of  moderate  incomes. 

Yet  at   the   same   time  it   must  be   affirmed  that   the 

collection    was  comprehensive.     The  Library   contained  a 

whole  bay  of  books  on  natural  history,  especially  the  natural 

history  of  Palestine,  some  of  them  beautifully   illustrated 

with  coloured 'plates.    Another  bay  was  devoted  to  London, 

■old  and  new ;  county  histories,  in  which  Essex  and  Surrey 

preponderated ;    embracing  also    some    geographical   and 

topographical   books.     The   poets   were  well    represented, 

but  the  editions  were 

not  of  the  best.    Essay- 
ists such  as  Lamb  and 

Hazlitt    were    present 

•only  in  selections,  while 

there  was  a  handsome 

and   complete    set   of 

DeQuincey.  A  superb 

set    of    Macaulay   en- 
joyed   the   distinction 

of  being  placed  in  one 

of  the  best  bindings  in 

the  collection.     Here, 

too,  were  histories  and 

biographies,  chiefly 

Protestant,    extending 

from  the  time  of  the 

Reformation  down  to 

the  present  day.     The 

Evangelical  revival  was 

also   well   represented 

with  many  works  upon 

Whitefield,and  Wesley 

and     his     successors. 

The  last   bay  in   this 

room  was  by  no  means 

of   the   least   interest, 

for  it  contained  many 
of  the    works  of  Mr. 

Spurgeon,     in     many 

languages ;  and  these, 
as  it  was  thought  most 

fitting,  have  been  de- 
posited in  the  Pastors' 
College  Library. 

The  Den,  however, 
contained  the  most 
widely  varying  collec- 
tion. Here  were  many 
books  on  Proverbs,  the 
first  being  "By  J.R.,M.A.and  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Society" — 
i.e.  John  Ray.  It  bears  date  1670,  and  the  title  page  reads 
thus  :  "  A  Collection  of  English  Proverbs  Digested  into  a 
Convenient  Method  for  the  speedy  finding  any  one  upon 
occasion ;  with  Short  Annotations.  Whereunto  are  added 
Local  Proverbs  with  their  explications.  Old  Proverbial 
Rhythms,  l^ss  Known  or  Exotick  Proverbial  Sentences, 
and  Scottish  Proverbs."  This  is  a  fair  sample  of  a  good 
number  more.  JHere,  too,  were  books  of  epigrams  and 
epitaphs,  jest  books,  books  of  wit  and  wisdom — the  obvious 
source  of  many  proverbs  and  quaint  sayings  in  "John 
Ploughman's  Talk,"  "  Pictures,"  and  "Almanacs."  To  these 
were  added  fairy  tales  and  books  of  folk-lore ;  and  to  these 
again,  books  on  witchcraft  and  ghosts.  From  this  accu- 
mulation of  curious  and  forgotten  lore  the  patient  student, 
who  despised  nothing  human,  brought  forth  many  a  jewel. 


A  PEEP  INTO  THE  DEN 


To  these  again  were  added  magazines  old  and  new,  "  Full 
of  wise  saws  and  modern  instances";  and  finally  a  few  books 
on  book.s,  and  a  bibliographical  dictionary  or  two.  Here 
was  a  mine  that  would  well  repay  the  worker ;  and  if  the 
writer  may  obtrude  himself  for  a  moment,  he  must  confess 
that  the  Den  had  a  strange  fa.scination  for  him. 

A    few    details    respecting    Mr.    Spurgcon's    personal 
relations  to  his  lx)oks  now  (claim  attention.     He  ever  took 
great  delight  in  Commentaries  upon  the  Scriptures.     'I'hat 
his   knowledge   of  this   branch  of  literature  was  great   is 
proved   by   his    able    book    on    Commenting    and    Com- 
mentaries.    But  while 
lie  was_  ever  a  friend 
to  this  much-maligned 
class    of    writers,    he 
made  just  distinctions 
as  to  their  worth  and 
usefulness.      His  own 
words     are :      "  First 
among  the  mighty  for 
general  usefulness,  we 
are  bound  to  mention 
the  man  whose  name 
is  a  household  word — 
Matthew  Henry.     He 
is     most     pious    and 
pithy,  sound  and  sen- 
sible,   suggestive    and 
sober,  terse  and  trust- 
worthy."  And  further: 
"His  is  a  kind  of  com- 
mentary to  be  placed 
where  I  saw  it  in  the 
old   meeting-house   at 
Chester  —  chained   in 
the  vestry  for  anybody 
and    everybody    to 
read."       There    were 
three  orfour  editions  of 
this  commentary  in  the 
library,  one  quite  early, 
a  large-paper  copy,  in 
immense  folio  volumes. 
Calvin  was  represented 
I  )y  the  fifty-one  volumes 
of  the  Calvin  Transla- 
tion Society.    Of  these 
Mr.     Spurgeon     said, 
"  Worth   their  weight 
in    gold."      Dr.    Gill, 
one  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
Respecting   him   he  has   this 


predecessors,  was  valued 
passage  that  cannot  be  withheld  :  "  He  was  always  at  work ; 
it  is  difficult  to  say  when  he  slept,  for  he  wrote  io,ooc  folio 
pages  of  theology.  The  portrait  of  him  which  belongs  to 
this  Church,  and  hangs  in  my  vestry,  and  from  which  all  the 
published  jioriraits  have  been  engraved,  represents  him  after 
an  interview  with  an  Arminian  gentleman,  turning  up  his 
nose  in  a  most  expressive  manner,  as  if  he  could  not  endure 
even  the  smell  of  free-will."  Thomas  Scott,  Adam  Clarke, 
and  a  whole  host  more  had  their  place  in  the  library,  and 
bore  marks  of  having  been  well  used.  But  it  was  reserved 
for  John  Trapp  to  take  the  place  of  honour.  He  became 
the  intimate  companion  of  Mr.  Spurgeon,  who  always  had 
a  copy  kept  in  his  brougham,  which  was  often  consulted 
in  driving  to  and  from  the  Tabernacle.  One  would  like  to 
transfer  to  the  page  all  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  says  of  "rare 
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John  Trapp,"  but  that  is  impossible.  The  following 
expresses  love  with  discrimination  :  "  Some  of  his  remarks 
are  far-fetched,  and  like  the  far-fetched  rarities  of  Solomon's 
Tarshish,  there  is  much  gold  and  silver,  but  there  are  also 
apes  and  peacocks,"  Notwithstanding,  love  triumphs,  and  he 
says  :  "  Trapp  is  my  especial  companion  ;  I  can  read  him 
when  I  am  too  weary  for  anything  else."  The  love  of 
commentators  is  not  granted  to  every  man.  Some  treat 
them  as  though  they  were  without  the  pale  of  charity,  and 
that  for  them  there  is  never  forgiveness.  Mr.  Spurgeon  has 
done  much  to  reinstate  them  in  the  good  opinion  of  men, 
and  many  of  them  have  extended  their  lease  of  existence 
through  his  influence. 

It  is  obviously  impossible  to  mention  even  the  chief 
commentators  loved  by  Mr.  Spurgeon.  But  it  is  a  duty 
to  pause  for  a  moment  on  the  Psalms.  The  seven  volumes 
of  the  "  Treasury  of  David "  must  be  regarded  as  his 
greatest  literary  work.  Its  issue  was  a  revelation,  not  only 
to  the  general  reader,  but  to  the  preacher  and  scholar,  of 
the  immense  and  valuable  literature  that  existed  on  this 
book.  As  might  have  been  expected,  an  unusually  large 
collection  of  works  on  this  portion  of  Scripture  was  included 
in  the  library.  Authors  after  Mr.  Spurgeon's  own  heart, 
on  these  old  Hebrew  songs,  were  Sir  Richard  Baker, 
Charles  Bridges,  David  Dickson,  George  Home  (Bishop  of 
Norwich),  Samuel  Page,  and  Archbishop  Leighton.  The 
library  contained  standard  works  on  the  Psalms  ranging 
from  St.  Augustine  down  to  Dr.  Perowne. 

The  number  of  works  also  extant  on  the  Minor 
Prophets  was  somewhat  staggering.  It  led  one  to 
conclude  that  it  has  not  been  the  neglected  portion  of 
Scripture  many  people  have  judged  it  to  be.  It  would 
appear,  however,  that  preachers  of  former  times  used  it 
more  diligently  than  the  preachers  of  to-day.  Writers  as 
different  as  George  Hutcheson,  James  Peddie,  and  Dr. 
E.  B.  Pusey  represented  this  division  of  Scripture. 

The  New  Testament  cannot  be  dealt  with  in  any  detail. 


The  best  standard  works,  exegetical,  critical,  and  illustra- 
tive, were  included — Dean  Alford's  Greek  Testament  and 
Bengel's  Gnomon;  the  works  of  Archbishop  Trench ; 
Eadie,  Lightfoot,  and  Westcott  on  distinct  epistles  ;  and 
it  should  be  'noted  that  composite  large  works,  such  as 
"  Lange's  Commentary  "  and  the  "  Speaker's  Commentary," 
were  embraced.  If  many  standard  critical  works  have  not 
been  named,  it  is  not  because  they  were  lacking,  but 
■  because  it  is  presumed  that  readers  will  prefer  to  hear  of 
those  that  Mr.  Spurgeon  most  loved. 

Keeping  before  us  books  of  personal  interest  and  books 
closely  interwoven  with  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life  and  work,  we 
pass  from  commentaries  to  devotional  books ;  for  close 
familiarity  with  both  were  cultivated  in  preparation  for  his 
Tabernacle  services.  Here  a  truly  catholic  spirit  was 
displayed.  The  scope  of  the  selection  was  most  compre- 
hensive :  it  embraced  Thomas  h,  Kempis,  Francis  of  Assisi, 
Fenelon,  Valdesso,  and  other  saints  of  the  Roman  Church ; 
"  Theologia  Germanica  "  and  the  works  of  Tauler  among 
the  mystics  ;  the  best  of  the  Anglicans,  Bishop  Lancelot 
Andrewes,  Bishop  Jeremy  Taylor,  and  Dr.  John  Donne, 
Dean  of  St.  Paul's.  But  the  Puritan  writers  of  this  class, 
such  as  Baxter  and  Sibbes,  and  the  practical  experimental 
writers  of  the  great  Evangelical  revival,  were  more  to  his 
taste  We  have  reserved  one  name,  however,  the  mere 
mention  of  which  called  forth  his  unbounded  admiration — 
we  refer  to  Samuel  Rutherford.  The  "  Letters  "  appeared 
to  him  an  almost  superhuman  production.  He  thus  wrote 
of  them  :  "  Rutherford  is  beyond  all  praise  of  men.  Like 
a  strong-winged  eagle  he  soareth  into  the  highest  heaven, 
and  with  unblenched  eye  he  looketh  into  the  mystery  of 
love  Divine.  There  is  to  us  a  something  mystic,  awe- 
creating,  and  superhuman  about  Rutherford's  '  Letters.' 
When  we  are  de.id  and  gone,  let  the  world  know  that 
Spurgeon  held  Rutherford's  '  Letters '  to  be  the  nearest 
thing  to  inspiration  which  can  be  found  in  all  the  writings 
of  mere  men." 
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One  other  class  of  books  remains  to  be  touched  upon — 
viz.  boolcs  of  Emblems.  Mr.  Spurgeon  loved  the  quaint, 
old,  suggestive  pictures  themselves.  Hence  there  were 
found  Cat's  "  Emblems "  and  other  Dutch  authors  of  this 
kind.  Wither's  "  Emblems  "  and  Gotthold's  "  Emblems  "  had 
a  great  attraction  for  him.  But  his  chief  delight  was  found 
in  Francis  Quarles.  The  emblems  accompanied  with  Scrip- 
ture texts,  and  his  rich  and  tangible  poetical  metaphors, 
never  failed  to  please  him.  He  had  an  affection  for  him 
similar  to  that  he  had  for  Trapp.  "The  Divine  Poems  " 
also  of  Quarles,  opening  with  a  poem  on  Jonah,  called 
"  A  Feast  for  Worms,"  was  repeatedly  read  by  him.  "  The 
Temple,"  by  George  Herbert,  may  here  be  referred  to,  for 
he  had  strong  affinities  with  this  class  of  writers.  His 
"  Easter  Wings "  and  shorter  poems  are  word-emblems. 
The  spirituality  of  this  flawless  saint,  and  the  honeyed 
sweetness  of  his  poems,  made  the  preacher's  soul  glad. 
Another  kindred  writer,  though  in  prose,  and  on  a  much 
lower  level  than  those  named,  was  John  Flavel.  His 
"Husbandry  Spiritualised"  was  a  great  favourite.  The 
writer  reserves  the  place  of  John  Bunyan  in  this  library 
for  a  distinct  article. 

Three  other  seventeenth-century  writers,  for  lack  of 
better  classification,  may  be  grouped  together.  The  first 
is  Thomas  Fuller,  celebrated  for  his  wonderful  memory 
and  epigrammatic  style.  His  "Good  Thoughts  in  Bad 
Times  "  and  his  "  Abel  Redivivus,"  as  well  as  his 
"  Worthies,"  were  much  prized.  The  next  is  gentle  Izaak 
Walton ;  his  "  Lives  "  were  much  esteemed,  especially  that 
of  George  Herbert.  The  book  is  finely  described  by 
Wordsworth : 

Satellites  burning  in  a  lucid  ring 
Around  meek  Walton's  heavenly  memory. 

And  the  last  is  "  Familiar   Letters,"  by  James  Howell,  a 
book  full  of  strange  lore  and  human  interest  that  never 


fails.     The  author  concludes  an  introductory  poem  in  praise 
of  letters,  with  the  words  : 

Letters,  like  Gordian  knots,  do  nations  lye, 

Else  all    commerce  and  lcn>e  'twixt  men  would  die. 

Mr.  Spurgeon  received  many  books  containing  inscrip- 
tions or  accompanied  with  letters — some  for  review,  of 
course,  but  not  all.  In  some  instances  these  letters  were 
preserved  in  their  respective  volumes.  These  books,  too, 
add  an  interest  to  the  collection.  Professor  Calderwood 
writes  under  date  of  August  4,  1882,  respecting  his  "  Hand- 
book of  Moral  Philosophy,"  and  refers  to  Mr.  Spurgeon's 
visit  to  Scotland  at  that  time :  "  It  was  a  great  enjoyment 
to  me  and  all  my  family  circle  to  have  the  opportunity  of 
hearing  you  on  Sabbath  evening.  I  am  sure  much  good  was 
done."  Dr.  James  Stalker  writes  from  Kirkcaldyon  March  17, 
1885,  with  a  new  edition  of  his  "  Life  of  St.  Paul " :  "I  fear 
to  attempt  to  express  in  words  anything  of  what  my  feelings 
towards  you  are,  but  I  can  only  say  that  I  have  never 
received  any  earthly  reward  for  what  I  have  written  which 
has  pleased  me  more  than  the  knowledge  that  it  has  met 
with  your  approval." 

Other  letters  also  of  a  friendly  character  have  been 
guarded  from  destruction  by  being  placed  in  books.  Here 
is  one  from  the  late  Bishop  (then  Canon)  Ryle,  dated 
Keswick,  August  24,  1871  :  "Dear  Mr.  Spurgeon, — You 
want  no  praise  from  man,  and  you  know  it  is  worthless ; 
but  I  must  tell  how  much  I  like  your  '  Lectures  to  My 
Students.'  I  have  rarely  seen  so  many  nails  hit  right  on 
the  head.  I  should  like  to  give  a  copy  to  every  young 
clergyman  in  the  Church  of  England."  The  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  writes  under  date  of  March  25,  1876  :  "  My 
dear  Friend, — A  great  friend  of  mine  desires  to  attend  the 
Tabernacle  to-morrow  evening.  My  daughter  Edith  and 
a  Russian  lady  will  be  with  him.  Can  you  admit  them  ? 
Yours  truly,    Shaftesbury."      Many  more   volumes    hold 
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•documents  of  equal  interest.  The  two  volumes  of  Robert 
Murray  McCheyne  contain  autograph  letters  in  his  delicate 
handwriting,  and  a  leaf  of  his  journal  with  clever  pencil 
drawings.  A  leaf  from  the  same,  or  a  similar  book,  was  given 
to  Mr.  Meyer,  and  is  framed  in  his  vestry  at  Christ  Church. 
That  Mr.  Spurgeon  should  value  such  documents  is  a  proof 
■of  human  sympathy  that  increasingly  endears  him  to  us. 

Our  glance  at  Mr.  Spurgeon's  library  has  been  of  neces- 
sity a  brief  one.  We  have  scarcely  looked  long  enough  to 
have  received  a  permanent  impression.  And  yet  one 
cherishes  the  hope  that  at  least  one  fact  will  stick  in  the 
memory.  It  is  this — that  these  books  were  not  collected  to 
make  a  library ;  that  a  library  was  not  the  end  of  all  the  care 
and  expense  involved  in  the  collecting  process  ;  that  the 
books  were  not  even  collected  for  their  own  sake,  or  the 
sake  of  the  collector ;  indeed,  that  they  were  not  collected 
■for  the  elucidation  of  the  Bible  as  a  mere  book  :  but  that 
ithey  were  gathered  that  through  the  preaching  of  Bible 
truth  the  living  God  might  come  into  the  hearts  of  men. 
This  was  the  noble  end  and  purpose  that  harmonised, 
unified,  and  consecrated  the  whole.  In  his  early  manhood 
"  a  very  serious  man  "  said  to  John  Wesley,  "  Sir,  you  wish 
to  serve  God  and  go  to  Heaven.  Remember  you  cannot 
serve  Him  alone.  You  must  therefore  find  companions,  or 
make  them.  The  Bible  knows  nothing  of  solitary  religion." 
And  the  library  at  Westwood  was  an  abiding  protest  against 
a  "  solitary  religion."  The  books  were  there  for  the  comfort 
and  salvation  of  the  people. 

That  the  Bible  dominated  Mr.  Spurgeon's  life  cannot 
for  a  moment  be  doubted  by  those  who  knew  him.  That 
he  drew  his  doctrine  from  the  Bible  was  equally  patent  to 
those  who  heard  him,  and  may  be  verified  by  all  those  who 
will  read  him.  That  he  was  guided  to  his  great  enter- 
prises of  usefulness,  such  as  the  Pastors'  College  and  the 
Orphanage,  by  the  spirit  and  teaching  of  the  Bible  can  no 
more  be  questioned  than  the  existence  of  these  institutions 


themselves.     The  mind  and  the  hand  of  God  were  upon 
him,  through  the  word  of  God. 

No  occasional  reader,  even,  of  Mr.  Spurgeon's  work 
can  escape  this  conclusion ;  it  is  "  writ  large  "  upon  all  he 
did.  But  if  our  readers  would  apprehend  this  clearly,  and 
feel  it  forcibly,  let  them  turn  to  "  The  Greatest  Fight  in  the 
World,"  which  has  been  called  "C.  H.  Spurgeon's  Final 
Manifesto."  He  says:  "To  us  Holy  Scripture  is  as  'the 
tower  of  David  builded  for  an  armoury,  whereon  there  hang 
a  thousand  bucklers,  all  shields  of  mighty  men.'  If  we 
want  weapons,  we  must  come  here  for  them,  and  here 
only.  Whether  we  seek  the  sword  of  offence  or  the  shield 
of  defence,  we  must  find  it  within  the  volume  of  inspiration. 
If  others  have  any  other  storehouse,  I  confess  at  once  that 
I  have  none.  I  have  nothing  else  to  preach,  when  I  have 
got  through  with  this  book.  Indeed,  I  can  have  no  wish 
to  preach  at  all,  if  I  may  not  continue  to  expound  the 
subjects  which  I  find  in  these  pages.  What  else  is  worth 
preaching  ?  Brethren,  the  truth  of  God  is  the  only  treasure 
for  which  we  seek,  and  the  Scripture  is  the  only  field  in 
which  we  dig  for  it."  The  collection  of  books  in  his 
Study  was  just  an  enlarged  Bible — his  armoury,  and  the 
field  in  which  he  discovered  treasure. 

Another  brief  passage  from  the  same  address  cannot  be 
regarded  as  alien  to  our  present  purpose  :  "  After  preaching 
the  Gospel  for  forty  years,  and  after  printing  the  sermons 
1  have  preached  for  more  than  six-and-thirty  years,  reaching 
now  to  the  number  of  2,200  in  weekly  succession,  I  am  fairly 
entitled  to  speak  about  the  fulness  and  richness  of  the 
Bible  as  a  preacher's  book.  Brethren,  it  is  inexhaustible. 
No  question  about  freshness  will  arise  if  we  keep  closely 
to  the  text  of  the  sacred  volume.  There  can  be  no  diffi- 
culty as  to  finding  themes  totally  distinct  from  those  we 
have  handled  before;  the  variety  is  as  infinite  as  the 
fulness.  A  long  life  will  only  suffice  us  to  skirt  the  shores 
of  this  great  continent  of  light." 

John  Charles  Foster. 


C.  H.   Spurgeon's   2,900th  Sermon 


MESSRS.  PASSMORE  &  ALABASTER,  London,  are 
publishing,  in  the  middle  of  the  jubilee  year  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon's  sermons,  the  completion  of  another  century  of 
sermons.  It  is  numbered  2,900,  and  entitled  "  How  God  comes 
to  Man."  The  regular  issue  of  a  sermon  by  one  preacher 
weekly  until  this  remarkable  number  has  been  reached  is 
absolutely  unique  ;  while  the  fact  that  the  whole  series,  No.  i 
to  No.  2,900,  are  all  in  stock,  and  are  constantly  in  demand,  is 
a  proof  at  once  of  the  greatness  of  the  utterances  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon,  and  the  perennial  interest  in  his  message  for  the 
spiritually-minded.  We  quote  the  concluding  passage  of  the 
2,900th  semion  : — 

He  will  come  in  the  evening,  brother  and  sister,  when  the 
day's  work  is  done  ;  so  do  not  fret  about  the  burden  and  heat 
of  the  day.  The  longest  and  hottest  day  will  come  to  an  end  ; 
you  will  not  live  here  for  ever.  You  will  not  always  have  to  wear 
your  fingers  to  the  bone  in  trying  to  earn  a  scanty  livelihood. 
You  will  not  always  have  to  look  round  upon  your  children,  and 
wonder  where  the  bread  will  be  found  with  which  to  feed  them. 
No ;  the  days  on  earth  cannot  last  for  ever  ;  and,  with  many  of 
you,  the  sun  has  already  climbed  the  hill,  and  begun  to  go  down 
the  other  side,  and  "the  cool  of  the  day"  will  soon  come.  I 
can  look  upon  a  good  many  of  you  who  have  already  reached 
that  period.  You  have  retired  from  active  service,  you  have 
shaken  off  a  good  deal  of  business  care,  and  now  you  are 
waiting  for  your  Master  to  come  to  you.  Rest  assured  that  He 
will  not  forget  you,  for  He  has  promised  to  come  to  you.  You 
will  hear  His  voice,  before  long,  telling  you  that  He  is  walking 
in  the  garden,  and  coming  to  you.  Good  old  Rowland  Hill, 
when  he  found  himself  getting  very  feeble,  said,  "  I  hope  they 


have  not  forgotten  poor  old  Rowley  up  there."     But  he  knew 
that  he  was  not  forgotten,  nor  will  you  be,  beloved. 

You  will  hear  your  Lord's  voice  ere  long ;  and  the  mercy  is, 
that  you  will  know  it  when  you  do  hear  it.  Have  you  not  often 
heard  it  before  now?  Many  a  time,  in  this  house,  you  have 
heard  His  voice,  and  you  have  been  glad.  In  the  cool  of  many 
an  evening,  you  have  sat  still,  and  communed  with  God.  I 
like  to  see  an  old  Christian  woman,  with  her  big  Bible  open, 
sitting  by  the  hour  together,  and  tracing  with  her  finger  the 
precious  words  of  the  Lord  ;  eating  them,  digesting  them, 
living  on  them,  and  finding  them  sweeter  to  her  soul  than  honey 
or  the  droppings  of  the  honeycomb  to  her  taste.  Well,  then, 
as  you  have  heard  your  Lord's  voice,  and  know  its  tones  so  well, 
as  you  have  been  so  long  accustomed  to  hear  it,  you  will  not  be 
astonished  when  you  hear  it  in  those  last  moments  of  your  life's 
day.  You  will  not  run  to  hide  yourself,  as  Adam  and  Eve  did. 
You  are  covered  with  the  robe  of  Christ's  righteousness,  so  you 
have  no  nakedness  to  fear  ;  and  you  may  respond,  "  Didst  Thou 
ask,  my  Lord,  'Where  art  thou  ?'  I  answer,  '  Here  am  I,  for 
Thou  didst  call  me.'  Didst  Thou  ask  where  I  am?  I  am 
hidden  in  Thy  Son  ;  I  am  'accepted  in  the  Beloveu."  Didst 
Thou  say,  '  Where  art  thou  ? '  Here  I  stand,  ready  and  waiting 
to  be  taken  up  by  Him,  accordmg  to  His  promise  that,  where 
He  is,  there  I  shall  be  also,  that  I  may  behold  His  glory." 
Why,  surely,  beloved,  as  this  is  the  case,  you  may  even  long  for 
the  evening  to  come  when  you  shall  hear  His  voice,  and  shall 
be  up  and  away  from  this  land  of  shadows  and  chilly  night- 
dews,  into  that  blest  place  where  the  glory  burnetii  on  for  ever 
and  ever,  and  the  Lamb  is  the  light  thereof,  and  the  days  of 
your  mourning  shall  be  ended  for  ever. 
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Christian  Work  in  Tibet 

The  Strongholds  of  Buddhism  at  Lhassa 


Far  hence,  in  Asia, 

On  the  smooth  convent-roofs. 

On  the  gilt  terraces 

Of  holy  Lhassa, 

Bright  shines  the  sun. — Matthew  Arnold. 

*0R  more  than  sixty  years  the  capital  of  Tibet  has  been 
a   Forbidden    City   for  Europeans,     Stories   of    its 
narvels  have  wandered  through  India  and  Europe.     Many 

a    holy   man, 

(^^■H^BHk  ^'tPtiQH^ft      hke  the  Lama 
J*,tv^     --'•     f    «   ^-'^      has    told    of 

"the  immense 
and  sumptu- 
ous ritual  of 
a valanche- 
guarded 
cathedrals,  of 
processions 
and  de vi  1- 
dances,  of  the 
changing     of 

SEAL  OF  THE  DALAI  LAMA,  STAMPED  AT  THE    monks    and 
END  OF  HIS  STATE  LETTERS  .      ^ 

nuns  into 
swine,  of  holy  cities  fifteen  thousand  feet  in  the  air, 
of  intrigue  between  monastery  and  monastery,  of  voices 
among  the  hills,  and  of  that  mysterious  mirage  which 
dances  on  dry  sand."  They  have  spoken  of  Lhassa,  and 
of  the  Dalai  Lama,  whom  they  have  seen  and  adored. 

The  word  Lhassa  means  "  Seat  of  the  Gods,"  and  the 
particular  deity  who  is  worshipped  in  Tibet  is  Avalokita, 
the  all-pitiful  "  Looking  Down  Lord,"  who  is  believed  to 
be  incarnate  in  the  Dalai  Lama.  The  "  Looking  Down 
One "  is  imaged  throughout  Tibet  in  many  forms.  He 
has  numerous  eyes  and  hands  outstretched  to  help  and 
save.  He  is  represented  not  in  lifeless  wood  or  stone, 
but  in  the  rosy,  gentle  face  of  a  young  boy.  Thomas 
Manning,  the  Englishman  who  spent  several  weeks  in  the 
capital  in  December,  1811,  was  so  much  affected  by 
his  interview  with  the  Lama  that  he  wrote:  "I  could 
have  wept  through  strangeness  of  sensation.  I  was  ab- 
sorbed in  reflections  when  I  got  home."  Until  Colonel 
Younghusband's  mission  reached  the  capital,  Lhassa 
had  been  visited 
by  only  twenty- 
two  Europeans,  most 
of  whom  were  Roman 
Catholic  priests.  Of 
these  Thomas  Man- 
ning was  the  only 
Englishman.  Two 
French  fathers,  Hue 
and  Gabet,  who 
travelled  from  Pekiii 
in  1846,  spent  two 
months  in  Lhassa, 
and  were  then  ex- 
pelled. M.  Hue 
wrote  an  account  of 
the  journey,  which 
was  translated  into 
English  by  Mr. 
Hazlitt.  Between 
1846    and    1904    no 


white  man  had  pierced  the  mystery  of  Lhassa  the  Blessed. 
Descriptions  of  its  temples  and  monasteries,  of  its  narrow  streets 
and  flowing  river,  were  supplied  for  us  by  Indian  writers, 
the  most  noted  of  whom  was  Sarat  Chandra  Das,  C.I.E., 
whose  "Journey  to  Lhassa  and  Central  Tiljet "  ispublished 
in  a  handsome  volume  by  Mr.  John  Murray  (lox.  6</.). 
After  travels  of  incredible  difficulty,  over  snow  passes  and 
across  swollen  rivers,  the  brave  pundit  met  an  influential 
lady,  called  by  him  the  Lhacham,  who  took  an  interest  in 
his  tour  and  smoothed  his  entrance  to  the  capital.  "The 
Lhacham,"  he  says,  "was  dressed  in  a  Mongol  robe;  on  her 
head  was  a  crown-shaped  ornament  studded  with  precious 
stones  and  pearls  of  every  size.  Pearl  necklaces,  strings  of 
amber  and  coral,  hung  over  her  breast,  and  her  clothes 
were  of  the  richest  Chinese  satin  brocades  and  the  purest 
native  cloth."  Her  kindness  to  the  traveller  was  inspired 
by  gratitude,  for  he  had  cured  her  in  a  slight  illness.  She- 
promised  to  have  him  lodged  in  her  own  house  at  Lhassa. 
and  to  take  him  under  her  protection  while  there. 

The  road  to  the  capital,  as  described  by  Chandra  Das,. 
is  very  like  a  rough  Indian  cross-road.  In  some  places  it. 
is  more  than  twenty  miles  wide ;  in  others,  a  mere  trail ;. 
while  in  places  where  it  runs  between  fields  it  is  made  to- 
serve  the  purpose  of  an  irrigation  ditch.  Wheeled  con- 
veyances are  unknown  throughout  the  country.  As  he- 
approached  the  capital  he  passed  by  famous  temples,  built, 
in  the  Chinese  style,  coloured  dark  red,  and  surmounted 
by  gilded  spires.  At  last  the  whole  city  stood  displayed] 
at  the  end  of  an  avenue  of  gnarled  trees,  the  rays  of  the 
setting  sun  falling  on  its  gilded  domes.  "  It  was  a  superb 
sight,  the  like  of  which  I  have  never  seen.  On  our  left 
was  Potala,  with  its  lofty  buildings  and  gilt  roofs ;  before 
us,  surrounded  by  a  green  meadow,  lay  the  town,  with  its. 
tower-like,  whitewashed  houses  and  Chinese  buildings  with. 
roofs  of  blue-glazed  tiles.  Long  festoons  of  inscribed  and 
painted  rags  hung  from  one  building  to  another,  waving, 
in  the  breeze." 

Early  next  morning  a  cup  of  tea,  prepared  with  tallow 
instead  of  butter,  was  brought  to  the  stranger,  but  he 
could  not  swallow  this,  and  made  some  in  his  own  room. 

He  had  arrived  on  the  eve  of  June  i,  the  holiest  day 
in  the  year  in  Tibet,  as  it  is  believed  to  be  the  day  of  the 
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Buddha's  nirvana.  Men,  women,  and 
children  hastened  to  the  sacred  temple 
of  Jo  Khang,  carrying  in  their  hands 
bundles  of  incense,  sticks,  and  bowls 
of  butter.  In  front  of  this  temple 
runs  a  broad  street,  and  near  it  is  the 
ancient  stone  tablet  erected  by  the 
Tibetans  in  the  ninth  century  to 
celebrate  their  victory  over  the  Chinese. 

The  most  remarkable  event  of 
Chandra  Das's  stay  in  Lhassa  was  his 
reception  by  the  Grand  Lama  in  the 
Potala  Palace.  Although  boundless 
reverence  is  paid  to  the  Dalai  Lama, 
it  is  a  significant  fact  that  no  Buddhist 
Pope  in  the  present  century,  with  the 
exception  of  the  present  ruler,  has 
ever  attained  his  majority,  which  is 
fixed  at  the  age  of  eighteen.  There 
has  therefore  been  an  uninterrupted 
regency. 

"  The  Holy  City,"  says  Mr.  Carey, 
"  is  more  than  the  home  of  meta- 
physical mysteries  and  the  mummery 
of  idol-worship  ;  it  is  a  secret  chamber 
of  crime,  its  rocks  and  its  roads,  its 
silken  flags  and  its  scented  altars,  are 
all  stained  with  blood." 

The  Potala  is  an  immense  nine- 
storeyed  building  towering  over  the 
city.  Its  exterior  walls  are  of  a  dark 
red  colour,  and  are  ascended  by  lofty 


MISS   TAYLOR  IN  TIBETAN  DRESS 

The  cap  is  of  fox- skin,  made  for  "her  in  the  Mongol 
encampment 


THE  DALAI  LAMA  ON  HIS  THRONE.    By  a  Chinese  Artist 
This  is  said  to  be  "  very  like  him  "  by  one  who  has  seen  him  often 


Staircases.  The  view  from  the  higher 
platforms  extends  over  a  wide  landscape, 
bounded  by  dark  blue  mountains.  On 
entering  the  Grand  Lama's  room  the 
visitors  take  their  seats  on  rugs,  of 
which  there  are  eight  rows.  In  1882 
the  Lama  was  a  child  of  eight,  with 
a  bright  and  fair  complexion  and  rosy 
cheeks.  Thomas  Manning  described 
the  Lama  he  visited  as  about  seven 
years  old,  with  a  beautiful  and  in- 
teresting face.  He  had  the  simple 
and  unaffected  manners  of  a  well- 
educated,  princely  child.  He  wears 
a  yellow  mitre,  with  pendant  lappets 
and  a  yellow  mantle.  He  sits  cross- 
legged  with  joined  palms  on  a  throne 
supported  by  carved  lions  and  covered 
with  silk  scarves.  He  drinks  tea  from 
a  golden  cup,  and  golden  lamps, 
shaped  like  flower- vases,  burn  on  either 
side  of  his  throne.  "  When  all  had 
been  blessed  and  taken  seats,  the 
Solpon  Chenpo  poured  tea  in  his 
Holiness's  golden  cup,  and  four  assist- 
ants served  the  people  present.  Then 
grace  was  said,  beginning  with  '  Om, 
Ah,  Hum,'  thrice  repeated,  and  followed 
by,  'Never  losing  sight  even  for  a 
moment  of  the  three  Holies,  making 
reverence  ever  to  the  three  Precious 
Ones.  Let  the  blessing  of  the  three 
Konchog  be  upon  us,'  etc.  Then  we  silently  raised  our 
cups  and  drank  the  tea,  which  was  most  deliciously  per- 
fumed. In  this  manner  we  drank  three  cupfuls,  and 
then  put  our  bowls  back  in  the  bosoms  of  our  gowns.'' 
A  golden  dish  full  of  rice  was  next  placed  before  the 
Dalai  Lama.  He  touched  it,  and  then  it  was  divided 
among  his  guests.  At  the  close  of  this  meal  grace  was 
again  said,  and  his  Holiness,  in  a  low,  indistinct  tone, 
chanted  a  hymn,  which  was  repeated  by  the  assembled 
lamas  in  deep,  grave  tones.  An  address  was  afterwards 
given  by  a  venerable  priest,  valuable  gifts  were  presented 
to  the  Lama,  and  the  visitors  withdrew.  Chandra  Das 
presented  a  piece  of  gold. 

In  connection  with  this  interview,  it  should  be  noted 
that  the  famous  Tibetan  prayer,  "  Om  Mani  Padme  Hum," 
has  this  mystical  meaning,  "  O  Jewel  in  the  Lotus  O." 
The  jewel  no  doubt  refers  to  Avalokita,  who  is  pictured 
sitting  on  a  lotus  with  his  hands  outstretched  in  blessing. 
Of  this  prayer  Monier  Williams  says,  "Whatever  be  its 
origin  or  meaning,  no  other  prayer  used  by  human  beings 
in  any  quarter  of  the  globe  is  repeated  so  often.  Every 
Tibetan  believes  it  to  be  a  panacea  for  all  evil,  a  com- 
pendium of  all  knowledge,  a  treasury  of  all  wisdom,  a 
summary  of  all  religion.  .  .  .  The  real  secret  of  its  efficacy 
lies  in  the  fact  that  each  one  of  its  six  syllables  has  a  potent 
influence  on  some  one  of  the  six  gates  or  "courses  of 
being  " — that  is  to  say,  in  some  one  of  the  six  kinds  of 
transmigrations  through  which  every  living  individual  has  to 
pass.  The  oftener,  therefore,  this  mystical  formula  is  re- 
peated, the  shorter  will  be  an  individual's  course  through 
these  six  forms  of  existence.  It  may  be  he  will  be  able  to 
escape  some  of  the  six  altogether."  The  prayer  is  printed 
on  muslin  rags,  and  flutters  from  every  height.  It  rotates 
in  prayer-cylinders,  and  is  muttered  by  men,  women,  and 
children  from  morning  to  night.     It  will  be  remembered 
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that  as  the  Lama  in  "Kim"  travels  by  train  with  [lie 
chattering  company  of  Hindus  from  Lahore  to  Amritzar,  he 
sits  on  the  carriage  floor  clicking  his  brown  rosary  and 
murmuring  constantly,   "  Om  Mani  I'adme  Hum." 

Chandra  Das  did  not  remain  long  in  the  Forbidden 
•City,  for  small-pox  broke  out,  and  his  kind  hostess  began 
to  sufTer  from  it.  The  fear  of  introducing  small-pox  into 
Tibet  has  been  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  exclusiveness  of 
the  Government.  Death  from  small  pox  is  particularly 
•dreaded,  since  it  is  believed  that  the  victim  is  immediately 
«ent  to  hell. 

Miss  Annie  R.  Taylor  in  Tibet 

The  extreme  jealousy  of  the  Tibetans  towards  Europeans 
•dates  from  1791,  when  English  soldiers  were  believed  to 
have  taken  part  in  the  invasion  of  Tibet  by  the  Gurkhas. 
Fear  of  the  extinction  of  Buddhism  by  the  foreigners  has 
been  the  main  cause  of  the  extreme  hostility  with  which 
the  Lamas  have  treated  even  the  most  peaceful  European 
travellers.  None  of  the  great  missionary  societies  has 
penetrated  far  into  the  interior 
of  Tibet,  but  pioneer  work  of 
the  highest  value  has  been  done 
by  Miss  Annie  Taylor,  who  ranks 
with  Mrs.  Bishop  as  the  most 
adventurous  of  lady  travellers. 
More  than  ten  years  ago  Miss 
Taylor  penetrated  into  the  wild 
country  round  Lhassa,  where 
she  was  betrayed  and  robbed 
by  her  Chinese  escort,  and 
owed  her  life  to  the  prudence 
and  promptitude  of  her  Tibetan 
servant  Pontso.  She  underwent 
terrible  hardships  on  her  first 
visit,  and  came  home  to  spend 
the  winter  of  1893  at  Norwood. 
Her  time  was  occupied  in  pre- 
paring for  a  fresh  campaign.  Her 
first  eflforts  were  in  connection 
with  the  China  Inland  Mission 
under  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor,  and 
from  it  the  Tibetan  Mission  is 
ofTshoot.      Before    she    left 


disguise,  as  the  shape  of  her  eyes  betrays  her.  She  never 
received  the  slightest  incivility  at  the  great  fairs,  and  was 
allowed  to  enter  the  great  Buddhist  temples,  one  of  which 
contains  one  hundred  thou.sand  idols.  She  ha.s  seen  the 
frightful  devil-masks,  and  the  strange,  stuffed  animals  which 
the  priests  seem  to  worship.  Some  of  their  idols  are 
copper-coloured  and  surrounded  with  flames.  The  sight 
of  a  group  of  priests  having  their  heads  covered  with  huge 
and  hideous  masks,  shaped  like  the  heads  of  animals, 
might  well  strike  terror  to  the  heart  of  a  stranger.  As 
regards  the  Tibetan  language.  Miss  Taylor  has  found  it 
easy  compared  with  Chinese.  The  Moravians,  who  labour 
in  Little  Tibet,  compiled  a  grammar  and  dictionary,  and 
have  translated  into  Tibetan  all  the  New  and  part  of  the 
Old  Testament. 

Miss  Taylor  belongs  to  a  family  of  travellers.  Her 
sister,  Miss  Susette  Taylor,  has  lately  visited  Russia.  No 
country  in  the  world  needs  the  Gospel  more  than  Tibet; 
neither  priests  nor  people,  with  rare  exceptions,  attempt 
to  carry  out  the  precepts  of  Buddha.  There  is  no  religious 
instruction,  in  our  sense  of  the  word,  and  at  services  the 


TIBETAN  CURIOS 


an 


I.    Prayer-flags.     2.    Letter  from  the  Dalai  Lama.     3.    Prayer-wheel,  »ith   Enclosure.    4.   Brick  Tea.  _  5.  Tract_  in 

Tibetan.     6.    Brass  Image  of  a  Dcnnon.     7.  Tinder  Pouch.  Flint,  and  Cotton.     8.  l.ama's  Seal,    o,  10,  11.  Tibetan  Coins. 

London      in      1894      Miss     Taylor     12.    Tibetan     Text-cards.       II     Card    of   the    Tibet    Prayer    Union.      14.    Embossed    Leather    Bag.      15.    Cattle    Bell. 

.  ,     ,     16.  Chop- sticks    Knife,  and  Bowl.      17.  Notice  of   Kalimpong  Mela.      18.  Sprig  of  Aconite.      19.  Gospel  of  St.  John  in 

was  asked  whether   she   intended    Tibetan.   >  lo.  Tea-bowl.     21.  Praver  flags.    11.  Silken  Scarf  or  "  Khata."    23.  Miss  Taylor's  Diary. 

to   penetrate   into   the   heart   of 

Tibet.  "  Certainly,"  she  replied  ;  "  our  field  of  operation 
is  the  country  of  Tibet,  not  the  border  tribes,  amongst 
whom  missions  are  already  active.  Tibet  covers  an  area 
much  larger  than  England  and  Scotland,  but  it  has  not 
a  single  missionary  within  its  borders."  She  found,  as 
Colonel  Younghusband  has  done,  that  the  Tibetans 
proper  have  no  hostility  to  Europeans,  and  are  even 
friendly  to  the  English.  Miss  Taylor  blamed  the  Chinese 
for  keeping  foreigners  out  of  Lhassa,  for  commercial 
reasons.  This  brave  lady  traveller  told  of  the  great 
fairs  held  on  the  Chinese  and  Tibetan  frontier.  In  these 
she  mingled  with  the  people,  and  won  their  confidence 
by  curing  sick  children.  These  fairs  include  religious 
ceremonies,  at  one  of  which  was  the  worship  of  the  Calico 
goddess.  A  huge  sheet  is  let  down  the  side  of  a  mountain 
with  the  figure  of  the  goddess  of  mercy  on  it  in  black, 
red,  blue,  and  white. 

Miss  Taylor  wore  the   costume   of  Tibetan  nuns,  but 
says  that   it   is   useless  for  an   Englishwoman   to   attempt 


time  is  chiefly  occupied  with  reading  from  the  sacred  books. 
Five  or  six  times  a  year  a  great  lama  from  a  distant 
monastery  will  come  and  discourse  to  the  crowds  of 
pilgrims  at  Lhassa.  The  people  show  no  signs  of  reverence 
during  public  worship,  but  keep  on  talking  in  their 
ordinary  way.  Theirs  is  a  faith  nourished  upon  ignorance 
and  terror,  and  all  the  darkest  superstitions  which  have 
a  filleted  the  human  race  are  gathered  into  the  frowning 
lamaserias  of  Tibet. 

Miss  Taylor's  Recent  Experiences 

During  recent  years  Miss  Taylor  has  lived  at  Yatung 
as  a  trader.  She  was  not  permitted  to  live  in  the  country 
in  any  other  capacity.  Her  time  has  been  occupied 
in  nursing,  and  her  practical  knowledge  of  medicine  has 
won  the  aflfection  of  the  people.  She  vaccinates  from  three 
to  five  hundred  persons  yearly.  Pontso  and  his  wife  are 
still   her   faithful   adherents.      Many  of  our    readers  will 
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remember  that  meeting  in  Exeter  Hail  at  wliicli  Miss 
Taylor  with  her  band  of  missionaries  took  leave  of  her 
English  friends.  As  regards  the  future  of  the  mission, 
Mr.  Carey  •  says :  "  Of  those  who  reached  Inilia,  all  but 
one  after  a  few  months  seceded  from  their  leader.  It  was 
unhappy,  but  it  was  inevitable.  There  were  incompatible 
elemei\ts  in  their  mutual  relations  which  ought  to  have 
been  more  wisely  adjusted.  Some  regrettable  circum- 
stances notwithstanding,  it  wouKl  be  very  unjust,  I  think, 
to  blauje  them  for  the  act  of  withdrawal.  Separation  was 
best  in  every  way.  It  was  doubtless  a  deep  disappointment 
to  all  concerned,  and  not  least  to  Miss  Taylor,  wlu-n  the 
mission  dissolved ;  but  (lod  has  given  her  a  better  thing 
than  the  thing  she  wanted  to  have."  Two  of  the  original 
members  are  dead;  two  more — Mr.  and  Mrs.  Evan 
Mackenzie  —  are 
happily  at  work  with 
the  Scotch  mission 
at  Kalimpong.  This 
is  the  main  base  of 
Tibetan  trade  with 
Bengal,  and  hun- 
dreds of  TilKHans 
camp  there  in  the 
cold  season  every 
year.  Nearly  all  the 
rest  of  the  members 
went  to  China  under 
the  leadership  of  Mr. 
Cecil  IVliuU  Turner. 
Miss  Taylor's 
medical  work 
amongst  the  Tibetans 
has  not  been  un- 
appreciated, and  she 
is  now  nursing  our 
wounded  soldiers  as 
Sister  to  the  Field 
Hospital  at  Chumbi. 
She  has  laid  aside 
her  Til)etan  dress  for 
this  occasion,  and 
appears  in  European 


garb.  I  learned  from  her  sister.  Miss 
Susette  Taylor,  that  she  has  no  definite 
l)lans  for  returning  to  England,  and  that 
.she  is  very  proud  of  her  little  home  at 
Yatung,  ten  thou.sand  feet  above  the  sea> 
Miss  Susette  Taylor  has  visited  her  sister 
in  the  Chunibi  Valley,  travelling  through 
Sikkim.  The  cold  at  almost  all  times  of 
tiie  year  is  intense;  even  for  washing  the 
iiands  it  is  necessary  to  heat  water  oa 
the  fire.  It  is  unlikely  that  the  country 
will  ever  be  opened  up  as  a  centre  for 
tourists.  Even  if  a  railway  were  to  be- 
brought  into  the  border  valleys,  tremendous 
mountain  walls  would  still  intervene  between 
the  traveller  and  Lhassa.  The  rarefieil 
air  is  a  perpetual  inconvenience  to  the 
plainsman,  and  the  habits  of  the  people 
would  be  repulsive  to  all  but  the  mo.si 
adventurous  tourist.  It  is  from  the  sidr 
of  China  that  missionaries  have  chiefly 
tried  to  enter  this  uncon(iuered  region. 
Miss  Taylor's  heroic  labours  have  not 
been  fruitless,  but  her  work  has  been  chiefly  that  of  the 
pioneer.  Even  ,  if  a  British  Resident  were  settled  at 
l.ha.ssa,  the  lamas  mould  still  nmain  hostile  to  Christian 
effort.  They  cling .  passionately  to  their  own  dark  wor- 
ship of  the  Buddhist  trinity,  or  three  Precious  Ones — 
Huddiia,  the  Law,  andj  the  -  Church.  Each  day  in  every 
temple  of  Lamaism, .  a  model  of  the  universe  is  offered. 
It  is  built  of  rice  and  dough,  and  presented  with  the 
strange  prayer,  "  Let  all  animals  enjoy  happiness.  Let 
us  be  delivered  from  this  delusive  world."  Stranger 
and  wilder  superstitions  than  those  of  the  Tibetans 
have  lieen  overcome  by  the  power  of  the  Gospel,  and 
the  day  must  come  when  the  seed  sown  by  faithful 
Moravian  missionaries  '„  shall  spring  up  to  an  abundant 
harvest. 


ANOntKR  VIKW  OF  THE  01  TV  OF   LHASSA 
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Christianity   and   Modern   Life 

BY  REV.  ROBERT  F.  COYLE,  D.D„ 

OF   DENVER,   U.S.A. 
I 

Jfen  that  luid  umierstandinir  of  i/te  times,  to  know  what  Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  expert  in  war  .  .  .  fifty  thousand  which  could 
keep  rank.  .  .  .  All  these  .  .  .  came  with  a  perfect  heart  to  Hebron,  to  make  David  King.—i  Chron.  xii.  32,  33,  38. 


THE  story  of  David's  mighty  men  is  suggestive  and 
striking.  It  reads  like  a  romance.  They  are  de- 
scribed as  men  of  valour,  men  of  understanding,  men  fit  for 
the  battle,  e.xpert  in  war,  swift  as  the  roes  upon  the  moun- 
tains, perfect  in  heart,  and  men  that  could  keep  rank. 
Skilful,  fearless,  energetic,  capable,  loyal,  united — given 
men  of  that  sort,  all  bent  upon  the  accomplishment  of  one 
thing,  and  they  are  irresistible.  No  matter  what  Philistine 
hosts  may  ring  them  around,  they  will  break  through  to 
victory.  What  their  captain  commands,  they  will  do ;  what 
he  wants,  they  will  secure.  If  he  longs  for  a  drink  of 
water  of  the  well  of  Bethlehem,  which  is  by  the  gate,  they 
will  cut  their  way  through  all  opposition  and  bring  it.  If 
a  barley-field  falls  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy,  they  will 
drive  him  out  or  perish  in  the  attempt.  If  there  is  a  lion 
in  a  pit  on  a  snowy  day  to  be  slain,  or  a  giant  of  an  Egyptian, 
whose  spear  is  like  a  weaver's  beam,  to  be  disposed  of,  it 
shall  be  done.  No  dangers  can  frighten,  no  difficulties 
appal  them.  Such  men  must  always  win.  In  the  present 
case  their  king  was  in  exile,  a  fugitive  from  his  throne,  and 
the  one  thing  they  lived  for,  and  planned  for,  and  suffered 
for,  was  to  conduct  him  to  his  crowning  at  Hebron.  Every- 
body knows  how  completely  victorious  they  were.  Here, 
then,  we  have  something  that  may  be  made  to  serve  us  a 
good  turn  to-day. 

The  first  thing  that  emerges  is  their  purpose — to  make 
David  king.  It  was  this  that  united  them,  and  inspired 
them,  and  transformed  them  into  mighty  men  of  valour. 
And  this  precisely  is  our  purpose,  the  purpose  of  the  Church, 
as  to  "  great  David's  greater  Son."  It  seems  a  long  way 
yet  to  fulfilment.  The  world  rushes  on  after  its  idols,  and 
has  no  heart  for  its  king. 

Our  Lord  is  now  rejected, 

And  by  the  world  disowned,     . 

By  the  many  still  neglected, 
And  by  the  few  enthroned. 

But  His  ultimate  and  universal  sovereignty  is  as  certain  as 
the  purposes  of  God.  "  He  shall  have  dominion  also  from 
sea  to  sea,  and  from  the  river  unto  the  ends  of  the  earth." 
He  is  to  be  enthroned  in  society,  in  education,  in  literature, 
in  business,  and  among  the  nations.  It  stirs  one's  blood  to 
think  of  it.  The  world's  great  poets  and  prophets,  getting 
above  earth's  smoke  and  dust  to  the  mountain  tops  of  rapt 
and  inspired  vision,  have  seen  it  coming,  and  have  sung 
and  spoken  of  it  in  words  that  are  immortal.  With  wings 
unweighted  by  sordid  gain  and  unbedraggled  with  the  mud 
and  dirt  of  the  valley,  they  have  risen  into  the  clear  skies 
of  God,  and  reading  the  apocalypse  of  the  future,  have  sent 
down  the  most  optimistic  reports  to  men  and  women  of 
duller  eyes. 

Jesus  shall  reign  where'er  the  sun 

Doth  his  successive  journeys  run. 

He  is  to  be  made  King  in  the  home.  Divorce  mills  will 
cease  to  grind  for  lack  of  grists,  and  progressive  polygamy, 
and  Mormon  polygamy,  and  everything  else  that  slimes  the 
sanctities  of  family  life,  will  be  burned  away  in  the  fires  of 
His  holiness.  He  is  to  be  made  King  in  the  realm  of 
commerce  and  capital,  and  to  Him  shall  be  given  of  the 


gold  of  Sheba.  The  kings  of  Tarshish  and  of  the  i.sles  shall 
bring  presents  and  lay  them  at  His  feet.  He  is  to  be  made 
King  in  the  realm  of  labour,  and  toilers  everywhere  will 
rejoice  to  bow  down  to  the  great  Working-man  of  Galilee. 
He  is  to  be  made  King  in  Zion.  All  differences  of  sect  and 
denomination,  all  dividing  lines  of  name  and  creed,  will 
disappear,  and  from  shore  to  shore  the  worshipping  hosts 
of  earth  will  "  bring  forth  the  royal  diadem  and  crown  Him 
Lord  of  all."  I  am  not  overdrawing  it,  but  falling  far  short 
of  the  glowing  predictions  contained  in  God's  Word.  No 
human  tongue  can  do  them  justice. 

And  this,  I  say,  is  our  work — to  make  Jesus  King,  first 
in  our  own  lives  and  then  in  the  lives  of  others,  on  and  on, 
until  all  shall  own  His  gentle  sway.  If  this  is  not  our  work, 
to  make  Jesus  King,  we  should  stop  praying  "Thy  kingdom 
come,"  and  expunge  the  Lord's  Prayer  from  our  creed. 
But  it  is  our  work.  For  this  we  preach.  For  this  we  build 
our  churches.  For  this  we  organise  our  campaigns.  For 
this  we  maintain  our  boards  and  send  out  our  missionaries. 
For  this  we  educate  and  evangelise.  And  what  a  purpose 
it  is  !  How  every  other  ambition  which  men  can  cherish, 
every  other  object  they  may  set  before  them,  every  other 
mark  they  may  aim  at  in  life,  pales  in  comparison  with  this. 
God's  heart  is  in  it.  God's  honour  is  staked  upon  its 
realisation.  God's  power  is  pledged  to  its  triumphant 
accomplishment.  It  is  inevitable  that  a  purpose  so  noble, 
so  transcendent,  so  divine,  should  lift  and  transfigure  and 
glorify  those  who,  with  a  perfect  heart,  devote  themselves 
to  it. 

But  to  do  successfully  the  work  which  the  proposed 
enthronement  of  Jesus  involves,  it  is  necessary  to  have 
understanding  of  the  times.  If  our  efforts  are  to  be  wisely 
directed  and  the  emphasis  of  our  activities  rightly  placed, 
we  must  know  the  drifts  and  currents  of  the  world,  the 
temper  of  the  age  in  which  we  live,  the  difficulties  to  be 
overcome,  and  the  problems  to  be  solved.  Jesus  is  to 
be  made  King.  As  to  the  final  issue,  it  is  impossible  for 
Christian  men  and  women  to  doubt.  But  that  is  a  very 
stupid  and  hurtful  kind  of  optimism  that  shuts  its  eyes  to 
present  facts.  Hope  should  not  be  blind.  I  have  gone 
over  the  mountains  enough  to  know  that  the  road  to  the 
top  of  the  range  sometimes  take  a  dip  into  the  valley,  where 
shadows  hang,  and  wild  beasts  howl,  and  serpents  run 
among  the  rocks.  Whether  Israel  to-day  is  in  the  valley 
or  nearing  the  summit,  every  man  will  judge  for  himself, 
according  to  his  temperament  and  point  of  view ;  but  there 
are  certain  drifts  which  can  hardly  be  mistaken. 

Few  things  are  more  in  evidence  at  the  present  time 
than  the  unrest  of  the  masses.  Their  discontent  increases. 
Their  complaints  grow  louder  and  louder.  Strikes  multiply. 
The  gulf  between  capital  and  labour  widens,  and,  unless 
some  solution  is  found,  it  is  not  pleasant  to  think  what 
the  outcome  is  likely  to  be.  Nothing  on  the  horizon 
at  this  hour  is  more  significant  than  the  rising  power  of 
the  people.  The  era  of  the  common  man  has  come. 
Democracy  is  shaking  thrones  and  compelling  attention 
everywhere.  The  age-long  mutterings  of  the  masses  have 
found  a  voice.     They  are  speaking,  and  both  Church  and 
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State  are  deaf  if  they  do  not  hear.  This  is  not  something 
to  lament,  but  something  to  thank  God  for,  serious  as  it  is. 
The  disquietude  of  the  labouring  millions  comes  from  what 
our  mothers  used  to  call  "  growing  pains " ;  but  growth, 
while  full  of  promise,  is  also  full  of  peril.  The  French 
Revolution  was  a  growth.  It  came  from  the  swelling 
of  life — a  life  that  shattered  feudalism,  and  overturned 
the  throne,  and  broke  in  pieces  old  tyrannies  and  old 
institutionalisms,  and  brought  clouds  and  darkness  and 
desolation  with  it  as  well  as  light.  Our  masses  to-day  are 
pushing  to  the  front,  and  in  the  push  they  are  not  stopping 
to  concern  themselves  about  who  is  elbowed  aside,  or  what 
industries  suffer,  or  what  establishments  go  down.  Of  all 
the  sovereigns  on  earth,  I  know  of  none  more  to  be  feared 
than  King  Demos. 

It  has  been  truly  said,  by  one  of  the  most  gifted  men 
of  this  generation,  that  Demos  is  on  the  box-seat,  and  the 
master  has  to  be  taken  where  the  driver  pleases.  In  former 
days  the  man  who  paid  the  piper  could  choose  the  tune  > 
but  now  he  has  to  take  whatever  tune  the  piper  elects,  and 
be  thankful  that  the  trombone  is  not  thrown  at  his  head 
as  a  finale.  Unless  this  newly  risen  king  is  restrained  and 
mollified  and  made  reasonable  by  some  holy  and  Divine 
influence,  there  is  danger  that  he  will  become  the  most 
tyrannical,  the  most  cruel,  of  all  oppressors.  Already  he 
scruples  not  to  use  torch  and  knife  and  dynamite,  to  burn 
and  assassinate,  to  carry  out  his  purposes,  and,  having  got 
a  taste  of  power,  it  is  dreadful  to  think  of  the  lengths  to 
which  he  may  yet  go. 

Nothing  in  Europe  in  the  last  decade  has  been  more 
noteworthy  than  the  growth  of  Socialism.  It  has  come  to  be 
a  tremendous  force,  and  as  it  grows  religion  declines.  Says 
Professor  Vandervelde,  the  most  brilliant  and  scholarly  of 
all  the  Socialist  leaders  on  the  European  side  of  the  Atlantic, 
"Slowly,  but  surely,  with  the  irresistible  movement  of  a 
geological  subsidence,  faith  is  waning  among  the  industrial 
workers  and  among  the  peasants.  ...  In  Belgium,  in 
France,  in  Germany,  the  workmen  who  follow  no  particular 
creed  number  hundreds  of  thousands — yea,  millions — and 
as  their  hopes  of  a  heavenly  kingdom  dissolve,  other  hopes 
assert  themselves  with  growing  intensity."  In  America, 
also,  the  growth  of  Socialism  is  rapid  enough  to  awaken 
apprehension  in  the  minds  of  all  thoughtful  people. 

Now,  the  distressing  thing  about  it  all  is  that  the  drift 
of  the  masses  is  steadily  away  from  organised  Christianity. 
Not  only  are  they  largely  alienated  from  the  Church,  but 
from  alienation  they  have  passed  to  animosity.  No  longer 
content  to  let  the  Church  alone,  they  are  attacking  it,  and 
reviling  it,  and  stirring  up  hatred  against  it.  They  regard 
it,  not  as  their  friend,  but  as  their  enemy.  They  complain 
that  it  takes  sides  with  the  strong  against  the  weak,  with 
the  rich  against  the  poor,  with  those  who  are  up  against 
those  who  are  down.  They  complain  that  in  all  their 
struggle  for  a  larger,  fuller,  and  more  tolerable  life,  they 
have  received  no  help  from  the  Church  ;  and  hence  their 
attitude  has  become  one  of  bitterness  and  hostility.  How 
to  conciliate  these  masses,  how  to  take  away  their  sore- 
ness and  bring  about  a  better  understanding,  is  one  of 
the  hardest  and  most  important  problems  confronting  the 
Church. 

Next  to  this,  one  can  but  note  the  drift  of  the  people 
in  general  away  from  lofty  ideals.  It  is  something  that 
should  give  us  pause  when  Conservative  journals  and  Con- 
servative public  men  are  constrained  to  characterise  this 
as  an  "age  of  graft."  Warnings  have  recently  sounded  out 
from  both  pulpit  and  Bench  against  the  money  madness  of 
our  times.     The  President  of  the  United  States,  in  view 


of  the  public  land  frauds  and  postal  peculations,  has  been 
forced  to  say  that  " '  Government  of  the  people,  by  the 
people,  and  for  the  people,'  will  perish  from  the  earth  if 
bribery  is  tolerated."  A  distinguished  prelate  of  the  Roman 
Catholic  Church  declares  that  of  all  our  sins  as  a  people, 
that  of  dishonesty  is  most  pronounced.  "The  taint  of  it," 
he  says,  "  is  everywhere,  from  the  manipulation  of  stocks 
to  the  adulteration  of  food  and  drink ;  from  the  booming  of 
towns  and  lands  to  the  selling  of  votes  and  the  buying  of 
office  ;  from  the  halls  of  Congress  to  the  policeman's  beat ; 
from  the  capitalist  who  controls  trusts  and  syndicates  to 
the  merchant  who  does  inferior  work.  It  hangs  like  a 
mephitic  air  about  our  newspapers,  our  legislative  assemblies, 
and  the  municipal  government  of  our  towns  and  cities." 

These  are  not  the  words  of  hot-headed  alarmists,  but 
of  men  who  have  eyes  to  see  and  brains  to  think.  Our 
ideals  of  honesty  have  gone  down.  The  scramble  for 
wealth  has  become  a  menace  to  our  institutions  and  our 
liberties.  Only  let  us  have  quick  gains  and  fat  dividends, 
and  not  be  too  squeamish  about  fine  scruples.  Corner  the 
market,  water  the  stock,  pocket  the  bribe ;  pinch,  squeeze, 
filch  from  the  green  and  gullible;  take  any  road  to  the 
land  of  riches — only  get  there.  So  the  Puritan  conscience, 
which  put  rock  foundations  under  the  American  Republic, 
is  gone,  or  going,  and  in  its  place  has  come  the  canker 
of  fraud  and  knavishness.  Extravagant  notions  of  life, 
intemperate  thirst  for  amusement,  inordinate  hunger  for 
show  and  parade,  are  driving  the  people  to  all  sorts  of 
juggling  and  sharp  practices  to  get  money. 

A  part  of  this  drift  is  the  fading  out  of  conviction.  We 
have  grown  broad  at  the  expense  of  depth.  By  an  over- 
emphasis of  latitudinarianism  we  have  lost  intensity.  Root 
is  sacrificed  to  spreadth.  Solidity  is  slain  on  the  altar  of 
sentiment.  Men  are  calling  themselves  tolerant,  when  they 
are  only  tepid ;  liberal,  when  they  are  only  lukewarm  ; 
charitable,  when  they  are  only  cold.  There  is  no  end  of 
froth-talk  in  rallies  and  conventions  and  union  meetings  to 
propitiate  the  gallery  gods.  The  great  verities  of  time  and 
eternity  are  touched  lightly,  or  skipped  altogether,  for  the 
people  must  be  entertained.  Too  often  the  most  popular 
platform  speaker  is  the  one  who  has  the  largest  fund  of 
stories,  and  is  most  skilful  in  the  use  of  the  rattle.  The 
soiled  and  worn-out  books  in  all  of  our  public  libraries  are 
those  that  are  stuffed  with  trash.  The  demand  for  works 
that  foam  and  effervesce,  that  abound  in  exciting  situations, 
that  overflow  with  gush  and  doubtful  morals,  together  with 
the  grinning  cartoon,  the  spicery  of  the  stage  and  the  yellow 
journal,  indicates  the  drift. 

Linked  to  this,  its  fruitage  indeed,  is  the  vanishing 
sense  of  sin.  It  is  winked  at  and  glossed  over  and  con- 
doned. There  are  no  sinners  any  longer,  and  especially  in 
the  high  places  of  respectability.  If  there  are  any  lost 
people,  they  are  down  in  the  slums.  The  Ten  Command" 
ments  are  not  supposed  to  apply  anywhere  above  the 
submerged  tenth.  Our  ideals  of  the  home  have  gone  down. 
We  talk  of  Mormonism  and  affect  a  horror  of  it,  as  an 
unclean  and  loathsome  thing;  but  as  between  a  system  that 
allows  a  man  to  have  three  or  four  ex-wives,  or  a  woman  to 
have  three  or  four  ex-husbands,  and  a  system  that  permits 
a  man  to  have  his  plural  wives  all  at  once,  there  is  very 
little  to  choose.  I  am  not  sure  but  the  odds  are  on  the 
side  of  the  Mormon.  If  this  social  scourge  of  easy  divorce 
continues,  it  will  call  down  upon  us  as  a  people  the  curse 
of  Almighty  God.  You  see  this  lowering  of  ideals  as  to  the 
home  in  another  direction.  Wives  are  taking  the  place  of 
mothers.  Childless  firesides  are  being  substituted  for 
family  circles.     The  flat  and  the  apartment  house  and  the 
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club,  together  with  certain  social  and  prudential  considera- 
tions, are  roi)bing  our  married  women  of  maternal  instincts 
and  ambitions.  It  is  the  ring  of  the  telephone  and  not  the 
cry  of  the  baby  that  we  hear  nowadays.  One  of  the  greatest 
needs  of  our  modern  life  is  mothers. 

Such  is  the  drift  of  the  times  that  a  book  like  "  Uncle 
Tom's  Cabin,"  with  its  tremendous  moral  appeal,  would 
probably  fall  flat  to-day.  Fine  critics  would  in  all  likelihood 
pronounce  it  inartistic,  and  learned  reviewers,  dominated 
by  commercial  considerations,  would,  no  doubt,  call  it 
hysterical.  About  the  only  thing  that  can  rouse  the  people 
to  a  white  heat  now  is  something  that  has  to  do  with  gain 
and  money  and  material  aggrandisement. 

Our  ideals  of  reverence  have  gone  down.  It  is  awful 
the  liberty  we  take  with  things  consecrated  and  venerated 
for  ages.  We  laugh  at  everything.  No  position,  no  office, 
no  calling,  no  relation  in  life  escapes  our  satire.  Nothing  is 
sacred.  The  family,  the  court,  the  Church,  the  highest  and 
holiest  things  are  made  sport  of.  Whether  it  be  a  wedding 
or  a  funeral,  an  ordination  or  a  tragedy,  a  birth  or  a 
baptism,  we  find  something  to  grow  funny  over.  It  is  the 
cartoon  age  to  which  we  have  come.  With  our  light  and 
jaunty  air,  with  our  flippant  handling  of  things  sacred,  with 
our  universal  irreverence,  we  are  sowing  the  wind  and  we 

{To  be 


shall  reap  the  whirlwind.  A  laughing,  mocking,  cartooning 
age,  an  age  that  runs  to  lampooning  and  levitation,  will 
soon  run  to  the  devil.  A  tree  cannot  stand  without  roots. 
It  must  grip  the  solid  and  substantial  if  it  is  to  resist  the 
storm  and  keep  its  branches  in  the  sky.  So  precisely  with 
men  and  nations.  If  they  are  not  rooted  in  profound 
reverence  for  things  good  and  high  and  holy,  they  must 
go  down. 

With  this  fading  out  of  conviction  and  this  lowering  of 
ideals,  it  is  little  wonder  that  indifference  to  religion  should 
be  so  pervading  and  immovable.  The  world  has  no 
monopoly  of  it.  Says  an  English  writer  :  "As  religion  does 
not  consume  the  lives  even  of  those  who  go  to  church  on 
Sundays,  what  does  it  amount  to  in  the  mind  "of  the  average 
man  who  does  not  believe  himself  an  unbeliever?"  The 
vast  majority  stay  away  from  God's  House,  not  because  they 
are  hostile  to  Christianity,  but  because  they  have  ceased  to 
have  any  interest  in  it.  This  nerveless  unconcern  is  the 
hardest  of  all  things  to  deal  with.  It  is  comparatively  easy 
to  meet  an  avowed  enemy ;  his  position  is  defined ;  he  is 
positive,  and  we  know  just  where  to  find  him ;  but  what 
can  be  done  with  the  man  who  does  not  care  ?  And  if 
indifference  on  the  outside  is  so  discouraging,  what  shall  be 
said  of  the  indifference  within  the  Church  itself? 
continued) 
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LOVE    AS     A    TEMPTER 

BASIL  THEYN  returned  to  San  Remo  by  the  mid-day 
train.  He  was  accompanied  by  his  Canadian  friend,  or 
he  would  doubtless  have  taken  his  way  from  the  station  to  the 
Villa  ]5uonsoggiorno.  As  they  ascended  the  flight  of  steps  from 
the  station  his  eyes  turned  longingly  in  the  direction  of  the 
garden,  half  hoping  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  Gabrielle.  But 
she  was  not  in  sight,  and  he  walked  on  with  a  sudden  and 
unaccountable  sense  of  depression.  His  friend  lunched 
with  him,  and  they  spent  the  afternoon  in  the  studio 
discussing  pictures,  with  the  result  that  several  of  Theyn's 
pictures  became  the  property  of  his  visitor.  He  had  cause 
to  be  well  content  with  the  afternoon's  business  ;  but  he  was 
far  from  feeling  elated  as  he  saw  the  Canadian  depart  by 
the  five  o'clock  train.  It  was  little  more  than  twenty-four 
hours  since  he  had  parted  from  Gabrielle,  but  it  seemed  to 
him  an  age.  A  vague  sense  of  dread  concerning  her  h^d 
taken  possession  of  his  mind,  and  no  consideration  of  its 
absurdity  sufficed  to  drive  it  away.  He  was  thankful  to  find 
himself  free  to  hasten  to  the  villa. 

He  was  approaching  the  gate  when  Marcella  came  out. 
Her  colour  rose  when  she  perceived  him,  and  her  eyes  grew 
dark  with  anger.  She  planted  her  ample  form  before  him  in 
the  path,  as  though  she  would  check  his  advance.  There  was 
no  mistaking  the  hostility  of  her  demeanour,  but  he  made  a 
feint  of  being  unconscious  of  it. 

"Good  afternoon,  Marcella,"  he  said;  "is  Mrs.  Grant 
within  ?" 

"  She  is,"  replied  Marcella  with  an  air  of  defiance,  "  but 
she  cannot  see  you." 

"  Indeed  !"  he  said,  with  anxiety  in  his  tone  ;  "she  is  not 
ill,  I  hope  ?" 

"  She  is  far  from  well,"  returned  Marcella,  "  and  she  desires 
to  see  no  one." 

"  Do  you  not  think  she  would  make  an  exception  in  my 
favour?"  he  asked. 

"  I  guess  not,"  said  Marcella  grimly,  "  since  she  has 
expressly  ordered  that  you  are  not  to  be  admitted." 

Theyn  changed  colour. 


"  There  is  some  misunderstanding,"  he  said. 

"  Oh,  I  think  not,"  said  Marcella,  losing  her  self-control 
and  speaking  with  angry  vehemence  ;  "it  is  just  what  I  fore- 
saw, what  I  dreaded  all  the  tiine.  You  pretend  to  love  her, 
but  what  men  call  love  is  mostly  composed  of  selfishness  and 
vanity,  and  your  love  has  only  brought  her  misery." 

"  What  can  you  mean  ? ''  he  said  ;  "  how  have  I  been  so 
unfortunate  as  to  distress  her  ?" 

"  I  don't  know  what  you  have  done  ;  she  will  not  tell  me, 
but  you  must  know  well  enough," said  Marcella.  "I  believe  you 
have  broken  her  heart,  and  I  will   never  forgive  you — never  I" 

"  I  could  never  forgive  myself  if  what  you  say  were  true,"  he 
replied.  "  Her  happiness  is  as  dear  to  me  as  it  is  to  you  ;  but 
I  cannot  understand  this.  I  must  see  her  and  have  an 
explanation." 

"  You  cannot  see  her  to  day,"  said  Marcella;  "you  cannot 
and  you  shall  not." 

He  looked  at  her,  measuring  his  determination  by  hers. 
There  was  no  doubt  in  his  mind  as  to  which  had  the  stronger 
will. 

"  Oh,  very  well,"  he  said,  with  apparent  carelessness  ;  "  but 
at  least  let  me  ask  you  a  question.  You  say  that  Mrs.  Grant  is 
far  from  well  ;  has  she  seen  a  medical  man  ? " 

"No,"  Marcella  replied  reluctantly;  "but  she  is  really  ill. 
She  needs  perfect  quiet." 

"Ah  1  Then  everything  must  be  done  to  secure  it  for  her," 
he  said.  "  Will  you  tell  her  how  grieved  I  am,  and  that  I  shall 
hope  to  call  to-morrow  ? " 

"  I  will  tell  her,"  responded  Marcella,  with  a  look  that  said 
more  than  her  words.  He  walked  away.  Marcella  stood  on 
guard  before  the  gate  for  some  minutes  longer,  watching  him 
as  he  retreated.     Then  she  followed  slowly. 

When  Theyn  reached  the  comer  of  the  street  in  which  he 
lived  he  looked  back.  Marcella  was  entering  Cook's  office. 
He  went  on  a  few  steps,  turned  into  a  side  street,  and  made  his 
way  back  to  the  Villa  Buonsoggiorno  by  another  route. 

Lupo,  wandering  disconsolately  in  the  garden,  welcomed 
him  joyously. 

"  So,  Lupo,"  he  said  as  he  caressed  him,  "  she  will  not  see 
you  either,  eh  ?  Well,  it  is  only  what  I  expected  if  certain 
things  came  to  her  knowledge." 
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The  woman  who  opened  the  door  assured  him  that  Mrs. 
Grant  was  unable  to  see  him.  Theyn  wrote  a  few  words  on 
his  card  :  "  I  am  grieved  to  learn  that  you  are  suffering.  If, 
indeed,  you  are  too  ill  to  see  me,  I  will  lose  no  time  in  procuring 
for  you  the  best  medical  advice  ;  otherwise  I  claim  my  right 
as  your  betrothed  to  hear  from  you  what  troubles  you." 

"  Take  this  to  your  mistress,"  he  said,  thrusting  the  card 
with  a  ten-franc  note  into  the  contadina's  hand.  Her  eyes 
brightened,  and  she  smilingly  invited  him  to  enter.  Theyn 
passed  into  the  drawing-room,  and  she  carried  the  card 
upstairs. 

She  returned  in  a  few  minutes  and  said  that  the  signora 
would  come  to  him.  She  went  away,  and  Theyn  waited  in  a 
silence  so  profound  that  he  seemed  to  hear  the  beating  of  his 
own  heart.  Each  minute  that  passed  was  like  ten,  till  at  last 
he  heard  the  rustle  of  Gabrielle's  gown  and  her  slow,  light  step 
upon  the  stairs. 

As  she  entered  he  was  startled  to  see  how  white  she  was. 
Her  gown  was  of  black  silk,  absolutely  unrelieved  by  white, 
and  against  it  her  face,  neck,  and  hands  looked  like  marble. 
Her  glance  as  it  swept  him  for  a  moment  was  scarcely  less 
cold.  She  did  not  offer  him  her  hand,  but  with  the  slightest 
inclination  of  the  head  pointed  him  to  a  chair  at  a  distance 
from  the  one  into  which  she  glided.  But  Theyn  advanced  and 
stood  before  her. 

"  Gabrielle,"  he  said,  "  what  does  this  mean  ?  What  has 
come  to  you  that  you  treat  me  thus?" 

"  I  should  think  you  hardly  need  to  ask,"  she  said,  and  her 
tones,  though  low  and  faint,  were  expressive  of  scorn  ;  "  it  is 
only  that  I  have  seen — your  wife  !" 

"  Ah  ! "  He  drew  a  long  breath  ere  he  said,  "  I  have  no 
wife.  You  do  not  suppose  I  should  have  dared  to  ask  you  to 
marry  me  if  any  other  woman  had  a  legal  right  to  bear  my 
name  ? " 

"  Dared  !  "  repeated  Gabriel  in  tones  that  vibrated  with  the 
emotion  she  was  struggling  to  control ;  "  you  would  not  have 
dared,  you  say  !  She  said  that  you  dare  not  deny  that  she  was 
your  wife." 

"  I  see,"  said  Theyn  quietly,  after  a  moment's  silence  ;  "  I 
will  not  profess  to  misunderstand  you.  You  have  seen  Madda- 
lena  Bracci,  and  she  has  told  you  that  she  is  my  wife.  Well,  I 
say  that  she  is  not." 

"  Then  it  is  not  true  that  you  were  married  at  the  church  of 
San  Romolo,  and  it  was  not  you  who  placed  on  her  finger  the 
ring  which  she  showed  me  ? "  exclaimed  Gabrielle,  while  hope 
leaped  to  new  life  within  her. 

A  shadow  passed  over  Theyn's  face.  "  Listen  to  me, 
Gabrielle,  and  I  will  tell  you  all,"  he  said.  "  I  cannot  deny, 
alas  !  that  I  have  acted  very  wrongly.  I  ought  to  have  told 
you  before  ;  but  I  was  afraid  of  how  you  might  take  it,  and  I 
wanted  to  spare  you  pain." 

"  It  was  a  cruel  kindness,"  said  Gabrielle  in  a  choked  voice, 
'•  to  leave  me  to  hear  such  things  as  I  have  heard,  first  from 
Mrs.  Hobbs,  and  then  from  Maddalena  ;  but  if  you  can  tell  me 
that  it  is  not  true " 

"  I  cannot  say  there  is  no  truth  in  what  you  have  heard," 
replied  Theyn.  "  It  is  true  that  Maddalena  believes  that  she 
is  my  wife." 

"That  is  enough,"  cried  Gabrielle,  her  face  growing  crimson 
as  she  raised  her  hand  in  protest  against  further  speech  ;  "  you 
have  told  me  more  than  enough.  Now  I  wish  to  hear  no 
3nore.  I  wish  to  see  you  no  more.  Your  profession  of  love  for 
me  was  an  insult.     You  are  a  false  and  wicked  man." 

"  I  deserve  this,"  he  said,  "  but  again  I  ask  you  to  listen  to 
me.  Be  merciful,  be  pitiful,  Gabrielle.  Remember  what  my 
life  has  been  since  I  came  to  San  Remo— how  isolated,  how 
motiveless.  When  1  fell  ill  with  fever,  five  years  ago,  I  had  no 
wish  to  recover.  Life  was  not  worth  clutching  at.  I  was  very 
ill,  and  I  should  have  died  but  for  Maddalena  and  her  mother. 
Maddalena  proved  a  wonderful  nurse.  I  cannot  tell  you  what 
her  devotion  was.  She  simply  would  not  let  me  die.  When  I 
grew  better  an  impulse  of  gratitude  made  me  ask  her  to  marry 
me.  I  need  not  tell  you,  Gabrielle,  that  I  had  no  such  love  for 
her  as  I  have  for  you  ;  but  I  never  dreamed  that  there  could 
be  in  store  for  me  such  blessedness  as  your  love.  I  thought 
life  had  nothing  better  to  offer  me  than  such  simple,  dog-like 
devotion  as  Maddalcna's.  I  knew  that  I  could  make  her 
happy,  though  for  me  there  could  be  no  ideal  companionship 


in  such  a  marriage,  and  at  least  I  should  be  no  longer  abso- 
lutely lonely.  So  we  were  married  at  the  little  church  of  San 
Romolo  ;  but  our  union  was  never  legalised  by  the  civil 
marriage.  I  meant  to  be  legally  married  at  the  Municipal 
Office  in  San  Remo  ;  but  owing  to  my  being  a  foreigner,  the 
thing  entailed  some  slight  trouble,  and  in  the  lassitude  left  by 
the  fever  I  let  it  slide.  Maddalena  could  not  be  persuaded  of 
the  necessity  for  such  a  step.  So  far  was  she  from  desiring  it 
that  she  had  a  positive  repugnance  to  the  idea.  It  was  enough 
for  her  that  we  had  been  married  by  the  priest." 

"  Then,"  said  Gabriel  hurriedly  and  breathlessly,  as  he 
paused  ;  "  then  you  did  not  mean  to  betray  her  ?  You  meant 
to  make  her  truly  your  wife  ?  " 

"  Why,  of  course,"  he  said  ;  '"  I  am  not  a  scoundrel.  I 
meant  her  to  be  my  wife  ;  but  as  a  matter  of  fact  she  is  not, 

and  now  — now " 

"  Now,"  she  repeated,  fixing  her  eyes  on  him  with  a  curious 
intentness. 

His  face  was  crimson.  His  long,  lithe  hands  worked 
nervously.     It  was  not  easy  to  express  what  he  wanted  to  say. 

"  Gabrielle,"  he  stammered,  "  we  cannot  pretend  that  my 
marriage  with  Maddalena  was  ever  a  true  marriage.  She  has 
the  mind  of  a  child  ;  she  does  not  understand  me  in  the  least. 
My  work,  my  thoughts,  my  real  life  are  as  a  sealed  book  to  her. 
What  have  we  in  common  ?  What  sympathy  has  she  for  me  ? 
None  !  Whereas  you,  Gabrielle,  are  the  woman  God  meant  to 
be  my  wife.  Your  heart  answers  to  my  heart.  You  understand 
me  as  none  other  can.  Our  union  would  make  each  life 
complete.     You  know  that  it  is  as  I  say." 

"  No,  I  do  not  know  it,"  said  Gabrielle  slowly.  "  I  thought 
so  yesterday,  but  now — I  do  not  see  what  we  have  to  do  with 
that  now." 

"  Why,  just  this,"  he  said  eagerly  ;  "  since  I  am  not  legally 
bound  to  her,  and  I  am,  heart  and  soul,  bound  to  you,  it  is  not, 
it  cannot  be,  right  that  she  should  come  between  us." 

"  What  ! "  e.xclaimed  Gabrielle  in  a  tone  sharp  with  pain, 
"  you  can  suggest  that  it  is  right  to  repudiate  your  marriage 
when  she  believes  in  it,  when  she  has  trusted  herself  to  your 
honour  !     Oh,  that  would  indeed  be  to  act  like  a  scoundrel." 

"  But,  Gabrielle,  listen  to  me,"  he  began.  She  checked 
him  with  a  quick  gesture. 

"  How  can  I  listen  when  you  talk  so  ?  Why,  judged  in  that 
way  my  marriage  to  Abel  Grant  was  not  a  true  one  ;  but  what 
would  you  have  thought  of  me  if  I  had  been  faithless  to  my 
vows  ? " 

"  But  the  cases  are  not  parallel,"  he  urged.  "  Do  try  to 
judge  reasonably.  1  assure  you  I  do  not  mean  to  treat 
Maddalena  dishonourably.  I  have  thought  and  planned  for  her 
good.  I  mean  that  the  Casa  Rossa  shall  still  be  her  home  and 
her  mother's.  I  shall  make  it  over  to  her  by  a  deed  of  gift,  and 
settle  upon  her  an  incoine  that,  with  the  produce  of  the  garden 
and  vineyard,  will  suffice  for  their  maintenance.  Such  an 
episode  as  her  connection  with  me  is  not  a  thing  of  great 
moment  in  the  life  of  an  Italian  contadina.  She  will  soon  forget 
me  and  marry  some  one  of  her  own  class." 

"  How  can  you  talk  so,"  cried  Gabrielle  indignantly,  'Svhen 
she  loves  you  and  believes  herself  to  be  your  wife?  Would  you 
drive  her  into  sin  ?" 

"  Sin  !  My  dear  Gabrielle,  it  is  easy  to  see  that  you  have 
had  a  Puritanical  up-bringing.  There  can  be  no  sin  where 
there  is  no  consciousness  of  evil.  The  contadini  of  Italy  have 
no  strict  code  of  morality,  and,  even  if  Maddalena  suspected 
there  was  wrong  in  it,  her  priest  would  willingly  absolve  her 
from  the  guilt  for  a  couple  of  liras." 

"  But  we— we  know  better,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  We  know  that 
we  should  be  driving  her  to  act  in  opposition  to  God's  '  Thou 
shalt  not.'  And  I  too  !  I  am  filled  with  shame  when  I  think 
that  you  aie  her  husband." 

"  But  I  am  not,"  he  protested.  "  I  am  not  her  husband. 
You  and  none  other  are  my  wife  in  the  sight  of  Heaven." 

"  Oh!"  exclaimed  Gabrielle  excitedly,  "do  not  speak  of 
Heaven  when  you  say  such  a  thing  as  that  !  You  shall  never 
persuade  me  to  count  your  marriage  naught.  How  could  I  so 
wrong  another  woman  ?  How  could  I  be  happy  at  the  expense 
of  her  suffering  ?  And  you,  whom  I  thought  so  good  and  noble, 
would  urge  me  to  this!  Oh,  how  is  one  ever  to  know  what 
men  really  are  ?  " 

"  You  may  condemn  me  as  much  as  you  please,  Gabrielle," 
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said  Theyn  ;  "indeed,  I  deserve  it  ;  but  I  am  sure  it  cannot  be 
rij^lit  for  you  to  coiulenin  us  botli  to  unhippiness  for  the  sake  of 
a  mistaken  sentiment,  a  false  notion  of  riylit  and  wrong.  Such 
love  as  ours  makes  its  own  laws.  Darling,  how  can  you  suppose 
that  the  God  of  love,  in  Whom  you  believe,  has  brought  us 
together  and  made  us  find  so  much  in  each  other,  only  to  mock 
us  ?  What  does  Browning  say .'  '  God  creates  the  love  to 
reward  the  love.' " 

"  But  to  argue  in  that  way  would  make  anything  right," 
said  Gabrielle  ;  "treachery,  infidelity,  murder,  even,  might  be 
justified  so.  What  right  has  any  man  to  break  his  vows  simply 
l)ecause  they  have  become  inconvenient  ?  Oh,  what  is  the  use 
i>f  talking  ?  You  must  know 
that  you  are  bound  in  honour 
to  Maddalena." 

He  did  know  it,  and  he 
<  hafed  under  the  knowledge, 
though  he  would  not  admit  it. 
(iabrielle's  eyes  looked  steadily 
into  his  for  a  moment  ;  then 
she  rose  and  went  towards  the 
door.  Her  face  was  utterly 
colourless,  and  she  moved  un- 
certainly, as  though  her  strength 
were  failing.  Theyn  hastened 
to  her.  She  signed  to  him  to 
go  back. 

"  Don't  come  nearer,"  she 
said.  "It  is  all  over  between 
us  now.  I  shall  go  away.  I 
will  never  willingly  see  you 
again." 

But  he  came  close  to  her, 
as  if  she  had  not  spoken,  and 
taking  her  hands  held  them 
tight  within  his  own. 

"  Nay,  if  we  must  part,  it  is 
I  who  will  go  away,"  he  said  ; 
"  but,  Gabrielle — you  have  not 
ceased  to  love  me— why  will  you 
be  false  to  your  woman's  heart? 
Why  sacrifice  the  happiness  of 
both  our  lives,  and  deny  me 
the  love  that  would  be  my 
salvation,  from  a  false  sense  of 
duty  .■■  Believe  me,  you  do  not 
understand  Maddalena.  She  is 
not  such  a  woman  as  you  are, 
my  darling.  When  I  leave  her 
—for  leave  her  I  shall,  whether 
you  become  my  wife  or  not — 
she  will  weep  and  rave  for  a 
day  or  two,  and  then  the  storm 
will  be  over.  She  will  begin  to 
enjoy  the  good  things  of  life 
once  more,  and  make  herself 
happy.  Her  nature  is  passionate 
but  shallow." 

"  I  think  you  are  mistaken," 
said  Gabrielle  ;  "I  am  sure  that 
she  loves  you.  But,  whatever 
her  nature  may  be,  I  can't  think 

that  it  makes  any  diflference.  If  I  married  you  now,  I  should 
be  committing  a  sin." 

"A  sin  !  "  he  repeated.  "  Is  it  a  sin  to  be  happy  ?  A  sin  to 
love  !  No,  Gabrielle,  believe  me,  the  sin  is  to  be  false  to  love. 
Oh,  if  you  loved  as  I  do,  you  would  know  that  it  is  worth  while 
to  renounce  everything  for  love." 

"  Ah  I  but  not  to  sacrifice  another,  not  to  wrong  one's  own 
soul,"  cried  Gabrielle  tremulously.  "  Oh,  do  not  tempt  me  '. 
I  cannot  do  it  I  I  will  not  listen  to  you  !  Oh,  let  me  go,  and,  if 
you  have  any  love  for  me,  let  me  never  see  you  again  ! " 

She  tore  her  hands  from  his  and  escaped.  Hurrying  breath- 
lessly up  the  stairs  she  locked  herself  within  her  own  room. 
Almost  at  the  same  moment  Marcella entered  the  house.  Theyn 
passed  her  in  the  hall,  and  her  face  darkened  with  anger  as 
she  saw  him  ;  but  he  went  by  in  absolute  unconsciousness,  his 
pale,  drawn  face  wearing  the  look  of  a  man  in  desperation. 


CHAPTER   XV 


THE  UDVE  THAT  SAVES 


It  was  midnight.  The  house  was  closed  and  the  quiet  of 
night  had  descended  upon  it.  Gabrielle,  finding  sleep 
impossible,  sat  by  the  fire  in  her  bedroom,  wrapped  in  a 
dressing-gown.  She  had  dismissed  Marcella  early,  pleading 
fatigue  ;  but,  though  profoundly  weary,  she  could  not  rest. 

No  sound  came  from  the  adjoining  room  which  her  maid 
occupied  ;  but  Marcella  too  was  awake.  Her  heart  was  too 
full  of  sorrowful  solicitude  for  the  mistress  she  loved  for  her  to 
lose  herself  in  sleep.     Marcella  was  the  more  troubled  because 


'IF  VOU    HAVE  ANY   LOVE   FOR   ME,    LET   .ME   NEVER  SEE  YOU   AGAIN  !" 

she  was  in  ignorance  of  the  precise  cause  of  Gabrielle's  evident 
distress.  Clearly  it  was  connected  with  Mr.  The)!!.  It  was 
easy  to  see  that  there  was  a  change  in  their  relationship. 
Marcella  believed,  and  indeed  hoped,  that  the  engagement 
was  at  an  end.  But  Gabrielle  had  uttered  no  word  ot 
explanation,  and  it  hurt  Marcella  that  she,  who  had  shared  the 
troubles  of  her  earlier  life,  should  now  be  shut  out  of  her 
confidence.  Her  indignation  towards  Basil  Theyn  burned  ever 
more  warmly  while  she  harassed  her  mind  with  conjectures  as 
to  what  had  come  to  pass. 

A  clock  somewhere  had  just  Struck  twelve.  Gabrielle 
shivered  and  threw  another  log  on  the  embers  which  she  had 
suffered  almost  to  die  out.  Her  heart  was  sick  within  her. 
Looking  forward  into  the  future  the  intolerable  void  it 
presented  filled  her  with  despair.  Oh,  why,  why  had  perfect 
love — the  one  thing  which  makes  life  worth  living — come  to 
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her  and  to  Basil  too  late  ?  Why  had  she  been  tantalised  by 
the  promise  of  a  joy  that  could  never  be  hers  ?  Why  must 
suffering  be  for  ever  her  lot  in  life  ?  Ah  !  and  his  too.  As  she 
thought  of  Basil,  recalling  the  anguish  she  had  read  in  his  face, 
the  passionate  pleading  of  his  glance  and  voice,  her  jealousy 
of  Maddalena  died  out.  She  knew  that  he  had  spoken  truly. 
She  alone  was  the  woman  he  loved.  She  could  have  made 
him  happy.  For  each,  life  would  become  a  greater  and  nobler 
thing  if  their  lives  were  joined. 

With  these  thoughts  in  her  mind,  Gabrielle  suddenly 
became  aware  of  a  mysterious  sound  within  the  house.  Was 
it  a  stealthy  step  upon  the  stairs  ?  A  thrill  of  terror  ran 
through  her  as  she  realised  the  possible  presence  of  a  midnight 
intruder  bent  on  robbery.  But  there  was  Lupo,  whose 
excellence  as  a  watch-dog  she  had  often  vaunted.  How  could 
any  one  enter  without  his  raising  an  alarm  ? 

The  step,  for  a  step  it  certainly  was,  drew  nearer.  With 
throbbing  heart  and  trembling  frame  Gabrielle  reminded 
herself  that  her  door  was  securely  locked.  The  step  paused. 
She  was  aware  of  a  curious,  rustling  sound.  She  turned  her 
terrified  eyes  upon  the  door,  and  lo  !  pushed  from  behind  it,  a 
folded  paper  appeared  upon  her  polished  floor.  The  step 
retreated.  She  had  only  to  lean  a  little  from  her  chair  to  take 
the  paper.  In  a  moment  she  saw  that  the  writing  upon  it  was 
Theyn's,  and  her  fears  were  allayed. 

As  she  held  the  paper,  it  seemed  to  bring  Theyn  himself 
close  to  her.  A  feeling  of  comfort  and  rest  stole  over  her. 
She  forgot  that  he  had  wronged  her.  She  opened  her  hand 
that  she  might  press  her  lips  to  the  paper  he  had  written.  She 
laid  it  against  her  cheek.  Then  she  read  it.  It  bore  signs  of 
having  been  written  in  haste. 

"  Darling,"  he  said,  "  I  am  about  to  obey  your  wish  and 
leave  San  Remo.  The  train  which  starts  from  Ventimiglia 
shortly  before  dawn  will  carry  me  to  Paris.  I  have  been 
walking  up  and  down  in  front  of  your  house,  the  dearest  spot 
in  the  world  to  me  while  it  holds  you.  Seeing  a  light  in  your 
window,  I  am  constrairied  to  make  one  more  appeal  to  you  to 
reflect  ere  you  ruin  both  our  lives. 

"  Gabrielle,  you  are  under  the  dominion  of  a  totally 
wrong  idea,  a  wholly  mistaken  notion  of  duty.  What  you 
shrink  from,  conceiving  it  to  be  a  sin,  would  show  you  to 
be  a  brave,  large-minded  woman,  capable  of  thinking  for 
herself  and  defying  the  opinion  of  the  world  with  its  narrow 
conventions  and  hypocritical  pretence  of  morality.  You 
know  what  you  are  to  me  ;  you  know  what  my  life  might 
become  under  the  inspiration  of  your  daily  companionship. 
As  regards  Maddalena,  your  decision  can  make  no  difference 
to  her  one  way  or  the  other.  Dearest,  come  to  me.  Don't 
condemn  us  both  to  misery.  Do  not  say  a  word  to  Marcella  ; 
but  take  counsel  of  your  own  heart  and  then  just  put  together 
what  you  need  for  the  journey  and  come  to  me  where  I  wait  in 
your  garden.  We  will  drive  to  Ventimiglia  and  take  the  train 
for  Paris.  Later  you  can  send  directions  to  Marcella.  You 
need  never  return  to  San  Remo.  We  will  travel  for  a  time  and 
then  make  a  home  wherever  you  chose,  I  will  do  everything 
you  wish,  and  we  will  be  happy — so  happy,  my  darling. 

"  Come  to  me,  Gabrielle.     Come,  come. 

"  Don't  wreck  our  lives  for  the  sake  of  a  fictitious  scruple. 

"  I  must  act  as  an  amateur  burglar  to  get  this  note  to  you. 
Forgive  me,  darling.  You  will  forgive  me,  because  you  love  me, 
and  you  will  come  to  me.     Ever  and  only  your 

"  Basil." 

A  wave  of  passionate  emotion  swept  through  Gabrielle  as 
she  read  his  words.  Was  it  the  magnetic  influence  of  his  pre- 
sence close  at  hand  which  made  her  heart  suddenly  turn  traitor 
to  her  conscience  and  cry  out  that  nothing  mattered  but 
love,  and  that  it  must  be  right  that  their  love  should  break 
down  every  barrier  and  triumph  in  spite  of  all  ?  As  she  kissed 
the  words  Basil  had  penned  and  laid  the  paper  against  her 
cheek,  it  seemed  to  her  as  if  Basil's  arms  were  about  her, 
his  heart  beating  close  to  hers.  Drawn  by  an  irresistible 
impulse,  she  went  to  the  window  and  drew  aside  the  light 
curtain  that  screened  it.  The  night  was  not  dark.  No 
moon  was  visible,  but  the  sky  was  gemmed  with  stars.  He 
was  there,  standing  by  the  gate  beneath  the  drooping  pepper 
tree.  Her  heart  leapt  within  her  as  she  recognised  him.  He 
was  waiting  for  her.     She  must  go  to  him.     He  was  right  ;  it 


was  an  unreal  scruple  that  could  hold  them  apart.  They  be- 
longed to  each  other.  She  was  his  ;  he  was  hers.  Why  should 
she  give  up  her  happiness,  ay,  and  sacrifice  his  happiness  too, 
for  the  sake  of  such  an  one  as  Maddalena  ?  She  had  suffered 
so  much  ;  she  had  known  so  little  happiness  ;  she  could  not,  and 
she  would  not,  give  it  up  when  it  was  just  within  her  grasp. 

"  I  am  coming,  dearest,  I  am  coming,"  she  murmured  low, 
as  she  waved  her  hand  towards  the  distant  form.  "  I  love  you 
with  every  fibre  of  my  being  and  I  cannot  resist  your  will.  I 
must  be  yours,  whatever  it  may  mean."  Did  he  see  her  signal? 
She  could  not  tell.  Turning  from  the  window,  she  tried  to  calm 
her  excitement  and  forced  herself  to  think  of  what  she  would 
need  to  carry  with  her,  slowly  collecting  the  things  and  placing 
them  in  a  travelling  bag.  She  moved  as  quietly  as  she  could, 
opening  drawers  and  boxes  with  the  least  possible  noise,  lest 
she  should  rouse  the  ever-watchful  Marcella.  Her  mind  was 
wonderfully  alert,  and  she  fancied  she  had  forgotten  nothing 
when  at  last  she  stood  fully  equipped  for  the  journey,  her 
neat  high  boots  buttoned,  her  hat  and  veil  carefully  adjusted, 
and  her  fur-lined  cloak  at  hand  to  wrap  her  from  the  cold. 
Her  preparations  had  taken  some  time,  for  she  was  accustomed 
to  Marcella's  assistance,  and  missed  her  at  every  turn.  Look- 
ing at  her  watch  she  saw  with  alarm  that  nearly  an  hour  had 
gone  by.  She  hurried  to  the  window  and  perceived  with  a 
sudden  pang  that  Theyn  was  not  where  he  had  been.  She 
stood  motionless,  smitten  with  fear.  Had  she  delayed  too 
long.'  Had  he  taken  her  silence  as  a  refusal  and  gone? 
No,  there  he  was— pacing  the  path  beside  the  arbour  !  She 
could  breathe  freely  again.  Now  it  only  remained  to  steal 
quietly  out  of  the  house  and  join  him.  How  devoutly  she 
hoped  that  Marcella  was  soundly  sleeping  !  As  the  thought 
came  to  her  a  slight  noise  within  the  maid's  room  made  her 
heart  thrill  with  fear.  Glancing  round  she  perceived  to  her 
surprise  that  the  door  which  communicated  with  the  next 
room  was  ajar.  How  strange  that  she  had  not  noticed  it 
before  !  Again  there  was  a  movement  within  the  room. 
Marcella  was  awake.     What  was  to  be  done  now? 

Gabrielle  stood  irresolute  for  some  moments,  feeling  an 
irritation  with  Marcella  which  that  good,  faithful  maid 
certainly  did  not  deserve.  Then  she  stole  on  tip-toe  to  the 
door,  and,  noiselessly  opening  it  an  inch  or  two  wider, 
peeped  into  the  room.  A  night-light  burning  on  the  floor 
threw  a  faint  light  around  and  sufficed  to  show  Marcella's 
ample  form,  rendered  more  conspicuous  by  the  large- 
patterned  plaid  dressing-gown  in  which  she  had  arrayed 
herself,  kneeling  beside  the  bed.  Her  clasped  hands,  her 
up-turned  face  wet  with  tears,  her  rapidly  moving  lips 
showed  that  she  was  praying  volubly  and  fervently. 

Gabrielle  was  arrested  by  the  sight.  Startled  and  awed, 
like  one  who  in  an  unholy  mood. has  strayed  into  a  spot  so 
sacred  that  he  must  perforce  pause  and  reflect,  she  watched 
Marcella  till  presently  her  prayer  became  audible,  and  words 
passed  her  lips  which  made  Gabrielle  aware  that  this  faithful 
friend  was  praying  for  her,  praying  that  she  might  be  delivered 
from  danger,  from  temptation,  from  whatever  form  of  evil  it 
might  be  that  threatened  her;  for  Marcella  was  absolutely 
certain  of  but  one  thing — that  her  mistress  was  in  trouble  and 
needed  to  be  prayed  for. 

What  was  there  in  Marcella's  broken  utterances  that  awoke 
in  Gabrielle  the  holiest  inemories  of  her  childhood?  The  links 
in  the  chain  of  memory  cannot  always  be  traced  ;  but,  however 
it  was,  Gabrielle  had  at  that  moment  a  vision  of  the  father  she 
had  so  deeply  loved,  the  father  whom  she  had  always  felt  to  be 
the  best  and  noblest  of  men  ;  at  once  a  perfect  gentleman  and 
a  most  sincere  Christian.  After  her  marriage,  which  she  had 
come  to  regard  as  the  most  deplorable  mistake  of  her  life,  the 
thought  of  her  father  had  seldom  come  to  Gabrielle  without 
moving  her  to  self-reproach.  Now  it  suddenly  aroused  her 
dormant  conscience  and  made  her  aware  that  she  was  about  to 
make  another  serious  mistake.  A  mistake  !  Was  it  not  rather 
a  sin  ?  Did  she  not  i-now  it  to  be  a  sin  in  spite  of  all  Basil 
Theyn  might  say  to  the  contrary  ?  Ah,  truly,  the  "  Thou  shalt 
not "  of  God  could  not  be  so  lightly  set  aside.  How  could  it 
be  other  than  evil,  a  wrong  which  would  surely  bring  its 
punishment,  to  repudiate  the  rights  of  the  woman  who  had 
loved  Basil  Theyn  and  given  herself  to  him  ?  Gabrielle  could 
be  in  no  doubt  as  to  how  her  father  would  have  regarded  the 
situation  in  which  she  found  herself  at  this  hour. 
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As  Gabrielle  gently  drew  the  door  to  and  moved  away, 
Marcella's  prayer  was  already  answered.  Gabrielle,  too,  sank 
on  her  knees  and  covered  her  face  in  the  attitude  of  prayer  ; 
but  no  prayer  could  she  utter.  A  struggle  was  going  on  within 
i  her.  The  love  which  had  become  her  very  life  cried  out  for  its 
I  satisfaction  even  while  she  knew  that  God  had  said,  "  Thou 
shalt  not  do  this  thing."  Once  more  the  temptation  of  her  life 
.oiifronted  her,  and  she  felt  impelled  to  do  wrong  in  the  hope 
of  reaping  good.  But  still  Marcella  prayed,  and  slowly  the 
I  light  grew  in  Gabrielle's  mind,  and  she  saw  through  the  web  of 
sophistry  in  which  Theyn  had  sought  to  entangle  her.  It  can 
never  be  right  to  do  wrong.  Love  cannot  make  evil  good.  It 
is  better  to  suffer  than  to  sin.  As  the  truth  came  home  to  her 
she  suddenly  rose,  and,  without  daring  to  look  forth,  closed  the 
shutters  of  her  window.  When  he  saw  that  the  light  had  gone 
and  she  did  not  appear,  he  would  know  that  there  was  no 
response  to  his  appeal.  She  kneeled  again,  not  consciously 
praying,  but  leaning  on  a  sense  of  the  nearness  and  help  of 
God.  How  long  she  had  waited  thus  she  did  not  know,  when 
the  stillness  of  the  night  was  broken  by  the  sound  of  a  carriage 
rolling  rapidly  down  the  road.  Too  well  she  knew  what  it 
meant.  It  was  bearing  Theyn  to  Ventimiglia.  She  had 
conquered  her  temptation,  but  victory  did  not  bring  joy.  A 
sense  of  the  loneliness  and  desolation  into  which  he  was  going 
as  well  as  of  her  own,  seemed  to  break  her  heart.  She  threw 
herself  on  the  bed  and  thrust  her  face  into  the  pillow  that  she 
might  smother  the  sobs. that  shook  her  from  head  to  foot. 

At  last  from  sheer  exhaustion  she  fell  asleep,  but  not  for 
long.  When  she  woke,  the  morning  was  still  young.  She 
threw  back  her  shutters,  and  saw  the  garden  bright  with 
sunshine  and  a  gloriously  blue  sea.  But  her  heart  grew  faint 
as  the  pain  of  the  past  night  and  all  the  weariness  of  the  long 
struggle  with  herself  came  back  to  her.  She  looked  into 
Marcella's  room  and  found  it  empty.  There  was  one  thought 
in  her  mind  as  she  hurriedly  made  her  toilette  :  "  I  must  get 
away  from  this  place  and  never  see  it  again." 

She  was  so  white  that  Marcella,  when  she  presently 
appeared  with  a  cup  of  tea  for  her  mistress,  was  alarmed  and 
begged  her  to  lie  down  again  ;  but  Gabrielle  would  not  listen 
to  her.  All  she  wanted  was  to  breathe  the  fresh  air  of  the 
morning.  She  was  soon  in  the  garden  ;  but  the  garden  had 
too  many  poignant  associations  for  her  to  remain  there.  She 
passed  out  of  the  gate,  and  instinctively  took  the  path  which 
wound  upwards  through  the  olive  gardens. 

There  was  a  touch  of  frost  in  the  air,  and  Gabrielle  was 
thankful  for  the  energy  it  gave  her.  Already  there  were  people 
working  amongst  the  olives.  They  looked  with  wondering 
eyes  at  the  lady  as  she  went  by  ;  but  Gabrielle  heeded  them 
not.  So  wrapped  in  herself  was  she,  so  little  aware  of  their 
presence,  that  it  never  occurred  to  her  to  bid  them  good 
morning.  With  untlagging  step  she  went  on  up  the  steep, 
rough  path  till  she  reached  the  little  wayside  chapel  by  which 
Theyn  had  found  her  on  that  morning  which  now  seemed  so 
long  ago.  She  was  out  of  breath,  and  her  limbs  were  trembling 
from  the  climb,  so  once  more  she  seated  herself  on  the  broad 
steps  that  led  up  to  the  chapel. 

The  voices  of  the  contadini  came  to  her,  softened  by 
distance,  as  she  sat  there.  There  was  a  keen  edge  to  the 
wind  that  blew  on  her  ;  but  she  was  unconscious  of  the  cold. 
Through  an  opening  in  the  olives  she  could  get  a  peep  of  the 
blue  sea.  She  sat  with  her  elbow  on  her  knee  and  her  chin  on 
her  hand,  thinking  long  thoughts  which  yielded  her  no  satis- 
faction, for  she  was  thinking  of  the  man  whose  step  she  would 
not  again  hear  descending  the  rough  road.  The  sound  of  a 
step  roused  her.  She  looked  round  and  saw  a  contadina 
ascending  the  steps.  She  was  an  aged,  toil-worn  woman,  who 
had  come  from  her  work  in  the  olive  garden  to  pray  at  the 
little  chapel. 

"  Buon  _e^iorno,"  she  said  briefly  as  she  went  by.     The  door 
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of  the  chapel  was  fastened  ;  but  the  woman  had  evidently  no 
intention  of  entering.  In  a  business-like  way  she  ascended 
the  steps  and  kneeled  before  an  open,  casementlcss  window  in 
the  porch.  From  where  she  sat  G.abriellc  could  not  see  the 
object  before  which  the  woman  prostrated  herself ;  but  she 
imagined  it  to  be  a  picture  or  image  of  the  Madonna.  She 
watched  her  as  she  prayed,  and  saw  that  her  prayer  was  no 
mere  form.  Tears  were  rolling  down  her  bronzed,  furrowed 
cheek.  She  rocked  herself  to  and  fro  as  she  prayed,  and  her 
lips  quivered  as  she  whispered  her  petitions.  She  rose  and 
moved  away  a  few  steps,  and  then  went  back  and  kneeled 
again  in  a  new  access  of  passionate  supplication. 

For  what  she  was  praying,  Gabrielle  wondered — for  the  life 
of  her  husband  or  her  child  ?  A  sympathy  and  compassion, 
born  of  her  own  sorrow,  awoke  in  her,  and  as  the  woman 
passed  on  her  way  back  to  work,  Gabrielle  touched  her,  and, 
pressing  a  coin  in  her  hand,  said  in  Italian,  "  May  the  good 
God  help  you  and  grant  you  what  you  have  asked." 

"  A  thousand  thanks,  gentle  lady,"  responded  the  contadina. 
"  I  hope  He  has  heard  me.  I  was  praying  for  my  son's  wife. 
He  loves  her  like  his  life,  and  she  is  dying.  Ah  !  it  is  hard  ! 
They  had  so  wished  for  a  little  one,  and  now  a  little  son  is 
given  ;  but  the  mother,  the  doctor  says,  will  die.  Ah  !  but  the 
Madonna  is  very  pitiful,  and  the  Lord  can  save  !" 

"  And  the  Lord  too  is  very  pitiful,"  said  Gabrielle,  speaking 
the  truth  she  had  always  professed  to  believe,  but  feeling  a  new 
comfort  in  the  words  as  they  passed  her  lips. 

"Ah  !  I  believe  it,  since  He  hung  on  the  Cross  for  us!" 
said  the  woman  fervently.  "  May  He  comfort  you  too,  dear 
lady  ;  for  there  is  sorrow  in  your  face,  although  you  are  so 
young  and  beautiful.  It  is  natural  that  the  poor  and  the  old 
should  have  grief ;  but  for  such  as  you  life  should  be  full  of 
happiness." 

"  Ah  no  !  Life  is  hard  for  us  all,"  said  Gabrielle,  and  tears 
welled  up  in  her  eyes. 

The  woman  sighed  and  assented  ;  then  went  on  her  way, 
comforted  by  the  sympathy  she  had  so  unexpectedly  found. 

When  she  had  gone,  Gabrielle  rose  and  went  to  the  top  of 
the  steps  She  looked  through  the  opening  at  which  the 
woman  had  knelt,  and  saw  that  it  was  not  an  image  of  the 
Madonna  before  which  she  had  bowed  herself.  Within, 
simply  pinned  against  a  wooden  partition,  was  a  small 
engraving,  scarcely  larger  than  the  palm  of  one's  hand,  repre- 
senting our  Saviour  on  the  Cross.  Towards  this  the  contadini 
directed  their  gaze  when  they  knelt  to  pray  at  that  spot.  It 
was  a  minute  copy  of  the  sublime  picture  by  Guido  Reni,  which 
Browning  has  declared  "  second  to  nought  observable  in 
Rome."  As  she  gazed  on  it,  Gabrielle  too  was  constrained  to 
fall  upon  her  knees  in  adoring  recognition  of  the  Cross  which 
is  the  .explanation  and  the  solace  of  all  life's  mystery  of  pain  and 
woe.  She  leaned  her  own  bitter  cross  against  the  mighty 
Cross  of  the  Redeemer,  and  her  grief  was  calmed  by  the  con- 
templation of  His  unutterable  woe.  As  she  knelt  there,  mutely 
pleading  for  relief  from  her  burden,  it  seemed  to  her  that  a 
hand  was  laid  on  her  heart  gently  soothing  its  sore  smart  and 
lifting  the  heaviness  from  her  soul,  while  a  voice  whispered 
in  her  ear  ;  "  Fear  thou  not,  for  I  am  with  thee." 

A  little  later  Gabrielle  walked  slowly  down  through  the 
olives  to  the  town.  The  sun  shone  brightly  on  the  roofs  below ; 
the  sea  lay  blue  beyond,  and  in  her  heart  there  was  a  great 
calm.  Not  that  her  sorrow  was  gone.  Sorrow  is  not  so  short- 
lived. It  seemed  to  her  that  she  could  never  be  other  than  sad 
again  ;  but  she  had  accepted  her  pain  as  the  will  of  God  ; 
she  had  told  herself  that  happiness  was  not  what  she  had  to 
look  for  in  life,  but  to  be  true  to  the  best  she  knew.  No  good 
could  come  to  her,  nor  to  one  dearer  than  herself,  save  by 
doing  right.  Her  life  was  still  an  enigma  ;  but  she  would  wait 
patiently  for  its  solution,  trusting  to  God  to  make  its  meaning 
plain  in  His  own  time. 

conlinued) 


"  I  will  not  shrink  from  uttering  my  firm  conviction  that  it 
would  be  a  gain  to  this  country  were  it  vastly  more  superstitious, 
more  bigoted,  more  gloomy,  more  fierce  in  its  religion  than  at 
present  it  shows  itself  to  be.  Not,  of  course,  that  I  think  the 
tempers  of  mind  herein  implied  desirable,  which  would  be  an 
evident  absurdity,  but  I  think  them  infinitely  more  desirable 


and  more  promising  than  a  heathen  obduracy  and  a  cold,  self- 
sufficient,  self-wise  tranquility."  These  are  words  of  deep  im- 
port, which,  although  uttered  by  Newman  more  than  sixty  years 
ago  in  one  of  the  most  striking  of  his  "  Parochial  Sermons," 
have  not  yet  lost  their  meaning.  There  is  still  a  hostile 
Zeitgeist  (modern  spirit),  as  there  was  in  Newman's  day. 
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Qualifications  for  Ministers  " 
Competition 

This  competition  has  apparently  been  of  great  interest  to  a 
large  number  of  thinking  people,  and  the  many  papers  that 
have  been  sent  in  have  been  marked  by  a  high  level  of  thought 
and  careful  study  of  the  subject.  They  are  of  value  too,  giving 
as  they  do  an  insight  into  the  needs  and  desires  and  wants  of 
all,  both  lay  and  clerical. 

I  greatly  regret  that  space  forbids  my  inserting  a  number  of 
the  best  of  the  papers,  for  I  know  it  would  give  great  pleasure 
to  all  my  readers.  But  as  this  is  impossible,  I  would  like  to 
make  one  or  two  remarks  on  a  point  or  two  in  their  contents, 
which  cannot  fail  to  strike  the  reader. 

With  scarcely  an  exception  they  express  in  plain  terms  and 
unmistakably  a  long-felt  want :  they  ask,  above  all  things,  for 
more  visiting  in  the  homes,  more  individual  intercourse  with  the 
minister.  They  cry  out  for  one  whom  they  feel  knows  them 
and  has  their  interests  at  heart  ;  one  to  whom  they  can  go  in 
their  sorrows  and  perplexities  ;  that  his  presence  should  be 
familiar  amongst  them,  in  their  houses.  As  one  puts  it,  "  he 
must  so  labour  as  unmistakably  to  impress  upon  them  the 
fact  that  of  a  very  deed  he  lives  for  them." 

"The  successful  minister,"  says  another,  "is  at  home 
with  his  people.  He  is  their  friend,  their  sympathiser.  He 
welcomes  them,  he  visits  their  homes,  he  is  a  good  fireside 
preacher.     This  is  not  altogether  a  lost  art." 

"A  quality— unfortunately  a  declining  one — is  that  of 
visitation  amongst  his  flock." 

Another  essential  universally  demanded 
agree  that  a  minister  to  be  successful  niust 
of  preaching. 

The  prize  has  been  awarded  to — 

Mr.  F.  Hern, 

Rowlands  Castle,  Hants, 
for  the  following  : 

The  QUALITIE.S  WHICH  make  a  Successful  Minister 

The  successful  minister  will  be  both  preacher  and  pastor. 
As  a  pastor  he  will  be  bright  and  cheerful,  using  every  effort  to 
keep  fresh.  To  this  end  he  will  spend  the  mornings  in  his 
study,  seeking  to  understand  God's  message  in  the  Bible.  He 
will  use  the  best  books  obtainable,  even  practising  some  self- 
denial  to  get  them.  He  will  not  neglect  his  devotions,  but  will 
frequently  seek  in  prayer  the  direct  help  of  God's  Holy  Spirit. 

The  afternoons  he  will  spend  in  visiting  his  people  in  their 
homes.  This  is  the  harder  part  of  his  work.  To  do  it  well  he 
will  need  to  cultivate  true  Christian  sympathy— learn  how  to 
"rejoice  with  them  that  rejoice,  weep  with  them  that  weep." 
He  will  require  much  patience  to  deal  with  the  grumblers  and 
to  reconcile  those  who  fall  out  with  one  another.  Oftentimes 
he  will  find  the  cause  of  discord  so  trivial  that  he  will  be 
tempted  to  say  sharp,  sarcastic  things  ;  but  he  will  resist  the 
temptation,  remembering  that  "  blessed  are  the  peace-makers." 

He  will  find  a  good  memory  helpful,  so  that  when  the  absent 
children  are  spoken  of,  he  will  be  able  to  speak  of  them  without 
mistake. 

He  will  need  to  be  tactful  in  all,  and  especially  in  taking 
care  not  to  repeat  in  one  home  what  he  has  heard  in  another. 
One  has  known  ministers  who  have  failed  in  this  last  thing,  and 
they  were  not  successful.  The  people  like  a  pastor  to  whom 
they  can  speak  openly,  knowing  that  their  confidence  will  not 
be  abused. 

The  evenings  will  be  taken  up  often  with  meetings,  but  on 
free  evenings  and  after  meetings  the  minister  who  seeks  to  be 
successful  will  read  the  papers  and  books  his  people  read,  that 
he  may  enter  into  their  interests  and  be  a  guide  to  them  in 
their  reading.  The  minister  will  not  take  sides  with  the  old 
people  against  the  young,  or  vice  versa.  He  will  avail  himself 
of  the  advice  and  experience  of  the  one,  and  endeavour  to 
direct  the  enthusiasm  of  the  other. 

These  things  will  seem  trivia!  to  some  readers,  but  it  will  be 
by  his  actions  in  little  things  that  the  minister  will  be  judged. 
He  must  consider  no  section  of  the  work  too  unimportant  to 
need  his  notice,  and  no  detail  too  insignificant  for  his  attention. 

And   last,  and  above  all,  the  minister  must   convince   the 
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people  that  he  is  absolutely  sincere  and  earnest,  both  in  the" 
pulpit  and  in  the  homes  of  his  congregation.  There  is  but  one 
way  to  do  this  :  To  be  what  he  would  seem— sincere  and  true, 
believing  and  living  what  he  preaches. 

Mr.  Hern's  paper  is  admirably  bright  and  succinct,  yet  to 
the  point,  expressing  his  views  clearly  and  concisely. 

Had  there  been  a  second  prize,  it  would  have  had  to  be 
divided  between  Mr.  F.  L.  McAdam,  Mr.  H.  Lack,  Mr.  E. 
South,  and  Miss  M.  Dring,  whose  papers  were  all  excellent  ; 
and  following  them  close  come  Mr.  Harber,  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 
and  Mr.  R.  Logan. 

I  will  quote  Mr.  McAdam's  paper.  It  will  be  observed  that 
the  first  letter  of  each  qualification  he  considers  necessary  spells 
the  name  Chalmers  : 

What  I  consider  as  the  Qualities  which  make  a 
Successful  Minister 

Consistency.— In  thought,  in  speech,  in  action,  in  conduci 
and,  indeed,  in  all  things,  consistency  should  play  a  ruling  pa 
in  a  minister's  life.  Many  people  look  to  him  as  an  example  of 
a  Christian  life,  and  it  behoves  him  to  be  worthy  of  their  trust. 
In  brief,  consistency  is  the  proof  of  a  well-balanced  mind,  the 
evidence  of  a  nobility  of  soul,  and  both  have  their  reward. 

Helpfulness. — To  be  ever  ready  to  consider  the  wants  of 
others,  to  help  and  support  stumbling  and  weary  souls,  to  sacri- 
fice his  own  comforts  to  the  needs  of  his  fellow-creatures— 
these  are  the  traits  which  show  his  worth  and  endear  him  to 
every  heart. 

Activity.— To  perform  his  duties  with  enthusiasm,  to  in- 
spire his  co-workers  with  that  spirit,  to  engage  in  the  various 
organisations  for  the  extension  of  the  work,  to  introduce  his 
own  personality  into  every  sphere— this  is  the  man  of  power 
and  influence  who  has  a  strong  and  willing  band  of  workers 
and  a  healthy  Church. 

Love.— To  love  his  work,  his  people,  his  associations,  and, 
more  than  all,  his  enemies  and  those  of  the  Church,  is  the 
great  groundwork  of  all  future  attainments.  It  is  the  quality 
which  prompts  the  kindly  act,  the  soothing  touch,  the  comforting 
look,  and  the  loving  words  of  wisdom  and  counsel,  and  "draws 
us  nearer  God." 

Meekness.— By  thus  imitating  his  Divine  Master  and 
fulfilling  the  original  meaning  of  the  word  "minister"  itself,  he 
gains  an  influence  in  many  places  where  other  qualities  would 
be  unheeded  or  unnoticed.  He  must  be  willing  to  mix  with 
and  live  the  life  of  the  humblest  of  his  flock,  and  thus  remove 
the  barrier  between  class  and  class,  seeking  their  confidences, 
sharing  their  pleasures,  and  bearing  their  sorrows. 

Earnestness.— To  give  himself  up  to  the  many  calls  of  his 
profession,  to  concentrate  all  his  energies  upon  them,  and  to 
keep  his  work  free  from  the  influence  of  worldly  attractions, 
reveals  the  purity  and  intensity  of  his  character,  and  gains  for 
him  the  respect,  co-operation,  and  trust  of  his  people. 

Resolution.— As  in  other  armies,  discipline  must  play  a 
prominent  part  in  Christ's  army— the  Church.  On  the  minister 
devolves  the  leadership  and  guidance  of  the  whole,  and  to 
control  the  various  forces  of  energy  so  as  to  secure  the  best 
possible  results  requires  firm  resolve  and  undaunted  perse- 
verance only  found  associated  with  great  minds  and  honest 
virtue. 

Sociability. — By  visiting  his  people,  and  by  providing 
opportunities  for  the  promotion  of  fellowship  amongst  the 
members  of  the  Church,  a  minister  is  able  to  study  the  various 
temperaments  of  his  people,  and  they  are  enabled  to  know 
him,  to  appreciate  his  worth,  and  to  co-operate  with  him  in  his 
work. 

"My  Ideal  Room"  Competition 
A  number  competed  here  too,  and  some  very  charming  and 
beautiful  rooms  were  described. 
The  prize  has  been  awarded  to — 
Miss  Perks, 

Bracondale,  Norwich, 
for  the  following  : 

"My  Ideal  Room" 

My  ideal  room  is  large  and  square,  with  two  bow  windows, 

through  which  the  morning  sun  comes  in,  across  an  expanse  of 
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"CADBURY'S  is  the 
finest  example  of  Cocoa 
manufacture  delicious 
and  absolutely  pure  .  .  . 
essentially  the  food 
beverage  for  strenuous 
workers." 

"Civil  Service 
Gazette.' 


©fefi 


"Hu^ 


Pu)ie^tha«fc^ 


^ 


"The  statement  that 
CADBURY'S  Cocoa  is  an 
absolutely  pare  article 
cannot  be  controverted 
in  view  of  the  results 
of  analysis  which  this 
excellent  article  of  food 
has  yielded." 

The  "  Lancet." 


Cadbnry'B  Cocoa  Is  an  exceedingly  Nourishing  Food  Beverage,  possessing  all  the  essentials  necessary  for  the  sustenance  of  the  body. 

Highly  beneflclal  to  Young  and  Old  at  all  times  and  all  seasons. 

BEWARE    of    Cocoas  treated    with    Alkali   or  other  Chemicals  to  give  a  fictitious  appearance   of    strength. 


WHY  PAY  RENT? 


A  Mortgage  Policy  is  offered  by 


The  Scottish  Temperance 

Life  Office 

at  rates  of  repayment  which   may  be   less  than  the  rent. 

The  property  at  once  becomes  free  in  event  of  death.      AM   ordinary 
legal  and  survey  expenses  of  the  Mortgage  borne  by  the  Company. 


Apply  for  Prospectus,  etc.,   to  Head  Office — 

105,  ST.  VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW, 

or  to  London  Office — 

96,  QUEEN  STREET,   CHEAPSIDE. 


SOLD  EVERYWHERE,  at   Is.  lirf.,  2s.  9rf.,  4s.  6d,  and  lis. 

QKKbridge-s 

V^  LUNG         TONIC,  THE  WORLP-S  CURE, 

YOK   COUCiHS,  COLDS,   BRONCHITIS,    ASTHMA.   &c.,    &c. 


By  Rev.  Prof.  GEORGE    HENSLOW. 

.Voir    ttfudy.       f'l'oirii    Hvu,  cintti,  6Sa 

Present-Day  Rationalism  Critically  Examined. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  Georgk  Henslow,  M.A.,  P'.L.S.,  K.(;.S.. 
Author  of  "  Evolution  and  Religion,"  etc. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Patern.isieh  Row,  Lundu.v. 


PURE  HEAT 

WITHOUT  SMOKE   OR  SMELL 

CLARK'S  PATENT  HYGIENIC 

"SYPHON  STOVES 

riie  hiMt  generated  by  the  "SVPHON"  STOVE  ii  ABSO- 
UUTKLV  PURH.  NO  FUMES  or  SMl-LI-  can  pws  Into 
the  apArtineiit.  All  products  of  combiutioo  are  rendered 
innocuous  by  automntic  actk>n  within  the  Stove,  pure  heated 
air  only  beinic  emitted. 

NO   FLUB    IS   RKQUIRKO. 

Supplied  to  His  Majesty  Thk  Kin'..  n  k  h.thhDlkk 

ol-  CONNAUGH  r.  H.M.  Board  of  W.irks.  ilie  Mansion  Hov»«. 
the  Bank  of  hn^Und,  etc.,  etc. 


Ti>  teoblaincdof  ;ill  In.nnmiifcHT?.  Stores.  Oa5  Companies  ocoi 

S.   CLARK  &   CO.,   Patentee!  ft  Kakers 
.     Comploa    Works.    Canonbunr    Road.    Hifhbury, 
Londoiit  ll< 

SKNi)  I'u:- 1  -CARD  FOR  DBSCWmVK  BoUKLKT.  NO.  54.  B,M..  FREE. 
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NEW  WORK  BY  THE  AUTHOR 
OF     "THE     SIMPLE     LIFE." 

Price  3s.  6d. 

By  the  Fireside. 

By  CHARLES  WAGNER, 

Author    of   "The    Simple   Life,"    "The    Better 
Way,"  etc. 

A  new  book  by  the  famous  philosopher  and  divine,  of  whose 
former  work,  "The  Simple  Life,"  President  Roosevelt  said:  "It 
should  be  used  as  a  tract  throughout  the  country."  Mr.  Wagner's 
new  volume  presents  a  practical  gospel  of  mutual  love  and  sym- 
pathy. It  is  a  recall  to  simpler,  truer,  and  more  sincere  relations 
among  the  members  of  the  household.  Mr.  Wagner,  "  this  simple, 
wise  Alsatian  clergyman,"  has  a  real  message,  a  message  of  sim- 
plicity for  a  world  where  there  is  one  truth  for  the  public  and 
another  for  the  initiated  ;  where  so  much  is  disguise,  trickery,  wire 
pulling.  "  By  the  Fireside  "  will  be  read  and  read  widely,  for  it  is 
not  written  in  the  spirit  of  superiority,  but  with  the  directness  and 
force  of  brotherly  love. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,   27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.G. 


TWO    NEW   VOLUMES   OF    .    .    . 
DR.  MILLER'S  POCKET  SERIES. 

Prettily  bound  in  cloth,  price  Is.  each. 

(1)  Near   the  Heart 
of  Christ. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 

(2)  A  Gentle  Heart. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.G. 


By  MARJORY  BONAR. 

Heavenly  Springs. 

Portions  for  the  Sabbaths  of  a 
Year.  Selected  from  the  Diary, 
Letters,  and  Sermons  of  the  Rev. 
A.  A.  BONAR,  D.D.,  by  his 
daughter  MARJORY  BONAR. 


Crown  8vo,  cloth,  Is.  6d.  net. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTO.V,  27,   Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.G. 


sea  and  cliffs  and  undulating  garden  lawn.  The  value  of  the 
furniture  is  very  little  in  a  connoisseur's  eve,  but  in  mine  it  is 
rich  with  memories.  The  deep-seated  wicker  chair  by  the 
fireplace  has  held,  and  does  still,  my  dearest  friends  ;  the  red- 
cushioned  settee  has  been  pressed  by  the  sweetest  children's 
heads,  and  "tidied"  again  by  the  most  faithful  of  servants. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  is  a  shabby,  much-used  residence  for 
thought  and  laughter,  and  holds  the  treasures  of  "  the  great." 
They  completely  fill  one  side  of  the  room  and  encircle  the 
remaining  corners,  like  the  chairs,  they  are  the  worse  for  wear, 
my  beloved  and  shabby  and  well-marked  books.  There  is 
Thackeray,  a  solid  line  of  dark  green  leather,  Dickens,  a  faded 
red,  and  Scott,  a  paler  green  ;  George  Eliot,  too,  low  down  and 
very  close  to  reach  at  when  I  sit  at  ease  ;  from  constant  reading 
"  Adam  Bede  "  has  got  his  cover  torn. 

Further  down  the  line,  where  the  sunbeams  always  lie, 
there  are  poets,  thinkers,  and  preachers  from  all  nations  ;  so 
this  square  room  of  mine  is  a  storehouse  of  unlimited  delight, 
and  is  as  companionable  in  the  day  as  night-time.  A  large, 
old-fashioned,  pigeon-holed  writing-table  stands  in  the  bow 
window,  and  commands  a  glorious  view.  Flowers  in  a  light 
brown  pitcher  stands  on  one  side,  and  on  the  other  is  a  copy  of 
Millet's  "Angelus."  It  is  large  enough  to  accommodate  inore 
flowers  and  more  pictures  still,  but  I  have  littered  it  with  papers 
and  manuscripts  which  a  publisher  is  waiting  for.  The  room 
is  never  faultlessly  tidy  ;  there  is  usually  a  caddy  bag  full  of 
golf  clubs,  a  tennis  racket,  and  a  fishing  rod,  reposing  in  odd 
and  unexpected  places,  and  the  carpet  often  bears  the  trace  of 
muddy  boots.  Orderly  souls  are  sometimes  shocked  at  the 
apparent  waste  of  space.  One  cries,  "  If  there  weren't  so  many 
things  !  "  and  another,  "  If  there  weren't  so  many  books !"  and  yet 
a  third  with  the  complaint  that  "  there  are  too  inany  plants  and 
ferns."  They  impart  a  singularly  cool  and  restful  aspect  to  the 
room,  these  delicate,  bushy  maiden-hairs  and  flowering  plants  ; 
I  encourage  them,  especially  in  the  winter  time,  when  the 
garden  is  dull  and  colourless.  Where  there  are  no  books 
against  the  wall  you  can,  of  course,  see  the  paper,  and  it  is  a 
pale  dull  green.  Large  engravings  of  Hoffmann's  "  Christ 
among  the  Doctors"  and  Landseer's  "  Huinane  Society's 
Medal"  nearly  fill  the  vacant  places,  and  yet  there  is  room 
still  for  photographs  of  Schiller  and  Beethoven  just  above 
the  piano. 

Being  a  woman's  room,  there  is  a  large  basket  stuffed  with 
frilly,  dainty  work,  and  a  packet  of  wools  and  needles  just  beside 
it.  The  prevailing  note,  I  trust,  is  busy  usefulness,  in  spite  of 
the  books  and  ferns  and  flowers  ;  they  are  only  entitled  to  my 
resting  hours,  when  duties  and  work  no  longer  claim  me.  Then 
it  is  that  I  claim  the  society  of  the  great,  and  those  more  prized 
and  honoured  still,  my  many,  many  friends. 

As  I  write  now  the  great  bow  windows  are  open,  the  muffled 
sound  of  the  sea  and  the  happy  song  of  birds  conies  in.  Here, 
with  my  face  towards  the  mighty  ocean,  I  shall  hope  to  die, 
when  God  does  call. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Miss  R.  Davy,  Mrs.  P.  T. 
O'Connor,  and  Miss  E.  L.  Mason. 


New  Competitions 

No.   I 

A  prize  (a  copy  of  The  Newberry  Bible,  pocket  edition, 
I2.y.  b(i.,  bound  in  Turkey  morocco)  will  be  given  for  the  best 
original  metrical  version  of  the  93rd  Psalm,  as  suggested  by 
Mr.  P.  Fitzgerald. 

No.  2 

A  prize  (copies  of  the  first  and  second  volumes  of  Dr. 
Maclaren's  "  Bible-class  Expositions  ")  will  be  given  for  a  short 
account  of  "The  Most  Famous  Church  I  have  Visited," 
suggested  by  Mr.  F.  Hern. 

Accounts  must  be  limited  to  three  hundred  words.  All 
papers,  addressed  "Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.C.,  must  reach  the  office  on  or  before 
October  i.  Name  and  address  of  each  competitor,  and 
whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  pr  Miss,  must  be  on  each,  and  one  side  of 
the  paper  only  must  be  written  on. 


Notice 
The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

B.  R.  R. — The  information  you  require  has  been  supplied  by 
a  correspondent,  M.  F.  C.  The  lines  occur  in  a  sacred  drama  by 
Hannah  More,  called  "  Moses  in  the  Bulrushes."  The  words 
are  spoken  by  Jochebed,  the  mother  of  Moses,  No,  it  could 
hardly  be  termed  a  "  great  poem  "  ;  the  lines  you  quoted  are 
almost  the  only  ones  of  any  note. 
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Aspen. — I  think  you  will  find  brown  will  be  a  favourite 
colour  for  gowns  this  autumn  and  winter.  In  any  case,  you 
may  be  quite  sure  you  will  not  be  unfashionable  if  you  decide 
to  have  one.  I  hear  that  the  favourite  shade  is  a  deep  rich 
brown,  which  has  apparently  ousted  the  pretty  and  becoming 
beaver  shades  ;  I  do  not  mean  to  say  that  the  new  brown 
is  not  equally  so,  indeed,  for  those  who  can  wear  it,  there 
are  few  colours  so  becoming.  I  do  think,  though,  that  dark 
brown  dresses  require  more  care  and  thought  as  to  make  and 
style,  as  they  are  apt  to  look  dowdy  if  not  prettily  designed 
and  well  made.  No,  whatever  you  do,  don't  have  a  black  coat 
to  wear  with  the  brown  gown.  No  woman  could  look  well- 
dressed  in  such  a  costume.  Choose  either  a  brown  cloth  of 
the  same  shade,  or  a  fur  coat,  or  a  light  fawn  or  biscuit- colour 
cloth.  If  the  latter,  it  should  be  rather  long  and  dressy- 
looking.  Almost  any  colour  looks  well  as  a  trimming  for 
brown.  On  that  point  you  must  be  guided  by  your  hair  and 
complexion.  A  dull  art  blue,  not  a  sky  blue,  makes  a  very  pretty 
contrast,  so  does  a  soft  lily  green  ;  while  if  your  hair  is  dark,  the 
fashionable  "  tangerine  "  shade  or  "  tomato  "  should  suit  you 
beautifully. 

M.  D.  — I  was  very  glad  to  see  your  handwriting  again,  as  I 
had  been  wondering  what  had  become  of  you.  Please  don't  be 
so  lugubrious  !  I  am  sure  there  is  poetry  in  you,  and,  what  is 
almost  as  rare,  originality.  I  do  not  know  that  there  is  much  fun 
in  the  task  you  speak  of,  but  I  find  it  very  interesting,  though 
bristling  with  difficulties.  Why  did  you  not  compete  last  month  ? 
I  shall  look  for  a  regular  supply  from  you.  Perhaps,  though, 
you  are  a  very  busy  person,  and  have  not  often  time  to  spare. 
I  am  glad  you  think  the  competitions  this  month  interesting. 
There  is  a  great  deal  of  good  thought  and  sound  common  sense 
in  your  paper,  and  you  have  said  with  much  freshness  what  you 
had  to  say. 

G.  W.  T. —  I  liked  your  paper;  but,  as  I  daresay  you  will 
observe  yourself,  those  which  give  "  the  necessary  qualities  "  in 
more  detail  are  the  most  useful  and  successful  from  all  points  of 
view.  It  has  been  a  most  interesting  competition,  and  has 
brought  in  some  capital  suggestions.  Are  you  going  to  try 
to  do  without  a  real  holiday  this  year  ?  It  is  what  I  am  doing, 
though  on  former  occasions  I  have  not  found  the  attempt  a 
success.  If  you  refuse  your  body  and  brain  a  rest  now,  it  often 
means  that  they  insist  on  one  a  little  later,  perhaps  when  half- 
way through  the  winter.  I  have  not  seen  the  article  you 
mention  on  Ashbourne,  I  am  sorry  to  say.  That  district  is  one 
docketed  in  a  pigeon-hole  of  my  memory  for  a  visit  in  the 
near  future,  if  possible. 

K.  A. — Thank  you  for  the  interesting  little  booklets  you  so 
kindly  sent  me.  I  can  quite  understand  your  selling  so  many 
of  them  ;  they  make  such  pretty  Christmas  or  birthday  souvenirs. 
I  hope  you  will  be  equally  successful  in  disposing  of  your  new 
ones.  I  will  bear  them  in  mind,  and  direct  any  would-be 
purchasers  to  you.  Yes,  I  do  know  very  well  the  person  you 
name.  I  am  sure  you  will  be  interested  in  both  the  competitions 
this  month  ;  they  have  been  decidedly  popular. 

H.  L. — An  article  with  portraits  of  the  gentleman  you  name 
is  not  likely  to  appear  immediately,  but  will  be  considered. 
Do  you  not  think  this  is  a  particularly  interesting  number? 
Your  paper  was  excellent.     I  wish  I  could  have  quoted  it. 

F.  H. — I  think  I  do  prefer  some  of  the  suggestions  you 
eliminated  from  your  list.  May  I  make  use  of  them  at  some 
future  time  ?  I  think  they  would  be  popular.  I  am  very 
pleased  to  be  able  to  congratulate  you  on  your  success.  Thank 
you  for  your  letter,  and  what  you  kindly  say  about  this 
Department. 

L.  M.  S.^ — Do  you  know  that  there  is  a  complete  edition  of 
Swinburne's  works  being  published  at  six  shillings  a  volume  ? 
The  second  volume  is  just  out.  I  presume  "  Atalanta  in  Caly- 
don  "  will  be  included  in  a  later  volume.  I  have  a  copy  of  the 
"Atalanta"  published  alone  at  six  shiUings.  That  is  the  lowest 
price  I  have  heard  of. 

Ambition. — Private  answers  can  only  be  given  for  a  fee  of 
half  a  crown,  so  I  have  returned  your  MS.  in  your  envelope, 
and  am  answering  you  here.  I  like  your  verses.  I  do  not 
mean  to  say  they  are  a  masterpiece,  but  they  are  bright  and 
fresh  and  pleasing,  and  show  talent.  You  do  not  ask  me, 
though,  to  criticise  them.  Yes,  I  think  it  quite  possible  that 
you  may  be  able  to  dispose  of  them.  I  think  you  would  be  wise 
to  send  them  to  The  Lady's  Home  Magazine  (Pearson),  or  to 
Pearson's,  Chambers's  Journal,  The  London  Magazine,  The 
Smart  Set,  etc.  The  only  way  in  which  to  dispose  of  MS.  of 
any  kind  is  to  keep  on  sending  it  to  editors.  When  it  has 
been  rejected  by  most,  you  may  take  it  for  granted  that  it  is  no 
good,  and  should  be  either  entirely  rewritten  or  consigned  to 
the  flames — generally  the  latter.  As  I  have  said  before,  no  one 
must  expect  high  terms  for  verse.  It  is,  with  scarcely  an  ex- 
ception, underpaid.  I  am  so  pleased  to  welcome  you  as  a  new 
correspondent.  Please  call  me  "Anstice  "  :  the  editor  is  quite 
another  person. 

(Continued  on  p.  510^ 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

(1)  .  Has  to-day   NEARLY    8,000    HOYS    AND 

GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(2)  Isthe  UNOFFICIAL  WaifSocietyoftheWHOLK 

NATION  and  of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children 
are  placed  either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST 
Section  or  in  the  Church  of  England  Section, 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

(3)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh.  CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  10«477 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if 

Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  BE" 
J ECTED  by  every  other  Society.  * 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1 ,300  Suffering  Li»'e 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  ci''''^" 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Childi'e"' 
Hospitals.  .^ 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  evt^y 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  tl^* 
rate  of  13  per  working  day.  , 

(8)  Has   always   from  900  to    1,000    BABIES   to, 

maintain,  thus  constituting  the  largest  Infonts' 
Orphanage  and  Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL   ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING    LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  of)eration,  by  which  1 5,787 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  54,265  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  ^lowilldefraythe  wholecostof  EWIICRATING 

ONE  CHILD.  £,\b  will  maintain  a  healthy 
child  in  the  Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering 
child  costs  £,yi  per  annum. 

(18)  AT  LEAST  ^200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone. 
(,9)    FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers— LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK,  AND 
UNION  OP  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK,  LTD. 
(PRESCOTT'S  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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A    MUSICAL    ST'TOENT    AND 


'■Cocoa 


•'  VI-COCOA 
PREVENTS 
BRAIN 
FAG." 

Mr.  M.  E.  Whitta. 

ker,  24,  Ellesmere 
Street,  Falsworth, 
writes  :  — 

*'  Just  a  few 
words  to  give  you 
my  opinion  of 
your  excellent  Vi- 
Cocoa. 

"  I  am  a  student 
of  music,  and  my 
work  con6nes  me 
to  my  studio  for 
over  seven  hours 
each  day. 

"Vi-Cocoa  takes 
away  the  conse- 
quent brain  fag, 
and  makes  me 
ready  to  com- 
mence another 
day's  work. 

"  Many  of  my 
friends  have  de- 
rived great  benefit 
from  Vi-Cocoa." 


^'•UNDOUBTHD  PURITY  AND  STRHNGTH."'— ;i/crfrVa/ J/(i;r«  =  ''/''- 
"IN   THE  FRONT  RANK   OF   RHAl-LY  VALUABLE  FOODS.  ■—/,n;(<*-^ 

Favoured  by      ^S^J^^^^L  Hospitals 

Homes  and       Vl^^^wi'X^Vk^wU     Great  Brltalit. 
DR.  TIBBIES'  VI-COCOA,  LTD.,  60,  Bunhill  Row,  LONDON,  EC. 


JDA-irSTTTir       S-A.3Vir«t.B       FXC-BE. 


Things  Worth  Noting 

The  Problem  of  Heating. — AUhough  a  coal  fire  in  a  room  has 
a  very  cosy  and  inviting  appearance,  it  can  hardly  he  admitted  that 
nowadays  it  is  the  hest  means  of  warming  a  room.  The  effect  of  such 
a  fire  upon  the  room  is  very  apparent  when  the  room  comes  to  he  spring 
cleaned,  and  no  one  will  deny  the 
fact  that  it  is  a  very  extravagant 
means  of  healing.  In  the  majority 
of  open  fire  grates  ahout  three- 
fourths  of  the  heat  produced  passes 
directly  up  the  chimney,  and  the 
difficulty  of  keL'ping  a  room  at 
anything  like  an  even  temperature 
always  has  to  he  contended  with. 
There  is  no  doubt  but  that  gas  -or 
where  this  is  not  obtainable,  even 
oil— is  more  desirable  than  coal, 
and  certainly  far  less  expensive.  A 
great  many  people  object  to  a  stove 
in  the  room,  and  raise  all  kinds  of 
fictitious  objections  .against  it.  The 
reason  for  such  objections  is  prob- 
ably to  be  found  in  the  fact  that  a 
good,  reliable  stove  has  not  been 
tried.  Some  gas  stoves  are  constructed  to  burn  with  an  open  flame  playing 
upon  fire-clay,  with  a  flue  to  carry  off  the  products  of  combustion  thns 
generated.  These  are  good  for  many  purposes,  but  are  wasteful,  inas- 
much as  a  large  percentage  of  heat  passes  directly  up  the  flue,  and  is 
not  utilised.  The  most  perfect  and  the  safest  form  of  gas  stove  is  one 
that  generates  pure  heat  only.  Clark's  Patent  "Syphon"  Hygienic 
Stove  is  constructed  on  this  principle.  The  heat  produced  is  pure, 
equable,  and  agreeable,  and  no  fumes  or  smell  are  given  off.  The 
stoves  consequently  requite  no  flue  pipe,  and  the  whole  heat  generated 
is  retained  in  the  apartment.  The  utmost  economy  in  consumption  of 
fiiel  is  thus  secured.  The  variations  of  temperature  to  which  our 
climate  is  subject  create  a  problem  in  heating  which  is  frequently  diffi- 
cult to  solve.  With  the  "  Syphon  "  stove  this  difliculty  is  readily  sur- 
mounted, as  the  heat  may  be  at  once  increased  or  diminished  by  adjusting 
the  supply  tap.  The  warmth  also  is  evenly  diffused  throughout  the 
apartment,  keeping  the  temperature  at  the  farthest  extremity  at  an  equal 
degree  to  that  in  the  vicinity  of  the  stove.  These  stoves  are  not  expen- 
sive. The  illustration  shows  one  cap.ible  of  heating  a  room  i8  ft.  square, 
and  costs  £4  4s.  ;  but  smaller  and  less  expensive  ones  can  be  had  by 
those  whose  requirements  demand  them.  They  can  be  had  adapted  for 
the  consumption  of  either  oil  or  gas.  In  the  latter  form  they  are  quite 
portable,  and  can  be  placed  in  any  part  of  the  housei  where  temporary 
heating  is  required.  A  fully  illustrated  catalogue  can  be  had  upon 
application  to  Messrs.  S.  Clark  &  Co.,  at  Compton  Works,  Canonbury 
Road,   Highbury,  London,  N. 


O.  O.  0.— Really,  your  initials  look  as  though  they  needed 
something  after  each — a  note  of  exclamation  or  other  finish, 
there  is  such  an  air  of  nakedness  about  them  as  they  stand. 
I  think  you  will  find  what  you  want  in  Thackeray's  "  The  Four 
Georges."  Thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks.  I  hope  to  hear 
from  you  again. 

Alist.MR. — No,  I  certainly  do  not  advise  you  to  take  either 
of  the  so-called  "remedies."  It  is  always  dangerous  to  tamper 
with  such  cases  without  the  advice  of  a  doctor.  For  reducing 
your  too  abundant  flesh,  the  best  way  is  to  take  plenty  of 
exercise,  and  take  it  regularly.  If  you  lead  a  sedentary  life 
as  a  rule,  do  not  begin  too  violently.  But  content  yourself 
for  a  week  with  an  hour's  walking,  managing  to  cover  only  a 
couple  of  miles  or  so.  This  is,  of  course,  slow  walking,  which  is 
better  for  you  at  first  ;  you  do  not  overfatigue  yourself,  and  you 
have  a  little  spell  of  fresh  air  thrown  in.  At  the  end  of  a  week 
increase  the  distance  and  the  pace.  Don't  be  deterred  by 
weather.  A  walk  in  rain  and  wind  or  in  snow  is  delightful, 
and,  unless  you  are  a  very  delicate  person,  will  do  you  no  harm 
if  you  wear  sound,  thick  boots,  and  change  them  and  your  socks 
and  other  wet  garments  when  you  come  in. 

Ethel. — The  cheapest  and  best  floor  stain  I  know  is  made 
simply  of  permanganate  of  potash  and  water.  About  two- 
pennyworth  of  the  potash  will  make  enough  stain  to  colour  the 
floors  of  two  or  three  fair-sized  rooms.  Make  it  as  follows  : 
Dissolve  in  a  clean  bucket  or  large  bowl  two  ounces  of  per- 
manganate of  potash,  stirring  well  in  a  gallon  of  hot  water 
until  quite  dissolved.  Lay  it  smoothly  on  the  floor  by  means 
of  an  ordinary  painter's  brush.  I  have  always  found  one  coat 
enough,  because,  though  it  may  seem  a  little  light  at  first,  the 
floor  quickly  darkens  with  polishing,  and  becomes  very  soon 
a  beautiful  warm  brown.  If,  though,  you  like  it  very  dark,  lay 
on  a  second  coat  of  stain — the  first  will  very  soon  be  dry — and 
the  next  day  polish  with  a  mixture  of  beeswax  and  linseed  oil 
melted  together  in  the  oven.  A  very  little  of  this  should  be 
rubbed  well  into  the  wood,  and  then  polished  well  with  two 
cloths.  T3e  careful  never  to  leave  your  brush  in  the  perman- 
ganate of  potash  mixture,  or  you  will  find  all  the  bristles  will 
drop  out. 

C.  H.^ — Your  paper  had  much  good  thought  in  it.  But 
please  next  time  do  let  me  have  a  tidier  copy. 

R.  L. — I  am  sorry  I  have  not  space  to  criticise  your  paper 
this  month.  It  has  much  in  it  that  is  good,  but  some  of  your 
arguments  hardly  support  themselves.  For  instance,  on  page  2 
you  say,  "  The  wider  his  reading  and  the  higher  his  thinking, 
the  greater  are  his  chances  of  cementing  the  forces  for 
righteousness,  and  fashioning  and  forming  the  characters 
around  him  after  the  pattern  Man,  Christ  Jesus."  Does  your 
knowledge  and  experience  bear  out  that  theory?  Mine  does 
not.  There  is  more  than  wide  reading  and  high  thinking 
required. 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents  and 
answer  any  questions  in  this  column. 


The  Children's  Corner 

Mv  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  correct  solutions  to  the  Text  Competition  are — 
(i)  The  little  hills  rejoice  on  every  side  (Ps.  Ixv.  12). 

(2)  Strength  and  gladness  are  in  His  place  (1  Chron.  xvi.  27). 

(3)  Damsel,  I  say  unto  thee,  Arise  (Mark  v.  41). 

(4)  Fifty  loops  made  he  in  one  curtain  (Exod.  xxxvi.  12). 

(5)  Woe  unto  you.  Scribes  and  Pharisees  (Matt,  xxiii.  13,  14, 

15,  23,  25,  27,  29;  Luke  xi.  44). 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to — 
Elsie  Bull  (aged  11), 

I,  Priory  Villa,  Oxford  Road,  Bournemouth. 

The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Olive  Marion  Hesketh  (aged  11), 

63,  Brook  Street,  Selby. 

Special  Mention 
Dorothy  Mann,  Nellie  Hesketh,  Janet  E.  Copeland. 

Honourable  Mention 

Hugh  S.  Moore,  Hettie  Dickson,  Barbara  James,  Jennie 
Macpherson,  Hilda  Currie  Martin,  Carl  W.  Fairhall,  Norman 
White,  Margaret  W.  Miller,  Nellie  Somerville,  Alice  Weather- 
head,  S.  O.  Matthews,  Ella  Porteus,  Constance  M.  Matthews, 
Katharine  S.  Kay. 

Elsie  Bull,  the  winner  of  the  first  prize,  sends  nie  a  nice 
letter.  She  says  :  "  I  am  going  in  for  this  competition  because 
I  like  reading  books.  Mother  tells  me  sometimes  I  ought  not 
to  read  so  much,  but  I  don't  think  it  does  you  any  harm,  do  you  ? 
I  am  having  my  holidays  now,  but  go  back  to  school  on  Tuesday. 
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I  went  with  my  sister  to  Cowes  for  a  fortnight,  and  we  were 
there  when  the  Regatta  was  on.  I  shall  be  very  glad  to  get 
back  to  school  again,  for  now  I  am  tired  of  holidays." 

Tired  of  holidays,  Elsie  .'  I  daresay  a  great  many  girls  and 
boys  wish  to  get  back  to  school,  but  I  don't  think  many  confess 
the  wish  I 

In  reply  to  Albert  Jenkins,  he  will  find  foreign  stamps 
advertised  in  the  advertisement  pages  of  the  Hoy's  Own  Paper, 
1  think.  1  believe  the  stamp  you  describe  is  worth  about  four- 
pence,  Albert.-  R.  W.  Hell  had  only  found  two  of  the  texts,  so 
he  could  not  have  honourable  mention  ;  but  I  hope  he  will  try 
this  month's  competition.— .Marjorie  Graham's  verses  are  not 
cpiite  good  enoujj'h  to  print,  but  send  me  the  Lullaby, 
Marjone,  and  if  it  is  good  enough  it  will  appear  next  month  — 
I  am  glad  Bessie  Heygate  liked  her  prize,  and  very  pleased  to 
have  Dorothy  Mann  and  Constance  Matthews  for  nieces. 

May  Price  will  write  again  soon,  I  hope.    Here  is  her  letter  : 

Graham  House. 
Dkar  Aunt  Mattv, 

I  am  fourteen  years  old  to-day,  and  1  have  had  seven-and- 
sixpence  given  to  me.  I  have  spent  it  all  already.  It  is  now 
nearly  bed-time,  you  see,  so  I  have  had  plenty  of  time  to  go  to 
the  shops.  I  spent  it  like  this.  Two  shillings  for  a  writing- 
case  I  have  long  wanted  to  get  ;  half  a  crown  on  a  picture 
I  am  very  fond  of— it  is  a  child  with  an  apple,  and  has 
such  a  pretty  dark  green  frame  ;  two  shillings  on  a  vase  for 
mother ;  and  a  shilling  on  chocolate  and  sweets.  I  really  could 
not  help  getting  the  chocolate,  I  am  so  fond  of  it !  But  I  like 
the  picture  and  the  writing-case  best  of  all.  I  am  so  tired  and 
sleepy,  as  I  have  been  out  to  tea,  so  will  close  with  love. 

Your  afTectionate  niece. 

May  Prick. 

Jennie  Macpherson  sends  me  a  nice  little  letter  written  on 
pretty  pansy  paper.     Here  it  is  : 

56,    KORSYTH    StREKT,    (jREkNOCK. 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

We  have  just  returned  from  a  two  months'  holiday  at 
Grantown-on-Spey.  Fancy  !  we  hadn't  a  wet  day  the  whole 
time.  We  drove  a  good  deal,  and  we  had  a  most  enjoyable 
holiday.  We  left  early  one  morning  and  drove  through  three 
different  shires  on  our  way  to  Tomintoul.  Tomintoul  is  the 
highest  village  in  Scotland,  and  it  is  a  very  pretty  little  place. 
We  put  up  our  horses  there,  and  then  went  down  and  had  a  picnic 
on  the  shores  of  the  cairn.  It  was  a  lovely  day,  and  we 
enjoyed  ourselves  very  much.  Another  day  we  went  to  Loch 
Moriich,  Glenmore.  The  sands  are  a  perfect  sight,  and  they 
are  so  extensive.  We  had  a  picnic  there  also.  The  driving  road 
is  very  rough.  We  went  through  two  ditches,  carriage,  horses 
and  all.  The  drive  was  thirty-six  miles  ;  twelve  of  them  were 
through  a  thickly  wooded  forest,  with  not  a  creature  to  be  seen. 

I  have  tried  to  compete  for  the  texts  in  "The  Children's 
Comer."  They  are  enclosed  along  with  this  letter.  I  hope 
they  are  correct,  and  that  you  will  like  my  letter.  I  must  now 
draw  to  a  close. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Jennie  Macpherson. 

Gladys  Wingfield  also  sends  a  nice  letter : 

Lime  View. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  that  I  have  just  come  to  a  boarding 
school.  I  dreaded  it  very  much  ;  I  thought  it  would  be  so  new 
and  strange.  But  I  am  at  home  already.  I  share  a  little  room 
with  such  a  nice  girl  ;  her  name  is  Rose  Fry,  and  I  like  her 
very  much.  She  has  two  walls  for  her  photographs  and 
pictures,  and  I  have  two  for  mine.  I  have  a  lovely  large 
print  of  a  Madonna  in  the  centre  of  a  big  wall,  and  Rose 
has  a  large  picture  of  her  mother.  I  have  also  two  little  plates 
covered  with  postage  stamps.  My  brother  Tom  did  them,  and 
they  look  so  pretty.  I  am  getting  up  singing  and  drilling, 
French  and  German,  and  many  other  subjects.  No  more  now, 
as  it  is  time  to  go  out.  I  thought  you  would  like  to  hear  about 
my  new  school. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Gladys  Grace  Wingfield. 
1  thank  Gladys  very  much  for  her  interesting  letter.     I  do  hope 
you  will  still  like  school,  Gladys.     Write  to  me  when  you  can, 
and  tell  me  how  your  days  are  spent. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  hear  from  you  all. 

AUNT  MATTY. 


New  Competition 

How  many  names  of  Bible  places  and  people  can  you 
make  out  of  the  letters  contained  in  "Nebuchadnezzar"? 
Two  beautiful  books  are  offered  for  the  longest  lists.  Use 
only  the  letters  contained  in  the  word,  and  number  your  lists. 
State  name,  age,  and  address  clearly,  and  send  in  before 
October  1  to  "Aunt  Matty,"  The  British  Monthly  Office, 
27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


A  WONDERFUL 
RECORD  of  Cures 

90,000  Cases 

of  ASTHMA.  CON- 
SUMPTION. CHRONIC 
BRONCHITIS,  etc., 
successfully  treated  .     . 

For  25  years  I  have  been  permanenlly 
curing  thete  terrible  coiiipl.iinU  at  the 
patients'  own  homes  without  inteiferinf; 
with  their  occupations.  Not  with  drugs, 
medicines,  etc.  These  simply  relieve,  but 
never  cure;  it's  impossible.  My  cure  is  a 
rational  one.  I  build  up  the  system.  I  get 
at  the  root  of  the  evil,  and  allow  Nature  to 
work  a  cure.  A  natural  cure  is  lasting  ;  the 
trouble  does  not  recur.  90,000  cases  have 
been  succcasrully  treated  bv  me.  I  have 
thousands  oC  letters  breathinB  heartfelt 
gratitude.  These  come  from  patients  who 
were  mostly  given  up  as  incurable.  If  you 
write  me  and  see  for  yourself  you  will  be- 
lieve. I  succeed  when  all  other  methods 
have  failed,  and  I  must  emphatically  affirm 
my  cure  is  an  absolute  Lasting  Cure.  The 
Press  ol  the  world  believes  in  me,  clergymen 
and  others  testify  to  my  work,  and  you  will 
do  so,  too,  if  you  will  investigate  my  claims. 
Read  selection  of  letters  from  Cured  Pa- 
tients in  my  book,  which  I  will  sei)d  free 
on  application.  I  offer  iJi,ooo  if  these  testi- 
monials are  not  genuine  extracts  from 
patients'  letters.  Don't  put  off  any  longer. 
vVrile  me  to-day  —  now  —  tell  me  your 
trouble,  and  1  will  tell  you  if  your  complaint 
comes  within  the  scope  of  my  method,  and 
send  you  full  particulars  of  my  world-famed 
system.  This  I  will  do  for  you  without  a 
penny  charge. 

Remember  my  25  years'  reputation  is  at 
stake.  Mv  word  has  been  proved  in  90,000 
cases.     Write  me  to-day. 

The  Weidhaas  Hygienic  Institute,  No. 
106,  Burgess  Hill,  near  Brighton. 


Bad  Case  of  Chronic 
Bronchitis  suc- 
cessfully Treated 
and  Cured. 

"  Mv  DtAH  Sm,— //  I, 
MOW  four  ytarm  aintt  I 
had  the  Jirat  attack  fij 
Bronchilta,  and  .  .  '  •'/ 
the  begtHnittfof  l*'"t  '.  .,t 
undtr  Ih-  tT,.,i>nf"!  ../ 
thret    i;o  ■  '"' 

without  ■  "' 

curt.  M.  i;,..  ■  '<' 
times  was  very  Ih':'  :",' 
IhadauheriiMg  a'"V^/ 
Itia  now  Ihirim  '."""'•' 
since  I  began  mil.'  V"/ 
treatment,  mnd  ^  T\' 
never  lost  ont  '  * 
work  thrnueh  iffnea.,'.,^. 
am  welt  and  freak  at.^i,^^ 
sent,  thank  God,  woiV:<v- 
every     day    seven  '  / 

per  week  si 'tnettmea' ,  < n 
eat  well,  sUt/t  weilj  Incf  : 
now  ivalk  any  dultud  1 
wheezinif  is  gontt  an  am 
hope  for  ever.  /  ***^** 
greatly  thankful  to  ,f 
far  your  kindueat  to  »»^." 
"  GEO.  ROBSo\ 
••  Sherbuni  Hill." 
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Specialties   in  Art   Bedroom   Furniture. 


"THE   LINCOLN" 


Art 
Green 


WOODEN  BED 

In    Hardwood,    French    Polished. 
With  Combination  Wire  Bottom. 

Size,  6  ft.  6  in.  by  3  ft.  22  6.      Carriage  Paid. 

The  best  value  in  WOOD  BEDS  ever  offered. 


Strong,  beautifully  finished. 
Can  be  had  stained  other  colours  If  desired. 

Photo  Post  Free  on  application. 

MV,  S.  BROWN^  &.  SONS 

65,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  urithout 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 
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Zdttn^aii  Coffege,  ^taffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC  SCHOOL. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon,  M.A.. 


Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge, 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 
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TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modem  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application 
to  the  Head  Master. 


StrafflODgate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends^  ifigS. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Denominations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  H.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford  ;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING   THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

tl,     Hoynl     Fnraitf, 


A  FRESH   CHAPTER   IN   THE   TRIUMPH  OF 
THE   GOSPEL. 

Illustrated,  crown  8vo,  cloth,  6s. 

Lomai  of  Lenakel: 

A   HERO  OF  THE   NEW   HEBRIDES. 

By  FRANK  H.  L.  PATON,  B.D. 

(Son  of  Dp.  John  O.  Paton). 


A  rare  inspiration  breathes  through  the  paoes  of  Mr. 
Frank  Paton's  striking  book^  lohich  will  assuredly  take 
its  place  with  the  autobiography  of  his  revered  father 
among  the  really  great  records  of  pioneer  missionary 
work  in  the  dark  places  of  the  earth. 

''LOMAI  OF  LENAKEL''  is  a  real  hero  and  a 
magnificent  example  of  the  Divi7ie  conquest  of  Love. 
The  story  of  his  life  is  a  fresh  chapter  in  the  triumph 
of  the  Gospel^  and  a  fitting  sequel  to  the  "  Autobio- 
graphy of  fohn  G.  Patoni'' 


"The  name  of  Dr.  John  G.  Paton  is  held  in  warm  affection  in 
Christian  homes  all  over  the  world  ;  and  if  for  no  other  reason,  his 
son's  book, '  Lomai  of  Lenakel/  would  be  assured  of  a  kindly  welcome. 
But  Rev.  Frank  H.  L  Paton  proves  his  personal  right  to  a  place  in 
the  front  rank  of  missionary  writers  by  adding  a  fresh  and  profoundly 
interesting  chapter  to  the  store  of  the  triumphs  of  the  Gospel." — 
Christian. 

*'  Mr.  Frank  Paton  has  an  admirable  literary  style,  and  the  narrative 
of  his  toilful  years  in  the  New  Hebrides  is  hardly  less  enthralling 
than  his  father's  immortal  *  Autobiography.'  The  Christian  natives, 
such  as  Lomai  and  Tom  and  Tawsi,  are  set  forth  with  such  photo- 
graphic distinctness  that  we  part  from  them  as  from  old  friends.'' — 
Btitish  Weekly. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTOX, 


i'aternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


The    "Friendship"    Series. 

Elegantly  bound.    Pries  2s.  6d.  each, 

WORK. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH   BLACK,  M.A. 

Second  Edition,  completing  Tenth  Thousand. 

"  Mr.  Black  has  unquestionably  produced  another  noteworthy  volume. 
.  .  .  Put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  this  wise,  earnest,  and  refreshing 
book  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  such  to  making  the  most  o[  life."— 
Methodist  Times. 

FRIEiMDSHIP. 

By    the    Rev.    HUGH    BLACK,    M.A, 

Eighth  Edition. 

"A  wise  and  charming  little  book  on  Friendship.  It  is  full  of  good 
things  winningly  expressed,  and  though  very  simply  written,  is  the 
result  of  real  thought  and  experience.  Mr.  Black's  art  is  the  art  that 
conceals  art.  For  young  men  especially  this  volume  will  be  a  golden 
possession,  and  it  can  hardly  fail  to  affect  their  after-lives." — British 
Weekh: 


CHRIST'S    CURE    FOR    CARE. 

By  the  Rev.  MARK  GUY  PEARSE. 

•"Christ's  Cure  for  Care'  has  a  message  for  all  fretful  and  over- 
burdened workers.  We  should  like  to  see  it  in  the  hands  of  all  who 
are  weary  with  life's  burdens.  Mr.  Pearse  has  never  brought  us  a 
more  timely  or  welcome  message."— Z-ojirfoM  Quarterly  Review. 

THE     GOSPEL     AND     SOCIAL 
QUESTIONS. 

By  the  Rev.  AMBROSE  SHEPHERD,  of  Glas^row. 

Second  Edition. 

"We  regard  Mr.  Shepherd's  book  as  one  of  the  most  wholesome. 
earnest,  and  thoughtful  utterances  that  have  been  given  for  some  time 
on  the  vexed  question  of  the  relation  of  the  Churches  to  the  masses."— 
Aberdeen  Free  Press. 
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NOTICES 

All  (ommunifations  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Tub  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
Ij)nJon,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  viith  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  he  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thk 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  November  19,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  October  31  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  November  19,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Nnvsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 

IT  is  indeed  a  somewhat  remarkable  coincidence  tiiat 
the  successful  completion  of  the  Baptist  Twentietii 
Century  Fund  should  he  announced  at  the  time  when 
the  Rev.  Samuel  Vincent,  of  Plymouth,  to  whom  belongs 
the  honour  of  suggesting  this  great  denominational  triumph, 
is  passing  from  the  active  work  of  the  ministry  into  re- 
tirement. It  was  Mr.  Vincent  who  put  the  momentous 
question  to  the   Rev.  J.   H.  Shakespeare  (before  he  was 


appointed  Secretary  of  the  Union),  "  Why  cannot  we 
Baptists  raise  a  great  fund,  as  the  Wesleyans  are  doing,  to 
celebrate  the  dawn  of  the  new  century?"  In  his  autumnal 
address  from  the  chair  of  the  Baptist  Union  Mr.  Vincent 
repeated  his  question,  but  the  Assembly  received  the 
suggestion  coldly,  "  almost  in  silence,"  to  quote  Mr.  Shake- 
speare's words  in  the  interesting  booklet  he  has  just  written, 
in  which  he  recounts  the  origin  and  progress  of  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund.  The  idea,  however,  was  not  lost 
sight  of,  for  soon  after  a  sub-committee  gave  practical  shaf)e 
to  the  proposal,  and  a  start  was  made  with  a  movement 
which  has  now  ended  so  triumphantly. 

Mr.  Vincent's  retirement,  after  twenty-one  years'  service  as 
pastor  of  George  Street  Church,  Plymouth,  is  a  decided  loss 
to  the  evangelical  strength  of  the  Baptist  ministry.  Preach- 
ing has  been  perhaps  Mr.  Vincent's  strongest  point,  and 
it  has  been  mainly  by  the  spiritual  bent  of  his  message  that 
he  has  attained  to  one  of  the  outstanding  positions  of  Non- 
conformity in  the  south-west  of  England.  This,  however,  is 
not  to  say  that  he  has  not  taken  his  share  of  public  work, 
for  there  is  not  a  finer  type  of  the  Christian  citizen  and 
F"ree  Churchman  to  be  found  anywhere.  But  he  has  always 
put  his  pulpit  and  pastoral  work  first,  and  in  so  doing  he 
has  chosen  the  more  excellent  way  for  a  Christian  minister. 


Fkoto  by  Mojjfat,  Edinburgh 


LiENKKAL  A.iiiEMBLV  OF   FREE  CHURCH  OF  SCOTLAND, 
Thk  SuccsssFt'L  Litigants  in  thi  Gibat  Church  Casb 
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Weslf.v  preached  his  last  sermon  in  the  dining-room  at  this   will    he    far   more    in    agreement   with   the    spirit    of 

Kingston  House,  Leatherhead,  on  February  23,  1791.     The  Wesley  to   erect   a   building    to   perpetuate    his  work.     A 

circumstances  connected  with    it  are  of  pathetic  interest.  most    interesting    feature    at    the    foundation-stone    laying 

He  was  on  the  point  of  death,  and  when  mo.st  men  would  will    be   a   thanksgiving   stone    laid    by  the  venerable  Dr. 


have  been  in  bed,  attended  with  medical  care,  he  was 
visiting  and  preaching.  The  house  in  which  the  last 
sermon  was  preached  still  stands,  a  fine  old  family  mansion, 
with  a  stateliness  about  it  which  befits  it  as  the  scene  of 
Wesley's  last  sermon.  On  entering 
its  quaint  hall  there  is  a  sense  of 
repose  about  it ;  one  feels  it  to  have 
been  built  in  a  quieter  age,  when 
men  had  leisure  to  think  and  life 
was  taken  calmly.  It  would  not  be 
a  matter  for  surprise  if  the  old  stage- 
coach were  to  lumber  past,  except 
that  the  roar  of  the  train  on  the 
adjacent  line  dispels  such  a  delusion. 
Attention  is  at  once  fastened  upon 
the  fine  staircase,  black  with  age,  of 
noble  design,  dating  from  the  lime 
of  Charles  II.  Up  these  stairs  the 
old  man  wearily  climbed.  'I'he  room 
in  which  the  last  sermon  was  preached 
has  a  low  ceiling,  and  is  a  spacious 
apartment.  We  can  ca.sily  picture 
the  scene :  ^\"eslcy,  at  the  end  of 
the  table,  leaning  on  the  arm  of 
Henry  Rogers  ;  around  the  table 
"the  family  who  have  lately  begun 
to  receive  the  truth,"  with  their 
servants  and  doubtless  a  lew  of  the 
villagers.  It  is  a  strik- 
ing coincidence  that 
Wesley  preached  his 
first  and  his  last  .sermons 
from  the  same  subjects 
— the  first,  "  Seek  ye 
first  the  kingdom  of 
God  "  ;  the  last,  "  Seek 
ye  the  Lord  while  He 
may  be  found  "  ;  and 
these  words  may  truth- 
fully be  said  to  be  the 
keynote  of  his  wonderful 
niuiistry. 

There  is  a  Ijeautiful 
local  tradition — which, 
as  the  Spanish  pro\erb 
says,  "  If  not  true, 
ought  to  be"— that,  as  Wesley  left  on  the  ne.\t  morning, 
the  people  gathered  under  the  old  cedar  in  front  of  the 
house,  and  he  blessed  them,  and  they  stood  with  un- 
covered heads  watching  the  grand  old  man  out  of  sight. 
It  is  not  to  be  wondered  at  that  the  Methodist  people 
desire  to  commemorate  the  close  of  their  founder's  public 
m'    ' 


THE  WESLEY  MEMORIAL  AT  LEATHERHEAD 


Rigg,  towards  which  contributions  are  being  invited 
from  not  only  ^Ve5leyans,  but  from  all  who  revere 
the  memory  of  the  man  whose  ministry,  fraught  with 
such  momentous  results  to  the  whole  nation,  closed  at 
Leatherhead  in   1791. 


>/;v/v///j 


THE  ROOM   AT  LEATHERHEAD   IN  WHICH   WESLEY    PREACHED  HIS 
LAST   SERMON 


The  death  of  Dr.  Lorimer,  which 
took  place  early  in  September  at 
Aix-les-Bain.s,  France,  was  deeply 
regretted  by  a  wide  circle  of  friends 
in  England  and  America.  He  had 
gone  abroad  under  his  doctor's  ad- 
vice, and  at  Berlin  had  undergone 
a  difficult  surgical  operation.  He 
appeared  to  be  recovering  when 
pneumonia  set  in,  and  he  died  on 
the  eve  of  sailing  for  New  York, 
where  he  was  to  preach  on  Septem- 
ber II.  In  his  early  days  in  Scotland 
Dr.  Lorimer  was  associated  with  the 
stage.  He  was  exceptionally  talented 
as  a  boy-actor,  but  soon  tired  of  the 
life,  and  went  to  sea.  Before  reach- 
ing his  seventeenth  year  he  had 
settled  in  America,  resuming  his 
connection  with  the  theatre.  While 
fulfilling  an  engagement  in  Louisville, 
Kentucky,  he  came  under  the  in- 
lluence  of  Dr.  and  Mrs. 
Everts,  which  resulted 
in  his  conversion.  He 
turned  his  thoughts  from 
the  stage  to  the  Chris- 
tian ministry,  entered 
( leorgetown  College, 
and  in  1859,  when 
only  twenty-one,  was 
a|)pointed  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the  Baptist 
Church  at  Harrodsburg. 
In  the  same  year  he 
married  Miss  Arabella 
Burford.  After  holding 
two  or  three  other 
pastorates,  he  went  to 
his  great  work  at  Tre- 
mont  Temple,  Boston. 
The  building  had  been  destroyed  by  fire,  and  Dr.  Lorimer 
was  believed  to  be  the  man  for  the  emergency.  In  nine 
years  of  strenuous  work  he  re-erected  the  Temple  and 
gathered  around  him  an  immense  congregation.  During 
a  ministry  of  forty-five  years  he  filled  ten  pastorates, 
including  a   second   term   at  Tremont  Temple,  which   he 


\_By  periiiisshn 


inistry,  and    they  are    erecting   a   memorial    in   Leather-  left   in    1879  in   order   to   build   up  the  Baptist  cause    in 

head.     It   is   characteristic   of  the   genius   of    Methodism  Chicago.     In  later  years  it  was  his  custom  to  visit  England 

that    their   memorial   should    take    a    practical    shape.     A  every  summer,  and  he  was  welcomed  to  our  most  important 

body    of    artists    or    scientists    would    erect    a    statue   or  pulpits.     The  Monthly  Journal  of  the  Marylebone  Presby- 

some   ornamental   device    in    similar    circumstances ;    but  terian  Church    contains  an   appreciation   of  Dr.    Lorimer, 
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PASTOR   CHARLKS   WAGNER 
Thk  Leader  of  Liberal  Protestantism  in  France 

in  which  it  is  'jxplained  that  his  stepfather,  \V.  H.  Jeseph, 
was  manager  of  the  Theatre  Royal,  Edinburgh,  and,  later, 
of  Sadlers'  Wells,  London.  His  half-brother  was  the  late 
John  Sehvyn,  of  theatrical  fame.  Dr.  Lorimer  had  a 
marvellous  gift  for  money  raising.  The  income  of  Tremont 
Temple  grew  in  his  second  ministry  from  20,000  to  nearly 
35,000  dollars,  and  more  than  eighteen  hundred  persons 
were  added  to  the  Church.  Dr.  l.orimer  twice  declined  calls 
to  London  churches,  and  in  lyoo  refused  the  presidency 
of  Columbian  University  at  Washington. 

Pastor  Charles  Wagner,  of  I'Eglise  Boulevard 
Beaumarchais,  Paris,  is  visiting  the  United  States,  where 
his  books  are  very  much  appreciated.  His  new  work, 
"  By  the  Fireside,"  which  is  not  less  interesting  than  its 
predecessor,  "  The  Simple  Life,"  ought  to  make  him  known 
to  a  still  wider  circle.  His  ancestors  were  Protestant 
ministers,  most  of  whom  held  country  pastorates.  He 
studied  theology  in  Paris  and  Strassburg,  and  was  working 
for  his  degree  when  the  Franco- Prussian  war  wrested  his 
country  and  his  people  from  their  allegiance,  and  trans- 
ferred them  by  the  jwint  of  the  sword  to  Germany.  M. 
Wagner's  sympathies  were  with  France,  and  with  his  bride, 
a  young  .-Msatian  like  himself,  he  settled  in  a  small  village 
within  the  border  line,  where  he  ministered  to  a  village 
community,  .\fter  a  time  he  returned  to  the  capital,  and 
opened  a  mission  in  the  Faulwurg  St.  .Xntoine.  He 
carried  on  week-day  lectures,  Sunday  services,  night  and 
day  classes  for  young  men,  and  classes  for  young  women, 
all  of  which  developed  rapidly  in  a  part  of  the  city  which 
had  long  lieen  spiritually  abandoned.  Pastor  Wagner  is 
considered  the  leader  of  Liberal  Protestantism  in  France, 


and  lately  engaged  in  a  controversy  with  .NL  Huisstin,  one 
of  the  leaders  of  French  Free  Thought.  President 
Roosevelt  has  i)raised  his  writings,  especially  "  The  Simple 
Life."  Ought  not  some  London  (!hurch  to  secure  him  for 
lectures  or  sermons  during  the  winter? 


Mrs.  Bishop,  the  great  traveller,  has  passed  away  after 
many  months  of  weakness.  .She  .i|)ent  the  last  year  of  her 
life  in  pleasant  rooms  in  ^^elvilIe  Street,  Edinburgh,  and 
had  renewed  acquaintance  with  many  Scottish  friends. 
To  the  last  she  was  the  same  gentle,  tender-hearted  woman, 
whose  voice  was  musical  and  |)ersuasive,  and  whose 
extjuisite  refinement  made  its  appeal  to  alL  Few  would 
have  guessed,  on  a  first  introduction,  that  Mrs.  Bishop 
was  the  bold  traveller  who  penetrated  into  the  wildest 
districts  of  .Asia.  She  refused  to  disguise  herself  even 
when  journeying  amongst  the  walled  cities  of  the  remoter 
Chinese  provinces.  For  convenience  in  travelling  she  put 
on  the  blue  dress  of  the  country,  but  she  never  attempted 
to  make  herself  a  Chinawoman,  a  Korean,  or  a  Japanese. 
In  England  she  usually  appeared  in  a  simply  made  black 
gown  and  bonnet,  with  a  little  fine  lace.  Mrs.  Bishop's 
last  journey  was  a  riding  tour  in  Morocco,  during  which 
she  visited  the  -Atlas  Mountains.  She  was  accustomed 
wherever  she  went  to  employ  servants  who  lielonged  to 
the  district,  and  had  the  rare  gift  of  attaching  to  herself 
men  and  women  of  all  nationalities.  Mrs.  Bishop  was  a 
warm  supporter  of  medical  missionary  work,  and  through 
her  efforts  no  fewer  than  five  hospitals  and  one  orphanage 
were  established  in  the  East.  She  was  the  first  lady  to  be 
elected  a  Fellow  of  the  Royal  Geographical  Society. 


a  trio  of  former  ministers  of  wali^ce  green 
presbyterian  churcit,  berwick 


The  central  fiijure  it  that  of  the  Utc  Rev.  PritKipal  CairiM,  l*.U.  ;  o*i  h)4  richt  i 
the  Rev.  W,  A.  Walt.jn,   B.  D.,  ii'fw  ininiucr  of  St.  )amr%\  L'oitcxl   Free  Cbnrcli 
P:iUley  ;  and  on  hi«  left  l>r.  Johi 
Free  Church,  Ediubtugh. 


ruKipal  CajriM,  I  Ml.  ;  o*i  i»a  njtn 
■  of  St.  Jame»\  L'oitcxl   Free  Cbll 
Smith,  now  luinbler  of  Broughton  Place  Unite*! 
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We  give  a 
portrait  of  the 
Rev.  C.  E. 
\Vilson,  of  Ser- 
ampore,  the 
newly  elected 
Secretary  of  the 
Baptist  Mission- 
ary Society.  He 
has  been  si.x 
years  in  India, 
lireaking  the 
work  by  one 
visit  home.  Mr. 
Wilson's  parents 
live  at  Waltham- 
stow,  and  his 
father  is  one  of 
the  leaders  of 
the  Passive  Re- 
sistance move- 
ment in  this 
populous  suburb. 
Mr.  C.  E.  ^Vilson,  in  letters  to  his  parents,  has  more 
than  once  expressed  regret  that  lie  cannot  be  in 
England,  joining  in  the  battle  against  the  Education 
Acts.  The  new  secretary's  wife  was  a  missionary  in 
the  Baptist  Zenana  College,  and  has,  like  her  husband, 
a  good  knowledge  of  Indian  languages.  Mr.  Wilson  has 
not  yet  left  Serampore,  and  is  likely  to  undertake  an 
extended  tour  among  the  mission  stations  of  India  and 
China  before  he  sails  for  England.     He  will  probably  make 
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REV.   C.    E.   WILSON 

The  new  Shcretarv  of  the  Bai'Tist  Missionary 

Society 


his  first  appearance  at  the  spring  meeting  of  the  Baptist 
Union  in  April.  The  new  secretary  has  thrown  himself 
with  great  earnestness  into  Christian  Endeavour  work, 
which  has  developed  in  connection  with  the  Serampore 
College.  He  has  had  little  time  as  yet  for  literary  work, 
but  is  a  contributor  to  several  magazines. 

The  "chair"  prize  of  the  National  Eisteddfod  of 
Wales  continues  to  be  the  most  interesting  literary  event 
of  the  year  in  the  Principality.  This  year  the  subject  was 
'■Geraint  and  Enid,"  and  there  were  seven  competitors. 
The  adjudicators  were  unanimous  in  awarding  the  prize  to 
the  poem  sent  in  by  the  Rev.  J.  Machreth  Rees,  minister 
of  the  Welsh  Congregational  Church  at  Chelsea.  Mr. 
Rees,  in  his  preaching  as  well  as  in  his  writings,  has  proved 
himself  possessor  of  literary  gifts ;  and  his  instalment  as 
"chief  bard"  this  year  was  exceedingly  popular.  It  is  a 
coincidence  that  Mr.  Rees  should  this  month  have  become 
editor  of  a  bilingual  weekly — the  London  Welshman — the 
first    number   of  which    has   just   appeared.     It    is    meant 
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KEV.   J,    MACHRETH   REES 


HORNINOSHAM,   THE   OLUEST    FREE  CONtlREGATION AL 
CHURCH   IN   THE   KINGDOM 

chiefly,  but  by  no  means  exclusively,  for  the  large  number 
of  AVelshmen  in  the  metropolis.  The  "  crown "  prize  of 
the  Eisteddfod  went  also  to  a  minister — the  Rev.  R.  M. 
Humphreys,  of  Calvaria  Baptist  Church,  Llanelly,  the  subject 
in  this  case  being  an  "In  Memoriam  "  to  the  late  Mr. 
']'.  E.  Ellis,  M.P. 

HoRNiNGSHAM  Chapel,  in  Wiltshire,  is  reputed  to  be 
"  the  oldest  Free  Congregational  Church  in  the  kingdom." 
Known  locally  as  "The  Old  Meeting-house,"  this  picturesque 
building,  with  its  thatched  roof,  adjoins  Longleat,  the 
renowned  seat  of  the  Marquis  of  Bath.  Affixed  to  the 
front  of  the  building  is  a  large  tablet,  on  which  is  inscribed, 
in  old-fashioned  numerals,  1566.  This  date  synchronises 
with  that  in  which  the  mansion-house  of  Longleat  was 
erected,  and  it  is  interesting  to  note  that  the  chapel  was 
built  for  a  number  of  Presbyterian  workmen  who  were 
employed  in  the  undertaking.  An  inscription  placed  on 
the  wall  above  the  old  oak  pulpit  runs  as  follows  :  "  This 
place  is  supposed  to  have  been  built  in  the  year  1566  or 
1567,  was  licensed  in  the  reign  of  William  and  Mary, 
enlarged  in  1754,  and  again  in  1816,  and  repaired  and 
repewed  in  1863."  Horningsham  Chapel  has  thus  been  a 
place  of  worship  for  nearly  three  centuries  and  a  half. 

There  is  no  quenching  the  evangelising  zeal  of  the 
Wesleyan  Church.     One  can  hardly  visit  a  city  or  town  of 
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any  importance  in  the  country  nowadays  without  coming 
upon  visible  tokens  of  Wesleyan  mission  activity,  either  in 
the  form  of  an  imposing  central  hall  or  a  large  and  well- 
equipped  church.  Building  after  building  is  Ijeing  reared 
with  a  rapidity  and  on  a  scale  of  magnificence  which  is 
positively  bewildering.  The  other  day  the  foundation- 
stones  were  laid  of  the  new  Liverpool  Central  Hall,  which 
when  finished  will  form  a  superb  memorial  to  the  Rev. 
Charles  Garrett,  the  beloved  founder  of  the  Mission, 
although  he  hardly  needed  a  memorial,  for  Charles  Garrett's 
work  as  philanthropist,  preacher,  and  temperance  advocate 
will  be  remembered  as  long  as  Liverpool  is  remembered. 
Still,  it  is  natural  that  his  name  should  be  connected  with 
the  Central  Hall,  which  many  hope  will  prove,  in  the  words 
of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  the  superintendent  of  the 
Mission,  "  a  great  focus  of 
mission  zeal  and  activity," 
and  a  worthy  centre  of 
Wesleyan  religious  and  social 
effort  among  the  population 
of  Greater  Liverpool,  which 
is  estimated  at  one  million. 
The  scheme  will  cost 
;^4S.ooo.  including  ^37, 250 
for  building  and  furnishing 
the  hall,  and  ;^3,ooo  for 
the  enlargement  and  im- 
provement of  the  Boys' 
Homes  and  the  erection  of 
a  Training  Home.  Towards 
this  amount  there  is  in 
hand,  in  contributions  paid 
and  promised,  together  with 
a  grant  of  ;i^7,Soo  from  the 
Twentieth  Century  Fund, 
;^2 1,000,  and  a  further 
;^5,ooo  is  hoped  to  be 
raised  by  a  bazaar  to  be 
held  next  April. 


It  is  impossible  to  deal 
in  detail  with  the  many 
agencies  at  work  under  the 
auspices  of  the  Liverpool 
Wesleyan  Mission,  but  some 
idea  of  the  huge  scale  on  which  it  is  worked  may  be 
judged  by  the  fact  that  it  now  provides  services  for  the 
people  in  eight  chapels  and  halls  in  the  poorest  parts 
of  the  city,  six  of  them  being  in  areas  notorious  for 
overcrowding  and  high  death-rate.  Four  of  the  centres 
are  not  far  from  the  docks,  where  there  is  especial  need 
for  social  enterprise.  The  last  returns  show  1,054  members. 
Services  are  also  held  by  the  missioners  in  lodging  houses 
and  cottages  and  in  the  open  air.  One  of  the  most  pro- 
minent features  of  the  Mission  is  the  work  among  the 
young.  Over  3,000  Sunday-school  scholars  are  enrolled, 
and  guilds  and  recreative  classes  held  for  them.  Then 
there  are  three  Lads'  Homes,  in  which  last  year  there  were 
134  residents.  Add  to  this  that  ministrations  are  carried 
to  the  sick  and  destitute,  that  there  is  a  useful  Police  Court 
Mission  and  a  noonday  meeting  for  factory  girls,  and  you 
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REV.  JOSEPH  J.ACKSON 

SUPBRINTBNDENT   OF  THE   LIVERPOOL  WeSLEVAN   MISSION 


have  some  conception  of  the  great  missionary  enterprise 
which  moves  forward  from  day  to  day  under  the  vigilant 
care  of  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jackson,  whose  portrait  we 
reproduce. 

Foi.LowiNG  the  excellent  example  set  by  the  Congre- 
gationalists,  the  Baptists  at  their  autumnal  gathering  at 
Bristol  the  other  day  unanimously  passed  a  resolution  of 
sympathy  with  the  United  Free  Church  of  Scotland  in  its 
present  distressing  circumstances.  Quite  the  most  remark- 
able speech  on  the  subject  was  that  of  the  seconder,  Judge 
Willis,  K.C.,  LL  D.,  whose  high  judicial  position,  wide  legal 
knowledge,  and  Christian  worth  give  him  a  right  to  be 
heard  such  as  few  can  claim.  He  was  -scathing  in  his 
denunciation  of  the  "  Wee  Frees,"  expressing  astonishment 

that  twenty-five  ministers 
who  professed  faith  in  Christ, 
with  the  small  congregations 
that  followed  them,  should 
have  thought  of  entering 
within  the  precincts  of  the 
law  courts,  and  the  sound 
of  the  hoarse  voices  of  the 
lawyers,  to  secure  what  they 
were  not  entitled  to.  With 
emphasis  the  learned  judge 
declared  that  before  a  jury 
of  any  ordinary  twelve  meri 
a  verdict  would  have  been 
returned  in  favour  of  the 
United  Free  Church. 
"  Baptists,"  he  concludedj 
in  stentorian  tones,  "stand 
by  the  United  Free  Church, 
to  the  last  penny  in  your 
purse,  and  the  last  feeling 
in  your  hearts."  This  fight- 
ing speech  made  a  great 
impression,  and  the  resolu- 
tion was  carried  with 
acclamation.  Judge  Willis, 
who,  we  may  add,  is  the 
coming  President  of  the 
Baptist  Union,  is  a  man  of 
marked  individuality  and  of 
unquestioned  Free  Church- 
He  has  drunk  deeply  at  the  wells  of  Puritan 
At  his  beautiful  Norfolk  home  he  has  a  library 


manship. 
literature, 

ot  considerably  over  ten  thousand  volumes,  the  bulk  of 
which  belong  to  the  theological  and  devotional  literature 
of  the  sixteenth  and  seventeenth  centuries.  Judge  Willis 
has  been  an  assiduous  student  all  his  life,  and  one  of  his 
pleasures,  as  he  told  the  Baptist  Assembly,  is  to  "read 
Calvin  at  five  in  the  morning." 

Prize  Award  to  Amateur  Photographers 

None  of  the  photographs  sent  in  for  the  November 
competition  were  judged  worthy  of  the  first  prize  of  One 
Guinea.  The  Second,  Prize  of  Half  a  Guinea  :s 
awarded  to  Mr.  H.  J.  Gray,  3,  Grosvenor  Road,  St.  Paul's, 
Bristol,  for  a  photograph  of  "  The  Oldest  Free  Congrega- 
tional Church  in  the  Country." 

c 
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Helps    for   Sunday'SchooI    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Nov.  6.^/oash,  the  Boy-Kint;  (2  Kings  xi.   1-16) 

In  Athaliah  we  have  a  royal  virago,  a  monster  in  woman- 
form,  a  second  Jezebel,  who  coolly  washed  her  hands  in  the 
blood  of  her  own  grandchildren,  and  who  thirsted  for  the  life 
of  the  royal  seed  of  David.  Hut  the  world  owes  the  woman 
more  than  tongue  can  tell  ;  for  if  she  brought  sin  into  the  world) 
she  also  brought  many  saviours  into  it.  When  the  young  king 
Joash  was  to  be  "  brought  out  "  on  his  coronation  day,  Jehoiada 
formed  a  splendid  body  of  life-guards.  Cruel  Athaliah  was 
baffled,  and  she  madly  cried  out,  "Treason — treason  !"  But  the 
real  traitor  is  often  the  first  to  call  "Treason."  It  was  so 
in  this  case  :  she  was  the  traitor,  and  not  the  men  who  guarded 
the  royal  seed  of  David.  Joash  spent  his  early  years  in  the 
temple,  and  these  holy  associations  gave  a  lofty  tone  to  much  of 
his  after-life.  A  king  who  starts  from  the  sanctuary  of  God  is 
royal  indeed,  and  no  .•\thaliali  can  exterminate  him. 


Nov.   \2,.— Joash  repairs  the  Tetiiple  (2  Kings  xii.  4-15) 

Men  who  will  allow  the  house  of  God  to  fall  into  rack  and 
ruin  are  in  ruins  themselves,  both  morally  and  spiritually. 
Men  who  neglect  the  sanctuary  walls  cannot  have  much  regard 
for  the  God  of  the  sanctuary.  Thanks  to  ungodly  Athaliah,  the 
holy  temple  fell  into  decay,  and  many  of  its  treasures  were 
spoliated  ;  but  Joash  worked  mightily  for  its  restoration.  He 
felt  that  he  owed  his  life  to  that  temple.  Have  we  all  paid  this 
debt  to  the  sanctuary  of  our  youth?  Joash,  like  Hezekiah 
and  Josiah  and  many  more,  delighted  in  repairing  the 
breaches  of  the  temple.  The  people  also  gave  their  money 
willingly  and  liberally  and  cheerfully  to  the  Restoration  Fund, 
and  they  always  will  when  properly  appealed  to.  The  money 
is  the  Lord's,  and  not  ours  !  Wealth  is  the  lending  of  Almighty 
love,  but  every  farthing  of  it  must  be  accounted  for  to  Almighty 
justice. 


Nov.  zo.-— Isaiah's  Message  to  Judah  (Isa.  i.   1-9,   16-20) 

Isaiah  was  an  outspoken  man,  who  preached  "  straight " 
sermons.  What  a  dark  picture  of  the  sin  of  Judah  in  verse  4  !— 
"A  sinful  nation,  a  people  laden  with  iniquity,  a  seed  of  evil- 
doers, children  that  are  corrupters :  they  have  forsaken  the 
Lord,  they  have  provoked  the  Holy  One  of  Israel  unto  anger, 
they  are  gone  away  backward." 

There  you  have  the  lament  of  a  God  !  But  in  ver.  18  He 
offers  full  pardon  on  condition  of  repentance.  "  Come,  let  us 
reason  together,"  etc.  It  is  said  that  a  certain  kind  of  scarlet 
cloth  cannot  be  made  white.  But  where  chemistry  fails,  the 
Gospel  succeeds,  for  "  though  your  sins  be  as  scarlet,  they  shall 
be  as  white  as  snow."  There  is  salvation  for  any  nation,  or 
tribe,  or  church,  or  society,  or  individual  on  condition  of 
thorough-going  repentance.  Ungodly  Judah,  red  as  crimson, 
may  be  as  wool.    Nothing  is  too  hard  for  the  Divine  Transformer. 


Nov.  27. —  World's  Temperance  Lesson  (Isa.  xxviii.   1-13) 

The  drunkards  of  England,  like  those  of  Ephraim,  shall  be 
trodden  under  feet,  for  their  "  chaplet  of  pride"  is  only  a 
'fading  flower."  We  spend  ^160,000,000  a  year  on  alcohol, 
and  what  do  we  get  in  return  ?  And  echo  answers  "  What !  " 
In  Mahommedan  lands,  when  a  man  gets  intoxicated,  the  natives 
laugh  and  say,  "  He  has  left  Mahomet,  and  gone  to  Jesus." 
Is  not  this  positively  degrading?  Unless  we  are  up  and 
doing,  we  shall  soon  see  the  handwriting,  "  Mene,  incne,  tekel, 
upharsin,"  on  this  Babylon  which  we  have  built.  If  Great 
Britain  is  to  become  a  Greater  Britain,  it  must  be  made  a 
sober  Britain  without  delay.  Temperance  will  do  more  than 
tariffs  for  the  purifying  of  our  fatherland.  "  A  crown  of  glory  " 
will  take  the  place  of  the  "  crown  of  pride,"  and  a  "  diadem  of 
beauty "  the  place  of  the  "  fading  flower,"  and  Jehovah  will 
be  our  nation's  King. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 
Bv  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

Nov.  b.— Promises  that  cheer  me  (2  Pet.  i.  i-ii) 
{A  Promise  Meeting) 

As  the  geologist,  the  mountaineer,  the  invalid,  may  find  in 
the  Engadine  each  what  he  came  to  find,  so  should  each  seek 
in  the  Bible  the  promise  that  is  of  value  and  help  to  him.  The 
highest  mountain-peak  is  not  for  the  invalid  ;  flowers  in  sunny 
nooks,  glories  of  cloud  and  sunshine,  are  not  the  special  object 
of  the  geologist.  There  are  promises  in  God's  book  for  those 
who  seek,  for  those  who  knock,  and  for  those  who  ask,  for  the 
enquiring,  for  the  strong,  for  the  afflicted.  Find  your  own 
promise,  and  live  on  it. 

When  Henry  Maurice,  one  of  Wales's  pioneer  evangelists, 
had  been  deprived  of  all  his  goods,  and  had  suffered  imprison- 
ment and  persecution,  he  was  asked,  in  a  season  of  great 
trouble,  by  a  friend,  how  he  lived  ?  "  I  live,"  he  replied,  "  on  the 
sixth  of  Matthew  "—referring  more  specially  to  the  latter  portion. 
Asked  some  years  later  how  the  sixth  of  Matthew  had  turned 
out,  he  replied,  "  Well  !  God  be  thanked  ! " 

Nov.  13. —  The  Christian's  Partnership  with  God  {i  Cor.  iii.  6-11) 
The  Christian  is  here  more  than  a  servant  ;  he  does  serve, 
but  serves  as  "  the  free  associate  of  God."  He  that  sows  a 
field  or  plants  a  tree  is  more  than  a  servant  of  Nature  ;  he  is 
her  ally :  the  beauty  and  the  blessing  are  his  as  well  as  hers. 
He  makes  the  opportunity  for  her  activity.  So  in  the  kingdom 
of  grace  :  man  is  permitted  to  make  channels  for  the  Spirit's 
sevenfold  gifts  ;  and  in  so  doing  tastes  the  joy  of  the  gifts 
himself,  and  the  Giver's  perfect  friendship. 

In  our  partnership  with  God  there  is  this  further  comfort : 
He  is  Himself  responsible  for  the  finished  building.  He  will 
sift  and  correct  all  our  work  ;  He  will  not  let  our  mistakes  mar 
the  perfect  plan,  nor  let  our  negligence  or  our  hurry  disarrange 
His  times  and  seasons.  His  wisdom  makes  good  our  errors  ; 
His  patience  saves  our  immature  work  from  disaster  ;  His  love 
gives  credit  for  our  broken  efforts,  and  unfulfilled  wishes  to  serve  : 
even  "the  lonely  sufferer  is  still  His  fellow-worker." 

Nov.  20. — Parables  of  the  Kingdom  :  (4)  The  Preciousncss  of 
the  Kingdom  (Matt.  xiii.  44-46.  See  also  Prov.  ii.  4,  5  ; 
Phil.  iii'.  7,  8) 

The  finder  of  the  hidden  treasure  came  upon  it  unex- 
pectedly ;  but  he  was  toiling  and  digging  the  field  at  the  time. 
The  discovery  was  made,  not  by  an  idler,  but  a  worker.  The 
man  who  found  the  pearl  of  great  price  was  also  eagerly 
seeking  before  he  found.  To  the  first,  the  field  was  good 
before  he  found  the  treasure  in  it  ;  but  after  finding  it,  the  field 
was  valued  far  more  for  the  treasure's  sake.  The  second  had 
sought  and  seen  "  goodly  pearls  "  ;  but  their  very  goodliness 
had  only  made  him  wish  for  the  best  of  all.  The  gift  of  the 
Kingdom  comes  to  him  that  digs  and  to  him  that  seeks  :  it 
enhances  the  value  of  all  good  things,  and  crowns  them  all. 

"  F<ir  joy  thereof."  The  religion  of  Christ  cannot  have  been 
rightly  conceived  or  fully  received,  if  any  sacrifice  for  its  sake 
is  regretted.  "What  I  feared  to  be  parted  from,"  said  Augus- 
tine, writing  of  his  conversion,  "  is  now  a  joy  to  part  with." 

Nov.  ly.-^How  Intemperance  hinders  the  Work  of  God 
(Rom.  xiv.  13-21)  {Temperance  Meetinn;) 

It  is  the  denial  of  self  that  lies  at  the  root  of  all  great  virtues 
and  abiding  reforms.  As  Elisha,  taking  the  salt  in  the  new 
cruse,  healed  the  waters  of  Jericho  at  the  spring,  so  does  the 
purification  of  self  cleanse  every  stream,  and  fertilise  the  land 
as  well.  The  barrenness  of  much  of  the  Church's  energies 
to-day  is  due  to  its  selfishness,  whole  or  partial :  it  shall  prosper 
again  when  self  flows  in  a  clear  stream  of  generous  well-doing. 

Could  we  but  crush  that  ever-cr.iving  lust 

For  bliss,  which  kills  all  bliss,  and  lose  our  life — 

Our  barren  uuit-lifc — to  find  again 

A  thous.^iul  lives  in  those  for  whom  we  die — 

So,  were  we  men  and  women  !  and  should  hold 

Our  rightful  rank  in  God's  great   Universe. 
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Dr*  Geil  as  a  Chinese  Traveller 


ONE  of  the  most  attractive  books  of  the  autumn  season 
is  Dr.  William  Edgar  Geil's  account  of  his  journey- 
ings  in  far  Eastern  lands,  published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  & 
Stoughton  under  the  title  "A  Yankee  on  the  Yangtze." 
Dr.  Geil  is  a  man  of  versatile  talent.  He  inherits  from 
more  than  one  ancestor  the  gift  of  racy,  fluent,  humorous 
speech.  He  is  skilled  in  adapting  himself  to  the  most 
varied  audiences.  During  the  Australian  revival  of  igo2 
he  arrived  unexpectedly,  and  introduced  himself  to  the 
Rev.  T.  A.  Soper  and  the  other  members  of  the  Mission 
Committee. 
"  Brethren,"  he  said, 
"  I  hear  you  have  a 
big  fight  on,  and,  as  I 
am  along  this  way, 
thought  I  would  like 
to  stop  awhile  and 
lend  you  a  hand." 
The  Australian  minis- 
ters looked  with  sur- 
prise at  the  tall,  hand- 
some stranger  witii 
the  Yankee  accent,  but 
they  quickly  discovered 
that  they  had  secured 
a  great  orator.  The 
huge  tent,  seating  three 
thousand,  in  Hyde 
Park,  Sydney,  was 
offered  to  Dr.  Geil, 
and  before  long  no 
public  building  was 
large  enough  to  hold 
his  congregations.  A 
revival  followed  such 
as  Australia  has  seldom 
known.  Mr.  Charles 
Boardman,  J. P.,  of 
Stratford,  arranged  to 
bring  Dr.  Geil  to  East 
London  this  autumn. 
Clergy  and  ministers 
of  all  Churches  united 
to  receive  him,  and,  at 
the  time  of  writing,  the 
Conference  Hall  at 
West  Ham  is  crowded, 
and  the  conversions 
already  number  more 
than  five  hundred. 
Dr.  Geil  is  a  brilliant 
raconteur,  whose  every- 
day  talk   shines   with 

irrepressible  wit.  But  he  is  much  more  than  a  speaker  or 
writer.  He  is  a  man  of  action,  absolutely  fearless,  ready  to 
penetrate  the  dark'pigmy-forests  of  Africa,  to  wander  among 
the  cannibals  of  New  Guinea,  and  to  go  alone  within  the 
walls  of  half-savage  Eastern  towns.  There  is  something 
in  his  whole  presence  which  lets  one  know  that  he  would 
be  a  good  mart  in  a  difficulty.  Criminals  of  all  races  would 
slink  away  if  confronted  with  this  strong  and  gallant  figure. 
Dr.  Geil  belongs  to  the  race  of  explorers  and  discoverers 
who  are  drawn  away  by  a  perpetual  passion  for  adventure, 
and,  like  old  Ulysses,  can  never  rest  from  travel.     His  life 


Pkato  by  Elliott  &•  Fry 


DR.  WILLIAM  EDGAR  GEIL 


contradicts  the  common  idea  that  preachers  and  missionaries 
are  timid,  meek  persons,  requiring  all  sorts  of  luxuries,  first- 
class  carriages,  and  English-cooked  food.  As  gaily  as  a  boy 
Dr.  Geil  embarked  some  four  years  ago  on  a  steamer  running 
up  the  Yangtze.  The  first  notice  he  saw  on  board  consisted 
of  three  lines  done  in  freehand  on  pastelx>ard  : 

Please  Ready* 

S  Native  Cabin 

For  Fellows  Missi.varis. 

In  this  connection 
Dr.  Geil  notes  that  the 
missionaries  all  travel 
native  style  to  .save  the 
money  of  their  .society, 
liconomy  in  this  way 
mounts  up  to  a  large 
sum.  Thus  the  fare 
from  Shanghai  to  Han- 
kow is  forty  Mexican 
dollars  for  first-class 
foreign  passengers, 
while  the  first-class 
native  fare  is  only  ten 
dollars  and  forty  cents. 

Missions  at  Nanking 

There  is  a  frank 
honesty  in  Dr.  Geil's 
comments  on  ihe  pro- 
gress of  Christianity  in 
the  Celestial  Empire. 
In  one  chapter  he  asks 
plainly,  "  Are  the 
Christian  missions  in 
Nanking  doing  any 
good?"  In  this 
southern  capital,  which 
politically  is  the  second 
city  in  the  empire,  four 
missionary  societies 
are  at  work,  and  the 
number  of  native 
Christians  is  above 
eight  hundred.  Dr. 
Geil  attended  a  Sunday 
afternoon  service  held 
in  the  chajjel  of  Nan- 
king University.  The 
service  was  conducted 
by  an  educated  lay- 
man, and  when  he 
asked  those  present 
who  were  professing  Christians  to  rise.  Dr.  Geil  was  sur- 
prised to  see  at  least  three  hundred  and  fifty  stand  up,  and 
in  this  way  declare  their  faith  in  Jesus.  A  prominent  official, 
who  is  a  vigorous  Confucianist,  remarked  to  Dr.  Geil  that 
eighty  per  cent,  of  the  Christians  were  not  genuine.  The 
remaining  minority,  he  thought,  were  honest.  "  Even 
taking  this  estimate  as  correct,"  says  Dr.  Geil,  "the 
missionaries  in  Nanking  still  have  remaining  one  hundred 
and  sixty  real  converts, .their  enemies  themselves  being  the 
judges.  In  the  whole  Chinese  empire  there  are  now  over 
one   hundred   thousand   Protestant  native  communicants, 
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together  with  five  hun- 
dred thousand  regular 
and  earnest  enquirers. 
To  these  Dr.  Gail  adds 
at  least  half  a  million 
more  of  irregular  and 
casual  seekers  after 
truth.  The  Boxer  con- 
flict with  Christianity 
and  eventual  collapse 
has  had  the  result  of 
bringing  the  news  of 
the  Gospel  to  at  least 
three  hundred  million 
people.  The  martyrs 
of  Shansi  and  the  other 
provinces  have  accom- 
plished by  their  death 
far  more  than  they  could 
possibly  have  done 
otherwise.  Dr.  Geil 
had  an  interview  with 
the  Viceroy  Tuan  Feng, 
who  befriended  the 
foreigners    in   their   ex- 


DR.  GEIL'S  CHINESE  VISITING 
CARD 


tremity.  He  saved  the 
lives  of  scores  of  Euro- 
peans directly  or  indirectly.  While  Governor  of  Shensi 
he  received  with  great  cordiality  the  missionaries  who 
had  fled  across  the  Yellow  River  from  the  fanatical  fury 
of  the  Boxers.  He  furnished  them  with  food  and 
travelling  expenses,  and  gave  them  other  presents.  At 
this  very  time  his  own  house  in  I'ekin  was  being  sacked 
by  the  Allies,  and  even  his  ancestral  tablets  were  stolen. 
This  noble  Viceroy,  it  is  good  to  learn,  has  been  pro- 
moted to  one  of  the  highest  posts  of  honour  and  re- 
sponsibility in  the  Chinese  empire.  Dr.  Geil  had  a  talk 
with  him  on  questions  affecting  missions.  He  remarked 
that  "  about  seventy  per  cent,  of  the  foreign  missionaries 
who  are  university  graduates  are  doing  good  work  and  are 
in  every  respect  good  men."  Chinese  officials  are  now 
partial  to  the  missionaries.  The  Viceroy  added  that 
medical  missionaries  were 
especially  welcome. 

Should  Missionaries  wear 
Chinese  Dress? 
Dr.  Geil  discusses  at 
length  the  question  whether 
missionaries  should  wear 
native  garments.  There  is 
much,  he  admits,  to  be  said 
for  and  against  the  adoption 
of  native  dress ;  but  as  to 
the  pigtail  there  is  no  ques- 
tion. It  seems  to  him  to  be 
both  unnecessary  and  foolish, 
especially  when  there  are 
millions  who  wish  to  divest 
themselves  of  that  insignia  of 
servitude  forced  upon  them 
by  a  usurping  power.  The 
"  Heathen  Chinee"  calls  the 
foreigner  without  a  pigtail  a 
"  true  devil,"  and  the 
foreigner  who  wears  one  a 
"  false  devil.    .    .    .    Let  the 
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DR.  GEIL'S  CHAIR  ON  A  BRIDGE  NEAR  CHU.V.UK1NG 


hated  pigtail  come  off  every  foreign  missionary's  head  ;  or 
at  least,  let  every  society  make  it  optional."  Dr.  Geil  had 
provided  himself  with  a  pigtail,  which  he  briefly  refers  to 
through  the  book  as  "  my  P.T.,"  but  never  wore  it. 

At  Suifu  Dr.  Geil  attended  service  in  the  Baptist 
Chapel.  The  hall  was  packed  with  Chinese,  whose  faces, 
he  says,  were  a  study.  One  resembled  Emerson,  another 
President  Warfield,  of  Lafayette  College,  some  were  so 
rascally  looking  that  he  would  not  have  cared  to  meet  them 
unarmed  on  a  lonely  road  on  a  dark  night,  but  all  were 
attentive.  The  native  converts  at  Suifu  contribute  very 
liberally,  considering  their  poverty.  "  If  American  Church 
members  gave  as  much  in  proportion,"  remarks  the  traveller 
slily,  "  a  readjustment  of  the  money  market  would  become 
necessary. 
In  this  dis- 
trict vil- 
lages and 
cities  are 
calling  for 
mission- 
aries, and 
offering  to 
rent,  or 
even  give, 
chape  1  s, 
and  day  the 
expenses 
of  the 
preacher." 
T  here 
could  be 
no  greater 
mistake, 
in  Dr. 
G  e  i  1 '  s 
opi  n  io  n  , 
than  to  ex- 
pect the 
Chinese 

to  adopt  Western  civilisation.  On  this  point  the  younger 
school  of  missionaries  are- learning  to  agree  with  him. 

The  conclusions  of  Dr. 
Geil's  book  are  wholly  favour- 
able to  missions.  He  has 
seen  the  work  of  British, 
American,  and  Australian 
societies,  and  he  is  deeply 
impressed  by  the  self-denial 
both  of  men  and  women, 
Hundreds  of  missionaries, 
he  says,  in  the  Central  King- 
dom receive  but  twenty  gold 
dollars  a  month.  "  The  la- 
bouring man  who  comes  to  my 
residence  in  beautiful  Doyles- 
town,  to  plant  onions  or  dig 
post-holes,  gets  more  than 
that.  He  has  forty  gold 
dollars  a  month,  or  at  least 
thirty-six.  He  is  a  first-rate 
man,  the  post-hole  digger  and 
onion  planter,  but  no  great 
amount  of  nioney  has  been 
spent  upon  his  education. 
He  has  a  common  school 
education.    But  here  in  China 
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DR.  GEIL  IN    HIS   GREAT  GOAT-SKIN   COAT,   WITH  THE   CHAIR  IN   WHICH   HE  TRAVELLED  OVER  THE 

MOUNTAINS  OF  WESTERN   CHINA 


are  medical  men,  university  graduates,  with  academic 
degrees ;  men  of  profound  thought  and  stupendous  energy, 
who  are  working  for  twenty  gold  dollars  a  month,  and, 
are  working  hard.  I  have  not  heard  one  missionary  in 
China  complaining  that  he  received  too  little  salary.  ...  I 
wish  to  testify  to  the  culture,  kindness,  and  common  sense 
of  the  missionary  body  as  a  whole.  Indeed,  in  all  these 
things  I  have  found  them  vastly  superior  to  the  tramp  critics 
who  have  taken  their  cream,  accepted  their  good  offices, 
and  then  written  or  spoken  from  the  bias  of  their  own 
careless  thinking."  As  regards  business  methods.  Dr. 
Geil  is  equally  appreciative.  The  missionaries,  he  says, 
handle  the  Lord's  money  given  by  His  people  in  the  most 
careful  way.  Good  business  men  are  attending  to  the 
mission  merchandise.  The  societies  are  doing  a  splendid 
work,  the  self-sacrifice  and  devotion  of  their  representatives 
being  beyond  all  praise.  "  Never  have  I  seen  money  go 
further  in  accomplishing  the  purpose  for  which  it  was 
given."  At  the  end  of  his  long  wandering,  during  which  he 
slept  in  native  inns,  crossed  the  snows  of  lofty  mountain 
passes,  sailed  on  steamers  up  mighty  rivers,  and  lived  in  the 
homes  of  Christian  workers  of  many  names,  Dr.  Geil  has  no 
more  cheering  memory  than  that  of  God's  servants  who  are 
spending  life  and  money  to  uplift  the  myriad  souls  of  China. 

Dr.  Geil  as  a  Lecturer 

Before  leaving  Stratford  Dr.  Geil  addressed  a  crowded 

gathering  on  subjects  connected  with  missions.     The  interest 

was  so  keen  that  long  after  the  doors  of  the  Conference 

Hall   had   been   closed,    the    streets   were    thronged   with 


people  who  had  failed  to  enter.  One  was  sorry  for  the 
disappointed  folks,  for  they  missed  an  address  of  quite 
exceptional  brilliancy.  Dr.  Geil  is  certainly  one  of  the 
best  missionary  lecturers  in  the  world.  An  hour  passed 
like  a  moment  while  the  people  followed  him  from  island 
to  island,  laughing  with  delight  at  his  humorous  touches, 
and  responding  with  cries  of  "Praise  God!"  to  his  pictures 
of  home  life  among  the  Christian  islanders  of  the  South 
Seas.  He  has  visited  many  remote  places,  such  as  Molokai, 
the  island  of  the  lepers.  He  describes  these  afflicted 
people  as  "the  happiest  and  joUiest  sick  folk  I  ever  met 
in  my  life."  They  have  a  Y.M.C.A ,  a  brass  band,  and 
concerts.  The  chief  trouble  in  the  Hawaian  islands  is  that 
the  Mormons  have  been  making  thousands  of  converts. 
It  pleases  Dr.  Geil  to  recount  the  names  and  deeds  of 
obscure  missionaries.  There  is  one  thing,  he  says,  that 
the  Church  needs  more  than  anything  to-day,  and  that 
is  to  hear  fresh  names.  This  American  traveller  is  a 
master  of  pathos,  as  was  shown  by  his  touching  description 
of  the  sand  graves  of  Tonga,  and  of  the  considerate,  kindly 
hospitality  of  the  Christian  chiefs.  The  natives  called 
their  American  visitor  "  the  big  white  chief."  Physically 
Dr.  Geil  is  a  very  fine  specimen  of  young  America.  He 
is  over  six  feet  in  height,  powerfully  made,  with  square 
shoulders  and  muscular  figure.  His  broad  white  forehead 
proclaims  exceptional  intelligence,  but  his  general  bearing 
is  that  of  the  soldier  rather  than  the  student.  One  of  his 
greatest  charms  is  his  thrilling  and  beautiful  voice.  No 
one  could  hear  him  at  Stratford  without  seeing  that  he 
had  captured  the  East  London  working  man. 


The  Height  of  the  Love  of  Christ.— What  is  the  height 
of  the  love  of  Christ .'  The  way  to  measure  the  depth  is  to 
begin  at  the  Throne,  and  go  down  to  the  Cross  and  to  the 
foul  abysses  of  evil.  The  way  to  measure  the  height  is  to 
begin  at  the  Cross  and  the  foul  abysses  of  evil,  and  go  up  to 
the  Throne.  That  is  to  say,  the  topmost  thing  in  the  universe, 
the  shining  apex  and  pinnacle,  glittering  away  up  there  in 
the  radiant,  unsetting  light,  is  the  love  of  God  in  Jesus  Christ. 
The  other  conceptions  of  the  Divine  nature  spring  high  above 
us  and  tower  beyond  our  thoughts,  but  the  summit  of  them 
all,  the  very  topmost,  as  it  is  the  very  bottom-most,  outside 
of  everything,  and  therefore  high  above  everything,  is  the  love 
of  God  which  has  been  revealed  to  us  all,  and  brought  close 
to  us  sinful  men  in  the  manhood  and  passion  of  our  dear  Christ. 


And  the  love  which  thus  towers  above  us,  and  gleams  like 
the  shining  cross  on  the  top  of  some  lofty  cathedral  spire, 
does  not  flash  up  there  inaccessible,  nor  lie  before  us  Uke 
some  pathless  precipice,  up  which  nothing  that  has  not  wings 
can  ever  hope  to  rise  ;  but  the  height  of  the  love  of  Christ  is 
an  hospitable  height,  which  can  be  scaled  by  us.  Nay,  rather, 
that  heaven  of  love  which  is  "  higher  than  our  thoughts " 
bends  down,  as  by  a  kind  of  optical  delusion  the  physical 
heaven  seems  to  do  towards  each  of  us,  only  with  this  blessed 
difference— that  in  the  natural  world  the  place  where  heaven 
touches  earth  is  always  the  furthest  pomt  of  distance  from 
us ;  and  in  the  spiritual  world  the  place  where  heaven  stoops 
to  me  is  always  right  over  my  head,  and  the  nearest  possible 
point  to  me.— Dr.  Alex.  Maclaren 
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A  High   Price 


""W'OU  are  just  going  to  throw  yourself  away,  Hilda,"  said 

\       Dorothy  Foster. 

"  Nothing  of  the  kind  !  "  said  Hilda  Gibson.  "  I  am  going 
to  do  my  duty— to  prove  my  soul.  I  would  not  for  the  world 
miss  this  chance." 

"  Chance,  indeed  !  "  exclaimed  her  friend  impatiently.  "  A 
chance  of  what,  I  should  like  to  know?  Anyhow,  it  is  one  for 
which  you  are  going  to  pay  a  high  price." 

"We  have  to  pay  a  high  price  for  all  life's  best  things," 
replied  Hilda.  "  There  is  nothing  more  precious  than  love, 
and  this  is  my  chance  of  the  prize  of  learning  love." 

"  Oh  !  if  you  are  going  to  talk  in  that  high-flown  fashion,  it  is 
of  no  use  my  saying  anything,"  responded  Dorothy;  "but  I  should 
have  thought  there  were  plenty  of  women  to  be  found  to  look 
after  a  family  of  children  without  your  throwing  up  your  work 
when  you  are  doing  so  splendidly.  Every  one  says  your  name 
will  stand  first  amongst  the  women  in  the  Tripos,  and  I  should 
not  be  surprised  if  you  did  not  beat  all  the  men  into  the 
bargain." 

"  I  should  be  very  much  surprised,"  said  Hilda. 

"And  now  you  must  needs  disappoint  us  all  for  the  sake  of 
a  pack  of  children,"  grumbled  Dorothy.  "  It  is  not  fair  to  your 
college,  Hilda." 

"  I  am  sorry  you  think  so,"  said  Hilda  ;  "  but  remember,  they 
are  motherless  children,  and  my  only  brother  in  his  desolation 
needs  me  no  less  than  they  do." 

"  Oh  !  you  will  be  a  good  angel  to  them,  Hilda,"  said  Dorothy 
warmly.  "  You  are  a  saint,  and  I  am  not  worthy  to  be  your 
friend." 

"  Now  you  are  talking  nonsense,"  replied  Hilda. 

Though  she  responded  so  bravely  to  the  call  of  duty,  it  was 
in  truth  no  small  sacrifice  which  Hilda  Gibson  made  when  she 
renounced  her  cherished  ambitions,  and,  quitting  the  Alma 
Mater  she  loved,  journeyed  to  the  little  West-country  town, 
where  her  brother,  a  clergyman,  bereaved  of  his  wife  after  a 
short  illness,  was  looking  anxiously  for  her  coming. 

Having  lost  her  parents  when  she  was  a  child,  Hilda  had 
known  little  of  home  life.  Her  closest  tie  of  affection  was  that 
which  bound  her  to  her  only  brother.  It  was  a  sore  trial  to  her 
when  he  elected  to  be  a  missionary.  She  would  fain  have 
accompanied  him  to  India  ;  but  she  was  still  a  school  girl  at 
the  time  of  his  ordination.  When,  some  years  later,  he  returned 
from  India  with  a  delicate  wife  and  two  white-faced  children, 
Hilda's  life  had  taken  such  a  bent  that  it  was  impossible  for 
her  to  see  a  great  deal  of  her  brother,  who,  for  the  sake  of  his 
wife's  health,  settled  in  the  milder  climate  of  the  West  of 
England.     But  he  still  held  the  first  place  in  her  affections. 

It  was  well  she  had  come  to  her  brother's  children  so 
promptly.  Teddy,  the  second  child,  a  boy  of  five,  struck  her  as 
looking  far  from  well.  An  e.xamination  of  his  throat  convinced 
the  doctor  that  it  was  a  case  of  diphtheria. 

The  other  children  and  their  nurse  were  at  once  despatched 
to  a  distant  farmhouse,  while  Hilda  and  her  brother  stayed  to 
watch  over  the  little  sufferer.  Hilda  proved  an  excellent  nurse, 
and  his  own  mother  could  not  have  tended  the  child  with  more 
self-forgetful  devotion.  For  two  long  days  the  little  life  hung 
in  the  balance,  and  then,  to  Hilda's  intense  joy,  she  drew  him 
from  the  grasp  of  the  grim  foe.  No  prize  she  had  ever  won  for 
intellectual  achievement  gave  Hilda  such  pleasure  as  she  felt 
when  she  heard  the  doctor  say,  "  He  owes  his  life  to  you. 
Had  he  had  a  less  efficient  nurse,  he  must  have  slipped  away." 
Teddy  seemed  her  very  own  boy  after  that. 

Nearly  two  years  had  slipped  away  when  Dorothy  Foster 
was  induced  to  spend  some  weeks  of  her  summer  vacation  at 
the  Vicarage.  Hilda  was  very  pleased  to  welcome  her  friend 
and  proud  to  show  her  the  children,  who  indeed  did  credit  to 
her  care. 

By  this  time  Dorothy's  college  course  was  over.  She  had 
acquitted  herself  well,  but  not  brilliantly,  and  was  now  a  mistress 
in  a  London  High  School.  Always  pretty,  she  had  developed 
into  a  charming  woman.  She  was  naturally  interested  in  Hugh 
Gibson's  little  girls,  and  they  were  at  once  attracted  by  her 
winsome  ways. 

It  was  hardly  strange  that  their  father  should  be  attracted 
too  ;  but  the  idea  never  crossed  Hilda's  mind.  She  had  no  fear 
that  her  position  was  growing  insecure.  She  saw  nothing,  but 
went  on  innocently  throwing  the  two  together,  and  rejoicing 
that  the  little  ones  were  so  fond  of  "Aunt  Dorothy,"  as  she 
had  taught  them  to  call  her.  She  had  made  up  her  mind  that 
her  brother  would  not  marry  again. 

The  last  evening  of  Dorothy's  stay  had  come,  and  Hugh 
had  been  walking  with  her  in  the  garden,  when  an  unexpected 
visit  from  the  parish  doctor  had  called  him  into  the  house. 
Hilda  had  just  seen  Teddy  to  bed,  and  met  her  brother  in  the 
hall.  He  looked  at  her  in  a  dazed  sort  of  way  as  they  passed, 
and  the  look  awoke  some  vague  wonder  within  her  as  she 
ran  to  join  her  friend,  eager  to  embrace  this  chance  of  a 
quiet  talk. 


"  You  have  so  captivated  every  one  here,  Dorothy,  darhng, 
she  said,  as  she  slipped  her  arm  within  her  friend's,  "that  of  late 
I  have  hardly  ever  been  able  to  get  you  to  myself  I  am  really 
much  obliged  to  Dr.  Joyce  for  calling  Hugh  away." 

The  beautiful  colour  which  glowed  in  Dorothy's  cheek 
deepened  as  Hilda  spoke,  and  it  was  with  a  shamefaced  air 
that  she  made  a  pretence  of  smelling  the  sweet  peas  that 
grew  along  the  border. 

"  Indeed,  I  want  to  have  a  talk  with  you,  Hilda,"  she  said. 
"  I  can't  believe  somehow  that  I  am  going  away  to-morrow. 
I  have  had  such  a  lovely  time  here,  and  have  come  to  feel  so 
at  home.  The  children  are  so  sweet.  I  do  not  wonder,  Hilda, 
that  you  thought  it  worth  while  to  give  up  your  degree  for  them ; 
yet  it  was  such  a  pity." 

"  Oh  no,  I  don't  think  so  at  all.  I  don't  care  that  for  a 
degree  now,"  cried  Hilda,  as  she  scattered  the  leaves  of  a  dead 
rose  upon  the  lawn  ;  "  I  am  more  than  content  with  my  woman's 
lot,  Dorothy." 

"  Yes,  dear,  of  course,"  said  Dorothy  nervously  ;  "  but  I 
suppose  it  is  not  too  late  for  you  to  take  your  degree  now, 
is  it  ?  " 

"Oh!  quite  too  late,"  said  Hilda  carelessly.  "I  have 
forgotten  all  about  mathematics.  The  only  exam.  I  could  pass 
now  would  be  one  in  domestic  economy.  But  what  is  the 
good  of  talking  about  it  ?  Hugh  and  the  children  could  not  do 
without  me  now,  nor  I  without  them." 

"  Oh  no,  of  course  not,"  said  Dorothy  confusedly.  Her 
face  had  grown  pale  and  her  voice  was  tremulous  as  she 
added  :  "  Oh  !  Hilda,  are  you  so  happy  in  your  life  here,  and 
would  you  so  dislike  the  thought  of  change  ?  " 

"  Certainly  I  want  things  to  go  on  just  as  they  are,"  replied 
Hilda;  "but  why  do  you  ask  the  question?  There  is  no 
prospect  of  change." 

"  Oh  !  I  wish — I  wish "  said  Dorothy,  as  if  thinking  aloud. 

"  I  will  tell  Hugh  that  it  cannot  be." 

"  Hugh  ! — my  brother  ! "  cried  Hilda,  suddenly  arrested  and 
regarding  the  speaker  with  startled  eyes.  "  What  can  you 
mean  ? " 

"Oh!  Hilda,"  exclaimed  Dorothy,  genuinely  distressed, 
"  haven't  you  seen  ?  Can't  you  guess  what  Hugh  has  asked 
me  ? " 

Hilda  stared  at  her  friend  for  some  moments  ere  she  com- 
prehended. Her  face  grew  suddenly  crimson,  then  as  quickly 
paled.  She  knew  now  the  meaning  of  the  look  she  had  seen 
on  her  brother's  face. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  she  said,  half  aloud.  "I  never  dreamed 
that  he  would  marry  again." 

"  Oh,  Hilda,  don't  look  like  that  !  "  cried  Dorothy.  "  I  can't 
bear  to  make  you  unhappy.  I  will  tell  him  that  it  cannot 
be." 

"  Nonsense,  Dorothy  !  "  cried  Hilda,  almost  sharply.  "  If 
you  have  won  his  heart  and  he  yours,  there  is  nothing  more  to 
be  said.     I  must  bear  it,  that  is  all." 

Dorothy,  much  disturbed,  went  back  to  the  house,  and  Hilda 
slipped  from  the  garden  into  the  adjoining  meadow,  and  alone 
amid  the  buttercups  and  daisies  fought  the  sorest  battle  she  had 
ever  known.  The  sacrifice  of  her  degree  was  nothing  to  what 
she  must  now  give  up.  "  Was  it  worth  while,"  she  asked 
herself,  with  a  passionate  sense  of  wrong,  "  to  leave  the  studies 
I  loved  and  change  the  whole  tenor  of  my  life,  merging  my 
existence  in  that  of  my  brother  and  his  children,  only  to  be 
thrown  aside  now?" 

Happily  Hilda's  was  a  strong  and  noble  nature.  Ere  the 
dews  of  evening  began  to  descend  upon  the  grass  she  had 
conquered  in  the  struggle  with  self,  and  calm,  though  pale, 
was  able  to  meet  her  brother  with  a  smile  and  assure  him  that 
she  could  rejoce  in  what  promised  him  happiness.  The  friends 
parted  lovingly  on  the  morrow,  and  Dorothy  could  almost 
persuade  herself  that  Hilda  would  be  glad  to  take  up  her  old 
life  again. 

But  there  are  some  things  that  cannot  be  renewed.  In  the 
following  year  Hilda  did  go  back  to  her  college  ;  but  though 
she  worked  diligently,  she  won  no  brilliant  success.  Those  who 
had  heard  from  former  students  high  prophecies  of  the  place 
she  would  take  were  sure  that  her  abilities  had  been  overrated 
and  that  the  students  of  her  day  must  have  been  intellectually 
below  par.  Hilda  was  sorry  to  disappoint  her  friends  ;  but  her 
personal  ambition  had  lost  its  edge.  She  was  indifferent  to 
academic  honours  save  as  means  to  an  end,  and  seemed  con- 
tent to  fill  a  post  similar  to  that  Dorothy  Foster  vacated  when 
she  married  Hugh  Gibson. 

But  Hilda  had  graduated  in  a  hard  school  and  learned  a 
lesson  which  many  take  a  lifetime  to  learn — the  lesson  to  be 
content  with  the  lowest  room  and  the  last  place,  and  to  find 
one's  joy  in  loving  rather  than  in  being  loved.  She  had 
seemingly  lost  her  life  for  love's  sake  ;  but,  tried  by  the  test  of 
Christ,  she  had  found  it,  for  had  she  not  gained  the  "prize 
of  learning  love"? 
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Wrought  of  our  God* 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

They  perceived  thai  this  work  was  wrought  of  our  (Joti.—  'NEH.  vi.  |6. 


C"^  OD  cannot  be  hid.  He  will  appear  at  some  point  in 
J  the  great  Christian  movement ;  perhaps  He  will 
appear  at  all  points,  certainly  He  will  do  so  in  the  summing 
up  of  things.  "  They  perceived  that  this  work  was  wrought 
of  our  God  " ;  but  they  did  not  perceive  it  at  first.  Even 
God  has  had  poor  receptions  ;  even  Christ  has  had  to  make 
His  way  through  His  poverty  to  His  throne.  We  must  be 
content  to  work  without  recognition  for  a  time.  We  must 
be  content  to  work  under  suspicion  ;  there  will  be  plenty 
of  people  who  will  impute  motives,  and  the  worse  the  people 
the  worse  or  baser  the  imputation.  Water  cannot  rise  above 
its  own  level ;  men  cannot  rise  above  their  'own  quality  of 
nature  :  evil  be  to  him  who  evil  thinks.  Why  do  we  rebuke 
and  chide  men  for  speaking  low,  unkind,  suspicious,  or  false 
words .'  It  is  their  nature  :  they  are  obeying  the  lowest  of 
the  instincts  ;  it  would  be  impossible  for  them  to  speak  in 
any  other  tone ;  they  are  a  low  lot,  they  occupy  quite  a 
mean  drawer  in  the  devil's  wardrobe.  They  must  speak 
according  to  their  own  peculiar  quality  of  nature  ;  it  would 
not  have  occurred  to  them  to  talk  sunshine,  it  would  be 
unnatural  for  them  to  speak  primroses  and  buttercups  and 
other  children  of  the  spring.  Therefore  we  must  sometimes 
learn  to  hold  our  tongues,  and  let  such  people  evaporate 
in  pestilent  air. 

The  corroboration  of  our  mission,  supposing  it  be  good 
in  its  origin,  will  come.  First  people  say,  "  This  is  a  reed 
shaken  of  the  wind ;  let  him  have  his  little  tremble,  it  will 
be  over  by  to-morrow  night."  Some  say,  "  He  is  seeking 
to  dwell  in  a  king's  house  "  ;  and  last  of  all  they  say,  "  He 
is  a  prophet."  But  there  comes  a  time  when  even  a  true 
saying  is  as  pitiable  as  a  lie ;  it  comes  too  late — the  guest 
has  gone,  the  worker  has  withdrawn,  the  vision  has  gone 
back  to  the  morning  it  fell  from.  We  must  expect,  under 
the  providence  of  God,  gradual  confirmation  You  are 
more  recognised  to-day  than  you  were  ten  years  ago.  That 
is  because  you,  being  sound  at  heart — a  good  old  English 
oak  in  the  heart  of  you — all  is  coming  right,  and  will  come 
right,  the  less  you  pother  about  it.  Being  right,  God  will 
see  to  all  the  rest.  Your  first  interview  is  with  Him ;  come 
to  terms  with  Him  on  the  basis  of  His  righteousness,  accept 
the  inspiration  and  the  responsibility,  and  year  by  year  will 
make  you  younger  by  making  you  older.  Give  the  work 
time ;  many  people  want  to  see  results  suddenly ;  many 
persons  plant  the  roots,  and  go  the  next  day  to  dig  them 
up,  under  the  pretence  that  they  want  to  see  how  they  are 
getting  on.  Within  that  space  of  time  they  are  not  getting 
on  at  all.  Thou  fool !  that  which  thou  sowest  is  not  ripened 
except  it  die.  Death  has  a  part  in  the  great  ministry  of 
growth  ;  his  black  fist  has  to  sign  his  name  in  the  list  of 
those  who  unwittingly  but  certainly  have  helped  the  world. 
How  is  this  ?  We  do  not  know  ;  it  hath  so  pleased  God. 
He  has  black  servants  in  his  household,  and  he  is  the 
Master  of  black  and  white  alike.  I  do  not  know  what  the 
devil  is  amongst  us  for,  but  he  is  amongst  us ;  he  will  be 
used.  Give  every  man  as  well  as  every  work  time.  There 
are  mushrooms  that  do  not  want  time,  but  they  are  mush- 
rooms, and  that  is  the  reason  of  time  being  of  no  conse- 
quence to  them.    The  oak  wants  time  because  it  is  an  oak — 


one  of  the  princes  of  the  trees  of  the  field  that  can  swallow 
an  infinite  banquet  of  sunshine  and  digest  it  all.  Give  the 
work  time.  It  is  God's  work,  and  God  has  always  been 
the  one  Waiter  in  the  universe.  There  is  no  tumult  of 
impatience  in  the  court  of  heaven.  It  is  because  we  are 
weak  that  we  are  impatient,  it  is  because  we  are  ignorant 
that  we  are  unbelieving  ;  yet  it  may  be  that  we  are  growing 
because  we  are  the  plants  of  God.  They  perceived  that 
this  was  wrought  through  us  by  God.  Yet  a  compliment 
may  come  too  late.  There  are  times  when  recognition 
itself  is  a  nuisance ;  there  are  hours  when  we  would  really 
prefer  "  Crucify  Him  !  "  to  "  Hosanna  '.  "  There  seems  to 
be  something  better  in  the  first  cry — rude,  murderous, 
villainous,  maleficent. 

In  the  next  place,  we  must  notice  the  self-witnessing 
power  of  true   work.     It   bears   its   own  credentials,  it  is 
certificated  in  invisible  ink  ;  but  the  fire  that  would  burn  it 
only  brings  the  signature  into  relief  and  expression.     Let 
us,  when  we  have  time,  test  the  power  of  Christianity  by  its 
self-witnessing.     Instead  of  listening  to  what  men  have  to 
say  about  Christianity,   let  us  read  the  Christian  Gospels 
themselves  ;  let  us  study  the  story  of  Christianity ;  let  us 
examine  the  quality  of  its  converts.     Converts  cannot  be 
lost.     I  do  not  go  with  the  policy  that  hunts  the  converts 
and  introduces  them  and  dandles  them.     My  feeling  is  that 
if  the  seed  of  God  be  in  a  man,  he  needs  no  looking  after  : 
he  will  be  self-vindicated  by  the  grace  of  God.     I  do  not  so 
much  value  the  people  that  need  to  be  nursed  and  doctored 
and  medicined  in  all  sorts  of  fashions  and  ways.     I  have 
faith  in  the  seed — the  seed  of  God,  the  seed  of  grace.     It 
will  grow ;  and  if  all  the  sky  were  one  angry  cloud,  that 
seed  would  grow  through  all  the  gloom  and  be  green  in 
heaven.     Look  at  the  policy  of  Christian  workers.     It  is  so 
big,  so  noble  ;  its  watchword  requires  all  eloquence  to  utter 
it,  and  then  requires  the  eloquence  of  silence  to  complete 
the   magic   of  the   speech.      What   is   the   policy   of  the 
Christian    thought?      The    whole    world.      It   was    right 
beautiful  and  most  wise  on  the  part  of  the  great  poet  to 
write   a   book  which    he  called  "  The  Light  of  Asia  " — a 
most  wonderful  book,  one  of  the  finest  caskets  of  jewels 
ever  possessed  by  a  literary  man  :  but  it  was  infinitely  finer 
on  the  part  of  the  same  author  to  write  also  "  The  Light  of 
the  World."     Drop  Asia  out  of  the  sentence.     Asia  is  but 
a  footstep,  a  mere  mark  on  the  face  of  things ;  but  the  world, 
the  total  globe  in  all  its  embedded  and  accumulated  cen- 
turies— that  is  the  music  of  Deity,  because  the  music  of 
truth.     The  policy  of  the  Christian  faith  is  to  conquer  the 
world ;    but   the   world   is  a   theatre   of  many  languages. 
Christianity  knows  every  one  of  them  ;  Christianity  will  one 
day  banish  the  whole  of  them.     The  world  is  not  going  to 
be    separated    by    languages;    the   world    is    not    to    be 
kept   by  itself  and  from  its  counterparts,  its  supplements 
and   its   necessary  auxiliaries  and  allies,  by  walls  built  of 
grammars   and    philological    dictionaries.      All    these   ate 
good  in  a  temporary  way  ;  they  are  meant  to  be  swept  away. 
There  shall  be  one  language,  and  God  will  introduce  and 
establish  it.     Will  you  not  accept  a  religion  that  thinks  of 
the  whole  world  ?     Itjj  claim  is  so  noble  that  its  plea  ought 
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really  to  be  heard.  This  is  no  hole-and-corner  religion  ; 
this  is  not  adapted  to  a  particular  village  or  a  special  city. 
This  is  the  religion  for  man,  woman,  child;  for  sin,  sorrow, 
sadness  of  soul ;  for  joy,  for  the  wedding  feast,  and  for  the 
dance  that  pleases  God.  I  wonder  that  people  can  be  taken 
up  with  little  thoughts,  mean  conceptions,  and  vanishing 
programmes,  when  they  might  ally  themselves  with  the  great 
policy  of  the  Christ.  Oh,  thou  Christ,  red-stained.  Thou 
wilt  stretch  Thy  cross-beam  until  it  touches  the  north  and 
the  south  and  the  whole  compass  of  space.  I  marvel — I 
am  shocked — that  men  should  have  little  notions  and  be 
running  about  with  small  proposals,  when  they  might  mount 
the  chariot  of  God  and  ride  with  Christ  in  a  career  of 
beneficence  and  conquest. 

I  look  not  only  at  the  converts  connected  with  this 
Christian  work  and  at  the  policy  of  the  whole  scheme,  but 
I  look  also  at  its  philosophy.  It  begins  at  the  beginning, 
it  works  in  the  secret  silent  chamber  of  motive.  Not 
a  word  is  to  be  heard,  no  sound  of  colloquy  can  be  ever 
caught  by  the  acutest  ear.  The  philosophy  is  :  You  must 
make  a  new  creature  if  you  would  make  a  new  creation  ; 
you  must  rebuild  the  citizen  if  you  would  rebuild  the  city  ; 
you  must  get  into  the  heart  of  things,  and  work  from  the 
internal  to  the  external,  if  you  would  set  up  a  kingdom 
that  cannot  be  moved.  This  is  so  wide,  so  profound,  so 
strong  in  reason,  so  tender  in  pathos,  my  wonder  is  that 
men  .do  not  rise  in  a  united  and  grateful  body  and  claim  the 
Christian  religion  as  the  one  instrument  that  can  move  and 
redeem  the  world.  Christianity  works  in  secret ;  Christianity 
does  nothing  externally — it  begins  with  the  internal,  with 
the  man.  The  man  is  sitting  there  the  victim  of  examina- 
tion and  cross-examination,  and  he  could  end  the  whole 
business  if  he  chose  so  to  do.  The  learned  cross-examiner 
knows  nothing  about  the  case ;  the  man  sitting  there, 
already  in  the  shadow  of  death,  knows  all  about  it,  and 
could  say,  "  My  lord,  and  gentlemen  of  the  bar,  the  facts 
are  these."  It  is  to  that  inner  man  that  Christianity  wants 
to  make  its  way.  It  does  not  want  to  improve  the  man's 
heart,  or  give  him  more  light  and  ventilation  in  his  dwelling. 
Christianity  says,  "  I  must  get  that  man's  heart  of  hearts, 
his  motive,  his  primordial  spring  of  action  ;  and,  changing 
that,  all  the  rest  will  come  as  summer  follows  the  lead  of 
spring." 

Not  only  do  I  see  the  converts  of  Christianity,  the 
policy  of  Christianity,  and  the  philosophy  of  Christianity, 
but  I  have  a  wonderful  confirmatory  piece  of  evidence  in 
its  irrepressibleness.  You  cannot  make  the  thing  sit  down, 
you  cannot  choke  the  eloquence  of  Christianity.  Men  in 
China  have  been  murdered,  and  where  one  man  has  been 
killed  a  dozen  men  have  risen  to  say,  "  We  will  take  his 
place."  That  is  what  we  mean  by  the  irrepressibleness  of 
Divine  truth  and  human  royalty.  Hear  this  report  from 
the  mission  field  :  "  Our  missionaries  have  been  ill-treated, 
our  houses  have  been  burned,  and  we  have  all  run  away  to 
warn  the  people  that  think  of  coming  to  the  mission  field 
not  to  come — not  to  come  on  any  account;  missions 
have  been  a  failure,  missions  have  ended  in  blood."  No 
such  report  was  ever  received  from  the  mission  field  of 
Christianity.  This  other  report  has  been  received,  and 
comes  by  nearly  every  mail :  "  We  have  suffered  great 
losses,  our  brethren  have  been  murdered;  we  want  more 
men,  more  women ;  send  them,  we  wait  for  them ;  the 
field  is  white  unto  the  harvest."  I  am  not  going  to  throw 
away  a  religion  that  talks  so.  There  is  something  in  it.  It 
is  so  large,  so  good,  it  makes  such  a  peculiar  quality  of 
manhood;  it  is  so  invincible  and  irrepressible,  it  cannot 
be   accounted   for  by  some   superficial   suggestion,  and  it 


cannot  be  snubbed  out  by  the  sneers  at  your  dinner-table.     ' 
This    religion    is    going    on   after   you   have   thrown    your 
cigar  ash  away  and  have  delivered  your  last  fool's  mocking 
laugh. 

Then  I  would  say,  in  the  third  place,  that  the  influence 
of  Christianity  upon  the  enemy  is  most  remarkable.      First 
of  all  it  is  ghostly.      People  make  nothing  of  it  at  first ; 
they  will  laugh   it  down — ha,   ha! — and  it   will   be  gone. 
Never !      What   are   these   men   doing  ?     We   cannot  tell. 
What  wages  do  they  get  ?    Next  to  nothing.    What  housing      h 
have  they  in  the  mission   field?     Poor  housing,  and  the      " 
houses  they  had  to  make  themselves ;  they  had  to  hew  the 
rough    timber,   and    hew    it   roughly,    and    put  it  together 
roughly  just  to  keep  the  weather  out.      They  were  like  poor 
explorers  ;  of  course  they  must  have  their  tinder  box  and 
their  match  and  their  tin  kettle  :  men  cannot  live  without 
fire  and  water— two  great  agents  of  which  he  makes  much 
but  thinks  little,  the  two  great  healers,  and  men  will  not 
employ  them — the  supreme  doctors,  with  hardly  a  patient. 
See  also  how  enfeebling  in  its  influence  upon  the  enemy  is 
this  ghostly  feeling.   They  are  afraid  ;  they  ask  one  another 
if  they  dare  go  forward  ;  for  the  speakers  themselves  dare 
not  move  a  step.     So  the  ghostly  influence  of  Christianity 
enfeebles  the  enemy.     "  The  wicked  fleeth  when  no  man 
pursueth " ;  the    blowing    of  a   withered  leaf  on  the    road 
in  the  dark  night  may  be  the  movement  of  a  hostile  force. 
It   is   thus  that  God  has  conscience  as  one  of  his  great 
soldiers.     That  is  the  way  sometimes  when  the  criminal  is 
found  out ;  his  conscience  saps  his  life,  sucks  the  juice  out 
of  his  courage.     You  can  tell  by  his  tone  that  he  is  not 
real.     If  he  were  real  he  would  be  so  different ;  he  might 
even  contradict  himself  and  yet  be  quite  true.     Truth  can- 
not contradict  itself  permanently,  though  it  often  appears  to 
do  so  temporarily,  and  according  to  circumstantial  evidence ; 
but  truth  always  comes  up  clothed  in  white  with  an  open 
face,   fairer  than  the  sun  of  summer.     The  influence  upon 
the  enemy  is  not  only  ghostly  and  enfeebling,  it  becomes  in 
the  long  run  overwhelming.     Once  let  it  be  believed  that 
God   is    on  the  side   of  those  to  whom  we  are  opposed, 
and  our  courage  swoons,  sleeps,  dies.     Let  it  be  felt  that 
gravitation  is  on  the  other  side,  and  it  is.  no  use  our  taking 
our  pick  and  spade  in  order  to  fight  gravitation.  Gravitation 
takes  up  all  the  mechanical    forces,   and   makes   nothing 
of  them,  drinks   them,  so  to  say,  as  the  sun  would  drink 
a  drop  of  dew.     So  it  is  in  the  great  spiritual  world.    When 
it  is  felt  that  God  is  on  the  other  side,  man  gradually  gives 
way,  shrinks  back,   yields  the  battle.     When  Jesus  Christ 
saw  certain  men  coming  to  Him,  He  said  in  His  heart, 
"These   men   are   hypocrites;    their    own   skin    witnesses 
against  them.      Listen  to  their  tone ;  every  tone  of  their 
voice  is  a  mockery,  and  when  they  have   told  their  little 
fool's  story  I  will  say  to  them  staggeringly,  as  if  a  thunder- 
bolt from  the  blue  had  struck  them.  What  do  you  mean  ?  " 
And  when  the  man  that  was  insincere  came  to  the  apostle, 
the  apostle  said,   "  Thou  whited  wall !  thine  heart  is  not 
right  in  the  sight  of  God." 

The  reverse  of  the  text,  therefore,  is  perfectly  true  and 
amounts  to  a  confirmation  of  the  text  itself.  We  can 
perceive  when  a  work  is  not  of  God  ;  it  is  so  mechanical, 
so  shifty  in  its  policy,  so  eager  to  catch  votes  at  all  costs,  so 
prepared  to  compromise  and  concede  and  conciliate.  Why 
all  this  concession  ?  Want  of  sincerity  is  the  answer. 
Sincerity  is  reality.  The  true  cause  says,  "  We  claim  the 
world."  The  artificial  cause  says,  "  Who  shall  we  have?  " 
Then  it  climbs  down  and  says,  "  Who  can  we  get  ?  "  A 
miserable  policy.  Christianity  never  lowers  its  banners. 
The  Cross-banner  is  never  hung  at  half-mast. 
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Frederick  William  Bourne 

Author  of  ''Billy   Bray/'   etc. 


IN  the  beautiful  but  isolated  village  of  VVoodchurch,  in 
Kent,  was  born  on  July  25,  1830,  a  child  who  was 
destined  to  become  one  of  the  most  potent  spiritual  factors 
in  the  history  of  the  "people  called  Bible  Christians." 
Born  with  an  inheritance  of  strong  religious  instincts,  and 
with  native  mental  powers  which  few,  if  any,  of  his 
predecessors  in  the  Bible  Christian  ministry  surpassed, 
early  in  life  he  was  the  subject  of  deep  spiritual  impressions, 
which  culminated  in  his  decision  for  Christ  ere  he  had 
passed  beyond  the  period 
which  frequently  proves 
so  critical  to  young  people. 
When  only  twenty  years 
of  age  he  was  accepted 
as  a  probationer  for  the 
Bible  Christian  ministry 
— a  ministry  which  at 
that  period  received  the 
scantiest  remuneration  for 
heroic  services  rendered, 
married  preachers  receiv- 
ing the  sum  of  ;^4o,  and 
single  men  something  like 
;i{^io  per  year.  The  in- 
ducements to  enter  the 
ministry  at  that  period 
were  frugal  meals,  poor 
dwellings,  long  journeys 
on  country  roads  by  day 
and  by  night,  and  the 
privilege  of  preaching 
several  sermons  a  week 
to  scattered  populations 
in  rural  districts,  returning 
home  late  in  the  week. 
Those  were  heroic  days, 
fraught  with  wonderful 
benediction  to  preachers 
and  people,  the  spiritual 
influences  then  .  created 
being  felt  by  the  denomi- 
nation to  the  present 
hour.  "One  soweth,  and 
another  reapeth." 

Mr.  Bourne's  first 
appointment  was  in  the 
Chatham    circuit,    which 

covered  many  miles  of  the  hop  county.  Here  he  remained 
two  years,  proceeding  thence  to  Devonport  circuit,  which 
at  that  period  included  Plymouth.  After  spending  four 
successful  years  in  this  metropolis  of  the  West,  he  received 
an  appointment  to  Swansea  and  Aberavon  circuit,  returning 
after  an  interval  of  a  few  years  to  Devonport  for  a  second 
term.  Here  he  remained  seven  years,  enriching  the  spiritual 
life  of  his  people  by  earnest  and  faithful  preaching  of  the 
verities  of  the  Gospel,  and  adding  to  his  own  mental  and 
religious  life  by  prayerful  reading  and  study.  So  effective 
at  this  period  was  his  ministry,  so  rich  was  it  in  those 
intellectual  and  spiritual  qualities  which  have  given  him 
such  a  commanding  position  in  the  Connexion,  that  there 
remain  at  Devonport  now  a  few  who  remember  his  ministry 
with  affection  and  gratitude. 

In    1861    he    was    appointed    assistant-editor    of    the 
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Connexional  magazine,  succeeding  as  chief  editor  in  1866. 
His  official  evolution  was  early  and  rapid,  and  there  were 
no  checks,  no  arrested  developments,  no  receding*  after 
intervals  into  the  background  of  ordinary  ministerial  life 
and  service.  Honoured  with  the  responsible  position  of 
editor  of  Connexional  literature  as  early  as  1866,  his 
advancement  from  this  period  was  continuous  and 
permanent.  Ordained  at  Morchard  Bishop,  North  Devon, 
in  1854,  after  a  probation  of  four  years,  in  1867  he  received 

the  ■•  honour  of  being 
elected  to  the  Presidential 
chair  at  the  St.  Austell 
Conference.  This  was 
significant  of  much  —  a 
testimony  to  recognised 
worth,  and  a  prophecy  of 
greater  things.  To  sit  in 
the  "  seat  of  the  mighty  " 
after  seventeen  years' 
service,  and  when  only 
thirty-seven  years  of  age, 
is  an  honour  which  few 
men  have  won,  and  is 
sufficient  proof  of  Mr. 
Bourne's  versatile  gifts, 
and  the  power  and  bene- 
ficence of  his  influence. 
In  1866  he  became  Con- 
nexional Treasurer,  and 
continued  to  hold  the 
position  without  inter- 
ruption till  1901,  when 
he  was  assisted  by  the 
present  President  (Rev. 
W.  R.  K.  Baulkwill).  In 
1881  he  was  appointed 
by  Conference  to  visit 
South  Australia,  Victoria, 
and  Queensland.  After 
visiting  the  Churches, 
lecturing  and  preaching, 
he  returned  home  vi& 
New  Zealand,  the  United 
'States,  and  Canada.  On 
his  return  to  the  homeland 
he  itinerated  throughout 
the  Connexion,  giving  the 
Churches  the  benefit  of  his  travels  in  lectures  and  addresses. 
At  the  Exeter  Conference  in  1875  he  was  elected  President 
for  the  second  time ;  sixteen  years  later,  at  the  Conference 
at  Plymouth,  the  honour  was  again  conferred  upon  him. 
With  the  exception  of  William  O'Bryan,  and  one  or  two 
others  living  in  the  earliest  periods  of  the  denomination, 
no  other  minister  in  the  Connexion  has  been  so  highly 
honoured  as  Frederick  William  Bourne. 

The  reasons  to  be  assigned  for  his  success  are  not  far 
to  seek.  From  the  commencement  of  his  ministry  he  has 
lived  the  strenuous  life.  Rising  son>etimes  as  early  as 
four  o'clock  in  the  morning,  and  frequently  at  five,  he  has 
invariably  put  in  a  hard  day's  work.  On  his  removal  to 
London  he  regularly  occupied  the  pulpit  on  Sundays.  He 
was  pastor  of  Jubilee  in  1878,  Jubilee  and  Clapham  in 
1879,  and  for  some  years  he  had  in  addition  the  pastoral 
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oversight  of  Sevenoaks.  The  claims  for  his  services  as 
special  preacher  were  constant.  He  vi-as  a  member  of 
nearly  all  Conference  Committees,  and  for  a  long  period 
acted  as  an  examiner  of  candidates  for  the  ministry. 
During'  about  one-half  of  his  life  he  has  discharged  the 
most  important  official  duties  of  the  Connexion,  holding 
simultaneously  the  offices  of  Connexional  Treasurer,  Con- 
nexional  Editor,  and  Book  Steward,  besides  preaching 
twice  on  Sundays  and  two  or  three  times  in  the  week.  He 
was  invariably  present  at  the  Annual  Conference,  and  was 
unexcelled  in  devotion  to  his  work  on  committees. 
Astonishment  at  his  capacity  for  work  and  power  of  en- 
durance has  been  frequently  expressed  by  ministers  twenty 
years  his  junior.  When  over  seventy  years  of  age  he  has 
been  known  to  attend  a  Conference  Committee  meeting  at 
seven  in  the  morning,  superintend  his  work  as  Connexional 
Treasurer,  take  part  in  the  discussions  in  the  Conference 
during  the  day,  and  remain  till  the  close  of  the  final  meeting 
at  night.  A  tireless  worker,  to  whom  duty  was  sacred,  his 
achievements  on  the  purely  business  side  of  denominational 
service  have  excelled  those  of  any  other  Bible  Christian 
minister,  living  or  dead,  and  have  won  for  him  the  esteem 
and  gratitude  of  every  loyal,  devoted  member  of  the 
denomination. 

As  a  preacher  he  has  stood  in  the  forefront  for  more 
than  a  third  of  a  century.  When  in  the  zenith  and  glory  of 
his  power  as  a  preacher,  no  one  received  more  numerous 
invitations  for  special  services.  There  are  few  chapels  in 
the  Connexion  in  which  he  has  not  preached  or  given  an 
address,  and  there  are  few  families  of  importance  to  him 
unknown.  His  name  is  a  household  word  throughout  the 
Connexion,  from  Millom,  in  Durham,  to  Penzance,  in 
Cornwall,  and  even  in  the  distant  colonies  of  Canada  and 
Australia.  His  popularity  is  the  result  of  his  greatness,  and 
is  therefore  of  a  permanent  character.  His  sermons  are 
neither  "  brief,  bright,  nor  breezy,"  but  solid,  strong,  and 
full  of  Gospel  marrow.  Flimsy  rhetoric  in  the  pulpit  is  a 
plaything  in  which  he  has  never  indulged.  Possessed  of 
a  voice  of  great  carrying  power,  rich  and  flexible,  with 
deliberation  and  with  spiritual  force  he  proclaims  the 
fundamental  truths  of  the  Great  Evangel,  bringing  them 
home  to  the  heart  and  conscience  and  intellect  of  his  con- 
gregation with  the  earnestness  and  passion  of  a  soul  that 
knows  by  experience  the  blessedness  they  bring  when 
unreservedly  received.  His  themes  have  been  almost 
exclusively  Biblical — the  grace  of  Christ,  the  love  of  God, 
the  sanctifying  power  of  the  Holy  Spirit.  He  has  been 
pre-eminently  a  doctrinal  preacher,  but  the  doctrine  has 
been  intimately  associated  with  ethical  conduct.  His  only 
published  sermons  are  a  volume  entitled  "  Workers  together 
with  God."  It  is  reported  that  the  late  Mr.  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
pronounced  Mr.  Bourne  one  of  the  greatest  preachers  in 
London. 

His  numerous  other  duties  have  prevented  him  from 
contributing  largely  to  the  book  world.  He  is  the  author 
of  a  number  of  articles  in  the  Connexional  magazine,  a  few 
of  them  being  published  under  the  title  of  "Fragments  of 
my  Autobiography."  He  has  written  a  "  Life  of  James 
Thome,"  "All  for  Christ,  and  Christ  for  all:  a  Memoir  of 
William  Bailey,"  and  "  Ready  in  Life  and  Death :  Brief 
Memorials  of  Mrs.  Terrett."  The  book,  however,  by  which 
he  is  universally  known,  and  by  which  possibly  he  will  be 
remembered  by  the  general  public,  is  "The  King's  Son;  or. 
Memorials  of  Billy  Bray."  Into  an  account  of  the  origin 
of  this  book  space  will  not  permit  one  to  enter.  It  has 
had,  and  still  has,  a  remarkable  sale,  and  the  beneficent 
influence  exerted  by  it  has  been  of  a  most  encouraging 


character.  Hundreds  of  testimonies  of  the  good  it  has 
accomplished  have  been  received  by  the  author.  Clergymen, 
ministers,  miners,  fishermen,  cabmen,  and  others  have 
written  in  grateful  appreciation  of  the  spiritual  good  achieved 
by  its  perusal.  Some  have  thought  the  book  partly  his- 
torical and  partly  imaginative,  so  humorous  are  the  stories 
related  of  the  little  Cornish  miner.  But  they  are  all 
genuine,  and  the  "  half  has  never  been  told."  One  clergy- 
man who  had  profited  by  the  book  wrote  that  should  he,  by 
the  grace  of  God,  ever  reach  Heaven,  his  first  joyous  act, 
after  seeing  his  Divine  Lord,  would  be  to  seek  out  for  Billy 
Bray,  the  Cornish  miner.  The  good  it  has  accomplished 
is  incalculable.  It  has  circulated  widely  in  this  country, 
and  many  thousands  have  been  sold  in  the  colonies.  The 
thirty-seventh  edition  has  recently  been  published,  there 
being  a  steady,  continuous  demand  for  the  book  from  all 
quarters.  Through  the  generosity  of  the  author,  the  total 
profits  are  handed  over  to  the  Connexion.  The  venerable 
author  is  now  engaged  on  a  "  History  of  the  Connexion." 
It  is  being  published  in  sixpenny  parts,  six  of  which  have 
been  already  distributed.  Had  the  health  of  the  author 
permitted,  the  book  would  have  been  completed  some  time 
since.  It  is  hoped  that  health  and  strength  will  be  vouch- 
safed, so  that  this  work — the  most  ambitious  of  his  life — 
may  be  finished  and  given  to  the  public.  Readers  of  the 
parts  published  regard  the  history  as  fascinating  as  a  novel, 
as  fresh  as  a  new  romance,  and  as  full  of  life  and  vigour  as 
heart  and  imagmation  could  desire  it  to  be.  There  is  not 
a  dull  page  to  be  found. 

As  financier  and  administrator  Mr.  Bourne  has  held 
the  supreme  position  in  the  denomination  for  more  than 
a  quarter  of  a  century.  His  skill  in  these  directions  was 
observed  many  years  since,  when  a  commercial  firm  offered 
him  what  was  equal  to  a  salary  of  ;^i,ooo  a  year.  Of 
course,  it  was  respectfully  refused.  His  intense  affection 
for  and  loyalty  to  the  denomination  have  always  been 
superior  to  temptations  of  this  character,  and  he  has  used 
his  great  gifts  unreservedly  in  the  interests  of  his  Church. 

He  is  well  known  as  a  powerful  advocate  of  Methodist 
union.  It  lies  close  to  his  heart;  it  is  a  part  of  his  per- 
manent thought.  It  has  been  the  dream  of  his  life,  for 
the  realisation  of  which  he  has  prayed  and  written  and 
laboured  as  few  others  have  done.  It  has  been  to  him 
an  ideal  charged  with  inspiration  and  strength,  and  amid  the 
most  unpromising  signs  it  has  never  receded  beyond  his 
vision.  Were  its  achievement  possible  and  probable  within 
the  next  twelve  months,  the  words  of  Simeon  would  come 
easily  to  his  lips,  "Lord,  now  lettest  Thou  Thy  servant 
depart  in  peace."  When,  however,  it  does  come,  and  the 
full  tide  of  blessing  flows  over  England  as  never  before,  no 
name  will  be  more  worthy  of  being  associated  with  its 
history  and  its  consummation  than  that  of  Frederick 
William  Bourne. 

This  sketch,  brief  as  it  is,  would  be  incomplete  were 
nothing  said  of  Mr.  Bourne's  influence  outside  the  narrow 
limits  of  his  own  Church.  Beloved  by  his  own  people,  he 
is  esteemed  and  revered  by  multitudes  in  other  denomina- 
tions. He  is  one  of  the  few  men  known  and  respected  by 
all  other  Methodist  ministers  and  laymen.  A  representative 
of  "one  of  the  smallest  of  the  tribes  of  Israel,"  he  is  a 
familiar  figure  in  all  Nonconformist  circles.  Known  to  his 
Nonconformist  brethren  as  the  Venerable  "Father"  Bourne, 
his  name  to  them  is  symbolic  of  piety,  loyalty,  love,  devotion, 
and  self-denying  service.  It  is  no  secret  that,  if  health  and 
strength  had  permitted,  he  would  ere  this  have  received  the 
honour  of  being  President  of  the  National  Free  Church 
Council.     Its  love  and  admiration  for  this  Grand  Old  Man 
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of  Bible  Christian  Methodism  were  distinctly  manifest  at  the 
Brighton  Conference,  when,  on  his  ascending  the  platform 
to  speak,  the  audience  rose  en  masse  to  greet  him — a 
spontaneous  recognition  of  intellectual  and  spiritual  worth. 
"  The  days  of  our  years  are  threescore  years  and  ten." 
The  pulse  of  life  is  diminishing  in  vigour  and  strength,  the 
once  active  intellect  is  gradually  losing  its  agility  and  fire, 
and  the  memory  which  for  fifty  years  has  been  the  store- 
house of  the  best  and  holiest  traditions  of  the  Bible 
Christian  Connexion  shows  signs  of  losing  its  hold  of  the 
past.  Life's  shadows  are  gradually  gathering  round  this 
"  warrior  of  the  Lord,"  the  rich,  full  music  of  his  voice  is 
passing  into  soft  and  measured  cadence,  and  the  combined 
pathos  and  tragedy  of  existence  have  begun  to  reveal 
themselves.  He  has  lived  the  strenuous  life,  and  the  price 
paid  is  known  only  to  himself.  He  informed  his  younger 
brethren  at  the  recent  Conference  that  he  had  had  "  to  learn 
to   speak,    and   even   to    pray."       Fifty   years   of  faithful, 


successful  service  has  proved  that  he  learnt  Ixrth  tcstons 
well. 

The  denomination  has  been  productive  of  men  of  the 
noblest  ty()e  of  character — men  with  strong  convictions, 
restless  zeal,  and  n  pa.ssion  for  souls  apostolic  and  - 
unquenchable.  The  names  of  William  O'Bryan,  James 
Thorne,  William  Reed,  Cephas  barker,  .Samuel  Pollard, 
and  others  rise  immediately  before  one's  vision.  These 
are  the  names  of  saintly  and  .sainted  men,  revered  by  all 
Bible  Christians ;  but  great  as  they  were,  revered  as  they 
are  to-day  by  thousands  of  their  spiritual  descendants 
throughout  the  world — for  depth  and  strength  of  character, 
spiritual  vision  and  business  capacity,  power  to  organise  and 
guide,  to  perceive  the  spiritual  beauty  of  Christian  truth  and 
to  proclaim  it  to  the  world— in  a  word,  to  be  a  preacher, 
ecclesiastic,  statesman,  financier,  and  administrator — few,  if 
any,  are  more  worthy  of  esteem,  admiration,  reverence,  and 
love  than  the  name  of  Frederick  William  Bourne. 

W.  J.  M. 


Mark    Rutherford 


I  SHALL  never  forget  the  impression  made  upon  me 
when  I  first  read  "  The  Autobiography  of  Mark 
Rutherford."  I  picked  it  up  in  Edinburgh,  attracted 
mainly  by  its  appearance.  It  was  bound  in  grey  paper, 
with  a  white  label,  and  was  published  by  the  then  famous 
firm  of  Triibner  &  Co.  Triibner's  business  was  mainly 
in  Oriental  books,  but  when  they  did  anything  in  English 
it  was  commonly  well  worth  looking  at.  On  getting  into 
the  train,  I  opened  the  book,  and  was  immediately 
fascinated  by  the  preliminary  poem,  in  which  the  writer 
anticipates  death  and  sums  up  his  history  thus  : 

For  I  was  ever  commonplace, 

Of  genius  never  had  a  trace  ; 

My  thoughts  the  world  have  never  fed, 

Mere  echoes  of  the  book  last  read. 

Passing  on  to  the  prose,  I  at  once  experienced  the 
irresistible  charm  of  the  style.  If  there  are  any  books  of 
this  generation  better  written  than  this,  I  do  not  know 
.them.  There  is  very  little  colour  and  no  apparent  elabora- 
tion, but  the  words  perfectly  fit  the  thought.  The  author 
lis  like  the  painter  who  can  produce  a  perfect  circle.  I  had 
seen  no  style  quite  like  this — a  style  translucent  in  its 
simplicity,  and  yet  incapable  of  any  amendment.  Nor 
was  the  matter  less  noteworthy.  Many  have  written  of 
Dissent,  some  foolishly,  some  ignorantly,  some  spitefully ; 
but  this  writer  wrote  not  only  with  knowledge,  but  with 
linsight.  And  he  dealt  with  life,  laying  bare  its  secret 
iplaces,  and  especially  rendering  with  consummate  skill  the 
imiseries  of  its  dark  hours.  If  there  is  anywhere  a  more 
•wonderful  study  of  melancholia  than  the  first  part  of 
■"  Mark  Rutherford,"  I  have  not  seen  it.  The  book 
.attracted  a  little  attention,  but  not  much,  and  I  found  it 
impossible  to  get  any  clue  to  the  authorship. 

By-andby  the  second  part  appeared,  and  I  read  it  with 
■  even  more  delight  and  wonder  than  the  first.  It  is  perhaps 
the  highest  achievement  of  the  author.  Although  it  may 
.not  be  so  powerful  as  its  predecessor,  it  is  much  rosier, 
more  hopeful,  more  believing,  and  it  is  full  of  a  noble  faith 
.in  a  woman's  pure  affection  as  the  crowning  joy  of  a  career 
otherwise  sordid  and  insignificant.  The  thought  that  runs 
through  it,  and,  indeed,  through  all  the  author's  books  like  a 
thread  of  fire,  is  the  glory  of  a  woman's  love  for  a  man  who  is 
•  of  no  account  as  revealing  the  very  heart  of  God.     I  wrote 


By  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 

many  reviews  of  the  book  in  different  periodicals ;  other  critics 


took  it  up  to  some  extent,  notably  Mr.  H.  D.  Traill,  and  it 
made  a  little  headway.  By  this  time  I  had  a  clue  to  the 
authorship.  A  translation  of  Spinoza's  "  Ethics "  was 
published  by  Messrs.  Triibner,  with  a  preface  by  W.  Hale 
White.  On  reading  this,  I  felt  that  very  certainly  W.  Hale 
White  was  Mark  Rutherford,  and  unexpected  corroboration 
arrived.  About  this  time  Mr.  W.  D.  Howells  wrote  a 
notice  of  the  books  in  Harper's  Monthly,  in  which  he  said 
they  marked  a  new  era  in  fiction.  For  this  cause  I  have 
never  since  that  day  written  a  word  against  Mr.  Howells's 
criticisms,  and  still  am  willing  that  he  should  say  anything  he 
pleases  about  English  writers  provided  he  keeps  true  to  Mark 
Rutherford,  for  one  of  Mark  Rutherford's  distinctions  is  the 
personal  affection  and  admiration  which  he  so  strongly  in- 
spiresin  his  readers.  By-and-by  there  appeared  his  third  book, 
"The  Revolution  in  Tanner's  Lane."  It  is  perhaps  the  closest 
to  his  own  history  of  any  among  the  three,  and  in  scattered 
passages  it  is  the  best  of  all.  The  fault  is  that  it  consists 
of  two  parts  which  are  not  well  put  together.  It  may  be 
described  as  a  study  of  the  sorrows  of  incompatibility.  He 
makes  out,  as  perhaps  no  other  writer  has  ever  made  out, 
that  misery  may  come  from  marriages  in  which  there  is  true 
affection  and  strict  morality,  but  where  there  is  no  genuine 
communion  of  spirit.  This  book  gives  me  a  convenient 
opportunity  of  summarising  the  author's  life. 

Mr.  Hale  White  is  father  to  Mr.  William  White,  the 
original  of  Isaac  Allen  in  "The  Revolution  in  Tanner's 
Lane."  He  was  a  printer  and  bookseller  in  Bedford,  where 
he  commenced  business  about  1829.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  ability  and  force  of  character  ;  for  many  years  he  was 
one  of  the  most  earnest  workers  at  Bunyan  Meeting,  then 
called  the  Old  Meeting ;  was  a  superintendent  of  the  Sunday 
school,  a  village  preacher,  and  one  of  the  trustees.  Bunyan 
Meeting  was  founded  by  the  illustrious  author  of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  who  was  its  first  pastor,  and  was 
lately  ministered  to  by  John  Brown,  one  of  the  leaders  of 
English  Nonconformity  and  author  of  the  best  biography 
of  Bunyan.  Tanner's  Lane  stands  for  Bunyan  Meeting. 
In  political  life  Mr.  White  was  a  great  power  in  the  town. 
At  a  public  meeting  he  could  carry  the  people  with  him, 
and  make  the  Tories  shake  in  their  shoes.  He  had  a  strong 
voice,  a  ringing  oratory,  and  strong  Liberal  convictions,  and 
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was  the  bHe  noire  of  all  Tories  and  Protectionists.  When 
an  attempt  was  made  by  some  narrow-minded  Churchmen 
to  introduce  the  Church  Catechism  into  the  public  schools, 
and  to  make  them  denominational,  he  carried  the  question 
against  them.  In  February,  1848,  his  son,  William  Hale 
White,  joined  the  church  of  Bunyan  Meeting,  and  in  July, 
1848,  was  unanimously  approved  as  a  candidate  for  the 
ministry,  and  recommended  to  Cheshunt  College.  On  the 
establishment  of  New  College  he  appears  to  have  migrated 
thither.  New  College  is  a  leading  theological  seminary  in 
connection  with  the  Congregationalists,  and  has  buildings 
situated  in  St.  John's  Wood.  All  seems  to  have  gone  well 
till  the  close  of  185  i,  when  he  and  two  other  students  fell 
under  the  suspicion  of  the  college  authorities  on  account  of 
their  views  on  inspiration.  Not  much  would  have  been 
thought  of  these  views  at  this  time,  but  their  orthodoxy  was 
very  strict  and  absolutely  predominant.  The  pupils  were 
stubborn,  and  all  three  were  expelled.  In  the  course  of  the 
proceedings  Mr.  White,  senior,  wished  that  the  minister  of 
Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford,  the  Rev.  John  Jukes,  the  original 
of  the  Rev.  John  Broad  in  "  Tanner's  Lane,"  and  the 
Church  should  stand  by  his  son,  and  formally  protest 
against  the  action  of  the  college'  authorities.  Mr.  Jukes, 
however,  belonged  to  the  old  school  of  theologians,  and  his 
sympathies  were  against  the  lad.  From  that  time  and  after 
that  refusal  the  Whites  cherished  a  strong  feeling  of  resent- 
ment against  Mr.  Jukes.  Mr.  Jukes  had,  of  course,  a  perfect 
title  to  his  own  convictions,  and  he  was  technically  within 
his  rights.  But  a  bitter  feeling  towards  him  is  expressed 
in  "  Tanner's  Lane  " — perhaps  too  bitter.  Mr.  Jukes,  I  have 
been  told,  was  by  no  means  a  strong  man  intellectually,  and 
his  sympathies  theologically  were  far  from  broad,  but  he 
was  a  worthy  minister  and  thoroughly  upright.  John 
Broad,  by  the  way,  was  the  name  of  a  Dissenting  minister 
at  Hitchin,  a  town  not  far  from  Bedford. 

After  Mr.  White's  expulsion  from  New  College  the 
Whites  at  Bedford  broke  off  all  connection  with  Bunyan 
Meeting,  and  ultimately  left  off  going  to  any  place  of 
worship  at  all.     Mr.  White  set  up  a  tannery,  which  did  not 


prosper,  and,  fortunately  for  him,  he  obtained  the  position 
of  doorkeeper  to  the  House  of  Commons,  where  he  re- 
mained till, he  was  pensioned  off  about  1880.  He  died  on 
February  26,  1882,  aged  eighty-five.  During  the  time  he 
was  doorkeeper  to  the  House  he  was  widely  known  and 
much  respected  by  the  members.  John  Bright  had  much 
affection  for  him,  and  Mr.  Disraeli  used  often  to  go  to 
White's  private  room  on  the  ground  floor,  and  there  stand 
at  ease  and  talk  with  his  back  to  the  fire.  For  many  years 
Mr.  White  wrote  a  weekly  paper  for  the  Illustrated  Times, 
entitled  "The  Inner  Life  of  the  House  of  Commons,"  a 
pungent,  trenchant  criticism  on  men  and  things. 

Meanwhile  the  future  author  of  "  Mark  Rutherford  " 
had  a  struggle  of  which  not  much  definite  record  survives. 
He  did  much  literary  hack-work,  but  very  little  of  it  is  to 
be  found  under  his  own  name.  In  the  "Imperial  Dictionary 
of  Universal  Biography  "  he  did  such  articles  apparently 
as  the  editor  had  difficulty  in  placing  elsewhere,  his  most 
important  biography  being  one  of  Franklin,  which  is  well 
done,  and  with  much  sympathy.  He  wrote  political  letters 
in  the  Birmingham  Post  and  in  the  Rochdale  Observer.  I 
have  gone  over  these  very  carefully,  and  they  are  admirable 
in  their  way,  breathing  a  strong  spirit  of  sympathy  with 
Liberalism  and  Dissent.  For  some  time  he  was  more  or 
less  connected  with  that  strange  being  John  Chapman,  the 
editor  of  the  Westminster  Review.  The  only  thing  he 
published  separately  was  a  letter  to  George  Jacob  Holyoake 
on  Parliamentary  Reform,  a  most  vigorous  and  trenchant 
bit  of  writing.  He  had  got  a  position  in  the  Admiralty, 
and  kept  rising  until  he  was  able  to  cease  Journalistic  work. 
He  lived  for  a  long  time  in  a  house  built  by  himself  at 
Carshalton,  Surrey,  and  since  his  retirement  from  the  public  I 
service  has  lived  at  Hastings,  at  Crowborough,  and  in  Kent. 

I  should  perhaps  have  mentioned  that  some  of  his  best 
writing  appeared  where  so  much  good  writing  is  buried — in 
the  columns  of  the  Mornitig  Star,  where  he  wrote  a  series 
of  papers  entitled  "  Below  the  Gangway."  If  I  am  not 
mistaken,  a  description  of  his  house  by  himself  appears  in 
the  original  edition  of  Ruskin's  "  Fors  Clavigera." 


The  Followers  of  Jesus 


THE  following  translation  isfromNaumann's  "Gotteshilfe": — 
"  It  came  to  pass  as  they  were  journeying  that  one  said 
unto  Him,  '  I  will  follow  Thee  whithersoever  Thou  goest.'  He 
was  completely  carried  away  with  the  personality  of  Jesus,  and 
forgot  in  his  absolute  enthusiasm  everything  else.  At  this 
moment,  of  what  account  to  him  was  the  father's  farm  with  the 
fig  trees  by  the  running  brooks  ;  and  what  was  to  him  his  loved 
and  pleasant  family  ?  All  that  he  had  was  as  nothing  in  com- 
parison with  Him  Whom  he  loved.  'Thou,  O  Jesus,  art  my 
blessedness  ;  Thou  art  my  very  soul.  Thee  would  I  follow 
wherever  Thou  wilt  go  ;  with  Thee  I  fear  no  evil,  no  storm,  and 
no  wilderness  ;  with  Thee  will  I  go  even  unto  the  end  of  the 
world.'  What  will  Jesus  say  to  him  ?  Will  he  say  '  Come '  ? 
He  says  neither  '  Come '  nor  '  Go  '  !  He  says  to  him,  '  The  foxes 
have  holes,  and  the  birds  of  the  air  have  nests,  but  the  Son  of 
Man  hath  not  where  to  lay  His  head.' 

"  This  is  a  short  but  a  very  full  description  of  life.  He  is 
homeless.  Even  the  beasts  of  the  field  possess  something  that 
He  has  not,  even  a  place  of  which  they  can  say,  '  It  is  mine.' 
He  is  without  place  or  possessions —at  one  time  here,  at  another 
there,  always  a  guest,  a  stranger,  one,  as  it  were,  on  suffer- 
ance, Who  has  no  rights  of  His  own.  Not  that  He  is  always 
in  need.  On  the  contrary,  His  disciples  acknowledge  that  they 
suffered  from  no  daily  want  when  with  Him.  But  He  Who 
knew  the  sorrows  of  humanity  carried  also  the  burdens  of  the 
homeless  ones,  of  all  wanderers  ;  and  at  the  very  moment  of 
enthusiasm  He  asks  the  lovable  young  man  that  comes  to  Him, 
'  Can  you  carry  that  ?'  He  shall  know  at  least  what  he  does 
when  he  goes  with  Him,  for  he  must  uproot  his  very  self.  This 
is  just  Christ's  method  of  caring  for  souls,  that  he  places  men 


before  great  practical  decisions.  A  sentimental  state  of 
blessedness  without  will-power  is  not  the  service  he  requires. 
He  destroys  the  most  intense  enthusiasm  when  He  hopes  to 
draw  one  into  His  work,  and  places  him  before  naked  realities. 
True,  many  will  go  when  they  see  these  realities;  but  it  is  just 
then  that  some  will  stay,  and  these  few  are  the  salt  of  the  earth. 
There  is  to  be  no  holding  back  or  waiting,  but  rather  an  urging 
to  a  true  perception  of  things.  Hast  thou  power  for  self-sacri- 
fice or  not  ?  Yes  or  no  ?  Jesus  did  not  demand  of  all  to  be 
without  a  home,  but  He  does  ask  it  of  a  certain  number  of  His 
disciples.  He  needs  those  who  are  perfectly  detached  ;  whom 
He  can  send  before  kings  and  princes,  who  need  have  no  fears 
of  what  may  be  taken  from  them.  He  needs  men  who  can  say 
to  the  birds  of  the  air,  '  You  have  a  nest,  but  I  have  none,' 
Those  who  so  regard  life  are  His  apostles  and  missionaries. 
If  He   were    to-day  among   us.    He    would   confront  many   a 

Christian  with  a  sharp  '  Either ,'  '  or .'     He  would  not  be 

indulgent  or  yielding,  but  firm  and  decided,  so  as  to  bring  our 
Christianity  more  out  of  feelings  into  deeds.  He  would  demand 
of  some  to  give  examples  of  joyful  self-denial,  so  that  the 
multitude  might  be  awakened  out  of  self-seeking  by  means  of 
their  self-sacrifice.  Perhaps  he  would  found  a  band  of  disciples 
composed  of  young  people,  who  would  serve  Him  alone  in  the 
persons  of  the  least  of  His  followers.  Certain  it  is  that  he  would 
disturb  the  comfortable  religious  life  by  the  mighty  energy  of 
His  spirit.  He  would  not  say,  'Thou  shall';  He  would  say 
simply,  '  I  am  without  home,  without  possession,  without 
security,  less  cared  for  than  fox  or  bird,  and  yet  I  would  not  be 
other  than  I  am.'  Thus  would  He  speak  ;  and  we  would  learn 
to  pray,  '  Lord,  show  us  Thy  way.' " 

R. 
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Past  and  Present  of  Westminster  Chapel 

Samuel  Martin — Henry  Simon — G.  Campbell  Morgan 


IT  was  a  favourite  idea  in  the  Middle  Ages  that  the 
Church  militant  might  supplement  its  own  imperfect 
tfiforts  from  the  "  treasury  of  merit  "  provided  by  the  good 
deeds  of  old  saints  and  of  the  holiest  amongst  living  men. 
This  thought,  divested  of  its  superstitious  associations,  has 
a  meaning  for  all  time.  Nonconformist  places  of  worship, 
although  they  have  no  chests  full  of  rare  vestments  and 
jewels,  can  fall  back  on  legacies  bequeathed  from  other 
days,  treasures  of  faith  and  courage  and  patience.  In 
actual  date  Westminster  is  one  of  the  younger  London 
Free  Churches,  but  its 
spiritual  memories  are 
so  abundant,  its  social 
enterprise  has  been  so 
nobly  daring,  that  its 
age  cannot  be  measured 
by  years.  Churches, 
like  men,  may  "  in  a 
short  time  fulfil  a  long 
time." 

The  building  known 
as  Westminster  Chapel 
was  erected  in  1841. 
The  money  was  found 
by  the  "  Metropolis 
Chapel  Building  P'und 
Association."  The  old 
Westminster  Hospital 
formerly  stood  on  this 
site.  There  are  few 
now  who  can  remember 
the  ceremony  of  May  6, 
1841,  when  the  founda- 
tion stone  was  laid  by 
Mr.  Charles  Hindley, 
M.P.  The  stone  of  the 
present  building  was 
laid  by  Sir  Francis 
Crossley,  Bart.,  M.P. 
The  nucleus  of  the 
original  membership 
consisted  of  twenty-two 
persons  only,  and  the 
position  of  the  trustees 
must  have  been  an 
anxious  one.  The 
prospects  of  the  future 
depended,  humanly 
speaking,  on  the  man 
who  might  be  called 
to  the  pastorate.  An 
invitation  was  sent  to  ttie  Rev.  Newman  Hall,  and  was 
declined,  as  was  also  a  proposal  that  he  should  occupy 
the  pulpit  for  six  months. 

In  May,  1842,  the  Rev.  Samuel  Martin,  then  of 
Cheltenham,  preached  on  three  Sundays,  and  so  delighted 
the  congregation  that  he  received  a  very  cordial  invitation, 
and  began  his  work  as  pastor  in  September,  1842.  For 
more  than  thirty  years  he  occupied  the  pulpit  with  ever- 
growing influence  and  reputation,  and  when  he  passed 
away,    on    July   6,    1878,   in    his    sixty-first    year,   it    was 
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generally  recognised  that  no  Christian  minister  of  the 
generation  had  left  behind  him  a  name  more  honoured 
and  beloved. 

Notes  on  Samuel  Martin's  Life 

Samuel  Martin  was  the  son  of  a  shipwright,  and  was 
lx)rn  at  Woolwich  in  1817.  His  mother  was  a  woman  of 
conspicuous  piety,  whose  wish  it  was  that  he  should  enter 
the  ministry.  What  Mr.  Martin  thought  of  her  is  shown  in 
the  dedication  to  his  first  volume  of  sermons,  published  in 

1845,  '"  Twelve  Dis- 
courses to  Youth,"  with 
an  introduction  by  John 
Angell  James.  This  is 
the  inscription : — 

To  the  memory  of 
the  Author's  mother  this 
volume  is  dedicated.  The 
principles  therein  con- 
tained, were  illustrated 
by  her  life  -were  seen  in 
the  manner  of  her  early 
death — were  declared  by 
her  instructions  —  and 
were  given  to  the  Author 
in  his  childhood,  by  God's 
use  of  her  maternal 
efforts,  and  in  answer  to 
her  fervent  prayers. 

Her  memory  is  yet 
fragrant  and  blessed  ! 
That  this  tribute  may 
help  to  perpetuate  the 
recollection  of  her  work, 
is  the  heart's  desire  of  her 
orphan  son. 

Mr.  Martin  owed 
much  to  his  minister, 
the  Rev.  Thomas  James, 
pastor  of  the  Church 
which  met  in  Salem 
Chapel,  Woolwich,  and 
later  on  Secretary  to 
the  Irish  Evangelical 
Society.  His  second 
volume  of  sermons  was 
inscribed  to  Mr.  James, 
as  follows : 

MV  DE.^R  AND  FAITH- 
FUL Friend,— 

Allow  me  to  dedi- 
cate this  little  volume 
to  you.  As  the  successor 
of  the  late  Rev.  W.  Percy,  in  the  pastoral  charge  of  the 
Church  at  Salem  Chapel,  you  became  the  pastor  of  my 
beloved  and  now  sainted  mother,  and  the  minister  and  friend 
of  my  own  childhood.  To  my  mother's  memory  the  first  volume 
of  my  "Discourses  to  Youth"  is  dedicated ;  and  what  inscription 
of  this  second  volume  is  so  suitable  as  its  dedication  to  you  ? 
Beside  your  being  associated  with  my  mother's  life— with  her 
sick-bed,  and  with  the  committal  of  her  body  to  the  grave— it 
was  in  your  Sabbath  School  that  I  first  attempted  to  teach  and 
to  preach  — in  your  Missionary  Association  I  first  caught  the 
missionary  spirit— in  the  meetings  6f  your  church  for  prayer  1 
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first  led  the 
devotions  of 
others  ;— a  n  d 
when  after  the 
lapse  of  six 
years'  absence 
from  my  native 
town,  our  inter- 
course was  re- 
newed  —  you 
guided  me  with 
a  course  of  pre- 
paration for  the 
ministry,  and 
from  that  time 
till  now,  you  have 
been  true  in  your 
sympathy  to  the 
prosperities  of 
my  ministry,  to 
the  trials  of 
my  personal  and 
domestic  circum- 
stances. We  are 
commanded  t  o 
"remember  those 
who  have  had 
rule  over  us";  in  obedience  to  this  precept,  for  reasons 
already  assigned,  and  for  kindred  considerations  to  you, 
This  volume  is  inscribed  by 

Your  grateful  and  affectionate 

Friend. 

Samuel  Martin's  father  destined  his  clever  boy  for  the 
architect's  profession,  and  at  the  age  of  twelve  sent  him  to 
London  to  be  trained  in  an  architect's  office.  He  did  not 
find  the  work  congenial,  and  returned  to  Woolwich  in 
September,  1835,  ^"^  soon  afterwards  was  entered  as  a 
student  in  Western  College,  which  was  then  at  Exeter.  His 
mind  was  turned  towards  the  labours  of  the  foreign  field. 
In  1838  he  was  appointed  to  a  station  at  Chittur,  in  Madras. 
His  health  was  delicate,  and  in  the  following  February  the 
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directors  of  the  London  Missionary  Society  decided  that  he 
was  not  strong  enough  to  endure  a  tropical  climate.  He 
accepted  the  charge  of  Highbury  Chapel,  Cheltenham, 
where  in  three  years  he  increased  the  congregation  fourfold, 
and  paid  off  a  considerable  debt. 

The  call  to  London  was  the  opportunity  of  his  life,  and 
his  great  abilities  quickly  attracted  large  congregations  to 
Westminster.  Amongst  his  co-workers  and  friends  during 
his  long  ministry  were  Charles  Hindley,  Edward  Miall, 
Judge  Payne,  Samuel  Morley,  Sir  Titus  Salt,  Charles  Douglas 
Fox,  Robert  Mudie,  John  Tudor,  and  Charles  de  Selincourt. 
They  were  drawn  to  Mr.  Martin  by  his  rare  spirituality,  by 
the  depth  and  tenderness  of  his  nature,  and  by  his  con- 
spicuous intellectual  power.  There  was  no  pomposity 
in  his  character — he  was  never  Dr.  Martin.  Titles  of  all 
kinds  he  held  in  aversion,  and  would  not  wear  a  pulpit 
gown,  except  at 
weddings  and 
funerals.  He 
was  a  man,  says 
one  of  his  old 
friends,  with 
whom  no  one 
would  presume 
to  take  a  liberty. 
Light  jests  were 
impossible  in  his 
presence.  Dig- 
nity, which  is  so 
conspicuous  a 
mark  of  his 
printed  sermon.s, 
seemed  to 
breathe  from 
the  character  of 
the  man. 

Samuel  Mar- 
tin's prayers  were 
very  beautiful. 
Our  readers  may 
like  to  haveithe  following  specimens  of  his  pulpit  petitions, 
which  are  copied  from  a  little  manuscript  volume: 

We  thank  Thee,  Father,  Son,  and  Holy  Spirit,  for  our 
salvation  ;  we  thank  Thee,  the  One  God,  for  Thy  blessings  to 
us.  May  we  not  only  feel  Thee  near  us,  but  hear  Thee  saying, 
"  I  have  not  called  thee  servant,  but  friend,"  and  may  we  not 
shrink  from  the  contemplation,  owing  to  our  unworthiness, 
but  be  aided  by  Thy  Spirit,  to  realise  and  understand  what 
it  is  to  be  Thy  friends,  and  to  know  that  we  are  the  friends 
of  Christ.  By  taking  away  sin,  dry  up  the  fountain  of 
sorrow. 

Grant  unto  us  the  spirit  of  intense  sympathy  for  all  sufferers. 
May  we  do  our  utmost  to  wipe  away  tears  from  off  all 
faces. 

Wherever  we  walk,  may  we  walk  with  God. 

May  we  realise  how  open  and  clear  thou  hast  made  the 
way  to  the  footstool  of  Thy  Throne  of  Grace. 

Bless  our  fellow  Christians  everywhere.  Thou  seest  them 
scattered  over  the  wide  earth  :  some  alone,  others  in  large 
numbers.  Wherever  they  are,  there  be  Thou,  Thou  their 
helper,  that  they  may  not  want.  Hear  the  secret  intercessions 
of  Thy  Church. 

Be  Thou  the  end  of  life  to  us,  be  Thou  the  source  and 
spring  of  life,  be  Thou  all  in  all  to  us. 

Attract  us  strongly  that  we  may  live  near  Thee.  May  our 
ends,  objects,  and  desires  be  as  Thine  own.  This  is  a  gloriously 
high  aim,  but  we  can  attain  to  it  if  Thou  dost  lift  us  up.  Raise 
us  by  Thy  Holy  Spirit  now. 

May  our  cares  never  become  anxieties.  May  our  careful- 
ness never  reach  anxiety,  dividing  and  distracting  the  mind. 
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Let  none  of  Thy  precious  gifts  be  snares  to  us.     May  they  all 
help  us  to  serve  and  honour  Thee. 

There  are  some  things  in  which  we  cannot  make  progress  ; 
but  we  ask  that  we  may  make  progress  in  acquaintance  with 
the  unsearchable  riches  of  Christ. 

When  Samuel  Martin  first  went  to  Westminster,  the 
building  seated  fifteen  hundred  persons.  The  sphere  was 
a  difficult  one,  and  Mr.  Martin  maintained  himself  only  by 
constant  and  arduous  labour.      He  seldom   went  out  of 


London,  and  in  some  ye.irs  would  content  himself  with  a 
holiday  in  the  northern  suburb.s.  He  quickly  won  a  place 
amongst  the  foremost  Nonconformists  of  his  time,  became  a 
favourite  lecturer  for  the  Y.M.C.A.,  and  a  welcome  speaker 
at  the  Annual  Assembly  of  the  Union.  At  the  age  of 
forty-two  he  declined  a  call  to  Pitt  Street  Chapel,  Sydney, 
New  South  Wales.  He  was  Chairman  of  the  Congre- 
gational Union  in  1862.  His  social  labours  can  only  be 
described  as  tremendous.     He  founded  large  Sunday  and 
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day  schools  behind  the  chapel,  established  branch  Sunday 
schools  and  Ragged  Schools  in  many  of  the  poorest  parts  of 
Westminster,  and  opened  a  home  for  outcast  boys  in  Smith 
Street.  The  poorest  classes  of  London  workers,  such  as 
cab  washers,  were  invited  to  meetings  and  suppers. 

Mr.  Martin  had  a  natural  gift  and  predilection  for  social 
service.  In  1851  he  delivered  his  famous  lecture,  "  True 
Christianity — Pure  Socialism."  The  text  he  chose  was 
1  Cor.  X.  24,  "  Let  no  man  seek  his  own,  but  every  man 
another's  wealth."  In  his  individual  life  Mr.  Martin  obeyed 
the  Apostle's  injunction  to  the  letter.  He  made  a 
rule  of  never  saving  a  penny  out  of  his  salary,  but  gave 
away  everything  that  could  be  spared  from  his  modest 
family  expenses.  Looking  over  the  lecture,  one  cannot  but 
feel  that  many  of  the  evils  which  Mr.  Martin  deplored  are 
still  in  existence  amongst  us  after  fifty  years.  His  strong 
attack  on  the  sweating  system  would  be  appropriate  even 
now.  Mr.  Martin  spoke  of  what  he  knew  when  he  uttered 
the  following  reproach  : 

The  manufacturer  wears  out  the  God-made  and  God-like 
beings  in  his  factory  with  far  less  concern  than  he  consumes 
materials  or  impairs 
his  machinery  ;  and 
the  factory  operative 
regards  his  master  as 
the  Satan  of  all  his 
rights  and  hopes,  his 
comforts  and  joys. 
Commercial  com- 
panies and  trading 
associations  commit 
deeds  and  fraud 
which  no  individual 
in  the  management 
would  come  forward 
and  own.  Benevolent 
and  even  religious 
societies  are  not  free 
from  the  guilt  of 
cooking  accounts, 
jobbing,  and  place- 
making  in  the  ap- 
pointment of  agents 
and  officers.  In  the 
workhouse  and  in  the 
prison,  in  the  hospital 
and  in  the  public 
school,  there  are  the 
selfish  intrigues  of  a 
petty  state." 

In  some  of  these 
points  there  has 
been  vast  improve- 
ment since  Samuel 
Martin's  time,  but 
the  failure  of  the 
Liberator  some  ten 
years  after  his  death 
showed  how  neces- 
sary were  his  solemn 
warnings  against 
financial  fraud. 


The  Slums  of 
Westminster 

Amongst  the 
worst  slums  of 
Westminster  M  r  . 
Martin,  with  his 
splendid     body     of 


workers,  accomplished  a  permanent  improvement.  Those 
who  want  to  know  what  Westminster  was  like  fifty  years 
ago  should  read  "  A  Place  of  Repentance,"  published  by 
James  Nisbet  &  Co.  in  1852.  Writing  of  the  work 
amongst  poor  lads,  Mr.  Martin  tells  that  a  large  room 
was  taken  at  28,  St.  Ann's  Street,'  and  rented  for  three 
shillings  a  week. 

The  character  of  this  house  involved  fresh  denial.  Every 
room  was  tenanted  by  thieves  and  other  characters,  both  male 
and  female,  of  the  lowest  and  most  depraved  description.  The 
street  door  had  not  been  closed,  either  day  or  night,  during 
several  years.  The  natural  silence  of  the  night  was  broken  by 
incessant  quarrelling  and  fighting;  and  sometimes  the  riot  in  a 
single  room  required  three  or  four  policemen  to  quell  it.  The 
suitability  of  this  apartment,  in  all  other  respects,  was  the  object 
for  renting  it,  and  the  dangers  arising  to  the  lads  from  the  other 
inmates  were  warded  off  by  their  kind  guardian  leaving  his 
own  family,  and  sleeping  in  the  same  apartment  as  the  lads. 
This  he  did  for  the  space  of  three  months.  Sleep  was  generally 
impossible  to  him,  but  his  presence  preserved  the  needful 
separation  between  his  charge  and  the  other  lodgers  :  and  he 
was  often  useful  in  quelling  the  almost  hourly  riots  occurring 
in  the  house.     While  here  the  Asiatic  cholera  attacked  one  of 

the  lodgers,  but  the 
lads  were  preserved, 
and  their  benefactor 
quieted  his  fears  by 
trust  in  his  God. 

Criminals  of  an 
abandoned  type 
were  not  afraid  to 
come  for  help  to 
Mr.  Martin's  insti- 
tute. He  mentions 
that  the  murderer 
Levi  Harwood,  who 
was  executed  at 
Horsemonger  Lane 
Gaol  for  murder, 
had  before  that 
deed  of  blood,  and 
the  robbery  which 
led  to  it,  applied 
again  and  again 
to  the  institute 
for  admission.  Had 
it  been  possible  to 
take  him  in,  Mr. 
Martin  felt  for  ever 
afterwards  that  he 
might  have  been 
set  in  the  path  of 
reformation. 


Oh  !  let  us  not  call 
the  nation  Christian 
while  one  of  our  own 
prisons  in  Middlesex 
at  this  hour  contains 
a  thousand  of  our 
countrymen,  and 
while  another  prison 
within  a  quarter  of  a 
mile  of  the  dwelling 
in  which  the  author 
writes  encloses  three 
hundred  criminals 
under  twenty  years 
of  age. 

Wherever  he 
went,  at  work  or  on 
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holiday,  Mr.  Martin  was  planning  new  benefits  for  his 
poor  people.  Some  of  the  most  eloquent  passages  in  his 
writings  are  inspired  by  his  passion  for  raising  the  sunken 
thousands  of  Westminster.  Take,  for  instance,  this  para- 
graph from  "  A  Place  of  Repentance  "  : 

In  a  tour  through  Switzerland  in  the  autumn  of  1851  the 
author  visited  the  Falls  of  the  Aar,  which,  on  account  of 
height,  the  quantity  and  force  of  the  water,  the  gloom  of  the 
gorge  into  which  the  river  precipitates  itself,  and  the  wild 
character  of  the  scenery  around,  is  perhaps  the  finest  cataract 
in  Switzerland.  Standing  on  a  bridge  which  spanned  the 
abyss,  the  author  saw  a  triple  iris  formed  by  the  shining  of  the 
sun  on  the  spray  of  the  cataract  ;  and  he  was  intensely  in- 
terested by  beholding  one  of  these  brilliant  bows  in  the  lowest 
depth  of  the  gorge,  the  sun  being  at  the  time  in  a  position  to 
send  his  rays  upon  the  boiling  surge  in  the  remote  depths  of 
the  abyss.  As  he  gazed  upon  this  splendid  scene  he  involun- 
tarily quoted  the  first  words 
of  the  130th  Psalm,  "  Out  OF 
THK  Depths  have  I  cried 
unto  Thee,  O  Lord."  And 
he  was  reminded  by  analogy 
of  nature  of  the  following 
truths  :  First,  there  is  no  state 
of  humanitv  so  low  but  that 
it  is  visited  by r  the  beams  of 
the  promises  of  Divine  mercy, 
and  especially  by  the  rays  of 
the  Sun  of  Righteousness  fi.xed 
in  this  world  to  remove  the 
grossest  darkness  of  .the 
people ;  and,  secondly,  that 
the  human  soul,  when  brought 
into  contact  with  these  heal- 
ing beams,  presents  ground 
for  hope  that  from  the  most 
degraded  position  human 
nature  may  be  completely 
redeemed.  A  bow  of  promise 
and  of  hope  spans  the 
darkest  moral  abyss,  and 
chastens  the  fiercest  outrush- 
ings  of  human  crime.  And 
he  who  stands  where  in 
Christian  midday  he  can 
observe  the  meeting-points  of 
human  guilt  and  Divine 
mercy,  will  of  no  fellow-sinner 
«ver  despair. 

The  worst  slums  lying 
between  the  chapel  and 
Westminster  Abbey  have 
now  almost  disappeared  to 
make  way  for  offices,  work- 
men's dwellings,  and  more  expensive  residential 
Only  a  few  of  those  who  helped  Mr.  Martin  in  his  social 
efforts  still  survive.  One  of  his  most  earnest  helpers  was 
the  late  Charles  de  Selincourt,  who  afterwards  guided  the 
Church  so  admirably  during  the  dark  seven  years  of  its 
pilgrimage  without  a  pastor.  No  fewer  than  twenty-nine 
members  left  Westminster  up  to  1874,  having  accepted 
pastorates  or  been  ordained  for  the  ministry. 

So  noted  was  Mr.  Martin's  position  that  in  1863  the 
congregation  found  it  necessary  to  enlarge  the  building. 
There  were  four  hundred  persons  waiting  at  that  time  for 
sittings.  It  was  ultimately  decided  to  rebuild,  and  the  new 
building  was  opened  on  July  6th,  1865.  Its  scale  is,  per- 
haps, a  little  too  magnificent,  and  I  learn  from  old  members 
I  that  the  top  gallery  was  never  filled  even  in  Mr.  Martin's 
lifetime.  There  are  seats  in  the  present  building  for  more 
than  2,500  worshippers.  When  this  noble  scheme  was 
accomplished,  Mr.    Martin   was   still  in  the  prime  of  life, 


his  energy  was  unbounded,  and  it  was  largely  owing  to  hi.s 
own  personal  effort  that  the  sum  of  ^17,000  was  collected 
for  the  new  building.  After  1875  his  strength  began  to 
decline.  It  was  necessary  to  .secure  help  from  a.ssistant 
ministers,  amongst  whom  were  the  Rev.  Edward  Cecil  and 
the  Rev.  Ambrose  D.  Spong ;  and  eventually  the  Church 
elected  the  Rev.  Henry  Simon  as  co-pastor.  The  two  men 
were  perfectly  suited  to  each  other,  and  they  worked  happily 
together  until  Mr.  Martin's  death. 

Here  is  the  letter  in  which  Mr.  Martin  announced  his 
resignation : — 

Mv  DEAR  Friends, — 

You  are  not  unprepared  for  the   communication   which 

I   now   make  to  you,   and   which   is  made  with    feelings,   the 

force  and  tenderness  of  which  I  cannot  by  any  words  express. 

The  Church  of  which  you  are  members  was  formed  October 

4,  1841. 

I  became  Pastor  in  July, 
1842,  and  have  thus  spent 
more  than  thirty-five  years 
in  your  service. 

The  steady  decline  of 
health  and  strength  compels 
me  now  to  resign  my  post. 

I  accepted  the  pastoral 
office,  not  for  the  sake  of  the 
office,  but  for  the  sake  of 
the  work  and  service  con- 
nected with  it,  and  now  that 
I  can  no  longer  do  the  work, 
I  resign  the  office. 

I  have  as  much  consola- 
tion as  is  possible  in  such  a 
trial,  yet  the  separation  is 
very  painful,  as  it  blights 
some  of  my  fondest  hopes. 
1  had  looked  forward  to  work- 
ing for  you,  and  with  you, 
until  I  died  ;  but  this  does 
not  seem  to  be  the  will  of 
the  Master,  and  to  adopt  His 
will  as  mine  is  my  desire  and 
endeavour  day  by  day.  I 
can  never  fully  represent  His 
goodness  to  me,  and  it  would 
be  strangely  inconsistent  if  I 
did  not  say,  "Thy  will  be 
done." 

It  is  not  for  me  to  speak 
of  myself  or  of  my  work : 
this  would  be  contrary  to  my 
long  -  cherished  habit  of 
silence,  and  out  of  harmony 
with  the  temper  of  my  mind. 
How  ardently  I  wish  that  I  could  meet  you  again,  and  speak 
to  you  on  the  many  topics  which  the  occasion  of  my  resignation 
suggests  ;  but  my  strength  is  below  the  demand  which  such 
an  effiart  would  make  upon  me. 

In  parting  from  you,  I  do  not  leave  you  without  a  pastor ; 
a  year  and  a  half  ago  you  chose  for  me  a  colleague,  and  for 
yourselves  a  second  pastor,  with  whom  I  have  had  sacred 
fellowship,  and  from  whom  I  h.-ive  experienced  most  hearty 
co-operation.  He  will  be  your  sole  pastor  now  that  I  retire. 
May  God  be  an  ever-open,  ever-flowing  fountain  of  blessing  to 
him  and  to  you  all,  every  hour  of  every  day.  "  Greatly 
beloved,  fear  not,  peace  be  unto  thee  ;  be  strong  !  yea,  be 
strong  I " 

I  cannot  close  this  letter  without  recognising  my  large 
obligations  to  our  highly  esteemed  brethren  the  Deacons,  who 
for  so  many  years  have  been  my  faithful  helpers,  not  in  word 
only,  but  also  in  deed  and  in  truth. 

My  heart  is  full  of  gratitude  to  them,  and  to  you  all,  for 

the    love    and   confidence   you   have    manifested   toward    me. 

Our  friendship  will  not  die,  but  will  flourish  in  immortal  life. 

"Finally,    brethren,    farewell.      Be    perfect,    be    of   good 
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comfort,  be  of  one  mind,  live  in  peace,  and  the  God  of  love  and 
of  peace  shall  be  with  you." 

Thou  Shalt  lead  this  flock  to  My  feet  no  more, 

Said  Jehovah,  from  whom  my  charge  I  bore  ; 

I  bow— I  would  not  the  thought  awaken 

Why  the  pastoral  staff  from  my  hand  is  taken. 

Gladly  I  bore  it  in  days  that  are  flown, 

The  pastor  and  flock  familiar  had  grown  ; 

We  had  wandered  long  through  many  a  land, 

Yet,  yet  has  the  shepherd's  staff'  fall'n  from  my  hand. 

Warm  gushed  the  tear  to  my  quivering  eye, 

And  bowed  my  sad  spirit  mournfully  ; 

Yet  saw  I   Himself  on  the  thorny  way, 

His  Shepherd's  staff  down  at  the  fearful  cross  lay. 

Seems  it  right  to  Thee,   my  Father  God  — 

Then  I  weep  no  more,  but  I  bless  the  rod. 

Again  I  say,  Farewell.      The  Lord  bless  you  and  keep  you. 

A  resolution  expressing  sorrow  and  sympathy  was 
carried  unanimously  at  a  special  Church  Meeting  held  in 
October,  1877,  under  the  Rev.  Henry  Simon.  Mr.  Martin 
was  requested  to  remain  Honorary  Pastor  until  the  end  of 
his  days,  and  in  a  second  letter  he  cordially  accepted  the 
proposal.  His  last  words  about  Mr.  Simon  were  :  "  If  I 
might  venture  to  exhort  you,  I  would  say,  encourage  him. 
Let  the  sunshine  of  your  Christian  love  make  his  heart  glad 
and  strong." 

To  the  close  of  his  life  Mr.  Martin  took  a  interest  in 
the  services  of  the  Church,  and  would  ask  week  by  week 
what  hymns  had  been  sung  and  what  chapters  read. 
There  are  many  at  Westminster  who  can  still  recall  his 
funeral  day  in  July,  1878.  His  friend  the  Rev.  Joshua 
Harrison  gave  the  memorial  address,  and  Dean  Stanley, 
an  old  and  true  friend,  pronounced  the  Benediction. 
Amongst  those  in  the  crowded  audience  were  the  Earl  of 
Shaftesbury  and  Canon  Farrar. 

The  Rev.  Henry  Simon 

For  nine  years  Mr.  Simon  remained  sole  pastor  of 
Westminster.  In  1887  he  received  a  very  pressing  invitation 
from  his  former  congregation  at  Harecourt,  Canonbury,  and 
decided  to  resign  the  charge  at  Westminster.  Mr.  Simon's 
farewell  letter  contains  interesting  passages.     He  wrote  : 

It  is  a  matter  of  profound  thankfulness  to  me  that, 
notwithstanding  the  tendency  which  has  long  existed  for 
friends  to  leave  us  for  the  suburbs,  the  activities  of  the 
Church  have  not  only  maintained  their  vigour,  but  have  shown 
a  disposition  to  increase  and  strengthen. 

He  gives  no  special  reason  for  his  retirement,  but  we 
may  assume  that  he  had  felt  the  work  too  heavy.  Mr. 
Simon  only  lived  five  years  after  his  removal  to  Canonbury. 


He  was  greatly  beloved  in  both  congregations,  and  the 
affectionate  farewell  letter  from  the  Westminster  friends  has 
the  unmistakable  ring  of  sincerity. 

From  1887  to  1894  the  Church  was  without  any  settled 
pastor.  Every  preacher  who  was  thought  suitable  was  in 
due  course  invited,  and  Dr.  Parker  said  at  one  meeting  that 
the  congregation  had  asked  every  minister  except  himself. 
A  strong  effort  was  made  to  establish  a  central  preaching 
station,  the  idea  being  that  leading  ministers  should  be 
invited  to  take  up  their  residence  for  two  months  each. 
Later  on  a  strong  but  ineffectual  effort  was  made  to  secure 
Dr.  Morton. 

The  Rev.  W.  E.  Hurndall,  M.A.,  became  pastor  in  1894, 
but  died,  owing  to  an  accident,  in  the  following  year.  The 
Rev.  Richard  Westrope  was  elected  pastor  in  1896,  and 
resigned  in   1902. 

Since  that  date  Westminster  has  been  waiting  and  watch- 
ing for  a  permanent  leader.  Services  have  been  conducted 
from  time  to  time  by  popular  American  divines,  such  as 
Dr.  Pentecost  and  the  late  Dr.  Lorimer,  and  the  congrega- 
tions have  at  times  been  so  large  as  to  convince  the 
managers  that,  with  an  able  preacher,  Westminster  might 
regain  its  old  pre-eminence. 

Dr.  G.  Campbell  Morgan 

I  do  not  know  who  was  the  first  to  propose  Dr.  Campbell 
Morgan,  but  all  eyes  had  long  been  turned  upon  him,  though 
few  dared  to  hope  that  he  would  leave  his  important  sphere 
in  America  to  undertake  what  seemed  a  forlorn  hope. 
There  was,  therefore,  great  gladness  in  the  singing  of  the 
Doxology  on  the  Sunday  when  Dr.  Morgan  announced  that 
he  had  accepted  the  invitation.  It  was  an  open  secret  that  the 
managers  of  Westminster  Chapel  had  no  other  candidate  in 
view  if  he  had  declined  their  offer,  and  his  refusal  might 
have  had  the  strange  and  melancholy  result  of  closing 
Samuel  Martin's  church.  "  I  have  no  programme  to  put 
before  you,"  said  the  minister-elect :  "  we  shall  advance  one 
step  at  a  time  "  ;  and  he  added  that,  as  the  Church  has  no 
endowments,  generous  giving  was  especially  desired. 

Dr.  Morgan  and  his  colleague,  the  Rev.  Albert  Swift, 
enter  on  their  duties  amidst  the  hopes  and  prayers  of 
thousands  of  Christians  who  have  no  direct  connection  with 
the  congregation.  Dr.  Morgan  has  chosen  a  difficult  and 
trying  position  when  he  might  have  preferred  an  easy  popu- 
larity and  the  applause  of  ever-changing  multitudes.  It  is 
deeds  like  his  which  Britons  love.  If  health  and  strength 
are  granted  him,  Westminster  may  soon  become  one  of  the 
great  world-shrines  of  Nonconformity. 


Who  shall  separate  Us  ?, 

BY  REV.  MARK  GUY  PEARSE 


THE  Cross  of  Christ  is  the  glorious  revelation  of  God's  love 
to  the  world.  It  is  more  than  that :  it  focusses  the 
infinite  love  and  throws  it  burning  and  transforming  upon  the 
heart  that  bows  beneath  it.  It  is  ours  and  all  our  own.  The  love 
that  endured  disgrace  and  poverty  and  pain  could  only  be  for 
such  as  we  are.  Now  it  is  ours  to  ask  this  question  with  a  bold- 
ness triumphant  as  His  of  old,  "  Who  shall  separate  us  from  the 
love  of  Christ  ?  " 

Let  us  find  in  this  love  all  that  the  Apostle  did,  seeing  it  is 
ours  as  it  was  his.  He  rose  up  in  it  ever  strong  for  victory, 
ready  for  any  condition  and  any  circumstances.  He  challenged 
and  defied  all  forces  that  could  oppose  him  as  he  felt  the  glowing 
love  of  Christ  within  the  soul.  He  put  that  love  as  if  to  every 
possible  test,  and  in  it  found  himself  ever  triumphant.  See  this 
man  as  he  stands  and  looks  forth  upon  his  foes.  Surely  never 
was  man  faced  by  so  threatening  and  terrible  a  host.  There  is 
Tribulation,  a  giant  stained  with  blood,  the  flail  upon  his 
shoulder,  threshing  men  and  women  as  the  thresherthreshes  corn. 


There  is  Distress  stripping  life  of  all  that  gladdens  it.  There  is 
Persecution,  leading  on  his  accursed  crew,  prison,  torture,  out- 
rage, agony.  There  is  Famine,  gaunt  and  hollow-eyed,  blighting 
with  her  breath  and  bringing  in  her  train  a  hundred  forms  of  ill. 
There  is  Death  with  his  terrors.  And  all  the  air  is  filled  with 
legions  of  Principalities  and  Powers  that  fight  against  him. 

Turning  from  them  for  a  moment  Paul  glances  upward. 
One  sight  of  that  Face  and  they  are  all  forgotten.  .A  whisper 
of  the  Master's  love,  and  these  forces  are  made  powerless  ;  one 
touch  of  that  Hand,  and  they  are  gone.  Then  all  the  heart 
within  Him  bursts  with  rapturous  triumph.  In  all  these  things 
we  are  more  than  conquerors  through  Him  that  loved  us,  for  I 
am  persuaded  that  neither  death  nor  life,  nor  angels  nor  princi- 
palities, nor  things  present,  nor  things  to  come,  nor  powers,  nor 
heights,  nor  depth,  nor  any  other  creature  shall  be  able  to 
separate  us  from  the  love  of  God  which  is  in  Christ  Jesus  our 
Lord.  It  is  the  voice  of  this  love  so  wonderful,  so  infinite,  so 
abiding  that  speaks  to  us  every  one. 
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BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 


WITH  such  breathless  rapidity  do  the  sands  run 
through  the  hour-glass  of  modern-day  life  that 
ahnost  every  announcement  of  supernumeraryship  and 
retirement  conies  with  the  sting  of  a  surprise.  It  seems 
l)ut  the  day  before  yesterday  since  the  present  writer  was 
an  enchanted  listener  to  the  brilliant  expositions  and  dis- 
sertations of  a  certain  theological  professor  in  Birmingham, 
and  but  yesterday  since  this  pen  was  hailing  the  election 
10  the  chair  of  the 
Wesleyan  Methodist 
Conference  of  that 
same  professor,  and 
predicting  that  the 
coming  year  of  official 
life  would  probably 
add  to  his  hero  just 
that  completing  touch 
of  passion  which  that 
otherwise  rounded 
equipment  seemed — 
at  least  to  him — to 
need.  Now  it  is  three 
months  past  since  the 
Kev.  F.  W.  Macdonald 
applied  to  the  Con- 
ference at  Sheffield  for 
the  Methodist  Chiitern 
Hundreds,  and  begged 
leave  to  retire  "after 
forty  -  two  strenuous 
years."  Unhappily, 
therefore,  the  time  is 
a  fitting  one  for  taking 
asomewhat  lengthened 
view  of  the  career  of 
one  of  the  most  widely 
known  and  deservedly 
admired  of  the  present 
generation  of  Wesleyan 
ministers. 

The  least  careful 
glance  at  that  career  in 
perspective  produces 
one  sure  judgment — 
it  is  a  career  upon 
which  fortune  has  al- 
most invariably  smiled.  So  far  at  least  as  the  outer  world 
knows,  the  sky  above  Mr.  Macdonald's  head  has  been  one 
of  unflecked  blue.  Fortunate  in  his  parentage,  fortunate  in 
his  birth-gifts,  fortunate  in  his  marriage,  uniquely  fortunate 
in  his  brothers-in-law,  fortunate  in  the  spheres  allotted  to 
him,  most  fortunate  in  the  winning  of  fame  and  name — 
the  sky-blueness  becomes  positively  monotonous.  Some- 
thing of  the  same  rebellion  against  this  partiality  of  lenient 
fate  and  favouritism  of  nature  and  circumstance  takes 
|K)ssession  of  one  as  when  scanning  the  greater  and  even 
more  cloudlessly  blue  heavens  that  spanned  the  life  of 
Phillips  Brooks  of  America.  One  pines  for  a  defeat,  hungers 
for  a  storm,  searches  with  envious  eagerness  for  something 
that  went  wrong,  some  tragic  error,  some  commonplace 
rebuff  or  despair.  But  no !  the  sun  refuses  to  go 
in,  and  the  band  plays  all  the  way  from  the  cradle 
to  the  Chiitern  Hundreds.     But  in  Phillips  Brooks's  case 
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the  loss  of  his  brother  in  battle,  of  his  mother,  and  the 
Civil  War,  we  know,  did  much  to  plough  great  furrows  of 
human  sympathy  and  compassion  in  the  mighty  heart  of 
that  opulent  life.  And  perhaps— though  all  who  know 
and  love  Mr.  Macdonald  do  not  begrudge  him  one  leisured 
tour  of  Europe  or  one  Kipling  nephew — perhaps  it  is 
due  to  this  uniformity  of  kindly  lot  that  sometimes  those 
who  have  admired  Mr.    Macdonald   most   conscientiously 

have  attributed  that 
one  rift  in  his  lute — 
the  lack  of  the  strenu- 
ous note  of  a  mission, 
the  absence,  amid  the 
wealth  of  genius  and 
charm,  of  a  sense  of 
the  awful  ness  and  re- 
sponsibility of  living. 
Frederic  William 
Macdonald  is  the  son 
of  the  Rev.  George 
Macdonald,  himself  a 
famous  and  powerful 
Wesleyan  minister  in 
his  day.  His  grand- 
father was  an  Irish- 
man of  EnniskiUen,  of 
whom  it  was  said  that 
"  his  conversational 
powers  were  of  a  high 
order,  and  as  a  com- 
panion he  was  cheer- 
ful and  instructive." 
Doubtless  this  Anglo- 
Irish  strain  of  blood 
is  in  a  measure  re- 
sponsible for  the  quite 
enchanting  "  conver- 
.sational  powers  "  and 
the  notorious  "cheer- 
fulness "  of  the  grand- 
son. Of  the  Rev. 
George  Macdonald's 
vividness  of  dramatic 
style  many  stories  are 
still  told  at  the  sup|)er- 
tables  of  Midland 
Methodism.  One  is  of  a  sermon  he  preached  on  the 
subject  of  the  man-slayer  fleeing  to  the  city  of  refuge, 
during  which  be  so  dramatically  pictured  the  flight  and 
pursuit  that,  causing  the  murderer  to  slip  and  fall  when 
within  a  few  yards  of  the  gate  of  the  city  of  refuge,  a 
member  of  the  congregation  sprang  up  excitedly  and  cried, 
"  He's  got  him  ! "  During  his  son's  boyhood  Bilston,  the 
town  where  they  then  lived,  was  visited  by  the  cholera, 
and  his  name  is  still  held  in  loving  remembrance  for  his 
work  among  the  plague-stricken  inhabitants. 

The  sons  of  Methodist  ministers  are  hardly  entitled  to 
the  honour  of  a  native  p|ace,  seeing  that  their  fathers  and 
mothers,  gipsy  fashion,  are  always  on  the  march,  in  obedience 
to  the  unpitying  itinerancy.  Frederic  was  born  in  Leeds,  and 
was  educated  first  in  St.  Peter's  Collegiate  School,  London, 
and  afterwards  at  Owens  College,  Manchester.  He  also 
spent  a  year  in  Jersey  studying  under  that  excellent  scholar 
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and  teacher,  Mr.  Patrick  Neill.  His  first  love,  which  he  has 
never  left,  was  literature  and  the  classics  ;  mathematics  and 
science  he  showed  no  liking  or  aptitude  for.  When  at 
Owens  College  his  tutors  were  Mr.  Greenwood  in  classics, 
under  whose  care  he  took  the  senior  classical  prize  and  the 
senior  Greek  Testament  prize ;  and  Professor  Alexander 
Scott,  under  whom  he  secured  the  prize  in  English  Litera- 
ture. Readers  of  Mrs.  Oliphant's  "  Life  of  Edward  Irving  " 
will  remember  that  Professor  Scott  is  ofien  mentioned  as 
one  of  Irving's  friends.  When  leaving  Manchester,  he  was 
destined  for  Cambridge  University;  but  his  preaching  gifts, 
already  conspicuously  developed,  turned  the  scale,  and  at 
the  early  age  of  twenty  he  followed  the  footsteps  of  his 


hundred  people  present.  Mr.  Thomas  Carlyle  never  came 
to  our  meetings,  but  we  were  all  conscious  that  Carlyle  was 
a  Chelsea  resident,  and  we  liked  to  remember  that  we  lived 
in  Chelsea  too." 

Of  the  formative  influences  that  played  so  genially  upon 
young  Macdonald's  character  in  addition  to  these,  the  in- 
spiring friendships  with  famous  books  and, the  men  of  that 
brilliant  time  in  England,  something  must  be  said  later. 
Meanwhile  we  have  his  own  words  concerning  other  writers 
to  whom  he  was  much  indebted.  "  The  authors  to  whom 
I  owe  most  were  not  Methodists.  I  have  learned  much 
from  Julius  Hare  and  Coleridge,  from  Canon  Moxley  and 
Canon  Liddon.     Hare's  '  Victory  of  Faith '  I  found  most 
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The  large  painting  over  the  fireplace  represents  the  Rev.  O.  B.  Macdonald,  father 

and  Mrs.  Lockwood  Kipling,  sisters  of  Mr.  Macdonald,  with  their  husbands. 

father  and  grandfather,  and  entered  the  Methodist  ministry. 
Mr.  Macdonald  has  often  told  of  his  first  apprenticeship  to 
public  speaking.  He  has  said  :  "  My  first  interest  in  public 
speaking  began  very  early.  We  got  up  a  literary  society  at 
St.  Peter's,  and  I  used  to  deliver  fearful  and  wonderful 
addresses.  The  subjects  I  chose  were  preferably  those  of 
which  I  knew  nothing.  I  have  no  aptitude  for  science,  so 
you  will  not  be  surprised  to  hear  that  I  gave  a  lecture  on 
astronomy.  After  leaving  school  I  began  to  study  law,  and 
at  that  time  I  belonged  to  a  literary  society  in  Chelsea. 
There  I  had  somewhat  wider  opportunities  of  speaking. 
My  first  lecture,  given  at  the  age  of  eighteen,  was  on  the 
Edinburgh  Revieio  and  its  writers,  Jeffrey,  Sidney  Smith, 
Macaulay,  and  others.  My  father  had  a  set  of  the  Review 
from  the  beginning,  and  I  knew  the  back  numbers  almost 
by  heart.     Sometimes  at  these  lectures  we  had  two  or  three 
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of  the  subject  of  this  article.     Helow  are  portraits  of  Lady  Burne-Jones,  Lady  Poynter, 
To  the  left  are  portraits  of  Mr.  Rudyard  Kipling  (nephew),  his  wife  and  children. 

helpful.  To  Butler  I  consider  I  owe  more  than  to  any  one 
else.  All  my  life  from  my  earliest  childhood  I  have  browsed 
with  an  appetite  that  never  flagged  on  English  literature. 
Our  family  had  a  much  freer  access  to  books  than  was 
customary  forty  years  ago.  As  children,  my  sisters  and 
I  read  Scott,  Dickens,  Thackeray,  Bulwer  Lytton,  and 
many  others.  We  caught  strongly  the  Tennysonian  enthu- 
siasm. Our  Oxford  friends,  Burne-Jones  and  others,  helped 
to  feed  the  flame,  and  to  their  inspiration  we  owe  our  first 
acquaintance  with  Ruskin,  Carlyle,  and  Kingsley."  This 
library  vagrantism  has  borne  much  fruit  in  Mr.  Macdonald's 
ministerial  and  professorial  life.  How  often  he  delighted 
his  students  with  a  half-hour's  truant-play  from  the  doctrinal 
page  into  the  pleasant  fields  of  Pre-Raphaelism,  the  Oxford 
Movement,  Christian  Socialism,  and  the  poetry  of  Robert 
Browning ;   and   countless    societies   with   his   lectures   on 
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"  England  a  Hundred  Years  Ago,"  "  Wordsworth's  Sonnets 
to  Liberty,"  "  Recent  Literary  Biography,"  and  later 
"The  Poet  of  Imperialism — Rudyard  Kipling"!  Among 
the  most  fortunate  circumstances  of  Mr.  Macdonald's 
life,  and  to  which  his  most  pronounced  bent  towards 
art,  literature,  and  culture  is 
largely  due,  was  the  intercourse 
he  enjoyed  in  his  early  days 
with  the  group  of  remarkable 
men  known  to  history  as  the 
Pre-Raphaelites.  Among  these 
were  Burne-Jones — the  won- 
drous painter  of  "The  Wheel 
of  I'ortune,"  "  Love  among  the 
Ruins,"  "The  Golden  Stairs," 
and  countless  others — whom 
he  met  at  Birmingham,  and 
who  afterwards  married  his 
sister  ;  Dante  Gabriel  Rossetti, 
the  sensuous,  colour-intoxicated 
painter  -  poet  ;  and  William 
Morris,  author  of  "The  Earthly 
Paradise,"  advocate  of  an  ideal- 
istic Socialism,  and  founder  of 
the  new  decorative  movement. 
Of  these  three  glories  of 
the  later  Victorian  age  Mr. 
Macdonald  has  said :  "  Although  I  cannot  claim  to  be 
an  authority  on  art,  and  it  is  not  for  me  to  speak  of 
one  so  closely  connected  with  myself,  I  cannot  help 
thinking  that  Burne-Jones  was  the  foremost  painter  of 
our  time,  and  that  his  work  will  live  longer  than  that  of 
any  of  his  contemporaries.  He  was  one  of  the  few  men 
I  have  known  who  possessed  without  doubt  that  in- 
definable thing  called  genius.  I  have  met  any  number  of 
able  and  clever  men,  but  he  belonged  to  a  different  race. 
As  for  Rossetti,  he  alternately  fascinated  and  repelled  me. 
When  he  was  in  the  mood,  no  one  could  be  more  genial 
and  charming ;  when  he  was  not,  well,  then  he  was  much 
less  attractive.  As  for  the  various  books  that  have  appeared 
about  him,  I  think  too  much  has  been  written.  William 
Morris  always  seemed  to  me  a  Titan.  Sometimes  I  was 
almost  afraid  of  the  whirlwind  of  his  manners  and  habits." 

Mr.  Macdonald  had  very  remarkable  sisters.  The  third 
became  Lady  Poynter,  wife  of  the  President  of  the  Royal 
Academy  ;  the  second  became  Lady  Burne-Jones,  already 
mentioned  ;  his  youngest  sister  is  married  to  the  present 
Member  for  Bewdley,  in  Worcestershire.  But  the  marriage 
of  his  eldest  sister,  Alice,  to  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling,  has, 
perhaps,  been  most  familiar  to  the  world.  He  met  Mr. 
Lockwood  Kipling  during  his  ministry  in  Burslem,  where 
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he  also  became  acquainted  with  his  own  wife.  It  was  some 
"years  prior  to  Mr.  Kipling's  Indian  appointment,  and  he 
was  then  designing  and  modelling  in  the  Potteries.  But 
two  nights  ago  I  met  at  Burslem  a  lady  whose  husband's 
mother  arranged  the  picnic  to  the  picturestjue  little  artificial 
lake  of  Rudyard,  when  Mr.  Lockwood  Kipling  swore  un- 
dying vows  to  Alice  Macdonald,  which  vows  ultimately  gave 
to  the  world  the  author  of  "  Soldiers  Three  "  and  "  The 
Barrack-room  Ballads."  Mr.  Macdonald  says  that  his  world- 
renowned  nephew  was  the  most  precocious  boy  he  ever 
met,  with  a  wonderful  memory,  keen  powers  of  observation, 
and  a  remarkable  facility  of  speech.  Relationship  with  a 
genius  such  as  Rudyard  Kipling  must  be  no  small  responsi- 
bility, and  to  live  up  to  a  nephew  of  such  fame  no  little 
task.  Mr.  Macdonald  has  more  than  once  confessed  that  he 
excites  .so  much  interest  wherever  he  goes,  on  the  score  of 
being  uncle  to  the  author  of  "The  Light  that  Failed"  and 
"  Lest  We  Forget,"  that  he  has  felt  as  if  his  own  life  had 
become  but  a  "  phase  "  of  Rudyard  Kipling's. 

In  the  year  1881  Mr.  Macdonald  was  appointed  to  the 
chair  of  theology  in  the  newly  built  college  at  Handsworth, 

Birmingham,  and  became 
henceforth  entitled  to  the  name 
of  a  maker  of  Nonconformity, 
inasmuch  as  he  had  a  very 
large  share  in  the  intellectual 
and  spiritual  fashioning  of  several 
hundreds  of  the  younger  gene- 
ration of  Wesleyan  ministers. 
For  ten  happy  years  he  was 
the  light  and  inspiration  of 
Handsworth.  As  he  has  him- 
self told  us,  he  "  lacked  the 
scientific  basis  that  is  needed 
for  theological  teaching  in  an 
age  like  ours,"  we  need  not 
try  to  claim  him  as  one  of  the 
path-finders  in  either  Biblical 
criticism  or  theological  thought. 
Still,  there  are  scores  of  young 
ministers  —  and  the  present 
writer  is  one — who  received 
much  of  their  life's  mental  and 
moral  bent  while  they  listened,  with  an  admiration  and 
consent  that  amounted  often  to  positive  infatuation,  to  his 
luminous  expositions  of  St.  Paul's  Epistles,  the  divining 
interpretations  of  Dr.  W.  B.  Pope's  "Compendium,"  and 
the  unforgettable  putting  of  Bishop  Butler's  classic  argument, 
by  their  theological  tutor. 
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It  was  a  favourite  stratagem  in  those  days  to  "stay 
behind  "  after  the  lecture  to  ask  some  question  or  other — 
Newman's  position  in  regard  to  this,  Augustine's  teaching 
in  relation  to  that— so  that  we  might  be  carried  off,  as  we 
invariably  were,  to  the  great  library,  where,  unmindful  of 
all  time  tables,  our  tutor  would  wander  with  us  round  the 
shelves,  making  our  hearts  burn  within  us  with  enthusiasm 
for  study  and  books,  and  then  send  us  away  to  our  studies 
aflame  with  programmes  and  resolves.  Talking  of  the 
library  reminds  me  of  the  last  time  I  stood  beneath 
its  carved  roof  by  the  side  of  my  Professor.  He  was 
scribbling  his  name  and  Matthew  Arnold's  lines  about 
"Wordsworth's  healing  power"  in  my  copy  of  Words- 
worth's poems,  for  he  is  a  devoted  Wordsworthian  himself. 
Suddenly  he  said,  with  a  note  of  pensiveness  and  regret 
foreign  to  his  habitual  buoyancy,  "  Had  I  specialised  a  little 
more  and  been  less  a  wanderer  over  all  fields,  I  might, 
I  believe,  have  made  a  preacher,  or  a  theologian,  or  a 
literary  man.  As  it  is,  I  have  attempted  to  be  all  three,  and 
have  succeeded  in  becoming — neither." 

The  last  hour  on  Friday  mornings  being  undisposed  of  by 
the  time-table,  any  of  us  who  so  desired  were  welcomed  by 
our  Professor  to  an  informal  lecture  upon  general  subjects. 
I  still  have  the  notes  of  one  such  upon  "  The  Free-I^nce 
Minister."  "  Brethren,"  he  said,  "they  will  offer  you  large 
salaries,  and  you  may  have  prolonged  and  repeated  holidays 
in  Switzerland  and  Italy,  and  need  not  kill  yourself  with 
pastoral  visitation,  on  one  condition — viz.  that,  having  spent 
your  six  days  strolling  eclectically  through  the  three  kingdoms 
of  science,  literature,  and  religion,  you  shall  bring  to  the 
pulpit  a  new  gospel  on  the  seventh." 

Viewed  in  the  light  of  his  characteristic  modes  of 
conducting  his  theological  classes,  Mr.  Macdonald's  choice 
of  "  The  Dogmatic  Principle  in  Relation  to  Theology " 
for  his  Fernley  Lecture  was,  to  say  the  least  of  it,  re- 
markable. There  never  was  a  less  dogmatic  theologian. 
He  encouraged  to  the  utmost  the  spirit  of  devout  enquiry 


among  his  men,  never  foreclosing  discussion  with  pro- 
fessorial pronouncement.  A  favourite  phrase  of  his  comes 
back  to  me  as  I  write  of  him  :  "  Brethren,  it  would 
ill  become  us  to  dogmatise  upon  a  matter  so  eminently 
open  to  advancing  light  and  experience."  Yet  once  did  he 
gird  up  his  loins  to  do  battle  with  what  he  believed  was 
becoming  a  dangerously  loose  tendency  of  modern  thought. 
In  the  recommendation  book  kept  on  the  library  table 
had  appeared  the  name  of  "  Eternal  Hope,"  by  Farrar, 
followed  by  the  endorsement  of  every  man's  name  in  the 
college.  The  tutorial  council  instructed  Mr.  Macdonald 
to  lecture  on  the  book  before  placing  it  upon  the  shelves. 
The  success  of  those  admonitory  lectures  I  will  leave 
others  to  estimate. 

There  was  one  outstanding  characteristic  of  the  theo- 
logical tutor  of  those  departed  days  which  made  him  a 
very  perilous  instructor  of  youth.  In  manner  and  diction 
Mr.  Macdonald  was,  and  still  is,  so  superb  and  fascinat- 
ing a  stylist  that  there  was  the  constant  danger  of  his 
students,  consciously  or  unconsciously,  imitating  him.  All 
who  have  ever  heard  him  know  what  a  picturesque  lan- 
guage of  gesture  he  makes  use  of,  a  langu.ige  which,  in 
its  shoulder-shrugging  and,  if  the  word  may  be  pardoned, 
attitudinising,  suggests  rather  the  French  than  the  English 
style.  How  well  all  his  hearers  know  the  playful 
twirling  of  the  spade  guinea,  the  finger  and  thumb  in  the 
waistcoat  pocket,  and  the  forefinger  pressed  thoughtfully 
to  the  lips  while,  with  a  momentary  stammer,  the  speaker 
appears  to  search  for  the  fitting  word  he  wanted. 

In  the  realm  of  authorship  Mr.  Macdonald  has  done 
much  less  than  might  have  been  looked  for  from  one  so 
well  furnished  in  knowledge  and  skill.  A  "Life  of  Fletcher 
of  Madeley  "  in  the  "  Men  Worth  Remembering  "  series,  his 
Fernley  Lecture,  the  "  Life  of  Dr.  Punshon,"  and  a  little 
book  on  Latin  Hymns  makes  up  the  somewhat  meagre 
tale.  By  far  the  best,  as  it  is  the  longest  and  most 
sustained  effort  of  these,  is  the  life  of  the  great  orator  who 
was  also  his  friend — William    Morley  Punshon.     In   early 
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years  Punshon's  style  much  influenced  him.  Not  that  his 
own  style  was  in  any  way  reminiscent  of  the  ornate  and 
climbing  periods  that  entranced  English  and  American 
audiences  years  ago ;  but  there  is  the  same  sense  of  the 
beauty  and  charm  of  words,  the  same  delicately  chaste 
sentences,  and  the  same  passion  for  getting  into  breathing 
intimacy  with  his  audience.  Here  is  a  passage  from  the 
"  Life,"  in  which  Dr.  Punshon's  art  is  analysed:  "It  was 
not  subtlety  or  originality  of  thought,  or  novelty  of  doctrine, 
but  there  was  a  glow,  a  sweep,  an  exulting  rush  of  quick- 
following  sentences,  exuberant  in  style — too  much  so,  a 
critic  might  say — that  culminated  now  and  again  in 
passages  of  overwhelming  declamation,  or  sank  to  a 
tender  pathos  that  brought  tears  to  unaccustomed  eyes. 
His  whole  soul  was  in  his  work.  The  ornate,  musical 
sentences,  full  of  harmonious  delights  for  the  ear,  were  no 
mere  literary  devices  ;  they  were  his  natural  mode  of  expres- 
sion, raised  and  quickened  by  the  emotions  of  the  preacher's 


being  written,  he  is  holding  audiences  once  again  in  happy 
chains  as  he  lectures  on  "  Under  the  Southern  Cross." 

Very  much  might  be  written  of  Mr.  Macdonald's  social 
gifts.  He  is  an  almost  unrivalled  conversationalist. 
Experiences  gained  when  visiting  Continental  Churches, 
Lancashire  brogue  stories,  Yankee  yarns  and  bon  mots, 
succeed  one  another  with  mirth-provoking  rapidity,  while, 
if  asked  whether  he  ever  pays  court  to  my  Lady  Nicotine,  he 
replies,  "  Under  severe  provocation,  I  do."  I  am  told  that 
one  of  the  most  remarkable  and  brilliant  speeches  he  has 
ever  delivered  was  upon  a  recent  occasion  when  he  was 
host  at  a  luncheon  given  at  Princes'  Restaurant  in  honour 
of  the  then  Colonial  Secretary,  and  that  Mr.  Chamberlain 
expressed  his  amazement  at  the  brilliant  style  and  know- 
ledge of  Colonial  affairs  displayed. 

The  Rev.  F.  \V.  Macdonald,  though  he  has  retired  from 
official  work,  is  anything  but  an  exhausted  man,  and  much 
may  yet  be  looked  for  from  both  his  voice  and  his  jjen. 
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heart.  His  voice,  often  harsh  and  husky  at  first,  would 
clear  and  strengthen  as  he  proceeded,  revealing  unexpected 
ranges  of  power  and  modulation.  His  constrained,  uneasy 
attitude  grew  free  and  graceful ;  he  stood  erect ;  the  left 
arm  held  behind  him,  with  his  right  hand,  instinct  with 
nervous  life,  he  seemed  to  grasp  his  audience,  to  summon 
and  dismiss  arguments,  to  cut  his  way  through  difficulties, 
till,  with  uplifted  face,  radiant  with  spiritual  light,  both 
hands  were  outstretched  in  impassioned  climax,  or  raised  as 
in  contemplation  of  some  glory  seen  afar." 

But  to  most  modern  hearers  the  Rev.  F.  W.  Macdonald 
is  known  more  as  a  foreign  missionary  advocate  than 
as  either  author,  lecturer,  or  professor.  Since  1891 
he  has  given  his  splendid  pulpit  and  platform  gifts  to 
the  service  of  the  Wesleyan  Foreign  Missionary  Society, 
and  has  travelled  far  and  near  in  this  country  and 
the  continent  pleading  the  claims  of  the  unevangelised,  and 
overseeing  the  French,  German,  and  Italian  Churches.  In 
May  last  he  returned  from  an  eight  months'  tour  to  the 
Antipodes,  which  he  had  undertaken  at  the  request  of  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.     And  as  these  lines  are 


Is  it  yet  too  late,  one  wonders,  for  him  to  do  something 
really  altogether  worthy  of  his  unique  gifts  and  chances? 
I  recall  two  passionate  speeches  of  his,  hours  when  he  was 
in  battle  form  indeed — a  meeting  of  the  White  Cross  Army 
in  Birmingham  Town  Hall,  when,  with  the  late  Dr. 
Lightfoot  at  his  side,  he  lashed  the  caterers  of  impurity  in 
our  great  cities ;  and  once  when,  pleading  for  support  for  the 
foreign  missionary  secretaries,  of  whom  he  was  one,  he 
cried,  "  You  indulge  in  criticisms  of  our  policy  and 
administration  on  provincial  platforms  and  in  local  papers, 
but  are  too  cowardly  to  subject  our  conduct  to  the  crucible 
of  a  Conference  enquiry."  There  is  room  and  there  is  still 
time  for  this  note,  this  white-heat  indignation,  this  wielding 
of  the  flaming  sword  of  a  cultured  anger.  But  whether  we 
get  more  or  only  the  same  from  Mr.  Macdonald's  years — 
we  trust  they  may  be  years — of  retirement,  we  shall  yet  be 
thankful,  and  rejoice  in  his  powers  and  charm,  and  most  of 
all  that  such  a  combination  of  rare  and  shining  gifts  has 
been  laid  upon  the  altar  of  the  Divine  Master,  and  devoted 
to  the  service  of  his  younger  brethren,  and  the  stranger  and 
the  foreigner  beyond  the  seas. 
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Men  that  had  understanding  of  the  times,  to  know  -what  Israel  ought  to  do  .  .  .  expert  in  war  . 
keep  rank.  .  .  .  All  these  .  .  .  came  with  a  perfect  heart  to  Hebron,  to  make  David King- 


■  fifty  thousand  which  could 
Chron.  xii.  32,  33,  38. 


MOST  of  us,  I  think,  remember  how  that  winter  at 
Capua,  after  the  battle  of  Cannae,  affected  Hannibal. 
It  did  for  him  what  all  the  hot  suns  of  Italy,  and  all  the 
snows  of  the  Alps,  and  all  the  treachery  of  the  Gauls,  and 
all  the  skill  and  valour  of  the  Romans  could  not  do.     So 
long  as  he  kept  the  field  and  lived  a  soldier's  life,  and 
endured  hardness  and  strenuously  devoted  himself  to  duty, 
and  maintained  the  strictest  discipline,  he  was  invincible. 
Victory  was  his  constant  companion.     But  one  winter  in 
Capua,  with  its  ease  and  luxury  and  sumptuousness,  shore 
away  the  strength  of  that  mighty  Samson,  and  left  him  weak 
and  vulnerable  in  the  hands  of  the  Roman  Delilah.     For 
the  most  part  the  Church  appears  to  be  wintering  in  Capua, 
and  to  be  losing,  in  luxurious  living  and  in  barrack-room 
enjoyments,  the  spirit  of  the  old  heroisms  that  made  history. 
Certainly  one  looks   in  vain   for  any  general  enthusiasm. 
Far  away  in   Northern  Siberia,  I  am  told  that  they  serve 
milk,  not  in  liquid,  but  in  frozen  form  ;  and  shall  -I  be 
unduly  severe  if  I  say  that  in  too  many  of  our  churches  the 
milk  of  the  Word  is  served  in  similar  fashion,  if,  indeed,  it 
is  served  at  all  ?     There  is  no  heat,   no   fire,  no  passion, 
nothing  but  the  shimmer  of  a  light  that  chills.     Intellectual 
cold-bloodedness  is  in  the  fore,  and  under  its  opiate  effects 
the  people  are  dozing  down  to  death. 

Add  to  all  this  a  decided  drift  towards  externalism,  and 
you  have  a  catalogue  of  conditions  that  is  well-nigh  ap- 
palling. From  the  outside  in  rather  than  from  the  inside 
out,  is  the  tendency  of  the  times.  Vice  is  dealt  with  by  a 
policy  of  repression  rather  than  by  moral  education  and  the 
implanting  of  lofty  ideals.  The  appeal  is  to  law  a  good 
deal  more  than  to  conscience.  Reformation  is  substituted 
for  regeneration.  Plasters  are  put  upon  the  skin  for  poison 
in  the  blood.  It  is  proposed  to  heal  the  hurt  of  the  world 
by  officialism  and  by  congresses  and  conventions.  Let  us 
linker  and  repair  and  cobble  and  fumigate  and  apply  salves, 
and  never  mind  about  the  interior  springs  of  life.  Let  us 
have  social  settlements  and  neighbourhood  houses  and 
catching  institutional  features,  and  lay  the  emphasis  upon 
environment,  and  the  rest  will  take  care  of  itself.  Let  us 
cleanse  the  turbid  stream  by  laying  out  parks  and  planting 
flowers  and  building  beautiful  arbours  upon  its  banks. 

Thus  the  visible  bulks  vastly  larger  than  the  invisible, 
the  natural  than  the  supernatural.  These  are  the  days 
when  revivals  are  "  worked  up."  Programmes  and  printer's 
ink  count  for  more  than  prayers.  The  machine  is  invoked 
rather  than  the  Master.  Noise  and  novelties  and  platform 
displays  are  esteemed  more  important  than  the  quiet 
opening  of  the  heart  to  the  forces  of  the  skies.  Give  us 
great  meetings,  great  singing,  great  crowds,  great  demon- 
strations ;  let  us  have  wind,  earthquake,  and  fire,  and 
something  is  supposed  to  be  done.  But  they  pass  and 
leave  results  that  are  most  disappointing.  The  mountain 
has  laboured  and  brought  forth  a  little  mouse.  The  rush 
of  the  wheel  and  the  din  of  the  mill  are  out  of  all  proportion 
to  the  grist.  What  we  are  constantly  tempted  to  overlook 
is  the  vital  fact  that  it  is  "  not  by  might,  not  by  power,  but 
by  my  Spirit,  saith  the  Lord." 

Now,  I  have  not  touched   upon  these  drifts  and  con- 


ditions to  depress  and  dishearten.     God  forbid.     This  is 
not  a  dirge  nor  a  jeremiad.     I  am  beating  a  charge.     We 
have  the  same  Cross  and  the  same  Gospel  with  which  the 
early  Apostles  overcame  the  world.     To   an   age   sunk  in 
pleasure,  steeped  in  sin,  dead  in  conscience,  and  bankrupt 
in  spiritual  life,  they  went  forth  and  they  conquered.     The 
Christ  that  panoplied  them  and  gave  them  victory  can  do 
the  same  thing  for  us.     We  have  tenfold  more  reason  to  be 
optimistic  than  they  had.     I  have  only  sought  to  indicate 
where   I  think   the  emphasis  of  our  work  should  be  laid. 
In  our  Christian  warfare,  as  in  every  other,  if  the  enemy  is  to 
be  dislodged  and  his  strongholds  broken  down,  our  artillery 
must  be   rightly  aimed.     While  I  believe  my  diagnosis  is 
true  to  fact  as  far  as  it  has  gone,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  express 
the  conviction  that  the  times  are  ripe  for  a  revival  such 
as  has  rarely  been  witnessed  in  the  history  of  the  Church. 
The  darkest  hour  is  just  before  the  dawning.     No  storm 
ever  comes  with  such  clarifying   power   as    the   one  that 
comes  after  the  deadest  calm.     The  world  is  growing  weary 
of  its  follies.     Thousands  are  getting  tired  of  a  mere  yard- 
stick and  market-place  and  amusement-seeking  kind  of  a 
life,  and  are  hungering  for  the  bread  which  cometh  down 
from  heaven.     Only  let  the  right  word  be  spoken  in  the 
right   way,  and  with  the  right  spirit,  and  the  people  will 
respond.     In  view,  then,  of  prevailing  conditions — 
What  ought  Israel  to  do  ? 

It  seems  perfectly  clear  that  something  more  must  be 
done  than  has  yet  been  attempted  to  reach  the  masses. 
Whatever  we  may  say  about  the  sores  of  Lazarus,  they  are 
there,  full  of  the  poison  of  false  theories  and  doctrinaire 
remedies,  and,  unless  an  antidote  is  found,  that  which  one 
of  his  own  poets  predicts  may  come  to  fufilment  : 

For  the  Snow  King — 

and  the  Snow  King  here  is  the  people — 

For  the  Snow  King,  asleep  at  the  fountain, 
Shall  wake  in  the  summer's  hot  breath. 

And  defend  in  his  rage  from  the  mountain, 
Bringing  terror,  destruction,  and  death." 

It  is  a  tremendous  figure,  and  shows  where  the  thoughts 
of  the  leaders  run.  For  this  soreness  of  Lazarus,  Dives 
has  no  remedy.  Political  economy  has  none.  Socialism 
has  none.  There'  are  nostrums  enough,  but  nothing  that 
will  heal.  If  Lazarus  is  to  be  saved  from  his  poison,  if  he 
is  to  rise  to  the  level  of  the  manhood  that  is  his  birthright, 
he  must  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  him  in  sympathy  and 
love.  You  cannot  get  the  poison  out  of  a  man  by  external 
agencies  and  devices.  It  is  poor  business  trying  to  clean 
out  the  well  by  painting  the  pump,  or  to  sweeten  the  city's 
water  by  decorating  the  hydrant.  Wake  up  the  springs  of 
justice,  inspire  the  interior  life  with  noble  and  unselfish 
purpose,  introduce  the  mind  of  Christ,  and  the  virus  will 
give  place  to  virtue,  bitterness  to  blessing.  The  only 
remedy  is  the  Gospel,  platitudinous  as  the  suggestion  may 
seem.  The  Church,  like  her  Master,  must  have  compassion 
upon  the  multitude,  must  feel  the  sorrows  and  hardships 
which  they  feel,  and  by  ways  that  are  new,  even  odd  and 
unconventional,  or  startling,  if  you  please,  take  the  Cross  to 
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the  men  of  shop  and  mill  and  mine  and  factory.  By  tent 
work,  by  open-air  meetings,  by  gatherings  in  down-town 
halls,  by  the  greathearted  inventiveness  of  a  divine  philan- 
thropy— in  some  way  or  other,  we  must  go  out  into  the 
highways  and  hedges,  out  into  the  streets  and  lanes  of  the 
city,  out  to  these  struggling  brother-men  of  ours,  and,  by  a 
kindness  that  is  patient  and  tender  and  persistent,  compel 
them  to  hear  the  story  of  the  Crucified. 

Then  it  is  no  less  clear  that  something  must  be  done 
to  tone  up  the  moral  sense  of  the  people  in  general.  A 
restoration  of  ethical  ideals  is  imperatively  needed.  Let 
conscience  go  down,  and  nothing  is  safe ;  let  it  go  up,  and 
every  interest  of  society  is  secure.  And  how  shall  the 
moral  sense  be  quickened  and  made  responsive  to  the 
skies  ?  I  am  not  here  to  find  fault  with  our  public  schools 
and  State  universities.  Within  the  limitations  set  for  them 
by  their  heterogeneous  constituency,  they  are  doing  excel- 
lent work  indeed.  But  after  all  our  eulogies  have  been 
spoken,  the  fact  remains  that  they  do  not  touch  the  deep 
places  of  the  moral  nature.  Their  work  does  not,  as  a  rule, 
include  anything  positive  in  the  way  of  religion,  and  all 
history  shows  that  morality  without  religion  can  have  neither 
root  nor  life. 

Our  system  of  public  education  deals  with  conscience 
rather  by  indirection  than  by  intention,  by  negative  influence 
rather  than  by  positive  inspiration,  deals  with  it  on  the  side 
and  incidentally,  instead  of  making  its  development  the 
main  consideration.  What  I  insist  upon  is  that  conscience 
cannot  be  kept  awake  and  made  sensitive  and  quick  to 
perform  its  functions  unless  the  nurture  and  training  of  it 
be  entered  upon  as  a  serious  business,  and  to  undertake 
this  without  invoking  the  aid  of  religion  is  absurd.  Deal 
with  conscience  as  something  apart,  something  secondary 
and  subordinate,  and  it  will  inevitably  yield  to  the  lower 
forces  of  life  and  allow  them  to  crowd  it  to  the  rear. 

I  am  one  of  those  who  believe  that  there  can  be  no 
conscience  of  any  vitality  and  vigour  that  does  not  feed  at 
the  breast  of  religion.  When  ancient  Rome  laughed  at  her 
gods  and  suffered  her  altar  fires  to  go  out,  her  morality 
became  worm-eaten  with  corruption,  and  she  collapsed 
beneath  the  weight  of  her  own  vices.  Hence  Israel  ought 
to  give  immensely  more  heed  to  the  cause  of  Christian 
education.  This  is  really  one  of  the  most  imperative  duties 
of  the  hour.  Both  the  growth  of  the  Church  and  the 
stability  of  the  State  demand  it.  Our  Christian  colleges 
should  be  made  vastly  more  efficient  and  attractive,  and 
others  should  be  established  at  strategic  points.  This 
applies  with  special  force  to  us  as  Presbyterians.  In  former 
years  we  were  proud  of  our  record  as  an  educating  Church, 
and  we  had  a  right  to  be ;  but  when  we  consider  our  great 
wealth  to-day,  and  consider  how  we  have  been  far  out- 
distanced in  the  work  of  Christian  education  by  other  and 
weaker  denominations,  we  are  humiliated.  We  are  com- 
pelled to  write  Ichabod  upon  our  banners,  for  our  glory  has 
departed.  Our  whole  system  of  denominational  education 
needs  to  be  reorganised  and  revitalised. 

Certainly  our  work  for  young  people  in  the  Church  and 
our  standards  of  Sunday-school  teaching  should  be  greatly 
improved.  Above  all,  there  should  be  a  decided  revival  of 
religion  in  the  home.  A  rebuilding  of  family  altars,  a 
restoration  of  the  priesthood  of  the  fireside,  more  prayer 
and  more  Christian  instruction  in  the  nursery — we  must 
have  these,  if  conscience  is  to  be  elevated  and  enthroned  in 
the  lives  of  the  people.  "  Pro  aris  et  focis  "  ("  For  our  altars 
and  our  hearths  ")  was  the  old  Roman  war  cry.  It  called  out 
all  their  courage,  all  their  love,  all  their  determination. 
Happy  were  it  for  America  if  this  also  were  our  war  cry,  for 


only  as  the  Republic  rests  upon  these  two,  the  altar  and  the 
home,  can  it  be  secure. 

Israel  ought  to  strengthen  the  moral  convictions  of  the 
people,  lead  them  away  from  the  shallows  into  the  depths  ; 
and  how  is  this  to  be  done  ?  Certainly  not  by  shading 
away  the  truth  and  making  things  easy.  Stalwart  souls  are 
not  made  by  smooth  programmes.  The  great  doctrines  of 
sin  and  redemption  should  be  rung  out  with  no  mistakable 
accent.  We  have  had  enough  of  invertebrate  senti- 
mentalism,  enough  of  inflated  speculation,  enough  of  the 
exploitation  of  newspaper  topics,  enough  of  man's  wisdom. 
Now  let  us  get  back  to  the  wisdom  of  God ;  back  to  Jesus 
Christ  and  Him  crucified ;  back  to  those  fundamental 
truths  of  the  Gospel  that  won  every  victory  of  the  Church 
in  the  past,  that  made  Huguenot  and  Covenanter  and 
Puritan,  and  put  the  granite  beneath  all  that  is  best  in  our 
civilisation,  and  that  will  win  all  the  victories  of  the  Church 
in  the  future.  Nothing  but  the  truth  as  it  in  Christ  can 
produce  the  conviction  needed  by  our  times,  and  nothing 
but  conviction  can  invest  men  with  conquering  power  and 
give  them  the  keys. 

So  of  the  prevalent  indifference,  and  the  shocking  irreve- 
rence, and  the  tendency  to  rest  ,in  externalism.  These 
conditions  which  I  have  touched  upon  rise  up  before  us 
like  mountain  barriers.  Sometimes  in  our  human  weakness 
we  look  upon  them  and  are  discouraged.  But  even 
mountain  barriers  may  be  overcome  and  made  to  yield  the 
greatest  riches  of  all.  What  is  needed  to  penetrate  them 
and  thread  them  with  the  highways  of  the  kingdom,  and 
write  upon  their  gold  and  silver  the  image  and  superscrip- 
tion of  God,  is  a  heaven-born,  thorough-going,  unremitting 
evangelism.  Give  the  people  the  Gospel,  and  give  it  to  them 
without  apology.  Give  it  to  them  without  frills  and  without 
platitudes.  Give  it  to  them  with  all  the  earnestness  of  men 
who  realise  that  they  are  engaged  in  rescue  work.  Give  it 
to  them  straight.  Give  it  to  them  in  love.  Preach  to  men 
as  sinners,  whether  they  live  on  the  avenue  or  in  the  slum. 
Preach  to  them  tenderly,  as  the  lost  whom  Jesus  came  to 
save.  Let  us  take  the  dryness  out  of  our  sermons  with 
tears,  as  Paul  did.  Only  let  there  be  tremendous  conviction 
in  the  pulpit,  and  conviction  will  show  itself  in  the  pew, 
conscience  will  rise  again  from  the  dead,  the  cause  of 
Christian  education  will  awake,  a  holy,  uplifting  reverence 
will  "return,  indifference  will  kindle  into  zeal,  externalism 
will  be  burned  away  by  fires  flaming  up  from  the  interior, 
the  poor  will  have  the  Gospel  preached  to  them,  and  the 
early  triumphs  of  the  Cross  will  be  repeated.  The  spirit 
of  a  true  evangelism  is  the  spirit  of  God.  It  is  Pentecost 
continued.  Only  let  this  Spirit  rise  in  the  Church,  and 
it  will  overflow  into  education,  into  benevolence,  into 
missions,  into  union  and  co-operation,  into  the  whole  field 
of  practical,  aggressive  Christianity,  and  turn  again  our 
captivity  as  the  spring  sun  lets  loose  the  streams  in  the 
mountains  and  sends  them  down  to  make  glad  the  plains 
below. 

But  to  do  all  these  things  and  change  these  drifts,  Israel 
should  cast  about  for  great  leadership.  In  the  strenuous, 
driving,  intense  life  of  these  times  the  mediocre  must  go  to 
the  rear.  Business,  literature,  politics,  the  professions,  none 
these  will  have  him.  The  days  are  too  eager.  Everything 
is  heated,  molten.  The  earth  trembles  beneath  the  feet  of 
a  thousand  energies.  This  is  no  time  for  incompetents. 
Along  every  line  the  call  is  for  ability,  for  men  not  only 
who  can  think  and  plan,  but  who  can  execute.  And  still 
more  is  ability  needed  in  the  ministry.  It  is  the  last  place 
on  earth  for  a  third-rate  man.  Men  mighty  in  leadership, 
splendidly  proficient,  fit  for  the  battle,  were  the  kind  that 
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made  David  king  at  Hebron  ;  and  they  are  the  sort  to 
enthrone  the  son  of  God. 

But  Israel  has  been  too  slow  to  see  it.  The  Church  has 
not  been  careful  enough  to  select  men  of  strength,  men  of 
real  power,  men  with  faces  like  the  faces  of  lions,  to  engage 
in  the  transcendent  work  of  making  Jesus  king.  It  is  our 
policy  to  put  a  lame  man  in  the  pulpit  to  preach  to  laden 
people  in  the  pews.  What  Israel  needs  to  hasten  the 
crowning  of  our  Lord  by  human  society  is  leaders,  both  in 
the  laity  and  ministry  ;  men  of  consecration  plus  capability  ; 
men  with  vastly  more  than  the  permission  of  Presbytery 
to  qualify  them  for  service  ;  men  with  courage  enough  to 
be  themselves,  and  yet  with  sanity  enough  to  avoid  the 
eccentric  and  the  sensational  as  they  would  avoid  the 
pestilence  that  walketh  in  darkness ;  men  in  spirit,  in 
heroism,  in  conscious  ability,  and  in  sublime  devotion  to 
duty,  like  the  Gordon  Highlanders.  Certain  tribes  in  India 
were  up  in  rebellion.  To  put  them  down  it  became  neces- 
sary to  storm  the  heights  of  Dargai.  They  occupied  a  hill 
one  thousand  feet  high,  covered  with  steep  rocks.  There 
was  but  one  path,  along  which  the  soldiers  of  Britain  must 
pass  in  single  file.  The  Gordon  Highlanders  were  detailed 
for  the  perilous  work.  Their  qualities  were  well  known, 
and  so  the  General  said  :  "  Men  of  the  Gordon  Highlanders, 
that  position  must  be  taken  at  all  cost "  ;  and  without  a 
moment's  hesitation  the  answer  came  back,  "  The  Gordon 
Highlanders  will  take  it."  In  response  to  the  simple  appeal 
of  duty,  and  proud  of  the  stuff  that  was  in  them,  they 
charged  up  the  heights  in  the  face  of  a  terrific  fire  and 
swept  everything  before  them.  Men  of  that  metal  and 
quality  are  always  irresistible. 

I  believe  the  Church  is  ready  to  be  appealed  to,  ready 
to  answer,  anxious  to  be  directed.  What  she  is  waiting  for 
is  men  to  say  "  Forward  "  ;  and  when  the  right  kind  of  men 
say  it,  she  will  go  forward,  though  the  Red  Sea  and  the 
wilderness  lie  in  her  path.  Much  is  said  about  the  falling 
off  of  candidates  for  the  ministry  ;  but  perhaps  the  ministry 
needs  sifting  even  more  than  it  needs  recruiting.  For  this 
calling  it  is  not  enough  to  be  good  ;  we  must  have  men  of 
might  who  know  how  to  handle  buckler  and  shield  and 
make  the  most  of  the  weapons  with  which  God  has 
furnished  them.  Not  more  of  us,  brethren — that  is  not  the 
greatest  need  ;  but  a  better  brand  of  us. 

In  thus  indicating  some  of  the  drifts  of  the  times,  some 
of  the  difficulties  in  the  way  of  Christian  progress,  and  in 
venturing  to  point  out  what  Israel  ought  to  do,  I  have 
spoken  in  no  pessimistic  mood.     The  Lord's  army  is 'not 


sounding  a  retreat.  The  forces  of  Zion  have  no  notion  of 
striking  their  colours.  Our  rejected  King  is  on  the  way  to 
his  crowning.  Notwithstanding  all  I  have  said,  and  all  that 
can  be  said  on  that  side,  the  tides  of  goodness  are  rising. 
This  is  God's  world,  and  God  will  have  it.  There  are 
clouds  a  good  deal  bigger  than  a  man's  hand,  and  it  is  no 
part  of  wisdom  or  of  duty  to  close  our  eyes  to  them. 
Iniquity  abounds.  Crime  stalks  through  the  land.  Mob- 
ocracy  mocks  at  justice.  Irreverence  grins  in  the  face  of' 
God.  Mammon  grinds.  Shylock  demands  his  pound  of 
flesh.  Lust  invades  the  sanctuaries  of  virtue.  Easy  divorce 
undermines  the  home.  This  is  certainly  no  time  for  an  easy- 
going optimism  to  rest  upon  its  oars  and  say,  "All  is  well." 

But  far  less  is  it  a  time  for  croaking  doubt  and  pessi- 
mistic fear.  Jesus  Christ  is  marching  on.  Truth  is  over- 
coming error.  Virtue  is  outrunning  vice.  Light  is  spreading. 
Christianity  is  in  the  ascendent.  To-day,  after  all  the 
centuries  of  criticism  and  attack,  after  scepticism  and  un- 
belief have  done  their  utmost,  after  the  strength  of  material- 
istic rationalism  has  become  exhausted — to-day,  at  the  very 
centre  of  all  our  culture  and  glory,  in  the  midst  of  all  our 
systems  and  philosophies,  of  all  our  engines  and  telegraphs 
and  inventions — nay,  not  only  in  the  midst,  but  supreme 
above  them  all,  gradually  winning  the  homage  and  love  of 
men,  walks  the  Christ,  and  with  a  gentleness  that  cannot  he 
expressed,  and  a  power  that  cannot  be  resisted,  and  a 
majesty  that  cannot  be  described,  is  moving  toward  His 
coronation.  I  look  through  the  mists  of  the  future  and  I 
see  Him  coming.  I  hear  Him  in  the  unrest  of  the  masses. 
If  the  industrial  world  is  yeasting  and  fermenting,  Christ  is 
the  leaven  in  the  lump.  The  principles  of  the  Cross  are 
working.  I  see  Him  in  the  movement  for  Church  union, 
and  hear  His  prayer  "  that  they  all  may  be  one  "  growing 
louder  and  more  passionate  as  the  days  slip  by. 

Out  through  the  darkness  and  confusion  and  the  clash 
of  a  thousand  interests  I  see  Him — see  Him  treading  the 
waves  of  the  world's  battling  deep,  moving  upon  the  face 
of  our  social  and  national  waters,  walking  in  the  greatness 
of  His  strength,  on  the  way  to  His  enthronement.  By-and- 
by  some  later  generation,  bringing  in  the  last  trophies  of 
our  Conquering  King,  will  pass  the  enrapturing  word  along 
the  whole  line  of  redeemed  humanity,  and  a  great  multitude 
of  all  nations  and  kindreds  and  tongues  will  take  up  the 
shout,  "Hallelujah  !  for  the  Lord  God  omnipotent  reigneth. 
Hallelujah !  The  kingdoms  of  this  world  are  become  the 
kingdom  of  our  Lord  and  of  His  Christ,  and  He  shall  reign 
for  ever  and  ever.     Amen." 


The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER    XVI 
duty's  bond 


BY  the  time  Gabrielle  reached  the  villa  she  was  intensely 
weary.  So  spent  was  she  that  she  could  hardly  have 
walked  another  step,  and  it  was  a  comfort  to  see  Marcella's 
homely  face  and  substantial  form  standing  within  the  gate 
watching  anxiously  for  her. 

"Thank  God!"  escaped  Marcella's  lips  as  her  mistress 
came  in  sight.  Since  she  went  out,  Marcella  had  made 
discoveries  in  Gabrielle's  room  which  had  filled  her  with 
amazement  and  fear.  She  was  relieved  to  see  her  mistress 
approaching. 

"  Dear  madam,  how  ill  you  look  !  "  she  said  ;  "  why  did  you 
go  out  alone  ?  You  are  not  fit.  I  should  have  come  to  meet 
you  if  I  had  known  in  what  direction  you  had  gone." 


"  It  is  all  right,  Marcella,"  Gabrielle  said,  but  she  was 
glad  to  lean  heavily  on  her  maid's  arm  as  they  crossed  the 
garden. 

Marcella  led  her  mistress  into  the  dining-room,  where  a 
bright  wood  fire  blazed  and  the  table  was  laid  for  breakfast. 
She  placed  her  in  an  easy-chair  and  proceeded  to  remove  her 
hat  and  coat.  Gabrielle's  eyes  fell  on  a  letter  which  had  been 
placed  on  the  mantelshelf. 

"  A  letter  for  me  I "  she  said,  stretching  out  her  hand. 

"  Yes,  a  letter  from  America,''  Marcella  said  as  she  gave  it  j 
to  her.     But  Gabrielle's  interest  in  the  letter  was  gone.     She  | 
let  it  drop  into  her  lap  and  leaned  forward,  holding  her  hands 
which  were  very  cold,  towards  the  crackling  fire. 

The  maid  began  to  take  off  Gabrielle's  boots.  "  Why^ 
madam,  your  feet  feel  like  ice,"  she  said  as  she  gently  rubbed] 
them. 


^    N( 
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"  My  head  is  not  like  ice,"  said  Gabrielle  wearily,  "  it  burns 
and  throbs." 

Marcella  glanced  at  her  with  loving  anxiety  ere  she  drew  on 
the  little  feet  a  pair  of  dainty  morocco  slippers  bordered  with  fur. 

A  heavy  sigh  escaped  Gabrielle.  As  her  faithful  maid  bent 
over  her  she  suddenly  caught  her  dusky  face  between  her  small 
white  hands  and  kissed  it. 

"You  are  a  good  soul,  Marcella,"  she  said  tremulously,  "  1 
know  you  will  never  forsake  me." 

"  Madam  would  know  little  if  she  did  not  know  that,"  said 
Marcella  with  a  dryness  that  was 
assumed  to  hide  her  emotion. 
"  But  you  are  wanting  your 
breakfast.  I  will  go  and  hurry 
Lisetta's  movements  while  you 
read  your  letter." 

Gabrielle  glanced  at  the 
letter.  She  recognised  the 
hanilwriting  of  Mr.  Meredith, 
her  friend  and  lawyer.  Mar- 
cella went  out  and  closed  the 
door  behind  her. 

"What  business  can  Mr. 
Meredith  have  written  about 
now?"  thought  Gabrielle. 
"  Well,  it  will  have  to  be  read, 
so  1  may  as  well  read  it  now 
as  later." 

She  slowly  opened  the  en- 
velope, carelessly  unfolded  the 
letter,  and  began  to  read  it. 
She  had  not  read  many  words 
ere  she  started  up  in  amazement. 
Her  face,  pale  enough  before, 
became  absolutely  colourless. 
Her  brain  grew  dizzy  ;  the  lines 
swam  before  her  eyes.  A  cold 
moisture  bedewed  her  forehead. 
Marcella,  re  -  entering,  was 
appalled  by  her  mistress' 
appearance.  Gabrielle,  half- 
fainting,  thrust  the  letter  into 
her  maid's  hands.  "Read  this," 
she  said  hoarsely,  "  and  tell  me 
what  it  means.  I  cannot  un- 
derstand it ;  I  cannot  even  see 
the  words." 

This  was  the  letter  which 
Marcella  read  and  the  substance 
of  which  she  gradually  conveyed 
to  Gabrielle  : 

"Dear  Mrs.  Grant,— 

"  I  am  writing  to  send  you 
news  of  such  an  astonishing 
character  that  I  wish  it  had 
been  possible  for  me  to  convey 
it  in  person,  and  break,  as  far 
as  one  could,  the  shock  that 
such  wholly  unlooked-for  tidings 
mustnecessarilycause.  Happily 
it  is  hardly  yet  three  months 
since  the  terrible  accident  on  the 
Zanzari  River  occurred   which, 

as  I  had  every  reason  to  believe,  made  you  a  widow.  Now 
prepare  yourself  to  receive  a  very  startling  fact.  You  will 
remember  that  your  husband's  body  was  never  found.  It  was 
not  found  for  the  simple  reason  that  he  did  not  perish  as  we 
were  led  to  suppose.  Mr.  Abel  Grant  still  lives,  though  in  a 
terribly  maimed  and  paralysed  condition  I 

"  The  news  was  wired  to  Boston  five  days  ago  by  the 
medical  man  who  made  the  discovery.  When  it  reached  me 
I  lost  no  time  in  travelling  to  the  place  from  which  the  telegram 
was  despatched,  and  from  which  I  now  write,  a  village  near 
the  scene  of  the  accident.  Here,  lying  in  a  cottage  and 
tenderly  cared  for  by  humble  folk,  I  found  your  husband.  I 
recognised  him  at  once,  though  he  is  an  utter  wreck  of  the 
man  he  was.     It  is  only  within  the  last  few  days  that  he  has 


regained,  and  now  only  imperfectly,  the  power  of  speech. 
His  memory  is  still  a  blank  as  far  as  the  accident  and  all  that 
immediately  preceded  it  is  concerned. 

"  When  his  body  was  discovered  on  the  bank  of  the  river, 
some  inhuman  wretch,  taking  him  for  dead,  had  despoiled  him  of 
his  clothing,  and  there  was  upon  him  no  trace  of  his  identity.  Till 
he  could  utter  his  name  no  one  knew  who  he  was  nor  imagined 
that  he  was  other  than  some  poor  emigrant.  The  people  here 
were  astounded  to  learn  that  he  was  a  man  of  great  wealth. 

"  He  was  terribly  excited  when  he  recovered  consciousness 


HOHHCLU 


'  STRANGE,' 


HE   REFLECTED,    "THAT  1HERE  ARE  SOME   PAINS  ONB 
SOONER   SOFFER   THAN   NOT." 


and  found  that  he  could  not  make  himselt  understood.  His 
delight  on  seeing  me  was  piteous  to  behold.  He  spoke  eagerly, 
but  with  such  imperfect  enunciation  that  for  a  while  his  words 
seemed  to  me  only  a  babble  of  meaningless  sounds.  Later,  I 
gathered  that  he  was  asking  for  news  of  you.  I  told  him, 
apparently  to  his  astonishment,  where  you  were,  and  promised  to 
write  and  ask  you  to  come  to  him  with  as  little  delay  as  possible. 
Now,  my  dear  friend,  I  know  that  you  will  bear  up  bravely 
under  this  startling  turn  of  events,  and  that  you  will  return  to 
America  as  soon  as  you  can.  Be  sure  that  I  will  do  everything 
in  my  power  to  help  you.  Wire  me  when  your  vessel  starts  and 
I  will  meet  you  at  New  York. 

"  With  sincere  sympathy,  yours  faithfully, 

"John  Meredith." 
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"  My  husband  still  lives  !  "  said  Gabrielle  slowly,  in  a  dead 
mechanical  voice—"  still  lives  !  Then  I  am  not— I  never  was  a 
widow  !     How  strange  it  seems.     I  can't  believe  it,  somehow." 

"  It  is  the  most  extraordinary  thing  that  ever  was  heard  of," 
exclaimed  Marcella.  "  People  should  be  more  careful  ere  they 
declare  that  any  one  is  dead.  Why  did  not  Mr.  Meredith  make 
more  inquiries  ?  He  went  to  the  place  after  the  accident.  How 
was  it  he  did  not  see  htmV 

Marcella  felt  an  urgent  need  of  some  one  on  whom  to  vent 
the  angry  resentment  that  the  news  had  excited  within  her. 
At  that  moment  she  could  feel  no  pity  for  Abel  Grant's  helpless, 
shattered  condition,  nor  appreciate  the  irony  of  fate  which  had 
reduced  him  to  the  level  of  the  poorest  waif  in  America.  "  It 
is  just  like  him,"  she  said  to  herself  in  her  unreasonable 
indignation.  "What  right  has  he  to  be  alive.'  A  man  with 
any  decency  of  feeling  could  not  have  survived  under  the 
circumstances." 

"  I  can't  believe  it,"  said  Gabrielle  again  ;  "  but  then,  I  could 
not  believe  thai  news  when  it  came.     I  never  felt  as  if  it  were 

true  till— till "     She  checked  herself,  and  a  deep,  painful 

blush  overspread  her  face.  She  looked  down  on  her  left 
hand.  There  was  no  ring  upon  it.  After  her  encounter  with 
Maddalena  she  had  ceased  to  wear  the  little  ring  Theyn  had 
given  her.  It  had  belonged  to  his  mother  and  she  meant  to 
return  it  to  him. 

"  I  have  still  my  wedding  ring,"  she  said  almost  in  a 
whisper.  "  I  must  put  it  on  ;  I  shall  know  it  is  true  then." 
She  rose,  and  in  spite  of  her  maid's  remonstrances  went 
from  the  room  and  slowly  ascended  the  stairs.  Marcella  would 
have  followed,  but  Gabrielle  waved  her  back.  Unlocking  a 
drawer  in  her  wardrobe  she  took  out  a  small  square  box.  This, 
too,  had  to  be  unlocked  ere  she  could  take  out  the  ring.  As 
she  drew  it  on  and  looked  down  on  the  gold  circlet,  heavy  and 
solid  like  everything  belonging  to  Abel  Grant,  all  the  burden 
of  the  past  seemed  to  come  back  to  her. 

"What  a  good  thing  I  kept  it  !"  she  said  to  herself  half 
aloud  ;  "  what  a  good  thing  I  never  wore  widow's  weeds — what 

a  good  thing " 

Her  glance  had  fallen  on  the  travelling  bag  which  she  had 
packed  on  the  previous  night.  She  shivered.  For  one  moment 
she  was  icy  cold,  and  then  a  fever  heat  swept  over  her.  Where 
would  she  have  been,  7uhat  would  she  have  been,  if  she  had' 
obeyed  her  rash,  lawless  impulse  to  go  away  with  Basil  Theyn  ? 
She  went  below  again.  Marcella's  glance  fell  on  the  ring  as 
Gabrielle  re-entered  the  dining-room,  but  she  made  no  com- 
ment. She  had  poured  out  some  coffee,  and  she  begged  her 
mistress  to  drink  it.  Gabrielle  complied.  She  forced  herself 
to  both  eat  and  drink. 

"Take your  breakfast,  Marcella,"  she  said.  "You  will  need 
it,  for  we  have  a  great  deal  before  us  to-day.  We  shall  probably 
have  to  leave  for  Genoa  to-night." 

"  God  help  you,  madam,"  said  Marcella,  "  you  look  little  fit 
to  travel." 

"  God  will  help  me,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  God  is  very  merciful. 
You  were  praying  for  me  last  night,  Marcella,  and  God  heard 
your  prayer.  If  you  had  not  prayed,  I  should  have  gone  away 
with  Mr.  Theyn,  and  now — now  1  But  you  prayed,  and  I  could 
not  go." 

"I  guessed  there  was  something  wrong,"  said  Marcella, 
"  and  just  now,  when  I  put  your  room  in  order,  I'll  allow  I 
surmised  that  you'd  laid  your  plans  for  going  away." 

"  Yes,  I  was  going — going  to  do  wrong — to  commit  a  sin," 
said  Gabrielle  slowly;  "but  you  prayed— and  your  prayers 
stayed  me." 

"  God  be  praised  that  you  did  not  sin,"  said  Marcella  ;  "  but, 
■oh,  this  news  !     It  is  terrible  for  you." 

"  Don't  say  that,  Marcella,"  said  Gabrielle  brokenly.  "  It  is 
terrible  that  Abel  Grant  should  suffer  so  ;  but  for  myself  nothing 
matters.  Ah  !  you  know  that  when  i/uit  news  came  I  was  glad. 
It  was  wicked  of  me  ;  but  I  was  glad.  Well,  I  am  not  sorry 
now,  for  I  feel  this  is  God's  answer  to  my  prayer.  The  future 
seemed  such  a  blank,  and  I  asked  to  be  shown  the  path  of  duty. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  about  it  now.  I  am  his  wife.  My  duty 
is  to  go  to  him,  to  wait  upon  him,  nurse  him,  help  him  all  I  can. 
God  has  spoken." 

"God  bless  you,  madam,"  said  Marcella  fervently.  "It  is 
wonderful  that  you  can  take  it  so." 

"  Oh  no,"  said  Gabrielle  wearily  ;  "  there  is  nothing  heroic 


in  doing  one's  duty.  We  do  not  live  for  happiness  but  for  duty. 
I  am  glad  mine  is  so  plain.  It  must  be  sweet  when  duty  and 
happiness  go  hand  in  hand  ;  but  that  is  not  the  lot  of  many. 
The  great  thing  is  to  be  faithful  to  duty.  If  it  is  pleasant,  life 
will  be  sweet  ;  if  it  is  hard,  life  will  be  bitter ;  but  it  will  not 
much  matter  which  when  the  end  comes." 

"  Oh,  but  the  end  is  still  far  off  for  you,  madam,"  said 
Marcella.  "There  will  be — there  must  be  happiness  yet  for 
you.     I  will  pray  daily  for  it." 

"No,  no,  Marcella,"  said  Gabrielle  with  a  sad  smile.  "You 
know  better  than  to  offer  such  a  prayer.  Pray  that  I  may  be 
good,  that  I  may  be  strong  to  do  my  duty.  Such  prayer  is  not 
in  vain.  Oh  no  !  it  must  be  by  prayer  that  we  can  best  help 
those  we  love.  But  now  we  should  get  to  work.  Will  you  go 
at  once  to  Cook's  and  inquire  for  the  very  first  steamer  by 
which  we  can  travel  ?  Then  you  will  help  me  to  think  of  all 
that  must  be  done  ere  we  quit  this  dear  little  home  where 
I  thought  to  be  so  happy.  You  see,  I  take  it  for  granted 
you  will  go  with  me." 

"  I  should  hope  so,  indeed,"  said  Marcella,  her  face 
quivering  with  emotion.  "  To  the  world's  end  I  follow  you, 
my  darling  mistress." 

"  Where  thou  goest,  I  will  go,  and  where  thou  lodgest,  I  will 
lodge,"  said  Gabrielle,  with  her  sad  smile.  "  You  are  a  second 
Ruth,  Marcella,  and  verily  I  feel  myself  another  Naomi,  though 
my  position  is  certainly  the  reverse  of  hers." 

CHAPTER   XVII 

RENUNCIATION 

It  was  May  at  San  Remo.  On  that  southern  coast  the 
beautiful  month  belongs  to  summer  rather  than  to  spring,  and 
already  an  outburst  of  heat  had  driven  most  foreign  visitors 
from  the  place.  Hardly  any  English  were  to  be  seen  there 
now.  Mr.  Barker,  the  consumptive  clergyman,  had  returned 
with  his  wife  to  their  English  parish.  Mrs.  Washington  Hobbs 
was  in  Paris.  Basil  Theyn  had  no  fear  of  encountering 
undesirable  acquaintances  as  he  alighted  from  a  morning  train 
at  the  familiar  station. 

The  station-master  welcomed  him  effusively.  The  "  Signor" 
had  been  away  a  long  while  ;  now  he  had  returned  to  stay 
at  San  Remo — was  it  not  true  ?  For  certain,  wherever  he  had 
been,  the  signor  could  find  no  plcasanter  place  of  residence 
than  San  Remo. 

Theyn  responded  smilingly.  He  knew  no  place  of  its  kind 
to  compare  with  San  Remo.  It  was  a  gem.  He  had  been  in 
Paris.  The  French  capital  is  charming  in  its  way,  but  it  palls 
after  a  few  weeks.  Was  all  well  with  the  station-master's  wife 
and  family?  That  was  right.  And  the  little  town  had  had  a 
prosperous  season  ?     That  was  good. 

Theyn's  smile  was  no  less  frequent  than  it  had  ever  been  ; 
his  manner  was  gracious  and  sympathetic  ;  yet  the  man  who 
spoke  with  him  was  conscious  of  a  change.  Surely  the  artist's 
face  was  more  lined  and  worn  than  when  he  went  away,  and 
it  was  something  new  to  see  silver  threads  in  his  dark  hair. 

The  smile  faded  from  Theyn's  face  as  he  went  up  the  steps 
from  the  station.  He  sighed  heavily  as  he  stood  for  a  moment 
gazing  along  the  sunlit  esplanade.  The  sea  was  dazzlingly 
blue,  and  the  long  curling  billows  breaking  on  the  shore  were 
crested  with  foam.  Roses  drooped  over  the  garden  walls. 
The  air  was  heavy  with  the  fragrance  of  magnolias  and 
oleanders.  '  Here  were  lilies  of  the  valley,  mignonette,  helio- 
trope, and  the  magnificent  carnations,  cultivated  so  largely  in 
the  neighbourhood,  exposed  for  sale.  Flowers  were  every- 
where.    The  place  was  a  paradise. 

Theyn  looked  towards  the  Villa  Buonsoggiorno ;  then 
moved  on,  but  paused  and  turned  again.  An  irresistible  impulse 
drew  him  to  the  spot.  He  opened  the  gate  and  entered  the 
garden. 

The  contadino  in  charge  had  been  mowing  the  lawn  and 
was  now  sweeping  the  cut  grass  together  with  a  long  broom. 
He  lifted  his  straw  hat  and  smiled  broadly  at  the  sight  of 
Theyn.  "Welcome,  signor;  welcome  back  to  San  Remo,' 
he  cried. 

"  A  thousand  thanks,"  said  Theyn.  "  The  Signora  Bertolini 
has  not  yet  returned  ! " 

"  She  comes  this  evening,"  rephed  the  man  ;  "  I  am  busy 
getting  the  place  in  order  for  her." 
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Theyn  put  some  more  enquiries  while  his  eyes  dwelt  on  the 
amiliar  scene.  The  drawing-room  window  stood  open.  His 
im.igination  pictured  Gabrielle  stepping  from  it  ;  but  he  knew 
this  could  never  be  again.  Not  long  after  Gabrielle's  departure 
he  had  seen  in  an  American  newspaper,  which  had  chanced  to 
fall  in  his  way,  the  news  that  Abel  (Irant  still  lived.  He  knew 
that  Gabrielle  had  gone  to  her  husband  ;  but  not  till  now  had 
he  found  courage  to  return  to  San  Remo.  He  passed  into  the 
arbour  and  sat  down  in  its  welcome  shade.  Clusters  of  roses 
hung  from  the  trellis-work.  Gabrielle  had  never  seen  the  spot 
so  full  of  beauty.  His  heart  grew  faint  as  he  thought  of  her. 
The  warmth  and  fragrance  of  summer  were  about  him  ;  but  no 
wintry  scene  could  have  struck  more  desolation  to  his  soul. 
Here  he  had  tasted  the  brief,  sweet  rapture  of  love  ;  had 
known  the  joy  of  being  loved  as  he  loved  ;  now  here  alone  he 
endured  the  sorrow  of  him  who  is  "  mindful  of  the  happy  time 
in  misery.''  He  smothered  a  groan  as  he  leaned  forward  on  the 
table,  his  head  in  his  hands.  "Strange,"  he  reflected,  "that 
there  are  some  pains  one  would  sooner  suffer  than  not.  I 
knew  what  I  should  feel  if  I  came  here,  yet  I  could  not  keep 
away  !  My  God  !  what  a  loss  is  mine  !  Yet  it  is  better  to  have 
loved  and  lost,  than  never  to  have  loved  at  all.  I  am  thankful 
to  have  known  her,  though  she  is  not  for  me.  I  i egret 
nothing  save  the  pain  I  have  caused  her.  I  can  never  forgive 
myself  that  1  broke  my  resolve  not  to  speak  of  my  love. 
What  right  had  I,  bound  as  I  was,  to  approach  her  as  a  lover  ? 
I  deserve  to  suffer.  But  I  will  make  what  amends  is  in  my 
power.     I  will  do  what  she  would  have  me  do." 

He  drew  a  letter  from  the  breast-pocket  of  his  coat.  It 
was  in  a  thin,  grey  envelope,  with  American  stamps  on  it  and 
bore  the  Boston  post-mark.  The  corners  of  the  envelope 
were  bent,  the  paper  somewhat  crumpled.  Clearly  he  had 
read  the  letter  many  times  already.  Yet  once  more  he 
opened  out  the  sheet  and  read  the  lines  written  in  Gabrielle's 
clear,  upright  handwriting,  each  letter  beautifully  formed,  yet 
with  a  character  in  the  forming  distinctly  her  own. 

"  Dear  Friend,"  she  wrote,  "your  letter  has  remained  a  long 
time  unanswered  ;  but  I  simply  could  not  write  before.  I 
should  not  do  so  now  did  I  not  feel  that  I  owed  it  to  our 
friendship  to  let  you  know  how  it  is  with  me,  so  for  this  once 
1  lift  the  curtain  of  silence  and  separation  which  must  divide 
us  for  evermore.  Friendship,  such  as  the  word  ordinarily 
means,  is  impossible  between  us.  We  have  come  too  near  to 
each  other  for  that.  Henceforth  I  can  help  you  only  by  my 
prayers,  and  at  God's  mercy-seat  alone  would  I  willingly 
remember  you.  But  there,  as  long  as  life  shall  last,  will  I 
implore  His  blessing  for  you. 

"  Now  let  me  try  to  answer  your  questions  in  as  few  words 
as  possible.  It  is  well  with  me — all  well.  God's  luill  is  best. 
These  words  express  my  absolute  conviction.  You  ask  me  if  I 
have  retained  my  faith  in  the  love  of  God.  Yes,  thank  God, 
my  faith  in  His  love  was  never  stronger  than  it  is  to-day.  It  is 
not  yet  half  a  year  since  I  left  San  Remo  ;  but  I  feel  as  if  a 
deep  chasm  of  time  separated  me  from  that  day  ;  for  since 
then  I  have  been  '  walking  in  newness  of  life.' 

"  You  ask,  is  my  life  endurable  ?  It  is  more  than  endur- 
able ;  it  is  blessed.  I  have  found  my  vocation.  The  meaning 
of  my  life  is  no  longer  a  baffling  problem.  I  have  always 
longed  to  know  that  1  was  necessary  to  the  happiness  of  some 
one  person^that  there  was  at  least  one  being  in  the  world 
who  could  not  do  without  me.  In  my  childhood  I  knew  that  I 
stood  in  this  relation  to  my  father,  and  later  my  poor  mother 
needed  me  in  another  way.  But  after  her  death,  though  I 
suppose  my  husband  cared  for  me  in  his  fashion,  I  never  felt 
that  my  life  made  any  difference  one  way  or  another  to  any 
one.  Now  it  is  far  otherwise.  My  poor  husband  needs  me 
indeed,  leans  on  me,  clings  to  me,  looks  to  me  for  help  and 
comfort.     He  can  hardly  bear  me  out  of  his  sight. 

"  Now  let  me  do  justice  to  Abel  Grant.  I  never  really 
knew  him  until  now.  He  has  borne  his  burden  of  helpless- 
ness with  a  strength  and  fortitude  for  which  I  should  never 
li;ive  given  him  credit.  It  is  so  sad  to  see  him  ;  but  he  suffers 
in  a  way  that  commands  my  respect.  I  pity  him  so  much,  and 
pity — pity,  you  know,  leads  to  love.  Yes,  I  am  beginning  to 
love  my  husband,  truly  to  love  him,  though  not  as— but  I  must 
not  speak  of  that. 

"  1    wonder  how  it  is   with  you,  my  friend  ?    Are  you  still 


without  faith  in  the  Saviour,  Who  is  so  much  to  me  ?  Oh^ 
believe  me,  the  Christ  of  the  Gospels  is  not  dead  I  He  is  it> 
the  world  to-day,  healing  the  broken-hearted,  helping  the 
sufferers,  standing  by  their  beds  of  pain  ready  to  heal  and 
save.  My  poor  husband  is  reaching  towards  Him  with  '  lame 
hands  of  faith.'  Already  suffering  has  wrought  a  change  in 
him.  His  thoughts  take  a  new  and  wider  range.  He  has 
been  talking  to  me  to-day  about  how  he  may  best  devote  a 
large  portion  of  his  wealth  to  alleviating  the  lot  of  poor, 
paralysed  sufferers  like  himself.  Oh  1  life  must  become  a  new 
thing  to  every  one  who  believes  in  God  and  bows  before  His. 
will.  With  all  my  heart  I  pray  that  He  will  reveal  Himself  to- 
you  and  guide  and  bless  your  future.  Do  you  know  what  I 
wish?  I  cannot  put  it  into  words  ;  but  I  think  you  will  know. 
You  will  understand  that  there  is  a  simple,  loving,  faithfut 
soul  on  whose  heart  it  was  my  misfortune  to- cast  a  heavy 
shadow,  and  to  whom  I  came  near  doing  a  cruel  wrong.  I 
would  fain  know  that  she  no  longer  suffers  through  my  faults 
But  I  am  sure  you  will  do  what  is  right.  Do  not  write  again.. 
We  must  not  communicate  more,  but  think  of  me  always  as 

"Your  friend, 

"Gabrielle  Grant." 

"  She  is  an  angel  ! "  Theyn  said  halt  aloud  as  he  lifted  his. 
cap  from  his  brow.  "  She  is  a  veritable  Christian,"  he  said  a 
moment  later.  "  No  wonder  her  husband  believes  when  he 
has  her.  But  is  he,  indeed,  so  changed  that  he  has  ceased  to. 
cause  her  pain  ?  I  should  like  to  hear  Marcella's  report  of 
him.  But  she  would  never  condescend  to  address  me.  Well, 
I  will  do  as  Gabrielle  wishes.  It  is  for  that  I  have  come 
back." 

He  folded  the  letter,  reverently  pressed  his  lips  to  it,  and 
laid  it  once  more  against  his  heart.  Then  he  rose,  and. 
glancing  about  him  with  a  tender,  lingering  gaze,  said  good- 
bye to  the  past,  with  its  delusive  hopes,  and  went  slowly  from 
the  garden  and  along  the  road  to  the  town. 

In  the  main  street  he  entered  a  lawyer's  office  and  remained 
there  more  than  half  an  hour.  Then  he  went  on  to  the  house 
in  which  was  his  studio  and  where  his  servant  had  kept  guard 
during  his  absence.  He  was  approaching  the  door  when  a 
dog  came  bounding  towards  him  across  the  road  and  sprang 
against  him  with  wild  demonstrations  of  delight.  A  thrill  of 
painful  emotion  passed  through  Theyn  as  he  recognised  Lupo. 
The  next  moment  he  saw  that  Signora  Simonetti  was  advancing 
to  greet  him. 

"  How  good  it  is  to  see  you  here  again  ! "  she  cried  ;  "  a. 
thousand  welcomes  !  Lupo  is  not  more  glad  to  see  you  than 
I  am,  and  you  see  how  jubilant  he  is.  He  thinks  the  good  old 
times  are  coming  back." 

"  Lupo  is  too  sagacious  a  dog  to  believe  in  good  old  times,'* 
said  Theyn,  striving  to  speak  lightly.  "  So  you  have  him  now, 
and  you  take  good  care  of  him,  I  can  see." 

"  Mrs.  Grant  gave  him  to  me  when  she  went  away,"  said 
the  signora  ;  "  she  said  she  could  not  take  him  with  her  ;  he 
would  not  be  happy  where  she  was  going.  I  am  glad  you 
think  him  looking  well,  for  indeed  I  thought  he  would  have 
fretted  himself  to  death  after  his  mistress  had  gone.  How 
pleased  he  is  to  see  you  !     Would  you  like  to  have  him  ?  " 

"Thank  you.  I  have  already  as  many  dogs  as  I  want," 
said  Theyn  indifferently,  though  there  was  nothing  he  would 
have  liked  better  than  to  have  Gabrielle's  dog,  "  and  I  am  sure 
you  would  not  like  to  part  with  such  a  gift." 

"  Certainly     not,    only    you     were     such    friends    that     I 

thought "     Catching  a  look  from  Theyn  which  frightened 

her,  the  signora  suddenly  paused  in  confusion.  Then  rallying 
her  courage,  she  asked:  "Can  you  give  me  news  of  Mrs. 
Grant  ?  I  have  not  heard  a  word  of  her  since  she  went  away. 
I  have  her  address,  and  I  send  her  word  of  Lupo's  welfare 
now  and  then  ;  but  she  has  never  written  to  me.     Oh  1 " 

The  latter  exclamation  was  forced  from  her  by  an  appear- 
ance which  spared  Theyn  the  necessity  of  replying.  Round 
the  corner  by  which  they  were  standing  came  Maddalena  in 
her  gayest  contadina  attire,  with  a  richly  embroidered  scarf, 
knotted  across  her  breast,  a  coral  necklace  at  her  throat,  the 
crimson  kerchief  on  her  head  held  in  place  by  huge  gold  pins, 
and  her  largest  earrings  dangling  from  her  ears.  Her  face  was 
aglow  with  colour,  her  eyes  brilliant ;  she  was  superb  in  her 
beauty  as  she  halted  and  looked  with  amazement  and  some: 
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suspicion  at  the  two  talking  together,  while  Lupo  bounded  to 
welcome  her. 

"  That  woman  here  !  "  exclaimed  the  signora  in  her 
astonishment  ;  what  can  have  brought  her  ? " 

"  She  has  come  by  my  arrangement,"  said  Theyn,  stepping 
forward  and  taking  Maddalena  by  the  hand.  "This  woman  is 
tiiy  wife,  signora." 

"  Indeed,  you  surprise  me,"  stammered  Signora  Simonetti, 
while  Maddalena's  face  glowed  with  joy  and  she  bent  and 
kissed  passionately  the  hand  that  held  her  own.  "  I  did  not 
know  that  you  were  married,  and  even  now  I  believe  you  joke. 
It  is  not  possible  that  you,  an  English  gentleman,  are  the 
husband  of  a  contadina  1 " 

"  Do  not  call  me  an  Englishman,"  said  Theyn,  with  a  smile. 
"  I  am  a  naturalised  Italian.  My  papers  are  drafted.  I  have 
but  to  present  myself  before  the  authorities,  and  get  my 
documents  duly  signed  and  sealed,  and  I  am  an  Italian  subject 
henceforth.  Maddalena,  I  was  expecting  to  find  you  at  my 
studio.  Come  now  with  me  to  the  Municipio,  and  our  marriage 
shall  be  placed  beyond  all  question." 

A  carriage  was  coming  rapidly  up  the  street.  The  driver 
had  his  eye  on  the  group  at  the  corner  as  likely  fares.  Theyn 
signed  to  him,  then  turned  to  Signora  Simonetti.  "  Will  you 
come  with  us,  signora,  and  witness  the  bond  that  secures  our 
felicity?" 

She  drew  back.  "  You  must  excuse  me,"  she  faltered, 
"  I  go  to  give  a  lesson.  You  have  my  best  wishes  for  your 
happiness." 

Theyn  smiled  ironically  as  he  bowed  low.  Then  he  handed 
Maddalena  into  the  carriage,  took  his  place  beside  her,  and 
they  drove  off.  Lupo  barked  indignantly  and  pursued  the 
carriage.  The  signora  looked  after  them  in  wonder.  "Then 
it  is  true  that  her  husband  was  not  dead  after  all,  and  she 
has  gone  back  to  him,"  she  said  to  herself.  "  What  luck  for 
Maddalena  1  " 

The  afternoon  was  still  early  when  Theyn  and  Maddalena 
drove  from  San  Remo  to  the  Casa  Rossa.  They  followed  the 
road  along  which  Gabrielle  had  driven  with  Signora  Simonetti 
on  the  afternoon  when  the  first  shadow  had  fallen  on  her  budding 
joy.  Maddalena  sat  erect,  her  head  more  nobly  poised  than 
usual  as  she  realised  the  honour  of  her  recognition  in  the  eyes 
of  the  world  as  the  artist's  wife.  She  had  been  unusually 
silent,  for  the  look  on  the  grave,  thoughtful  face  beside  her  had 
inspired  her  with  awe  ;  but  as  the  road  wound  higher  amid  the 
olive  groves  and  the  blue  mountains,  the  chestnut  woods,  and 
the  white  houses  of  San  Romolo  came  into  view,  she  found 
courage  to  break  the  silence. 

"  Must  I  still  dress  as  a  contadina  now  that  every  one  knows 
I  am  your  wife  ?  "  she  asked. 

Theyn  looked  at  her  absently  for  a  moment  ere  he  answered. 

"  You  shall  do  as  you  like,"  he  said.  "  You  please  me  best 
as  you  are." 

"  Do  I  ? "  she  said  wistfully.  "  Well,  of  course,  I  want  to 
please  you  ;   but — I  should  like  to  have  a  hat." 

"  Have  it  if  you  like,  cara  iiiia,"  he  said  carelessly. 
"Only  it  will  spoil  you.  You  are  far  more  beautiful  as  you 
are." 

"  It  is  because  I  am  beautiful  you  love  me,  is  it  not  ? "  she 
said.  "  I  wish  to  please  your  eyes  ;  but  I  hate  that  people 
should  call  me  your  contadina  wife,  as  the  signora  did." 

"What  does  it  matter,  my  child,  as  long  as  you  are  happy?" 
he  said.     "  Why  care  what  people  say  ?  " 

"  I  can't  help  caring,"  she  said  impatiently.  "You  call  me 
a  child,  but  I  am  not  a  child  !  " 

"You  are  to  me,"  he  said.  "It  is  because  you  are  a  child 
that  I  love  you.  If  you  had  been  hard  and  keen  and  worldly- 
wise,  I  could  not  have  taken  you  to  my  heart." 

"  But  you  do  love  me  ?  "  she  said. 

"  Do  you  doubt  it,  my  child — my  child  wife  ?"  he  said. 

'■  No,"  she  replied,  "for  if  you  had  not  truly  loved  me,  you 
would  not  have  proclaimed  me  your  wife  at  San  Remo.  When 
you  go  back  to  your  studio  I  shall  go  with  you,  shall  I  not  ?  I 
shall  always  live  with  you  now.  You  will  not  forsake  me,  will 
you  ?  " 

"  No,"  he  said,  "  I  will  never  forsake  you.  I  could  not  if  I 
would.     You  are  my  wife." 

Her  eyes  shone  with  delight. 

"  The  signora  who  lived  at  the  Villa  Buonsoggiorno  has 
gone  back  to  America,  has  she  not  ? "  she  asked  suddenly. 

He  winced  inwardly,  but  hoped  he  had  not  betrayed  it  to 
Maddalena's  watchful  eyes  as  he  made  a  sign  of  assent. 

"Will  she  know?"  Maddalena  risked  with  eagerness. 
"  Will  you  write  and  tell  her  that  you  have  married  me  again  ? " 

"  I  shall  not  write,"  he  said  ;    "but  she  will  know." 

(To  be 


Maddalena  drew  a  deep  breath  of  satisfaction.  There  was 
a  gleam  of  triumph  in  her  dark  eyes.  "Will  you  paint  as  much 
as  ever  ? "  she  asked  presently.     "  Shall  I  sit  for  you  still  ? " 

"  More  than  ever,"  he  replied.  "  I  must  work  very  hard, 
and  I  shall  want  your  help,  Maddalena.  You  are  such  a 
splendid  model." 

She  smiled  with  gratified  vanity.  "  What  is  that  picture 
you  painted  while  you  were  away?"  she  asked.  "The  one  in 
Paris,  which  people  think  so  clever.  Pietro  was  telling  me 
about  it." 

"  Oh,  that,"  he  said.     "  It  is  called  '  Renunciation.'  " 

"  But  I  don't  know  what  that  means,"  she  said.  "  Tell  me 
about  it.     Did  you  have  a  model  ?" 

"  No,"  he  said,  and  a  shadow  fell  on  his  face. 

"Then  there  is  no  woman  in  it  ?"  she  said. 

He  did  not  reply. 

"  What  is  renunciation  ?  "  she  asked. 

"Oh,"  he  said,  with  a  faint  sigh,  "renunciation  means — a 
death  in  life.  It  means  the  smothering  of  the  heart's  desire — 
the  taking  of  a  cross.  But  you  do  not  understand  that,  do  you, 
Maddalena  mia  ?" 

"Of  course  I  cannot  understand  all  those  words,"  she  said 
impatiently  ;  "  but  I  should  know  if  you  would  tell  me  what 
the  picture  is  like." 

Then  to  satisfy  her  he  drew  from  his  pocket  a  small  photo- 
graph of  the  painting  which  hung  in  the  Salon  at  Paris  and 
had  received  high  praise  from  critics  qualified  to  judge  its 
merits.  Unrolling  it,  he  held  it  before  her  while  the  horses 
slowly  climbed  the  hill.  Maddalena  saw  the  interior  of  a 
church.  It  might  have  been  San  Lorenzo  in  Lucina,  for  a 
picture  of  the  Christ  on  the  Cross  hung  above  the  altar.  Before  it 
stood  a  young  nun.  Dark  rippling  hair  escaped  from  beneath 
the  white  linen  on  her  brow,  her  large  beautiful  grey  eyes 
expressed  a  deep  unutterable  sadness,  her  cheeks  were  sunken 
and  deathly  pale  ;  her  lips  compressed  in  pain.  With  one 
hand  she  clasped  to  her  breast  a  crucifix,  the  other,  extended, 
held  a  letter  and  a  dead  rose  which  she  was  thrusting  into  the 
flame  of  the  lamp  which  swung  before  the  altar. 

Maddalena  looked  and  wondered  ;  then  her  face  flushed 
with  sudden  angry  emotion.  She  had  recognised  the  small, 
delicate  features  and  large,  earnest,  sad  eyes  of  the  nun. 

"What  a  dismal  picture  !"  she  exclaimed.  "  I  hate  gloomy 
churches  and  nuns  and  all  that  is  melancholy.  I  am  glad  that 
picture  is  in  Paris,  for  I  do  not  want  to  see  it.  What  can 
people  find  to  admire  in  that?" 


'What   indeed!"   said   Theyn   with  a  curious  smile. 
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has  no  beauty  save  for  those  who  love  to  cherish  sad  thoughts 
and  to  whom  sorrow  is  dearer  than  joy.  How  can  it  appeal  to 
a  creature  of  the  sunshine  like  you  ?" 

As  he  spoke  the  driver  drew  in  his  horses.  They  had  come 
as  far  as  the  carriage  road  could  bring  them.  The  nearest  way 
to  the  cottage  lay  across  the  hillside.  They  alighted,  and 
Theyn  dismissed  the  carriage. 

Following  the  narrow  path  between  the  olives  they  were 
soon  standing  at  the  place  from  which  Gabrielle  had  looked 
down  on  the  Casa  Rossa. 

"Ah!  there  is  mother  at  the  gate!"  cried  Maddalena. 
"She  is  looking  for  me.     Here,  mother,  here!" 

She  waved  her  hand  gaily  and  shouted  like  a  child. 

"  Run  on  and  tell  her  all  the  news  before  I  come,"  said 
Theyn.     "  I  will  follow  in  a  minute." 

Maddalena  ran  off,  well  pleased.  Theyn  lighted  a  pipe,  and 
stretching  himself  on  the  sunburnt  grass  smoked  and  meditated. 

A  peaceful  home  looked  the  red-tiled  cottage  at  this  hour. 
The  garden,  with  its  fruit-trees  covered  with  snowy  blossoms, 
its  vines  putting  forth  fresh  green  leaves  and  tender  curling 
tendrils,  and  flowers  blooming  below,  was  a  dream  of  beauty. 
Beneath,  on  the  hillside,  the  flourishing  olive  gardens  faded 
away  in  hazy  blue,  the  monotony  of  the  landscape  broken  by 
clusters  of  tall  cypresses  or  a  white-faced  cottage  shining  forth 
from  the  sombre  foliage.  To  the  right,  mountains,  rugged  in 
form  and  darkly  purple,  closed  the  view. 

Theyn  could  hear  the  voices  of  the  women,  chattering 
eagerly.  He  heard  Maddalena's  laugh  and  the  dog's  joyous 
bark.  He  saw  his  wife's  form  flitting  through  the  trees  with 
the  dog  at  her  heels,  then  heard  her  gaily  singing  one  of  the 
songs  of  the  contadini. 

Maddalena  was  happy. 

He  stifled  within  him  the  thought  of  what  might  have  been. 
Maddalena  was  happy,  and  happy  she  should  be,  if  it  was  in 
his  power  to  make  her  so. 

As  he  rose  to  go  down  and  join  her,  he  was  startled  by  the 
sound  of  a  step.  Turning,  he  saw  a  man  coming  quickly 
towards  him  through  the  olives. 

continued) 
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The  Ethics  of  Life  Assurance 


THE  large  representation  of  Christian  men  on  the  boards  of 
our  leading  life  assurance  companies  and  societies  has 
a  twofold  explanation.  In  the  first  place,  religion  teaches  fore- 
thought and  self-control,  and 
these  are  basic  principles  of 
the  action  by  which  a  man 
begins,  perhaps  quite  early  in 
life,  to  set  aside  a  portion  of 
his  income  for  the  "  rainy  day  " 
which,  soon  or  late,  may  come 
to  himself  or,  when  he  dies,  to 
his  family.  In  the  second  place, 
prosperous  men  of  the  Christian 
type  have  often  in  view,  besides 
the  well-earned  directors'  fees, 
a  real  desire  to  extend  the  ad- 
vantages of  this  forethought, 
self-control,  and  altruism  to  a 
much  larger  number  of  persons 
in  the  community. 
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Whatever  the  cause,  the  fact 
remains,  and  more  especially 
in  relation  to  newer  companies. 
The  Established  Church,  .Metho- 
dists, and  others,  have  origi- 
nated societies  with  sectarian 
names,  but  with  every  willing- 
ness to  be  thoroughly  unsec- 
tarian  in  gathering  clients. 
Then  the  Temperance  element 
of  the  country  saw  possibilities 
of  lesser  premiums  or  greater 
advantages  in  segregation  from 
the  normal  alcoholic  citizen. 
Indeed,  one  of  these  originated 
in  the  very  stupid  and  ignorant 
resolve  of  an  institution  to 
charge  a  higher  premium  because  the  applicant  for  a  policy 
was  not  a  drinker. 

No  such  blunder  would  be  possible  in  these  days,  for  the 
records  of  every  office  which  separates  the  sheep  from  the  goats 
unfailingly  prove  that  total  abstainers  have  a  far  longer  average 
duration  of  life. 

Starting  a  new  insurance  company  must  be  a  greater  under- 
taking than  a  new  trunk  railroad.  The  public  likes  to  read  of 
millions  in  reserve,  and  is  impressed  by  big  figures,  though  it 
far  from  follows  that  the  offices  displaying  these  are  really  the 
most  secure  and  genuine.  What  is  needed  is  the  knowledge  ot 
the  relation  of  assets  to  liabilities  ;  and  the  occasional  merging 
of  some  less  fortunate  company  with  an  older  institution  is  a 
proof  of  the  necessity  of  wise  management. 

The  Scottish  Temperance  Life  Office,  of  whose  Chairman 
and  other  officials  we  give  some  portraits,  has  survived  all  the 
difficulties  of  youth,  and  now  in  its  twenty-second  year  presents 
results  eminently  cheering  to  those  who  desire  to  see  the  nation 
move  along  the  path  of  wise  forethought  and  unselfish  action. 
Started  in  Glasgow  in  1883,  its  total  premiums  for  the  first  year 
were  only;^2,ii2.  Last  year  the  receipts,  including  interest  on 
investments,  reached  the  large  sum  of  ^170,000,  and  the  total 
funds  at  command  now  reach  nearly  a  million  sterling.  Well 
might  the  Statist  say  that  it  had  progressed  by  leaps  and  bounds. 

.\gain  one  reverts  to  the  men  at  the  helm,  and  finds  that 
personality,  character,  and  business  acumen  tell.  The  Chair- 
man through  the  whole  period  has  been  Mr.  John  Wilson,  a 
former  Govan  M.P.,  a  man  of  high  repute  in  the  Scottish 
commercial  metropolis.  A  fellow-director  is  Sir  Samuel  Chis- 
holm,  Bart,  ex-Lord  Provost  of  Glasgow,  business  man,  orator, 
and  philanthropist.  Mr.  R.  Hunter  Craig,  M.P.,  has  also  won 
repute  ;  while  ex-Bailie  Bilsland  and  ex-Bailie  Dickson  are 
names  to  conjure  with  north  of  the  Tweed. 

It  is  perhaps  natural  that  a  "  Scottish  "  office  should  in  the 
leading  English  centres,  and  especially  in  London,  be  repre- 
sented by  men  of  Scottish  nationality.     .The  mere  Sassenach 


can  only  look  on  and  determine  to  be  equally  canny.  Certainly 
in  Mr.  W.  A.  Bowie,  the  London  Manager,  at  96,  Queen 
Street,  Cheapside,  one  finds  a  gentleman  of  tact  and  courtesy, 
and  one  of  the  most  active  members  of  the  Council  of  the 
Ragged  School  Union. 

Many  insurance  offices  have  departed  from  the  quondam 
theory  that  the  only  thing  to  do  was  to  pay  so  much  per  year, 
and  at  death  so  much  would  be  paid  to  the  survivors.  If  the 
premiums  were  unpaid,  all  was  lost.  By  this  plan  the  pros- 
perous who  remained  gained  at  the  expense  of  the  unfortunate, 
and  to  him  that  had  was  given. 

But  the  really  wide-awake  offices  help  the  insurer  to  help 
himself  For  him  the  fullest  return  lies  in  punctual  payments  ; 
but,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Scottish  Temperance  Office,  if  income 
should  fail,  the  surrender  value  of  previous  payments  will  be 
used  for  one  Or  more  years  to  keep  the  policy  alive.  This  is 
eminently  just.  Again,  various  inducements  are  held  out  to 
insurers  to  pay  into  endowment  or  annuity  branches,  insuring 
at  a  given  age  a  lump  sum  or  yearly  pension.  And  here  again 
the  Scottish  scores  by  letting  the  monies  paid  insure  for  a 
longer  period  a  smaller  amount  rather  than  permit  a  lapse. 

The  true  ethics  of  the  transaction  are  again  shown  in  a 
scheme  uniting  house-buying  with  an  insurance  policy.  Large 
advances  are  made  on  the  cost  of  any  given  property,  and 
payments  accepted  practically  equivalent  to  the  rent,  with  the 
proviso  that  if  death  occurs  prior  to  their  completion  the 
title- deeds  are  handed  over  free.  This  feature  has  proved  a 
source  of  prosperity  to  the  Scottish  Temperance  Life  Office. 
For  if  a  man  has  been  paying  premiums  for  a  few  years,  the 
Company  will  advance  practically  enough  to  buy  his  house 
and  cover  the  legal  expenses,  in  which  case  the  interest  is 
smaller  than  the  former  rent.  This  enables  repayments  of 
the  advance  to  be  made  ;  while  in  the  event  of  death,  the 
property  is  at  once  freed  from  liability.  If  the  insurer  has  only 
recently  entered  the  office,  he  provides  some  share  of  the  pur- 
chase money,  and  the  Company  advances  the  greater  portion. 
In  all  these  matters  the  patriot  rejoices  in  the  elimination 

of  the  gambling  aspect  of 
assurance,  and  the  steady  en- 
couragement to  men  and  women 
to  provide  for  themselves  in 
old  age.  The  value  of  such 
provision  is  greater  than  appears 
at  first  sight,  for  it  relieves 
the  business  and  professional 
man  of  anxiety  about  the  even- 
ing of  life,  and  is  a  rest  and 
comfort  to  his  wife  ;  while  to 
both  it  ensures  freedom  from 
dependence  on  sons  or  daughters 
who  may  themselves  have 
enough  burdens  to  bear.  Still 
more  attractive  is  the  idea  to 
that  large   class  of  lonelv  per- 

MR.  A.  K.  RODGER  °  '     ^ 

Hkau  Okhcbs  Manai^er 

sons  who  have  no  one  on  whom 
to  depend.  In  any  case,  the 
foresight  and  forethought  which 
lead  to  such  provision  and  to  the 
periodical  payments  necessary 
to  ensure  it  are  useful  elements 
in  the  general  building  up  ot 
character.  There  is  less  dis- 
position to  speculation  and 
venturesonieness  which  some- 
times spell  ruin  ;  less  need  for 
an  unhealthy  competition  whicji 
lessens  profits  and  injures  both 
competitors  ;  and  a  general 
avoidance  of  the  worry  that  kills. 
It  is  well,  therefore,  that 
such  national  institutions  as  the 
Scottish  Temperance  Office  should  be  under  the  control  ot 
upright  Christian  men. 


PktlK  ty  PallarJ,  Strftkmm 
MK.  W.  A.    BOWIK 
London  Uanacu 
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The  Home  Department 


Result  of  *'  Metrical  Version  of  93rd  Psalm  " 
Competition 

This  competition  has  apparently  met  with  great  appreciation, 
and  some  good  work  has  been  sent  in.  The  prize  has  been 
divided  between — 

Mrs.  R.  Musgrave  Craven, 

Kendal, 
for  the  following : 

Metrical  Version  of  Psalm  xciii 
The  Lord  is  King !     The  Lord  doth  reign  on  high, 
Girdled  with  glory,  clothed  in  majesty  ; 
This  circling  globe  He  poised  with  purpose  sure 
That,  while  He  wills,  its  course  shall  be  secure. 
The  floods  uplift  their  voice,  the  seething  waves 
Break,  foaming,  as  the  sea  in  madness  raves. 
Yet,  mightier  far  the  great  Creator's  voice 
Than  heaven's,  or  earth's,  or  ocean's  roaring  noise  ; 
All  these  shall  pass,  but  not  one  jot 
Of  all  Thy  law,  O  Lord,  shall  be  forgot : 
Through  endless  ages  holiness  shall  grace 
The  perfect  beauty  of  Thy  dwelling-place. 

And— 

Mr.  R.  Lewis, 

24,  Bensley  Road, 

Liverpool, 
for  the  following  : 

Psalm  xciii 
The  Lord  Jehovah  reigns 

In  majesty  arrayed ; 
His  sovereign  power  sustains 
All  that  His  wisdom  made  ; 
Firm  as  a  rock  the  world  shall  stand, 
Upholden  by  His  mighty  hand. 

From  age  to  age  His  throne 

Immovable  abides ; 
His  perfect  will  alone 
The  whole  creation  guides ; 
In  songs  of  praise  aloud  proclaim 
"God  everlasting  is  His  name." 
The  floods  have  lifted  high 

Their  voice  to  Thee,  O  Lord  ! 
Thou  hearest  when  they  cry. 
For  they  fulfil  Thy  word  ; 
No  tempest  Thy  control  defies 
The  waves  Thou  stillest  when  they  rise. 
Though  mighty  is  the  roar 

Which  meeting  waters  make. 
When  dashing  on  the  shore 
The  foaming  billows  break ; 
If  Thou  but  lift  Thy  mightier  voice 
Thy  foes  retreat.  Thy  friends  rejoice. 
Great  King  of  Saints  !  Thy  truth, 

Unlike  the  changing  sea, 
Retains  its  strength  and  youth 
To  all  eternity  ; 
Beauties  of  holiness  become 
Thine  earthly  and  Thy  heavenly  home. 

In  place  of  the  prize  offered,  a  Pocket  Edition  of  the 
Newberry  Bible,  price  6s.,  bound  in  French  morocco,  will  be 
sent  to  each  of  the  successful  competitors. 

A  number  of  other  competitors  came  very  close  in  merit  to 
these  two,  notably  A.  L.  L.  (Liverpool),  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 
Mr.  Frank  Barber,  Miss  Dring,  Mr.  F.  Hem,  and  Mr. 
H.  Lack. 

No.  2  Competition 
In  the  second  competition,  "The  Most  Famous  Church  I 
have  Visited,"  the  prize  must  be  divided  between  — 
Miss  Perks, 

Beacondale,  Norwich, 
and — 

Mr.  E.  R.  Davis, 

ID,  Lancaster  Terrace,  Merthyr  Tydvil, 
to  each  of  whom  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  "  Barbe   of  Grande 
Bayou,"  by  John  Oxenham. 


Miss  Perks's  paper  is  on  — 

St.  Guen 

The  church  which  Ruskin  claims  to  be  the  finest  specimen 
of  Gothic  architecture  in  the  world  stands  in  one  of  the  most 
important  towns  of  Northern  France.  For,  notwithstanding 
her  past  turbulent  history,  Rouen  still  retains  a  measure  of 
commercial  prosperity,  and  is  today  one  of  the  busiest  as  well 
as  the  most  famous  of  architectural  centres. 

St.  Guen  lies  apart  from  the  narrow  crowded  streets,  and 
is  partly  encircled  by  shady  public  gardens  which  on  sunny 
evenings  are  beautified  by  the  church's  long,  pointed  shadows. 
Few  cathedrals  possess  a  more  fantastic  elegant  grace,  sugges- 
tive alike  of  fairy  palaces  and  lofty  sanctuaries  ;  few  houses  of 
God  shed  a  grander,  softer  light  upon  beholders  :  it  is  indeed 
"a  place  of  worship."  At  first  the  eye  is  bewildered  by  the 
infinite  variety  of  minarets  and  towers,  by  the  buttresses  and 
gargoyles  and  delicately  carved  balustrades  ;  then,  growing 
more  accustomed,  it  rests  on  the  long,  narrow  glass  windows, 
which  on  the  inside  are  honeycombed  by  light  stone-work,  and 
throw  a  chequered  light  upon  the  quiet  aisles. 

But,  before  entering  the  church,  the  visitor  must  pause  at 
the  entrance,  or  principal  facade,  which  is  remarkable  for  its 
rose  window  ;  then,  at  the  central,  or  rather  eastern,  tower, 
with  its  square  base  and  large  castlements  :  these  are  two 
singular  features  in  St.  Ouen's  exterior.  Once  inside,  the  sight 
is  entranced  at  the  vista  of  cool,  solemn  nave,  formed  by  arcades 
surmounted  by  an  elegant  gallery,  which  is  crowned  by  a  line 
of  fretted  windows.  Here  it  is  that  the  harmony  of  proportion, 
the  purity  of  line  and  conception  which  has  made  St.  Guen 
famous,  strikes  the  eye,  for,  in  spite  of  recent  renovations,  the 
building  has  not  lost  a  line  of  its  former  beauty,  but  is  still  an 
example  of  well-nigh  perfect  Gothic. 

Mr.  Davis's  paper  is  on — 

St.  Peter's,  Rome 

I  shall  not  easily  forget  my  feelings  as  I  entered  St.  Peter's, 
Rome,  for  the  first  time.  It  is  famous  for  many  reasons,  among 
others  for  its  beautiful  statuary  and  magnificent  decorations, 
the  best  work  of  some  of  Italy's  greatest  masters  ;  and  also 
because  it  is  the  great  "  Mecca "  of  the  teeming  millions  of 
Roman  Cathohcs  in  all  countries. 

It  was  on  a  bright,  sunny  Sunday  morning  that  I  attended 
a  service  there  ;  and  although  I  was  unable  to  understand  a 
syllable  of  the  elaborate  ceremony,  yet  I  fully  appreciated  the 
beautiful  music  which  echoed  and  re-echoed  right  through 
the  noble  edifice  as  though  unable  to  find  a  resting-place.  In 
the  centre  of  the  church  there  is  a  vault  surmounted  by  a 
canopy  and  surrounded  by  a  circle  of  lamps  which  are  never 
allowed  to  burn  out.  In  this  vault  are  buried  many  of  the 
popes,  and  it  is  asserted  that  part  of  the  remains  of  Peter  and 
James  are  contained  in  a  coffin  which  lies  there.  Although  we 
know  this  to  be  "  an  idle  tale,"  yet  it  was  interesting  when  one 
remembered  the  millions  of  Catholics  who  believe  in  its  veracity. 

The  fine  statue  of  our  Lord  attracted  my  particular  attention, 
as  half  of  one  of  the  feet  had  been  worn  away  by  the  continual 
kissing  of  pilgrims,  and  a  piece  of  brass  had  been  substituted 
which  would  wear  better. 

The  last  scene  that  impressed  itself  upon  me,  as  I  left  the 
dim,  religious  light  of  the  famous  cathedral,  to  bathe  in  the 
brilliant  sunshine  on  the  banks  of  "  Father  Tiber,"  was  that 
of  a  mother  lifting  up  her  child  to  press  its  innocent  lips  against 
the  cold  foot  of  the  statue.  Very  ignorant,  no  doubt,  but 
somehow  it  was  very  beautiful  too. 


New  Competitions 

No.  I 
A  prize  (a  copy  of  "  A  Short  History  of  Ancient  Peoples," 
by  Dr.  Robinson  Souttar)  will  be  awarded  (or  the  best  original 
hymn  suitable  for  a  Harvest  Thanksgiving  Service.    The  hymn 
must  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 

No.  2 
A  prize  (a  copy  of  "Heralds  of  Revolt,"  by  Dr.  William 
Barry)  will  be  awarded  for  the  most  beautiful  and  descriptive 
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OTiprs 

is  deliciously  warming  and  comforting  for  children  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning.  Tiie  first  thought  on  awakening  is  for  "something"— and 
nothing  is  more  beneficial  and  nourishing  than  a  aip  of  Cadbury's  Cocoa. 

Every  mother  who  Talues  her  rhiUIrrn's  hmtth  and  (tnoil  Imkii  (.hould  Btvr  thrin  fadhurj"*  <  v«-..,i  ^^* 

"HEALTH"  says:  "  Cadbury'xls  afoodalike  suitable  (or  nulldinK  up  the  srowInK  body 
and  repnirinft  the  wa.'jte  Incidental  to  all  the  processes  o(  life." 

CADBURY'S  Cocoa  is  a  Mataral   Diet  for  CbilSreij. 


Specialties   in  Art   Bedroom   Furniture. 


"THE   LINCOLN" 


Art 
Green 


WOODEN  BED 

In    Hardwood,    French    Polished. 
With  Combination  Wire  Bottom. 

Size,  6  (I.  6  in.  by  j  ft.  22  6.      Caniago  T.-iid. 

The  best  value  In  WOOD  BEDS  ever  offered. 

Strong,  beautifully  finished. 
Can  be  had  stained  other  colours  If  desired. 

Photo  Post  Free  on  application. 

MV.  S.  BROIAZ^N^  Sc  SOISTS 

65,  George  Street,  EDINBURGH. 


O-i'JHlfefll^* 


PURE  HEATI 

WITHOUT   SMOKE   OR  SMELL 

CLARK'S  PATENT  HYGIENIC 

SYPHON  STOVES 

The  li.Mt  ycner.itccl  by  llic  -SVI'IION'  STOVii  is  ABSU- 
I-UTi:i.Y  FUKi:.  NO  FUMKSor  SMI-M.  can  pass  int.. 
Hie  aiMrtiuciit.  AH  prtxlucts  of  cnmbustum  iirc  reinlcrcil 
iniiucuous  liy  aut<j:u.iti<j  acttuii  wilhiii  Ilic  Sluvc,  pure  heated 
air  un!y  beini;  cinitted. 

NO   FLUE    18   REQUIRED. 

Su|ipli«-<1  to  Ills  Majesty  Tiik  Kin*.,  H.K.K.  Thh  Duki-: 

»)!•"  CONNAUUHl',  M.M.  BoanJ  of  Worki,  tlic  Maii^iuii  Mouse. 

the  Itiiiik  uf  riiisland.  etc.,  etc. 


30 

YEARS'  SUCCESS. 
THE  UNIVEKSAL  HEMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Golds, 
Asthma,  Bronchitis, 
Influenza,  Whooping- 
Gough,  Hoarseness,  &c.  | 

Mridgc 

1^^   £ung  Tonic 

]RlIS  AX  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. i^ 

IF^3  —  

|^^P?2   ■^'"'  niormouH  Stiftran  o'  Owbrithjr'fi  Lung  Tonic  coutti 
£5^  "III  hnre  hern    won.  ami  continue  to  increnie  after 
30  ytan,  apart  from  Us  great  Intrlntlc   merit  <u 
lilt  must  efficacious  rcinedj/  ever  known. 

Pi'irnre  of  Subxlifitlrs ;   ask  for 

•  OWBRIIHIB  "  irhni  biiijina  Lung  Tonic 

and    TAKE    NO   OTHEK. 


To  Wol.Mim-.l..r.illlr..iii.i. 


.  Stored,  (iiis  Ci)ili|'.iIiiL's,  or  iJt 


S.  CLARK  &   CO.f  Patentees  ft  Kakero 
r  "^  Compton    Works,    Canonbury    Road,    Highbury, 
London,  N. 

.  l-CAKU  I-OK  UiiSLRll'llVL  Bov'KIt  1.  No.  -A.  B.M      I-Kl 


W.T.OWBRlDGE,  Ltd.,  Hull. 

J'old  pvrrywhctr  m  t>ottln  at 


A  MISSIONARY  BOOK  ON  AN  ENTIRELY  NEW  LINE. 

A  YANKEE  ON  THE  YANGTZE 

Being  a  Narrative  of  a  Journey  from  Shanghai  through  the  Central  Kingdom  to  Burma. 
By    WILLIAM    EDGAR    GEIL. 

"  All  interested  in  the  land  of  China  will  And  a  vast  amount  of  inleresline  matter  in  this  book.  The  author  writes  in  a  fascinatinK  manner  of  the 
habits,  manners,  and  customs  of  the  Yellow  Man  and  his  country.  ...  A  notable  feature  of  the  book  is  the  excellent  illustrations."— 5ru/5wn». 

"A  very  entertaining  volume.  It  will  be  read  with  the  deepest  interest  by  all  who  carei  for  China. .  . .  The  illustrations  are  beautifully 
reproduced."— /?rff)rr/. 

"The  lively  and  well-informed  book  in  which  Dr.  Geil  recounts  his  experiences  .  .  .  shows  that,  thoiYnh  by  no  me;ins  blind  to  the  (act  that 
misstonaritfs  can,  nnd  do,  make  mistakes,  this  keen  observer  has  been  deeply  impressed  by  the  ability,  deviation,  and  self  sacrifice  of  those  he  met. 
as  well  as  bjr  the  fact  that  they  are  meetinK  with  a  measure  of  success  which  ought  t.i  justify  the  expenditure  of  lives  and  means  even  in  tne  eyes  of 
a  materialistic  world.  Well-worn  sneers  and  calumnies  against  missions  are  scathingly  eiposed,  while  facts  are  presented  from  points  of  view 
which  clear  up  difTiculties  for  the  stay-at-home  reader.  Not  a  few  will  he  glad  to  be  supplied  with  ready  and  effective  answers  to  statements  which 
they  knew  to  be  untrue  but  were  unable  to  confute.  .  .  .  The  volume  is  much  more  than  even  a  missionary  vindication  ;  it  will  answer  questions 
of  many  kinds  for  those  interested  in  China  from  business,  family,  or  other  reasons."— CAns/mir. 

With  100  Illustrations  from  Photogrnphs.  Price  6s. 

Published  by   HOODCR  G  STOUGHTON,  27,  Palernoster  Row,  London,   E.G. 
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DR.  JAMES  HOOD  WILSON. 

The  Life  of 
716        J.   Hood          716 

Wilson,  D.D. 

By  the  Rev.  James  Wells,  D.D.,  Author  of  "  Christ  in  the 
Present  Age,"  etc. 

With  Portrait  and  Ilhistrations. 

PETER   MACKENZIE. 

Peter 

216    Mackenzie    216 

As  I  Knew  Him. 

By  the  Rev.   UlNSDALE  T.   VouNU,  Author  of '"  Unfamiliar 
Texts,"  etc. 

JOHN  KNOX. 

John 
316         Knox :         316 

His   Ideas   and    Ideals. 

By  the  Rev.   I'rofcssor  Jami;s  Sialklk,  D.D. 
Kcuily  Shorlly. 

DR.  JOHN   OWEN. 

The    Golden 

Book  of 

61-           John           6j- 

Owen. 

Edited  by  the  Rev.  James  Moi'i-ait,  D.D.     Witli  a 
Preface  Iiy  Dr.  Alexaniji;k  Wli-VTE. 

Passages  from   the   Writings  of  the   Rev.  John  Owen,  M.A., 
D.D.,  sometime   Vice-Chancellor  of  the   University   of  Oxford, 
and  Dean  of  Christ  Churcli,  with  a  Study  of  his  Life  and  Age. 

IIODDER  ii:  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

lines  on  Home,  taken  from  the  published  work  of  any  British 
author  or  poet  (suggested  by  Miss  E.  Penfold).  The  quotation 
must  not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 

All  papers,  addressed  to  "Anstice,"  The  British  IVIonthlv 
Office,  -7,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  must  reach  the  office  on  or 
before  November  i.  Name  and  address,  and  whether  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each  paper.  One  side  of  the  paper 
only  must  be  written  on. 


Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


A  Few  Useful  Hints 

How  to  choose  and  clean  Sponges 
In  the  first  place,  always  avoid  the  very  bright  yellow 
sponges,  for  you  may  be  quite  sure  that  their  colour  is  only 
obtained  by  the  use  of  an  acid,  which  will  rot  the  sponge  and 
cause  it  very  quickly  to  come  to  pieces,  not  to  speak  of  the 
injuriousness  of  the  acid  to  the  skin. 

The  wise  person  will  be  content  with  a  dark  sponge,  if 
economy  is  a  consideration,  for  one  of  dark  tint  can  usually  be 
ol)t;iined  at  a  far  lower  price  than  a  well-bleached  one,  for  the 
simple  reason  that  the  lighter  sponges  are  more  generally 
|5opular,  and  dealers  have  so  much  difficulty  in  getting  rid  of 
the  dark  ones  they  mark  them  at  much  lower  prices  than  light 
ones  of  considerably  inferior  quality. 

When  a  sponge  becomes  slimy,  put  it  to  steep  in  vinegar  and 
water  for  about  twelve  hours  or  so,  or  in  salt  and  water.  A 
good  plan  is  to  give  a  sponge  a  bath  of  a  weak  solution  of 
Condy  once  in  every  five  or  si.\  weeks.  If  sponges  are  rinsed 
in  [)ure  water  after  being  used  in  soapy  water,  they  will  seldom 
become  slimy.  Another  plan  is  to  wash  the  sponge  by  rubbing 
it  with  a  raw  peeled  potato,  just  as  you  would  rub  on  soap,  only 
more  thoroughly,  then  wash  in  clean,  cold  water. 

To  remove  Marks  made  by  Hot  Dishes  on  Polished 
Tables 

.Simmer  a  pint  of  linseed  oil  for  ten  minutes  over  a  slow  fire  ; 
remove  from  the  fire,  and  add  a  quarter  of  a  pint  of  turpentine. 
.Apply  frequently  to  the  marked  spots,  and  rub  off  with  a  soft 
polishing  rag. 

To  banish  Moths 

.\  bottle  of  chloroform  kept  uncorked  for  a  few  moments  in 
a  drawer  will  prevent  inoths  from  laying  their  eggs  in  it,  or  a 
few  drops  sprinkled  in  the  bottom  of  the  drawer  is  an  even  surer 
prexentative.  If  this  is  done  at  the  time  moths  are  laying  their 
eggs,  one  should  be  free  from  the  little  pests  for  a  year  at  least. 

Bananas  for  Indigestion 

Bananas  are  of  great  service  to  dyspeptics.  In  cases  of 
acute  indigestion  they  are  of  great  value  if  quite  ripe  when 
eaten. 

To  clean  White  Fur 

Rub  the  fur  in  hot  plaster  of  Paris,  and  brush  well  with  a 
hard  brush  ;  or  wash  in  a  lather  of  soap  and  water  (cold),  with 
a  little  soda,  and  a  squeeze  or  so  of  blue  added  to  give  the 
water  a  tint.  If  the  first  water  does  not  clean  sufficiently,  put 
the  fur  into  another  lather,  and  continue  with  fresh  lathers  until 
it  is  quite  clean.  Dirty  water  must  never  be  used.  h\.  the  last, 
rinse  in  clean  water  and  hang  up  to  dry. 

To  wash  White  Castor  Gloves 
Ha\e  clean,  soft,  cold  water  and  a  good  soap.  Wash  as  you 
would  a  handkerchief,  rubbing  gently,  and  squeezing  until  all 
the  dirt  is  removed,  which  should  be  very  quickly.  Squeeze 
dry,  and  slip  on  to  the  hand  while  still  wet,  as  this  makes  it 
much  easier  to  get  the  gloves  on  when  dry.  Slip  oft'  again 
carefully  without  ])ulling  and  stretching  the  fingers  ;  squeeze  a 
little  drier,  and  hang  up  in  a  current  of  air  to  dry.  Never  place 
the  gloves  in  very  hot  sunshine  to  dry,  as  it  makes  them  hard 
and  yellow,  and  more  apt  to  split 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

A.  H.~ Please  do  not  speak  of  it  as  a  trouble;  it  is  always  a 
])leasure  to  me  to  help,  and  I  am  sure  my  other  correspondents 
are  always  pleased  to  assist  in  finding  quotations  or  to  trace 
the  authors  of  them.  The  lines  you  sent  you  will  find  at  the 
beginning  of  Book  III.  of  Keat's  "Endymion": 

There  are  who  lord  it  o"cr  their  fellow-men 
With  most  prev.ailing  tinsel. 

I  think  in  the  other  case  you  have  confused  in  your  mind 
Shakespeare's  lovely  lyric  beginning,  "  Hark,  hark  1  the  lark 
at  heaven's  gate  sings,"  with  a  lyric  by  Lyly,  "  What  bird  so 
sings,  yet  so  does  wail?"  If  you  know  well  the  song  of  the 
lark,  you  will  soon  recognise  the  fact  that  there  is  not  a  note 
in  it  that  could  be  dubbed  "a  wail."  It  is  essentially  bright 
and  joyous. 
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J.  H.  H. — Thank  you  for  your  bright  and  intcrestins  letter. 
I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  a({ain  ;  but  why  need  your 
letters  be  but  annuals  ?  It  would  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  nuicli 
oftener  from  you.  I  have  read  with  interest  and  attention  what 
you  wrote  about  the  qualities  necessary  for  a  n\inister,  and  to 
a  great  extent  agree  with  you  ;  but  I  did  not  consider  tl»at  our 
competitors  showed  the  lack  of  insight  you  mention.  In  fact, 
I  thought  they  were  very  broad  and  all-embracing  in  tlieir 
views,  and  did  make  the  necessary  allowances.  It  seemed  to 
me  that  their  ideals  were  distinctly  "  not  too  heavenly,"  but 
essentially  good  work-a-day  ideals,  suited  to  the  daily  life 
around  us.  You,  of  course,  only  saw  the  two  selected 
papers.  I  often  regret,  and  so  do  many  of  my  readers,  that 
space  forbids  our  inserting  more  of  the  papers  received  ;  they 
would  be  most  interesting  to  other  competitors.  I  am  sorry 
1  have  not  space  now,  and  here,  to  discuss  the  matter  with  you, 
biU  1  am  always  gl.ad  to  get  my  readers'  views  on  matters  con- 
nected with  this  department.  It  is  good  of  you  to  tecomniend 
TllK  liRlTlsii  Month l.v.  I  am  glad  it  is  so  much  liked,  and 
that  those  to  whom  you  have  been  the  means  of  introducing  it 
have  been  amongst  the  prize-winners.  Your  metrical  version 
was  amongst  the  best  sent  in  ;  I  hope  you  will  be  a  frequent 
contributor.  Yes,  you  were  quite  light  to  keep  so  close  to  the 
text.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  remarks  about  this  department 
in  particular. 

Ambitor. — There  is  little  niticism  to  be  given,  I  am  afraitl, 
about  the  little  sketch.  You  have  made  it  interesting,  and  to 
some  extent  informative,  without  being  "guide-booky,"  though 
here  and  there  you  come  very  near  that  last  fault.  I  think  I 
like  the  first  fifteen  to  twenty  lines  best  ;  they  have  more  of  the 
individual  touch  about  them.  One  point  you  should  remember  : 
try  to  avoid  close  repetition  of  the  same  word,  or  words  that 
have  much  the  same  sound.  For  instance,  in  one  paragraph 
you  have  "a  part"  and  ''partly"  in  the  same  sentence. 
Further  on  you  will  see  the  word  "  light "  occurs  too  frequently. 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  read  aloud  what  one  has  written,  for  the  ear 
will  often  detect  faults  that  escape  the  eye. 

K.  A. — Thank  you  much  for  tlie  helpful  little  booklet ;  1  am 
sure  it  will  be  widely  appreciated.  All  the  extracts  are  good — 
some  particularly  good.  I  know  well  the  papers  you  name  ; 
it  is  good  to  hear  The  British  Monthly  is  so  widely 
appreciated. 

F.  B. — Thanks  for  letter. 

"Westward  Ho  I  " — Don't  you  think  it  a  little  cruel  of  you 
so  to  "  rub  in  "  the  charms  and  advantages  of  country  life  to  a 
poor  dweller  in  the  city  ?  Wait  until  the  winter  comes,  and 
those  greyest  of  months,  January  and  February  1  Yes  ;  the  white 
bird  does  still  appear  at  the  window  when  a  member  of  the 
Oxenham  family  dies  :  it  appears  three  times,  generally  on  the 
window-sill  of  the  room  where  the  dying  person  lies.  Even  in 
this  city  you  affect  to  despise  so  much  the  mysterious  white 
bird  has  come  with  its  summons,  undaunted  even  by  sceptical, 
matter-of-fact  London  !  Yes  ;  I  agree  with  you  it  is  a  fine  book 
you  are  reading.    How  comes  it  that  you  have  not  read  it  before? 

LuciND.A. — I  am  afraid  you  will  find  the  combination  of 
brown  and  orange — or  "  tangerine,"  as  it  is  correct  to  term  it  — 
will  be  dreadfully  common  this  winter.  One  sees  it  in  all  the 
shops  where  cheap  and  "popular"  prices  prevail— a  sure  sign 
that  its  own  popularity  has  become  rocket-like,  and  will  soon 
come  down  as  the  stick.  It  will  be  worn  over-much,  and  then 
relegated  to  a  place  amongst  the  "  past  fashions."  I  hear  tliat 
purples  and  violets  of  varying  shades  are  to  be  fashionable. 
This  generally  means  much  crudeness  and  clashing,  unfortu- 
nately, for  of  all  the  colours,  shades  of  this  one  need  to  lie  most 
carefully  dealt  with  and  chosen  circumspectly,  so  little  difference 
is  there  apparently  between  the  shade  which  becomes  one  and 
that  which  does  not.  In  good  hands,  though,  you  should  be 
able  to  get  a  becoming  and  tasteful  gown  of  one  of  the  sh.ides, 
or  a  blend  of  two. 

M.  M.  O.  — I  think  you  would  find  your  arms  would  be 
improved  and  grow  plumper  if  you  were  to  rub  them  with  pure 
olive  oil  once  or  twice  a  day,  rubbing  until  the  oil  is  really 
absorbed  in  the  skin.  It  is  animal  fat  that  induces  the  growth 
of  superfluous  hair  ;  olive  oil  is,  of  course,  a  vegetable  produc- 
tion. If  you  wash  the  arms  before  putting  on  evening  dress 
with  very  hot  water  and  a  good  mild  soap,  such  as  I).  W.  (libb's 
Cold  Cream  Soap,  which  is  as  good  as  any  made,  rubbing  them 
well  with  a  flesh  glove,  then  dry  and  rub  in  Beetham's  "  I-arola," 
or  a  home-made  preparation  of  glycerine  and  cucumber,  if  you 
have  one,  you  will  find,  I  feel  sure,  that  your  arms  will  look 
less  rough  and  red.  Wipe  over  the  arms  very  gently  a 
moment  or  two  after  you  have  laid  on  the  "  Larola,"  or  wlial- 
ever  you  use.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  powder  them  lightly,  too 
that  is,  if  you  are  not  wearing  a  black  gown  ;  but  even  if  you 
are,  if  you  rub  in  the  powder  well  it  will  have  a  softening  and 
whitening  effect,  and  not  come  off.  (Jf  course  you  can  wear  the 
mousquetaire  gloves,  and  not  remove  the  arm  part,  just  slipping 
out  the  hands  through  the  openings  while  dining. 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  this  column. 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 

(r)     Il.as  to-d.-iv   NEARLY    8,000    BOYS    AND 

("iIKl.S  under  its  care. 

(2)  Isthe  UNOFFKTAI.  Waif  Society  of  the  WIIOI.K 

NATION  and  of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  <  hildren 
are  placed  either  in  the  NONCONFORM  I.ST 
Section  or  in  the  Church  of  England  Section, 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

(3)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh    CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintaine<l  during  the  year  10,477 
Children. 

(5)  NEVE;R  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if  it 

is  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  RE- 
JECTED by  every  other  .So(iety. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  1 3  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has   always   from   900   t<>    1,000    BABIES   to 

maintain,  thus  constituting  the  largest  Infants' 
Orphanage  and  Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 
{13)  NO  ELECTION;  NO  WAITING  LIST;  No 
Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  .Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Org.anised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  15,787 
traine<l  children  have  lieen  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
(luring  1903. 
(if))  Has  already  RESCUED,  TR.-MNED,  and 
PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  54,265  Orph.in 
Waifs. 

(17)  ^lowilldefraythewholecostof  EMIGRATING 

ONE  CHILD.  /16  will  maintain  a  healthy 
child  in  the  Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering 
child  costs  £y>  |)er  annum. 

(18)  AT  LEAST  /200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone. 

(19)  FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLE>{,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Rankers  LONDON  AND  SOUTHWESTERN  BANK,  AND 
UNION  OF  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK.  LTD. 
(PRESCOTTS  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices — 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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AND 


'Cbcoa 


Nurse  HUNTER, 
L.O.S.,  10,  Leeds 
Street,  Wakefield 
Street,  Upper  Ed< 
monton,  writes  :- 

'*  I  have  siifftfrt'd 
for  years  from 
Chronic  Dys- 
pepsia, and  have 
tried  all  sorts  of 
things,  but  got  no 
relief.  Since  talc- 
ing Til)l)les'  \'i- 
Cocoa  I  have 
found  great  relief. 
1  always  have  a 
Clip  before  going 
on  my  visits,  and 
I  do  not  feel  sick 
and  faint  as  I  did 
liefore  taking    it." 


"UNDOUBTED  PURITY  AND  STRHNGTH.'-J/^^jVa/ ;t/a^«;,-,j 
"IN  THE  FRONT  RANK  OF  KFALLV  \ALUABLt  FOODS.' 


Favoured  by 

the 
homes  aad 

AliUKI-SS  : 

TIBBIES'   VI-COCOA,    LTD.,   60,   Bunhill    Row,    LONDON,    EC. 


7-GK0a 


Hospitals 

of 

Great  Britain. 


TiA.issT'v     s.a.]vex>ijiE:     fiz.x:e. 


Things  Worth  Noting 

Autumn  UNDKRWEAR.-The  change  to  chilly  autmiin  air 
reminds  us  that  we  must  .ittend  to  our  woollen  underclothing, 
which  in  our  changeable  climate  becomes  a  necessity,  if  we 
would  avoid  colds  and  their  serious  consequences.  Many  have 
had  the  sad  experience  of  finding  their  garments  rendered 
useless  by  shrinkage  after  the  last  season's  wear.  The  well- 
shaped,  well-made,  and  above  all  unshrinkable  and  beautifully 
soft  underclothing  made  by  the  Knitted  Corset  and  Clothing 
Co.,  1 18,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham,  is  a  make  which  we 
have  no  hesitation  in  recommending,  for  their  goods  are  so 
reasonable  in  price,  .and  wear  wonderfully  well.  They  under- 
t.ake  to  make  any  shape  garment  to  order,  and  special  sizes  for 
very  tall,  slight  ladies,  or  for  Ladies  of  onlnrnpoint,  who  find  it 
difficult  to  procure  well-fitting  and  comfortable  combinations, 
etc.  Readers  of  The  British  Monthly  can  obtain  sample 
cuttings  of  the  materials,  and  a  well-illustrated  price  list,  which 
need  not  be  returned,  by  applying  to  118,  Mansfield  Ro.ad, 
Nottingham.  One  of  their  speci.alities  is  a  useful  line  of  Cosy 
Knitted  Capes  for  indoor  wear.  They  are  m.ade  in  wool  or 
chenille,  either  black  or  coloured,  and  as  they  fit  closely  over 
the  shoulders,  ensure  continual  warmth,  for  they  cannot  slip 
off,  as  shawls  do.  These  capes  are  very  pretty,  and  make 
capital  birthday  or  Christmas  presents.  The  price  in  wool 
begins  at  is.  ()d.,  or  in  a  warmer  quality  3^-.  gr^.,  which  is  very 
reasonable  for  such  a  useful  article.  It  is  hardly  necessary  to 
call  attention  to  the  Unbreakable  Hercules  Corsets  supplied  by 
this  firm,  as  everybody  knows  what  they  are,  and  we  note  that 
they  h.ave  added  twenty  pages  to  their  corset  list,  showing  a 
great  variety  of  hygienic  corsets  suitable  for  all  figures.  The 
Comp.any  also  manufacture  all  kinds  of  knitted  articles,  such 
as  shawls,  armlets,  cuffs,  kneecaps,  belts,  etc. 

LiNDENHOF  Hydropathic— Those  who  .anticip.ate  aConti- 
nent.al  holid.ay,  or  are  desirous  of  undergoing  the  Carlsbad  or  other 
treatment  for  heart  disease,  gout,  rheumatism,  etc.,  will  find  th.at 
they  can  find  every  comfort  and  up-to-date  convenience  at  the 
Lindenhof  Hydropathic  at  15ad  Nauheim.  This  hydro  does  not 
cater  for  inv.alids  only,  but  persons  who  require  a  ch.ange  of  air, 
rest,  or  holiday  will  find  pleasant  quarters  in  the  house,  which  is 
situated  in  the  vicinity  of  the  bath-houses,  springs,  .and  park,  liy 
the  side  of  and  behind  the  house  is  a  large  garden,  and  appliances 
for  sun- and  air-baths  are  kept  in  the  hydro,  where  a  physici.an  is  in 
residence.  The  price  for  board  and  lodging  ranges,  according  to 
choice  of  room  per  day,  and  is  most  reasonable.  Full  particulars 
as  to  charges,  etc.,  can  be  had  upon  application  to  the  proprietor. 


The   Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Fuiend.s, 

The  first  prize  in  the  "  Nebuch.adnezzar  "  Competition  is 
awarded  to — 

Frank  H.  Curtis  (.asjed  15), 

48,  Rosendale  Road,  West  Dulwich. 
The  second  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Ida  Ratcliffe  (.aged  11), 

3,  Jenner  Ro.ad,  Stoke  Newington. 
.\-c\  extra  prize  is  awarded  to — 

Erik  (jEorgeson  (aged  12), 

17,  (irosvenor  Street,  Edinburgh. 

Special  Mention. 

Winifred  M.  NichoU.s,  Jennie  Macpherson,  Harold  Lewis, 
John  Lloyd. 

HoNouRAiii.E  Mention. 

E.  Colston  Robinson,  Gl.adys  Annie  Jones,  Muriel  Sanders, 
Margaret  Ward,  Ella  Porteous. 

Frank  Curtis  succeeded  in  making  over  a  hundred  .and  forty 
different  names  out  of  the  given  letters.  Those  gaining  special 
mention  all  sent  in  long  lists  and  deserve  great  praise.  I  am 
seeing  about  John  Lloyd's  book,  and  hope  he  will  have  received 
it  safely  by  the  time  he  sees  this.  I  thought  your  list  was  very 
good,  John. 

I  have  the  following  letter  from  S.  M.atthews,  which  1  am 
gl.ad  to  print. 

50,  klrkdai.k,  svdkniiam,  london,  s.e. 
Dear  Aunt  Mattv, 

1  am  collecting  picture  postcards,  and  would  you  ask  in 
your  Monthly  if  any  of  your  readers  would  exchange  with 
me  .''  \'.alentine  series  preferretl.  I  am  librarian  at  our  school 
now.      1   must  close  now. 

^'ours  truly,  S.   Matthe\v.s. 

/'..S.  -My  address  is  above.  And  I  only  collect  Valentine's 
and  Turk's,  so  please  s.ay  \'alentine's  only.  Vou  have  asked 
before.  I  received  one  .answer  from  Scotland.  I  went  to 
Somerset  for  my  holid.ays.    Have  you  ever  been  to  Minehead  ?" 

I  hope  you  will  receive  more  than  one  answer  this  time. 

No,  I  have  not  been  to  Minehe.ad,  but  have  stayed  very  near  it. 

Th.ank  you  for  your  letter,  Ida  Ratcliffe ;  you  will  see  you 

have  been  successful.     It  must  h.ave  t.aken  you  a  long  long  time 

to  find  out  all  the  names.     You  wrote  them  very  neatly. 

Klsie  Hubbard  asks  me  to  print  her  lullaby  which  she  sends 
me.     I  think  the  verses  are  very  nice  for  your  age,  Elsie. 
To  my  Dolly  :     A  Lullahy. 
Dolly  <Icar,  your  cheeks  .ire  pink, 

And  your  hair  is  lovely  gold  ; 
You're  the  sweetesl  doll  in  the  world,   I  lliink, 

And  so  you've  often  lieen  told. 
Now,  Dolly  de.ir,  your  liedlime's  come, 

So  hush-a-bye,  so  hush-a-byc  ! 
We'll  w.ike  in  the  morning  and  go  for  a  walk, 

And  soon  the  niglu  will  lly. 
Shut  up  your  eyes,   my  Dolly  dear, 

And  do  not  move  lill  the  bright  new  <l.ay, 
Ihish-a-liye.   Dolly,   Dolly  dear, 
And  never  w.ake,   I   pray  ! 
Campbell   A.    McLeod   wishes   to  know   how  long  r.abbits 
usually  live.     Can  any  little  reader  give  his  experience  ? 

"My  rabbit,"  writes  Campbell,  "is  really  rather  clever,  though 
r.abbits  are  generally  supposed  to  be  so  stupid,  are  they  not  ? 
I  have  '  M,ajor '  (that  is  his  name)  to  tea  with  me  in  the  nursery 
sometimes  ;  he  runs  .about  and  is  not  at  all  afraid.  1  hope  he 
will  live  a  very  long  while." 

I  hope  he  will,  Campbell.  Write  to  me  again  and  tell  me 
how  M.ajor  is. 

I   welcome   Aimee  Bartlett  and   M.abel   liartlett  .as  nieces. 
They  send  me  a  very  nice  joint  letter. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

May  we  join  the  Children's  Corner,  and  is  it  neces- 
sary to  write  .and  ask  you  before  trying  for  .any  of  the 
competitions .'  We  are  fourteen  and  thirteen,  .and  go  to  the 
same  school.  We  are  in  the  s.ame  class  for  many  things,  but 
Aimee  is  higher  in  French  and  Latin.  Mabel's  favourite  lesson 
is  music ;  she  h.as  just  got  a  very  pretty  piece  of  music  called 
"  \'alse  de  Ballet,"  by  Francis  Thorne.  We  have  both  been 
at  the  seaside  at  a  little  pl.ace  called  Lyninouth.  We  h.ad  a 
beautiful  time,  but  were  not  sorry  to  get  back  to  school  again. 
We  have  five  new  girls  in  the  cl.ass,  and  three  of  them  are  called 
(jLadys.  Isn't  this  funny.'  We  must  stop  now,  with  love, 
hoping  we  m.ay  join. 

Yours  .affectionately, 

Aimee  and  Maiiei.  Bartlett. 
It  is  not  necessary  to  write,  Aimee  and  M.abel,  but  it  was 
very  nice  of  you  to  do  so,  and  I  shall  hope  to  h.ave  many  letters 
from  you. 

A  good  .adventure  book  is  "  Grettir  the  Outlaw,"  by  Baring- 
Gould,  John  Meadows.     I  advise  you  to  get  it. 

The  puzzles  are  too  long  to  go  in  this  month,  Cailton  Day; 
but  many  thanks. 
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I    hope  you  will  try  the   December  competition,    Muriel 
Sanders  and  Margaret  Ward  ;   your  lists  were  very  nice. 

Ella  Porteous  sent  a  nice  neat  list,  but  it  was  not  long  enough 
to  get  a  prize,  Klla. 

Many  thanks  for  your  letter,  Millicent  Byng.     I  should  like 
I  see  your  collection  of  pressed  leaves  and  seaweed,  and  your 
brother's  shells.     They  must  be  lovely. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  receive  and  print  letters  from  any  of 
[my  little  friends.  AUNT  MATTY, 


The  Story  of  Softcoat 

"When  I  think,  dear,  of  the  amount  of  trouble  we  have  taken 
over  that  child's  education,"  sighed  Mr.  Rabbit  to  Mrs.  Rabbit  one 
vening  as  they  sat  in  the  green  wood,  "1  am  quite  in  despair." 

"  Poor  Softcoat  was  always  so  bright  and  happy,  he  never 
liked  to  work,"  said  Mrs.  Rabbit  in  a  soft,  cooing  voice.  "  But 
no  doubt  he  will  improve,  my  dear." 

"  I  saw  the  schoolmaster  today,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit  very 
sadly  ;  "  he  said  that  Softcoat  was  always  playing  with  nuts  and 
fir  cones,  and  simply  would  not  pay  attention.  I  shall  talk 
seriously  to  him  when  he  comes  home.  By  the  way,  where  is 
he?  He  ought  to  be  doing  his  lessons  for  to-morrow."  Mr. 
Rabbit  frowned.  (Have  you  ever  seen  a  rabbit  frowning?  It 
is  very  terrible  indeed  1) 

"Oh  ! "  said  Mrs.  Rabbit,  whisking  a  handkerchief  made  out 
of  spider's  webs  out  of  her  pocket,  "do  not,  do  not  be  angry, 
my  dear.  He  is  at  tea  with  the  .Squirrels  at  Oak  Tree  Lodge. 
I  could  not  help  it — he  would  go.  Here  he  comes  now  ;  be  kind 
to  him,  I  beg." 

Down  a  little  grass  road  skipped  Softcoat.  He  was  the 
prettiest  rabbit  in  all  the  world.  Very  soft  and  brown,  with  a 
little  pure  white.  His  eyes  were  bright  and  his  ears  very  long 
and  silky.  He  came  up  to  his  parents  and  sat  down  very  care- 
fully on  a  big  toadstool.  The  toadstool  gave  way,  and  Softcoat 
rolled  on  the  ground.  Mrs.  Rabbit  laughed,  Mr.  Rabbit 
stamped  his  foot.  (When  a  rabbit  stamps  his  foot,  other  rabbits 
hear,  you  know,  even  if  we  can't.) 

"My  best  armchair  !  Really,  Softcoat,  come,  stand  up  in 
front  of  me,  sir  !     I  wish  to  speak  to  you." 

"  I  wish  to  speak  to  you,  sir,"  said  Softcoat  boldly,  getting 
up.  "  The  Squirrels  have  asked  me  to  go  and  spend  a  week 
with  them  in  Alpine  Forest.  I  should  so  enjoy  it.  They  are 
going  to  give  me  lessons  in  climbing  trees." 

'■''Darling!'"  said  Mrs.  Rabbit  in  great  agitation,  "you 
couldn't  climb  trees.  It  would  mean  certain  death.  I  never 
heard  of  a  rabbit  climbing  trees." 

"  I  mean  to  try,"  said  Softcoat,  putting  back  his  beautiful  ears. 

"  I  absolutely  forbid  it,"  said  Mr.  Rabbit,  stuttering  with 
passion.  "I  am  tired  of  your  troublesome  ways.  Unless  you  give 
up  the  Squirrel  family  and  attend  to  your  work,  I'll — I'll " 

"  You'll  what  ? "  said  Softcoat,  looking  pensively  at  the 
setting  sun. 

"  Pll  give  you  no  more  pocket  money— nor  speak  to  you  again." 

(Now  rabbits  have  money  as  well  as  ourselves.  It  is 
invisible  to  us,  but  real  to  them,  and  they  go  with  it  to  shops 
kept  by  the  flowers  of  the  wood.) 

At  this  threat  Softcoat  rose,  kissed  his  mother  (who  had 
drenched  three  more  handkerchiefs),  and  said  : 

"  I'm  going  to  climb  a  tree  now — I  don't  care  what  you  say." 

He  disappeared  into  the  shadows  of  the  wood.  Mr.  Rabbit 
threw  himself  on  the  ground. 

"  Oh,  my  dear  !  "  said  his  weeping  wife,  "are  you  crying?" 

"Yes,  I  am  !  "  said  the  poor  father.  "  My  son  loves  me  no 
more,"  and  he  beat  his  two  front  paws  together  in  grief. 

Mrs.  Rabbit,  looking  as  sad  as  only  a  rabbit  can  look,  stole 
away  into  the  wood,  calling,  in  her  tiny  voice,  "  Softcoat,  Soft- 
coat 1 "    "  I  s  he  dead  ? "  she  wondered .    "Oh,  Softcoat,  answer  I " 

Presently  she  came  to  the  bottom  of  a  tall  birch  tree.  There 
on  the  roots  lay  the  body  of  her  son.  He  still  breathed,  she 
saw,  but  his  eyes  were  shut. 

"  I  will  fetch  the  doctor,"  offered  a  friendly  Bluebell,  which 
was  nearly  asleep,  but  woke  at  the  mother's  cries. 

Dr.  Owl  was  at  home,  and  hastened  to  the  spot  with  reviving 
herbs. 

"  You  fell,  foolish  boy,"  said  he  when,  after  some  minutes, 
Softcoat  looked  up. 

"Oh,  I  thought  I  was  dead  !"said  Softcoat.  "  I  tried  to  climb 
— I  tried,  but  I  couldn't,  and  I  felt  myself  slipping.  I'm  sorry, 
mother." 

"  If  only  you  will  go  on  being  sorry,"  said  Mrs.  Rabbit, 
stroking  with  a  furry  paw  her  son's  handsome  forehead.  "  Here 
is  father  come  to  see  you." 

Then  all  the  three  kissed  together  and  were  happy  again. 
'       "You  look  so  pretty  all  kissing  at  the  same  time,"  said  the 
Bluebell,  quickly  photographing  them  with  a  Kodak  made  of 
honey. 

"  Do  you  forgive  me,  father?"  said  Softcoat,  flinging  his  arms 
tound  Mr.  Rabbit's  neck. 

"  Of  course  Idol  I  forget  why  I  was  angry  with  you," 
replied  Mr.  Rabbit.  "  Come,  let  us  go  home  and  have  supper. 
Will  you  come  with  us.  Dr.  Owl  and  Mr.  Bluebell  ?" 


/  havt  up  til  now  treatrd  U0,000 

cafifM  witfioitt  intttjfting  with 

Uai/y    ncriipation.      Each  caim 

l»   mil  fiifHiiiwt  rnfrrrrn. 


WHY  ?? 

It  it  feneially  ihoii((ht  that  thcfe 
in  no  f  urr  for 

ASTHMA, 


CHROHIO   BKOHCRITU,    MliiKIM',', 
Hlno'l    HpHtlnf.    •te   7 


CONSUMPTION 


BtCAUSE  !  I 

the  utiial  treatmcnis  only  confine 

themselv«t   to  combating  sinicle 

B)niptoin«  instead  of  at- 

tackiriK  the   r<>ot  of   the 

I  have  taccMded  where 
other*  failed, 

and  I  most  emphMtically 
mnintain  thmt  there  is  one 

ABSOLUTE 

LASTING 

CURE. 

I  have  been  curing  these  coriipl.iintv,  in  chronic  and  advanced  MtaKes,  for 
nearly  25  years.  My  Home  'Ireatment,  which  has  met  with  wideapread 
approval  by  Press  and  Public  alike,  is  equally  adapted  to  the  peeds  of  the 
rich  and  poor  alike.  Mv  method  of  Treatment  bein^  carried  out  absolutely 
and  only  by  Natural  Means,  cures  by  removin);  the  ciiuse  of  illness, 
and  promoting  in  the  various  organs  a  healthy  acttvitv.  which  forces 
strength  into  the  system,  and  thus  compels  a  cure.  I  Cur«  my  Patients 
In  their  own  Homes,  rendering  it  unnecessary  for  ihem  to  take  a  long  trip 
to  see  mc,  and  certainly  I  Claim  to  Hold  the  World's  Record  I  Over 
go.ooj  patients,  having  availed  themselves  of  my  treatment,  are  well  and 
happy  now.  tS"  Riad  Ihi  following  Mler,o»i  oulo/lhouitattds  rictivd  :— 
•■To  the  Director  of  the  Weidhaas  Institute.  Dear  Sir,— For  the  last 
seventeen  years  1  have  suffered  very  severely  with  my  chest,  and  during 
the  winter  of  1898  I  was  so  ill  and  weak  that  I  had  no  hopes  of  recovery. 
My  cough  and  expectoration  were  incessant,  and  many  a  night  1  could  not 
lie  down.  Walking,  even  a  short  distance,  put  me  out  of  breath,  and  I 
could  not  breathe  at  night  except  through  my  mouth.  My  shoulders  »''■■« 
bent,  and  my  voice  was  almost  a  whisper,  while  I  had  a  severe  pain  under 
the  shoulder  blades.  I  tried  many  remedies,  so-ealled,  but  none  cured 
until  I  went  in  for  a  course  of  your  treatment.  Now  the  pain  is  all  gone, 
I  can  walk  without  feeling  tired,  and  am  never  prostrated.  In  fact,  I  am 
in  excellent  health,— Yours  faithfully,  Cakolike  Sadler,  Perth,  N.B. 
(Fttll  addrtss  on  application'). 

Fall  partioulari  and  disgnosis  of  vonr  oass  FREE  m  spflieaUss. 

£l)OOU  nCWARD  IF  I  FAIL  the'hundreds  of  testimonials  which 
1  publish.  1  make  this  offer  in  order  to  convince  sufferers  that  the  remark- 
able cures  chronicled  in  these  testimonials  are  absolutely  genuine  in  every 
particular.        Address ; 

THE  WEIDHAAS  HYGIENIC  IM8TITUTE,  108,  Burgess  Hill,  near  BRICHTOM. 

Send  for  bonk  today.  J'articii/ai^  anil  lt:„ik  p<  -IJirr. 


A  Thousand 
Miles  of 
Miracle 
in  China. 


By  the  Rev. 
ARCHIBALD 
GLOVER,  M.A. 

(Oxon), 
Of  the  China  Inland 
Mission. 

With  Numerous 
Illustrations  and  Map. 

Crown  BvOf  cloth,  6s> 

Ready  Shortly. 


A  Personal  Record  of  God's  Delivering  Power  ft"oni 
the  hands  of  the  Imperial  Boxers  of  Shan-sl. 


The  Life  and 
WorK  of  E.  J. 
PecK  Among 
the  KsKimos. 


By  the  Rer. 

A.   LEWIS.  M.A.. 

Little  Bredy 
Parionage. 

With  Pertrait  and 
16  Illustrations. 

Crown  too,  c/o/A,  6a. 


CONTE.N  rs  :— The  Early  Life  of  E  J.  I'eck— Sul)«e<iuenl 
Missionary  Travels  —  The  Eskimos :  Their  Urigin, 
Government,  and  Religion — The  Eskimos  at  Home  and 
at  Work — Hudson's  Bay — Language  :  Syllal)ic  Character 
— Progress — Ordination— Consolidation  of  Work  — Iron 
Church,  etc. — Itinerations  and  Results — G.ithcring 
Fiuit—Ungane— Marriage — Fort  George— Alterations  in 
Plans— Journeys — Home— Launch  Out  into  the  Deep — 
"  There  shall  be  no  Night  There  '—In  Deaths  oft,  etc. 
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Zdttn^aii  Coffege,  ^(affe. 


FRBE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

F^  II    Modern    Mmprovetnents. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A., 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


TROWBRIDGE  HIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Classes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application 
to  the  Head  Master, 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  tht  Society  of  Friends^  1698. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-Scliool    for 
Boys  of  all  Denominations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart.  , 
M.P.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell  B.A., 
Brighton;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,D.D., 
London;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D. , 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford;  C.  L.  Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 
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Sunny  Eastbourne . 

21,  ROYAL  PARADE, 

FACING  THE  SEA, 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 

9t,    Royal     ParadBf 


Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  New  Works. 

(1)  Finding  the  Way. 

A    New    Volume   of   the    "SILENT   TIMES"   SERIES.      Crown   8vo,    cloth,    3,6. 

(2)  Sunshine  Within. 

A    New   Illustrated   Booklet,    Ornamental  Cover,  price  Ij-. 


DR.    MILLER'S    POCKET    SERIES. 

Bound  in  cloth,  price  Ij-  each. 


NEW    VOLUMES. 

Near  the  Heart  of  Christ. 
A  Gentle  Heart. 

B\    THE 
THE    "SILENT    TIMES"    SERIES. 

Crowa  8vo,  parchment  clotb,  gilt  top,  3/6  each, 

LESSON   OF   LOYE.      8th  Thousand. 

UPPER   CURRENTS.      8th  Thousand. 

MINISTRY   OF   COMFORT.      lolh  Thousand. 

GOLDEN   GATE   OF   PRAYER.      nth  Thousand. 
THE   JOY   OF   SERVICE.      3rd  Edition. 
PERSONAL  FRIENDSHIPS  OF  JESUS.     4th  Edition. 
THINGS   TO   LIVE    FOR.      6th  Edition. 
MAKING   THE    MOST   OF   LIFE.      13th  Edition. 
WEEK-DAY   RELIGION.      loth  Edition. 
SILENT    TIMES.       nth  Edition. 

SECRETS   OF   A   BEAUTIFUL   LIFE,     nth  Edition. 
THE    EVERYDAY   OF   LIFE.     13th  Edition. 
STRENGTH   AND    BEAUTY.      loth  Thousand. 
A  MESSAGE  FOR  THE  DAY.     Daily  Readings  for  the  Year. 

6th  Eitition. 


(1) 

(2) 


THE 
THE 
THE 
THE 


PREVIOUSLY     PUBLISHED. 

(1)  Secrets  of  a  Happy  Home  Life. 

(2)  The  Blessings  of  Cheerfulness. 

SAME    AUTHOR. 

,        DR.    MILLER'S    ILLUSTRATED    BOOKLETS. 

with  Wrapper,  printed  in  Colours,  gilt  edges, 
price  //-  each. 

.   THE    FACE   OF   THE   MASTER.      26th  Thousand. 

!   IN    PERFECT   PEACE.      i8th  Thousand. 

I   TO-DAY   AND   TO-MORROW.      i8th  Thousand. 

LOVING   MY   NEIGHBOUR.      20th  Thousand. 

UNTO   THE   HILLS.      28th  Thousand. 

THE    SECRET   OF   GLADNESS.      29th  Thousand. 

BESIDE   THE    STILL   WATERS.      37th  Thousand. 

DR.    MILLER'S    BOOKLETS. 

ant  top,  6d.  each. 
SECRETS   OF  A   HAPPY   HOME    LIFE.    42nd  Thousand. 
THE    BLESSINGS   OF   CHEERFULNESS.      44th  Thousand. 
A   GENTLE    HEART.      35th  Thousand. 

Recently  published.     Price  316. 
OUR   NEW   EDENS.      2nd  Thousand. 


HODDER    &    STOUGHTON.    27,    Paternoster    Row,    LONDON,    E.C. 
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National    Provident 


Estd.) 


Institution. 


[1835. 


FOR  MUTUAL  LIFE  ASSURANCE. 


Accumulated  Fund  nearly  £6,000,000 

Claims  Paid £12,250,000 


profits : 

Theae    are    divided    solely   amonjcst    the   Assured. 

Already  divided,  over  £6,160,000. 

At  the  1902  Division  £761,602  Cash  Profit  was  apportioned 
amongst  the  members,  being  considerably  over  one-third  of  the 
amount  paid  in  premiums  during  the  previous  five  years. 

ENDOWMENT  ASSURANCES. 

Policies  are  issued,  combining  Iiife  Assurance  at 
minimum  cost,  with  provision  for  old  Age. 

The  practical  effect  of  these  Policies  in  the  National  Provident 
Institution  is  that  the  Member's  Life  is  Assured  until  he  reaches  the 
age  agreed  upon,  and  on  his  reaching  that  age  the  whole  of  the 
Premiums  paid  are  returned  to  him,  and  a  considerable  sum  in 
addition,  representing  a  by  no  means  insignificant  rate  of  interest 
on  his  payments. 


Applications  tor  Agencies  Invited. 


48,  Qracechurch   Street, 
Londpn,  E.C. 


LEWIS  F.   HOYIL, 

Actuaty  and  Secrclaty. 


Hear  tha  British  Muaeunt. 

KiNGSLEY  Hotel, 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON. 


Oppoaite  the  British  Museum. 

Thackeray  Hotel, 

Great  Russell  Street,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS 
will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at  moderate  charges, 
of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the 
larger  modem  licensed  hotels. 

These  Hotels  have  : 

PASSENGER  LIFTS,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT, 
HEATED  THROUGHOUT, 
BATH-ROOMS  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  SPACIOUS  DINING, 

DRAWING,  WRITING,  READING,  AND  SMOKING  ROOMS. 
Fireproof  Floors.   Perfect  Sanitation.  Telephone.    Night  Porter. 


THE  KINGSLEY  HOTEL  HAS  A  GOOD  BILLIARD  ROOM. 


BEDROOMS  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Incluilva  Charg*  (sr  Ballroom,  Attondanoo,  Table  d'Hota  Braaklait  and  Dinner 

(rom  8s.  6d.  to  lOs.  6d. 

Full  Tariff  ana  Teatimonlats  on  A.ppUeallon. 


Klogsley  Hotel, 
"  BOOKCRAFT,  LONDON." 


tclegrapblc  Addresses : 


Thackeray  Hotel, 
'THACKERAY,  LONDON." 


"  LITERARY  LIVES." 

Edited    by    W.    ROBERTSON    NICOLL. 

NOW  READY. 

By  the  Author  of  "MARK  RUTHERFORD." 

JOHN    BUNYAN. 

The  Third  Volume  of  the  Series. 

With  rhotogravurc  Frontispiece  ami   Eleven  Illustrations. 
I'riee  3s.   6cl. 

Previous/y  Published. 
MATTHEW  ARNOLD.  By  o.  w.  e.  kuss,.:,,,.. 

Second  Edition.     Illustrated.     3s.  6d. 
NEWMAN.      By  William  Barry. 

Second  Edition.     Illusiratcd.     3s.  6cl. 


IIODDER  &  STOUGHION,  17,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


H.   R.   ALLENSON'S   NEW   BOOKS. 


GREAT  SOULS 
AT  PRAYER. 


I'rii 


Aspiration, 
from  .St 

Aiiv;itstiiic  I'l  I  lirisiiiia  Kossctti  .md 
Kubert  Louts  .StcvcUi>on.  Selected  and 
.irran^ed  by  M.  W.  TILESTON.  I'dit-.r 
uf  "Uaily  Strength  for  Daily  Needs." 
zr,  tid.  tiet. 

AceuUmy : — "A  very  plea^iingbook. 

Rev.    R.  J.  CAMI'UULI,  says :-- .MuKi: 
cunstaiil  use  of  it." 


SOME  VIEWS  OF 
MODERN    THEOLOGY. 

Sixteen  Struiiiiis  \t\\  viul  rtuesfimis  loii- 
cerniuK  i'h-  l)elief  nf  CIirihlMiis.     By  Kev. 
H.  W.  LUWIS    M.A.     Crown  8vo,  p.  t„i. 
A  vcrj  attMclivc  Gift  bot.k. 

LEAVES  WORTH .. S.^o; 

l-\<'ry  Day. 
An  cloth,  ij,  net  :  jiaste 
Kr.iiii,  ^s.  net. 


THIRSTING  FOR 
THE  SPRINGS. 


TURNING. 

TWO   CIIOICR    BOOKS    liV    I     li.    IMWITT 

BROOKS  BY  THE 
TRAVELLER'S  WAY. 


Py  J.  H.  JowiiT  r.  M.A.    T,i.  td. 

[l-'i/th  I kotisaftd. 


By  J.   H.  JoWKTl .  M  A.     %s  6rf. 
-     -  \Sixik  Thousand. 

ALLENSON'S  SIXPENNY  SERIES.  - 

PROFESSOR  A.  W.  MOMERIE'S  NOTABLE  BOOKS. 

(•d.,  by  I'ost  lAd.  cacli.     1  i.iir  olher  bncks  now  in  lliis  series  ;  please  write  U>t  ilcl.iiled 
list  post  free. 

BELIEF  IN  COD.      IMMORTALITY. 


,.,\i,\.,  1. 1. .11. 

IMtherti'  if. 


II)  A.  W.  .M(..M 

H.    R     ALLEWSOM.    1  and  2.  Ivy  Lane,  London,  E  C. 


11)'  .•\.  ».  -Mci.MKKlK.  .M.A..  I.I..1J. 

IlillKrto  5(. 


REV.     HUGH     BLACK'S 
NEW     VOLUME. 

Now  Ready.      Crown  8vo,   cloth,   3s.   6d. 

The    Practice   of 
Self=Culture. 

By   the  Rev.   HUGH  BLACK,   M.A. 

(EDINBURGH). 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
FOURTH  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,    cloth,    6s. 

Culture  and  Restraint. 

"  Mr.  Black  deals  in  very  thoughtful  and  cultured  style  with  what 
he  truly  regards  as  '  the  problem  of  all  religion.'  .  .  .  The  main  idea 
of  the  book  is  worked  out  with  great  completeness  and  in  a  style 
thoroughly  polished  and  refined."— r/ic  Guardian. 

SECOND    EDITION.      Tenth    Thousand. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Work. 

"  Mr.  Black  has  unquestionably  produced  another  noteworthy  volume. 
.  .  .  Put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  this  wise,  earnest,  and  refreshing  book 
could  not  fail  to  stir  up  such  to  making  the  most  of  \\{e."—Melhodisl  Times. 

EiatfTH  EDITION.    Fcap.    8vo,    cloth,   2s.   6d. 


Friendship. 


"  A  wise  and  charming  book.  It  is  full  of  good  things  winningly 
expressed.  Mr.  Black's  is  the  art  that  conceals  art.  For  young  men 
especially  this  volume  will  be  a  golden  possession."— BnVisA  IViekly. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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WORKS  BY  THE  AUTHOR  OF  "THE  PEEP  OP  DAY." 
ll.l.l'srifATHD    IIDITION. 

THE  PEEP  OF  DAY ; 

OR. 

A  Series  of  the  Earliest  Religious  Instruction. 

Willi  I  i  llliistiittions  by  Miss  Hkvan,  ;i  riece  clthc  Authoress. 

Coloured  Illustrations,  Imperial  i6mo,  5s.  net. 

Plain  Illustrations,  Imperial  i6ino,  s^.  net. 

THE  PEEP  OF  DAY.      Popular  Edition,   with 

-•4  lUu^tlati^'ns.     iSmo,  bd. 
School  Kdition,  with  -27  illustrations,  i5.  td. 
i8mo,  with  27  lllustrjilions,  js. 

.,      ,,  ,,  loxburgh,  25.  (ni. 

LINE  UPON  LINE;  or,  a  Second  Series  of 

RelUious  Instruction. 

Pakt  I.      (Questions  and  30  Illustrations.      181110  (roxburgh,  3.S.), 

7S.  tti. 

Part   11.     Questions  and  27  Illustrations.     i8mo  (roxburgh,  35), 

25.  iw/. 

Popular  Kdition,  Illustrated,  limp  cloth,  each  9</. 

rhenp  Kdition,  lltustrated,  each  is.  6ti. 

STREAKS  OF  LIGHT ;  or,  Fifty-Two  Facts 

from  the  Bible.    5^'  Illustrations.    iSrno  (roxburgh,  i.s.),  25.  6d. 

{  lir.ip  Kdition,  Illustrated,  is.  dti. 

PRECEPT    UPON     PRECEPT.       Questions. 

68  Illustrations  and  Map.     iSmo  (rcxburgh,  ^s.),  35.  (>d. 
Cheap  Kdition,  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

APOSTLES  PREACHING  TO  JEWS  AND 

GENTILES:    or.   The   Acts   Explained    to   Children. 

yut-siiuii.'i.      :j7   illustrations   and    Map.      iSmu   (loxbuigli,   3,s.), 

2.S    tli. 

Cheap  Kdition,  Illustrated,  is,  6c/. 

LINES  LEFT  OUT.     Questions  and  28  Illustra- 

tioiiF,  iSmo  (T'^xhurgh,  3s.),  as.  6</. 
(tnap  Kdition,  lIlustr;itL'd,  is.  tif. 

THE  KINGS  OF  ISRAEL  AND  JUDAH. 

2-}  Illustrations  and  Map.     i8mo  (roxburgh,  3s.),  2s.  (><i. 
Cheap  Edition,  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

THE  CAPTIVITY  OF  JUDAH.    With  Ques 

tions.     27  Illustrations  and  Mao.     if  mo  (roxburgh,  3s.),  2s.  td. 
Cheap  Edition,  Illustrated,  is.  6d. 

MORE  ABOUT  JESUS.     With   Questions.     26 

Illustrations.     i8mo  (roxburgh,  ^s  ),  2s.  6d. 
Cheap  Ediiioii,  Illustratetl,  is.  6d. 

London:    LONGMANS,   GRhEN    &   CO. 


Chatto  &  Windus,  Publishers 

Justin  McCarthy's  New  Book  of  HemorieB. 

Demy  Svo,   clotli,    I2j-. 

THE    STORY    OF    AN    IRISHMAN. 

By  Justin  McCarthy, 
.\mhor  of  "A  History  of  Our  Own  Times." 


New  Six-Shilling  Novels. 

TERESA    OF    WATLING    STREET.      By    Arnoli. 

I'lNNKir.     With  8  I]liis.tr.ations  by  Khank  Gillett. 

THE    ENDLESS    HERITAGE.      By    Chkis    Healy, 

A.;:lior  ol  "  I  oi.fcssioiis  of  a  Journ.ilist." 

THERE   AND    BACK.     By  Frank  Richardson. 
MORGANATIC.       By    Max     Nordau.      Translated    by 

^  LJ/AIU  rii     I.KK. 

THE    DREXEL    DREAM.      By    \V.    A.    Mackenzik, 

Atuhor  of  "'His  Majesty's  Peacock," 

BELLAMY    THE    MAGNIFICENT.      By    KoY    HOR 

M  'I  \.\, 

STUDIES    IN     ASTRONOMY. 

By  J.   EllakI)  Gork,   F.K.A.S. 
With  8  Illustrations.     Crown  Svo,  clolli,  gilt  lop,  6s. 


THE  ST.    MARTiM'S   LIBRARY. 

Holt  Svo,  cloth,  gilt  top,  :,v.  net  each  ;  leather,  gilt  edges,  3s.  net  each. 
Memories  and  Portraits.    i)y  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 
Robinson  Crusoe.     Hy  Daniel  Defoe.     With  37  llluslrations  by 

t-,l'iK(,F.    CkI    IKSIIANK. 

The  Open  Air.    Bv  Richard  Jeffekies. 

London.     Hv  Sik  Waiter  Besant. 

All  Sorts  and  Conditions  of  Hen.    By  Sir  Walter  Besant. 

Vlrglnlbus  Puertsque.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

Men  and  Books.     Uv  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 

New  Arabian  Niglits.     By  Robert  Louis  Stevenson. 

The  Life  of  the  Fields.    By  Richard  Iefkkries. 

Walton  and  Cottcn's  Complete  Angler. 

Sketches.     Hv  Makk  Twain. 

Under  the  Greenwood  Tree.     By  Thomas  Hardy. 

Tre  Cloister  and  the  Hearth.     By  Charles  Reade. 

■It  Is  Never  Too  Late  to  Mend.''    By  Charles  Keade. 

The  Deemster     Hv  Hall  Caine. 

The  Woman  in  White     By  Wilkie  Collins. 

Condensed  Novels.    By  Hhet  Harte. 

London  :  CHATTO  &  WINDUS,  111,  St.  Martin's  Lane,  W.C. 


A      OEC''^l  1SU4 

VICTOIIA   UNIVERSir 

TOMONTa 


The  "R.T.S."  New  Books. 

III.ST  KKADV      ,.i^..,f.      |i..,.,  ^. ,,,.!.. Ill  vilt,        •■' 

CREATURES  OF  THE  SEA : 

being  the  Life  Stories  of  tome  Sea  Blrdi,  Beaitt.  &nd  FUhei. 

Kyi- HANK   r.    nri.!».i«,  F. «.(...*>  .  Auihor  ••(  "I  he    <  ruin*  of  lh« 

ia,h<iio{j"  "  With  ChriJit  nt  Sea,"  elc.     With  40  lullpaK'-  lllutlrt- 

tions  by  Tiico.  Camrekay. 

Tht  Sptaktr  says:— "Mr.  Bullrn  ha*  i sHycd  lh«  new  method  ol 

telling  the  lilc  tlorv  ofhJi  Ma  bird*,  ava  bcaftit,  and  Aabea,  with  vivid 

details  of  lh*ir  habits  and  environments,  in  contradistinction  to  ihe 

method  of  naturalists  of  the  old  school  of  supplytng  a  weighty  volum  •- 

of  dry  facts." 

Th«  />ni/v  Xfivs  saya:— "We  scarcely  knew  how  thrilling  the  life 
history  of  these  sea  monstera  could  be  till  wc  read  ihesc  rettratncd, 
but  intensely  illumtoating,  desci  iptions.    It  ia  a  delightful  bcMoh." 
JUsr   READY.     Gems  from  the  Wiitinga  of  Bishop  MoiLr.     Im- 
perial 16010,  cloth,  full  gilt,  3.1.  6f/. ;  limp  lambakin,  round  correra, 
full  gill  side  and  back,  and  gilt  cd^es,  4.1.  6t/.  net. 

WITH  HEART  AHD  MIND: 

a  Book  of  Dally  TbOtlghit.  Being  Selections  from  the  works  of 
Mandley  C  Mollk,  D. D.,  Lord  Hithop  of  Durham,  Author  of 
"Thoughts  tor  the  Sundays  of  the  Year."  Compiled  by  Lou  is  r, 
BuCKLANu,  with  a  Sketch  of  Bi<sbop  Moule's  Life  by  A.  R.  Blck- 
LANn,  M.A.  Artistically  ptinted  in  red  and  black,  with  specially 
designed  initial  letteis. 
T/if  Sptclalor  sava  :— "  It  is  a  book  of  devotion  and  inatniction  which 
may  be  unreservedly  recommended." 

Th$  Exposilory  Times  says  :— "  It  ia  one  of  the  best  books  of  extracts 
we  have  seen." 

JUST  READY.     SECOND  EDITION.     ;i84  pages.     Crown  8vo,  cloth 
gilt,  with  ^>  Iltustrations,  6s.    3 

THIRTY  YEARS  IN  MADAGASCAR. 

By  the  Rev.  T.  T.  Matthews. 
The  Alhenaum  says  :— "  It  is  by  far  the  most  interotinK  and  enter- 
taining of  all  the  books  which  have  been  published  lately  concerning 
missionary  life  in  the  jfreat  African  island. 

The  CInsgow  tieralil  tay»:—"  Mr.  Matthews  writes  with  authority, 
but  he  is  anylhinK  but  a  dry-asdusl,  and  he  sees  no  reaion  why  the 
humorous  side  of  mission  work  should  not  be  presented  to  his  readers 
along  with  its  more  serious  aspects." 

JUST  READY.    256  pages,  large  crown  Svo,  cloth  (filt,  3J.  «</.    •. 


EUMS  OF  LIFE, 


and  other  Sermons.    By  the  Rev.  J.  D.  (ones,  M.A.,  B.D..  of 

Bournemouth,  with  a  Photogravure  Portrait  of  the  Author.      

Contents :— The  Incomplete  Biography— The  Unaccountable  Man— 
The  Son  of  Man— ITie  Death  of  Christ-Sin  and  Grace-Hindrances - 
Temptation— Spiritual  Shortsightedness— VValkinr  without  tainting 
-Lengthening  and  Strengthening— The  Elims  oT  Life— The  Divine 
Judgment— The  Man  with  the  Measuring  Line- Paul's  Certainties- 
>'JohnMaik." 

JUST  READY.    Large  Crown  8vo,  cloth  gilt.  31.  6</. 
"The  True  Adventures  of  a  True  Man. ' 

TAMATE. 

The  Life  and  Adventtues  of  a  Chrlitlan  Hero.    By  Richard 
Lovett,  M.A.,  Author  of  "James  Chalmers:   his  Autobiography 
and  Letters, '  etc.    Wiih  two  Maps  and  15  Illustrations  by  James 
FiNNEMORE,  printed  in  double  tone  ink.     '•  Christian  Heroes 
Series,  No.  i. 
The  Chrislian  IVorlittust :—"  Had  he  lived,  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
would  probably  have  made  Tamate  the  hero  of  a  boy  s  book  which 
would  have  ms'de  hearts  thrill.     Mr.  Lovett  has  done  the  work  as  well 
as  it  could  be  done  now  that  Stevenson  is  no  more.    He  has  wrilten  ■ 
book  which  boys  will  relish  and  adults  will  enjoy." 

New  Annual  Gift  Books. 

THE  LEISURE  HOUR  ANNUALFOR 1904. 

I  056  pages.  With  hundreds  of  Illustrations  and  colourf  d  frontis- 
niece  A  handsome  book  for  presentation.  Containing  a  long 
sS story,  "IN  ALL  TIME  OK  OUR  WEALTH."  bv  C.  E.  C. 
Weioall;  an  Irish  story  by  Frederick  Lani.uriix.e  ;  and 
numerous  short  stories  by  well  known  writers,  with  much  other 
interesting  and  useful  reading,  ja.  td.  cloth  gilt ;  <-«.  6rf.  cloth 
gilt,  gilt  edges:  los.  6./.  half  calf.  KirsC  Sixpenny  part  of  New 
Volume  just  ready. 

THE  SUNDAY  AT  HOME  FOR  1904. 

060  pages  Profusely  illustrated  with  coloured  and  other  picturi  >. 
Contaming  lollN  A.  SriUAHr's  story.  "  MERIBAH,"  E.  Livisi.- 
ston  Prescoits  story,  "WITH  CORDS  OK  LOVE,'  and  .; 
other  shorter  tales  for  all  readers.  The  volume  also  contains  a 
host  of  intertsting  items  for  the  Sabbath  enjoyment  and  prolil  ol 
every  member  ol  the  Christian  household,  js.  <»'•  cloth  Kilt ; 
8s.  6d.  cloth  gilt,  gilt  edges ;  io».  id.  half  calf.  First  Sixpenny 
part  of  New  Volume  Just  ready. 

THE  BOY'S  OWN  ANNUAL  FOR  1904. 


83a  paRc 


\^  ith  I J  coloured  or  tin'.ed  plate.,  and  700  other 
pictures  Stories  by  Louis  BicKr,  ALrKEi>  Colbsck.  Dr. 
FiciiETT  L.  BocuE  LurrxAN,  J.  A.  Hu.'.i.vson,  Andkew  Hoke, 
E.  S.  TvLEE,  W.  E.  CuLE,  Dr.  .Malan.  and  6a  Shorter  Tale*  by 
many  other  writers  for  boys,  together  with  useful  and  inteTestinc 
papers  on  nearly  every  »uW«t  within  the  boy's  world.    8>.  cloth 


gilt  ;    .).«   Vk/.  cloth  Kill,  gilt  edres ;    in.  txi.  half  morocco. 
Siiptnny  part  i.(  New  Volume  just  readi 


Kirn 


THE  GIRL'S  OWN  ANNUAL  FOR  1904. 


8n   pages      With  hundreds  of   illustrations.     Stories   by    Laot 

NlAKOARET     MaJENDIE,     EiIIEL    TurNER,    LiLIAN    STREET.    Kel 

lANn  B^A^^oN,  Nurran  Gale,  Ult  Watson,  and  «  Shorter 
Tales  by  other  popular  writera,  together  with  an  immense  variMy 
ol  BScful  reading  on  subjects  of  interest  to  girls  and  their  motheri. 
8.»  cloth  gUt  ;  93.  W.  cloth  gill,  gilt  edges  ;  m.  orf  half  morocco. 
First  Sixpenny  pai  I  of  .New  Volume  just  ready. 

THE  REL10I008  TRACT  80CMTT.  4.  ■OUTXKIS  tTKXR,  »0. 
Plea«e  apply  far  ths  R.T.8.  Ksw  lUuatimlW  Lial  rf  OiA  ls.ka. 
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Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  New  Works 


Parchment  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  3/6 

FINDING  THE  WAY 

A  New  Volume  of  the  "  Silent  Times  "  Series. 

By    the    Rev.    J.    R.    MILLER,    D.D. 


Parchment  cloth 

gilt,  gilt  top. 
Price    3/6    each. 


In  Ornamental  Cover,  price  t/m 

SUNSHINE  WITHIN 

A  New  Illustrated  Christmas  Booklet. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 


The  "Silent  Times"  Series 

By  the  Rev.  J.  R.  MILLER,  D.D. 


Silent  Times  nth  Edition 

The  Joy  of  Service  3rd  Edition 

The  Upper  Currents  9th  Thousand 

Things  to  Live  For  6th  Edition 

A  Message  for  the  Day  7th  Edition 

Making  the  Most  of  Life  13th  Edition 
Personal  Friendships  of  Jesus      4th  Edition 

The  Story  of  a  Busy  Life  3rd  Thousand 


Price    //-    each. 


Parchment  cloth 

gilt,  gilt  top. 
Price    3/6    each. 


Strength  and  Beauty 
The  Lesson  of  Love 
The  Every  Day  of  Life 
Week-day  Religion 
The  Ministry  of  Comfort 
The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer 
Secrets  of  a  Beautiful  Life 
Finding  the  Way 


1 2th  Thousand 

9th  Thousand 

13th  Edition 

loth  Edition 

loth  Thousand 

1 2th  Thousand 
1  ith  Edition 

Just  Published 


Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's 
Illustrated  Booklets 


Beside  the  Still  Waters 
Loving  My  Neighbour 
Unto  the  Hills 
The  Face  of  the  Master 


5th  Edition 
Completing  20,000 
Completing  28,000 
Completing  25,000 


Prettily  bound 

In  cloth, 
Price  //-  each. 


The  Secret  of  Gladness 
To-day  and  To-morrow 
In  Perfect  Peace 
Sunshine  Within 


Dr.  Miller's  Pocket  Series 


Secrets  of  a  Happy  Home  Life    5  th  Thousand 
The  Blessings  of  Cheerfulness     5th  Thousand 


6a- 

each 


Dr.  Miller's 
Sixpenny  Booklets 


6a, 

each 


Secrets  of  a  Happy  Home  Life. 

Completing  42,000 

A  Gentle  Heart  Completing  35,000 

The  Blessings  of  Cheerfulness      12th  Edition 


A  Gentle  Heart 

Near  the  Heart  of  Christ 


Price    t/m    each. 


Completing  29,000 

Completing  20,000 

Completing  20,000 

Just  Published 

Prettily   bound 

in  cloth. 
Price   //«    each. 

Just  Published 
Just  Published 


2/6 

each 


Dr.  Miller's 
Tint  Border  Series 


2/6 

each 


The  Master's  Blesseds 
Looking  Forward 
The  Story  of  Joseph 


5th  Thousand 
5th  Thousand 
3rd  Thousand 
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RALPH  CONNOR'S   NEW   BOOK 


THE  PROSPECTOR 

By    RALPH    CONNOR 

IN  "  The  Prospector,"  Ralph  Connor,  from  irresistible  impulse,  has  returned  to  his 
beloved  West — indeed  he  has  almost  touched  again  upon  the  country  which  his 
"  Sky  Pilot "  and  "  Black  Rock  "  have  immortalised.  The  Crow's  Nest  Pass  is  a 
mountain  pass  leading  from  the  Canadian  Northwest  across  the  line  into  British 
Columbia.  Quite  recently  this  country  has  been  brought  into  extraordinary  prominence 
by  reason  of  the  immense  quantities  of  gold,  iron  and  coal  discovered  there.  Now  it 
has  a  railroad  and  is  comparatively  modernised.  "  The  Prospector  "  deals  with  the  days 
before  the  smelter  superseded  the  prospecting  miner  who  panned  his  gold,  when  the 
coiuitry  was  peopled  but  sparsely,  and  by  the  usual  motley  crowd  of  prospectors,  cow- 
boys, ne'er-do-wells  and  fortune-hunters.  Into  this  wild,  free-and-easy  countr\'  Ralph 
Connor  introduces  an  Eastern  College  graduate — a  theologue  it  is  true,  but  an  athlete  and 
a  man's  man  always.  Impelled  by  the  highest  of  motives,  this  man  sacrifices  home  and 
friends  and  mother  at  the  altar  of  stern  duty,  but  never  for  a  moment  does  he  lose  a 
spark  of  his  sterling  manhood,  while  introducing  to  these  ^'\''esterners  a  necessarily 
muscular  Christianity  in  defence  of  the  weak  or  in  upholding  the  right. 

"  The  Prospector "  is  the  strongest  book  Ralph  Connor  has  written.     It  is  assured 
of  an  enthusiastic  welcome  in  all  parts  of  the  globe. 

RALPH  CONNOR'S  NEW  ILLUSTRATED  BOOKLET 

3/6        GWEN        3/6 

Dedicated  "To  all  who  question  the  why  of  human  pain," 

with  numerous  and  varied  marginal  decorations  in  colour,  and  Full-page  Illustrations. 


(I) 


Ji^Q  000     copies  have  been  issued  in  Great    Britain  of 

RALPH  CONNOR'S  FOUR  PREVIOUS  BOOKS 

The  Sky  Pilot 

A    TALE    OF    THE    FOOT    HILLS 


6s.     (3) 


Glengarry  Days 


6s. 


"  There  is  a  genuine  pleasure  to  be  derived  from  reading  this  sketch 
of  hfe  on  the  eastern  slopes  of  the  Rockies.  ...  It  is  well  written,  full 
of  humour,  and  can  show  touches  of  real  pathos." — Aihentvum. 

"  Is  one  of  the  most  humorous,  pathetic,  fresh  and  altogether  de- 
lightful stories  which  we  have  read  for  many  a  day." — Manchester 
Guardian. 


"  Decidedly  Ralph  Connor  i)  a  man  to  rc.id.  Books  more  bracing 
in  tone  than  these  1  have  never  read.  They  are  full  of  life  and  full  of 
the  best  kind  of  life."— •'  Claudius  Clear"  in  the  Briliih  Weeilr. 

"  Of  its  kind,  we  do  not  know  a  lKX)k  finer  in  spirit — stronger,  more 
touching,  more  manly— than  thii  last  book  from  the  pen  of  Ralph 
Connor."  —Metluxlitt  Recorder. 


(4) 


6s. 


(2) 


Black  Rock 


A    TALE    OF    THE    SELKIRKS 


6s. 


"  Ralph  Connor  is  probably  something  better  than  a  literary  man. 
And  as  we  cannot  all  hope  to  meet  him  in  his  canoe,  it  is  the  more 
fcrtur.ate  that  we  can  meet  him  in  his  book.  For  his  enthusiasm 
creates  sympathy,  and  he  will  find  few  readers  who  do  not  wish  him 
well.  It  has  been  said  that  the  author  of  '  Black  Rock  '  is  anonymous  ; 
one  would  like  to  hope  that  it  may  make  him  a  name." — Sca.'smaa. 


The  Man  from 
Glengarry 

"With  this  IxKj'.t  .Mr.  Connor  step?,  into  the  assured  |  osilion  of  a 
thoroughly  '  practised  hand '  who  has  found  his  public  and  gauged  its 
taste  to  a  nicety.  His  two  previous  novels  were  very  successful,  and 
'  The  Men  from  Glengarry '  attained  success  before  the  day  of  publi- 
cation. The  book  i>  workmanlike ;  it  has  a  sure  and  sclf-confidcni 
touch,  and  one  is  glad  to  see  a  popular  novel  with  so.-ne  shap^jmss 
and  craftsmanship  to  its  credit." —/tcaJemr. 
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HUGH     PRICE    HUGHES. 

With  Photogravure  Portrait,  price  12s. 

The  Life  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes, 

By    HIS    DAUGHTER. 

THIS  is  the  story  of  a  prophet  wiestHng  with  human  nature,  first  in  himself  and  afterwards  in  others.     The  reader 
will  sympathise  first  with  the  prophet  in  that  he  was  human,  and  secondly  with  those  with  whom  he  wrestled  in 
that  they  also  were  human.     The  struggle  was  spiritual,  manifesting  itself  in  particular  measures  and  forces,  but 
not  contained  within  them.     He  fought  principalities  and  powers  as  they  hold  sway  over  the  inner  life  of  men 
and  women. 
So  that  his  memory  be  honoured,  it  will  be  shown  that  he  was  in  very  truth  a  prophet,  criticised,  misunderstood,  yet 
fortunate  beyond  most  of  his  kind  in  that  he  had  even  in  his  lifetime  a  great  following  and  rare  rewards  and  consolations. 
His  life  was  a  continuous  strife,  and  to  make  it  appear  otherwise  would  be  not  to  write  it ;  and  perhaps  prophets  would 
not  be  so  scarce  in  the  Church  if  their  lives  were  more  frankly  written  1 

Of  all  that  he  was,  of  all  that  he  advocated  or  sought,  the  root  is  always  to  be  found  in  one  of  the  mysteries  of  the 
Christian  faith.  The  mystery  of  the  Incarnation  teaches  the  Church  that  humanity  is  to  be  worshipped,  and  his  humanity 
has  received  full  oblation.  It  is  sacred,  and  must  be  regarded  as  such.  At  his  death  one  said  of  him,  "  He  was  the  most 
human  saint  that  ever  lived,"  and  that  was  true. 

It  is  the  private  consolation  of  many  that  the  pioneer,  the  social  reformer  or  saint,  is  devoid  of  humanity,  not  pulsating 
as  they  to  a  full  and  varied  existence.  Some  defect  in  his  organisation,  they  pretend,  conduces  to  his  self-sacrifice  or  his 
sainthood.  Were  he  more  human  he  would  enjoy  or  tolerate  the  planet  as  others  do.  Now  a  private  opinion  concerning 
a  saint  is  as  the  very  wine  of  life.  Yet  it  may  be  salutary  to  forego  the  exhilarating  draught,  and  in  this  case  at  any  rate 
the  reader  must  be  denied  its  solace. 

Few  men  have  ever  enjoyed  terrestrial  life  more  than  did  this  prophet,  and,  though  his  years  were  years  of  terrible 
toil,  he  managed  to  find  a  good  deal  more  pleasure  on  this  planet  than  many  who  spend  their  time  in  seeking  it.  Still 
neither  his  joys  nor  his  sorrows  were  planetary,  despite  the  fact  that  his  feet  trod  firmly  and  familiarly  that  earth  on  which 
he  found  himself.  For  close  on  the  joyous  associations  of  the  Incarnation  lowers  the  shadow  of  the  Passion.  The  world 
knows  prophets  by  their  fruits,  but  they  know  themselves  by  their  own  straitening,  by  hourly  conformity  to  a  will  that  is  not 
theirs.  To  enter  at  all  into  the  inner  life  of  a  prophet  is  therefore  to  gain  some  insight  into  what  must  have  been  part  of 
Christ's  Passion. — From  the  Preface.  

Published  by  HODDER  &  STOUQHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


DR.  ALEXANDER  MACLAREN'S  GREAT  BIBLE  WORK. 

Expositions  of  Holy  Scripture 

By  theJRev.  ALEXANDER   MACLAREN,   D.D.,   D.Lit. 

Complete  in  about  40  volumes. 

Handsomely  bound  in  cloth,  8vo,  Js.  6d.  each  volume. 

To  be  published  also  by  subscription,  six  volumes  in  a  series,  price  24s.  net  per  series. 

First  Series,   1904-5,  six  volumes,  comprising:  — 

The  Book  of  Genesis.  The  Prophecies  of  Jeremiah. 

The  Prophecies  of  Isaiah.         The  Gospel  of  St.  Matthew^. 

Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton  have  much  pleasure  in  announcing  that  they  will  publish  a  series  of 
volumes  containing  Expositions  of  the  Bible  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Maclaren,  of  Manchester.  Through  all  his  ministry, 
nearly  sixty  years,  Dr.  Maclaren  has  been  an  expository  preacher.  For  the  purposes  of  this  series,  he  has  placed  at 
the  disposal  of  the  editor  the  whole  series  of  manu.scripts  prepared  by  him  for  the  pulpit  during  that  period.  In 
addition,  many  hundreds  of  expositions,  published  in  periodicals  and  not  reprinted,  have  been  drawn  upon.  To  a 
certain  extent,  expository  sermons  printed  in  other  volumes  have  been  used,  but  a  very  large  part  appears  for  the 
first  time  in  book  form. 

The  Expositions  have  been  used  in  the  pulpit,  and  the  parts  of  Scripture  most  used  by  preachers  are  very  fully 
treated.  It  is  believed  that  the  volumes,  embodying  as  they  do  the  treasure  store  of  Dr.  Maclaren's  life-work,  will 
be  found  of  permanent  value  by  preachers,  teachers,  and  readers  of  the  Bible  generally. 

The  work  will  extend  to  about  forty  volumes.  These  will  be  very  handsomely  produced  in  large  octavo,  elegantly 
bound.  They  will  be  issued  to  subscribers  at  the  very  low  price  of  24s.  for  six  volumes.  Separate  volumes  will 
be  published  at  7s.  6d.  each.     Six  volumes  will  be  issued  regularly  every  year,  commencing  in  November,  1904. 

A  Prospectus,  containing  full  particulars  and  specimen  pages,   will  be  sent  post  free 

on  application  to  tlie  Publishers. 
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NOTICES 

A//  communicalions  intended  for  the  Editor  must  be  addressed  to 
the  Editor  of  Thb  BRITISH  MONTHLY,  27,  Paternoster  Row, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb, 
British,  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  December  15,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  No\embrr  30  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  December  15,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Newsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


WE  heartily  wish  our  readers  a  Merry  Christmas. 
As  has  been  our  custom  at  this  season,  we  again 
have  pleasure  in  offering  them  a  special  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  for  which  we  would  bespeak  the  cordial 
welcome  accorded  to  previous  efforts.  This  year  the 
sixteen  -  page  Supple- 
ment, which  has  always 
been  a  feature  of  our 
Christmas  Numbers,  is 
devoted  to  John  Knox, 
a  subject  specially  op- 
portune in  view  of  the 
celebrations  which  are 
to  take  place  next  year 
in  connection  with  the 
400th  anniversary  of 
his  birth.  Neither 
time,  trouble,  nor  ex- 
pense have  been  spared 
to  make  this  portion 
of  the  magazine 
worthy  of  the  man 
and  of  the  occasion. 
We  would  draw  the 
attention  of  our  readers 
to  the  handsome  but 
little-known  portrait  of 
the  Reformer  which 
is  given  away  with  the 
number,  and  also  to 
the  attractive  cover, 
•on  which  appears  .i 
photograph  of  the 
Knox  statue  which  is 
shortly  to  be  erected 
in  St.  Giles's  Cathedral, 
Edinburgh.  Through 
the   kindness    of    Mr. 


Photo  by  Elliott  &•  Fry 

DR.  ELLICOTT,  who  IS  RESIGNING  THE  BISHOPRIC  OF  GLOUCESTER 


Pittendrigh  Macgillivray,  R.S.A.,  the  sculptor,  wc  have 
obtained  a  photograph  of  the  plaster  sketch  model  of  the 
memorial,  and  as  the  statue  is  not  yet  in  position,  we  are 
giving  our  readers  the  privilege  of  the  first  glimpse,  so  to 
speak.  Our  warmest  thanks  are  due  to  Mr.  Charles  J.  Guthrie, 
K.C.,  for  valuable  advice  in  the  preparation  of  the  Knox 
Supplement,  and  for  kindly  permitting  us  to  reproduce  many 
of  the  illustrations  appearing  in  his  useful  little  handbook, 
"  John  Knox  and  his  House  "  (Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson 
&  Ferrier),  a  work  which  is  a  veritable  mine  of  interesting 
information  respecting  the  Reformer. 

The  Anglican  Church  is  losing  one  by  one  her  learned 
and  scholarly  bishops.  Westcott  and  Creighton  and 
Temple  and  Stubbs  have  all  gone,  and  now  comes  the 
announcement  that  a  brilliant  representative  of  the  same 
school— Dr.  Ellicott,  of  Gloucester— is  to  retire  from  the 
Episcopal  bench  which  he  has  adorned  for  forty-one  years. 
There  was  a  time  when  the  greatness  of  the  Church  of 
England  was  to  be  measured  by  the  enlightened  scholar- 
ship, the  high  spiiitual  attainments,  and  the  great  ad- 
ministrative gifts  of  her  prelates,  but,  we  fear,  it  is  so  no 
longer.     Bustling  mediocrity  seems  to  be  in  the  ascendent, 

and  learning  and  in- 
sight hardly  count  for 
so  much  as  they  once 
did.  Bishop  Ellicott 
is  the  last  survivor 
of  Lord  Palmerston's 
bishops,  having  been 
appointed  to  the 
diocese  of  Gloucester 
and  Bristol  in  1863. 
He  has  seen  five 
Archbishops  of  Canter- 
bury— Longley,  Tait, 
Benson,  Temple,  and 
Davidson.  When  Dr. 
Longley  died  in  1868, 
Dr.  Ellicott  himself 
narrowly  missed  the 
Primacy,  Disraeli  being 
strongly  in  his  favour. 
The  Bishop  will  always 
be  gratefully  remem- 
bered as  the  chiet 
promoter  of  the  re- 
vision of  the  New 
Testament.  He  was 
Chairman  of  the  Re- 
vision Committee,  and 
in  that  position  he 
wielded  great  influence 
and  authority.  Genial- 
ity and  good  temper 
are    strong    traits    in 
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Dr.  EUicott's 
character,  and 
they  were 
shown  to  ex- 
cellent advan- 
tage during  his 
chairmanship. 
When  the  Re- 
vised Version 
of  the  New 
Testament  was 
completed  in 
the  early  sum- 
mer of  1884, 
he,  at  the  re- 
quest of  his 
colleagues,  pre- 
pared the  draft 
of  a  preface 
descriptive  of 
the  work  of  the 
Revision  Com- 
mittee ;  but  so 
many  alterations  were  made  by  his  critical  colleagues, 
that  when  their  task  was  complete,  very  little  of  the 
Bishop's  draft  remained.  It  was  a  trying  ordeal,  but  Dr. 
Ellicott  came  through  it  triumphantly. 


Photo  by  IV.  F.  Piggott,  Leighton  Bttzzard 
REV.   W.  CHARTER  PIGGOTT 
Dr.  Brown's  Successor  at  Bunyan  Meeting,  Bedford 


The  Bishop  has  always  been  a  strong  supporter  of  out- 
door recreation,  which  probably  accounts  for  his  eighty-five 
years.  When  in  his  prime  his  pedestrian  feats 
were  wonderful,  and  as  a  fearless  rider  he  had 
few  equals.  It  was  his  custom  in  bygone  years 
to  visit  all  parts  of  his  diocese  on  horseback, 
his  modest  belongings  reposing  securely  in  a 
knapsack  in  front  of  him.  The  passion  for 
mountaineering  also  claimed  him,  and  he  did 
not  forsake  his  love  of  climbing  and  thrilling 
adventure  until  he  was  well  on  to  his  seventieth 
year.  Musical  talent  is  a  marked  feature  of 
the  Ellicott  family,  and  it  is  interesting  to  recall 
the  fact  that  the  Bishop  of  Gloucester's  daughter 
has  won  distinction  as  a  composer  of  sacred 
music.  Churchman  and  Nonconformist  alike 
regret,  but  are  not  surprised,  at  Dr.  EUicott's 
retirement.  May  the  eventide  he  calm  and 
peaceful,  a  fitting  accompaniment  to  a  long, 
active,  and,  in  some  respects,  brilliant  episcopate. 


The  Rev.  W.  Ch.^rter  Piggott,  who  has 
accepted  the  invitation  to  Bunyan  Meeting, 
Bedford,  has  been  influenced  in  his  decision 
to  some  extent  by  the  fact  that  he  has  relatives 
living  in  this  district.  He  was  born  at  Leighton 
Buzzard,  and  knows  the  whole  country  well. 
Mr.  Piggott  has  been  working  for  more  than 
five  years  in  West  London,  and  is  not  sorry 
to  exchange  crowded  Kilburn  for  the  quiet 
rural  town  by  the  Ouse.  He  is  still  under 
thirty,  and  was  a  very  young  man  when  he 
left  Methodism  for  the  freer  life  of  the  Inde- 
pendent ministry.     He  had  difficulties  soon  after 


leaving  Headingley  College  on  the  question  of  eternal 
punishment,  and  he  also  felt  that  the  three  years'  system 
would  hamper  him.  Amongst  his  masters  at  Headingley 
he  looks  back  with  deep  gratitude  to  Dr.  Shaw  Banks  and 
Professor  Findlay.  Mr.  Piggott  has  won  the  warm  affection 
of  his  friends  at  Greville  Place,  and  it  is  an  open  secret 
that  they  hoped  to  the  last  to  keep  him,  and  they  have 
invited  him  to  preach  their  anniversary  sermon  every  year. 
Mr.  Piggott  has  long  been  a  student  of  Bunyan,  and  has 
lectured  on  his  works  at  Greville  Place.  Dr.  John  Brown 
will  therefore  have  a  worthy  successor.  He  will  be  a  good 
custodian  of  Bunyan's  chair  and  prison  door,  and  of  the 
other  priceless  relics. 


The  one  regret  in  connection  with  Mr.  Piggott's  depar- 
ture  is  that  it  deprives  London  of  a  rising  young  preacher. 
Against  this  we  have  to  set  the  welcome  announcement  that 
tlie  Rev.  Thomas  Yates  has  accepted  the  call  to  Kensington 
Congregational  Church.  On  Sunday,  October  30,  Mr. 
Yates  informed  his  people  at  Norwood  Church,  Liverpool, 
that  he  had  decided  to  remove  to  London.  He  had  given 
long  prayer  and  consideration  to  the  question,  and  had  been 
most  grateful  that  he  was  not  pressed  for  a  hurried  answer. 
"  I  have  had  invitations,"  he  continued,  "  to  larger  spheres 
of  work,  which  I  have  refused  promptly.  Norwood  is  a 
great  institutional  Church,  and  you  have  a  future  before  you 
to  which  both  physically  and  temperamentally  I  am  inca- 
pable of  leading  you,  and  I  would  not  hamper  your  great- 
ness and  usefulness.  But  I  ask  that  you  let  me  stay  where 
you  have  given  me  so  kindly  a  place  for  the  last  five  years — 
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in  your  sympathy  and  friendship,  and,  if  you  will  let  me  say 
it,  in  your  affections.''  Liverpool  people  are  feeling  that  the 
bss  of  Mr.  Yates  and  the  approaching  loss  of  Dr.  Watson 
must  mean  a  very  serious  diminution  in  the  pulpit  power  of 
the  city.  Fortunately,  Dr.  Aked's  recovery  is  now  assured, 
and  his  doctors  give  him  every  hope  of  returning  from 
Davos  at  the  end  of  February  in  full  health  and  vigour. 

Hundreds  of  clergy  and  ministers  gathered  at  Exeter 
Hall  on  October  31,  by  invitation  of  the  London  Evange- 
listic Council,  to  meet  Dr.  Torrcy  and  Mr.  Alexander  and  hear 
about  the  mission  which  they  will  begin  in  February,  1905. 
The  Council,  which  is  composed  of  Christian  laymen  and 
is  entirely  undenominational,  has  decided  that  the  mission 
shall  begin  in  the  West  End,  and  that  the  meetings  must  be 
held  in  neutral  buildings.  It 
has  therefore  taken  the  Albert 
Hall  from  the  first  Sunday  in 
February  to  March  29,  and  is 
busily  looking  out  for  other 
halls  and  sites.  Meanwhile, 
it  asks  the  help  of  all  ministers 
of  religion  in  forming  thou- 
sands of  prayer  circles  and 
getting  into  touch  with  ex- 
perienced workers  for  the 
inquiry-rooms,  besides  candi- 
dates for  the  choir  of  3,00c 
voices,  and  stewards. 
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REV.  JOHN  WATSON,  D.D.  ("  I.\N   MACLAREN") 

Who  next  year  rktikbs  from  the  Pastorate  of  Seftox  Park 

Presdvterian  Church,  Liveriool 


On  all  sides  representa- 
tive men  from  the  various 
Churches  were  to  be  seen. 
From  Westminster  came  the 
Rev.  G.  Campbell  Morgan ; 
from  Bethnal  Green,  the  Rev. 
J.  E.  Watts  Ditchfield.  Lord 
Kinnaird  presided,  and  read 
a  letter  from  the  Bishop  of 
London,  in  which  he  said  : 
"  You  will  quite  understand 
that  I  cannot  be  officially 
connected  with  any  purely 
undenominational  mission,  but 
I  heartily  wish  God-speed  to 
any  good  men  who  will  come  and  help  us  to  awaken  the 
conscience  and  deepen  the  spiritual  life  of  this  great  city. 
I  hope  that  Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  may  do  much 
good  in  London."  There  was  applause  when  it  was 
announced  that  Mr.  Will  Moody  was  present,  and  he  was 
invited  to  the  platform.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe,  whose 
absence  from  public  gatherings  has  been  much  regretted 
this  year,  was  the  first  to  welcome  Dr.  Torrey.  "  I  am 
no  stranger  to  him,"  he  said ;  "  I  once  stayed  in  his 
house  at  Chicago  for  a  week." 

The  Rev.  J.  J.  Hunt,  Vicar  of  St.  Barnabas',  Birming- 
ham, and  the  Rev.  T.  W.  Bryan,  of  Hope  Congregational 
Church,  Clifton,  Bristol,  spoke  with  enthusiasm  of  the  work 
done  in  their  respective  cities.  Mr.  Hunt  said  that  once  a 
month  the  evening  service  at  his  church  is  turned  into  a 
"  Torrey-AIexander  Mission  Commemorative  Service."    He 


rejoiced  particularly  at  the  way  in  which  Christians  of  all 
denominations  had  been  brought  together.  "  I  myself  have 
made  friendships  with  dear  Nonconformist  brethren  which 
will  last  to  all  eternity."  Mr.  Bryan  repeated  many  of  the 
facts  from  his  paper  published  in  the  British  Weekly.  During 
the  past  week  he  had  also  lx:en  interviewing  representative 
Bristol  people  on  the  subject.  A  business  man,  who  often 
employs  about  1,600  men,  said  to  him,  "Thank  God  for 
that  mission ;  we  are  feeling  the  result  of  it.  I  believe 
Bristol  has  never  had  such  a  blessing  in  all  her  history." 

Friends  from  all  parts  of  London,  including  Tollington 
Park  and  East  Dulwich,  took  part  in  the  very  successful 
recognition  meetings  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan 
and  the  Rev.  Albert  Swift  at  Westminster  Chai>el.     In  the 

afternoon,  when  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Jowett,  of  Birmingham 
preached,  and  in  the  evening, 
when  a  public  meeting  was 
held,  the  great  building  was 
crowded.  Electric  light  had 
recently  been  installed  in  the 
upper  gallery,  which  was  full 
of  people.  Lord  Kinnaird 
presided  over  the  luncheon, 
and  numbers  of  well-known 
ministers  belonging  to  various 
denominations  were  present 
in  Buckingham  Hall,  which 
was  gaily  decorated  with  the 
ICnglish  and  American  flags. 
Hetween  Mr.  Will  Moody  and 
I  )r.  Campbell  Morgan  sat  the 
Rev.  R.  J.  Campbell.  Not 
far  away  were  the  Rev.  J. 
Morgan  Gibbon  and  the 
Rev.  J.  Gregory  Mantle.  Mr. 
Campbell  and  Dr.  Campbell 
Morgan  gave  amusing  accounts 
of  the  confusion  which  had 
been  caused  through  their 
common  name.  There  was 
much  laughter  when  Mr. 
Campbell  mentioned  that  a 
gentleman  in  America  had 
excused  himself  on  the  ground  of  their  "  striking  physical 
resemblance."  The  Rev.  J.  A.  Mitchell  paid  a  well-deserved 
tribute  to  Mr.  Swift's  former  congregation  at  Dulwich  for 
the  fine  spirit  they  have  manifested.  "  Mr.  Swift's  work 
there  was  a  very  prosperous  work,  and  he  was  highly 
esteemed.  I  believe  his  de(xirture  has  not  lessened  that 
esteem,  because  the  Church  at  Dulwich  wishes  to  join 
with  him  in  consecrating  itself  to  the  service  of  the  Master. 
I  greatly  honour  the  Dulwich  Church  for  not  standing  in 
the  way  of  this  idea}  combination."  In  the  evening  Dr. 
Campbell  Morgan  referred  to  his  colleague,  Mr.  Swift,  with 
warm  affection,  and  Mr.  Swift  said  that  nothing  would 
have  induced  him  to  leave  his  pulpit  except  the  opportunity 
of  helping  Dr.  Campbell  Morgan. 

The  birthplace  of  Alexander  Peden,  the  famous 
Covenanter,  still   stands,  but,  from  all   accounts,  is   in  a 
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THE  BIRTHPLACE  OF  ALEXANDER  PEDEN,  THE  COVENANTING 
PROPHET 

It  is  situated  midway  between  Mauchline  and  Galston,  in  the  county  of  Ayr 

very    dilapidated    condition.      No    longer    fit    for   human 

habitation,    the   cottage,    a    photograph    of    which    we   le- 

produce,    now  serves   the  ignoble   purpose  of  a  cowshed, 

although  it  is  only  fair  to  stale  that  there   is   some    talk 

of  restoring  it  to  a  condition    in  keeping  with   its   better 

■days.     In  this  humble  cottage 

Peden    was     bom     in     1626. 

The  troubled  and,  let  us  add, 

the  grandest  part  of  his  career 

began  in   1662 — that  year  of 

years    for    Nonconformity  — 

when    he    was    ejected    from 

his    ministry    at    New    Luce, 

in  Galloway,  and   began  that 

wandering  and  precarious  life 

which  consisted  in  preaching 

at     conventicles,     and     then 

hiding    in    caves    to    escape 

the  consequences.     But  poor 

Peden   was   run    to    earth   at 

last,  and  for  four  years  he  was 

immured  in  the  dungeons  of 

the  "  Bass,"  within  sight  and  Which  the 

sound  of  those  tempestuous  seas  which  ceaselessly  sweep  the 

weather-beaten!  walls  of  this  lonely  island  prison.     Happily 

it  is  a  prison  no  longer,  only  a  ruin,  but  the   ghosts  of 

Peden   and    Blackadder    and   the    other    heroic    souls    of 

the  Covenant  still  haunt  its  tenantless  cells.    John  Wesley 

once  visited  the  "  Bass." 

We  reproduce  a  photograph  of  New  College,  Edinburgh, 
the  institution  which  has  now  passed  out  of  the  hands  of  the 
United  Free  Church  into  those  of  the  "  Wee  Kirk."  There 
was  something  indescribably  sad  about  the  spectacle  wit- 
nessed less  than  a  month  ago,  when  the  venerable  Principal, 
professors,  and  students  met  for  the  last  time  within  the 
walls  of  an  institution  hallowed  by  sacred  memories  of 
sixty  years.  The  history  of  New  College  is  indeed  the 
history  of  the  Free  Church  in  its  intellectual  and  theological 
aspects.  It  was  the  first  of  the  colleges  instituted  by  the 
Free  Church,  and  the  denomination  had  hardly  solidified 
when  Dr.  Chalmers  laid  the  foundation  stone  in  the  summer 
of  1846.  Since  then  it  has  been  a  home  of  theological 
culture  with  hardly  a  rival.  A  succession  of  eminent 
scholars  have  taught  within  its  walls,  and  year  after  year 


there  has  passed  beneath  its  portals  into  the  world  men  who 
have  taken  foremost  rank  as  preachers  and  pastors.  The 
college  library  is  admittedly  one  of  the  largest  and  richest 
collections  of  theological  works  to  be  found  in  the  country  ; 
in  Scotland  it  is  without  an  equal.  More  than  fifty  thousand 
volumes  crowd  its  shelves,  representing  all  that  is  valuable 
in  every  department  of  theology  and  ecclesiastical  history, 
especially  the  period  of  the  Reformation.  Here,  too,  are  to 
be  found  the  collections  formed  by  such  ripe  scholars  as 
Dr.  Welsh  and  Principal  Cunningham,  and  the  valuable 
Oriental  collections  of  the  Hon.  Ian  Keith-Falconer  and 
Mr.  R.  Monro-Binning,  together  with  the  library  of 
Professor  Smeaton,  and  selections  from  those  of  Dr. 
John  James  Bonar,  Dr.  Horatius  Bonar,  Professor  A.  B. 
Davidson,  and  Dr.  Bannerman.  The  library,  it  may  be 
added,  was  considerably  augmented  when  the  union  of 
the  Free  Church  and  the  United  Presbyterian  Church  took 
place.  New  College  is,  therefore,  a  double  loss  to  the 
United  Free  Church. 

It  is  deplorable  to  learn  that  at  a  time  when  Mansfield 
College  may  be  said  to  have  reached  the  high-water  mark 
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NEW  COLLEGE,    EDINliURGH 
United  Free  Church  has  been  compelled  to  vacate 

in  work,  influence,  and  numerical  strength,  it  should  be 
necessary  to  issue  an  appeal  for  additional  contributions  in 
support  of  this  famous  Congregational  institution.  Principal 
Fairbairn  claims  that  the  College  is  now  the  most 
adequately  equipped  in  England ;  but,  while  its  usefulness 
and  its  agencies  have  been  extending,  there  has  been,  un- 
fortunately, no  corresponding  increase  of  income.  The 
subscribers  are  almost  as  many  as  ever,  yet  individual  sub- 
scriptions are,  as  a  whole,  not  what  they  were.  From 
voluntary  sources  _;^2, 100  per  annum  are  needed,  and  in 
order  to  secure  this,  fresh  subscriptions  to  the  amount 
of  ^500  to  ^600  are  needed.  Surely  the  efficiency  of 
so  splendid  an  institution  will  not  be  impaired  for  want 
of  such  a  paltry  sum !  Disciples  of  Dr.  Dale  ought 
not  to  forget  that  Mansfield  College  owes  practically  its 
existence  to  him.  It  was,  as  his  son  tells  us,  the  im- 
portant work  of  his  life,  outside  the  pastorate,  and  "  no 
other  institution  filled  so  large  a  place  in  his  heart."  In 
the  nineteen  years  of  its  life  at  Oxford  there  have  been 
169  men  in  College,  93  of  whom  have  entered  the 
Congregational  ministry,  while  19  have  become  either 
professors  or  tutors. 
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Our  readers  generally,  and  friends  of  the  Metropolitan 
Tabernacle  in  particular,  will  be  interested  in  the  snap- 
shot picture  which  we  are  able  to  give  of  I'astor 
Thomas  Spurgeon  engaging  in  a  game  of  quoits  with 
his  friend  and  co-worker,  Deacon  Hall,  at  Holmwood, 
Rytonon-l'yne,  the  residence  of  Mr.  Robert  Middleton, 
of  the  Bible  and  Tract  Depot,  Newcastle-on-Tyne.  Some 
time  ago  Mr.  Spurgeon  had  a  brief  rest  in  the  north, 
and  spent  a  quiet  and  happy  day  or  two  with  Mr. 
and  Mrs.  Middleton  in  their  pleasant  home  on  the 
banks  of  the  Tyne.  The  photograph  was  taken  by  Mr. 
Middleton. 

The  unveiling  of  a  statue  of  John  Milton  may  be 
regarded  either  as  a  literary  or  as  an  ecclesiastical  event, 
for  was  he  not  a  sturdy 
Nonconformist  as  well  as  a 
master  of  English  poetry? 
It  is  as  an  ecclesiastical 
event  that  we  are  inclined 
to  view  the  interesting  cere- 
mony which  look  place  the 
other  day  in  London,  when, 
in  presence  of  a  distinguished 
company  which  included 
Lord  Rosebery,  Lady  Alice 
Egerton  unveiled  a  bronze 
statue  of  the  poet,  which 
has  been  erected  in  the 
shadow  cf  the  restored 
Chuich  of  St.  Giles,  Cripple- 
gate,  a  few  yards  from  the 
spot  where  his  body  lies. 
The  donor  is  Mr.  J.  J. 
Baddeley,  who  from  humble 
beginnings  has  become  one 
of  the  most  successful  mer- 
chants in  the  district  around 
St.  Giles's.  Mr.  Baddeley 
is  an  enthusiastic  admirer 
of  the  great  Puritan  poet, 
and  in  giving  this  statue  he 
is  carrying  out  an  idea  which 
has  occupied   his    thoughts 


PASTOR  THOMAS  SPURGEON  ENGAGING  IN  A  GAME  OF  QUOITS 


Mr.  Will  R.  Moouv,  son  of  the  noted  evangeliit  the 
late  D.  L.  Moody,  has  just  concluded  a  brief  but  enjo)al>le 
visit  to  England.  Mr.  Moody,  who  is  now  entirely  respon- 
sible for  the  work  carried  on  at  Norihfield  and  the  other 
religious  institutions  founded  by  his  father,  was  present  at 
Dr.  Campbell  Morgan's  recognition  at  Wesiminster  Chapel, 
and  was  one  of  the  congregation  who  heard  him  preach  his 
opening  sermon  in  his  new  sphere  of  labour.  Mr.  Moody 
also  spent  some  time  at  Cardiff,  where'  he  was  deeply 
interested  in  the  Torrey- Alexander  Mission. 

We  regret  to  learn,  as  we  go  to  press,  of  the  death 
of  the  Rev.  Dr.  J.  Thain  Davidson,  after  a  lingering 
illness.  English  Presbyterianism  is  decidedly  the  poorer 
by  the  death  of  Dr.   Davidson.     In  his  prime  he  was  a 

preacher  who  could  always 
draw  large  crowds  of  the 
thoughtful  and  the  cultured 
wherever  he  went.  If  not 
the  first,  he  was,  at  all  events, 
among  the  first  preachers  in 
this  country  to  appreciate 
the  importance  of  delivering 
sermons  specially  suited  to 
young  men.  This  was  the 
distinctive  feature  of  his 
thirty  years'  labours  at 
Islington.  It  met  with  ex- 
traordinary success.  The 
sermons  at  the  Agricultural 
Hall  attracted  thousands  of 
young  men  from  all  parts 
of  the  world,  and  Dr. 
Davidson  acquired  a  repu- 
tation as  a  revealer  of  Divine 
truth  to  youthful  and  im- 
pressionable minds  which, 
for  a  number  of  years,  was 
unrivalled.  He  was  a  very 
successful  minister  as  well. 
Educated  at  Edinburgh 
University,  he  received  his 
theological   training   at    the 


Free  Church  College  in  that 

for  a  great   number  of  years.      The  bronze  tigure  is  the     city.     His   ministry  extended  over  nearly  fifty  yeais,  and 
work  of    Mr.    Horace    Montford,    who    has   founded    the     was  spent  almost  entirely  south  of  the  Tweed.     After  a 


likeness  on  Pierce's  bust  in  Christ's  College,  Cambridge. 
Milton  is  represented  walking  in  his  garden  with  his  hand 
on  his  breast,  communing  with  himself  on  the  eve  of  his 
great  epic.  On  the  pedestal  is  inscribed  the  familiar  lines 
from  the  opening  book  of  "Paradise  Lost": 

0  Spirit,  .  .  .  what  in  me  is  dark 
Illumine,  \vli<->t  is  low  raise  and  support. 
That  to  the  height  of  this  great  argument 

1  may  assert  eternal   Providence 
And  justify  the  ways  of  God  to  men. 

There  was  peculiar  appropriateness  in  Lady  Alice  Egerton 
unveiling  the  statue,  as  she  is  a  descendant  of  the  I^dy 


brief  ministry  at  Maryton,  in  Forfarshire,  he  was  called 
to  the  pastorate  of  the  Presbyterian  Church  at  Salford, 
where  he  laboured  for  two  years.  But  it  was  as  pastor 
of  Islington  Presbyterian  Church  that  he  became  famous. 
There  he  brought  and  kept  together  a  large  and  influential 
congregation,  and  was  one  of  the  most  potent  forces  of 
the  metropolitan  pulpit  at  a  time  when  C.  H.  Spurgeon 
and  Dr.  Parker  were  at  their  best.  In  1891  he  removed 
to  Ekiling.  Presbyterianism  was  a  somewhat  exotic  plant 
in  that  fashionable  London  suburb,  but  in  Dr.  Davidson's 
hands  it  soon  became  acclimatised  and  flourished  like  a  green 
bay  tree.     Dr.  Davidson's  voice  carried  great  weight  in  the 


Alice  Egerton  who  played  "  the   lady  "   in  the  masque  of  counsels  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church,  and  the  regard 

Cowus,  which  Milton  wrote  for  the  children  of  the  Earl,  in  which  he  was  held  by  all  sections  of  the  denomination 

After  the  ceremony  Comus  was  presented  by  the  Mermaid  was  amply  demonstrated  a  few  years  back,  when  he  was 

Society  at  the  Cripplegate  Institute.  elected  Moderator  of  Synod 
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Helps    for    Sunday ^ School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 


INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Dec.  4. — Hezekiah  reopening  the  Temple  (2  Chron.  xxix.  18-31) 

You  need  a  man  of  clean  life  to  cleanse  the  holy  temple. 
Hezekiah's  policy  was  "  thorough."  He  cleansed  nil  the  temple, 
and  all  the  vessels  of  the  altar,  and  all  the  vessels  of  the  table, 
and  all  the  vessels  which  Ahaz  had  cast  away.  Like  him,  we 
must  bring  back  all  that  the  devil  has  taken  away  from  the 
temple — viz.  its  music,  its  learning,  and  its  ardour,  and  its 
wealth.  Have  you  noticed  the  prominence  of  the  word  "blood" 
in  this  lesson?  Three  times  the  sprinkling  of  blood  on  the 
altar  is  referred  to.  Some  men  hate  the  word  "blood" — they 
detest  a  "  religion  of  the  shambles,"  as  they  call  it  ;  but  the 
Bible  is  full  of  blood,  for  "  in  the  blood  is  life."  And  yet  this 
religion  of  blood  is  also  a  religion  of  music,  for  we  read  of 
psalteries,  and  cymbals,  and  harps,  and  trumpets,  and  singers. 
No  atonement  without  blood,  and  no  music  without  atonement. 
Ours  is  a  religion  of  joy,  of  music,  of  ecstasy,  and  we  must 
be  sunny  in  face  and  spirit.  A  singing  Church  is  always  a 
triumphant  Church. 

Dec.  w- Captivity  of  the  Ten  Tribes  (2  Kings  xvii.  6-18) 

National  decay  springs  from  moral  causes.  Israel  was 
carried  away  into  Assyria  because  it  had  "walked  in  the  statutes 
of  the  heathen."  They  sold  themselves  to  the  devil  at  a  low 
price  simply  to  provoke  the  Lord  to  anger.  What  a  heart- 
breaking picture  !  A  favoured  nation  annoying  and  irritating 
and  provoking  a  long-suffering  God  !  There  is  a  limit  to  the 
Divine  patience.  God  is  Love,  yes,  and  God  is  Justice  also,  and 
He  will  not  restrain  His  anger  for  ever,  especially  when  His 
reproofs  are  despised,  His  prophets  ignored,  His  kindness 
abused,  and  His  warnings  spurned.  Alas  !  many  of  us  moderns 
are  repeating  the  sins  of  Israel.  We  go  after  false  gods,  we  do 
secretly  the  things  which  are  not  right,  we  cause  our  children 
to  pass  through  the  fires  of  sinful  pleasure  and  worldliness,  and 
we  play  fast  and  loose  with  the  Divine  warnings.  There  is 
much  idol-breaking  to  be  done  to-day,  and  if  we  refuse  to  do  it, 
Israel's  fate  will  be  ours  !  It  is  an  awful  thing  to  fall  into  the 
hands  of  a  "  provoked "  God  !  Where  are  the  ten  tribes  at 
present  ?  And  echo  answers,  "  Where  ?  "  They  have  vanished 
like  an  African  river  in  the  desert  sands.  Sow  the  wind,  and 
you  will  reap  the  whirlwind,  nationally  as  well  as  individually. 

Dec.   \Z.~Quarter's  Re7'iew 

All  the  lessons  are  interesting,  and  rich  in  political  and 
religious  teaching  ;  but  the  connection  between  them  is  not 
always  evident.  The  pupils  might  find  it  useful  to  give  an  out- 
line of  the  kings  and  prophets  and  priests  referred  to  in  the 
preceding  eleven  lessons — viz.  Elijah  and  Elisha,  the  Shuna- 
mite  and  the  woman  with  the  pot  of  oil,  Joash  and  Hezekiah, 
Athaliah  and  Naaman,  Jehoiada  and  the  little  Hebrew  maid. 
A  few  concise  words  descriptive  of  each  character  cannot  fail 
to  be  edifying. 

Dec.  25. — The  Prince  of  Peace  (Isa.  ix.  1-7) 
Not  only  Galilee,  but  the  whole  world  was  sitting  in  the 
darkness  of  sin  before  the  advent  of  Christ.  It  was  night, 
starless  and  terrible,  until  the  Sun  of  Righteousness  arose. 
.•\nd  when  He  appeared,  what  a  transformation  !  The  nation 
grew  in  strength,  and  the  joy  was  like  unto  the  joy  of  harvest,  for 
Christ  is  no  kill-joy.  "For  unto  us  a  Child  is  born,"  a  real 
man,  and  not  a  Docetic  phantom.  "And  His  Name  shall  be 
called  Wonderful"— that  is.  Wonderful  in  nature,  and  character, 
and  wisdom,  and  power,  and  love — "  Counsellor"— in  Whom 
are  hidden  all  the  treasures  of  wisdom  and  knowledge — "the 
Mighty  God"— not  a  mere  divinity,  but  the  full-orbed  Deity— 
"  the  Everlasting  Father  " — with  eternity  resting  in  His  arms 
like  a  child  in  the  arms  of  its  father — "the  Prince  of  Peace" — 
that  is,  the  ultimate  destroyer  of  discord,  strife,  and  war  !  The 
Prince  of  Peace  will  yet  vanquish  the  god  of  war,  for  the  Divine 
is  mightier  far  than  the  diabolic. 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Ei.vet  Lewis 

Dec.  ^.—  Worshipping  in  Spirit  and  in  Truth  (Ps.  c.  ;  John 
iv.    19-24) 

There  is  no  true  worship  unless  God  stands  forth  to  our 
faith  as  both  King  and  Father.  Our  awe  deteriorates  into 
terror,  if  He  be  King  only;  our  praise  deteriorates  into  lip-, 
service  if  He  be  Father  only.  No  soul  can  rightly  sing  God's 
Name  unless  it  has  been  somewhere  smitten  dumb  with  His 
majesty.  He  is  the  true  worshipper  who  has  both  received  the 
Father's  kiss  and  touched  the  King's  sceptre. 

To  worship  in  spirit  and  in  truth  is  to  get  into  "  God's 
climate."  It  is  not  difficult  to  be  spiritual  when  we  breathe  the 
air  of  heavenly  hills  ;  it  is  not  a  task  to  love  truth  when  its 
tranquil,  stainless  sky  bends  over  us.  We  can  only  worship 
God  in  His  own  climate.  As  a  clear,  rare  atmosphere  produces 
a  distinct  photograph,  so  is  God's  likeness  in  the  worshipper 
brought  out  in  an  atmosphere  of  spirit  and  truth. 


Dec.  II.  —Habit-breaking  and  Habit-making  (Rom.  viii.  1-15) 

Habit  means  a  single  act  or  bias  growing  to  be  the  mind's 
whole  bent.  The  first  few  drops  of  rain  gathered  together  on 
the  mountain  side  seem  feeble  enough  as  they  are  drawn  down- 
wards ;  but  they  outline  the  path  of  a  torrent.  A  mind  becomes 
carnal  or  spiritual  from  little  deeds  and  passing  thoughts. 
They  came  as  guests  :   they  remain  as  lords  of  the  house. 

It  is  not  easy  to  pass  from  the  carnal  to  the  spiritual  state. 
A  man  must  "  break  himself  right  off,  inwardly  and  outwardly, 
from  all  things  which  are  not  God,"  said  Tauler.  "  He  must 
act  like  one  who  wishes  to  make  a  crooked  stick  straight  ;  he 
bends  the  stick  further  back  than  it  ought  to  go,  and  by  being 
thus  bent  back  it  becomes  straight  again." 

From  precious  faith  a  precious  strife 

Of  precious  virtues  flow  ; 
A  precious  heart,  a  precious  life, 

And  precious  duties  too. 

Dec.   18. — Parables  of  the  Kingdom:    (5)  The  Separation   oj 
Good  from  Evil  (Matt.  xiii.  47-52) 

This  parable  does  not  speak  of  the  division  of  the  whole 
human  family,  but  specifically  of  those  taken  in  the  gospel-net. 
They  have  all  found  themselves  within  the  kingdom's  privileges. 
This  adds  to  the  solemnity  of  its  warning.  Within  the  king- 
dom itself  there  are  good  and  bad  ;  and  the  bad  are  to  be 
"  cast  away."  It  is  not  simply  the  enemies  of  the  King,  but 
those  who  wear  His  children's  robes,  that  run  this  risk. 

The  form  of  the  phrase  suggests  that  the  bad  will  be  few 
compared  with  the  good  within  the  net.  The  angels  shall 
"  sever  the  wicked  froin  among  the  just  "  ;  and  in  such  sifting 
the  minority  is  removed.  But  none  the  less  is  it  a  disturbing 
parable.  "  Lord,  is  it  I  ? "  may  well  be  the  question  of  each. 
For  a  man  may  stand  in  the  circle  of  the  saved,  touched  on 
every  side  by  those  that  are  redeemed,  and  yet  be  "cast  away." 

Dec.  25.— 7"//f  Light  of  the   World  (Isa.  ix.  2-7) 

Christ  gives  light  in  all  darknesses  of  the  world.  Where 
hearts  lose  hope.  He  is  the  Wonderful  One  ;  where  hearts  are 
misled,  He  is  Counsellor ;  when  they  are  weak,  He  is  the 
Mighty  God  ;  in  the  midst  of  cloudy  change,  He  is  the  Ever- 
lasting Father  ;  in  the  midst  of  strife.  He  is  the  Prince  of 
Peace. 

Let  it  be  remembered,  in  the  beams  of  another  Christmas, 
that  the  light  of  Christ  has  already  brought  about  the  greatest 
days  in  the  world's  history.  He  has  saved  races  that  seemed 
utterly  hopeless  — like  the  Patagonian  aborigines,  who  seemed 
to  Darwin,  when  he  first  visited  them,  beyond  all  possible 
redemption  ;  and,  on  his  second  visit,  made  him  ch.inge  his 
view  for  one  of  glad  gratitude.  Christ  has  done  too  much  not 
to  do  yet  more. 
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A  Country  Minister's  Library 

BY   REV.  W.  ROBERTSON  NICOLL,  LL.D. 


IT  has  often  been  said  that  you  can  learn  what  a  man  is 
by  looking  at  his  books.  This  is  a  rule  to  which  there 
are  many  exceptions.  Many  people  inherit  books,  many 
people  have  books  given  to  them.  But  the  real  library  is 
made  up  of  the  books  a  man  buys,  and  buys  with  some 
sacrifice.  Look  over  your  shelves,  and  the  eyes  will  leap 
up  at  sight  of  some  book  which  has  associations  you  may 
not  care  to  talk  of.  A  working  library  costs  something,  but 
it  may  be  acquired  by  almost  any  one  who  desires  it.  I 
should  say  that  all  the  books  a  country  minister  really  needs 
may  be  had  for  ;£'4o  or  ^50.  They  need  not  and  should 
not  be  bought  all  at  once,  and  for  the  sake  of  them  it  will 
often  be  worth  while  to  forgo  a  meal.  In  suggesting  some 
purchases  I  desire  to  bear  in  mind  that  recommendations 
are  of  two  kinds.  There  are  books  that  have  won  the 
suffrages  of  men,  and  may,  therefore,  be  named  with  con- 
fidence. There  are  others  that  gratify  a  personal  taste,  and 
one  must  not  speak  too  much  or  too  dogmatically  about 
these.  You  are  not  bound  to  care  for  your  friends'  friends. 
Some  of  us  feel  it  a  great  kindness  when  one  they  trust 
brings  a  book  under  their  notice,  and  I  have  profited  much 
in  this  way.  For  ordinary  men,  who  have  to  speak  or  write 
constantly,  it  is  absolutely  necessary  to  read.  Men  of 
genius  may  take  their  own  way,  and  it  is  true  that  the 
greatest  writers  have  read  very  little,  and  that  Shakespeare, 
who  owes  not  much  to  books,  is  immeasurably  above  Ben 
Jonson,  whose  debt  is  of  the  largest.  Nevertheless,  unless 
we  count  ourselves  ■  men  of  genius,  we  must  depend  upon 
literature  to  a  very  great  extent,  unless  we  are  to  be  given  over 
to  a  hopeless  monotony  and  sterility.  In  what  I  am  about 
to  say  it  must  be  remembered  that  I  can  only  mention  a  few 
books,  and  that  the  absence  of  others  in  the  list  does  not 
prove  either  that  I  am  ignorant  of  them  or  that  I  do  not 
appreciate  them.  Nor  must  it  even  be  taken  to  mean  that 
I  put  them  above  others  which  are  not  named.  As  to  the 
ways  and  means  of  procuring  them,  let  me  say  that  any 
good  secondhand  bookseller,  such  as  Mr.  Higham  or  Mr. 
Dickinson,  of  Farringdon  Street,  or  Messrs.  Ellis  &  Keene, 
Ray  Street,  Farringdon  Street,  will  procure  almost  any  one 
of  the  number  at  the  most  moderate  prices. 

For  ministers  the  great  book  is  the  Bible,  and  especially 
the  New  Testament.  This  may  appear  a  mere  platitude, 
and  yet  one  finds  that  it  needs  to  be  repeated.  Better  to 
be  without  all  other  books  than  be  without  the  Bible. 
"  I  was  never  out  of  the  Bible,"  said  John  Bunyan,  who  has 
given  us  perhaps  the  greatest  book  in  the  world  in  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress,"  and  the  most  exquisite  masterpiece  of 
English  prose  style  in  "  Grace  Abounding."  The  New 
Testament,  much  rather  than  the  Old,  is  the  preacher's 
book.  We  have  had  great  preachers,  like  Dr.  Dale  and 
Dr.  Edwards,  who  scarcely  every  preached  out  of  the  Old 
Testament.  These  men  were  scholars  and  theologians,  and 
what  they  did  they  did  deliberately.  Principal  Edwards 
was  in  the  habit  of  vindicating  the  practice.  Everything, 
he  said,  to  be  found  in  the  Old  Testament  was  to  be  found 
more  clearly  in  the  New.  An  enthusiast  has  recently  pub- 
lished a  Bible  with  the  New  Testament  first ;  and  it  will  be 
remembered  how  emphatically  Bishop  Wordsworth,  in  his 
Commentary,  insists  on  the  priority  of  the  New  TcsUment. 
Still,  the  Old  Testament  must  not  be  neglected.  It  ha.s  its 
endless  significance,  worth,  and  use.  True,  it  adds  nothing 
J.0  the  things  revealed  in  Christ,  but,  as  Robertson  Smith 


says,  you  understand  a  man  best  by  following  his  growth, 
and  so  in  the  childhood  of  the  Church  we  see  principles 
still  active  in  the  Christian  dispensation. 

Let  me  briefly  explain  why  the  Bible  is  the  one 
Book  to  us.  What  do  we  mean  in  these  days  when  we 
say  the  Bible  is  the  revelation  of  God,  that  the  Bible  is 
inspired,  while  other  books  are  not  ?  I  will  put  the  answer 
in  the  words  of  Robertson  Smith  :  "  We  have  no  need  to  go 
outside  of  the  Bible  history  to  learn  anything  of  God  and 
His  saving  will  toward  us.  There  can  be  no  question  that 
Jesus  Himself  held  this  view,  and  we  cannot  depart  from  it 
without  making  Him  an  imperfect  teacher  and  an  imperfect 
Saviour.  Yet  history  has  not  taught  us  that  there  is  any- 
thing in  true  religion  to  add  to  the  New  Testament.  We 
still  stand  in  the  nineteenth  century  where  we  stood  in  the 
first,  or  rather  He  stands  as  high  above  us  as  He  did  above 
His  disciples,  the  perfect  Master,  the  supreme  Head  of  the 
fellowship  of  all  true  religion."  I  wish  to  point  out  that 
this  is  a  claim  which  may  be  disproved  if  it  is  possible. 
There  are  those  who  contend  that  revelation  is  not  closed, 
that  it  is  still  going  on.  What  they  mean  is  that  the 
knowledge  of  God  given  in  the  New  Testament  is  being 
continually  illustrated  and  verified  by  the  experience  of  the 
Church.  But  that  is  not  to  say  that  new  knowledge  has  been 
given.  If  anything  new  has  been  added  to  our  knowledge  of 
the  kingdom  of  God,  what  is  it  ?  Put  it  into  words,  and 
see  whether  it  cannot  be  found  better  expressed  in  the  New 
Testament.  So  far  as  it  is  true  it  is  all  drawn  out  of  that 
Book,  which  remains  the  perfect  test  and  arbiter.  We  can 
have  no  further  knowledge  of  God  than  the  knowledge 
given  in  Revelation.  The  new  revelation  will  come  with 
the  appearance  of  Christ  our  Life  in  glory. 

The  Old  Testament  has  been  most  closely  studied  of 
recent  years,  and  in  many  respects  our  conception  of  its 
meaning  has  been  revolutionised,  although,  till  some  funda- 
mental questions  are  solved,  it  is  difficult  to  say  how  much 
will  ultimately  survive  of  the  conclusions  accepted  at  present 
by  the  great  majority  of  scholars.  Purely  critical  com- 
mentaries, very  valuable  in  their  way,  are  included  in 
Messrs.  T.  &  T.  Clark's  great  series  of  critical  commen- 
taries. The  first  great  English  critical  commentary  written 
in  the  last  century  was  that  of  Dr.  A.  B.  Davidson  on  Job, 
the  work  of  a  man  of  genius  as  well  as  a  scholar.  Only  the 
first  volume  w-as  finished,  although  the  whole  book  has 
been  gone  over  and  commented  upon  by  Dr.  Davidson  in 
the  "  Cambridge  Bible  for  Schools."  Of  commentaries  that 
combine  criticism  and  devotion  we  have  no  better  specimens 
than  the  famous  works  of  George  Adam  Smith  on  Isaiah 
and  the  Minor  Prophets.  Spirituality  and  learning  are 
richly  combined  in  the  last  edition  of  Delitzsch's  com- 
mentary on  the  Psalms,  still  the  best  book  available  to 
the  English  public.  Of  purely  devotional  commentaries  on 
the  Old  Testament  the  most  valuable  are  the  works  of 
Spurgeon  and  Neale,  and  Littledale  on  the  Psalms. 
Littledale's  part  of  the  commentary  is  very  much  inferior 
to  Neale's,  and  both  Spurgeon  and  Neale  have  to  be  read 
with  judgment,  but  they  are  full  of  treasure.  Dr.  Madaren's 
commentary  on  the  Psalter  is  written  by  a  scholar  who  is 
also  a  great  writer  and  preacher.  Among  commentaries 
which  are  really  discourses,  the  best  are  those  of  Paiker 
and  Marcus  Dods.  In  Parker's  "  People's  Bible  "  nothing 
is  better  than  Genesis,  the  books  of  Samuel  and  Kings,  and 
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the  book  of  Nehemiah.  Many  more  volumes  might  be 
mentioned  ;  but  a  preacher  who  has  the  commentaries 
referred  to  will  not  be  badly  off,  and,  if  possible,  he  should 
add  to  them  Robertson  Smith's  work  on  the  Prophets  of 
of  Israel.  For  shrewd,  gnomic  annotation,  often  highly 
devotional,  Matthew  Henry  should  siill  be  of  use. 

Coming  to  the  New  Testament,  the  best  single  Com- 
mentary available  on  any  Gospel  is  doubtless  Westcott's 
work  on  John.  I  may  be  forgiven  for  saying  that,  in  reply 
to  a  question,  Dr.  Maclaren,  of  Manchester,  told  me  lately 
that  Westcott's  commentaries  were  among  the  books  which 
he  prized  more  and  more  as  time  went  on.  Perhaps  the 
most  valuable  commentary  on  the  Synoptic  Gospels  is 
that  of  the  late  Dr.  A.  B.  Bruce.  The  learned  works  of 
Morison  should  not  be  forgotten,  and  Dr.  Reynolds's  com- 
mentary on  St.  John  is  a  work  of  high  merit  and  real 
spirituil  power.  On  Romans,  perhaps,  I  may  name  the 
work  of  Sanday  and  Headlam,-in  the  "  International  Critical 
Commentary."  It  has  not  the  theological  grasp  of  Dr. 
Denney's  recent  book  on  the  Romans.  The  commentary 
by  Hodge  is  not  of  the  first  rank  as  regards  scholarship, 
but  it  is  the  work  of  a  very  powerful  theologian  and  thinker, 
and  nobody  can  really  study  it  without  getting  many  ideas 
that  will  remain  with  him.  No  Epistle  has  been  better 
annotated  than  i  Corinthians ;  the  brilliant  and  masterly 
work  of  Evans  in  the  ''■  Speaker's  Commentary  "  is  in  itself 
an  education.  In  some  ways  that  of  Principal  Edwards  is 
even  better,  so  strong  is  the  grasp  which  the  writer  shows 
of  the  Apostle's  fundamental  tliought.  Findlay,  Dods,  and 
others  deserve  high  praise.  For  other  Pauline  Epistles 
there  is  Lightfoot,  against  whose  authority  there  is  at 
present  a  reaction.  As  Hort  clearly  saw,  Lightfoot  was 
not  a  commentator  of  genius,  but  his  knowledge  was  over- 
whelming, and  it  is  easier  to  criticise  than  to  answer  him. 
Professor  Findlay's  work  on  Galatians  in  the  "  E.xpositor's 
Bible  "  is,  even  for  him,  particularly  good.  I  have  derived 
great  benefit  from  reading  the  books  of  Dr.  Godet,  though 
he  seems  hardly  to  keep  his  place.  On  Hebrews  perhaps 
Westcott's  commentary  is  still  the  best,  and  his  work  on 
the  Epistles  of  St.  John  is  without  a  rival.  W^e  have,  as 
yet,  no  great  commentary  on  the  Book  of  Revelation.  As 
a  master  of  pulpit  exposition  Dr.  Dods  has  no  superior, 
and  by  the  side  of  his  contributions  may  be  put  Dale  on 
Ei)hesians  and  Maclaren  on  Colossians.     The  last  seems 


to  me  the  most  valuable  book  Dr.  Maclaren  ever  wrote,  and 
the  most  living  and  beautiful  interpretation  of  an  Epistle 
that  can  be  found.  These  are  a  few  books  mentioned  out 
of  many.     The  list  might  be  indefinitely  extended. 

It  is  essential  that  the  preacher  should  have  a  thoroughly 
good  concordance,  and  Strong's  or  Young's  may  be  recom- 
mended. Few  things  are  more  helpful  than  a  thoroughly 
good  concordance,  and  a  sermon  may  often  be  made  by 
examining  the  passages  ranged  together  under  a  word. 
The  Greek  New  Testament  concordance  issued  by  Messrs. 
T.  &  T.  Clark  is  the  best,  and  is  a  most  useful  and 
delightful  book.  Of  Bible  dictionaries  the  most  suitable 
for  preachers  is  the  work  edited  by  Dr.  Hastings.  I  also 
strongly  recommend  the  purchase  of  Skeat's  small  etymo- 
logical dictionary,  which  often  throws  unexpected  and 
suggestive  light  upon  words. 

If  the  books  already  named  were  acquired  and  thoroughly 
mastered,  their  possessor  would  stand  far  above  the  average 
level.     There  is  very  much  to  be  said  for  the  saying,  "Back 
to  the  New  Testament."     Systematic  theology  is  at  present 
out  of  fashion,  and  yet  it  ought  not  to  be  neglected,  although 
if  the  preacher  will  faithfully  explain  the  New  Testament  it 
is  not  necessary  for  him  to  study  much  in  this  line.     The 
great    theological    teacher   of    this    generation    has    been 
Dr.   R.  W.  Dale,  and  his  works  on   the  Atonement  and 
on  Christian  Doctrine  are  not  superseded.     Very  valuable 
are  also  some  works  by  Dr    Bruce,  especially  "The  Train- 
ing   of  the  Twelve  "  and  "  The  Humiliation   of  Christ." 
The  former,  in  particular,  is  a  mine  for  preachers.    Amongst 
those   who   have    written    most   ably   are    Dr.   Moule  and 
Dr.    Denney.      Both    are    born    theologians,    with    a   full       1 
mastery  of  their  instruments  ;  and   Moule's  "  Outlines  of       ' 
Christian  Doctrine"  and  Denney's  "Studies  in  Theology" 
are  among  the  very  best  books  of  their  kind.    The  admirable 
little  "Medulla"  of  Amesius  is  perhaps  as  good  as  anything 
we  have.     It  was  particularly  prized  and  constantly  recom-      | 
mended  by   Robertson  Smith.     Notwithstanding  its  grave 
defects,  especially  in  the  first  volume,  Hodge's  "  Systematic 
Theology  "  has  not  been  superseded.     Fairbairn's  elaborate      | 
and  masterly  work  on  the  Place  of  Christ  is  written  from 
a   different    standpoint,   and    is   far   more   modern.     It   is 
particularly   valuable  for   its    summaries.     Among   special      I 
treatises    of    doctrines    none    is    more    noteworthy    than      I 
Macleod  Campbell's  work  on  the  Atonement.  '\ 


( Ta  be  cpn/hiued ) 


Knox    and    the    Church    of    England 


KNOX  is  so  inseparably  bound  up  with  the  genius  of 
Presbyterianism  that  his  admirers  are  apt  to  forget  his 
close  and  influential  connection  with  the  Anglican  Cliurch. 
Here  are  a  few  interesting  facts  not  so  widely  known,  perhaps, 
as  they  ought  to  be. 

1.  He  was  appointed  preacher  at  Berwick  by  the  English 
Privy  Council,  with  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  and 
the  Protector  Somerset,  and  officiated  there  for  two  years,  sub- 
sequently proceeding  to  Newcastle  and  preaching  in  the  Parish 
Church  for  other  two  years. 

2.  He  was  appointed  by  the  l^rivy  Council  one  of  six 
chaplains  to  Edward  VI.  at  ^40  a  year,  and  in  that  capacity 
preached  before  the  King  at  Windsor,  Hampton  Court,  St. 
James's  Palace,  and  Westminster. 

3.  He  assisted  in  the  revision  of  the  Second  Prayer  Book  of 
Edward  VI  ,  in  which  he  obtained  the  insertion  of  the  "Declar- 
ation concerning  Kneeling"  at  the  end  of  the  Conununion 
Service,  which  states  that  "thereby  no  adoration  is  intended, 
or  ought  to  be  done."  He  assisted  also  in  the  preparation  of 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of  England,  the   thirty-eighth  of 


which,  on  the  Doctrine  of  the  Eucharist,  was  modified  partly 
on  his  representation. 

4.  He  declined  the  Bishopric  of  Rochester,  offered  to  him 
at  the  instigation  of  the  Duke  of  Northumberland,  with  the 
approval  of  Sir  William  Cecil,  Secretary  of  State  (afterwards. 
Lord  Burghley). 

5.  He  declined  the  Vicarage  of  All  Hallows,  London. 

5.  He  preached  in  Amersham  Parish  Church  and  elsewhere- 
in  the  southern  counties  of  England  in  1553. 

But  notwithstanding  Knox's  intimate  relations  with  the 
Anglican  Church  at  one  period  of  his  career,  there  was  never- 
any  ambiguity  about  his  position  or  the  sentiments  he  enter- 
tained with  regaid  to  that  communion.  M'Crie  makes  this. 
quite  clear  by  pointing  out  that  Knox  "  cautiously  avoided 
coming  under  engagements  by  which  he  must  have  assented, 
to  v/hat,  in  his  decided  judgment,  was  either  in  its  own 
nature  unlawful,  or  injurious  in  its  tendency  to  the  interests, 
of  religion.  Upon  these  principles,  he  never  submitted  to  the 
unlimited  use  of  the  liturgy  during  the  time  that  he  was  in. 
England." 
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The  Life  of  Hugh  Price  Hughes 


''in wo    events    in    the    month   of    November  were   of 
1       peculiar   interest   to   the   admirers   of   Hugh   Price 
Hughes.     One  was  the  unveiling  of  the  memorial  window 
at  City  Road   Chapel  on  the   second  anniversary  of  his 
death,  the  other   the  publication    of  the   long  looked-for 
biography.*    Any  Life  of  Mr.  Hughes  would  have  appealed 
to  multitudes  of  readers,  not  only  within  Methodism  and 
in  the  wider  circles  of  Nonconformity,  but  amongst  social 
workers,  University  men,  politicians,  journalists,  and  divines. 
'Ihis    Life,    by   his   daughter,   cannot   be   compared    with 
the    ordinary    ofificial 
records   which  appear 
during    or    after    the 
careers  of  great  men. 
It  is  a   book    of  rare 
literary   merit,    sancti- 
fied by  the   tenderest 
affection.     Gifts  of 
mind   and    heart   and 
person  were  hereditary 
in  the  family  of  Hugh 
Price  Hughes,   and   it 
is  no  surprise  to  find 
that   his  daughter   in- 
herits   his    own    com- 
mand  of  picturesque, 
racy,  glowing  English. 
It     was     fitting     that 
a    wreath    should    be 
placed    on    his    brow 
by    his    child's    hand, 
that  the  world  should 
learn      to     see      him 
through    her    eyes. 
Much   was   known    of 
Mr.      Hughes      as     a 
public  man,  but  from 
his  home  life  the  veil 
was  seldom  lifted.  The 
chief  attraction  of  this 
book    lies   in   the   in- 
timacy and  sweetness 
of  its  personal  detail. 
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Ancestry   and 
Childhood 

H  ugh  Price  Hughes 
was  botn  at  No.  lo. 
King  Street,  Carmar- 
then, in  1847.  The  old  town  stands  on  the  winding 
Towy,  surrounded  by  kindly  green  hills.  Its  history 
can  be  traced  into  remote  antiquity.  The  gaol,  perched 
high  above  the  river,  is  built  on  the  ruins  of  an  old 
castle,  and  itself  looks  like  a  fortress.  The  chief  monu- 
ments of  the  town  are  the  memorial  to  General  Picton, 
killed  at  \\'aterloo,  and  the  tablet  on  the  church  wall 
inscribed  to  Bishop  Ferrar,  one  of  the  Marian  martyrs. 
The  dust  of  Merlin  lies  in  one  of  the  wooded  knolls  of 
this  charming  countryside.  Carmarthen,  as  it  appears  in 
photographs,  looks  like  a  little  Belgian  town,  with  its 
old-fashioned  houses,  its  white  walls,  its  massive  bridge,  and 
the  long  quay,  to  which  one  or  two  fishing-boats  are  moored. 

The  most  picturesque  inhabitant  of  the  town  sixty  years 


ago    was    Dr.    John    Hughes,    father    of    the    \Vesleyai> 
minister.     He  was  known  to  every  inhabitant,  and  saluted 
all   whom    he   met   in   the   street  after   the  manner  of  a 
general,  raising  his   stick  or  his  hand  to  his  head.      He 
only  took  his  hat  oflT  to  one  person,  the  Bishop  of  the 
diocese,  Dr.  Thirlwall,  for  whose  learning  he  had  a  pro- 
found  respect.      Dr.    Hughes   held   so.  many   public   and 
municipal  offices  that  he  could  rarely  find  time  to  come 
to   London,   where,    says  his    granddaughter,    "his   white 
head  and  magnificent  stature  rendered  him  almost  as  con- 
spicuous as  in  his  own 
town."    Thousands  of 
Ix)ndoners  learned  to 
know      Dr.      Hughes 
from  the  frequent  and 
admiring  references  in 
his  son's  sernions.    On 
Temperance    Sundays 
Mr.     Hughes     would 
often    allude     to    his 
father.      "  My    father 
is    a    magistrate,"    he 
would  say.     "  Do  you 
suppose    he    would 
allow    a   public-house 
to    be    opened    next 
door    to    his    own 
home?     He    is    able 
to    prevent    this,    but 
our  London  poor  have 
no  choice." 

There  was  deep 
and  strong  affection 
between  father  and 
son.  Tears  always 
came  into  the  doctor's 
eyes  at  the  mention 
of  Hugh,  and  he 
obstinately  refused  to 
hear  him  preach.  "I 
should  be  dragged  to 
the  penitent  form,"  he 
would  remark.  He 
was  constant  in 
attendance  at  thc- 
Meihodist  Chapel,  and 
on  the  plain  cress 
which  marks  his  grave 
his  children  have 
written  two  Imes  from  an  old  hymn — 

Nothing  in  my  hand  I  bring, 
Simply  lo  Thy  Cross  I  cling. 

The  grandfather  of  Hugh  Price  was  a  saint  f.imous 
throughout  the  Principality.  Hugh  Hughes  settled  in 
Carmarthen  early  in  the  eighteenth  century,  as  a 
supernumerary,  and  it  is  no  exaggeration  to  say  that  during 
his  long  wanderings  as  a  Methodist  preacher  he  had 
drawn  to  himself  the  heart  of  the  Welsh  people  with  a 
devotion  which  has  few  parallels.  There  is  no  Englibh 
biography  of  Hugh  Hughes,  but  he  lives  for  his  descendants 
in  Jackson's  portrait,  and  it  must  be  from  him  that  his 
grandchildren  inherited  their  keen  but  kindly  and  twinkling 
blue  eyes.     Hugh  Hughes  was  originally  a  gardener.     He 
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was  converted  at  Bristol,  and  gave  up  his>situation,- saying, 
■"  I  am  very  sorry  indeed  to  leave,  but  I  must  preach  the 
Gospel."  While  on  a  tour  in  Breconshire,  a  handsome 
•young  lady  came  to  hear  Hugh  Hughes.  "  She  was  a  true 
daughter  of  the  Prices,  who  had  held  their  heads  high,  and 
kept  open  house  for  more  generations  than  men  cared  to 
count.  The  greatest  honour  that  ever  came  into  her  life  was 
when  the  Rev.  Hugh  Hughes  asked  her  to  be  his  wife.  .  .  ." 
Mrs.  Hugh  Hughes  was  a  devout  woman,  who  prayed 
three  times  a  day  like  the  Prophet  Daniel.  She  was  also 
a  haughty  old  lady,  who  thought  there  were  scarcely  any 
■children  in  Carmarthen  fit  to  associate 
with  hers.  On  meeting  a  little  girl 
Avtho  did  not  curtsey  to  her,  she  took 
her  by  the  hand  and  conducted  her 
homewards,  as  much  in  grief  as  in 
wrath.  "  Let  me  beg  of  you,"  she 
said  to  the  amazed  mother,  "  to  bring 
your  child  up  to  better  manners  in 
/uture." 

The  Mother  of  Hugh  Price 
Hughes 

Dr.  John  Hughes  married  a  Jewish 
■girl,    the    granddaughter    of    a    rich 
banker  at  Haverfordwest.     This  Jew 
bore  originally  the  name  of  Levi,  but 
changed  it  to  Phillips  on  becoming  a 
■Christian.      On    a    chance  1  visit    to 
■Carmarthen  his  young  granddaughter 
met  Dr.  Hughes,  just  returned  from 
the    hospitals    in    London,    and   the 
beau    of    the    town.      She    was    so 
beautiful    that    he    fell   in 
love  at  first  sight,  and  his 
marriage   to  Miss   Phillips 
was  duly  arranged. 

Two  of  the  young 
mother's  boys  were  taken 
from  her,  and  only  little 
Hugh  remained,  the  most 
delicate  of  the  three.  Of 
this  brilliant  Jewish  mother, 
■competent  critics  used  to 
say  that  her  capacities  were 
much  more  exceptional 
than  those  of  her  husband. 
"  Her  brain  was  like  light- 
ning, and  her  conclusions 
were  arrived  at  by  a  series 
of  scintillations."  In  this,  as  in  other  things,  Hugh  Price 
Hughes  was  the  son  of  his  mother.  "  He  saw  the  bearings 
of  a  point  with  astonishing  rapidity,  and  his  power  of 
speech,  which  will  be  remembered  as  long  as  his  name  is 
remembered,  came  straight  from  her.  She  never  hesitated 
for  a  word.  E.xpression  and  epigram  rolled  from  her  as 
from  a  book.  Best  of  all,  she  gave  him  that  Jewish  strain 
which,  more  than  anything  else,  made  his  personality  so 
potent.  "  I  am  a  Jew,"  he  would  often  exclaim,  and  his 
references  to  the  race  were  always  kindly  and  sympathetic." 
A  nursing  sister  related  that  Polish  Jews  in  Soho  were 
reading  paragiaphs  about  him  in  the  halfpenny  papers  the 
day  after  his  death  with  no  little  interest.  A  Hungarian 
Jew  said  to  a  friend  of  the  family,  "  He  was  a  good  man ; 
he  did  good  work  ;  he  was  one  of  us." 

Hugh  Price  Hughes's  mother,  though  much    reserved 
about  her  ancestry,  read  with  great  interest  the  novels  of 


Mr.  Zangwill,  and  used  to  sary, 
Jerusalem  one  day." 


"  Our  people  will  return  to 


HUGHES  AS  A  STUDENT  AT  RICHMOND 
COLLEGE 
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MISSION   HALL  AT   RICHMOND 
Of  which  Mk.  Hughes  was  called  the  "  Bishoi' 


Mr.  Hughes  as  a  Boy 

He  was  sent  first  to  a  dame's  school  in  Carmarthen,  and 
at  the  age  of  nine  he  was  moved  to  the  Grammar  School. 
At  eleven  his  father  placed  him  in  the  care  of  Mr.  Colston, 
a  Methodist  schoolmaster  at  Swansea.  Mrs.  Colston  took  a 
motherly  interest  in  all  the  pupils,  and  sat  up  with  Hugh 
at  night  when  he  was  ill.  His  health,  originally  delicate, 
improved  so  quickly  that  at  thirteen  he  was  a  leader  among 
the  other  boys,  both  in  study  and  in 
games. 

The  story  of  Mr.  Hughes's  con- 
version is  sympathetically  told,  and 
in  much  fuller  detail  than  in  any 
description  hitherto  published.  He 
set  the  fashion  of  being  religious  and 
going  to  prayer  meetings.  One  night 
Mr.  Colston  found  him  holding  a 
prayer  meeting  amongst  the  boys  in 
the  dormitory.  Mr.  Colston  was  a 
wise  and  truly  Christian  man.  Coming 
unexpectedly  on  the  scene,  and  find- 
ing the  lights  turned  on  at  a  forbidden 
hour,  he  said  a  few  words  of  reproof, 
turned  out  the  lights,  and  left  the 
room.  Nor  did  he  ever  refer  to  the 
incident,  which  was  never  repeated. 

At  the  age  of  fourteen  Hugh 
Price  was  a  lay  preacher.  Already 
the  prophecy  was  taking  root  in 
the  minds  of  his  school-fellows 
that  he  would  one  day  be 
President  of  the  Methodist 
Conference.  The  old 
women  in  the  villages  said 
it,  so  did  the  fishermen, 
and  the  masters  believed 
it  too.  The  story  is  told 
of  how  when  ■  Hugh's 
famous  letter  to  his  father 
reached  the  houss  in  Car- 
marthen Street,  Margaret, 
the  gardener's  wife,  was 
sweeping.  "  She  was 
startled  by  the  apparition 
of  her  mistress,  white  as  a 
sheet,  and  in  tears.  'Oh, 
Margaret  Alt//,  such  news!' 
She  was  trembling  from  head  to  foot.  Margaret,  being  a 
true  Celt,  was  prepared  for  a  death  at  least,  and  let  her 
broom  drop  and  her  hands  go  up  in  consequence.  .  .  . 
'  Hugh  is  going  to  be  a  minister,'  came  out  amid  the  sobs. 
'He  wrote  to  the  doctor  this  morning.'  Mrs.  Hughes  was 
weeping  because  the  joyous  emotion  was  too  deep,  too 
complicated  for  answer."  Meanwhile  the  father,  in  the 
distant  study,  was  writing  in  the  hand  that  none  could 
read  : 

Mv  DEAR  Son, —  I  would  rather  you  were  a  Wesleyan 
preacher  than  Lord  Chancellor  of  England. 

The  earnest  purpose  of  the  boy's  mind  was  seen  in  a 
letter  which  he  wrote  to  his  master,  Mr.  Leaker :  — 

Dear  Sir,— I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  rudiments  of  my 
education,  and  for  your  great  kindness,  but  above  all  for  your 
spiritual  advice  and  encouragement.     I  owe  you  a  debt  I  do 
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not,  and  never  can,  estimate— a  debt  that  will  be  due  through 
all  eternity.  I  cannot  express  myself.  You  understand  me, 
though  the  world  cannot.  The  field  seems  opened  to  me.  I 
trust  I  shall  be  a  minister  ;  but  I  shall  never  forget  that  it  all 
springs  from  your  and  Mr.  Watson's  religious  instructions  and 
example.  I  won't  wish  you  temporal  prosperity— that  is  but  a 
gilded  bauble.  May  your  reward,  sir,  be  an  inheritance,  "  in- 
corruptible, undefiled,  and  which  fadeth  not  away."  May  we 
meet  in  heaven.     I  remain,  dear  sir,  yours  affectionately, 

Hugh  P.  Hughes. 

"Mary  Katherine  " 

At  eighteen  he  entered  Richmond  College.  Readers  of 
this  section  will  look  eagerly  for  the  account  of  his  meeting 
with  his  future  bride, 
"Mary  Katherine." 
As  a  motto  for  the 
chapter  headed  by 
these  words,  Miss 
Hughes  has  chosen 
the  lines  of  J.  R. 
Lowell : 

Hers  is  a  spirit  deep  and 
crystal-clear  ; 
Calmly  beneath  her 
earnest  face  it  lies  ; 
Free     without     boldness, 
meek  without  a  fear, 
Quicker    to    look     than 
speak  its  sympathies. 
Most   gentle    is   she ;    her 

large  charity 
(An    all    unwitting    child- 
like gift  in  her), 
Not  freer  is  to  give  than 

meek  to  bear ; 

And,  though  herself  not 

unacquaint  with  care, 

Hath    in    her    heart    wide 

room  for  all  that  be. 

Of  Miss  Barrett 
as  a  girl  we  read : 
"  All  the  inculcations 
of  her  stately  mother 
could  not  trans- 
form her  into  the 
young  lady  of  the 
story-book.  Her  curls 
bunched  in  their  close 
ringlets  at  the  back; 
the  frilled  skirt,  almost 
too  long  for  comfort, 
constituted  the  only 
resemblance.  Her 
eyes  danced  with  mischief;  for  her  spirit  was  dauntless  eve  i 
in  those  days.  The  dolls  to  which  her  playfellows  were 
devoted  she  regarded  as  so  much  cargo  for  driving.  To 
harness  the  college  donkey  to  the  cart  and  drive  this 
numerous  and  varied  family  round  the  grounds  was  a  joy 
that  only  the  intrepid  can  e.xperience.  Animals  she  loved, 
not  dolls;  the  latter  could  not  breathe  or  feel  or  respond. 
An  employe  drowned  a  little  green-eyed  cat  of  hers  under 
the  impression  that  it  was  ill,  and  she  took  years  to  forgive 
her.  Her  mother,  in  language  chosen  almost  as  that  of 
Portia,  pleaded  for  mercy,  but  in  vain.  Afterwards  Mary 
Katherine — for  she  was  always  known  under  the  double 
epithet— relented,  but  she  never  forgot  the  struggle." 

The  students,  as  they  watched  Hughes  pacing  the 
College  grounds,  noted  about  the  year  1868  that  he  was  not 
pacing  them  alone — Mary  Katherine  was  with  him.     He  at 
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this  time  was  twenty-one,  she  fifteen.  When  the  Governor, 
the  Rev.  Alfred  Barrett,  and  his  family  left  Richmond  in 
the  summer,  their  daughter  was  sent  to  school.  The  two 
young  people  promised  not  to  correspond  with  each  other, 
and  to  treat  the  whole  affair  as  if  it  had  not  been  until 
school  days  were  over.  Mr.  Hughes  had,  to  cheer  him, 
the  words  of  the  Governor  when  he  had  first  ventured 
to  approach  the  subject.  "She  is  very  young,"  said 
Mr.  Barrett— "far  too  young  for  such  thoughts.  She 
has  much  to  learn— you  both  have,  .1  may  say;  but 
personally  I  would  willingly  trust  her  with  you— if  God 
so  will  it." 

Mr.   Hughes's   wedding   took   place   in   August,    1873. 

On  July  22  he  wrote 
announcing  the  date 
to  his  old  friend,  Mr. 
T.  E.  Brigstocke : 

Mv  DEAR  Tom,— 
The  day  has  been  once 
more  changed  from  the 
19th  to  the  20th  of 
August,  which  falls  on 
a  Wednesday.  Your 
special  duty  will  be  to 
keep  me  from  fainting 
in  the  extremity  of  my 
terror,  and  from  over- 
sleeping myself  on  the 
awful  morning,  if  I 
sleep  at  all. 


To-morrow  month  ! 
after  waiting  six  years. 
Can  you  understand  my 
emotions  ?  I  hof)e  God 
may  make  me  a  good 
husband.  I  am  quite 
convinced  that  nothing 
but  His  blessing  can 
make  my  marriage  truly 
happy.  Is  there  any- 
thing else  that  I  could 
tell  you  ?  If  you  are 
going  to  the  Continent, 
Carter's  in  0.xford  Street 
(patronised  by  the 
members  of  the  Alpine 
Club,  but  not  dear)  is 
the  man  for  our  outfits. 
All  sorts  of  ingenious 
conveniences  to  save 
weight  and  space.  I 
could  almost  literally 
put  all  the  things  I 
am  going  to  take  with 
me  into  my  top-coat  pocket,  and  yet  there'll  be  no  de- 
ficiency. It  is  certain  I  shall  never  need  a  porter.  My 
knapsack  will  carry  all,  with  room  to  spare.  Please  to 
remember  me  to  your  mother  and  to  all  at  home ;  and, 
hoping  to  get  a  letter  from  you  soon,  1  am,  my  dear  Tom, 
your  affectionate  friend, 

Hugh. 

The  family  from  Carmarthen  were  present  at  the  cere- 
mony. It  is  related  that  the  wedding  carriages  got  confused 
with  those  of  a  funeral  procession,  and  Mrs.  Hughes's  old 
nurse  wrung  her  hands  at  the  spectacle ;  but  nothing  could 
damp  the  joyous  bearing  of  the  bride  and  bridegroom. 
The  honeymoon  was  spent  in  Switzerland :  the  young 
couple  visited  the  Bernese  Oberland,  always  so  dear  to 
Mr.  Hughes  in  later  days,  and  returned  by  Geneva  and 
Paris.     When  his  first   daughter  was  born,  Mr.  Hughes 
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showed  remarkable  anxiety  concerning  the  treatment  of 
the  new  arrival.  "  He  invented  certain  patent  methods 
of  soothing  a  baby's  cries,  and  never  failed  to  rash  to  the 
window  to  watch  the  infant  down  the  length  of  the  street 
as  it  was  carried  out  for  its  daily  airing."  His  children 
remember  him  as  a  very  merry  being.  "  He  comforted 
them  in  grief,  and  recited  them  a  poem  of  his  own 
composing,  which  was  certain  to  dry  their  tears  : 

There  was  a  little  man  and  his  name  was  Uncle  Ned, 

And  he  stood  on  his  head 

Till  he  was  dead, 
Long,  long  ago,  ho-ho-ago-ho-ho,  long,  long  ago,  ho-ho. 

The   triumph    of  that   last   long    '  ho-ho '    was  soinething 


assured  that  his  sympathies  were  undoubtedly  Liberal. 
Dr.  Moulton,  in  accordance  with  a  long  understanding, 
came  to  christen  their  eldest  brother,  who  was  given  the 
name  of  Arnold,  after  Dr.  Arnold  of  Rugby,  for  whom 
Mr.  Hughes  had  a  great  veneration. 

Brighton,  Dover,  Tottenham,  and  Dulwich  were 
Hughes's  first  ministerial  charges.  Of  these,  Dulwich  was 
considered  "  a  very  superior  appointment."  "  We  want 
rest,  Mr.  Hughes,"  said  one  of  the  congregation  to  him  one 
day.  "  Rest ! — rest  !  "  he  exclaimed.  "  Rest,  my  dear  sir, 
when  you  go  to  heaven."  But  the  people  understood  that 
these  tart  replies  meant  nothing,  and  that  a  kindlier  soul 
never  breathed.  He  studied  for  his  M.A.  degree  while  at 
Barry  Road,  though  the  secret  was  carefully  kept  till  the 
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quite  indescribable,  save  to  those  who  witnessed  it.  It 
proclaimed  the  essential  sunshine  of  things,  and  the  mists 
and  terrors  that  for  some  strange  reason  darkened  its 
surface  fled  at  the  sound."  Mr.  Hughes  liked  his  little 
ones  to  say  "  father  "  instead  of  "  papa."  Papa,  he  thought, 
was  "  horrible,"  "  foolish,"  "  fitted  for  babies  "  ;  father  was 
beautiful,  fitted  for  good  and  intelligent  children.  "  Early 
our  family,"  says  Miss  Hughes,  "awakened  to  the  importance 
of  two  personages,  the  Government  and  Mr.  Gladstone." 
"Who  is  Mr.  Gladstone,  father?"  "A  man  who  says  his 
prayers  every  morning,"  was  the  prompt  reply.  As  regards 
the  Government,  the  little  girls  soon  recognised  that  to 
be  a  Conservative  was  not  desirable.  When  their  brother 
was  born,  joy  was  mixed  with  solemnity.  "  Is  he,"  they 
inquired,   "a  Liberal'  or  a  Conservative?"  and  they  were 


superintendent  gave  out  the  new  title,  with  marked 
emphasis,  on  the  Sunday  after  it  acquirement.  While  at 
Barry  Road  he  must  have  toiled  incessantly.  Besides  his 
ordinary  pastoral  duties  and  the  work  for  his  degree,  he 
conducted  a  very  successful  mission  at  the  chapel.  In  the 
canvass  not  a  person  was  omitted.  Comfortable  city 
gentlemen  found  themselves  asking  clergymen  of  the 
Church  of  England  and  proprietors  of  public-houses  to 
attend  a  special  mission.  Mr.  Hughes  showed  extraordinary 
power  as  a  revivalist,  and  was  much  in  request  all  over 
the  country  as  a  special  preacher. 

During  his  ministry  at  Tottenham  he  suffered  from 
overwork,  and  was  sent  by  his  father  to  Switzerland.  His 
companion  was  his  brother-in-law,  Dr.  Howard  Barrett. 
They  stayed  at  the  Hotel  Mont  Cervin,  Zermatt,  and  climbed 
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the  Breithorn.  Another  day 
.1  kind  of  Church  Congress 
was  held  in  the  Gorner  Grat, 
when  Mr.  Hughes  and  three 
clergymen  discussed  theology 
and  became  great  friends. 
On  another  occasion  the 
travellers  walked  along  the 
Gorner  Glacier  as  far  as  the 
Cima  de  Jazzi,  and  then 
down  the  Weissthor.  "  If 
we  had  known  the  nature 
of  that  precipitous  descent 
before,  I  do  not  think  we 
should  have  attempted  it. 
It  goes  almost  sheer  down 
for  thousands  of  feet.  At 
one  particularly  awkward 
corner  both  Howard  and  I 
stuck  fast."  A  third  visit  to 
Switzerland  was  made  before 
he  left  Dulwich  in  the 
company  of  Mr.  (now  Sir) 
Horace  Marshall.  They 
went  to  Chamounix  and 
Courmayeur. 

Life  at  Oxford 

Mr.  Hughes  was  thirty- 
four  when  he  entered  on  his 
notable  three  years'  ministry 
at  O.xford.  Soon  after  he 
arrived  in  the  city,  Thomas 
Hill  Green  called  upon  him. 
In  later  years  Mr.  Hughes 
•described  Green  as  the  most 
splendid  Christian  that  he 
had  ever  known.  He  at- 
itended  a  course  of  his 
flectures,  and  took  full  notes. 
""  You  know,"  he  said  to  a 
friend,  "  how  I  loved  the 
have   sunk   into   my  soul." 


man,  and  how  his  words 
A  well-known  minister  said 
to  Mr.  Hughes,  on  hearing  that  he  was  appointed  to 
Oxford,  "  Hughes,  I  pity  you  from  the  bottom  of  my 
•heart.  Methodism  in  Oxford  is  dead.  You  are  throwing 
■yourself  away."  The  result  of  Mr.  Hughes's  ministry  was 
a  great  revival  of  the  Wesleyan  Church  in  the  University 
city.  He  knew  very  well  that  the  passing  of  the  Test  Act 
iin  187 1  was  a  social  change  of  the  first  importance,  and 
that  Nonconformists  must  henceforth  flock  to  Oxford  and 
"Cambridge.  It  was  the  duty  of  Methodism  to  be  ready 
■to  welcome  the  young  University  men  belonging  to  its 
•own  communion. 

A  very  interesting  paper  of  reminiscences  is  con- 
tributed by  Mr.  Kellett,  of  the  Leys  School,  Cambridge, 
dealing  with  Mr.  Hughes's  work  amongst  the  under- 
graduates. He  would  put  himself  to  any  trouble  to 
help  them,  would  look  for  lodgings  for  them  at  examina- 
tion times,  and  receive  them  at  his  house.  He  was  an 
undergraduate  with  undergraduates.  "  As  he  grew  en- 
thusiastic in  defence  of  State  interference  or  of  '  Christian 
audacity,'  he  would  rise  from  his  chair  and  stand 
in  front  of  the  fireplace,  his  left  hand  holding  his  cup  of 
coffee,  and  his  right  engaged  in  pointing  his  oratorical 
•.thrusts.  I  often  trembled  for  the  crockery ;  and  admired 
ithe    way    in    which    Mrs.    Hughes,    keeping    an   ear    for 


her  husband's  eloquence 
and  an  eye  for  the  cup  and 
saucer,  would  dexterously 
remove  the  latter  without 
interrupting  the  flow  of  the 
former.  No  one,"  continues 
Mr.  Kellett,  "could  long 
resist  his  personal  influence. 
I  remember,  one  man  in 
whom  this  habit  was  very 
strongly  developed,  and  who 
in  cold  blood  would  rather 
have  died  than  say  plainly 
how  highly  he  admired  Mr. 
Hughes,  turning  to  me  in 
the  midst  of  a  strong  and 
uncompremising  display  of 
'temperance  enthusiasm,' 
and  saying,  'This  is  all  true, 
and  it  is  nonsense  to  pre- 
tend it  isn't.'"  All  felt  that 
behind  the  evangelist  and 
man  of  affairs  was  the 
scholar,  often  an  impatient 
one.  He  loved  to  meet 
learned  men,  and  would 
have  been  at  home  all 
his  life  in  the  halls  of 
Oxford. 

The  "Methodist  Times" 

A  delightful  account  is 
given  of  the  founding  of  the 
Alethodist  Times.  It  was 
at  first  intended  to  call  it 
the  British  Times,  but  this 
idea  was  overruled.  Under 
Mr.  Hughes's  editorship  the 
paper  acquired  a  larger  cir- 
culation outside  Methodism 
than  any  other  Methodist 
paper.  To  this  day  it  is  the  only  Methodist  paper  taken 
in  the  reading-rooms  of  the  Oxford  University  Union. 
Nominally  it  had  a  circulation  of  twenty-four  thousand,  but 
that  was  far  from  indicating  the  radius  of  its  influence.  It 
was  read  by  able,  thoughtful  men  and  women  who  were 
leaders  in  their  different  capacities,  and  in  village  districts 
one  copy  would  be  passed  round  to  six  or  ten  people. 
The  first  leader  was  perhaps  the  most  characteristic  thing 
Mr.  Hughes  ever  wrote.  In  the  opening  number  there  was 
an  article  by  Mr.  Broadhurst,  entitled  "  Are  the  Working 
Classes  indifferent  to  Religion  ?  "  E^rly  critics  regarded 
the  paper  as  "  Hughes-full."  The  editor's  moods  and 
impressions  were  revealed  in  it  with  mirror-like  fidelity. 
If  he  admired  or  hated  anything,  it  was  all  there,  straight 
from  his  pen  in  a  kind  of  red-hot  condition  that  gave  the 
paper  its  peculiar  personality.  The  notes  and  the  leader 
were  his  special  preserves. 

Old  Dr.  Hughes  once  said,  "I  am  always  expecting 
Hugh  to  do  something  rash,  but  he  never  does."  The 
founding  of  the  West  London  Mission  seemed  to  many 
an  act  of  disastrous  rashness,  yet  it  developed,  undtr 
Mr.  Hughes's  leadership,  into  the  greatest  religious  agency 
in  London.  We  must  leave  our  readers  to  trace  the  course 
of  its  history  in  the  fascinating  pages  of  this  biography. 
It  is  a  worthy  memorial  of  one  of  the  greatest  sons  of 
Britain. 

B  3 
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Unveiled  at  Wesley's  Chapel  on  Novemuer  17 
Executed  by  H.  J.  Salisbury,  of  London  and  St.  Albans 
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Her  Own  Way 

BY  RITA  RICHMOND 


"AND  that  is  all  the  encouragement  you  can  give  me  ? '' 

-ti-  "  That,  I  am  sorry  to  say,  is  all  the  encouragement  I 
can  give  you.  If  you  put  yourself  into  Caxton's  hands  for  the 
next  three  months,  you  will  have  a  very  fair  chance  ;  if  not " 

The  speaker  shrugged  his  shoulders  reluctantly  as  he  paused. 

"  I  see  ! "  The  man  seated  at  the  table  in  Dr.  Woodburn's 
little  consulting-room  rose  slowly  from  his  seat. 

Quiet,  pale,  composed,  rugged  of  feature,  broad  chinned, 
broad  browed,  with  clear,  dreamy  grey  eyes,  the  face  of  Dr. 
Woodburn's  patient  looked  back  at  the  other,  surveying  it  with 
a  half-curious,  half-compassionate  interest. 

"  I  am  sorry,"  began  the  doctor  slowly,  as  he  looked.  It  was 
not  easy  to  speak  words  of  sympathy  to  one  whose  face  repudiated 
compassion  so  stoically  as  this  man's  did. 

"  Thanks ! — so  am  I,"  returned  the  other  composedly.  "  But, 
as  you  say,  I've  only  myself  to  blame." 

He  held  out  his  hand,  and  the  doctor  gripped  it  silently ;  and 
then  two  minutes  later  Hugh  Wynne  was  striding  past  the 
doctor's  window  with  head  erect  and  shoulders  squared,  to 
meet  his  trouble  as  a  brave  man  must. 

Presently,  however,  when  he  had  walked  some  distance 
from  the  doctor's  house,  his  pace  gradually  slackened  from 
its  quick,  purposeful  energy,  and  dropped  into  the  halting, 
irresolute  step  of  one  who  realises  suddenly  that  there  is  in 
truth  no  necessity  for  his  haste,  no  obiect  for  his  hurry. 

"  Where  am  I  going  ? "  he  asked  himself,  looking  absently 
round  at  the  shop  windows  among  which  he  now  found  him- 
self. He  had  halted  beside  a  great  window  embanked  with 
flowers  ;  golden  daffodils,  wet  purple  posies  of  violets,  ringed 
in  their  dull  green,  crinkled  leaves,  snowy  heaps  of  golden-eyed 
narcissus — the  almost  overpowering  fragrance  of  their  combined 
sweetness  rushed  out  from  the  shop  door,  and  gripped  the 
passer-by  in  the  throat. 

It  brought  Hugh  Wynne's  feet  to  a  halt— to  a  sudden 
consciousness  of  where  his  feet  had  been  so  unconsciously 
hastening.  For  the  moment  he  hesitated  ;  the  vision  of  a 
flower-scented  room,  of  a  face  which  the  scent  of  the  narcissus 
always  brought  vividly  up  before  him,  rose  to  his  eyes. 

"  No,  1  am  not  going  there,  to  whine  and  whimper  for 
sympathy,"  he  said  slowly,  eyeing  the  flowers  thoughtfully. 
"But  it  may  be  as  well— yes  1  it  will  be  better  to  have  the 
last  time  over,"  he  finished  with  decision,  as  he  moved  forward 
again  with  renewed  energy  of  step. 

*  #  *  *  * 

"And  your  work  of  years  is  finished  successfully!  How 
glad  you  must  be  ! — how  thankful  ! " 

"Must  I  ?'"  said  Hugh  Wynne  slowly, looking  vaguely  round 
the  big  flower-scented  room,  into  which  the  soft  spring  twilight 
was  stealing.  On  the  hearth  the  bright  fire  seemed  to  give  a 
wintry  cheer  to  the  scene,  but  the  flowers  and  the  little  white 
new  moon  that  peeped  through  the  curtained  windows  at  the 
other  end  of  the  room  spoke  the  promise  of  the  springtide. 

"Must  you?"  echoed  Agatha  Beaumont  wonderingly,  as 
she  bent  forward  from  her  chair  and  stirred  the  fire  to  a 
brighter  glow.  "  To  think  that  you  have  been  able  to  fulfil 
your  promise  to  your  father  to  clear  his  name  and  your  old 
home  from  debt  before  he  died  1  I  should  think  you  must  feel 
proud  and  thankful.  But  you  look  as  though  you  had  been 
working  too  hard,"  went  on  Agatha,  surveying  his  face  in  the 
bright  light  with  critical  solicitude.  "  You  have  hollows  here  " — 
she  pressed  her  fingers  on  the  smooth  warm  round  of  her  own 
.soft  cheek;  "you  have  hollows  there"-  she  sketched  a  line 
below  her  silky  lashes.  "  You  look  as  grim  and  beaten  as  if 
you  had  been  in  a  battle— a  losing  battle.  Yes,  you  have  been 
busy  :  tell  me  all  about  it,"  she  finished  softly. 

Their  friendship,  of  long  standing,  was  of  such  nature  that 
it  had  borne  demands  that  would  have  made  bankrupt  an 
ordinary  friendship,  and  Wynne,  sitting  listening  to  the  com- 
passionate voice,  winced  within  himself  as  it  flashed  across  him 
now  that  he  was  to  be  the  first  to  violate  the  faithful  bond, 
about  to  do  something  which,  had  she  done  to  him,  would  have 
wounded  him  to  the  quick.  He  had  deliberately  made  up  his 
mind  to  reserve  part  of  the  truth  he  was  about  to  tell  iier. 


"  Yes,  I  have  been  busy,"  he  began,  quietly  shading  his 
eyes  with  his  hand,  and  leaning  his  elbow  on  his  chair  arm. 
"  You  know  that  for  years  past  the  money  I  have  made  by 
my  writings  has  all  gone  for  that  one  purpose." 

She  nodded  gravely,  her  fair,  earnest  face  leaning  towards 
him  in  the  firelight,  resting  in  the  cup  of  her  palm,  her  clear 
eyes  fixed  intently  on  his  face. 

"  Gradually,  gradually,  I  have  been  working  the  debts 
off,  but  just  lately  my  time  began  to  look  as  though  it  were 
limited.  My  father  took  seriously  ill.  He  never  said  anything 
significant  to  me,  but  each  time  I  saw  him  his  eyes  seemed  to 
urge  me  pitifully  to  '  hurry,  hurry.'"  Wynne's  voice  changed 
curiously,  it  seemed  to  Agatha.  "  I  hurried.  I  have  been 
writing  almost  day  and  night  for  the  last  few  months  ;  but  I 
have  succeeded — my  father  is  still  alive,  and  I  have  cleared  his 
name  and  the  old  home  of  debt." 

There  was  a  little  pause  of  silence  as  his  voice  ceased,  and 
then  Agatha  bent  forward,  her  eyes  softly  shining,  her  face 
glowing. 

"  It  was  splendid  of  you  !  "  she  said.  "  How  I  envy  you  1 
How  proud,  how  thankful  you  must  be  !  " 

"  I  suppose,"  said  Wynne  slowly  from  out  the  shadow  of  his 
hand,  "  I  must.  But  now,"  he  added  with  a  change  of  tone, 
"  enough  of  my  affairs  ;  tell  me  what  you  yourself  have  been 
doing." 

He  turned  towards  her  with  a  smile.  She  looked  back  at  him 
curiously.     Something  in  his  face,  in  his  voice,  troubled  her. 

"  Oh  !  I  ? "  she  said  carelessly.  "  I  suppose  I  have  been 
spending  money  as  hard  as  you  have  been  making  it,  and  Aunt 
Barbara  " — with  an  absent  little  laugh — "  has  been  trying  as 
hard  to  save  it.  She  thinks  my  charities  almost  sinful,  and 
tries  to  make  up  for  them  by  saving  my  pennies  for  me  ini 
secret,  lest  I  should  become  bankrupt.  She  grudges  me  even 
my  flowers,  I  believe."  She  looked  round  the  room  with  a 
smile  :  the  room  was  full  of  flowers. 

"  Yes,  I  have  never  seen  you  without  them,"  said  Wynne 
slowly,  following  her  glance ;  and  then  suddenly,  lightly,  as 
though  on  a  careless  impulse,  he  added,  "  Give  me  some  of 
your  flowers  to  take  home  with  me  to-night.  No  !" — as  she 
started  up  and  made  to  go  to  the  table  where  the  flower-glasses 
stood  in  double  rows  upon  the  polished  mahogany — "  not  those 
about  the  room  ;  those  you  are  wearing  in  your  breast  now." 

She  glanced  down  at  her  dress,  and  then  looked  up  again  at 
him  with  slow  surprise.     "  I  am  wearing  no  flowers,"  she  said. 

There  was  an  instant's  silence  ;  then  Wynne,  his  pale> 
rugged  face  flushing  red,  stammered  out  hastily,  "  I — I  thought 
you  were  wearing  flowers  ;  you  usually  do,  you  know.  Never 
mind  ;  some  from  the  glasses  will  do  instead." 

He  seemed  curiously  embarrassed  by  a  trifling  mistake.. 
His  very  voice  trembled,  beads  of  perspiration  had  started 
out  upon  his  forehead. 

But  she  made  ho  move  to  go  for  the  flowers.  She  stood 
still  looking  down  at  him.  Her  sympathy  was  so  quick,  her 
intuition  so  keen,  and  every  inflexion  of  his  voice  so  familiar 
to  her,  that  the  slightest  change  in  it  was  significant. 
Something  in  his  embarrassed  face  arrested  her  quick  eye  and 
troubled  her  strangely.  He  was  trying  to  hide  something  from 
her.  What  was  it?  She  glanced  at  her  dress  again,  at  the- 
knot  of  white  lace  at  her  breast,  fastened  with  little  gleaming 
gold  pins,  which  Wynne  had  mistaken  for  flowers.  Mistaken  !— 
what  a  strange  mistake  for  a  man  to  make  with  his  eyes, 
open,  in  this  bright  firelight,  at  the  distance  of  two  or  three- 
yards  !  A  strange  mistake  !— it  gave  rise  to  a  strange  wonder- 
in  Agatha's  brain. 

"  How  did  you  come  to  think  the  lace  in  my  dress  was. 
flowers  ? "  she  asked  quietly,  after  a  moment's  silent  survey  of 
his  face. 

"The -the  darkness,  I  suppose,"  began  Wynne  nervously,, 
unsteadily,  half  rising  from  his  chais,  and.  desperately  awara- 
that  his  face  exposed  the  lie  he  wajs  speaking. 

"  There  is  no  darkness,"  said  Agatha  composedly  ;  "  it  is  as. 
bright  as  daylight  almost  here."  Her  heart  had,  begun  to  beatj 
with  odd,  uneven  pulsations  against, her  side. 
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"Then  I  do  not  know  how " 

"  Hugh  Wynne,"  said  Agatha  suddenly,  passionately,  making 
a  step  nearer  him,  her  eyes  flashing  full  of  angry  tears,  "  you 
are  trying  to  hide  something  from  me.     What  is  it  ?" 

He  stood  up  tefore  her  agitatedly.  "  Agatha,"  he  pleaded, 
"do  not  ask  for  explanations  now  ;  it  will  only  pain  you.  Let 
me  go  now." 

"  Pain  me  1 "  she  echoed  scornfully  ;  then  she  pointed  to 
the  chair  whence  he  had  risen.  "Sit  down,"  she  said  firmly. 
"You  do  not  move  a  step  from  here  till  you  tell  me  what 
strange  thing  has  happened  to  you.  You  cannot  be  " — a  sudden 
shudder  ran  through  her  straight,  still  figure,  her  voice  seemed 
to  crack  and  sink  in  a  hoarse  whisper — "Hugh  Wynne,  you 
cannot  be — blind .'" 

In  the  pause  that  followed,  his  blank,  helpless  gaze  seemed 
to  search  her  face  for  a  way  of  escape  ;  then,  seeing  none,  his 

answer  came  slowly,  draggingly  :  "Not  yet;  but "    There 

was  a  hopeless  half-apology  in  his  tone  as  he  looked  away  from 
her  face. 

"  How  did  it  happen  ?— the  constant  writing?" 
"Yes" — reluctantly — "the  hurry  of  these  last  few  months. 
The  doctor  warned  me  my  eyes  would  not  stand  it ;  they  were 
never  very  strong.     But  the  time  seemed  limited  of  late  ;  I 
could  not  stop." 

"Can  nothing  be  done?" 

He  hesitated,  and  her  acutely  strung  perceptions  wrested 
the  meaning  instantly  from  the  pause. 
"  It  can,"  she  said  swiftly,  keenly. 

"  It  might  "—he  shrugged  his  shoulders — "but  it  would  mean 
three  months  under  Sir  Ronald  Caxton,  the  eye  specialist.  It 
is  impossible." 

"You  mean,"  she  said,  eyeing  him  closely,  "that  it  would 
cost  you  too  much  ?  You  have  spent  all  the  money  made  by 
your  writing  for  those  debts,  and  now  you  have  only  perhaps 
enough  to  live  upon  ? "     She  stated  the  case  calmly. 

"  Exactly.  Especially  as  I  shall  not  likely  be  able  to  write 
more.  I  could  never  write  as  some  men  do— to  dictation,  to  a 
typing  machine.  It  would  dry  up  any  inspiration  I  had  for 
ever.  No  ;  but  I  shall  have  enough  to  live  upon,"  he  continued 
cheerfully.  "  Do  not  pity  me  too  much  ;  I  shall  not  have  to 
harrow  your  feelings  by  sitting  at  street  corners  with  a  placard 
on  my  chest.     Lots  of  other  men  have  borne  it ;  why  not  I  ? " 

But  she  was  not  listening  to  his  jesting :  she  was  thinking 
too  deeply.     "  Listen,"  she  said  earnestly.     "  You  will  go  to  Sir 
Ronald  Caxton's,  and  you  will  put  yourself  into  his  hands." 
"  I  have  told  you  I  cannot,"  said  Wynne  gently. 
"I  know,  I  know,"  she  interrupted, frowning.    "You  had  not 
the  money ;  but  now  it  is  different,  now  that  I  can  give  it  you." 
"Agatha,"   Wynne's   voice    rang   out   sharply,   cutting   her 
words   short,   "  you  are    talking  nonsense  !     You   don't  know 
what  you  say  !     You  must  know  I  could  not  take  your  money  !  " 
She   stared   up  at   him   bewilderedly.     "  Friends  can  lend 
each   other  money,"   she   said   quickly.     "  You  would   lend   it 
me  if  I  needed  it ;   would   you   defraud  me   of  the   privilege 
you  would  insist  upon  for  yourself?     Yes,  yes,    I  am  certain 
Caxton  can  put  your  eyes  right.     I   have  heard  of  so  many 
hopeless  cases  he  has  cured.     He  must — he  must  be  able  to 
cure  yours.     Now,  when  can  you  go  to  him?" 

She  was  talking  hurriedly,  feverishly,  as  she  scanned  his 
face  eagerly. 

Wynne  stood  silent,  looking  down  at  the  face  that  was  but 
a  faint,  pale  blur  in  his  sight. 

"Why  don't  you  speak  ?"  she  demanded  angrily. 
"  Because  there  is  no  use  ;  you  are  talking  unreasonably," 
he  replied  gently. 

"  If  I  were  a  man  you  would  not  think  me  unreasonable." 
"  It  might  be  different,"  agreed  Wynne. 

"And  just  because  your  friend  is  a  woman " 

"Agatha" — his     voice    sounded     rough    and    impatient — 

"  Agatha,  let  us  call  things  by  their  right  names.     You  look 

on  me  as  a  friend,   I  know  ;  but  to  me  you  are  the  woman  I 

have  loved  for  years.     A  man  cannot  take  money  from  the 

•  woman  he  loves." 

"Ah !"    A  smile  that  was  full  of  the  quiver  of  tears  glimmered 
out  suddenly  on  Agatha's  face.     "Is  that  all?"  she  said  quietly. 
"  .\nd  enough  ! "  replied  Wynne  briefly. 
"  You  are  satisfied  to  lose  one  of  the  best  gifts  in  the  world, 
your  sight,  for  your  pride's  sake  ?" 


"  I  cannot  help  it,"  said  the  other  stolidly. 

"You  won't  take  the  loan  of  the  money?" 
He  shook  his  head  decidedly. 

"Then,  if  you  will  not  give  way  to  me  by  fair  means,  I  will 
use  unfair,"  cried  Agatha,  suddenly  straightening  her  slim,  tall 
figure  to  a  determined  pose,  her  strong,  beautiful  face  becoming 
almost  rigid  in  its  sternness  and  decision. 

"  What  can  you  do  ?"— smiling  down  at  her  sadly. 

"  Listen,  Hugh  Wynne  !  I  have  got  my  own  way  all  my 
life,  and  I  am  going  to  have  it  now.  This  is  what  I  will  do  if 
you  remain  churlish  in  this  matter."  She  paused  an  instant, 
then  went  on  with  triumphant  deliberation.  "To-morrow  I 
shall  myself  go  to  Sir  Ronald  Caxton— I  shall  ask  him  to  call 
on  you.  If  you  refuse  to  see  him,  he  shall  call  again.  He  shall 
call  and  call  upon  you  till  you  do  see  him,  charging  ransom 
prices  for  each  visit,  of  course,  whether  you  see  him  or  not.  I 
shall  pay  for  those  visits.  I  shall  go  on  doing  this  till  it  bank- 
rupts me  rather  than  lose  my  own  way  in  this  thing.  That  is 
what  I  will  do  if  you  remain  obdurate,  Hugh  Wynne." 

The  calm  determination,  the  intensity  of  force  which  spoke 
in  her  cool,  quiet  accents,  appalled  the  man  listening  to  her. 
Knowing  her  as  he  did,  it  was  instantly  borne  in  upon  him  that 
she  would  indeed  do  as  she  said,  and  he  stood  now  helplessly 
gazing  at  her  in  amazed  silence.  He  felt  that  here  was  check- 
mate of  a  will  as  determined  as  his  own. 

"You  cannot  do  such  a  thing,"  he  stammered  aghast, 
when  he  had  recovered  his  breath.  "  It  would  be  ridiculously 
illogical." 

"  I  am  a  woman,"  said  Agatha  calmly. 

"  For  your  own  sake "  he  began. 

"  Yes,  I  know  ;  people  say  dreadful  things  of  me,"  went  on 
Agatha  composedly.  "The  story  of  my  folly  will  fly  like 
wildfire — stories  about  rich  women  always  do.  It  will  make 
me  supremely  unhappy  ;  but  then,  look  you — I  am  willing  to 
pay  the  price  of  having  my  own  way.     A  wilful  woman,  you 

know "    Then  all  at  once  her  hard  composure  melted  into 

a  beseeching  softness,  as  with  tear-filled  eyes  she  leant  towards 
him.  "  Hugh,"  she  said,  "are  you  going  to  allow  them  to  jeer 
at  me  ?  Oh  !  Hugh,  can  you  really  love  me  so  little,  and  your 
pride  so  much  ? "  And  she  added  softly,  as  he  still  stood  with 
bended  head  before  her  in  dumb,  irresolute  misery,  "  You  have 
a  right  to  throw  away  your  own  happiness  mayhap,  but  oh  ! 
Hugh,  have  you  a  right  to  throw  away  mine  ? " 

And  then,  having  played  her  last  desperate  move,  Agatha 
buried  her  face  suddenly  in  her  hands,  and  the  sound  of  weeping 
stole  upon  the  silent  room. 

"He  could  reason  with  her  wilfulness,  could  withstand  her 
determination  ;  against  her  tears  he  went  down  in  an  instant. 

"Agatha,"  he  cried  quickly,  hoarsely,  dropping  on  his  knees 
at  her  feet  on  the  hearthrug.  "  Listen,  Agatha,"  he  said,  caring 
nothing  what  he  said,  if  only  he  might  stay  the  weeping  of  the 
woman  he  loved — "listen,  Agatha!  It  shall  be  as  you  wish. 
You  have  won,  my  dear  !  See  !  I  accept  the  noble  gift  your 
friendship  offers  ;  you  shall  lend  me  the  money.  Hush, 
Agatha  I—  I  cannot  bear  your  weeping.  You  shall  have  your 
way,  since  your  way  is  so  dear  to  you." 

She  lifted  her  face  slowly  as  he  spoke,  the  tears  trembling 
down  its  fair  paleness.  "  Hugh  Wynne,"  she  said,  a  smile 
breaking  like  a  wave  in  her  tear-washed  eyes  and  across  her 
quivering  lips — "  Hugh  Wynne,  surely  the  eyes  of  your  heart 
must  be  blind  indeed.  Is  it  only  my  own  way  I  have  fought 
so  hard  to  gain,  think  you?" 

"  What  else  ? "  said  the  other  slowly  and  stupidly. 

But  she  stood  looking  down  at  him  saying  nothing — only 
smiling ;  and  so  the  two  remained  for  a  space,  while  the  little 
new  moon  through  the  curtained  windows  looked  in  upon  them 
both,  and  the  breath  from  the  ghost-white  flowers  filled  all 
the  silence  of  the  dusk,  as  if  with  a  pleading  caress. 

And  then,  at  last,  tlje  smile  that  lay  upon  Agatha's  face 
seemed  to  wash  from  hers  and  to  break  in  one  great,  glad  wave 
upon  Hugh  Wynne's  as  he  suddenly  caught  her  hands  in  his, 
eagerly,  passionately. 

"Oh,  my  dear  !  my  dearest !"  he  stammered.  "  It  was  not 
worth  the  gaining,  and  it  was  all  yours  so  long  ago  ;  'tis  a  poor, 
poor  thing  indeed." 

"  But  mine  own,"  said  Agatha,  with  a  happy  little  laugh, 
as  he  stood  before  her,  still  holding  her  willing  hands  fast 
clasped  in  his. 
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Unto  Him  that  loved  us 


THE  first  chapter  of  the  Apocalypse  depicts  the  awful 
and  overpowering  splendours  of  our  Lord  upon  His 
throne  in  the  world  where  saints  and  angels  adore  Him,  and 
rejoice  evermore  in  the  light  of  His  countenance.  "Jesus 
Christ,  Who  is  the  faithful  witness,  the  firstborn  of  the 
dead,  and  the  ruler  of  the  kings  of  the  earth.  Unto  Him 
that  loved  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by  His  blood  ; 
and  He  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests  unto  His 
God  and  Father  ;  to  Him  be  the  glory  and  the  dominion 
for  ever  and  ever."  The  word  which  gives  us  a  home  amid 
these  inexpressible  wonders  is  Unto  Him  that  loveth  us.  It 
is  love  which  links  together  all  the  manifestations  of  the 
Redeemer,  from  His  revelation  to  the  Old  Testament  Church 
— "  how  often  would  I  gather  Thee" — through  Bethlehem 
and  the  days  of  His  flesh  on  to  the  eternal  throne.  "  He 
looseth  us  from  our  sins  by  His  blood."  That  God  should 
become  man  was  an  ineffable  expression  of  love.  The  fact  in 
itself  is  so  great  as  to  dwarf  in  a  true  estimate  all  its  circum- 
stances. That  God  should  become  poor,  that  He  should 
be  a  child,  that  He  should  share  the  lot  of  toilers— - 
all  these  things  are  wonderful ;  but  the  true  wonder  is 
not  in  the  conditions,  but  in  the  fact  of  His  becoming 
one  of  ourselves.  Greater  far  is  the  supreme  proof  and 
deed  of  His  love — that  He  died  for  us.  This  is  a  mystery 
of  love  so  deep  that  we  may  well  tremble  even  to  think 
of  it. 

But  because  our  minds  are  so  dull  and  earthbound, 
because  it  is  hard  for  us  to  think  and  still  harder  to  imagine, 
He  has  opened  approaches  by  which  it  may  become  easier 
for  us  to  believe  in  and  to  take  hold  of  His  thoughts  toward 
us.  And  so  we  have  the  Christmas  story,  so  sweet  and 
simple,  of  the  Mother  and  the  Child,  of  the  birth  in  the 
manger,  of  the  angels  singing,  and  the  shepherds  wor- 
shipping, and  the  wise  men  bringing  their  gifts,  and 
Simeon  and  Anna  receiving  their  happy  release.  These 
things  touch  the  heart  of  the  youngest ;  they  have  an  in- 
exhaustible and  unworn  beauty  to  the  oldest.  If  we 
sit  with  joy  and  peace  in  their  light,  and  have  their 
lessons  renewed  for  us,  our  Christmas  will  be  happy,  in 
spite  of  all  that  the  years  bring  with  them  of  sorrow  and 
change  and  death. 

Christmas  is  especially  the  children's  festival.  The 
adjective  "  merry,"  some  one  has  said,  seems  to  belong  to 
belong  to  them.  It  is  hardly  a  word  which  we  use  to 
describe  their  elders.  It  is  they  who  keep  alive  in  the 
world  the  warmth  of  gladness.  And  when  have  they  a 
better  right  to  be  merry  than  now?  Our  Lord  was  Himself 
a  child,  a  babe  in  the  arms  of  His  mother.  He  has 
carried  to  the  throne  a  child's  heart.  Who  was  ever  such 
a  friend  of  children  as  He  was  ?  How  He  loved  and  pitied 
their  simplicity  !  With  what  wrath  did  He  witness  attempts 
to  defraud  them  of  their  happiness  !  We  cannot  come 
nearer  His  mind  this  Christmas  than  by  making  children 
happy.  There  are  thousands  of  homes  to  which  these  words 
will  come  in  which  the  joy  of  the  children  will  be  the  first 
thought.  The  children  are  the  Christmas  rulers  of  these 
households,  and  the  parents  forget  the  burdens  and  cares  of 
life  in  ministering  to  them  and  witnessing  their  response  of 
eager  delight.  There  is  a  reward  for  this  in  the  new  feeling 
of   gentleness   and    hope  which    it   revives  in   world-worn 


hearts.  That  little  children  should  play  at  the  foot  of  the 
ladder  between  heaven  and  earth,  which  was  let  down  at 
Bethlehem  and  is  never  again  to  be  drawn  up,  is  surely  the 
Master's  mind.  But  millions  of  the  children  live  in  homes 
where  even  Christmas  hardly  mitigates  the  rigour  and  stern- 
ness of  life.  Let  us  have  a  thought  for  them.  It  is  very 
easy  to  make  them  glad.  Who  has  not  known  poor  children 
hardly  able  to  sleep  for  happiness  because  Father  Christmas 
is  to  bring  them  some  little  gift  in  the  night  ?  It  is  our 
business,  as  it  was  Christ's  business,  not  only  to  do  people 
good,  but  make  them  happy,  and  it  will  be  our  shame  and 
loss  if  we  miss  the  opportunities,  so  abundant  at  the  Christ- 
mas time,  of  carrying  some  rays  of  sunshine  from  the  Father 
of  Lights  into  homes  that  are  for  the  most  part  dark  and 
cheerless. 

Christ  came  into  the  world  so  quietly,  took  His  place  so 
humbly  with  the  hidden  and  the  poor,  that  it  is  with  a  kind 
of  effort  that  we  recognise  His  meaning.  Yet  the  grace  of 
His  example  is  specially  beheld  in  this— that  He  became 
poor.  They  are  assuredly  carrying  forward  His  purpose 
who  seek  to  make  the  earthly  lives  of  His  poor  brighter 
than  they  have  been.  Doubtless  the  Christmas  season 
opens  the  gates  into  a  region  beyond  our  view.  But  it 
is  meant  to  throw  a  radiance  on  the  life  that  now  is.  The 
great  prophetic  vision  was  no  vain  dream.  The  desert — not 
heaven — is  to  blossom  as  the  rose.  There  are  roses  in  the 
desert  now — lives  pious  and  gracious,  though  their  lot  has 
been  cast  amid  dark  and  sordid  things.  But  the  waste  is 
still  very  wide.  There  are  places  where  day  brings  no  light 
and  night  brings  no  rest.  We  must  go  there.  It  is  not 
enough  to  send  our  gifts :  there  must  be  personal  contact 
with  the  poor,  the  kind  word,  the  gentle  touch,  the  recog- 
nition of  the  sacredness  and  dignity  which  attach  to  poverty, 
if  our  duty  and  our  joy  are  to  be  fulfilled. 

Nor  must  we  forget  the  aged.  The  glory  of  the  Incar- 
nation fell  with  equal  light  on  the  morning  and  the  evening 
of  life.  Simeon  and  Anna  took  up  the  message  proclaimed 
by  the  angels.  They  had  grown  very  old  in  waiting.  It 
seemed  as  if  they  could  not  live  much  longer.  Expectation 
had  almost  sharpened  itself  into  pain,  but  still  they  departed 
not  from  the  temple,  but  worshipped  with  fasting  and 
supplications  night  and  day.  They  were  not  baulked  of 
their  long  desire.  Simeon  lived  to  receive  the  Salvation 
of  God  into  his  arms,  and  Anna  to  speak  of  Him  to  all 
them  that  were  looking  for  the  redemption  of  Jerusalem. 
Those  whose  company  is  gone  before,  and  whose  thoughts 
are  with  the  dead,  need  our  special  care  and  love  at  this 
time  ;  they  should  not  claim  in  vain  their  appointed  share 
in  the  grace  of  our  Lord  Jesus  Christ,  and  the  sunshine  of 
His  presence  comes  into  their  hearts  soonest  through  the 
ministration  of  human  love.  Whatever  causes  there  may 
be  for  disquiet,  there  are  greater  reasons  for  peace.  When 
Christ  was  born,  a  great  light  shone  on  the  people  that  sat 
in  darkness.  We  do  well  to  rejoice  in  the  day  that  saw  it 
rise.  He  looks  down  well  pleased,  for  whatever  we  do  in 
word  or  in  deed  to  gladden  His  peculiar  charge,  we  do 
"  unto  Him  that  loveth  us,  and  loosed  us  from  our  sins  by 
His  blood,  and  made  us  to  be  a  kingdom,  to  be  priests 
unto  His  God  and  Father;  to  Him  be  the  glory  and  the 
dominion  for  ever  and  ever." 
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Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  K.T. 


THE  number  of  posts  to  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Bur- 
leigh has  lately  been  assigned  by  Press  rumours 
is  as  large  as  the  nature  of  the  posts  is  varied.  At  Dundee 
the  other  day  his  lordship  jocularly  observed  that  he  had 
a  theory  that  there  must  be  some  body  of  people  in 
Scotland  anxious  to  get  rid  of  him.  That,  as  he  must 
be  pretty  well  aware,  is  very  far  from  being  the  case. 
The  rumours  may  rather  be  accepted  as  indicative  of 
the  high  esteem  in  which  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is 
held  by  all  classes  and  all  parties  in  the  State,  and  of  the 
widespread  admiration  of  his  talents,  his  administrative 
capacity,  his  indefatigable  energy,  his  lofty  patriotism, 
and  his  keen  sense  of  honour.  Certainly  there  is  no 
Scotsman  of  the  present  day  who  enjoys  more  thoroughly 
the  confidence  of  his  fellow-countrymen.  It  is  significant 
of  this  confidence  that  in  connection  with  the  present 
deplorable  Church  crisis  all  eyes  have  been  turned  to  his 
lordship.  Nor  is  this  in  any  way  surprising.  A  Scotsman 
to  the  finger  tips,  a  staunch — one  might,  indeed,  say  an 
enthusiastic — Presbyterian,  not  only  a  man  of  affairs  in 
the  general  sense  but  of  ripe  experience  in  ecclesiastical 
politics,  a  man  noted  no  less  for  his  scrupulous  fairness 
than  for  his  tact,  his  courtesy,  and  the  wideness  of  his 
sympathies.  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  possesses  in  a  pre- 
eminent degree  the  qualifications  necessary  for  a  mediator 
and  an  arbiter  between  the  contending  Presbyterian  bodies. 
His  speech  at  Stirling  afforded  evidence — if  any  such  were 
really  required — of  those  qualities  of  mind  and  of  heart  which 
make  his  lordship  so  admirably  adapted  to  play  the  im- 
portant part  which  has  been  marked  out  for  him  by  a  very 
large  body  of  Scottish  opinion.  Of  that  speech  there  can 
be  no  higher  encomium  than  to  say  that  it  was  worthy 
of  the  speaker. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  it  seems  almost  superfluous 
to  state,  has  long  been  the  foremost  layman  in  the  Church 
of  Scotland.  But  while  taking  a  leading  part  in  all  the 
affairs  of  that  Church,  he  has  never  confined  his  sympathies 
to  his  own  communion.  If  his  devotion  and  his  loyalty 
to  the  Church  of  Scotland  are  great,  and  their  greatness  has 
never  been  questioned,  his  zeal  for  Presbyterianism  is  greater 
still.  Much  of  that  zeal  has  undoubtedly  been  inherited 
from  his  parents.  Sixty  years  ago  the  name  of  his  father, 
Mr.  Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet,  was  familiar  to  Scottish 
Presbyterians.  Throughout  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict "  he 
fought  well  and  bravely  as  a  champion  of  spiritual  indepen- 
dence. For  many  years  he  was  the  representative  elder 
of  the  Presbytery  of  Stirling  in  the  General  Assembly  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  he  was  a  member  of  the 
Non-Intrusion  Committee  and  other  committees.  His 
sympathies  were  entirely  with  the  evangelical  party,  and 
he  took  a  prominent  part  in  connection  with  the  historic 
proceedings  connected  with  the  Presbytery  of  Strathbogie. 
A  personal  friend  of  Sir  James  Craham,  he  used  all  his 
influence  to  endeavour  to  bring  about  such  a  settlement  of  the 
questions  in  dispute  as  would  have  avoided  the  catastrophe 
which  he  saw  looming  ahead.  But  in  vain.  When  the 
Disruption  took  place,  Mr.  Bruce  felt  his  position  very 
keenly.  His  sympathies  were  with  those  who  "went  out," 
in  so  far  as  the  principles  for  which  they  contended  were 
concerned.  But  two  reasons  led  him  to  remain  in  the 
Church  of  Scotland.  He  was  not  altogether  satisfied  of 
the  absolute  necessity  for  taking  the  extreme  step,  and, 
in  addition,  so  strong  was  his  personal  attachment  to  the 


Church  of  Scotland,  in  spite  of  that  Erastianism  which  he 
admitted  and  deplored,  that  he  could  not  bear  to  think 
of  severing  his  personal  connection.  Torn  by  conflicting 
emotions — love  for  the  Church  of  his  country,  zeal  for 
the  cause  of  spiritual  independence,  and  admiration  of 
those  who  left  their  churches  and  their  manses  for  con- 
science' sake — the  Disruption  was  a  terrible  shock  to  Mr. 
Bruce.  "  It  broke  his  heart,"  was  the  emphatic  declaration 
made  to  the  writer  by  one  in  a  iwsition  to  speak  with 
knowledge.  Although  he  did  not  "go  out"  in  1843,  he 
shook  the  dust  of  the  General  Assembly  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  from  his  feet  for  ever.  Never  again  was  he  seen 
on  the  floor  of  the  House.  Nothing  would  induce  him 
to  accept  the  post  of  representative  elder  which  he  had 
held  for  so  many  years,  and  had  filled  with  distinction  to 
himself  and  advantage  to  the  Church.  His  handsome 
donation  of  ;£i,ooo  to  the  Sustentation  Fund  of  the  Free 
Church  indicated  in  a  tangible  way  his  interest  in  and 
sympathy  with  that  Church,  although  he  never  allied 
himself  with  it. 

Mr.  Bruce,  who,  it  may  be  mentioned  in  passing,  was 
Member  of  Parliament  for  Clackmannan,  was  born  in  1795, 
so  that  during  the  period  of  the  "  Ten  Years'  Conflict  "  he 
was  in  the  very  prime  of  life.  He  was  twice  married.  His 
first  wife,  who  was  a  daughter  of  Mr.  William  Murray  of 
Touchadam  and  Polmaise,  died  in  1846,  leaving  no 
children.  His  second  wife,  to  whom  he  was  married  on 
April  25,  1848,  was  a  daughter  of  Sir  James  Fergusson, 
fourth  baronet,  of  Kilkerran.  Of  this  marriage  there  was 
a  son  and  a  daughter.  The  former  is  now  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh.  It  is  worthy  of  note  that,  in  the  year  1855, 
Mrs.  Bruce  joined  the  Free  Church,  and  although  Lord 
Balfour,  as  a  boy,  always  accompanied  his  father  to  the 
parish  church,  there  can  be  little  doubt  that  his  mother's 
connection  with  the  Free  Church  and  his  father's  ad- 
rrriration  for  and  interest  in  that  Church  influenced,  almost 
unconsciously,  the  youthful  mind  of  the  future  peer. 

Perhaps  a  few  words  as  to  Lord  Balfour's  lineage  and 
his  succession  to  the  peerage  may  not  be  out  of  place. 
His  lordship  is  a  descendant  of  Sir  John  Balfour,  knight, 
of  Balgarvie,  who  received  from  James  II.  of  Scotland, 
about  the  middle  of  the  fifteenth  century,  a  grant  of 
the  lands  of  Burleigh.  A  century  and  a  half  later,  in 
r6o7.  Sir  Michael  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  had  been 
Ambassador  to  the  Duke  of  Tuscany  and  Lorraine,  was 
created  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  by  James  VI.,  who,  it 
may  be  recalled,  had  succeeded  to  the  English  throne  four 
years  before.  It  is  unnecessary  to  enter  in  detail  into  the 
family  history,  but  it  may  be  interesting  to  recall  how 
the  peerage  fell  into  abeyance.  As  the  result  of  a  tragic 
occurrence  in  which  he  was  actor,  Robert,  Master  of 
Burleigh,  eldest  son  of  the  fourth  baron,  was,  in  1709, 
sentenced  to  death.  While  under  sentence  he  was  visited 
by  his  sister  Mary,  in  whose  clothes  he  escaped.  He 
afterwards  engaged  in/oreign  service  on  the  Continent,  and 
while  there,  in  17 13,  his  father  died.  In  the  following 
year  he  was  present  at  a  Jacobite  meeting  at  Lochmaben, 
and  later  he  took  part  in  the  rising  of  1715.  As  a  con- 
sequence he  was  attainted  by  Act  of  Parliament.  He  died 
abroad,  and  left  no  children.  Meanwhile,  however,  his 
sister  Mary  had  married  Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet,  an 
eminent  lawyer  of  the  eighteenth  century,  who  became  a 
Judge  in  the  Court  of  Session   under   the   title  of  Lord 
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Kennet.  The  late  Mr.  Robert  Bruce  of  Kennet  was  the 
grandson,  and  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  is  the  great- 
grandson  of  this  Lord  Kennet,  and  of  the  high-spirited 
Lady  Mary  who  in  such  a  daring  way  effected  the  escape 
of  her  brother.  On  July  21,  1868,  the  Committee  of 
Privileges  of  the  House  of  Lords  resolved  that  Mr.  Robert 
Bruce  of  Kennet  had  made  out  a  claim  to  the  peerage,  and 
would  be  entitled  to  the  honour  and  dignity  of  Baron 
Balfour  of  Burleigh  were  it  not  for  the  attainder  of  Robert, 
Lord  Balfour.  Subsequently,  however,  the  attainder  was 
removed  by  Act  of  Parliament  of  March  19,  1869. 
Mr.  Bruce  was  then  dead;  he  died  on  August  13,  1864. 
His  only  son,  Alexander  Hugh  Bruce,  who  had  succeeded 
to  the  estate  of  Kennet  on  the  death  of  his  father,  thus 
became  sixth  Baron  Balfour  of  Burleigh  in  the  Scottish 
peerage. 

Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  to  give  him  the  name  by 
which  he  is  best  known,  was  born  at  Kennet  in  1849.  He 
received  most  of  his  education  in  England,  proceeding 
from  Loretto  to  Eton,  whence  he  went  to  Oriel  College, 
Oxford.  At  Oxford  he  graduated  B.A.  with  honours,  in 
187 1,  and  the  following  year  he  proceeded  to  the  degree  of 
M.A.  In  1876  he  married  Lady  Catherine  Eliza,  daughter 
of  the  fifth  Earl  of  Aberdeen  and  sister  of  the  present  Earl. 
The  same  year  saw  him  elected  a  representative  peer  for 
Scotland,  and  since  then  he  has  been  re-elected  for  each 
successive  Parliament.  His  lordship  has  been  a  member  of 
a  large  number  of  Royal  Commissions,  attention  having 
been  drawn  while  he  was  still  quite  a  young  man  to  his 
qualifications  for  such  duties.  He  was  a  member  of  the 
Factory  Commission,  and,  while  it  would  be  superfluous 
here  to  give  a  detailed  list  of  all  the  others  with  which  he 
has  been  connected,  it  may  be  recalled  that  he  was  Chair- 
man of  the  Scottish  Educational  Endowment  Commission 
(1882-90),  of  the  Welsh  Sunday  Closing  Commission  (1889- 
90),  and  of  the  Food  Supply  in  War  Time  Commission  of 
last  year.  From  1886  to  1889  he  was  a  Lord-in-Waiting  to 
the  late  Queen  Victoria;  from  i888  to  1892  he  was 
Secretary  to  the  Board  of  Trade  ;  and  when  the  Unionist 
Government  returned  to  office  in  1895  he  was  appointed 
Secretary  of  State  for  Scotland  with  a  seat  in  the  Cabinet. 
The  duties  of  that  high  office  he  discharged  for  eight  years 
with  conspicuous  ability  and  great  acceptance  to  his  fellow- 
countrymen.  Indeed,  it  is  doubtful  whether  there  has  been 
so  popular  a  holder  of  the  office  since  it  was  created.  The 
announcement  of  his  retirement  last  year  was  received  with 
general  regret;  in  fact,  there  need  be  nothing  invidious 
in  saying  that,  so  far  as  Scotland  was  concerned,  of  the 
various  resignations  which  then  took  place,  his  excited  the 
greatest  amount  of  regret.  It  would  be  out  of  place  here 
to  touch  upon  anything  which  might  savour  of  politics. 
It  is  but  fair,  however,  to  say  that  Lord  Balfour's  resignation 
afforded  an  additional  proof  of  his  keen  sense  of  honour, 
and  was  so  regarded  by  all  parties,  whether  agreeing  with  or 
differing  from  him. 

In  1892  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  became  a  member  of 
the  Privy  Council,  and  in  1901  His  Majesty  conferred  upon 
him  the  dignity  of  Knight  of  the  Thistle.  Of  the  various 
other  honours  conferred  upon  his  lordship  it  may  be 
sufficient  to  note  that  of  Lord  Rector  of  Edinburgh 
University,  which  he  held  for  the  usual  triennial  period,  and 
that  of  Chancellor  of  the  University  of  St.  Andrews,  which 
he  has  held  since  1900. 

It  is  with  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  as  a  Churchman 
that  we  have  to  deal  with  more  particularly  here.  The 
same  vigour  and  zeal  which  his  lordship  displayed  in  the 
service  of  the  State  has  been  exhibited  in  the  service  of  the 


Church.  Allusion  has  already  been  made  to  the  influence 
of  his  parents  in  his  boyhood.  It  is  a  testimony  to  the 
depth  and  to  the  abiding  character  of  that  influence  that, 
although  he  was  only  fifteen  years  old  when  his  father 
passed  away,  and  although  he  received  his  education  in  an 
atmosphere  which,  to  say  the  least,  was  hardly  congenial  to 
the  cultivation  of  the  spirit  of  Presbyterianism,  he  returned 
from  Oxford  not  only  loyal  to  the  Church  of  his  fathers, 
but  with  the  spirit  strong  in  him  to  serve  her.  While  it 
would  be  idle  to  pretend  that  he  had  not  been  affected  by 
his  English  education  and  environment,  it  would  almost 
appear  as  if  he  had  been  benefited  by  the  impressions  he 
received.  In  the  first  place,  he  had  been  strongly  impressed 
by  the  high  wall  which  divided  Churchmen  and  Noncon- 
formists south  of  the  Border.  The  divisions  there  struck 
him  as  much  more  acute  than  in  his  native  country.  One 
result  of  this  has  been  that  throughout  his  life  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh  has  strenuously  sought  to  avoid  any  importation 
to  Scotland  of  questions  which  might  cause  such  bitterness 
as  exists  south  of  the  Tweed  between  Church  and  Chapel. 
But  there  was  another  thing.  Returning  to  Scotland,  he 
found  three  Presbyterian  bodies  all  closely  alike  in  outward 
appearance  in  a  great  many,  if  not  indeed  most,  points — each 
professing  the  same  creed  and  following  the  same  methods 
of  Church  government.  The  services  were  pretty  much  the 
same  in  the  Churches  of  all  three  bodies.  The  question 
impressed  itself  upon  his  mind— Why  should  there  be 
three  ?  At  this  time  the  former  negotiations  for  union 
between  the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  were 
in  progress,  and  these  served  to  impress  still  more 
strongly  upon  him  the  question  to  which  I  have  referred. 
When  the  opportunity  offered  itself  of  entering  the  service 
of  his  Church,  he  did  so  in  a  spirit  of  frank  friendliness 
to  all  the  Presbyterian  Churches,  seeing  in  his  own  mind 
no  reason  why  they  should  be  three.  Never  has  there 
been  the  least  hostility  to  the  dissenting  Presbyterian 
Churches  in  the  mind  of  Lord  Balfour — such  a  feeling 
would  indeed  be  unworthy  of  his  father's  son.  Of  course 
he  has  a  preference  for  his  own  Church  :  no  one  expects 
otherwise.  He  has  ever  been  loyal  to  her  and  to  her  prin- 
ciples. She  is  to  him  the  National  Church  of  his  country, 
his  father's  Church,  and  his  own  Church.  But  to  realise 
Lord  Balfour's  position  it  is  necessary  to  recognise  that  the 
dominant  feeling  and  desire  within  is  to  serve  and  to 
advance  Presbyterianism. 

In  1874  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  who  was  then  twenty- 
five  years  of  age,  was  ordained  an  elder,  and  was  sent  to  the 
General  Assembly.  It  was  the  year  in  which  patronage  was 
abolished  in  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  the  old  Act  of 
Queen  Anne,  which  had  been  the  cause  of  so  much  mischief, 
repealed.  Looking  to  the  circumstances  connected  with 
his  father's  final  appearance  in  the  Assembly,  there  was 
something  a  little  remarkable,  and  even  suggestive,  in  the 
fact  that  his  lordship's  first  appearance  as  a  member  of 
that  venerable  body  was  coincident  with  the  abolition  of 
patronage.  But  it  is  proper  to  mention  that  this  was 
nothing  more  than  an  accidental  coincidence.  It  is  not 
correct  to  say  that  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh,  in  resuming 
that  connection  with  the  Courts  of  the  Church  of  Scotland 
which  his  father  so  long  and  so  honourably  maintained 
prior  to  1843,  ^^s  impelled  or  even  influenced  by  the  repeal 
of  the  Act  in  question.  Not  that  there  need  be  any  dubiety 
as  to  his  lordship's  opinion  of  that  Act.  He  holds,  that  of 
the  many  secessions  from  the  Church  of  Scotland  which 
took  place,  "leading  up  to  the  great  calamity  of  1843," 
nearly  all  were  in  one  way  or  another  connected  with  the 
Act  of  Queen-  Anne,  "  which  wrongfully  imposed  an  alien 
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law  of  patronage  upon  the  Church."  And  there  can  be 
little  doubt  in  the  mind  of  any  one  conversant  with  his 
lordship's  enlightened  views  as  to  ecclesiastical  affairs  in 
Scotland,  that  if  it  was  not  the  abolition  of  this  "  alien  law  " 
which  made  his  entry  to  the  General  Assembly  possible,  at 
least  the  changed  conditions  in  the  Church  had  much  to  do 
(although  the  influence  in  this  respect  may  not  have  been 
consciously  realised)  in  making  him  throw  his  soul  into  her 
work  as  he  has  done  for  the  past  thirty  years.  Since  1874 
he  has  sat  in  the  General  Assembly  as  a  representative  elder 
every  year. 

For  the  past  twenty-two  years  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh 
has  been  a  convener  of  the  Church  Interests  Committee  of 
the  Church  of  Scotland — a  post  to  which  he  was  first 
appointed  by  the  General  Assembly  of  1882.  It  is  his 
work  in  connection  with  this  committee — a  work  in  which 
he  was  long  associated  with  Dr.  MacGregor,  of  St. 
Cuthbert's — that  has,  perhaps,  bulked  most  largely  in  the 
public  eye,  so  far  as  ecclesiastical  affairs  are  concerned. 
To  some  persons  it  may,  possibly,  at  first  glance,  appear 
a  little  curious  that  one  with  the  catholicity  and  the  wide 
Presbyterian  sympathies  of  his  lordship  should  be  so  closely 
and  so  prominently  identified  with  the  defence  and  the 
maintenance  of  those  privileges  which  belong  exclusively  to 
one  section  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism.  But,  in  fairness 
to  his  lordship,  there  must  be  kept  in  mind  not  only  his 
personal  loyalty  to  the  Church  of  Scotland,  but  also  his 
devotion  to  her  as  the  Mother-Church,  and  his  belief  in  her 
future  as  a  rallying  centre  of  divided  Presbyterianism. 
He  has  fought  strenuously  in  the  past  against  disestablish- 
ment, and  it  would  be  doing  him  an  injustice  to  imagine 
for  a  moment  that  he  is  not  prepared  to  do  battle  again, 
should  the  occasion  arise.  And  this  also  must  ever  be 
remembered  :  it  would  be  difficult  indeed  to  find  one  more 
scrupulously  fair  in  his  dealings  with  opponents,  or  more 
generous  in  allowing  full  weight  to  their  arguments.  A 
"  bonny  fechter "  in  every  sense,  he  uses  no  poisoned 
weapons.  The  wounds  sustained  do  not  rankle  ;  they  heal 
speedily.  Opponents  he  may  have,  but  enemies  never. 
You  do  not  find  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  imputing 
motives.  Alluding  to  the  allegation  that  the  union  between 
the  Free  and  United  Presbyterian  Churches  was  mainly 
gone  about  to  secure  what  the  Americans  call  a  "  jumping- 
off  ground "  for  an  attack  upon  the  position  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland,  his  lordship  took  occasion  at  the 
last  General  Assembly  to  declare  that  he  had  never  said 
that,  and  never  believed  it.  The  speeches  in  which  he 
submits  the  reports  of  the  Church  Interests  Committee 
are  invariably  among  the  leading  features  of  the  Assembly 
and  draw  a  full  house.  They  are  distinguished  by  two 
characteristics,  apart  from,  and  in  addition  to,  their 
eminently  business-like  qualities.  In  the  first  place,  they 
are  pervaded  by  Lord  Balfour's  love  for  his  Church, 
and  his  devotion  to  her  interests.  And  they  are  also 
stamped  with  his  lofty  aspirations  after  a  Presbyterianism 
which,  if  not  united  in  incorporating  bonds,  would  at 
least  be  divided  as  it  now  is.  For,  in  this  connection  it 
is  worthy  to  note  that  his  lordship  does  not  dwell  in  the 
clouds.  He  told  the  last  General  Assembly  that  he  flattered 
himself  he  was  neither  an  enthusiast  nor  a  fool.  No  one 
would  dream  of  his  lordship  in  the  latter  capacity,  although 
there  is  really  no  reason  why  he  should  have  repudiated  so 
warmly  the  idea  of  being  an   enthusiast.     Enthusiasm  he 


undoubtedly  pos.sesses  in  an  eminent  degree,  and  it  is  to 
his  honour  that  it  is  so ;  but  that  enthusta.<m  is  qualified 
and  characterised  by  common  sense.  It  was  this  quality 
that  led  him  to  perceive  and  to  say,  even  before  the 
present  crisis  had  arisen,  that  an  immediate,  formal 
approach  for  union  Ixjtween  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  United  Free  Church  would  be  out  of  place,  would 
be  certainly  useless,  and  possibly  even  mischievous.  That 
has  not  prevented  him,  however,  from  urging  very  strongly 
the  desirability  of  co-operation  in  various  matters,  such  as 
foreign  missions,  social  reform,  theological  education,  and 
the  planting  of  new  churches. 

It  is  characteristic  of  Lord  Balfour  of  Burleigh  that  he 
takes  a  very  active  interest  in  the  Aged  and  Infirm  Ministers' 
Fund  of  the  Church.  He  has  been  convener  for  a  number 
of  years  of  the  Committee  in  charge  of  this  Fund,  and  has 
often  and  eloquently  pleaded  its  claims.  But  while  there 
are,  necessarily,  certain  schemes  with  which  his  lordship  is 
more  conspicuously  identified  than  others,  there  is  nothing 
in  connection  with  the  work  and  welfare  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland  which  fails  to  draw  forth  his  .sympathy  or  to  find  in 
him  a  warm  supporter.  In  the  work  of  the  General  As- 
sembly he  takes  a  close  interest,  following  its  deliberations 
with  careful  attention.  His  commanding  figure  is  familiar 
at  Assembly  meetings ;  no  man,  indeed,  is  better  known. 
While  impatient  of  those  trivialities  which,  for  some  reason 
(difficult  to  understand),  seem  at  times  to  cause  a  good  deal 
of  excitement  in  ecclesiastical  courts,  he  ever  exhibits  a 
keen  concern  for  all  matters  of  real  importance.  His 
appearance  in  debate  is  always  welcome,  for  he  seldom  fails 
to  give  shrewd  and  statesmanlike  advice.  It  is  highly 
significant  of  his  interest  in  Church  work  and  ecclesiastical 
affairs  that  the  onerous  duties  resting  upon  his  shoulders 
when  he  was  Secretary  for  Scotland  and  a  member  of  the 
Cabinet  did  not  prevent  him  from  appearing  at  the  General 
Assembly,  and  taking  a  share  in  its  deliberations. 

Lord  Balfour's  speech  at  Stirling  shows  that  he  shares 
the  dread  which  many  persons  have  that  recent  events 
may  magnify  and  increase  the  Presbyterian  divisions  in 
Scotland — divisions  which  he  rightly  regards  as  a  scandal. 
That  he  would  be  willing  to  give  his  services,  if  requested, 
to  bring  about  a  settlement,  appears  to  be  evident,  although, 
very  naturally  and  very  properly,  he  has  made  no  offer.  It 
will  be  to  the  interest  of  both  parties  if  they  can  secure 
the  help  and  guidance  of  a  Scotsman  who  possesses  such 
ripe  experience,  and  enjoys  so  large  a  measure  of  the  con- 
fidence of  his  Presbyterian  fellow-countrymen  as  Lord  Balfour 
of  Burleigh.  There  is  something  peculiarly  applicable  to 
the  present  circumstances  in  the  spirit  of  the  words  with 
which  his  lordship  closed  a  speech  which  he  delivered  at 
last  General  Assembly.  "  I,  for  one,"  he  said,  "venture  to 
hope  that  through  co-operation,  through  mutual  help,  the 
mistrust  of  the  past  may  even  yet  give  place  to  the  confidence 
of  the  future.  I  hope  that,  at  any  rate,  under  the  guidance 
of  the  Holy  Spirit  we  may  try  as  we  have  never  tried  before 
to  look  more  at  the  points  of  agreement  and  less  at  the 
points  of  difference ;  that  we  may  learn  to  take  each  other 
at  our  best  instead  of  at  our  worst ;  and  that,  in  conse- 
quence, the  Christianity  of  Scotland  may  flow  in  a  broader 
channel  and  in  a  deeper  stream  than  is  the  case  at  the 
present  time."  In  which  aspiration  every  true  Scotsman 
will  join  with  a  heartfelt  "Amen." 

A.  Ireland  Robertson. 


Be  ye  not  troubled  above  measure,  Beloved  in  the 
Lord  Jesus  !  Remain  constant  in  the  truth,  and  He  Who 
of  His  mercy  sent  me,  conducted  me,  and  prospered  the 
work    in    my    hand    against    Satan,    will    provide    for    you 


abundantly,  when  either  my  blood  shall  water  the  doctrine 
taught  by  me,  or  He  of  His  mercy  otherwise  provides  to 
put  an  end  to  this  my  battle.— Knox's  Last  Will  and 
Testament. 
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Knox  as  viewed  by  his  Contemporaries — and  Others 

His  Honesty  and  Godliness 
I  have  that  opinion  of  John  Knox's  honesty  and  godli- 
ness that  he  will  not  disdain  to  hear  better  reasons,  nor  be 
loth  to  be  taught  in  anything  he  m\sseth.^o/tn  Aylmer, 
Bishop  of  London,  in  imswer  to  Knox's  "First  Blast  against 
the  Monstrous  Regiment  \Govcrn?nent'\  of  Women"  1559. 

His  Faith,  Constancy,  and  Patience 

You,  my  most  affectionate  brother  Knox,  both  England 
and  Germany,  but  especially  our  brotherly  agreement  in  the 
doctrine  of  Christ  our  Lord,  have  bound  to  me.  For  there 
is  no  one  who  does  not  praise,  admire,  and  welcome  your 
faith,  constancy,  and  patience,  proved  as  they  are  by  so 
many  troubles,  so  great  persecution,  and  long  and  grievous 
exile. — John  Bale,  Bishop  of  Ossory,  writing  to  Knox,  1558. 

Prevailed   against   the   Bulls   of  Bashan 

The  notable  and  comfortable  exposition  of  Master  John 
Knox  upon  the  fourth  of  Matthew  is  a  seal  of  his  godly 
and  wonderful  labours,  carrying  in  the  forehead  thereof 
what  an  heroical  and  bold  spirit  he  was,  how  faithfully  and 
constantly  he  stood  for  the  glorious  truth  of  Jesus  Christ ; 
and  how  mightily,  in  the  end,  after  many  and  tedious 
troubles,  persecutions,  and  calamities,  God  gave  him  yet  a 
victory,  so  that  he  prevailed  against  all  those  bulls  of  Bashan. — 
John  Field,  a  leader  among  the  Elizabethan  Puritans,  1583. 

His   Piety  and  Noble   Genius 
I  know  not  if  God  ever  lodged  greater  piety  or  a  more 
noble  genius  in  a  frail  and  feeble  body. — Thomas  Smeton, 
Principal  of  the  University  of  Glasgoiv,  1579. 

A  Holy  Man 
Knox  was  a  galley  slave.  The  master  of  the  galley  was 
glad  to  be  rid  of  him  ;  because  he  never  had  good  success 
so  long  as  he  kept  that  holy  man  in  slavery,  whom  also, 
when  in  danger  of  tempest,  he,  though  an  arrant  Papist, 
would  desire  to  commend  him  and  his  galley  to  God  in  his 
prayers. — T.  Staple  ton  and  Martiall,  tzvo  Popish  heretics, 
confuted  by  William  Fulke,  D.D.,  Master  of  Pembroke 
Hall,  Cambridge,  1580. 

A  "Crafty  Little  Fox" 

That  crafty  little  fox,  John  Knox  of  Scotland  ! — Peter 
Victor  Cajetan  Palma,  a  Jesuit  priest. 

Managed  Men's  Souls  as  he  Wished 

During  the  Pastor  Delaporte's  absence,  the  elders  of  the 
presche  of  Dieppe  continued  their  prayers  and  public  reading 
of  the  Scripture  there,  each  in  his  own  quarter  and  in  secret. 
But  the  minister,  John  Knox,  a  Scotsman  by  nation,  and 
a  great  enemy  of  the  Catholic  Church,  from  which  he  had 
apostatised,  arrived  in  this  town  on  the  19th  of  February, 
1559,  according  to  our  reckoning.  This  man,  who  was 
audacious  and  learned,  and  (as  Florimonde  de  Raimond, 
liv.  6,  chap,  xvi.,  says)  factious,  and  so  eloquent  that  he 
managed  men's  souls  as  he  wished,  having  preached  at 
Dieppe  during  six  or  Seven  weeks,  made  such  great  progress 
and  increased  the  number  of  perverts  so  greatly  that  they 
had  the  hardihood  to  go  to  sermon  in  full  day  ! — Anti- 
ijuities  and  Chronicles  of  Dieppe  l>y  David  Asseline,  Roman 
Catholic  priest,  vol.  i.  p.  283. 

God's  Chief  Instrument 
Knox  was  a  man  endowed  with  rare  gifts,  and  a  chief 
instrument  that  God  used  for  the  work  of  these  times. — 
John  Spottiswood  (1565-1639),  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews 
and  Lord  Chancellor  of  Scotland. 

Milton's  Tribute 

Knox,  the  Reformer  of  a  kingdom.  .  .  .  That  great 
man. — John  Milton,  in  the  "  Areopagitica,  a  Plea  for  the 
Liberty  of  Unlicensed  Printing." 

An  Old  Hebrew  Prophet 

The  primary  characteristic  of  a  hero,  that  he  is  sincere, 
applies  emphatically  to  Knox.  It  is  not  denied  anywhere 
that  this,  whatever  might  be  his  other  qualities  or  faults, 
is  among  the  truest  of  men.  An  old  Hebrew  prophet  in 
the  guise  of  an  Edinburgh  minister  of  the  sixteenth  century  ! 
— Carlyle,  in  "Heroes  a7id  Hero- Worship." 


His  Personal  Appearance 

IN  stature  he  was  slightly  under  the  middle  height,  of  well- 
knit  and  graceful  figure,  with  shoulders  somewhat  broad, 
longish  fingers,  head  of  moderate  size,  hair  black,  complexion 
somewhat  dark,  and  general  appearance  not  unpleasing. 

In  his  stern  and  severe  countenance  there  was  a  natural 
dignity  and  majesty  not  without  a  certain  grace,  and  in 
anger  there  was  an  air  of  command  on  his  brow.  Under  a 
somewhat  narrow  forehead  his  brows  stood  out  in  a  slight 
ridge  over  his  ruddy  and  slightly  swelling  cheeks,  so  that 
his  eyes  seemed  to  retreat  into  his  head.  The  colour  of  his 
eyes  was  bluish  grey,  their  glance  keen  and  animated.  His 
face  was  rather  long;  his  nose  of  more  than  ordinary  length ; 
the  mouth  large;  the  lips  full,  the  upper  a  little  thicker  than 
the  lower  ;  his  beard  black  mingled  with  grey,  a  span  and  a 
half  long,  and  moderately  thick. — Sir  Peter  Young  (tutor  to 
James  VL.),  'writing  in  Latin  to  Theodore  Beza  from  Edin- 
burgh on  November  13,  1579.  This  most  interesting  letter 
was  recently  discovered  by  Dr.  Hume  Broivn. 

The  Light  of  Scotland 
.  .  .  This  man  of  God,  the  light  of  Scotland,  the  comfort 
of  the  Church  within  the  same,  the  mirror  of  godliness,  and 
patron  and  example  to  all  true  ministers  in  purity  of  life, 
soundnessof  doctrine,  and  boldness  in  reproving  wickedness; 
and  one  that  cared  not  for  the  favour  of  men,  how  great 
soever  they  were. — Liichard  Bannatyne  (Knox's  secretary). 

A  Great  Personality 

I  assure  you  the  voice  of  this  one  man,  John  Knox,  is 
able  in  one  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us  than  five  hundred 
trumpets  continually  blustering  in  our  ears. — Thomas 
Randolph,  the  English  Ambassador,  in  a  letter  to  Sir  William 
Cecil  ( afterivards  Lord  Burghley),  Queen  Elizabeth's  Chief 
Secretary  of  State,   1561. 

"He  ruleth  the  Roost" 
John  Knox  thundereth  out  of  the  pulpit.     He  ruleth 
the  roost,  and  of  him    all    men   stand   in    fear. —  Thomas 
Randolph  to  Sir  Nicolas  Throckmorton,  English  Ambassador 
at  Paris,  1561. 

A  Man  of  Wit  and  Learning 

Alas  that  our  brother  Knox  could  not  bear  with  our 
Book  of  Common  Prayer  !  Matters  against  which,  although, 
I  grant,  a  man,  as  he  is,  of  wit  and  learning,  may  find  to 
make  apparent  reasons,  but  I  suppose  he  cannot  be  able 
soundly  to  disprove  by  God's  Word.  .  .  .  Surely  Master 
Knox  is,  in  my  mind,  a  man  of  much  good  learning,  and 
of  an  earnest  zeal.- — Nicholas  Ridley,  Bishop  of  London, 
writing  to  Dr.  Edmund  Grindall  (afterwards  Archbishop  of 
Canterbury),  1555. 

"A  Runagate  Scot" 
A  runagate  Scot  (John  Knox)  did  take  away  the  adora- 
tion or  worshipping  of  Christ  in  the  Sacrament ;  by  whose 
procurement  that  heresy  [the  Declaration  on  kneeling  at  the 
end  of  the  Communion  Service  in  the  Book  of  Common 
Prayer]  was  put  into  the  last  Communion  Book.  So  much 
prevailed  that  one  man's  authority  at  that  time ! — Dr. 
Weston,  Prolocutor,  Oxford  University,  in  dispute  with 
Bishop  Latimer  at  Oxford,   1554. 

A  Pious  Preacher 
Some  disputes  have  arisen  within  these  few  days  among 
the  Bishops  in  consequence  of  a  sermon  by  a  pious  preacher 
[John  Knox],  chaplain  to  the  Duke  of  Northumberland, 
preached  by  him  before  the  King  and  Council,  in  which  he 
inveighed  with  great  freedom  against  kneeling  at  the  Lord's 
Supper,  which  is  still  retained  here  in  England.  This  good 
man,  however,  a  Scotsman  by  nation,  has  so  wrought  upon 
the  minds  of  many,  that  we  may  hope  some  good  to  the 
Church  will  at  length  arise  from  it,  which  I  earnestly 
implore  the  Lord  to  grant.— ;/(5/?«  Utenhovius,  ivriting  to 
Henry  Bullinger,  in  Latin,  from  London,  October  12,  1552. 

Beza's  Tribute 
We  have  been  afflicted  beyond  belief  by  the  death  of 
Master  Knox;  for  the  death  of  good  men  always  appears  pre- 
mature.— Theodore  Beza,  7vriting  to  Andrew  Melville,  1573. 
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By    Rev.    JAMES    STALKER,    D.D. 

IV/iat  J  have  been  to  my  country,  although  this  unthankful  a^e  will  not  know,  yet  ages  to  come 
will  be  compelled  to  bear  witness  to  the  truth.~}OHS  Knox. 


THE  quatercentenary  of  the  birtli  of  John  Knox,  the 
Scottish  Reformer,  falls  to  be  celebrated  next  year,  he 
having  been  born  at  or  near  Haddington,  some  twenty  miles 
to  the  east  of  Edinburgh,  in  1505.  Not  only  will  the  event 
attract  the  attention  of  his  countrymen  and  of  multitudes  of 
persons  of  Scottish  descent  in  the  Colonies  and  the  United 
States  of  America,  but  it  will  excite  widespread  sympathy 
in  all  parts  of  the  world  where  the  heroes  of  the  Reformation 
are  remembered  with  re- 
verence ;  and,  therefore, 
we  think  it  well  to  pre- 
pare the  public  mind  by 
recalling  the  outstanding 
features  of  his  career. 

It  chanced  to  the  pre- 
sent writer  to  be  in  Ger- 
many, a  few  years  ago, 
when  a  similar  celebration 
took  place  of  the  birth  of 
Luther.  The  Emperor 
William,  the  hero  of  the 
Franco-Prussian  war  and 
a  man  of  deeply  religious 
character,  being  then  on 
the  throne,  called  upon 
his  Protestant  subjects, 
by  imperial  edict,  to  bring 
to  mind  the  character 
and  life  of  the  greatest  of 
the  Germans ;  and  his 
son,  then  Crown  Prince, 
afterwards  to  be  the  ill- 
fated  Emperor  Frederick, 
attended  in  person  the 
principal  celebration  at 
Wittenberg,  where  he  laid 
the  foundation-stone  of  a 
new  church  erected  in 
honour  of  the  occasion, 
and  delivered  a  speech 
which  attracted  unusual 
attention  throughout  the 
empire.  Orators  from  far 
and  near  expatiated  on 
every      aspect      of     the 

German  Reformer's  personality  and  work  ;  and  the  tale  was 
taken  up  all  over  the  Fatherland  in  local  gatherings.  In 
some  towns  the  celebration  took  the  form  of  reproductions 
of  scenes  from  the  life  of  the  sixteenth  century  by  school 
children  or  trades  processions  ;  and  a  powerful  play  on  the 
life  of  Luther  was  acted  in  scores  of  theatres.  Happily 
the  excitement  did  not  end  in  words  or  spectacular  effects  : 


JOHN     K\(i\     IN     MK     i    vM.'    WILKIKS    UNFINI.SHED    SKKTCH 
"KNOX    DISPENSING  THE  SACRAMENT  AT  CALDER   HOUSE,   1556 


it  proved  to  be  the  starting-point  of  much-needed  eflbrts,  in 
which  the  present  Empress  has  taken  a  conspicuous  jjart,  to 
provide  additional  church  accommodation,  especially  in  the 
great  cities ;  and  in  all  German  works  on  Recent  Church 
History  the  Luther  quatercentenary  is  mentioned  as  an 
event  of  historical  importance. 

Whether  the  Scottish  celebrations  may  be  on  a  corre- 
sponding scale  or  may  be  equally  successful  remains  to  be 

seen.  Perhaps  the  Ger- 
mans have  a  genius  for 
such  festivities  in  which 
we  are  defective.  But, 
at  all  events,  the  character 
and  career  of  the  Scottish 
Reformerwill  receivefresh 
illumination  ;  the  young 
will  be  familiarised  with 
the  features  of  his  re- 
markable history  ;  and  it 
will  be  recognised  by  the 
whole  community  that  his 
ideals  are  not  yet  ex 
hausted.  It  is  as  a  con- 
tribution to  the  awakening 
of  the  public  mind  to  the 
historical  interest  of  the 
approaching  year  that  this 
number  is  chiefly  devoted 
to  this  subject;  and  we 
shall  now  attempt  to  pass 
in  review  the  different 
characters  in  which  John 
Knox  is  worthy  of  re- 
membrance. 

I. — The  Reformer 

No  better  preparation 
for  understanding  and  ap- 
preciating the  work  of 
John  Knox  could  be 
found  than  a  study  of  the 
works  of  two  Scottish 
jjoets,  William  Dunbar 
and  Sir  Uavid  Lindsay — 
the  one  of  whom  was  born 
forty  years  before  Knox,  while  the  other,  though  his  senior 
by  a  few  years,  was  for  fifty  years  his  contemporary.  In 
their  writings  there  is  conveyed  an  impression — to  a  large 
extent  involuntary,  but  on  this  account  all  the  more  pro- 
found—  of  the  corruption  of  the  age  and  of  the  barbarous 
and  degraded  stage  from  which  Scottish  life  required  to  be 
lifted  up,  which  can  never  be  forgotten.     In  no  country  of 
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HADDINGTON    CHLklil    MHK     -LAMP   OF    LOTHIAN  'J 
AND  GIFFORDGATE,    1693 

Europe  had  the  Papal  system  displayed  its  genius  with  more 
deplorable  results.  Of  course  the  Pope  was  the  supreme 
authority  in  matters  of  faith  and  morals ;  and  the  wealth  of 
the  country  was  drained,  as  was  that  of  the  other  Catholic 
countries  of  Europe,  to  supply  the  rapacity  of  the  Roman 
Curia.  In  the  country  itself  the  hierarchy  was  established 
on  a  magnificent  scale,  the  soil  being  to  an  extraordinary 
extent  in  its  hands,  and 
the  coin  of  the  realm  flow- 
ing into  its  coffers.  The 
higher  clergy  were  nobles, 
occupied  with  the  manage- 
ment of  their  property  or 
with  affairs  of  state,  but, 
as  a  rule,  making  religion 
the  least  of  their  concerns. 
The  grossest  simony  pre- 
vailed in  the  filling  up  of 
offices,  and  it  is  extra- 
ordinary how  many  of  the 
highest  ecclesiastical  posi- 
tions were  held  by  the 
illegitimate  sons  of  kings 
and  nobles.  At  the  oppo- 
site end  of  the  scale 
swarmed  a  countless  army 
of  monks  and  nuns,  who 
devoured  the  country  like  locusts.  The  most  respectable 
portion  of  the  ecclesiastical  establishment  was  formed  by 
parish  priests,  but  these  were  grossly  ignorant,  and  the 
instruction  of  the  people,  either  by  the  catechizing  of 
the  young  or  by  preaching  from  the  pulpit,  had  fallen 
into  a  state  of  shameful  neglect.  Instead  of  teaching 
the  people,  the  clergy  discharged  what  they  considered 
their  duty  by  the  observance  of  a  round  of  rites  and 
ceremonies,  such  as  saints'  days,  pilgrimages,  and  the 
like ;  but  the  culminating  act  of  worship  was  the  Mass, 
which  was  celebrated  in  a  foreign  tongue.  Every  time  it 
was  celebrated  the  miracle  of  transubstantiation  was  believed 
to  take  place  under  the  hand  of  the  officiating  priest,  a  sacri- 
fice was  supposed  to  be  offered  on  behalf  of  the  living  and  the 
dead,  and  the  multitude  knelt  in  worship  of  the  God  present 
in  the  wafer.  But  the  worst  phase  of  the  corruption  of  the 
times  was  one  on  which  it  is  impossible  to  dwell,  though  it 
figured  more  conspicuously  than  any  other  among  the  causes 
which  at  last  led  to  the  revolt  of  Europe.  This  was  the 
prevalence  of  sins  against  the  Seventh  Commandment. 
The  clergy  had  pledged  themselves  by  their  vows  to 
chastity,  and  the  wedded  life  was  disparaged  as  inferior  to 
that  of  the  monastery  ;  but  such  professions  had  become  a 
scandal  and  a  laughing-stock.  The  higher  ecclesiastics 
lived  in  open  sin,  marrying  their  daughters  to  the  highest 


LOCHLEVEN  CASTLE 

The  scene  of  Knox's  third  interview  with  Queen  Mary  on  April  13  and  14,  1563. 
"Mary  exerted  all  her  splendid  powers  of  fascination,  and  although  Knox  yielded 
nothing,  they  parted  on  friendly  terms.'" — Charles  J.  Guthrie. 


in  the  land  and  legitimising  their  sons  by  regular 
actions  in  the  courts  of  law.  What  must  have  been 
the  condition  of  the  inferior  clergy  may  easily  be 
inferred  ;  and  the  swarms  of  ignorant  and  ill-disci- 
plinedi  friars  endangered  the  virtue  of  every  house- 
hold in  the  land. 

Of  the  condition  of  the  country,  and  especially 
of  the  Church,  Knox  had  in  his  youth,  when  the  eye 
that  surveys  the  world  is  at  its  keenest,  ample  means 
of  information.  Haddington,  where  he  was  brought 
up,  was  very  near  the  centre  of  things ;  and  it  con- 
tained two  monasteries,  one  abbey,  three  churches, 
and  three  chapels ;  one  of  the  churches  being  so 
conspicuous  an  object  in  the  landscape  as  to  receive 
the  name  of  the  Lamp  of  Lothian,  while  the  monastic 
establishments  were  of  extraordinary  extent  and  magnifi- 
cence. After  being  educated  at  the  high  school  of  his 
native  town,  he  passed  to  the  University  of  Glasgow,  to 
be  under  the  tuition  of  John  Major,  the  most  celebrated 
professor  of  the  time;  and  here  again  he  had  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  ever  before  his  eyes,  Glasgow  being  the  seat 
of  an  archbishopric.     In  due  course  he  became  a  priest; 

and  for  many  years  he 
disappears  entirely  from 
view.  But  it  is  certain 
that  during  those  years  .  of 
obscurity  his  eyes  were 
open ;  because,  when  at 
length  he  came  forth  into 
visibility,  he  at  once  spoke 
and  acted  like  one  per- 
fectly convinced.  In  his 
very  first  public  utterance 
he  said,  "  I  no  more  doubt 
that  your  Roman  Kirk  is 
the  synagogue  of  Satan, 
and  the  head  thereof,  called 
the  Pope,  the  Man  of  Sin 
of  whom  the  Apostle 
speaks,  than  I  doubt  that 
Jesus  Christ  suffered  by 
the  procurement  of  the 
visible  Kirk  of  Jerusalem.  Yea,  I  offer  myself  to  prove 
the  Roman  Church  this  day  further  degenerate  from 
the  purity  which  was  in  the  days  of  the  Apostles  than 
was  the  Church  of  the  Jews  from  the  ordinance  given 
by  Moses  when  they  consented  to  the  innocent  death  of 
Jesus    Christ."      And,    in    repeating   the    same    statement 


BERWICK  PARISH  CHURCH 

Here  Knox  preached  for  two  years,  being  appointed  to  the  position  by  the 
English  Privy  Council,  with  the  sanction  of  Archbishop  Cranmer  aiid  the  Pro- 
tector Somerset. 
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eleven  years  later,  in  an  Appellation  to  the  Nobility  of 
Scotland,  he  added  ;  "  The  pride,  ambition,  envy,  excess, 
fraud,  spoil,  oppression,  murder,  filthy  life  and  incest,  that 
is  used  and  maintained  amongst  that  rabble  of  priests, 
friars,  monks,  canons,  bishops,  and  cardinals  cannot  be 
expressed."  Testimonies  to  the  same  effect  abound  in 
every  part  of  his  writings. 

Knox  never  displays  any  of  those  dubieties  and  hesita- 
tions which  other  reformers  sometimes  manifested  in  attack- 
ing the  old  Church.  This  was  partly  because  he  came  late. 
He  belongs  not  to  the  first,  but  to  the  second  generation  of 
reformers.  Even  in  Scotland  there  were  reformers  before' 
him  ;  and,  in  the  first  volume  of  his  "  History  of  the  Refor- 
mation in  Scotland,"  he  has  lovingly  commemorated  them. 
Wycliffe's  opinions 
had  found  echoes  in 
the  North  ;  and  before 
Knox's  birth,  thirty 
inhabitants  of  Ayr- 
shire—the Lollards  of 
Kyle — were  tried  for 
heresy  and  narrowly 
escaped  with  their 
lives.  Patrick  Hamil- 
ton, who  had  imbibed 
the  doctrines  of  the 
Reformation  from  the 
German  Reformers  in 
their  own  country, 
suffered  martyrdom 
when  Knox  was  at 
college.  There  were 
other  martyrs  to  the 
cause ;  the  books  of 
the  foreign  Reformers 
were  smuggled  into 
the  country  by  mari- 
ners landing  at  Dundee 
and  Leith  ;  and  in 
1543,  before  Knox  was 
ever  heard  of,  liberty 
to  read  the  Scriptures 
was  extorted  by  the 
adherents  of  the  new 
opinions  from  the 
Scots  Parliament.  But 
the  most  notable  Re- 
former before  Knox 
was  George  Wishart, 
who,  after  a  career  of 
heroic  self  -  sacrifice 
and  faithful  testimony,  of  which  Dundee  was  the  principal 
scene,  perished  at  the  stake  on  March  12,  1546.  This 
event  took  place  at  St.  Andrews,  and  the  principal  author 
of  it  was  Cardinal  Beaton,  then  the  head  of  the  ecclesi- 
astical system  in  Scotland,  who  lounged  out  of  a  window 
in  his  palace  to  enjoy  the  martyr's  sufferings.  He  was  a 
typical  ecclesiastic  of  his  time — able,  ambitious,  worldly 
and  immoral.  But  he  paid  dearly  for  his  share  in  the 
martyrdom  of  Wishart ;  for  several  gentlemen  of  Fife, 
I  who  had  been  among  the  adherents  of  the  deceased, 
i  resolved  to  be  revenged,  and  on  May  29,  in  the  same 
'year,  they  captured  the  palace  of  the  Archbishop  and 
I  assassinated  its  owner,  after  which  they  shut  themselves  up 
]  in  the  Castle  of  St.  Andrews  and  for  months  defied  all  the 
'  efforts  of  the  Government  to  dislodge  them. 

It  was  in  connection   with  these  dramatic  events  that 


Thi<  the  only  authentic  portrait  of  Knox,  was  engraved  in  Theodore  Beat's  "  Icones,  published 
at  Geneva  in  1580.  Sir  Peter  Young  (tutor  to  James  VI.).  writing  in  Latin  to  Beia  from  Edinburgh 
on  November  13,  J57Q.  gave  a  most  interesting  description  of  Knox's  personal  app^rance,  and 
enclosed  a  portrait  of  the  Reformer  which  was  probably  the  "  Beza  '  likeness.  We  owe  the  discovery 
of  Sir  Peter  Young's  letter  to  the  industry  of  Dr.  Hume  Brown. 


Knox  first  emerged  into  public  notice.  The  last  place  in 
which  Wishart  preached  was  Haddington,  and  Knox  was 
among  his  auditors.  Whether  he  was  one  of  his  converts 
we  do  not  know,  no  account  having  come  down  to  us  of 
his  conversion.  But  at  all  events  he  identified  himself 
so  closely  with  the  preacher  as  to  carry  before  him  a 
two-handed  sword,  considered  necessary  for  his  protec- 
tion. Wishart  was  arrested  at  the  house  of  Ormistoun, 
where  Knox  was  at  the  time  acting  as  tutor ;  and  the 
disciple  would  have  gone  with  him  to  prison,  had  he  not 
dismissed  him  with  the  words :  "  Go  back  to  your  bairns 
[pupils] ;  one  is  sufficient  for  a  sacrifice."  After  the  execu- 
tion of  Wishart  and  the  murder  of  Beaton,  Knox  fell  under 
the  suspicion  of  the  ecclesiastical  authorities,  and  he  felt 

himself  to  be  in  such 
danger  that  he  joined 
the  outlaws  in  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews, 
who  without  delay 
appointed  him  their 
preacher. 

n.~The  Thinker 

The  general  im- 
pression about  Knox 
in  the  public  mind 
might  be  expressed 
by  saying  that  he  was 
Scotissimus  Scotorum — 
the  Scotchest  of  ihe 
Scots.  This  influenced 
Carlyle  so  much  as  to 
make  him  reject  the 
traditional  portraits  of 
the  Reformer  and  ac- 
cept, as  the  only 
authentic  one,  the 
Somerville  Portrait,  as 
it  is  called,  which 
represents  a  solid,  sen- 
sible, good  -  natured 
minister  in  a  clerical 
costume,  with  a  large 
white  collar  coming 
down  over  the  breast. 
But  it  has  been  proved 
by  Dr.  Hume  Brown, 
through  the  unearthing 
of  a  contemporary 
letter,  that  the  tradi- 
tional likeness  is  the 
genuine  one.  This  represents  him  as  having  a  French  or 
Swiss  rather  than  a  Scotch  face,  with  peculiarly  bright 
eyes  and  a  large  upper  lip ;  the  specialty,  however,  being 
a  copious,  flowing  and  well-kept  beard,  which  would  have 
made  him  a  marked  figure  in  any  generation.  On  one 
memorable  occasion  he  is  described  as  riding  on  a  trim 
gelding,  with  his  bands  of  taffety  fastened  with  golden  rings 
and  precious  stones.  This,  it  is  true,  is  from  the  pen  of  an 
enemy,  and  it  is  another  enemy  who  attributes  to  him  the 
affectation  of  an  Anglified  accent ;  but  neither  imputation 
would  have  been  made  had  Knox  been  a  simple,  home-bred 
Scot.  The  truth  is,  he  was  very  much  the  reverse ;  his  life 
being  so  arranged  by  Providence,  before  his  work  in  his 
native  country  had  much  more  than  begun,  that  he  should 
obtain  a  wide  experience  of  the  world  and  of  the  \-arious 
ranks  of  society ;  and  that,  in  the  years  when  his  opinions 
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ST.  NICHOLAS'  CHURCH,  NEWCASTLE 

Knox  was  appointed  preacher  at  this  church 
by  the  Privy  Council  in  1551. 
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The  extravagant  views  expressed  in  this  treatise  were  largely  the  result  of  the  persecu- 
tion of  Protestants  by  Mary  of  Guise,  Queen-Regent  of  Scotland  ;  her  daughter,  Mary 
Queen  of  Scots  ;  Mary  Tudor,  Queen  of  England  ("  The  Bloody  Mary  ") ;  and  Catharine 
de'  Medici,  Queen  of  France,  instigator  of  the  Massacre  of  St.  Bartholomew,  1572. 


were  assuming  their 
perfect  form,  he  should 
be  ill  close  contact 
with  not  a  few  of  the 
brightest  and  most 
prominent  spirits  of 
the  age. 

The  outlaws  of  the 
Castle  of  St.  Andrews 
had  at  length  to  suc- 
cumb to  military  force, 
brought  against  them 
by   sea  from   France ; 
and  to  that  country  they  were  carried  off  as  prisoners,  to 
be    immured    in    seaboard    cistles    or   committed    to    the 
galleys    on    the   Seine    or 
Loire.     The  latter  proved 
to  be  Knox's  fate,  and  for 
a  year  and  a  half  he  was 
a   galley    slave,    toiling    at 
the  oar  and  wincing  under 
the  lash  of  the  taskmaster. 
Once  the  ship  passed  up 
the  East  coast  of  Scotland, 
and  Knox,  who  happened 
to  be  unwell  at  the  time, 
had  his  attention  directed 
by  a  brother   Scot  to  the 
•distant  city  of  St.  Andrews. 
"  Yes,"  said  he  ;  "I  recog- 
nise it.     I  see  the  steeple 
of  that  place  where  God 
first  in  public  opened  my  mouth  to  His  glory  ;  and  I  am 
fully  persuaded,  how  weak  so  ever  I  now  appear,  that 
I  shall  not  depart  this  life  till  my  tongue  shall  glorify 
His  godly  name  in  the  same  place."     It  was  a  terrible 
■experience,  but  this  betrays  the  spirit  in  which  it  was 
borne.     There  is  good  reason  to  believe  that  it  greatly 
■deepened   his  spirituality,  and   especially    taught  him 
the  secrets  of  the  life  of  prayer.     At  any  rate,  he  then 
-acquired   the    French   tongue   in   a   school   that   was 
thorough  ;  and  this  was  not  only  to  be  of  great  use  to 
him  in  subsequent  life,  but    must   have   widened    his 
•culture  at  the  time. 

How  he  and  his  comrades  came  to  be  set  free  from 
confinement  is  not  known,  but  their  release  was  prob- 
ably due  to  the  intervention  of  Edward  VI.,  who  was 
■then  on  the  throne  of  England,  and  under  whose 
benignant  reign  Protestantism  was  making  far  faster 
advances  than  had  been  possible  under  his  father, 
Henry  VIII.  Cranmer,  who  had  been  restrained  at 
every  point  by  the  previous  King,  now  obtained  a 
free  hand  ;  and  one  of  his  means  for  forwarding  the 
good  work  was  to  invite  foreign  divines  to  come  over 
from  the  Continent  to  occupy  places  of  influence  in 
the  Church  and  the  universities.  In  pursuance  of  this 
policy  he  laid  hold  of  Knox,  who  was  now  at  liberty 
to  return  to  Scotland,  and  employed  him  as  a  preacher ; 
and  in  this  service  the  lattfer  remained  till  Edward  VI. 
died  and  Mary  Tudor  came  to  the  throne— that  is, 
horn  the  beginning  of  1549  to  the  end  of  1553  or  the 
•beginning  of  1554. 

His  first  appointment  was  at  Berwick  ;  but,  after  a 
year  spent  there,  he  was  transferred  to  Newcastle-on- 
Tyne,  where  the  scene  of  his  labours  is  still  to  be  seen 
■in  what  is  now  the  Cathedral  Church  of  St.  Nicholas. 
£ut  higher  promotion  awaited  him:    in   1552   he  was 


appointed  one  of  the  six  Royal 
Chaplains,  and  had  frequently  to 
preach  before  the  King  and  the 
court.  In  this  capacity  he  had  a 
hand  in  the  drawing-up  of  both 
the  Book  of  Common  Prayer  and 
the  Articles  of  the  Church  of 
England ;  and  at  least  one  im- 
portant modification  introduced 
into  the  former  is  known  to  have 
proceeded  from  his  suggestion. 
All  his  colleagues  were  subse- 
quently advanced  to  high  office 
in  the  Church  of  England,  and  the 
same  would  have  been  his  fortune. 
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had  he  been  willing.  He 
is  known  to  have  been 
offered  the  living  of  All 
Hallows  in  London,  and 
his  name  was  at  least 
discussed  for  the  See  of 
Rochester.  But  there 
were  some  things  in  the 
settlement  of  the  Church 
of  England  for  which  he 
was  not  prepared  to  take 
such  full  responsibility  as 
this  would  have  implied, 
and  so  he  declined.  Pro- 
vidence was  reserving  him 
for  the  reformation  of  his 
own   country ;   but   it  was 


no  small  advantage  to  be  so  closely  associated  with  the 


FROM  A   WATER-COLOUR   DRAWING  OF  JOHN    KNOX'S   HOUSJi,   1823, 
BY  J.  EWBANK,  R.S.A. 
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foremost  minds  in  England,  and  engaged  in  handling  nfTairs 
of  such  magnitude  and  high  importance. 

Not  only  Knox  but  multitudes  of  prominent  Protestants 
were  driven  from  England  at  the  accession  of  Mary  Tudor, 
who,  after  a  little  hesitation,  developed  into  such  a  persecutor 
as  to  earn  for  herself  in  history  the  title  of  Bloody  Mary.  The 
exiles  betook  themselves  to  the  Protestant  countries  of  the 
Continent,  and  colonies  of  them  set  up  the  worship  of  the 
Church  of  England  in  foreign  cities.  One  such  congrega- 
tion was  founded  in  Frankforton-the-Maine,  and  from  it 
Knox  received  an  invitation,  which  he  accepted,  to  be  its 
pastor.  The  engagement  was  of  brief  duration,  differences 
breaking  out  between  parties  in  the  congregation  similar  to 
those  which  were  to  agitate  the  Church  at  home  through 
the  spread  of  Puritanism.     Knox,  it  need  hardly  be  said, 


which  Providence  had  in  reserve  for  him  in  the  future. 
The  members  of  his  own  congregation  were  jiersons  of  high 
intelligence  and  religious  elevation,  and  he  had  to  dig  deep 
in  the  Scriptures  in  order  to  lie  able  to  preach  to  their 
satisfaction.  Several  Enghsh  divines,  who,  like  himself, 
were  in  exile  there,  were  engaged  in  the  task  of  prwlucing 
a  translation  of  the  Scriptures  known  as  the  Geneva  Bible, 
and  in  this  he  had  probably  a  hand;  at  all  events,  he  was 
familiar  with  the  translators,  and  intercourse  with  them 
helped  to  deepen  and  perfect  his  own  convictions.  Above 
all,  he  enjoyed  the  friendship  of  Calvin,  who  was  a  younger 
man  than  himself,  but  was  an  object  of  veneration  in  all 
the  Reformed  Churches,  and  was  at  this  time  at  the 
very  height  of  his  influence  both  as  a  theologian  and  a 
statesman.     Knox  always  speaks  of  him  with  the  affection 


Pluto  by  Augustht  Rischgitz 

KNOX  PREACHING  AT  ST.  ANDREWS  TO  THE  LORDS  OF  THE  CONGREGATION,  JUNE  ii,   1559 

This  well-known  picture  was  painted  by  Sir  David  Wilkic.  R.A.,  and  is  in  the  National  Gallery,  London.  _  The  Countess  of  Argyll  inot  Queen  Mary,  *s  is  generally 
supposed)  sits  in  front.  Moray  has  both  hands  on  his  sword.  Beside  him  are  Morton,  with  one  hand  on  his  sword.  Glencairn,  and  Argyll.  The  Catholic  lords  are 
B^ton,  Archbisiiop  of  Glasgow  ;  Hamilton,  Archbishop  of  St.  Andrews  ;  and  Kennedy,  Alibot  of  Crossragucl.    George  Buchanan  is  in  the  gallery,  with  book  in  hand. 


was  on  the  Puritan  side,  objecting  to  a  number  of 
ceremonies  in  the  English  Prayer  Book,  which  he  charac- 
terized as  the  "  dregs  of  Papistry  ";  and,  the  opposite  party 
prevailing,  he  was  compelled  to  quit  Frankfort.  A  consider- 
able body,  however,  went  witli  him  and  established  a  new 
congregation  of  exiles  at  Geneva,  where  he  ministered  to 
them,  till  the  colony  was  broken  up  through  the  death  of 
Mary  Tudor  and  the  return  of  the  exiles  to  England,  when 
Knox  also  quitted  the  Continent  forever,  the  way  having 
l)een  opened  for  his  return  to  his  native  country. 

This  was  in  1559;  and,  since  he  had  left  Scotland  in 
the  French  galley,  ten  years  had  elapsed  of  very  varied 
•experience.  During  the  latter  portion  of  it,  in  the  city  of 
Geneva,  his  residence  abroad  had  been  full  of  interest  and 
profit  to  himself,  and  an  excellent  preparation  for  the  work 


of  a  disciple ;  and  Geneva  he  calls  "  the  most  perfect 
school  of  Christ  that  ever  was  in  the  earth  since  the  days 
of  the  Apostles."  There  he  saw  realised  on  a  small  scale, 
under  the  regime  of  Calvin,  the  very  image  of  the  Kingdom 
of  God  which  he  subsequently  endeavoured  to  erect  in  his 
own  country. 

Once  in  the  course  of  these  ten  years  of  exile  was  Knox 
permitted  to  revisit  Scotland.  This  was  in  the  autumn  of 
1555,  and  the  visit  lasted  till  far  on  in  1556.  It  proved  to 
be  of  extraordinary  moment  to  the  cause  of  Protestantism. 
Not  only  was  he  received  in  Edinburgh  by  a  number  of 
substantial  burgesses  and  their  pious  wives;  but  he  had 
wonderful  success  in  winning  converts  among  the  nobility, 
or  at  least  in  bringing  those  who  were  hesitating  to  decision. 
Indeed,  most  of  those  who  were  subsequently  prominent  in 
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Known  as  the  "  Somsrville  Portrait,"  having  belonged  to  Lord 
Somerville.  In  his  "  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of  John  Knox."  Carlvle 
miintained  that  this  is  the  only  genuine  portrait  of  the  Reformer. 
Bjt  the  collar  and  other  details  rather  indicate  that  the  picture 
belongs  to  the  Cromwellian  period. 


the  work  of  the  Reformation  made 
acknowledgment  of  their  faith  at 
this  time.  Knox  went  from  one 
noble  house  to  another  in  different 
parts  of  the  country,  dispensing 
the  Lord's  Supper  in  the  simple 
Reformed  manner ;  he  gathered 
the  converts  into  praying  circles, 
and  pledged  them  to  abstain  from 
attending  Mass ;  and  soon  after 
his  departure  they  formed  them- 
selves into  a  Band  for  mutual 
encouragement  and  defence — the 
prototype  of  those  Covenants 
which  were  subsequently  to  play 
so  memorable  a  part  in  the 
history  of  the  country. 

When  Knox  returned  to 
Geneva,  at  the  close  of  this  evan- 
gelistic tour,  he  took  with  him, 
as  his  wife,  Marjory  Bowe.s,  a 
daughter  of  Richard  Bowes, 
Captain  of  Norham  Castle,  near 
Berwick,  with  whom  he  had  be- 
come acquainted  when  settled  as 
minister  in  that  town.     She  died 

in  1560,  leaving  two  sons;  and  in  1564  Knox  married 
again,  his  second  wife  being  Margaret  Stewart,  a'  daughter 
of  Lord  Ochiltree,  by  whom  he  had  three  daughters. 
Among  his  friends  and  converts,  as  among  St.  Paul's,  were 
"  honourable  women  not  a  few " ;  and  one  of  the  most 
interesting  traits  of  his  biography  is  his  correspondence 
with  such  persons;  for  it  shows  not  only  how  trustfully 
they  leaned  upon  his  wisdom  and  strength  of  character,  but 
how  much  true  tenderness  there  was  mingled  with  his 
masculine  qualities. 

When  he  settled  again  in  Geneva  after  this  visit  home, 
he  complained  of  the  "fasherie"  of  housekeeping;  but, 
indeed,  this 
was  the  most 
t  r  a  n  q  u  i  1 
period  of  his 
life.  In  the 
interval  be- 
fore returning 
to  his  native 
land  again,  he 
penned  his 
most  impor- 
tant works  in 
both  theology 
and  politics  ; 
and  his  ideas 
on  these  sub- 
jects were 
perfected  in 
the  most  fa- 
vourable cir- 
cumstances 
— under  the 
pressure  of 
great  events, 
yet  amidst 
comparative 
leisure  and  in  John  knoxs  study 


KNOX 


the  society  of  thoughtful  friends. 
He  held  high  the  Word  of  God, 
as  did  all  the  Reformers  ;  but  he 
went  beyond  the  rest  of  them  in 
admitting  nothing  into  the  house 
or  worship  of  God  not  positively 
prescribed  in  the  Scriptures.  He 
taught  in  all  its  fulness  the  Re- 
formation doctrine  of  Justification 
by  Faith,  though  not  with  the 
exuberance  and  geniality  of 
Luther;  but  he  had  a  distinctively 
ethical  genius  ;  and  the  map  of 
life,  in  the  state,  the  home,  and 
the  individual  soul,  sketched  in 
his  writings  and  sermons,  was  a 
revelation  to  a  country  which 
knew  only  the  fictitious  morality 
of  pilgrimages,  fasts  and  cere- 
monies. All  the  processes  of  the 
divine  life  in  the  soul  he  subjected 
to  the  divine  decree,  herein  fol- 
lowing his  master  Calvin;  for  his 
own  salvation  had  been  so  won- 
derful that  he  could  not  but 
ascribe  it  entirely  to  the  divine 
sovereignty ;  and  the  sense  that  he  was  absolutely  in  God's 
hands  upheld  him  in  the  vicissitudes  of  a  perilous  and 
troubled  career.* 

III. — The  Statesman 
It  was  in  May,  1559,  that  Knox  finally  returned  to  his 
native  country ;  and  the  next  two  years  were  the  most 
crowded  and  eventful  in  his  life,  as,  indeed,  they  were  the 
most  momentous  in  the  whole  history  of  Scotland.  Within 
a  period  of  about  eighteen  months  the  Reformation  was 
accomplished  as  a  national  transaction  ;  and  it  was  done  so 
thoroughly  that,  though  often  threatened,   it  could  never 

afterwards  be 
undone,  the 
Romish  sys- 
tem, with  all 
its  accumula- 
tion of  super- 
stitious beliefs  • 
and  practices, 
falling  to  the 
ground  never 
to  rise  again. 
To  achieve  so 
great  a  work 
so  swiftly  and 
so  success- 
fully the 
leader  had  to 
be  a  man  not 
only  of  rare 
gifts  but  of 
ripe  experi- 
,  e  n  c  e  and 
knowledge  of 
the  world; 
and,  besides, 
there  must 
have     been 


*  For  an  ample  statement  on  his  religious  convictions  and  political  principles  it  may  be  permitted  to  refer  to    "John  Knox:    his  Ideas 
and  Ideals,"  by  the  Rev.  James  Stalker,  D.D.,  published  this  autumn  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton,  London. 
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an     advanced     state     of     preparedness     in    the     public 
mind. 

The  Lollards  of  Kyle  had  escaped  martyrdom  in  1494 
by  a  timely  jest  from  the  lips  of  one  of  them,  which  tickled 
the  fancy  of  James  IV.,  who  was  presiding  at  the  trial. 
But  his  successor,  James  V.,  at  his  death  in  1542,  left  in  a 
pocket  of  his  coat  a  list  of  not  fewer  than  a  hundred  persons 
of  the  best  blood  in  Scotland,  who  were  suspected  of  heresy 
and  whom  the  heads  of  the  hierarchy  had  been  urging  him 
to  hand  over  to  their  tender  mercies.  This  shows  how  the 
new  opinions  were  spreading  and  how  the  zeal  of  the 
persecuting  Church  was  intensifying.  James  V.  left 
an  infant  daughter,  who  was  to  be  the  renowned  Mary 
iQueen  of  Scots ;  and  his  widow  was  Mary  of  Lorraine, 
sister  of  those 
Dukes  of  Guise 
who  did  their 
best  with  fire 
and  sword  to  ex- 
tirpate Protest- 
n  n  t  i  s  m  in 
France.  The 
little  Mary  was 
coveted  by 
Henry  VI IL  of 
England,  to  be 
bride  for  his  son, 
Edward  VI.;  but 
this  was  frus- 
trated by  her 
mother,  who  got 
her  espoused, 
when  she  was 
but  six  years  old, 
to  the  Dauphin 
•of  France ;  and 
to  that  country 
she  was  accord- 
ingly sent,  to  be 
trained  up  in 
French  ways  and 
in  absolutist 
•deas  of  royalty 
under  the  super- 
vision of  her 
(future  mother-in 
iaw,  Catharine 
de' Medici.  Thus 
was  a  political 
■division  intro- 
duced among 
Scotsmen  in  ad- 
dition to  the  religious  strife  which  was  separating  them 
into  two  camps  ;  for  those  whose  sympathies  were  Protestant 
desired  an  alliance  with  England,  whereas  those  who 
favoured  the  old  religion  desired  one  with  France. 

During  the  minority  of  Mary  Stuart  there  had  to  be  a 
regency ;  and  the  first  Regent,  the  Earl  of  Arran,  for  a  time 
/avoured  the  growth  of  Protestantism,  gathering  Protestant 
preachers  about  him,  till  he  was  captured  by  Cardinal 
Beaton  and  allowed  himself  to  be  made  a  tool  for  main- 
taining the  old  Church.  In  1554  Mary  of  Lorraine,  how- 
ever, succeeded  in  wresting  the  regency  from  him  ;  and  for 
a  time  she  had  to  show  favour  to  the  Protestants,  as  she 
required  their  support  in  opposition  to  the  machinations  of 
the  ambitious  House  of  Hamilton.  At  heart,  however,  she 
«vas  a  bigoted   Papist,    whose  secret  wish  was  to  subject 


THIRD  KNOWN  PORTRAIT  OF  KNOX 

Engraved  on  copper  by  Hondius  in  a  Latin  work  by  Jacobus  Verheiden,  published  at  The  Hague  in  1602.  This 
was  the  portrait  used  by  Sir  David  Wilkie  fur  his  pictures  of  "  Knox  dispensing  the  Sacrament  at  Caldcr  Hous«" 
and  "  Knox  preaching  at  St.  Andrews  to  the  Lords  of  the  Congregation." 


Scotland  ecclesiastically  to  the  Pope  and  politically  to 
F'rance.  She  filled  the  country  with  French  soldiery,  whose 
presence  was  extremely  unpopubr ;  and  she  only  waited  for 
an  opportunity  to  reveal  her  real  designs.  In  1558  her 
daughter  had  been  married  to  the  Dauphin,  who  became 
King  of  France  under  the  title  of  Francis  II. ;  and,  when 
she  had  persuaded  the  Scottish  Parliament  to  confer  on 
him  the  matrimonial  crown,  the  hour  seemed  to  her  to 
be  ripe  for  throwing  off  the  mask. 

Accordingly,  in  April,  1559,  she  summohed  the  Protestant 
preachers  to  appear  before  her  at  Stirling.  But  she  had 
not  gauged  the  depth  of  Protestant  conviction  among  her 
subjects  or  the  intensity  of  their  apprehension  for  the  safety 
of  their  ministers.    The  preachers  appeared  at  her  summons; 

but  at  their  back 
came  thousands 
of  armed  men 
from  East  and 
West ;  and  in 
the  band  that 
came  to  Perth 
from  Dundee,  to 
be  near  enough 
to  Stirling  to  act 
in  case  of  need, 
was  John  Knox, 
just  arrived  in 
the  nick  of  time 
from  France. 

This  was 
civil  war  ;  and 
immediately 
Knox  was  at  the 
heart  of  it,  riding 
on  the  storm. 
On  politics  he 
had  long  been 
speculating  pro- 
foundly, debat- 
ing with  the 
learned  men  he 
met  abroad  the 
limits  of  the  au- 
thority of  princes 
and  the  rights 
of  peoples ;  but 
now  his  convic- 
tions were  sud- 
denly precipi- 
tated into  defi- 
nite shapes ;  and 
during  the  ensu- 
ing struggle  he  became  the  apologist  of  the  rebels,  ex- 
pounding and  defending  their  conduct  step  by  step  in  a 
series  of  proclamations,  which  he  issued  as  their  secretary, 
wherein  are  to  be  found  arguments  for  civil  liberty  which 
have  had  a  lasting  influence  on  the  history  of  political 
speculation.  He  held  that  rulers  are  the  servants  of  the 
Most  High  for  the  good  of  the  people ;  but  that,  if  they 
place  themselves  in  Obvious  antagonism  to  the  will  of  God 
and  the  welfare  of  their  subjects,  the  latter  are  not  bound 
to  obey  them,  but,  on  the  contrary,  are  bound  to  obey 
God,  and  may  remove  the  rulers  whose  will  is  opposed 
to  the  divine  will.  The  initiative  belongs  to  the  nobility  , 
but,  if  these  fail  to  act,  the  people  may  take  the  situation 
into  their  own  hands. 

Not   only  did   Knox  thus  l)ecome  the  apostle   of  the 
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revolution- 
ary move- 
ment, the 
leaders  of 
which  so- 
lemnly de- 
jiosed  Mary 
of  Guise,  but 
he  took  an 
extrem  e  1  y 
active  part 
in  carrying 
on  the  mili- 
tary struggle,  going  to  England,  as  a  secret  agent  of  his 
party,  to  secure  the  assistance  of  the  Protestint  statesmen 
of  that  country.  The  war  lasted  about  a  year ;  and  for  a 
time  it  went  in  favour  of  the  Protestant  party,  who  obtained 
their  most  memorable  success  at  Magus  Moor.  But 
fortune  eventually  turned  against  them ;  and  the  issue 
seemed  more  than  doubtful,  when  the  Queen  Regent  died 
in  May,  1560;  whereupon  both  the  French  and  the 
English  armies,  which  had  been  helping  the  respective 
sides,  quitted  the  country,  and  the  field  was  clear  for  the 
action  of  the  Protestants. 

Of  this  great  opportunity  full  advantage  was  taken. 
Pailiament  was  assembled  on  August  i,  and,  in  an  access 
of  religious  enthusiasm,  the  jurisdiction  of  the  Pope  was 
abolished  and  the  practice  of  the  Mass  forbidden  on  pain, 
of  death.  A  Confession  of  the  Protestant  Faith  was  drawn 
up  in  five  days  by  Knox  and  four  or  five  other  ministers 
and  adopted  by  Parliament  as  the  law  of  the 
land. 

The  same  authors  were  instructed  to  draw 
up  a  Book  of  Discipline,  defining  the  policy 
of  the  Church  and  regulating  the  relation  of 
Church  and  State.  This  also  was  soon  com- 
pleted, but  not  during  the  sitting  of  this  Parlia- 
ment ;  and  it  failed  to  secure  Parliamentary 
sanction,  its  provisions  being  too  advanced  for 
the  ideas  of  that  age.  It  proposed  to  expend 
the  revenues  accruing  from  the  disestablish- 
ment and  disendowment  of  the  old  Church  not 
only  on  the  support  of  a  Protestant  ministry, 
but  also  on  a  national  provision  for  the  poor 
and  on  a  vast  scheme  of  education,  embracing 
not  only  elementary  schools  for  the  entire  body 
of  the  people,  but  high  schools  in  all  the  prin- 
cipal towns,  with  universities  in  St.  Andrews, 
Glasgow  and  Aberdeen,  Edinburgh  not  having 
yet  attained  to  this  dignity  ;  the  most  remark- 
able feature  of  the  whole  being,  however,  that 
poor  children  of  parts  were  to  be  enabled,  by 
a  system  of  bursaries,  to  ascend  all  the  steps  of 
the  educational  ladder,  and  become  fit  at  the 
top  not  only  to  push  their  own  fortunes  but  to 
be  useful  to  the  commonwealth.  To  a  large 
extent  this  design  was  wrecked  through  the 
cupidity  of  the  nobles,  who  succeeded  in  divert- 
ing the  revenues  of  the  disestablished  Church 
into  their  own  pockets,  the  Protestant  Church 
receiving  only  a  miserable  quota  of  what  it  was 
entitled  to.  From  this  quarter  Knox  had  much 
disappointment  and  chagrin  to  suffer;  but  he 
went  on  building  the  new  structure  to  the  best 
of  his  ability.  In  the  Order  of  Geneva,  which 
he  had  prepared  for  his  congregation  of  exiles 
in   that   city,  he   supplied   the  Church  with  a 


Directory  for  Public  Worship  ;  and  by  the  institution  of 
the  General  Assembly,  the  first  meeting  of  which  was  held 
in  December,  1560,  he  provided  the  country  with  a  new 
legislative  and  administrative  organ,  which  was  destined 
to  outlast  the  Scots  Parliament  itself. 

Thus  hastily  and  imperfectly,  but  not  in  careless  or 
slovenly  style,  was  the  new  ecclesiastical  structure  reared. 
But  the  Reformer  had  one  authority  still  to  reckon  with ; 
and  this  was  no  less  a  personage  than  the  sovereign  of  the 
country.  In  the  same  year  in  which  her  mother  died 
Mary  Stuart  lost  her  husband  also,  the  King  of  France. 
She  still,  however,  lingered  for  some  months  in  the  land  of 
her  adoption  ;  and  these  were  the  months  when  Knox  and 
his  associates  were  doing  their  great  work  in  Scotland. 
They  sent  their  decisions  for  her  to  ratify  ;  but  she  refused. 
At  length,  in  August,  1661,  she  arrived  in  the  country  of 
which  she  was  Queen.  The  very  Sunday  after  her  arrival 
Mass  was  celebrated  in  her  chapel  at  Holyrood,  though  this 
was  now  against  the  law  of  the  land;  whereupon  Knox 
declared  from  the  pulpit  that  to  him  one  Mass  was  more 
formidable  than  the  landing  in  the  country  of  ten  thousand 
armed  enemies.  Among  the  Protestants  there  were 
differences  of  opinion  as  to  whether  or  not  the  Queen 
ought  to  be  allowed  the  exercise  of  her  own  religion. 
Most  of  the  statesmen  yielded  at  once  to  the  wishes  of  the 
monarch  ;  and  the  spirit  of  concession  spread  under  the 
influence  of  her  bright  and  attractive  personality,  till  Knox 
was  left  practically  alone.  Mary  made  splendid  progresses 
through  her  dominions  ;  .wherever  she  went,  the  Mass  went 
with  her ;  and  it  was  likely  to  stay  after  she  left.    The  priests 
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of  the  old  religion  began 
to  stir  and  to  introduce 
the  old  rites  in  spite  of 
the  law.  But  opposition 
was  not  lacking,  Protest- 
ant gentlemen  taking  into 
their  own  hands  the  duty 
of  enforcing  the  law  ;  and 
Knox  more  than  once 
came  under  the  Queen's 
displeasure  and  into  peril 
of  his  life  by  supporting 
these  popular  measures. 
Again  and  again  the 
Queen  sent  for  him  ;  and 
these  interviews  between 
the  fair  young  Queen  and 
the  stern  Reformer  are 
among  the  most  interest- 
ing scenes  in  the  biogra- 
phies of  both.  Knox 
himself  has  described 
them  with  inimitable 
realism.  She  who  was 
wont  to  twine  other  men 
like  threads  of  silk  round 
her  fingers  tried  with  him 
every  device,  sometimes 
cajoling,  sometimes  storm- 
ing, sometimes  sobbing. 
She  was  no  unequal  com- 
batant ;  and  in  the  judg- 
ment of  posterity  she  has 
a  great  advantage,  as 
sympathy  easily  flows  to- 
wards the  young,  frail  and 

beautiful.  On  Knox's  side  it  has  to  be  remembered  that 
he  was  risking  his  life,  coming,  on  at  least  one  occasion, 
within  an  inch  of  the  block.  Yet  he  maintained  his  in- 
trepidity and  even  good  humour  in  the  perilous  contest. 
"  It  was  unfortunately,"  says  Carlyle,  "  not  possible  to  be 
polite  with  the  Queen  of  Scots,  unless  on 2  proved  untrue 
to  the  nation  and 
cause  of  Scotland. 
The  hapless  Queen ! 
but  the  still  more 
hapless  country,  if  she 
were   made  happy  !  " 

And  this  is  the  gist 
of  the  whole  matter. 
In  the  high  game 

which  these  two  were 

playing,  Mary  held  a 

capital  hand  ;  and  in 

all  human  probability 

she  would  have  won  ; 

for  the  virtue  of  the 

Protestant    nobility 

was  being  undermined 

by  her  blandishments ; 

at  her  back  there  was 

a  strong  body  of  the 

population       secretly 

attached   to   the   sys- 
tem which  had  been 

abolished ;  and  "  the 

rascal  multitude  "  was 
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fretting  under  the  severity 
of  Protestant  discipline. 
But  Mary,  at  the  criti- 
cal moment,  threw  her 
chances  away  and  allowed 
the  victory  to  drop  into 
the  lap  of  her  adversary. 
In  July,  1565,  she  married 
Lord  Darpley.  But  he  was 
a  fool,  and  she  soon  grew 
tired  of  him,  falling  under 
the  influence  of  her  secre- 
tary, David  Ri/.zto,  who 
was  stabbed  in  her  ante- 
chamber by  her  husband 
and  several  other  con- 
spirators in  March  of 
next  year.  Then  she  fell 
under  the  spell  of  a 
more  dangerous  lover  and 
a  married  man,  the  Eat\ 
of  Bothwell,  who  was  the 
chief  of  a  band  of 
conspirators  by  whom 
Darnley  was  assassinated 
in  February  of  the  follow- 
ing year.  In  May  she 
married  Bothwell,  who 
had  procured  from  the 
Catholic  authorities  a  di- 
vorce from  his  wife.  But 
the  dumb  shame  and 
amazement  with  which 
the  country  had  followed 
these  proceedings  at  last 
broke  forth  into  virtuous 
indignation.  She  was  separated  from  her  paramour,  re- 
ceived in  the  capital  with  hootings,  deposed  from  being 
Queen,  and  imprisoned  in  Lochleven  Castle.  Thence  she 
managed  to  escape ;  and  two-thirds  of  the  nobility  rallied 
to  her  standard.  But  the  blood  of  the  country  was  up ; 
she  was  completely  beaten  at  the  battle  of  Langside ;  and 
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thence  she  escaped  into 
England,  from  which  she 
never  returned. 

As  the  death  of  Mary  of 
Guise  had  given  Knox  one 
opportunity,  so  did  the  frailty 
of  Mary  Stuart  furnish  him 
with  another,  and  he  did 
not  fail  to  use  it.  The 
Queen  of  Scots  had  left  in 
the  country  an  inrfant  son 
— the  future  James  Sixth 
of  Scotland  and  First  of 
England  —  and  during  his 
minority  there  was  again  a 
regency.  The  first  Regent 
was  the  Queen's  half-brother, 
the  Earl  of  Moray,  next  to 
Knox  himself  the  foremost 
of  the  Protestants  ;  and  dur- 
ing his  powerful  and  happy 
reign  the  Protestant  cause 
made  such  progress  that  the 
General  Assembly  could  say, 

"  Our  enemies  (praised  be  God !)  are  dashed  ;  religion 
established  ;  sufficient  provision  made  for  ministers  ;  order 
taken,  and  penalty  appointed  for  all  sorts  of  transgression 
and  transgressors ;  and,  above  all,  a  godly  magistrate 
reserved  of  God,  of  His  eternal  and  heavenly  providence, 
to  this  age,  to  put  in  execution  whatsoever  He  by  His  law 
commandeth."  In  1570  this  Good  Regent,  as  he  was 
called,  perished  by  the  hand  of  an  assassin  ;  and,  till  Knox's 
own  death,  there  was  constant  dread  of  the  restoration  of 


(From 


This  picture  depicts  Knox  returning  to  his  house  after  preaching  his  last 
sermon,  November  9,  1572.  This  sermon  is  described  in  Latin  by  Thomas 
bmeton,  Principal  of  Glasgow  University,  who  adds:  "After  he  had  pronounced 
the  benediction  upon  the  people  with  a  mind  more  cheerful  than  usual,  but  with  a 
weak  body,  and  leaning  upon  his  staff,  John  Knox  departed,  accompanied  by 
almost  the  whole  assembly,  to  his  house,  from  which  he  did  not  again  come  forth 
in  life." 


Mary,  who  had  a  strong 
party  in  the  country.  But 
the  leaders  of  this  conspiracy 
were  cut  off  the  year  after 
Knox's  death ;  and  the  Pro- 
testant religion,  which  had 
been  established  chiefly 
through  his  efforts,  was 
never-more  seriously  en- 
dangered. 

IV.— The  Author 

Those  engaged  with 
Knox  in  the  work  of  re- 
formation charged  him  at  a 
very  early  stage  to  prepare 
an  historical  account  of 
the  events  ensuing  upon 
the  commencement  of  the 
struggle  with  Mary  of  Guise, 
as  they  desired  a  vindication 
of  their  conduct  to  be  trans- 
mitted to  posterity  ;  and  out 
of  this  arose  Knox's  literary 
masterpiece,  "  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland." 
It  consists  of  five  books,  of  which  the  first  is  an  account 
of  what  may  be  called  the  Scottish  Reformers  before  the 
Reformation,  particularly  Patrick  Hamilton  and  George 
Wishart ;  the  second  and  third  books  are  occupied  with 
the  struggle  with  Mary  of  Guise  ;  while  the  fourth  is  largely 
devoted  to  the  interviews  between  Knox  and  Queen  Mary ; 
and  the  last  book  is  an  addition  by  an  editor,  probably 
Knox's  amanuensis,  Richard  Bannatyne.     It  is  printed  in 
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Scots,  wliich  makes  it  repellent  to  the  general  reader ;  but 
to  Mr.  Guthrie  great  credit  is  due  for  rendering  it  into 
English.  It  is  written  in  high  spirits  and  with  overflowing 
humour,  notwithstanding  the  gravity  of  the  subjects  with 
which  it  deals  ;  and  it  will  be  a  surprise  to  a  reader  who 
has  conceived  of  Knox  only  as  a  stern  and  high-strung 
enthusiast.  Here  he  is  seen  as  a  man  of  the  world,  who 
enjoys  his  joke  and  racy  story,  and  always  sees  the  amusing 
side  of  things.  But  he  can  also  write  with  seriousness,  and 
is  able,  when  occasion  re- 
quires, to  rise  into  a  strain 
of  dignified  eloquence.  The 
whole  performance  is  a  cast 
taken  from  events  at  first 
hand,  and  it  certainly  stands 
high  among  the  historical 
works  of  the  world. 

Knox's  other  literary 
efforts  do  not  attain  to  the 
same  level.  The  bulkiest  is 
a  treatise  on  Predestination  ; 
but  it  is  as  dull  as  the  History 
is  entertaining.  His  prin- 
cipal political  work  is  "The 
First  Blast  against  the  Mon- 
strous Regiment  of  Women," 
a  tract  to  prove  that  it  is 
against  nature  and  Scripture 
for  any  woman  to  occupy  a 
throne.  It  got  him  into 
much  hot  water  in  his  life- 
time, and  cannot  bring  him 
much  credit  in  a  country 
which  has  been  ruled  by  an 
Elizabeth  and  a  Victoria. 
His  "  Letters  "  are,  next  to 
the  History,  the  most  valu- 
able portion  of  his  literary 
legacy ;  many  of  them  are 
to  women,  and  they  reveal 
a  very  amiable  side  of  his 
character.  Among  his  other 
works  a  large  number  are 
Pastoral  Epistles,  sent  from 
abroad  to  the  various  con- 
gregations over  which  he 
had  been  placed,  and  they 
bear  eloquent  testimony  to 
his  ministerial  fidelity.  Two 
tracts — the  one  an  Appella- 
tion to  the  Nobility  and  the 
other  an  Address  to  the 
Commonalty  of  Scotland — 
are  of  high  importance  for 
the  political  principles  they 
embody ;  and  the  Confes- 
sion of  Faith  and  the  Book 
of   Discipline,    incorporated 

in  the  History,  are  of  course  of  supreme  historical  interest. 
So  great  is  Knox's  importance  in  other  respects  that  we 
hardly  think  of  him  as  a  man  of  letters  ;  yet  his  collected 
works  fill  six  considerable  volumes,  and  they  have  been 
admirably  edited  by  the  late  Dr.  David  Laing. 

V. — The  Prophet  and  Saint 

It  has  been  already  mentioned  that  the  circumstances  in 
which  Knox  first  became  an  earnestly  religious  man  are  not 


STATUE  OF  KNOX,   ERECTED 
QUADRANGLE  OK  NEW 


known.  While  about  .some  things  connected  with  his  own 
life  he  is  remarkably  frank,  there  are  others  alx)ut  which  he 
is  strangely  reticent ;  and  this  is  one  of  them.  It  is  only 
known  that,  on  his  deathbed,  he  requested  his  wife  to  read 
to  him  the  passage  in  which  he  had  "first  cast  anchor," 
this  being  St.  John  xvii.  But  there  are  many  indications 
that  it  was  after  a  .season  of  inward  storm  and  stress 
that  his  soul  was  brought  to  rest  in  this  fine  chapter. 
He  has  the  amplest  comprehension  of  deep  and  painful 

religious  experiences  and 
complete  sympathy  with 
tho.se  passing  through  them. 
There  is  strong  probability 
that  a  religious  change  of 
the  catastrophic  order  befell 
him,  and  it  appears  to  have 
iK'en  connected  with  the 
visit  of  George  VVishart  to 
East  Lothian ;  for,  while 
many  circumstances  might 
have  accounted  for  the 
obscurity  of  Knox  as  a 
Roman  Catholic,  it  seems 
impossible  that  he  could  in 
those  days  have  long  re- 
mained unknown  as  a  Pro- 
testant. 

His  call  to  the  ministry 
was  dramatic.  When  he 
entered  the  Castle  of  St. 
Andrews,  his  pmpils  accom- 
panied him,  and  .he  gave 
them  their  Bible-lesson  in 
public.  This  drew  attention 
to  his  gifts,  and  some  urged 
him  to  preach.  But  to  this 
he  was  quite  averse,  till 
those  who  wished  to  draw 
him  formed  a  design  among 
themselves  to  capture  their 
man.  One  day  their  preacher, 
John  Rough,  after  discours- 
ing on  the  nature  of  the 
Gospel  ministry  and  the 
necessity  for  more  labourers 
in  God's  vineyard,  turned 
towards  Knox  and  chal- 
lenged him,  in  the  presence 
of  all,  to  lay  his  gift  upon 
the  altar.  There  and  then 
he  appealed  to  the  audience 
to  say  if  this  was  not  their 
desire;  and,  when  they 
unanimously  assented,  the 
preacher  went  on  to  threaten 
Knox  with  the  divine  dis- 
pleasure if  he  held  back  any 
longer.  Overwhelmed  with 
this  unexpected  att-ick,  Knox  fled  from  the  scene  and  hid 
himself  for  days,  during  which  great  waters  of  emotion 
were  passing  over  his  spul.  But,  when  he  came  forth  again 
into  the  presence  of  his  fellow<reatures,  it  was  as  a  new 
man,  possessed  with  a  prophetic  resolution  ;  and,  ever  after, 
he  was  conscious  of  having  received  not  only  a  human  but 
a  divine  call. 

His  exile  in  the  French  galley,  which  ensued,   greatly 
deepened  his  spiritual  experience,  and  gave  him  the  air  of 
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STONE  MARKING  KNOXS  GRAVE. 
TO  THE  SOUTH  OF  ST.  GILES' 
CHURCH 

Let  the  sound  of  those  he  wrought  for, 
Let  the  feet  of  those  he  fought  for, 
Echo  round  his  bones  for  evermore  I 


one  utteily  lost  and 
abandoned,  a.s  far  as 
human  help  was  con- 
cerned, but  resolute  and 
strong  in  God  ;  and  this 
was  the  prevailing  temper 
of  his  subsequent  life,  as 
it  furnished  the  keynote 
of  his  theology.  Having 
occasion,  during  those 
years  of  exile,  to  pay 
frequent  visits  to  Dieppe, 
some  of  which  were  of 
considerable  duration,  he 
seems  to  have  been  in- 
strumental in  starting  a 
large  and  flourishing  Protestant  Church  there  ;  and  there  is 
something  apostolic  in  this  power  of  kindling  religious  life 
even  by  a  casual  visit. 

But  it  was  when  he  finally  returned  to  Scotland  and  was 
settled  as  the  minister  of  Edinburgh  that  he  entered  on  his 
peculiar  career  as  the  prophet  of  the  Scots.  St.  Giles' 
Church  became  his  watch-tower,  from  which  he  took  a  wide 
survey  not  only  of  the  state  of  the  country,  but  of  the 
progress  of  the  Reformation  throughout  Europe  ;  and  from 
Sabbath  to  Sabbath  he  delivered  his  message  as  if  it  were 
an  oracle  of  God.  In  times  of  depression  he  could 
reanimate  the  friends  of  the  good  cause  :  "  I  can  assure 
you,"  wrote  Thomas  Randolph,  the  English 
Ambassador,  to  Sir  William  Cecil,  "  the  voice 
of  this  one  man,  John  Knox,  is  able  in 
one  hour  to  put  more  life  in  us  than  five 
hundred  trumpets  blustering  in  our  ears."  In 
times  of  dubiety,  when  others  wavered,  he 
chose  a  clear  and  straight  course  ;  and  no  power 
on  earth  could  divert  him  from  his  purpose. 
The  inhabitants  of  Edinburgh  conceived  for 
him  a  wonderful  trust  and  affection  ;  and  this 
feeling  spread  through  the  country,  so  that, 
when  his  life  seemed  in  danger,  multitudes 
were  ready  to  come  to  the  city  and  undertake 
his  defence  at  the  risk  of  their  own  lives. 

In  his  old  age  Knox  had  to  quit  Edinburgh, 
his  presence  there  being  made  impossible 
through  the  plots  of  those  who  wished  to  restore 
the  exiled  Queen  ;  and  he  sought  refuge  in  St. 
Andrews,  where  we  receive  a  glimpse  of  him 
too  remarkable  to  be  omitted  from  any  bio- 
graphy, however  brief.  The  writer  is  James,  the 
nephew  of  Andrew  Melville  :  "  Of  all  the  bene- 
fits I  had  that  year"  (1571),  he  writes  in  his 
Diary,  "  was  the  coming  of  that  most  notable 
Prophet  and  Apostle  of  our  nation,  John  Knox. 
I  heard  him  teach  the  prophecy  of  Daniel.  I 
had  my  pen  and  my  little  book,  and  took  away 
such  things  as  I  could  comprehend.  In  the 
opening  up  of  his  text  he  was  moderate  the 
space  of  half  an  hour  ;  but,  when  he  entered  to 
application,  he  made  me  so  to  grue  and  tremble 
that  I  could  not  hold  a  pen  to  write.  He  would 
sometimes  come  and  repose  himself  in  our 
college  yard.  He  would  call  us  scholars 
unto  him  and  bless  us,  and  exhort  us  to  know- 
God  and  His  work  in  our  country,  and  to 
stand  by  the  good  cause.  I  saw  him  every 
day  of  his  doctrine  go  hulie  and  fear,  with  a 
furring  of  martricks  about  his  neck,  a  staff  in 


the  one  hand,  and  good,  godly  Richard  Bannatyne,  his 
servant,  holding  up  the  other  oxter  from  the  Abbey  to  the 
Parish  Church.  Then  by  the  said  Richard  and  another 
servant  he  was  lifted  up  to  the  pulpit,  where  he  behoved 
to  lean  at  his  first  entry ;  but,  ere  he  had  done  with  his 
sermon,  he  was  so  active  and  vigorous  that  he  was  like 
to  ding  the  pulpit  in  blads  and  flee  out  of  it." 

He  returned  to  Edinburgh  next  year,  in  time  to  denounce 
from  the  pulpit  of  St.  Giles'  the  authors  of  the  Massacre  of 
St.  Bartholomew.  His  last  appearance  in  that  place,  the 
scene  of  so  many  triumphs,  was  at  the  induction  of  his 
successor,  whom  he  saw  hopefully  settled  in  the  position 
which  he  had  so  long  adorned.  Then  he  went  home  to 
die ;  and  the  messenger  was  not  long  in  coming.  But 
it  was  given  to  him  to  die  one  of  those  deaths  in  which 
the  victory  is  so  manifestly  obtained  over  the  last  enemy 
that  the  rumour  is  prolonged  for  generations.  For  several 
days  he  was  able  to  see  his  friends  and  to  testify  to  all 
his  visitors,  who  were  numerous,  his  faith  in  the  Gospel 
he  had  preached.  At  last,  when  he  was  able  to  speak 
no  more,  they  asked  from  him  a  sign  ;  whereupon  he 
pointed  upwards  with  his  two  fingers,  and  in  this  attitude 
he  passed  away,  on  November  24,  1572,  aged  sixty-seven 
years.  As  they  laid  him  in  the  grave,  the  Earl  of  Morton, 
then  Regent  of  the  countr)',  pronounced  his  eulogy  in  the 
words,  "  There  lies  one  who  never  feared  the  face  of  man." 

The  letter  of  his  (Knox's}  work  dies  as  of  all  men's;  but 
the  spirit  of  it  never. — CaRLVLE. 
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IL    The    Biographers    of   Knox 


IT  is  hardly  a  creditable  fact  that  almost  two  hurjdred 
and  fifty  years  should  have  elapsed  ere  the  man  who 
is  now  universally  acclaimed  as  ihe  greatest  of  Scotsmen  was 
outlined  in  something  like  his  true  proportions  upon  the 
canvas  of  history.     John  Knox  died  in  1572,  but  not  until 
181 1  did  he  come  to  his  own.     Towards  the  close  of  that 
year  Dr.  Thomas  M'Crie,  a  Seceding  minister  in  Edinburgh, 
gave  to  the   woild  his  Life  of   Knox,  a  work    which  has 
long  been  regarded  as  one  of  the  most  signal  triumphs  in 
ecclesiastical    biography.     Critics    have   differed,   and   still 
differ,  about   M'Crie's 
treatment    of    certain 
aspects  of  Knox's  char- 
acter, and  of  the  great 
movement  of  which  he 
was  the  central  figure  ; 
but,    with   one  signifi- 
cant    exception,      no 
critic    worthy    of    the 
name  has  ever  doubted 
the  substantial  merits 
of  the  book.     Buckle, 
in  a   footnote   to    his 
"  History   of   Civilisa- 
tion,"    regrets     "  that 
no  good  Life  of  Knox 
should  have  yEt  been 
published,"     and      at 
the    same    time     de- 
scribes M'Crie's  book 
as   "  an  undistinguish- 
ing    and     injudicious 
panegyric    which,    by 
provoking  a  reaction  of 
opinion,  has  damaged 
the  reputation  of  the 
great     Reformer." 
This  harsh  judgment, 
however,   need    cause 
no    surprise,   for,  not- 
withstanding   his    im- 
mense learning  and  his 
consummate      ability, 
Buckle  was  the  victim 
of    a    theory,   and    it 
was     avowedly      anti- 
Christian. 

What  M'Crie  ac- 
complished by  his  bi- 
ography was  nothing 
short  of  reversing  the  popular  estimate  of  Knox  and  of  the 
principles  for  which  he  stood.  He  did  for  the  Reformer 
what  Carlyle  did  for  Cromwell,  only  in  a  different  and 
superior  way.  His  was  no  injudicious  attempt  to  "  run  "  a 
"  hero"  at  all  hazards,  but  a  really  conscientious  endeavour 
to  paint  a  picture  of  Knox  and  his  times  which  should 
have  a  constant  and  visible  connection  with  the  available 
facts.  He  wished  to  delineate  the  man  as  he  was,  to  show 
him  in  his  weakness  as  well  as  in  his  strength  :  not  an 
idealistic  Knox,  the  offspring  of  an  exuberant  imagination, 
but  a  Knox  which  rested  upon  a  basis  of  solid  fact.  His 
method  was  eminently  judicial.  With  unflagging  industry 
he  collected  every  scrap  of  evidence,  for  and  against,  that 
was  within  his  reach,  and  then  he  attempted  to  reason  in 
absolute  conformity  with  his  data.     This  he  accomplished 


REV.   THOMAS   M'CRIE,    D.O. 


with  such  success  that  there  is  now  general  agreement  among 
competent  critics  that  M'Crie's  study  of  Knox  and  the 
Scottish  Reformation,  taken  in  its  broad  outlines,  i.s  charac- 
terised by  singular  faithfulness.  Mr.  Andrew  Lang  has  said 
of  Lockhart's  Burns  that  it  divides  us  least.  The  same 
remark  might  be  applied  with  equal  force  to  M'Crie's 
appraisement  of  Knox. 

M'Crie  has  been  charged  with  being  too  partial  to  Knox, 
as  Hume  and  Robertson  were  to  Queen.  Mary,  a  fact  he 
himself  pointed  out.    If  by  being  partial  is  meant  that  he  had 

whole-heirted  admira- 
tion for  his  subject 
and  intense  sympathy 
with  the  cause  which 
he  so  fearlessly  es- 
poused, then  he  stands 
condemned.  But  it 
ought  not  to  be  forgot- 
ten that  the  Scottish 
Reformation,  being  a 
religious  movement, 
could  only  receive  ade- 
quate treatment  from 
the  religious  stand- 
point. An  historical 
figure  or  movement 
must  have  its  appro- 
priate setting.  It  is 
irupossible  to  deal  with 
Knox  in  the  same  way 
as  one  would  schem- 
ing princes  of  the 
Church  like  Leo  X. 
or  Richelieu,  or  a 
coarse-minded  politi- 
cian like  Walpole,  or 
the  leader  of  a  great 
secular  movement  like 
Cavour.  Only  a  man 
of  religious  instincts 
can  hojie  to  do  justice 
to  a  movement  which 
is  primarily  religious. 

The  great  service 
which  the  Life  of  Knox 
did  was  to  compel  an 
entire  readju.siment  ot 
the  views  which  had 
prevailed  hitherto.  It 
finally  demolished 
what  may  be  called  the  "  short  view  "  of  the  Reformer, 
for  which  Hume  and  Robertson  were  largely  responsible, 
which  depicted  him  as  "  a  fierce  and  gloomy  bigot,  equally 
a  foe  to  polite  learning  and  innocent  enjoyment,"  common- 
place in  his  ideas,  coarse  in  his  manner  of  living,  and 
without  a  touch  of  that  sublimity  with  which  all  great 
natures  are  invested.  In  its  place  M'Crie  reared  a  con- 
ception infinitely  grander  and  more  inspiring,  and,  what  is 
of  supreme  importance,  more  in  accordance  with  the  actual 
facts.  Without  becoming  "the  indiscriminate  panegyrist  of 
the  Reformer,"  and  without  minimising  his  faults,  it  is  to 
the  honour  of  M'Crie  that  he  was  the  first  writer  to  insist 
upon  the  essential  greatness  of  Knox,  and  to  show  that,  so  far 
from  being  a  fanatic  and  a  hypocrite,  he  stood  in  the 
forefront  as  a  patriot  and  benefactor  of  his  country.     In 
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affirming  this,  it  is  important  to  remember 
that  M'Crie  did  not  set  about  his  task  with 
the  sole  intention  of  rehabilitating  Knox  in 
the  eyes  of  his  countrymen.  His  real  aim 
went  much  deeper.  What  he  wished  to  effect 
was  the  revival  of  a  love  and  reverence  for 
the  fundamental  principles  of  the  Reforma- 
tion in  their  primitive  purity.  He  regarded 
the  overthrow  of  Romanism  as  the  greatest 
blessing  vouchsafed  to  his  native  land ;  and 
at  a  time  when  there  appeared  to  be  a 
danger  of  the  great  Protestant  truths  being 
undermined  by  sceptical  historians  or  ob- 
scured by  tepid  preachers,  he  recognised  it 
as  his  bounden  duty  to  do  all  he  could  to 
stem  the  tide  of  indifference  which  would 
let  slip  the  precious  heritage  bequeathed  to  Scotland  by  the 
Reformation.  His  book,  in  short,  is  an  eloquent  appeal  to 
the  Church  of  Scotland  to  return  to  her  first  love. 

M'Crie  was  well  equipped  for  the  task  he  under- 
took. The  Life  of  Knox  is  a  work  of  genius,  executed 
by  one  who  was  alike  a  great  historian  and  a  great  bio- 
grapher. He  brought  to  his  labours  a  disciplined  mind, 
immense  knowledge  of  the  subject,  scrupulous  accuracy,  a 
philosophic  grasp  of  first  principles,  a  lofty  imagination,  and 
an  overmastering  desire  to  be  fair-minded  in  his  conclusions- 
Whatever  'may  be  said  about  the  superstructure,  there 
can  be  no 
doubt  that 
the  founda- 
tions were 
"  well  and 
truly  laid." 
There  is 
some  uncer- 
tainty as  to 
the  precise 
time  when 
M'Crie 
formed  "the 
design  of 
drawing  up 
materials  of 
our  national 
Reformer," 
but  his 
corespond- 
ence  seems 
to  indicate 
that  the 
actual  com- 
position of 
the  Life  of 
Knox      was 

begun  as  early  as  1807.  When  it  is  remembered  that 
the  book  does  not  cover  more  than  300  pages  in  the 
uniform  edition  of  his  works,  and  that  it  did  not  see  the 
light  until  the  close  of  181 1,  it  will  be  seen  how  slowly  the 
work  proceeded.  This  was  due  to  the  enormous  trouble 
M'Crie  took  to  secure  the  absolute  reliableness  of  his  state- 
ments. A  striking  instance  of  this  is  to  be  found  in  the 
fact  that  it  cost  him  a  six  weeks'  search  to  verify  a  statement 
regarding  Gawin  Douglas  and  the  storming  of  Dunkeld 
Cathedral.  The  tardy  progress  was  also  due  to  his  rather 
singular  method  of  writing.  "  After  a  course  of  reading," 
writes  his  son,  the  second  Dr.  M'Crie,  "during  which  he 
collected  his  materials,  arranged  in  the  form  of  notes  and 
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references  on  the  various  topics  to  be 
introduced,  his  practice  was  to  commence 
at  once  the  work  of  composition,  as  if  pre- 
paring for  the  press.  He  seldom  wrote 
out  any  sketch  or  rude  draft  of  his  subject. 
Having  discovered  the  mine,  he  sunk  his 
shaft,  and  explored  the  veins  of  historical 
information  as  he  went  along  ;  so  that  the 
plan  of  the  intended  book  was  gradually 
worked  out."  Composition  with  M'Crie 
was  a  laborious  process.  He  frequently 
complained  of  finding  a  difficulty  in  giving 
form  and  colour  to  his  thoughts  and 
in  disposing  of  his  materials.  It  was  his 
custom  to  write  and  rewrite  his  manuscript 
until  he  got  it  to  his  taste ;  but  that  appears 
to  have  been  seldom,  for  it  usually  was  despatched  to 
the  printers  covered  with  corrections.  Even  after  it  had 
been  put  in  type  his  fastidious  mind  would  often  not  consent 
to  pass  it,  and  so  it  had  to  be  rewritten  once  more.  Little 
wonder  that  the  progress  was  slow.  In  April,  1810,  three 
years  after  the  actual  composition  had  been  begun,  he 
confesses  to  one  of  his  correspondents  that  "  so  far  from 
being  well  through,  I  have  not  yet  looked  it  in  the  face  "  ; 
and  he  adds  the  somewhat  superfluous  remark  that  he 
would  never  mike  his  bread  by  making  books. 

The  first  edition  of  the  Life  of  Knox  was  pub- 
lished on 
November 
18,  1811. 
"  This  day," 
read  the 
quaint 
announce- 
ment in  an 
Edinburgh 
paper,  "  is 
published 
by  John 
Ogle  and 
William 
Blackwood, 
handsomely 
printed  in 
one  large 
volume  oc- 
tavo, price 
12s.  boards, 
The  Life  of 
John  Knox 
(containing 
Illustrations 
of  the  His- 
tory of    the 

Reformation  in  Scotland,  etc.).  By  Thomas  M'Crie, 
Minister  of  the  Gospel,  Edinburgh."  M'Crie  complained 
bitterly  of  the  high  price  of  his  book,  which  was  pro- 
hibitive to  a  large  class  of  readers  who  were  likely  to  be 
interested  in  the  subject;  but  owing  to  its  size  and  the 
additional  expense  incurred  by  the  emendations  which  he 
so  often  found  it  necessary  to  make  upon  the  proof-sheets, 
it  could  not  be  cheapened.  The  arrangement  was  that 
M'Crie  was  to  receive  half  of  the  profits  ;  but  so  gloomy 
a  view  did  he  lake  of  the  prospects  of  the  sale  that  he 
calculated  that,  even  should  the  whole  impression  go  off, 
his  share  would  not  exceed  threepence  per  copy.  At  first 
it  seemed  as  if  M'Crie's  prognostications  were  going  to  be 
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only  too  truf,  for  "John  Knox 
presented  his  antique  and  un- 
gracious visage  before  the 
public  for  some  time,  without 
attracting  general  attention." 
Gradually,  however,  kindly 
letters  eulogising  the  work 
reached  him  from  his  friends, 
and  shortly  afterwards  the 
literary  hierarchy  of  Edinburgh 
awoke  to  the  fact  that  a  new 
and  brilliant  writer  had  ap- 
peared on  the  horizon  in  the 
person  of  a  Dissenting  minister. 
Dugald  Stewart  was  among 
the  first  to  recognise  the  great 
ability  displayed  in  the  Life  of  Knox,  and  speaking  of  it  in 
cordial  terms,  an  act  which  highly  gratified  his  old  pupil. 
The  way  in  which  the  book  came  under  Dugald  Stewart's 
notice  was  rather  remarkable.  The  Professor  one  Sunday, 
being  confined  at  home  by  illness,  had  occasion  to  ring  for 
his  valet.  To  his  surprise,  John  did  not  appear.  Again 
he  rang,  but  still  without  effect.  Having  done  so  a  third 
time  and  there  being  still  no  re- 
sponse, the  Professor  went  down- 
stairs to  find  out  the  reason  why 
his  servant  had  not  answered  the 
bell.  On  opening  the  door  of  the 
old  man's  apartment,  he  found  him 
sitting  at  a  little  table,  his  eyes  fixed 
attentively  on  a  book.  Not  until 
he  had  been  shaken  was  John  re- 
leased from  the  trance  in  which  he 
had  been  held  by  the  printed  page. 
The  Professor  had  the  curiosity  to 
ask  what  volume  it  was  which  had 
cast  so  strong  a  spell  over  him. 
"  Why,  sir,"  said  John,  "  it's  a  book 
that  my  minister  has  written,  and 
really  it's  a  grand  ane."  It  was 
M'Crie's  Life  of  Knox.  The 
Professor  took  it  to  his  room,  and 
having  once  commenced  to  read  it, 
he  found  it  impossible  to  withdraw 
himself  until  he  had  finished  it. 

But  not  until  it  had  been  before  the  public  for  seven 
months  did  the  book  enter  upon  its  marvellous  career  of 
popularity.  In  the  Edinburgh  Review  for  July,  1812,  there 
appeared  a  most  cordial  review  from  the  pen  of  the  brilliant 
editor.  Henceforth  its  fame  was  on  every  tongue,  and  its 
author  acknowledged  far   and   near  as   one  of  the  most 

talented  sons  of  the  republic 
of  letters.  Jeffrey  did  not 
hesitate  to  pronounce  it  "  by 
far  the  best  piece  of  history 
which  has  appeared  since  the 
commencement  of  our  critical 
career.  It  is  extremely  ac- 
curate, learned,  and  concise, 
and  at  the  same  time  full  of 
spirit  and  animation,  exhibit- 
ing, as  it  appears  to  us,  a  rare 
union  of  the  patient  research 
and  sober  judgment  which 
characterise  the  more  laborious 
class    of  historians,  with    the 
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force  of  imagination  which  is 
sometimes  substituted  in  their 
place."  Jeffrey,  like  every 
other  person  who  read  the 
book  at  that  time,  was  greatly 
impressed  by  the  entirely  new 
point  of  view  from  which 
M'Crie  regarded  Knox,  a 
point  of  view  of  which  he 
heartily  approved.  After  re- 
ferring to  the  old  views 
entertained  of  the  Reformer, 
he  fully  justifies  M'Crie's 
vindication.  "  How  unfair," 
he  writes,  "  and  how  mar- 
vellously incorrect  these  [old] 
representations  are  may  be  learned  from  the  perusal  of  the 
work  before  us."  Only  once  does  Jeffrey  strike  the  note 
of  discord,  and  that  is  when  he  comes  to  criticise  M'Crie's 
style.  He  finds  the  book  "  full  of  Scotticisms,  and  fre- 
quently deficient  in  verbal  elegance  and  purity " ;  and  he 
concludes  by  advising  the  author,  when  he  writes  again, 
to  submit  his  manuscript  "to  the  revision  of  some  slender 
clerk  from  the  south."  The  truth 
is  that  M'Crie  was  somewhat  defi- 
cient as  a  stylist,  and  the  faults 
which  marred  his  Life  of  Knox 
reappeared  again  later  in  his  Life  of 
Melville.  Shortly  after  the  publica- 
tion of  the  latter  work  the  author's 
good  friend  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson 
met  him  in  the  street,  and  after 
praising  the  Life  of  Melville,  re- 
marked in  his  pawky  way,  "  But, 
man,  you  have  spoiled  one  of  your 
finest  sentences  by  an  odd-looking 
word  which  I  never  saw  in  my  life 
before."  "What  is  that?"  "Death- 
stillness,"  said  his  friend.  "What 
would  you  have  said?"  "Oh! 
'death-like  stillness,'  or  some  other 
thing — but  deathstillness'."  M'Crie 
did  not  forget  this  piece  of  friendly 
counsel.  In  the  second  edition 
of  the  work  "  death-stillness  "  had 
vanished  and  "  death-like"  reigned  in  its  stead.  Similarly 
M'Crie  profited  by  Jeffrey's  advice,  for  the  second  edition 
of  the  Life  of  Knox,  which  appeared  in  March,  1813, 
showed  many  improvements  in  style. 

Distinctly  less  favourable  was  the  notice  in  the  Quarterly 
Review  which  appeared  exactly  a  year  later.  The  reviewer, 
while  admitting  that  M'Crie 
was  "reallyagreatbiographer," 
and  frankly  giving  credit  to 
his  candour  and  research,  had 
nothing  but  sweeping  con- 
demnation for  his  vindication 
of  certain  actions  of  Knox  and 
his  confederates,  which  in  the 
opinion  of  the  writer  were 
highly  questionable.  Whether 
from  vindictiveness  01*  not,  it 
is  difficult  to  say  ;  but,  at  all 
events,  the  Quarterly  fastened 
ujxjn  the  point  made  by 
the  rival  journal  regardmg 
M'Crie's  Scotticisms,  and  took 
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exactly  the  opposite  line,  maintaining  that  they  liked  the 
book  better  because  of  them.  "  Why,"  the  reviewer  asked, 
"should  a  Scotsman,  who  is  ashamed  of  nothing  else 
belonging  to  his  country,  be  ashamed  of  its  dialect  ?  "  The 
trenchant  criticism  of  the  Quarterly  was  not  allowed  to 
go  unchallenged.  Dr.  Andrew  Thomson,  one  of  M'Crie's 
closest  friends,  who  was  then  editing  the  Christian  Instructor, 
came  to  the  rescue.  Though  he  had  already  published 
a  long  and  flattering  review  of  the  Life  of  Knox  in  his 
columns,  his  intense  admiration  for  the  work  and  its 
author  led  him  to  print  two  additional  papers  in  the  same 
periodical,  in  which,  with  sledge-hammer  blows,  he  pounded 
the  arguments  of  the  Quarterly  reviewer. 

Curiously  enough,  by  none  were  the  merits  of  the  Life 
of  Knox  more  highly  appreciated  than  by  the  Presbyterians 
of  Ireland.  In  1826  M'Crie  paid  a  visit  to  the  Emerald 
Isle,  and  this  is  how  the  Belfast  News  Letter  comments 
on  the  occasion  :  "  This  distinguished  writer  sailed  from 
Belfast  for  Scotland  yesterday.  In  the  present  literary  age, 
when  one  can  scarcely  turn  the  corner  of  a  street  without 
running  himself  against  an  author,  men  who  have  actually 
done  great  things  are  still  few  in  number.  One  of  these 
benefactors  of  mankind  is  Dr.  M'Crie.  The  publication 
of  his  first  great  work,  the  Life  of  John  Knox,  forms  an 
important  era  in  the  progress  of  historical  science.  It  is 
so  well  known,  that  any  remarks  on  it  would  be  useless, 
but  we  may  be  permitted  to  advert  to  the  effects  which  it 
has  produced."  Having  adverted  to  some  of  these,  the 
writer  adds  :  "  But  a  greater  proof  of  his  merit  was  the 
complete  revolution  in  public  opinion  which  was  produced 
by  the  work.  All  the  English  periodicals,  except  one  or 
two  which  were  governed  by  the  demon  of  party,  were  filled 
with  recantations  of  the  error  which  had  prevailed  in  that 
part  of  the  empire  concerning  the  character  of  the  deliverer 
of  Scotland ;  and  his  own  country,  which  had  so  long  been 
misled  by  her  own  recreant  sons  concerning  the  character 
and  achievements  of  Knox,  hastened  to  do  him  justice. 
Monuments  were  erected  and  clubs  were  instituted  to  his 
memory,  and  his  name  was  enrolled  in  the  list  of  her  patriots 
with  those  of  Bruce  and  Wallace." 

Despite  the  encomiums  of  the  Press  which  were 
showered  upon  him,  it  is  rather  remarkable  to  find  the 
author  himself  taking  a  despondent  and  even  cynical  view 
of  the  reception  of  his  work.  Writing  to  a  friend  on 
June  30,  1818,  he  gives  candid  utterance  to  his  despair. 
"  The  truth  is,  I  am  sick  of  the  public — I  am  disgusted  at 
it.  1  loathe  the  manner  in  which  it  breathes  cold  and  hot 
on  the  same  subject,  and  I  would  not,  could  not,  live  in  its 
atmosphere.  It  is  long  since  I  perceived  that  the  favour 
which  it  testified  for  Knox  was  superficial,  hollow,  and 
treacherous.  How,  indeed,  could  such  an  age  really  or 
sincerely  venerate  his  character,  and  sympathise  with  his 
principles  or  his  feelings  which  are  at  such  variance  with 
his  own?"  How  far  this  pessimistic  mood  mastered  him 
is,  it  is  to  be  feared,  only  too  apparent  when  the  fact  is 
stated  that  he  did  not  countenance  the  splendid  ceremonies 
which  attended  the  laying  of  the  foundation  of  the  Knox 
monument  in  Glasgow  in  1825,  although  his  son  is  inclined 
to  think  that  feelings  of  delicacy  may  have  mingled  with 
other  motives  in  preventing  him  being  present.  Happily 
this  melancholy  estimate  of  the  impression  which  his  book 
had  made  upon  the  public  mind  was  considerably  qualified 
in  later  years.  The  circle  of  the  popularity  of  the  Life  of 
Knox  was  ever  widening,  and  he  lived  to  see  it  pass 
through  no  less  than  five  editions,  which,  considering  the 
nature  of  the  subject  and  the  state  of  the  reading  market  at 
that  time,  was  indeed  a  rare  achievement.  Moreover,  it 
was  translated  in  the  author's  lifetime  into  the  French, 
Dutch,  and  German  languages.  The  Dutch  translation, 
which  was  executed  by  Cramer  von  Baumgarten,  was 
printed  at  Groningen    in    181 7,  in    two  volumes,   octavo; 


while  the  German  version,  which  is  an  abridgment  from  the 
original  by  Plank  of  Gottingen,  was  published  the  same 
year  in  one  volume  duodecimo,  and  in  this  cheap  form  it 
has  circulated  very  widely  in  Germany  among  the  common 
people. 

After  M'Crie,  David  Laing.  In  editing  the  writings 
of  Knox,  this  distinguished  Scottish  antiquary  laid  every 
admirer  of  the  Reformer  and  the  principles  which  he  so 
zealously  espoused  under  a  debt  of  gratitude  which  can 
never  be  paid.  For  eighteen  long  years  (1846-64)  he  toiled 
assiduously  in  rearing  a  monument  to  the  great  Scotsman, 
infinitely  more  enduring  and  more  serviceable  than  one  of 
stone.  Although  he  met  with  many  discouragements,  he 
never  for  one  moment  regretted  the  labours  of  these 
eighteen  years,  a  period  of  time  which,  it  is  interesting  to 
recall,  agrees  with  that  which  Gibbon  took  to  write  his  great 
History.  With  Dr.  Laing  the  editing  of  Knox  was  a  labour 
of  love.  The  work  ran  into  six  ponderous  volumes,  and 
the  research  involved  was  enormous.  But  it  was  executed 
with  masterly  skill  and  thoroughness,  and  it  will  never  need 
to  be  done  over  again,  which  is  saying  much.  Every 
student  of  the  hero  of  the  Scottish  Reformation  must  have 
recourse  to  Dr.  Laing's  edition.  It  is  the  fountain  head, 
the  beginning  and  the  end  of  everything  pertaining  to 
Knox's  writings. 

Among  other  workers  in  the  field  of  Knox  literature  is 
Professor  Hume  Brown,  who,  in  1895,  published  a  scholarly 
biography  of  the  Reformer  in  two  volumes,  in  which  he  in- 
corporated the  results  of  the  most  recent  research.  Less 
pretentious  biographies  of  Knox  have  been  published  by  the 
Rev.  W.  M.  Taylor,  D.D.,  New  York,  a  work  which  appeared 
in  1884  in  the  popular  series  "  Men  Worth  Remembering," 
published  by  Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton ;  and  by  Mrs. 
Florence  A.  MacCunn  in  Mes.srs.  Methuen's  "  Leaders  of 
Religion"  Series  (1895),  a  most  charming  book  which  Dr. 
Whyte  recently  praised  very  highly  at  a  gathering  in  the  High- 
lands. There  is  also  Mr.  Taylor  Innes's  little  volume  in 
Messrs.  Oliphant,  Anderson  &  Ferrier's  "  Famous  Scots  " 
Series,  published  in  1896,  which  is  well  worth  reading  for 
the  freshness  and  originality  with  which  the  leading  facts  in 
the  Reformer's  life  are  recounted. 

Carlyle,  when  writing  his  "  Essay  on  the  Portraits  of 
John  Knox,"  lamented  the  fact  that  the  Reformer's  "  hasty 
and  strangely  interesting,  impressive  and  peculiar  book, 
'  The  History  of  the  Reformation  in  Scotland,'  has  not 
been  rendered  far  more  extensively  legible  to  serious  man- 
kind at  large  than  is  hitherto  the  case."  The  lament  has 
now  lost  its  meaning.  Carlyle's  wish  has  been  realised 
with  abundant  success,  as,  one  may  pretty  confidently 
aflirm,  he  would  himself  have  been  the  first  to  admit.  In 
1899  Mr.  Charles  J.  Guthrie,  K.C.,  placed  all  admirers  of 
Knox  under  a  deep  debt  of  gratitude  by  publishing,  through 
Messrs.  A.  &  C.  Black,  a  cheap  and  popular  edition  of  the 
incomparable  "  History."  Hitherto  the  work  was  only 
accessible  in  Dr.  Laing's  scholarly  edition  of  Knox's 
writings,  and  in  that  form  was  practically  a  sealed  book  to 
all  .save  the  learned.  Now  the  man  in  the  street  may  read 
the  "  History,"  and  may  know  something  of  its  fascination  ; 
for  the  great  merit  of  Mr.  Guthrie's  version  is  that,  relieved 
of  all  pedantries  and  archaisms,  and  attuned  to  the  modern 
mind,  one  may  enter  into  the  spirit  o{  the  great  drama 
which  it  iinfolds,  and  come  very  near  iis  principal  actor. 
For  those  who  would  participate  in  the  forthcoming  Knox 
celebrations  with  knowledge  as  well  as  zeal,  a  most  fitting 
preparation  would  be  a  careful  perusal  of  the  "  History  " 
in  Mr.  Guthrie's  charming  edition,  together  with  M'Crie's 
biography.  To  popularise  a  book  which  cast  its  spell  over 
Milton,  as  the  poet  testifies  in  "  Areopagitica,"  is  a  literary 
service  which  it  is  difficult  to  estimate  too  highly.  This 
Mr.  Guthrie  has  done,  and  done  admirably. 

\V.  Forbes  Grav. 
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Ahasuerus  and  Jesus" 

BY  THE  LATE  DR.  PARKER 

None  might  enter  into  the  king's  gale  clothed  with  s,uirioth.—EsTHKK  iv. 


2. 


THE  ostrich  of  monarchs !  That  monarch  lives  today ; 
that  policy  survives  in  every  one  of  us,  more  in 
some,  less  in  others — the  policy  of  keeping  out  of  sight  ail 
things  that  are  distressing,  full  of  painful  suggestion.  "  None 
might  enter  into  the  king's  gate  clothed  with  sackcloth : " 
it  would  never  do  for  kings  to  be  troubled  with  poverty  and 
distress.  The  cry  of  the  Ahasuerus  spirit  is,  "  Keep  them 
out  of  my  sight,  if  you  please,  and  whether  you  please  or 
not ;  these  nostrils  are  not  to  be  offended  by  unsavoury 
things ;  there  may  be  things  that  are  very  distressing  and 
painful  and  shameful,  but  keep  them  out  of  my  way — keep 
them  well  oulside  the  gate."  That  spirit  is  in  perhaps  all 
of  us,  and  we  do  not  really  know  it  in  some  cases.  Many 
are  so  dainty  that  they  must  not  be  told  of  evil  or  distressing 
things  that  are  in  the  newspaper.  Do  not  mention  that  to 
him,  to  her — you  know  how  they  shrink  from  such  delinea- 
tions of  social  condition  ;  shut  the  window  lest  there  be  an 
unsavoury  whiff  that  will  upset  him  for  the  day.  But 
Mordecai  came  just  as  near  to  the  gate  as  he  could ;  he 
was  a  man  in  a  sacred,  hot  passion.  He  was  clothed  in 
sackcloth  and  with  ashes,  and  he  came  just  outside  the 
gate — not  inside ;  for  no  man  might  enter  the  king's  gate 
clothed  in  sackcloth.  Keep  the  fool  unaware  of  the  con- 
dition of  his  own  city  ;  feed  him  with  richest  vials  and  with 
amulets,  and  give  him  women  and  music,  and  drum  and 
dancing,  and  do  not  tell  that  the  city  is  being  cankered  to 
death.  That  is  supposed  to  be  very  delicate  and  very 
sensitive.  Do  not  say  one  word  to  these  dear  creatures 
about  the  hell  that  surges  round  the  foundations  of  their 
own  houses  ;  tell  them  of  the  good  things — drum,  banners, 
shoutings  of  the  feast,  mayors  drunk,  cities  mad  with  joy  : 
all  these  things  you  may  speak,  but  do  not  speak  about  the 
hungry  and  the  heartbroken  and  the  comfortless.  It  would 
never  do  for  kings  to  live  among  their  own  people;  they 
would  be  humiliated.  There  was  a  time  when  the  people 
were  so  groaning  under  oppression  that  it  was  a  case  of  life 
or  death,  and  they  said  to  the  high  authorities,  the  nobles, 
"  What  shall  we  eat  ?  "  and  from  the  banqueting-tables  the 
nobles  answered,  "  Eat  the  grass."  It  was  too  much  : 
France  rose  and  tore  her  own  throne  to  pieces,  and  France 
was  right.  So  perish  every  monarchy  that  is  unjust,  unsym- 
pathetic, ignoble,  undivine  !  It  is  so  sad  to  have  to  come 
into  contact  with  people  who  are  so  sensitive  that  they  cannot 
bear  to  hear  of  things  that  are  unpleasant ;  and  the  creatures, 
furred  and  furbelowed,  wrap  themselves  round  with 
sevenfold  luxury,  and  say,  "  Do  not  mention  it !  "  What 
will  become  of  any  country  when  that  spirit  predominates? 
It  will  be  lost. 

Yet  Ahasuerus  was,  for  his  country  and  his  time,  not 
wanting  in  grace  and  in  benevolence.  We  must  judge  of 
everything  by  its  own  historical  date  and  its  own  social 
environment.  "  In  those  days,  when  the  king  Ahasuerus 
sat  on  the  throne  of  his  kingdom,  which  was  in  Shushan 
the  palace,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  he  made  a  feast 
unto  all  his  princes  and  his  servants  ;  .  .  .  when  he  showed 
the  riches  of  his  glorious  kingdom  and  the  honour  of  his 
excellent  majesty  many  days,  even  an  hundred  and  four- 
score days."  Feasting  !  feasting  !  feasting !  And  at  the  end 
of  the  hundred  and  eighty  days,  what  then  ?  The  king 
became  a  better  man  still,  viewed  from  a  social  standpoint ; 
for  "  the  king  made  a  feast  unto  all  the  people  that  were 


present  in  Shushan  the  palace,  both  unto  great  and  small, 
seven  days,  in  the  court  of  the  garden  of  the  king's  palace  ; 
where  were  white,  green,  and  blue,  hangings,  fastened  with 
cords  of  fine  linen  and  purple  to  silver  rings  and  pillars  of 
marble  :  the  beds  were  of  gold  and  silver,  upon  a  pavement 
of  red,  and  blue,  and  white,  and  black,  marble.  And  they 
gave  them  drink  in  vessels  of  gold  " — and  no  two  vessels 
were  alike — "royal  wine  in  abundance,  according  to  the  sute 
of  the  king."  And  no  man  was  compelled  to  drink  ;  none 
did  compel :  every  man  was  to  drink  according  to  his  own 
pleasure.  A  royal  time  that !  One  hundred  and  eighty 
days  for  the  princes,  and  seven  days  for  the  other  set. 
Meanwhile,  the  Jews  were  in  great  distress.  Murder  had 
been  decreed  against  them  on  the  largest  scale.  Mordecai 
rose  and  clothed  himself  in  sackcloth,  and  he  put  ashes 
upon  his  head,  and  there  went  up  from  the  people  an 
exceeding  great  and  bitter  cry.  But  Ahasuerus  knew 
nothing  about  it ;  his  ears  were  stuffed  with  feathers ;  he 
turned  first  to  one  downy  pillow  and  then  to  another,  and 
never  heard  the  cry.  He  had  gardens  and  beautiful  places, 
and  none  wearing  sackcloth  might  come  within  his  sight. 
Shut  out  the  world,  and  then  call  it  a  pleasant  dwelling- 
place  ;  never  go  near  London  in  its  lowest  estate,  and  then 
say,  "  What  a  place  London  is !  how  grand  !  how  marvel- 
lous ! "  O  my  dear  fellow-hearts,  it  is  marvellous,  but 
marvellous  in  many  aspects — in  sin,  in  misery,  in  heartache. 
Things  there  are  in  London  you  dare  not  look  upon. 

Let  us  see  the  meaning  of  all  this.  This  is  an  ostrich 
policy.  Thrust  your  heads  in  the  burning  sand,  and  by 
ignoring  sin  and  misery  deny  their  existence.  You  and  I, 
who  have  breakfasted  on  fatness  in  a  house  whose  windows 
look  upon  a  garden  that  seems  to  be  growing  sunshine  as 
well  as  receiving  it,  we  do  not  want  to  bear  of  the  people 
who  have  no  breakfast.  Their  own  blame!  Is  it? — is  it 
always  ?  Is  it  curable  ? — is  it  incurable  ?  Have  you  asked 
any  questions  about  it  ?  Now,  if  I  were  to  tell  you  this 
morning,  or  on  any  other  occasion,  about  the  opium-dens  of 
London,  you  would  say,  "  We  do  not  go  to  church  to  hear 
about  opium-dens."  Then  what  do  you  go  to  church  for? 
Vou  are  in  the  wrong  place  if,  being  in  church,  you  have  not 
the  hearing  ear  for  every  tone  of  misery,  for  every  groan  of 
despair.  "Oh,  I  so  shrink  from  all  these  things  !"  Then  you 
know  nothing  about  Christ,  although  you  are  a  Christian 
Endeavourer,  and  a  Sunday-school  teacher,  and  a  jierson 
exceedingly  busy  in  singing  those  hymns  which  he  likes, 
and  avoiding  those  subjects  which  gives  his  mean  heart 
what  he  calls  pain.  Only  a  living  man  can  suffer  pain  ; 
only  a  really  sensitive  soul,  alive  with  the  life  of  Christ,  can 
suffer  pain — pain  which  is  a  sacrament,  pain  which  is  the 
beginning  of  redemption  and  glory.  If  I  were  to  tell  you 
about  the  massage-brothels  of  London,  you  would  say, "  We 
do  not  go  to  church  to  hear  about  massage-brothels."  But 
you  ought  to  go  to  church,  and  every  one  of  the  brothels 
ought  to  be  named,  published,  fired,  blasted.  Can  you 
wonder  that  a  people  who  do  not  come  to  church  to  hear 
about  realities  and  social  tragedies,  great  pain  and  outcries, 
should  gradually  los^  hold  of  the  age ;  and  that  poor  old 
Church,  a  weazened  old  thing  now,  she,  once  the  Bride  of 
the  I^mb,  should  be  afraid  of  her  own  name  and  her  own 
shadow  ?  Poor  Church  :  No  man  clothed  in  sackcloth  may 
enter  the  church.     We  may  build  a  little  place  somewhere 
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for  such  people,  and  send  baskets  of  clothes  to  them ;  but 
don't  go  near  them  or  sit  beside  them,  or  face  the  facts 
of  the  case  !  It  is  heartbreaking  to  any  true  minister  when 
he  finds  that  his  people  (1  thank  God  1  have  never  found  it  I) 
are  ashamed  to  go  down  to  the  lowest  social  work  appointed 
and  required  by  the  kingdom  of  God.  Every  respectable 
Church  will  give  up  the  ghost ;  every  Church  that  is  ashamed 
or  afraid  of  the  Christian  idea,  with  that  black  grim  Cross, 
that  bloody  tree,  in  the  midst  of  it,  will  expire,  and  lonely 
will  be  its  funeral.  If  I  were  to  tell  many  people  about  the 
slums  of  London  they  would  not  stay  long  to  hear  the 
doleful  tale.  They  would  like  to  hear  about  summer  roses  ; 
tell  them  all  about  the  roses,  and  the  birds,  and  the  badges^ 
and  the  drums  and  the  fifes,  and  the  wine  and  the  goblets, 
and  no  two  goblets  of  the  same  pattern,  and  they  will  say 
they  have  had  a  most  delightful  interview.  Oh  !  it  hurts  the 
soul  that  is  akin  to  Christ  when  men  call  such  social  com- 
merce in  any  way  or  degree  delightful  or  satisfactory. 

Is  not  this  in  some  degree  in  the  whole  of  us  ?  Who 
would  care  to  go  to  hear  a  real  missionary  sermon  ?  The 
missionary  says,  "  I  have  been  there,  and  the  people  are 
eating  one  another,  the  people  are  beheading  one  another, 
turning  the  skulls  into  drinking-cups,  and  drinking  blood, 
and  the  habitations  of  the  wicked  are  full  of  cruelty  :  there 
is  no  sense  of  sin  or  shame;  the  lives  they  live  are  lives 
utterly  horrible  in  every  aspect."  But  my  dainty  lady  says, 
"  Don't  talk  to  me  about  this,  if  you  please  !  "  Would  God 
that  lady  were  an  atheist  !  because  she  is  falsely  registered 
if  her  name  be  written  in  the  book  of  the  Church.  We  are 
told  now  that  it  was  all  about  the  habits  and  customs  and 
usages  and  savageries  of  the  heathen  people  ;  it  was  a  sort 
of  sermon  that  really  depresses  one.  It  depresses  us,  but 
it  killed  Christ.  Tell  us  an  anecdote  ;  do  not  tell  us  about 
the  cannibals  and  the  blood  ;  tell  us  something  amusing. 
Amusing  is  one  of  the  devil's  favourite  words  to-day. 
"Aha!  I  was  so  amused."  What!  amused?  You  broke 
the  heart  of  the  Son  of  God.  And  until  we  get  back 
into  that  mood  of  sympathy  and  into  that  policy  of 
realisation,  we  shall  have  very  polished  sermons  and 
literary  compositions,  and  very  quiet  and  decorous  ser- 
vices with  an  occasional  anthem,  and  be  very  well  pleased 
to  go  and  to  come.  Thou  Christ  of  God,  forgive  the 
people  that  call  themselves  by  Thy  name  and  omit  Thy 
Cross  I 

Now,  so  much  for  Ahasuerus.  Let  us  read  on  to  another 
King,  one  Jesus:  "And  they  brought  unto  Him  all  sick 
people  that  were  taken  with  divers  diseases  and  torments, 
and  those  which  were  possessed  with  devils,  and  those 
which  were  lunatick,  and  those  that  had  the  palsy  ;  and  He 
healed  them "  (Matt.  iv.  24).  Jesus  for  me!  No  doubt 
Ahasuerus  lived  socially  a  sunnier  life.  He  saw  no  lepers ; 
he  knew  nothing  of  those  who  were  taken  with  divers 
diseases  :  "  Build  a  place  for  them,  if  you  like,  at  the  east 
end  ;  build  a  place  as  near  the  sea  as  you  can  get  it,  in  the 
hope  that  the  purging  waves  will  carry  off  the  buildings  ; 
but  do  not  let  me,  Ahasuerus  the  king,  see  any  man  clothed 
in  sackcloth."  Jesus  said,  "Come  unto  me,  all  ye  lepers,  and 
blind,  and  diseased,  and  distressed,  and  heavy-laden,  and 
sore  of  heart.  Come  all  :  yet  there  is  room.  Come,  one 
and  all ;  the  worst  is  not  rejected  !  Come  !  "  Now,  there 
are  many  disciples  of  Ahasuerus,  but  what  about  the  dis- 
ciples of  Christ  ?  This  it  is  that  to  my  mind  establishes  the 
deity  of  the  Son  of  God.  Many  a  tiine  in  the  course  of  my 
long  teaching  here  I  have  said  that  my  faith  in  the  deity  of 
the  Son  of  God  is  not  a  question  of  Greek  propositions  or 
Greek  particles  or  difficult  Greek  syntax.  I  have  not  a 
merely  grammatical  God  ;  but  this  Man  that  called  all  these 
and  healed  them  is  my  Lord,  my  God.  Crown  Him  with 
many  crowns  !  We  profess  to  serve  Christ ;  we  are  bound 
by  oath  to  be  loyal  to  His  throne.  What  Christ  did.  His 
Church  is  expected  to  repeat.  If  you  will  remember  that 
one  sentence  you  have  had  sermon  enough  for  the  rest  of 
your  lives.  It  would  be  pleasant  to  spend  a  long  time  with 
Ahasuerus  ;  he  had  golden  vessels,  and  singing  women,  and 
dancing  women,  and  vineyards,  and  roseries,  and  pineries, 
and  you  could  walk  round  and  round  all  the  grounds  of 
Shushan   the   palace   and    never   see   a   rag    of   sackcloth. 


Yes;  that  is  one  aspect  of  things.  But  Jesus  Christ  went 
about  doing  good.  When  He  saw  any  blind  man,  He  said, 
"  What  wouldst  thou  ? "  When  He  had  an  applicant  for 
help,  He  said,  "  Believest  thou  that  I  am  able  to  do  this?  " 
And  when  the  man  answered,  "  Yea,  Lord  ;  I  believe,"  He 
said,  "  Be  it  unto  thee  according  to  thy  faith."  And  he  who 
makes  one  leper  less  has  begun  to  save  the  world. 

This  is  the  Christ  to  Whom  I  ask  all  who  still  need 
that  greatest  of  all  invitations — a  courageous  Christ.  He 
never  was  afraid  of  infection.  How  difficult  it  would  be  for 
some  of  us  to  go  down  to  certain  districts  !  We  should  be 
fumigated  before  we  went,  and  fumigated  when  we  came 
back,  and  we  should  resort  to  all  kinds  of  protectives  against 
the  possibility  of  infection.  I  never  heard  my  Lord  use 
that  word.  It  is  an  invented  term  j  it  may  be  an  atheistic 
word.  Bring  me  seven  more  cushions  of  velvet  to  sit  upon, 
protect  my  feet  with  furs,  give  me  chains  long  and  heavy, 
and  all  manner  of  good  things  in  my  house,  that  I  may 
hardly  know  how  long  the  story  of  the  dinner  is  ;  then  I 
will  say  the  world  is  a  very  beautiful  place.  Liar !  I  choke 
thee  !  The  world  a  beautiful  place  because  thou  hast  dined 
sumptuously  every  day  ?  Never  come  to  church,  for  there 
is  no  Christ  for  thee  there ;  but  if  thou  canst  leave  off  thy 
purple  and  thy  fine  linen  and  various  garniture  outside,  and 
if  thou  wile  come  in  and  say,  "  God  be  merciful  unto  me  a 
sinner,"  then  thou  niayest  coine  and  welcome,  for  there  is 
blood  enough  in  the  Cross  to  cleanse  even  thy  soul. 

Which  is  it  to  be  then,  Ahasuerus  or  Jesus  ?  The  two 
kings  are  before  you.  Ahasuerus  has  his  following.  There 
are  people  in  London,  east  and  west,  who  laugh  at 
all  such  assemblies  as  this  and  ridicule  the  whole 
Christian  conception,  and  these  people  owe  themselves 
to  the  very  Christianity  which  they  deride  or  deny. 
England — and  in  England  I  find  a  type  of  every  civilised 
nation — has  nothing  that  has  not  come  from  the  hand 
of  God.  England  needs  many  chastisements,  for  in  her 
self-indulgence  she  has  made  her  blood  black  with  sin, 
and  she  needs,  and  probably  most  other  civilised  countries 
need,  the  sword  and  the  wound,  the  battle  and  the  defeat. 
They  may  precede  the  victory  :  who  knows  how  much 
such  discipline  is  needed  to  get  at  the  cancer  and  cut  it  out 
without  the  aid  of  chloroform  ?  Let  us  be  at  least  serious 
for  one  moment  and  think  of  this.  But  if  I  say  Ahasuerus 
has  his  followers,  .so  hath  Jesus  Christ,  the  Son  of  God, 
never  so  many  as  He  has  to-day,  and  they  were  never  so  self- 
sacrificing  and  so  beneficent  as  they  are  this  very  hour. 
Who  takes  the  statistics  of  our  Church  work  in  its  ministries, 
its  schools,  its  by-path  endeavours  and  pilgrimages,  its  mis- 
sions, its  whole  evangelistic  conception  and  apparatus  ?  To- 
day London  is  sanctified  and  consecrated  by  the  going  and 
coming  of  men  and  women  who  are  bent  upon  the  business 
of  Jesus,  and  who  go  out  to-day  to  say,  "  All  things  are 
ready,  come  1  "  I  stand  with  that  banner.  I  am  indeed 
gratified  and  full  of  thankfulness  and  joy  when  I  think  that 
any  deservedly  good  fortune  has  befallen  England  in  family, 
in  country  ;  but  in  all  our  thumpings  and  drummings  and 
screamings  we  ought  to  remember  that  there  is  another  war, 
another  victory,  another  enemy,  and  to  let  the  angels  say 
to  man's  poor,  despairing,  cold  heart,  "  Let  hiiti  know  that  he 
which  converteth  a  sinner  from  the  error  of  his  ways  shall 
save  a  soul  from  death."  That  shall  be  our  theme  ;  on  that 
theme  we  will  blow  the  trumpet,  sound  the  organ,  beat  the 
drum,  and  tell  the  Father  in  heaven  that  the  son  which  He 
lost  is  found,  and  the  son  that  was  dead  is  alive  again. 
Remember  every  intermediate  victory  and  every  immediate 
gleam  of  sunshine  ;  be  thankful  for  all  political  and  iinperial 
good  fortune  in  so  far  as  it  can  be  justified  by  reason  and 
honour  and  Christian  sentiment ;  by  all  means  abate  nothing 
of  the  enthusiasm  ;  but  remember  that  Jesus  is  not 
Ahasuerus,  and  that  He  is  looking  now  from  His  place  in 
the  heavens  to  see  how  the  war  goes — the  holy  war.  And 
all  the  victories  are  Christ's,  not  ours.  The  spear  we  need 
was  made  in  heaven  :  we  have  only  to  use  it ;  it  is  no 
invention  of  ours.  Tell  the  laden  and  the  blind  and  the 
sick  and  the  weary  and  those  that  are  afflicted  with  divers 
diseases  that  Jesus  allows  people  in  sackcloth  to  come  inside 
the  gate  and  get  all  the  blessing  He  can  give. 
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The  Life  of  Dr«  Hood  Wilson,  of  the  Barclay 

Church,  Edinburgh 


OCARCELY  a  year  has  passed  since  a  vast  and 
v3  sympathetic  company  followed  Dr.  Wilson  to  his 
i;rave  in  Morningside  Cemetery,  and  already  in  the  pages 
of  Dr.  Wells's  biography  *  we  possess  a  portrait  of  him  which 
neither  time  nor  death  can  injure.  The  book  will  be  read 
with  great  tenderness  by  the  many  who  had  ihe  privilege 
of  Dr.  Wilson's  personal  acquaintance  and  who  remember 
one  or  other  of  those  loved  relatives  who  ministered  to 
him.  There  are  hundreds 
in  Edinburgh  who  will  re- 
cognise, even  to-day,  Dr. 
Wells's  description  of  Miss 
Jane  Hood,  Dr.  Wilson's 
"second  mother,"  the  "Aunt 
Jean  "  of  the  manse  in  East 
Castle  Road.  However 
crowded  the  day  might  be, 
he  began  it  with  a  visit  to 
her  room  ;  and  on  returning 
at  night  from  late  meetings, 
Aunt  Jean  must  hear  the 
news.  He  used  to  give  her 
his  arm  each  evening  up  the 
staircase  to  her  door.  They 
lived  together  for  fifty-two 
years  as  mother  and  son, 
and  only  death  parted  them. 
Miss  Hood  was  the  twin 
sister  of  Dr.  Wilson's 
mother,  and  adopted  him 
in  early  childhood.  The 
houses  of  his  parents  and 
his  aunt  were  within  a  stone- 
cast  of  each  other  in  the 
thriving  town  of  Duns,  in 
Berwickshire,  in  which  Dr. 
Wilson's  father  carried  on 
a  successful  business.  Mrs. 
Wilson  was  a  full  cousin  of 
Dr.  M'Crie,  the  biographer 
of  Knox.  The  clans  of  the 
Hoods  and  the  Wilsons 
were  for  generations  influ- 
•ential  farmers  in  the  county. 
The  Wilson  family  belonged 
to  the  Secession  Church  of 
which   Dr.  Ritchie  was  the 

jjastor,  and  a  warm  affection  grew  up  between  the  future 
minister  of  the  Barclay  and  this  fatherly  friend  of  his  boy- 
ihood.  In  student  days  he  used  to  go  to  Dr.  Ritchie's  manse 
and  get  help  from  him  in  the  study  of  Hebrew  and  Greek 
and  German.  In  later  life  he  never  returned  to  Duns 
without  calling  on  his  old  minister.  Dr.  Ritchie  survived 
;till  .1897,  ^f^d  i^r-  VVilson  preached  his  funeral  sermon. 
■"  If  there  has  .been  one  thing  in  my  own  ministry,"  he 
■said,  "that  has  been  more  helpful  than  another,  it  has 
been  my  work  among  the  young ;  and  I  must  acknowledge 
•my  indebtedness  for  this,  as  for  much  else,  to  the  inspira- 
■tion  .received  from  Dr.  Ritchie  and  the  model  thus 
/urnished." 


THE  LATE  J.AMES  HOOD  WILSON,  D.D. 


College  Days 
Mr.  \Vaite,  of  Duns,  was  the  lx)y's  first  teacher,  but 
at  the  age  of  fifteen  he  was  sent  to  Edinburgh  University. 
He  took  a  high  place  in  every  class,  and  waS  the  first  of  his 
year  in  English  Literature  and  in  the  second  division  of 
Natural  Philosophy.  He  was  sometimes  asked  to  finish 
the  reading  of  Sir  William  Hamilton's  lectures,  when  the 
Professor,  then  recovering  from  an  attack  of  paraly.si.s,  was 

unable  to  complete  his  task. 
VVilson  is  described  by  sur- 
viving fellow-students  as  "a 
handsome  lad,  with  an  open, 
intelligent  countenance." 
He  was  a  good  man  of 
business,  and  made  no 
enemies.  As  a  student  he 
regularly  attended  the 
ministry  of  Dr.  Tweedie,  of 
Tolbooth  Free  Church,  and 
became  a  member  of  that 
congregation.  His  theologi- 
cal training  was  received  at 
the  New  College,  where  his 
favourite  teacher  was  Rabbi 
Duncan.  An  old  friend  re- 
members the  avidity  with 
which  he  took  notes  from 
Cunningham,  and  how,  after 
coming  out  of  the  class,  at 
the  first  moment  of  leisure 
he  sought  to  write  out  care- 
fully the  Principal's  lecture. 
So  great  was  his  eagerness 
in  study  that  when  the 
session  ended  he  writes  :  "  I 
have  felt  very  low  this  week, 
especially  since  the  classes 
were  given  up.  I  can  hardly 
describe  to  you  that  night 
after  the  college  closed.  I 
could  get  relief  nowhere. .  .  . 
The  want  of  the  cbsses, 
with  all  their  excitement, 
is  indeed  very  great."  The 
generosity  of  character 
which  marked  him  in  later 
life  can  be  guessed  from 
some  entries  in  his  early  journal.  Thus  he  says  in  June, 
1849  :  "  Had  all  but  made  up  ray  mind  to  lay  out  the 
few  pounds  I  have  on  Owen's  or  Scott's  'Commentary,' 
but  I  think  it  more  my  duty  to  use  it  otherwise.  So 
drew  out  my  small  stock  of  funds  from  the  savings  bank 
to  day  to  help  to  pay  A.'s  rent.  Felt  a  slight  regret 
at  taking  out  the  accumulations  of  my  youthful  days. 
Recollect  how  I  used  to  count  on  it.  Felt  as  if  parting 
with  an  old  friend  when  I  gave  away  its  receipt.  It  was  a 
very  slight  victory  over  selfishness."  One  fellow-student 
mentions  that  he  never  heard  him  speak  of  money,  or  of 
self,  or  of  self-interest  In  the  journal  from  which  we  have 
quoted,  he  put  as  a  motto  a  Latin  sentence  from  Archbishop 
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Leighton,  "  J,  who  am  small,  approach  a  great  work— rather, 
I,  of  all  the  smallest,  approach  the  greatest  work  of  all." 

Fountainbridge  Ministry- 
Wilson  was  licensed  by  the  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  in 
1852,  when  Dr.  Candlish  mentioned  him  as  one  of  three 
who  had  distinguished  themselves  in  every  subject.  Dr. 
Wells  points  out  that  the  fact  of  his  attracting  the  favour- 
able notice  of  Dr.  Candlish  was  the  turning-point  in  his 
life  and  shaped  his  whole  career.  In  October  of  the 
same  year  Dr.  Candlish  advised  him  to  accept  an 
invitation  to  Fountainbridge  Mission,  Edinburgh.  Foun- 
tainbridge is  in  rather  a  dreary  part  of  Edinburgh, 
midway  between  the  Caledonian  Railway  Station  and 
the  meadows.  Fifty  years  ago  it  had  a  bad  reputation. 
It  contained  the  terminus  of  the  canal,  the  coal  depots, 
the  city  slaughter-houses,  and  a  perfect  cluster  of  public- 
houses.  Dr.  Stewart,  of  Lovedale,  tells  that  when  a 
student  he  chose  a  longer  route  from  his  lodgings  to 
the  University  in  order  to  avoid  the  rough  people  in 
that  district.  He  was  more  afraid,  he  said,  of  the 
white  heathen  of  Fountainbridge  than  he  was,  in  after- 
years,  of  the  black  heathen  of  Africa.  Mr.  Wilson  was 
ordained  minister  of  Fountainbridge  Free  Church  in 
July,  1854.  By  that  time  he  had  already  brought  new 
life  into  the  mission.  "  He  was  all  life  from  the  very 
first,"  said  one  of  his  earliest  helpers.  He  would  go 
out  on  Sabbath  mornings  and  invite  the  people  to  the 
service.  He  believed  that  a  home-going  minister  makes 
a  church-going  people,  and  that  the  poor  do  not  go  to 
church  because  the  church  does  not  go  to  them.  He 
could  be  seen  at  all  hours  in  the  streets,  hurrying  along 
with  eager  steps  and  a  vigorous  swing  of  his  right  arm, 
"  making  for  his  goal  like  an  eagle."  It  was  often 
2  a.m.  or  3  a.m.  on  Sunday  mornings  before  he  got  to 
bed.  He  sometimes  felt  the  work  too  heavy.  "  Very 
wearied  and  exhausted,"  he  writes  one  Sunday.  "  Fear 
I  am  not  going  to  stand  this  work.  It  is  at  once 
pleasant  and  trying." 

By  the  coal-heavers,  porters,  and  canal  men  of  Foun- 
tainbridge, Mr.  Wilson  was  regarded  as  a  hero.  He  was  a 
brave  man,  and  ventured  without  hesitation  into  dangerous 


places.  He  was  often  called  in  to  quell  riots,  and  could  use 
his  fists  effectually  when  necessary.  On  one  occasion  he 
found  a  drunken  man  brutally  assaulting  his  wife.  Dr.  Wilson 
seized  him,  shook  him,  and  laid  him  on  the  floor.  The  man 
rose  and  offered  to  fight.  He  was  again  laid  on  the  floor, 
and  kept  there  till  he  begged  for  mercy.  Dr.  Wilson  then 
placed  him  in  a  chair  and  said,  "You  see  what  you  are  in 
my  hands,  and  that  is  what  your  wife  is  in  yours."  From 
that  day  the  man  gave  up  his  drinking.  He  became  a 
respected  foreman  in  a  large  factory. 

Dr.  Wilson  was  perfectly  fearless  in  the  presence  of 
infectious  diseases,  and  during  the  dreadful  cholera 
epidemics  his  visits  reassured  many  a  terror-stricken  home. 
"  It  is  wonderful,"  he  said,  "  how  calm  one  is  kept  when  it 
is  needful  to  care  for  others."  One  of  his  most  zealous 
helpers  in  Fountainbridge  was  his  brother  John,  who  after- 
wards accompanied  him  to  the  Barclay.  To  the  end  of 
his  life  Dr.  Wilson  looked  back  with  joy  on  the  great  work 
he  was  enabled  to  accomplish  at  Fountainbridge.  To  the 
Rev.  Harry  Ross,  the  present  minister,  he  wrote  shortly 
before  his  death,  "  I  can  almost  wish  myself  young  again  to 
be  in  your  place  and  do  the  work  that  lies  before  me. 
I  could  desire  nothing  better." 

"Wilson  of  the  Barclay" 
In  i860  the  Fountainbridge  Church  was  overcrowded 
with  a  membership  of  nearly  twelve  hundred.  As  the 
population  was  growing  in  the  district,  it  was  proposed 
to  build  a  new  church  for  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  people. 
Miss  Barclay  had  left  ^10,000  for  the  erection  of  a  Free 
Church  in  Edinburgh.  Her  trustees  offered  the  building 
to  Dr.  Wilson  and  his  Deacons'  Court.  The  offer  was 
accepted,  and  the  church  was  opened  in  December,  1864. 
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There  Dr.  Wilson  ministered  for  thirty-three  years  as  sole 
pastor  and  for  six  years  longer  as  senior  colleague.  Before 
the  building  was  opened,  he  ascended  with  some  of  his 
office  bearers  and  workmen  to  the  top  of  the  great  tower. 
There  he  prayed  with  the  men,  and  presented  each  with 
a  Bible  and  one  of  his  own  books.  One  of  these  masons 
became  a  minister,  and  Dr.' Wilson  conducted  the  service 
at  the  opening  of  his  new  church.  The  Barclay,  with  its 
cluster  of  buildings  and  cathedral-like  spire,  is  one  of  the 
landmarks  of  Edinburgh,  and  from  the  first  it  was  crowded 
to  its  utmost  capacity.  It  became  early  a  hive  of  spiritual 
industries.  The  Rev.  William  Arnot,  passing  it  one  night, 
found  it  lit  as  usual.  "  Wilson's  mill  aye  grinding,"  he 
said.  Many  of  the  leading  citizens  of  Edinburgh,  including 
two  Lord  Provosts,  have  been  members  of  the  Kirk  Session. 
Retired  soldiers,  Indian  civilians,  eminent  doctors,  business 
men,  and  artisans,  sat  side  by  side  in  its  wide  area  and 
shadowing  galleries.  The  upper  gallery  was  occupied  for 
years  by  a  contingent  of  the  Merchiston  Castle  School 
boys.  Their  favourite  name  for  Dr.  Wilson  was  "  the 
Lion."  In  the  early  eighties  Lord  Provost  Boyd  sat  in 
the  front  pew  of  the  lower  gallery.  The  manse  seat  was 
in  the  right  aisle  near  the  pulpit.  It  was  occupied  on 
Sundays  by  Miss  Jane  Hood,  while  her  health  permitted 
her  to  come  to  Church,  by  Mrs.  Wilson,  n^e  Margaret 
Chalmers  Hood  (cousin  of  the  minister,  married  to  him 
in  1869),  and  usually  by  one  or  two  young  nephews. 
The  tall  figure  of  Colonel  Young  was  conspicuous  among 
the  office  bearers.  He  was  a  tower  of  strength  to 
Dr.  Wilson. 

Dr.  Stalker  says :  "  The  Dr.  Wilson  I  like  most  to 
remember  is  the  one  of  the  Communion  Sabbath  morning. 
I  can  see  him  with  the  mind's  eye,  as  he  glides  in  from  the 
door  on  the  right  of  the  pulpit,  with  swift  step  and  rapt 


look,  and  passes  to  the  pulpit,  while  Colonel  Young, 
Sir  Thomas  Boyd,  Dr.  Graham,  and  other  worthies  occupy 
the  ciders'  seat.  On  these  occasions  one  used  to  feel  that 
the  minister  had  come  direct  from  the  Holy  of  Holies; 
and  the  mere  look  of  his  face  and  figure  was  a  kind  of  bene- 
diction. This  was  the  culmination  of  what  one  felt  about 
him  always— that  the  man  himself  was  far  more  than  the 
work  he  did,  remarkable  as  this  was,  and  that  the  greatest 
gift  one  received  in  the  Barclay  was  the  impression  of  a 
manly  type  of  saintliness." 

Dr.  Wilson's  holidays  were  often  spent  at  Gullane,  on 
the  Haddington  coast,  where  he  had  a  cottage.  In  July, 
1902,  Mrs.  Wilson  died  there  very  suddenly.  Dr.  Wells 
tells  us  that  after  her  death  the  bereaved  husband  felt  in  a 
peculiar  degree  that  he  was  a  stranger  and  pilgrim  upon 
the  earth.  In  his  humility  he  used  to  say  that  he  was  a 
child  in  spiritual  things  in  comparison  with  her. 

A  beautiful  story  is  told  of  Dr.  Wilson  as  a  pastor, 
and  with  it  we  may  close  this  little  notice.  It  was  given 
to  Dr.  Wells  by  a  member  of  a  family  that  joined  the 
Barclay  Church  forty  years  ago.  One  of  the  daughters 
had  died  shortly  before  the  Communion.  The  family,  who 
were  then  strangers  in  the  city,  were  sitting  at  the  Lord's 
table,  not  far  from  the  pulpit,  and  the  empty  seat  by  their 
side  proclaimed  the  new-made  vacancy  in  their  hearts  and 
home.  After  the  first  part  of  the  service.  Dr.  Wilson  came 
down  from  the  pulpit  and  another  minister  took  his  place. 
Instead  of  sitting  among  the  elders  on  the  platform,  which 
is  the  invariable  custom,  he,  with  that  presence  of  mind 
which  is  presence  of  heart,  went  to  ihe  pew  of  the  a/HicteJ 
family,  filled  the  empty  seat  by  the  mother's  side,  and  with 
them  partook  of  the  sacred  bre.id  and  wine.  Other  men 
might  have  thought  of  such  an  act  afterwards  ;  but  he  did 
it  at  the  right  moment. 
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CHAPTER     XVI  I  I 


THE   LION-TAMER 


THE  man  who  advanced  towards  Theyn,  with  the  evident 
intention  of  addressing  him,  presented  a  somewhat 
grotesque  figure  as  he  came  through  the  olives.  He  could  not 
have  been  less  than  thirty  years  of  age,  and  was  rather  below 
the  middle  height,  though  sturdidly  built.  His  clear  olive 
complexion  and  regular  features  were  of  the  Italian  type  ;  but 
there  was  a  certain  cosmopolitan  air  about  his  attire.  A  white 
Tyrolese  hat  rested  at  a  curious  angle  on  the  black  hair,  which, 
while  closely  cropped,  betrayed  a  tendency  to  curl.  His  suit  of 
thin  serge  might  have  been  worn  on  an  English  yacht  ;  but 
the  turned-down  collar,  which  revealed  his  full  round  throat, 
and  the  red  cord  and  tassels  so  carelessly  knotted  beneath, 
were  suggestive  of  the  rural  districts  of  Italy. 

These  details  Theyn  noted  later.  What  first  struck  him 
as  he  looked  at  the  man  was  the  remarkable  alertness  and 
vividness  of  his  gaze,  and  the  jaunty  air  with  which  he  bore 
himself,  as  though  accustomed  to  court  and  to  attract  attention. 
The  glance  that  swept  Theyn  seemed  to  comprehend  him  in 
an  instant ;  then  lifting  his  hat,  the  stranger  said  courteously, 
in  Italian: 

"  Excuse  me,  signer,  is  it  not  the  Casa  Rossa  that  I  see 
below  ? " 

"You  are  right,"  said  Theyn,  looking  curiously  at  him  ;  "the 
Casa  Rossa  is  the  name  by  which  my  little  house  is  known." 

"Your  house?"  said  the  stranger,  baring  his  head  again 
with  a  flourish.  "  You,  then,  are  the  '  Padrone  di  casa.'  But 
shall  we  talk  in  English  ?  for  though  you  speak  my  language  so 
well,  I  am  sure  that  you  are  an  Englishman." 


The  last  words  were  spoken  in  English,  which,  if  less  pure 
in  accent  than  Theyn's  Italian,  was  equally  fluent. 

"  Certainly,  if  you  prefer  it,"  Theyn  replied  carelessly,  in 
the  same  language. 

"  I  do  prefer  it,"  said  the  other  ;  "  I  always  like  when  I  can 
to  speak  so  as  not  to  be  understood  by  the  people  around  me. 
You  smile — you  think  we  are  pretty  clear  of  natives  on  this 
hillside  ;  but  '  hedges  have  ears,'  as  they  say  in  England,  so 
why  not  olive  groves  ?  Not  that  I  have  anything  secret  to 
confide  to  the  signor  ;   but  it  is  my  habit." 

"You  have  acquired  caution  in  your  travels,  my  friend,"* 
said  Theyn  ;  "'for  I  take  it  you  are  a  traveller.  At  any  rate 
you  must  have  learned  your  English  in  England." 

"  I  did,"  said  the  other,  with  the  eagerness  of  the  man  who 
enjoys  nothing  more  than  talking  about  himself.  "  I  have 
spent  years  in  England,  and  have  travcUetl  the  length  and 
breadth  of  the  country.  I  went  there  to  make  my  fortune,  and 
I  have  not  done  badly,  though  I  did  not  keep  to  the  lines 
I  at  first  meant  to  follow.  I  wonder,  now,  if  you  can  guess 
who  I  am  ? " 

Theyn  shook  his  head.  There  was  something  so  curious 
in  the  man's  bearing,  and  the  vividness  of  his  glance,  that  he 
found  himself  wondering  if  he  were  absolutely  sane. 

"  I  have  not  the  least  idea,"  he  said. 

"You  have  heard  of  Leonardo  Zamboti,  the  Lion-tamer?* 

Theyn  searched  his  memory  for  a  moment,  but  was  com- 
pelled reluctantly  to  reply  in  the  negative. 

"Ah!" — the  man's  countenance  fell  momentarily— "you have 
not  ?  but  you  wi//  hear  of  him  when  you  return  to  England,  for 
1  have  travelled  with  my  lions  from  one  end  of  the  country  to 
the  other,  and  had  crowds  of  spectators  everywhere." 
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"You  have  great  skill  in  mastering  these  beasts?"  said 
Theyn,  wondering  what  might  be  the  man's  errand  to  the 
"  Casa  Rossa." 

"  I  don't  know  any  one  who  can  beat  me,  though  I  say 
it  myself,"  replied  the  lion-tamer  inodestly.  "  I  have  always 
been  fond  of  animals,  from  the  time  when  as  a  little  lad  in  the 
Abruzzi  I  could  tame  the  savagest  dog,  and  once  came  into 
perilously  close  quarters  with  a  wolf.  I  never  thought  to  turn 
that  talent  to  account  when  I  went  to  England.  I  meant  to 
work  as  a  waiter,  but  found  there  were  too  many  of  them 
already,  and  Italian  is  not  a  language  in  demand  at  the 
English  hotels.  I  fell  so  low  in  London  that  I  was  glad  to  go 
round  with  a  hurdy-gurdy  and  a  monkey.  'Twas  a  poor 
business,  for  I  had  to  hire  them  both,  yet  I  saved  money 
enough  over  it  to  buy  a  young  bear  at  the  East  End  !  To  be 
sure  I  got  him  cheap  because  he  was  sick,  and  the  dealer  was 
glad  to  be  lid  of  him.  Poor  Bruin  and  I  had  some  queer 
adventures  together  ;  but  I  cured  him  and  taught  him  to  walk 
.on  his  hind  legs,  dance  a  polka,  fire  a  gun,  and  the  like.  A 
good  thing  I  made  of  Bruin  in  the  quiet  streets  of  London,  I 
can  tell  you.  At  last  I  chanced  to  fall  in  with  a  travelling 
showman,  who  took  a  fancy  both  to  me  and  to  my  bear.  He 
invited  me  to  join  him,  and  I  did.  I  taught  him  some  tricks 
with  the  animals  and  learned  some  things  from  him  in  return. 
We  ran  the  menagerie  together  for  a  couple  of  years.  It  was 
not  all  honey,  I  can  tell  you.  I  did  the  hardest  part  of  the 
work  and  got  the  least  pay.  Then  one  day  I  had  an  accident. 
I  was  trying  an  experiment  with  a  lion  and  it  failed,  and  the 
brute  mauled  me  pretty  badly.  It  was  a  narrow  squeak  for 
me,  and  I  was  in  a  hospital  for  ten  weeks." 

"  I  should  think  that  cured  you  of  any  desire  to  experiment 
\with  lions,"  said  Theyn,  as  the  man,  having  spoken  with  the 
utmost  rapidity,  paused  for  sheer  lack  of  breath. 

"  Not  a  bit  of  it,"  he  returned  ;  "  the  nurse  in  the  hospital 
said  to  me  :  '  You'll  give  up  that  dangerous  way  of  earning 
your  living  now,  and  try  something  easier,  won't  you.''  But 
giving  up  has  never  been  my  way.  As  soon  as  my  shoulder 
was  healed,  I  looked  out  for  another  engagement.  My  money 
was  almost  gone,  though,  before  I  got  one  :  but  it  was  a  better 
one  when  it  came.  I  got  a  good  post  in  a  travelling  menagerie. 
The  proprietor  was  getting  old,  and  by-and-by,  when  I  had 
•saved  a  bit  of  money,  he  was  glad  to  let  me  have  the  whole 
concern  at  a  reasonable  price.  For  the  last  four  years,  sir,  I 
have  run  the  prettiest  little  menagerie  you  could  wish  to  see, 
and  taken  it  up  and  down  your  country  from  Land's  End  to 
John  o'  Groat's.     Oh,  don't  I  know  England  well,  that's  all  ! " 

"  No  wonder  you  speak  the  language  so  well,"  said  Theyn, 
smiling.  "But  now  you  are  in  Italy  once  more,  what  has 
become  of  your  menagerie  ?  You  could  not  bring  it  with 
you." 

"Could  I  not?"  said  Leonardo  proudly.  "I  have  brought 
my  lions,  any  way.  I  mean  to  astonish  Italy  with  them  as  I 
have  astonished  England.  I  landed  them  at  Genoa  yesterday 
—  glad  enough,  poor  beasts,  that  the  voyage  was  over.  The 
rest  of  my  stock  I  sold,  for  I  don't  mean  to  go  back  to  England. 
With  my  performing  lions  I  can  make  a  good  living  now  in 
Italy,  so  I've  come  to  seek  my  wife." 

"To  seek  your  wife?"  repeated  Theyn  vaguely. 

"Yes,  my  wife,"  said  the  other  eagerly  ;  "she  is  here  with 
her  mother  in  your  Casa  Rossa,  I  understand.  You  know 
her  as  Maddalena  Bracci." 

Theyn  started,  and  the  colour  left  his  face.  He  stared 
at  the  stranger  for  a  moment  ere  he  spoke. 

"  You  do  not  know  what  you  are  saying,"  he  said  ; 
"  Maddalena  cannot  be  your  wife." 

"Cannot  be  my  wife  !"  repeated  the  lion-tamer,  with  one 
of  his  most  terrific  glances  ;  "  but  I  tell  you  she  is.  What 
do  you  mean  by  your  cannot?" 

"  I  mean  that  she  cannot  be  your  wife  for  the  simple  reason 
that  she  is  iiiine^^  said  Theyn  quietly ;  "  we  were  married 
before  the  Sindaco  at  San  Remo,  only  this  morning  as  it 
happens." 

"  Dio  inio  ! "  cried  the  stranger  excitedly  ;  "  then  I  have 
only  just  come  in  time.  So  Maddalena  has  been  false  after  all  ! 
But  I  might  have  known.  And  you  can  stand  there  and  tell 
me  in  your  calm,  English  way  that  you  have  married  my  wife  ! 
But  I  fancy  the  law  will  allow  that  I  have  a  prior  claim. 
You  were  married  before  the  Sindaco,  were  you  ?     So  was  I — 


before  the  Sindaco  of  Viareggio,  who  wore  his  tricoloured  badge 
of  office  as  he  pronounced  us  man  and  wife." 

Theyn  grew  whiter  as  he  listened.  He  stretched  out  his 
hand  and  grasped  a  branch  of  the  nearest  tree,  as  if  to 
satisfy  himself,  by  touching  something  tangible,  that  he  was 
not  in  the  world  of  dreams. 

"Is  this  the  truth  you  are  telling?"  he  asked  sternly. 
"  Madonna  niia  \  Why  should  I  lie  ?  "  asked  Leonardo  ; 
"  you  can  look  in  the  register  at  Viareggio  and  you  will  find 
our  names  there,  duly  signed  and  witnessed — Guiseppe  Nardi 
and  Maddalena  Bracci.  Guiseppe  Nardi  is  my  real  name, 
you  understand  ;  the  other  is  but  my  nam  de  guerre.  I  meant 
to  make  Maddalena  truly  mine.  I  was  not  an  ignorant 
fellow  whom  the  word  of  a  priest  could  satisfy.  I  must  know 
that  the  law  of  the  land  recognised  our  marriage.  I  had  no 
mind  to  come  back  and  find  Maddalena  the  wife  of  another  ; 
and  yet  how  nearly  it  has  come  to  pass  !  But  you  must  see, 
signer,  that  your  claim  is  void.  And  why  should  a  gentle- 
man like  you  want  such  a  woman  as  Maddalena  for  ycur 
wife?    You  should  marry  one  of  your  own  class." 

"  If  what  you  say  is  true,"  said  Theyn  slowly,  "I  have  un- 
wittingly done  you  a  great  wrong.  When  did  this  marriage 
take  place  ? " 

"  Ten  years  last  Easter,"  was  the  reply.  "  Maddalena  was 
but  fifteen,  but  I  was  of  age,  and  knew  what  I  was  about.  I  had 
loved  Maddalena  ever  since  she  was  a  little  child  ;  I  always 
meant  that  she  should  be  my  wife." 

"  Yet  you  left  her  for  ten  years,  and  she-  -she,  1  suppose, 
thought  that  you  were  dead." 

"  Not  she  -  Maddalena  knew  better  than  that,"  said  Leonardo 
with  an  expressive  gesture  ;  "  I  told  her  that  when  1  had 
made  enough  money  I  would  return.  I  thought  she  would 
have  been  true,  for  she  swore  to  me  by  all  her  saints  ;  but 
you — you  tempted  her  with  your  money,  I  suppose.  Did  she 
tell  you  that  she  had  had  a  husband  who  was  dead  ? " 
"  She  never  named  you  to  me,"  said  Theyn. 
"  Ah  !  I  thought  not,"  said  the  other,  throwing  up  his 
hands. 

"Did  her  mother  know  of  the  marriage?"  asked  Theyn. 
"  No  ;  we  were  married  on  the  sly,  as  you  say,"  replied 
Leonardo.  "  Monna  Teresina  thought  me  not  good  enough 
for  her  pretty  daughter,  so  to  make  sure  of  Maddalena,  I 
married  her  without  her  mother's  knowledge,  and  we  parted 
at  the  door  of  the  Municipio." 

"  Have  you  never  written  to  her  during  all  these  years  ? " 
asked  Theyn. 

The  man  shrugged  his  shoulders.  "  Yes,  I  have  written, 
but  writing  letters  is  not  much  in  my  line,  and  it  was  still 
less  in  Maddalena's,  whose  penmanship  went  little  beyond 
signing  her  name.  When  my  last  letter  came  back  through 
the  post  office,  I  guessed  that  Monna  Teresina  had  left 
Viareggio  and  returned  to  her  native  place  on  the  Riviera. 
That  was  why  I  determined  to  go  to  Bordighera  as  soon  as 
possible  after  my  arrival  in  Italy.  By  good  luck  I  encountered 
an  old  neighbour  in  the  train,  who  told  me  I  should  find 
Monna  Teresina  and  her  daughter  living  in  a  little  red  house 
at  San  Romolo,  belonging  to  an  English  artist.  So  I  found 
my  way  here,  eager  to  embrace  my  wife,  and  now  you  tell 
me  she  has  been  false  to  me  !  It  is  a  blow.  It  hurts  me  ; 
but  perhaps  the  fault  is  mine.  He  is  a  fool  who  trusts  a 
woman.  You  will  excuse  me  if  I  go  on  to  the  cottage.  I 
am  still  eager  to  see  Maddalena,  for  she  promised  to  be  one  of 
the  most  beautiful  women  on  God's  earth." 

"Stay  a  moment,"  said  Theyn  faintly.  He  pushed  back  his 
hat  and  wiped  his  brow.  He  was  staggered,  bewildered,  stupe- 
fied by  the  unexpected  revelation.  The  man  halted,  impatience 
in  his  glance.  To  a  casual  observer  Theyn  would  have  appeared 
to  be  the  one  who  had  learned  that  his  wife  had  betrayed 
his  trust,  and  Zamboti  he  who  found  himself  freed  from  a  trying 
constraint  of  duty. 

"  If  what  you  have  stated  is  true,"  said  Theyn,  "  and  I  shall 
lose  no  time  in  searching  for  the  entry  in  the  register  at 
Viareggio,  I  have  wronged  you  grievously,  though  without 
intention.  I  can  only  say  that  I  will  make  such  reparation  as  is 
in  my  power." 

"  Thanks,  signor,"  said  Leonardo,  and  lifted  his  hat  with 
a  tremendous  flourish.  Apparently  dramatic  action  was  a  relief 
to  his  feelings.     "  It  is  spoken  like. a  gentleman.     For  my  part. 
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I  do  not  blame  you.     How  were  you  to  know  that  Maddalcna 

had   a   husband    if  she   chose   to   conceal  the  fact  ?   She   has 

deceived  us  both.      I  was  tl>e  fool  to  trust  a  woman.     They  are 

deeper  and   more  treacherous  than   any   tiger  ;    yet  by   their 

b«auty,  and  grace,  and  cunning  artifice,  they  hold  us  men  within 

their  velvet  paws,  willing  victims.     But  I  can  tame  lions  and 

tigers,  and  I  shall  know  how  to  deal  with  Maddalena.     I  go  to 

bear  what  she  has  to  say  for  herself.     Atitiio  1  " 

"  1  will  see  you  again,"  said  Theyn,  and  the  next  moment 

stood  alone  amid  the  olives. 

"  Is  it  possible?"  he  said  aloud,  looking  about  him  with  an 

air  of  amazement.      The  same 

fair  landscape  lay  before   him, 

bathed    in    the    clear,    peaceful 

light    of   the    afternoon.      The 

blossom  -  laden    fruit-trees,   the 

tender  green  of  the  vines,  the 

soft  blue  of  the  olive-clad  hills, 

the  red-tiled  cottage,  all  was  as 

before,  yet  by  the  unlooked-for 

appearance  of  this  stranger,  the 

situation    for    him    was    wholly 

changed.     The  uninviting  path 

of  duty  he  had  pledged  himself 

to  follow  faithfully  was  no  longer 

his    to    pursue.      He    was    not 

Maddalena's  husband.     He  was 

her  victim.    She  had  never  been 

the  simple  child  of  Nature  he 

had    imagined    her.      A    hard, 

bitter  laugh  broke  from  him  as 

he  realised  how  she  had  fooled 

him.      So  this  was  the  woman 

whom  Gabrielle  had  grieved  to 

wound,  whom  she  had  refused 

to   wrong,   for   whom    she   had 

pleaded  that  justice  should  be 

done  her ; 

As    the     sound    of    excited 

voices  ascended  from  the  garden 

below  the  hill,  Theyn  turned 
and  hurried  through  the  olives 

to  the  road.  He  had  for  the 
moment  but  one  desire — to  get 
as  far  from  the  Casa  Rossa  as 
possible.  He  hurried  on  till  he 
came  to  where  three  ways  met. 
There  he  halted  for  a  moment's 
consideration.  To  descend  into 
San  Remo  was  impossible.  He 
could  not  meet  the  eyes  that 
but  a  couple  of  hours  before 
had  watched  him  driving  away 
as  Maddalena's  bridegroom. 
His  heart  sickened  with  disgust 
as  he  recalled  her  triumphant 
satisfaction  with  her  new  r$le. 
Then  he  drew  a  long,  long 
breath  of  relief.  It  only  re- 
mained to  ascertain  if  the  man's 
words  were  true.  He  would 
strike  across  the  country  to 
Taggia  and  there  take  the  train 
for  Viareggio. 

Theyn  strode  on,  finding 
relief  in  rapid  motion.  He  encountered  scarcely  any  one  on 
the  quiet  country  road.  As  he  neared  Taggia,  the  skeleton 
town  of  Bussana  came  into  sight  on  its  green  hillside.  Memory 
stabbed  him  with  a  recollection  of  the  morning  when  he  had 
wandered  with  Gabrielle  through  its  deserted  streets.  How 
happy  they  had  been  till  Maddalena  appeared  and  made  that 
savage  attempt  to  injure  Gabrielle.  That  woman  had  been  his 
curse.  Yet  might  she  not  say  that  he  had  been  her  curse? 
Might  she  not  at  this  hour  be  wishing  that  she  had  never 
seen  him  ?  It  was  one  of  the  miserable  ironies  of  his  lot 
that  her  love  should  have  been  given  to  him  unsought. 
Truly,  his  life  was  as  complete  a  ruin  as  that  town  of  Bussana, 
which,  fair  to  the  eye  from  a  distance,  comprised  only  grass- 


grown  streets  and  roofless  houses.    Was  there  a  man  on  tbU 
earth  more  desolate  than  he  ? 

The  sun  had  set  amid  clouds  ere  Theyn  came  down  into 
the  mam  road  to  the  sution.  The  expanse  of  sea  stretching 
beyond  the  low  sKme  wall  looked  grey  and  desolate.  "  Alone 
on  a  wide,  wide  sea,"  he  murmured  to  himself,  as  he  Ihoughl 
of  the  future. 

There  would  Ije  no  train  to  Genoa  for  at  least  an  hour.  He 
leaned  upon  the  wall  and  fell  into  a  deep  and  painful  reverie, 
in  which  he  seemed  to  be  looking  at  the  ghost  of  himself— the 
ghost   of   what  he   might    have    l)cen    had   he   been  a  braver 


"  BUT   I   TELL   YOO   SHE   IS  !  " 

Stronger,  truer  man.  He  had  often  recognised  that  his  life 
was  a  failure  ;  but  hitherto-  he  had  laid  on  another  the  blame. 
His  father's  sin,  he  had  thought,  had  wrecked  his  life.  Now 
he  began  to  suspect  that  his  own  sin  had  played  Its  part. 
He  had  indulged  in  a  craven  self-pity  when  he  had  better  have 
despised  himself.  He  hdd  imagined  himself  the  sport  of  Fate  ; 
but  now  as  he  leaned  across  the  wall,  and  let  the  welcome 
breeze  from  the  sea  cool  his  brow,  it  brought  him  a  whisper 
of  the  Unseen  Presence  which  enfolds  our  life  as  the  ocean 
embraces  the  land.  Were  there  invisible  Hands  controlling 
his  life  ?  Would  they  have  moulded  it  to  a  noble  end,  but  for 
the  resistance  of  his  wayward  human  will?  Was  it  by  these 
Hands  that  he  and  Gabrielle  had  been  held  apart  ? 
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Surely  it  was  well  for  her.  He  was  not  worthy  of  her  ;  yet 
she  had  loved  him.  That  thought  should  be  his  inspiration. 
He  had  not  the  least  hope  of  ever  seeing  her  again  ;  but 
because  she  had  loved  him  he  would  set  himself  to  make  the 
best  he  could  of  what  remained  to  him  of  life.  He  would 
like  to  paint  such  pictures  that  Gabrielle  should  hear  of  him 
and  feel  that  he  was  worthy  to  be  called  her  friend. 

Theyn  roused  himself  and  walked  on  to  the  station.  It 
was  past  midnight  when  he  arrived  at  Viareggio.  The  ne.xt 
morning  he  presented  himself  at  the  Municipio  almost  as  soon 
as  it  was  open.  Within  the  last  half-hour  he  had  been  con- 
scious of  a  nervous  dread  lest  he  should  not  find  the  signatures 
he  sought.  But  the  official,  to  whom  he  confided  his  business, 
soon  discovered  them.  Guiseppe  Nardi j  Maddalena  Bracci. 
There  was  no  doubt  that  the  two  had  been  legally  united. 
Theyn  procured  a  copy  of  the  entry,  for  which  he  paid 
handsomely,  and  his  business  was  done. 

About  midday  a  train  passed  through  Viareggio  by  which 
he  might  travel  to  San  Remo.  He  felt  a  strong  reluctance  to 
return  thither  ;  but  it  was  imperative.  Certain  legal  steps  were 
necessary,  certain  arrangements  must  be  made  ere  he  could 
iay  farewell  to  a  place  of  which  he  now  desired  to  be  quit  for 
ever. 

At  the  station  Theyn  purchased  a  local  journal.  When 
he  unfolded  it  in  the  train  he  discovered  to  his  dismay  that 
it  contained  an  account  of  his  marriage  with  the  contadina, 
Maddalena  Bracci,  on  the  previous  day.  With  irritation  he 
read  the  high-flown  description  of  himself  and  his  humble 
bride,  wondering  who  had  furnished  the  writer  with  the  details 
he  had  so  richly  embroidered.  But  why  should  he  care?  It 
would  be  a  nine  days'  wonder  and  then  forgotten.  He  should 
leave  San  Remo  as  soon  as  possible.  He  would  remove  with 
his  man  and  Pat— ugly,  faithful  Pat  must  not  be  left  behind — 
to  Rome,  and  set  up  his  studio  there.  Monna  Teresina  should 
have  the  "  Casa  Rossa."  Then  it  would  still  be  a  shelter 
for  Maddalena,  if  she  wearied  of  sharing  her  husband's 
adventurous  life.  Or  would  it  be  better  to  make  it  over  to  the 
lion-tamer  himself?  Well,  he  could  discuss  that  question  with 
his  lawyer. 

As  Theyn  ascended  the  steps  from  the  station  at  San  Remo, 
he  encountered  the  last  person  he  would  have  wished  to  meet. 
Signora  Simonetti  threw  up  her  hands  with  a  little  cry  of 
astonishment  as  she  saw  him. 

"  What  !  "  she  exclaimed,  "you  at  San  Remo  !  Your  beauti- 
ful bride  deserted  already  !     Has  the  honey  so  soon  palled  ?" 

Theyn  shook  his  head  with  an  assumption  of  gaiety  he  was  far 
from  feeling. 

"  Ask  me  no  questions,  signora  mia,  I  am  not  in  the  mood  to 
be  catechised  ;  but  be  sure  it  is  no  love  for  San  Remo,  but 
imperative  business,  that  brings  me  here  now." 

"  Business  ! "  she  repeated.  "  I  thought  all  the  business  was 
completed  yesterday.  There  can  be  no  question  as  to  the 
legality  of  your  marriage.  Have  you  seen  to-day's  Seitimana  ? 
I  have  just  posted  a  copy  to  Mrs.  Grant." 

Theyn  winced.  But  what  did  it  matter  ?  Gabrielle  would 
know  that  her  words  had  had  their  weight,  that  her  influence 
was  paramount  with  him.  The  fact  that  the  marriage  had 
proved  null  could  make  little  difference  to  her  as  things  were. 

He  hurried  away,  leaving  the  signora  thrilled  by  the  excite- 
ment of  a  fresh  and  vivid  curiosity.  He  would  get  through  the 
unpleasant  business  at  the  Municipio  as  quickly  as  possible,  and 
then  seek  Signora  Bertolini.  If  she  had  read  her  Seitimana 
she  would  be  amazed  at  its  revelation  concerning  him.  She 
would  reproach  him  for  leaving  her  in  ignorance  of  his  inten- 
tions. An  explanation  was  due  to  this  old  true  friend.  It  would 
be  a  rehef  to  talk  things  over  with  her,  yet  how  impossible  for 
her  to  understand  all  ! 


CHAPTER  XIX 

AN    ASTOUNDING  REVELATION 

It  was  spring  in  the  Eternal  City— an  early  spring  with  that 
plenitude  of  beauty  and  sweetness  which  makes  a  spring  day  in 
Italy  seem  like  a  dream  of  Paradise. 

Easter  was  but  just  over,  and  numbers  oi  fores iieri  still 
crowded  the  streets  and  picture  galleries,  while  the  hotels  were 
full  to  overflowing.     On  an  afternoon  at  the  beginning  of  April 


the  galleries  of  the  "  Accademia  di  Belle  Arti "  were  inconve- 
niently full,  though  the  pictures  they  contain,  being  the  work  of 
modern  artists,  do  not  as  a  rule  greatly  appeal  to  foreigners.  A 
little  woman  with  keen  black  eyes  and  abundant  silvery  hair 
was  deriving  much  amusement  from  observing  the  people 
around  her  as  she  sat  on  a  divan  in  the  chief  gallery  and  talked 
in  a  low  tone  with  an  American  girl.  Their  conversation 
presented  a  peculiar  mixture  of  Italian  and  English,  since,  while 
each  understood  the  language  of  the  other,  to  the  tongue  of 
neither  did  the  foreign  words  come  easily. 

Five  years  before,  the  little  woman,  whose  eyes  now  shone 
with  such  a  mischievous  gleam,  was  a  disconsolate  widow  who- 
had  felt  it  impossible  to  remain  in  the  charming  villa  at  San 
Remo,  which  she  and  her  husband  had  long  made  their  home. 
Signora  Bertolini  had  never  attempted  to  winter  at  San  Remo- 
after  Basil  Theyn  gave  up  his  studio  there.  With  the  desire  to 
be  near  this  friend  she  had  made  Rome  her  winter  resort,  and 
during  the  last  four  winters  had  occupied  a  delightful  suite  of 
rooms  in  an  old  palace,  the  upper  windows  of  which  overlooked 
the  Forum.  Rome  had  soothed  her  as  it  soothes  many  a  sad 
heart.  Naturally  of  an  ardent,  sympathetic  nature,  life  quickly 
took  on  fresh  colour  and  interest  for  her  after  she  settled  there. 
She  did  not  forget  the  husband  she  had  loved  with  passionate 
intensity  ;  but  she  no  longer  mourned  for  him  with  the  grief 
that  refuses  to  be  comforted.  It  was  possible  once  more  for 
Signora  Bertolini  to  take  a  lively  interest  in  her  neighbours,  and 
to  amuse  herself  with  their  absurdities  as  well  as  sympathise 
with  their  joys  and  sorrows. 

"  I  don't  care  much  about  the  pictures,"  said  the  American 
girl  frankly.  "  One  doesn't  care  for  modern  art  after  studying 
the  old  masters.  Besides,  some  of  the  work  here  is  wretchedly 
bad.  I've  seen  one  or  two  drawings  of  the  human  form  that 
would  have  sent  Michael  Angelo  into  fits  if  he  could  have  seen 
them.     Why  do  they  hang  them  ?  " 

Signora  Bertolini  shrugged  her  shoulders.  "  Bribery  of  some 
kind  or  other,  I  suppose,"  she  replied.  "  But  there  are  some 
things  here  worth  looking  at.  You  have  not  seen  my  friend's 
picture." 

"  Your  friend  ?  "  repeated  the  girl.  "  Do  you  mean  Mr.  Basil 
Theyn  ?     Has  he  a  picture  here  ?  " 

"  Certainly  he  has,  and  to  my  mind  it  is  the  gem  of  the  collec- 
tion," said  the  signora  quickly.  "  How  is  it  that  you  have 
missed  the  'Sermon  of  St.  Francis'?  It  is  in  the  little 
gallery." 

"  Well,  if  I  must  own  up,  the  fact  is  I  never  went  into  that 
gallery,  but  was  content  with  a  peep  from  the  entrance,"  said 
the  girl  with  a  laugh.  "  But  now  I  want  to  see  this  picture,  for 
I  dote  on  St.  Francis  and  all  belonging  to  him.  Will  you  come 
with  me  ? " 

The  signora  rose  with  alacrity.  She  loved  to  look  on  the 
work  of  her  friend.  It  should  not  be  her  fault  if  it  were  not 
appreciated. 

There  was  a  little  crowd  before  the  picture  as  they  approached 
it.  Others  besides  Signora  Bertolini  were  of  opinion  that  it 
was  the  best  thing  in  the  exhibition.  It  presented  the  oft-told 
story  of  how  St.  Francis  addressed  his  "  little  sisters "  the 
swallows.  Skilfully  had  the  painter  depicted  the  piazza  of  a. 
little  country  town.  There  were  the  old  brown  houses  with 
their  picturesque  arcades,  the  fountain  in  the  centre,  and  on 
either  hand  stalls  with  curious  merchandise.  Exquisite  spring 
flowers  were  massed  against  a  church  door,  and  through  a  side 
street  one  caught  a  glimpse  of  blue  hills  and  of  vineyards  where 
bright  young  corn  and  brilliant  poppies  were  growing  between 
the  budding  vines.  Country  women  with  their  pink  and  red 
kerchiefs,  blue-black  hair  and  sunbrowned  faces,  were  gathered 
about  the  preacher  ;  children  hung  on  their  skirts,  or  dodged  in 
and  out  amongst  them.  Beyond  were  grouped  men  in  soft  felt 
hats  and  sheepskin  cloaks.  Circling  overhead,  skimming  above 
the  dark,  earnest  faces,  perched  on  the  roof  of  the  church,  the 
gables  of  the  houses,  the  base  of  the  fountain,  everywhere  the 
swallows  were  in  evidence,  while  in  the  centre  stands  the  saint, 
his  thin,  spare  form  erect,  his  face,  fine,  dark,  spirituelle, 
uplifted,  and  a  wondrous  light  in  his  eyes  as  with  outstretched 
hands  he  silences  the  birds  ere  he  begins  his  sermon. 

"  Oh,  I  like  it,"  said  the  young  American  as  she  craned 
forward  for  a  better  view.  "  It  is  beautiful  indeed.  You  are 
right  ;  it  is  the  best  modern  picture  I  have  seen  since  I  came: 
away.     Why,  surely — well,  I  never  ! " 
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"  What  is  it  ?"  asked  the  signora.ns  she  saw  her  companion's 
gaze  grow  intent  and  eager,  no  longer  fixed  upon  the  picture, 
but  on  some  one  standing  before  it. 

"  Oh  !  "  murmured  the  younger  lady,  "  who  would  have 
thought  of  seeing  Mrs.  Abel  Grant  of  Boston  here  ?" 

"Mrs.  Abel  Grant!"  repeated  the  signora  reflectively; 
then  in  an  eager  whisper  she  added  :  "  Oh,  where  is  she  ?  Show 
her  to  me." 

"  Do  you  see  that  dainty  little  woman  dressed  in  black  silk 
with  just  a  suspicion  of  white  in  her  toque  ?  There  she  is,  working 
her  way  nearer  to  the  picture.  She  is  interested  in  it.  Perhaps 
she  will  buy  it.  It  would  be  a  mere  trifle  to  the  widow  of  a 
millionaire." 

"The  widow  of  a  millionaire,  did  you  say?"  inquired 
Signora  Bertolini  with  curious  easjerness. 

"Yes,  his  widow-Abel  Grant  was  gathered  to  his  fathers 
about  eighteen  months  ago." 

"Z'/'o  inio!"  murmured  the  Italian,  "and  1  never  heard 
of  it !  " 

The  American  girl  looked  at  her  curiously.  "  Say— what  do 
you  know  of  Abel  Grant  ? "  she  asked.  "  Did  you  hear  the 
story  of  how  he  was  supposed  to  be  killed  in  a  railway  accident, 
and  then  was  found  to  be  alive,  though  fearfully  paralysed, 
three  months  after  the  news  of  his  death  had  gone  abroad  ? " 

"  Yes,  I  heard  about  that,"  said  the  signora. 

"  They  say  she  would  never  believe  that  her  husband  was 
dead,"  the  girl  continued,  "and  refused  to  put  on  mourning. 
Strange,  wasn't  it  ?  I  suppose  she  loved  him  so  much  that  she 
knew  instinctively  that  he  was  still  alive.  Don't  you  think  that 
was  it?" 

"  No,  I  don't,"  said  the  signora,  so  decidedly  that  the  other 
felt  sure  that  her  English  had  somehow  been  misunderstood. 

"She  was  a  most  devoted  wife,"  she  said.  "She  did  every- 
thing in  her  power  to  relieve  the  living  death  in  which  he 
lingered.  Poor  man  !  It  must  have  been  a  blessed  release  for 
him;  and  she  has  her  reward,  for  I  guess  she's  oneof  the  richest 
women  in  New  England.  They  say  that  before  his  death,  Abel 
Grant  sunk  some  thousands  in  building  and  founding  a  home 
for  paralytics,  afflicted  like  himself,  but  without  his  means  of 
alleviating  his  sufferings.  She,  too,  has  tried  to  reduce  her 
wealth  by  giving  huge  sums  to  charities  ;  but  for  all  that  she's 
so  rich  that  she  might  buy  this  whole  show,  and  never  know 
that  she  had  done  it." 

"Where  is  she?"  asked  the  signora,  still  peering  into  the 
crowd  ;  "  I  can't  see  any  one  who  looks  at  all  like  a  millionaire." 

"  Of  course  not,  because  she  doesn't,"  replied  the  American, 
rather  unintelligibly.  "There  now,  you  can  see  that  neat  little 
figure  in  black.     My  !  how  gone  on  that  picture  she  is  !" 

"  Do  you  mean  that  little  lady  in  black  silk,  holding  a  white 
vellum  note-book?"  asked  the  signora  in  astonishment. 
"  Why,  she  only  arrived  at  the  '  Dalmatia '  last  evening.  I  was 
visiting  friends  there,  and  saw  her  arrive.  She  brought  a  maid 
with  her,  whose  appearance  presented  a  ludicrous  contrast  to 
that  of  her  mistress.  I  remember  hearing  that  her  name  was 
Grant  ;  but  I  never  thought  it  could  be  that  Mrs.  Grant.  How 
strange  that,  being  so  rich,  she  has  not  gone  to  one  of  the 
large  hotels." 

"  Not  if  she  wishes  to  be  quiet  and  comfortable,  and  to 
remain  incognita"  said  the  other.  " She  has  shown  her  good 
sense  in  going  to  the  '  Dalmatia,'  though  it  may  have  been 
'  Hobson's  choice.'     I  hear  it  is  a  very  comfortable  house." 

"Mr.  Theyn  has  always  spoken  highly  of  it,"  said  the 
signora,  "  and  when  an  Englishman  praises  an  hotel  it  is  bound 
to  be  good.  But  I  am  surprised  to  hear  that  that  is  Mrs. 
Abel  Grant.     I  thought  she  was  very  pretty." 

"Who  told  you  so?  A  man,  I'll  bet.  No  woman  would  call 
her  pretty  ;  but  I'll  own  she  has  charm.  She  is  just  as  choice 
and  dainty,  and  exquisitely  finished  as  a  bit  of  Sevres  china. 
Then  think  what  that  tiny  hand  holds  !  Oh,  the  men  will  find 
her  fascinating  now,  you  may  be  sure.  I  should  like  to  know 
how  many  offers  of  marriage  she  has  in  a  week." 

Signora  Bertolini  thought  of  Theyn  as  she  stole  another 
glance  at  the  face  of  the  young  widow.  Ah  !  it  was  a  sweet  face. 
Yet  it  did  not  lack  character.  It  was  the  face  of  a  strong,  true, 
loving  woman.  There  was  a  soft  flush  now  on  the  delicate 
cheek,  the  lips  were  tremulous,  the  eyes  had  the  peculiar  lustre 
that  tells  that  tears  are  not  far  off.  Was  she  thinking  of  the 
painter  ?    Did  Theyn  know  that  Abel  Grant  was  dead  ?    Was  it 


this  that  h.id  made  him  so  restless  and  irritable  and  difficult  to 
understand  during  the  past  year  ?  Bui  surely  he  had  not 
dreamed  of  her  coming  to  Rome  at  this  time,  or  he  would  not 
have  gone  off  to  Suhiaco  to  make  studies  for  a  picture. 

As  the  two  women  observed  the  young  widow  a  vague  con- 
sciousness of  their  scrutiny  disturbed  her.  She  looked  round, 
and  her  clear  grey  eyes  met  the  signora's  for  a  moment.  Then 
she  slowly  moved  away. 

"  Yes,  she  has  charm,"  Signora  Bertolini  said  to  herself.  "  I 
can  see  that  Theyn  might  find  her  fascinating.  Now  I  wonder 
if  she  knows  the  story  of  Maddalena  !  I  should  like  to  have  a 
talk  with  her.  Dare  I  introduce  myself?  Why  not  ?  If  she  is 
a  millionaire,  she  is  first  a  woman,  and  it  may- be  that  I  can  tell 
her  what  she  would  give  her  fortune  to  know." 

Then  the  signora  remembered  that  she  had  promised  to 
dine  at  the  "  Dalmatia"  that  evening.  If  only  Fate  would  be 
kind  and  afford  her  an  opportunity  of  speaking  to  Mrs.  Grant. 
She  would  be  ready  to  avail  herself  of  the  first  chance  that 
offered. 

The  heart  of  Gabrielle  Grant  was  thrilled  with  intense 
emotion  as  she  turned  from  the  contemplation  of  Theyn's 
picture.  To  look  on  it  was  almost  like  meeting  him,  and 
made  the  memorable  weeks  at  San  Remo,  which  but  now  had 
seemed  dim  and  remote,  feel  like  yesterday  again.  For  they 
had  talked  of  St.  Francis  one  day  as  they  walked  along  the 
pleasant  winding  road  which  looks  down  over  gardens  and 
villas  to  the  blue  sea,  and  she  had  suggested  this  incident  as  a 
fine  subject  for  a  picture.  Her  heart  beat  high  with  joy  and 
pride  as  she  saw  how  nobly  he  had  worked  out  her  suggestion. 
So  his  life  was  no  failure.  He  had  risen  above  his  personal 
sorrows  and  achieved  work  that  was  instinct  with  true  genius. 
That  it  was  well  with  him  in  the  highest  sense,  she  could  not 
doubt.  No  one  who  lacked  spiritual  insight  ;  no  one  in  whom 
the  spirit  was  dominated  by  the  flesh  could  have  painted  that 
face  of  St.  Francis. 

Gabrielle  had  gone  back  to  America  with  the  feeling  that 
she  would  never  see  Italy  again.  To  return  under  any  circum- 
stances would  be  too  painful,  she  thought,  and  she  dared  not 
run  the  risk  of  meeting  Theyn.  But  in  the  reaction  from  the 
long  strain  of  her  devotion  to  her  husband,  when  her  physician 
pronounced  a  trip  to  Europe  the  best  possible  remedy  for  the 
nervous  depression  from  which  she  suffered,  the  idea  presented 
itself  with  a  fascination  she  found  it  hard  to  resist.  For  a  while 
she  struggled  against  it  ;  then  decided  that  to  Europe  she 
would  go,  but  would  keep  far  from  the  Riviera.  She  would 
not  risk  the  least  chance  of  an  encounter  with  Theyn.  So  in 
the  autumn,  accompanied  by  her  faithful  Marcella,  she  had 
crossed  the  Atlantic  to  Liverpool.  She  had  spent  several 
weeks  in  London,  making  the  acquaintance  of  some  of  her 
father's  relatives.  Later  the  fogs  drove  her  to  Folkstone. 
Thence  she  had  crossed  the  Channel,  spent  some  weeks  in 
Paris,  travelled  to  the  North  of  Italy,  and,  finding  that  region 
too  cold  for  comfort,  had  gone  on  to  Rome.  She  meant  to 
spend  some  weeks  in  Rome,  and  then  to  visit  Sicily  and  later 
Greece. 

Turning  from  Theyn's  picture,  Gabrielle  sought  a  quiet 
corner  and  proceeded  to  make  a  careful  study  of  the  catalogue 
she  carried.  She  looked  for  the  addresses  of  the  artists  whose 
pictures  were  exhibited,  and  was  startled  to  find  after  the  name 
of  Basil  Theyn  a  number  in  the  Via  Babuino.  Could  it  be  that 
he  was  residing  in  Rome  ?  The  thought  thrilled  her  with  an 
exquisite  terror.  Then  indeed  she  had  made  a  mistake  in 
coming  hither.  But  could  he  have  brought  Maddalena  from 
the  rural  surroundings  which  befitted  her,  to  make  her  home 
in  Rome  ?  How  could  she  endure  city  life  ?  No,  this  could 
be  only  a  temporary  address.  Yet  how  it  frightened  her  to 
think  that  Theyn  might  be  in  Rome.  For  his  sake,  for  her 
own,  for  Maddalena's,  she  must  make  her  stay  there  as  short  as 
possible.  She  would  lose  no  time  in  showing  Marcella  those 
places  connected  with  St.  Paul  which  her  maid  was  so 
devoutly  anxious  to  s$e,  and  then  quit  Rome  and  seek  a 
retreat  in  some  quiet  country  spot  where  she  could  rest  and 
let  the  beauty  of  the  spring  soothe  heart  and  mind.  There 
was  Tivoli,  or— if  that  were  too  near  Rome — there  were  other 
places  amid  the  Apennines.  Was  it  not  Subiaco  of  which  two 
American  ladies  she  had  met  in  Paris  had  spoken  with  such 
enthusiasm,  and  besought  her  to  visit?  She  had  thought,  when 
they  spoke,  that  there  would  be  no  time  for  visiting  Subiaco, 
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but  now  the  remote,  mediaeval  town  seemed  just  the  place  in 
which  she  would  like  to  hide  herself.  She  would,  on  her  return 
to  the  hotel,  inform  Marcella,  who  was  busy  with  sundry 
arrangements  for  her  mistress's  comfort,  that  their  stay  in  the 
Eternal  City  could  be  but  brief  after  all. 

Fortune  favoured  Signora  Bertolini  that  evening  at  the 
"  Dalmatia."  The  places  occupied  at  the  table  d^hote  by  the 
lady  and  gentleman  whose  guest  she  was  were  opposite  those 
assigned  to  the  latest  arrivals,  and  the  signora  found  herself  in 
close  proximity  to  Mrs.  Abel  Grant. 

The  conversation  in  their  immediate  circle  was  lively  and 
general.  Gabrielle  was  gradually  drawn  into  it.  Some  one 
spoke  of  wintering  in  Egypt,  and  compared  the  climate  of  that 
country  with  that  of  the  Riviera  Then  in  reply  to  a  query 
some  one  said  :  "Ask  Signora  Bertolini.  She  can  tell  you  all 
about  the  Riviera  ;  she  knows  it  so  well." 

The  signora  was  aware  that  Gabrielle  had  started  at  the 
sound  of  her  name,  and  that  her  large  grey  eyes  were  turned 
on  her  with  vivid  interest. 

"  1  know  San  Remo  well,"  she  said.  "  My  husband  and 
I  had  a  little  villa  there  which  we  made  our  home  for  twenty 
years.  I  have  sold  it ;  I  never  go  to  San  Remo  now  ;  but  it  is 
like  no  other  place  to  me,  the  very  sound  of  its  name  thrills 
me." 

There  was  another  at  the  table  whom  the  name  had  power 
to  thrill.  When  the  signora  glanced  at  Mrs.  Grant,  her  face 
was  colourless  even  to  the  lips,  and  she  had  laid  down  her  fork, 
as  if  it  were  vain  to  attempt  to  eat.  The  glance  that  met  the 
signora's  was  eloquent  of  many  things. 

How  the  rest  of  the  dinner  passed  Gabrielle  hardly  knew. 
She  was  conscious  of  but  one  thing — that  Signora  Bertolini, 
Theyn's  friend,  was  seated  opposite  to  her.  Her  heart  grew 
sick  within  her  from  the  intense  longing  she  had  to  hear  all  that 
the  signora  could  tell  her  about  him.  She  must,  she  would 
speak  to  her.  In  vain  prudence  suggested  that  it  might  be 
wiser  to  avoid  the  signora,  that  it  was  probably  best  she  should 
know  nothing  more  of  Basil  Theyn.  The  desire  to  learn 
something  of  what  had  been  his  life  for  the  past  four  years 
was  too  strong  to  be  suppressed.  Some  power  outside  herself 
seemed  to  draw  Gabrielle  to  the  signora's  side  as  there  was 
a  general  move  from  the  dining-room. 

"  Excuse  me,  signora,"  she  said  in  Italian  as  they  passed 
along  the  corridor  ;  "  may  I  ask  if  your  villa  at  San  Remo  was 
known  as  the  Villa  Buonsoggiorno  ?" 

"The  same,"  said  the  signora  smiling.  "  I  see  you  know  it. 
Can  it  be  that  you  are  the  Mrs.  Grant  who  once  rented  it  of 
me  for  three  months?" 

As  Gabrielle  assented  a  deep  crimson  flush  dyed  her  face 
and  neck.  The  signora  looked  at  her  with  sympathy  in  her 
dark  eyes.  She  forgot  all  about  Galirielle's  great  wealth  as 
she  slipped  her  hand  within  her  arm  and  said  caressingly  : 

"  Then  you  cannot  seem  a  stranger  to  me,  cam  niia.  To 
think  that  you  know  every  corner  of  my  dear  little  home  where 
I  was  once  so  happy  !  Besides,  I  have  heard  Mr.  Theyn  speak 
of  you.  You  will  want  to  hear  all  I  can  tell  you  about  San 
Remo.  Let  us  find  a  cosy  nook  in  the  drawing-room  and 
have  a  chat.  I  will  ask  my  friends  to  excuse  me  for  a  few 
minutes." 

"  Thank  you,"  was  all  Gabrielle  could  find  to  say. 

As  they  settled  themselves  apart  from  the  others,  Signora 
Bertolini  with  consummate  tact  began  to  talk  of  Theyn  in  such 
a  way  that  it  appeared  the  most  natural  thing  in  the  world  that 
Gabrielle  should  make  inquiries  concerning  him. 


"  I  suppose  he  still  lives  at  San  Remo?"  she  said. 

"  Oh  no,  he  does  not  ;  he  lives  here,  in  Rome,"  the  signora 
replied.  "  He  left  San  Remo  four  years  ago.  The  place  had 
grown  distasteful  to  him." 

Gabrielle  was  playing  nervously  with  her  fan.  She  endea- 
voured to  screen  her  face  with  it  as  she  said  with  assumed 
carelessness  : 

"  How  strange  1  1  never  should  have  e-xpected  that  he 
would  leave  San  Remo.  And  his  wife — how  does  she  like  the 
change  ? " 

"His  wife  !"  repeated  the  signora.  "  Basil  Theyn  has  no 
wife." 

Gabrielle  started.  Her  face  grew  very  white.  She  scarcely 
attempted  to  conceal  her  agitation  as,  turning  her  eyes  in 
amazement  on  the  signora,  she  exclaimed  : 

"  But  he  7i.ias  married,  for  I  read  about  the  wedding  in  the 
Settimaiia." 

"Oh  yes  ;  the  ceremony  took  place,"  said  Signora  Bertolini ; 
"  I  read  the  newspaper  account  myself,  and  it  completely  upset 
me.  You  thought  he  did  the  right  thing,  no  doubt ;  but  I  must 
confess  that  in  my  opinion  he  just  crowned  one  mistake  with 
another.  However,  the  marriage  proved  null,  for  about  two 
hours  later  another  husband  appeared  upon  the  scene.  The 
woman  had  deceived  Theyn.  She  was  already  married  ;  had 
been  legally  united  as  a  young  girl  to  a  native  of  Viareggio — a 
bold,  determined  character,  who,  having  secretly  married  her, 
went  oflT  to  make  his  fortune  in  England.  He  had  many  ups 
and  downs,  but  succeeded  at  last  and  returned,  after  ten  years' 
absence,  a  renowned  lion-tamer  !  It  was  a  curious  story  ;  but 
I  was  very  grateful  to  the  man  for  turning  up  at  the  right 
moment,  for  I  could  not  bear  that  my  friend's  life  should  be 
spoiled  by  such  an  unsuitable  marriage.  You  do  not  need 
me  to  tell  you  that  a  contadina  could  be  no  mate  for  a  man 
like  Basil  Theyn." 

Gabrielle  made  no  response  whatever.  So  overwhelmed 
was  she  by  the  revelation  thus  made  to  her  that  she  could  not 
utter  a  word.  The  thoughts  that  presented  themselves  in 
quick,  tumultuous  fashion  were  not  such  as  could  be  expressed. 

Seeing  how  it  was  with  her,  the  signora  went  on  talking. 
She  gave  an  amusing  description  of  how  in  the  past  summer 
she  had  seen  Leonardo  Zamboti's  travelling  show  set  up  out- 
side one  of  the  gates  of  Rome,  and  Maddalena,  seated  within 
the  ticket-box,  a  picture  of  contented  motherhood,  with  a  fine 
boy  in  her  arms,  whom  the  lion-tamer  seemed  to  consider 
the  most  remarkable  "cub"  in  his  menagerie.  She  laughed, 
and  made  Gabrielle  laugh  ;  then  adroitly  turned  the  con- 
versation by  inquiring  how  long  Mrs.  Grant  meant  to  remain 
in  Rome. 

"  Not  very  long,"  replied  Gabrielle.  "  I  am  anxious  for 
quiet,  and  I  want  to  see  something  of  rural  Italy.  I  have  been 
strongly  advised  to  visit  Subiaco,  and  it  is  not  unlikely  I  may 
go  there  next  week." 

A  vivid  light  came  into  the  signora's  eyes.  She  made  a 
motion  as  though  to  speak,  then  checked  herself,  and  merely 
remarked  after  a  moment  that  she  had  never  visited  Subiaco, 
but  had  always  heard  that  it  was  a  most  romantic  and  charming 
place. 

But  when  Gabrielle  had  slipped  away  the  signora  laughed 
softly  to  herself  ere  she  rejomed  her  friends. 

"  How  thankful  1  am  that  I  held  my  tongue  I  "  she  thought  ; 
"  I  might  have  spoiled  all.  Providence  is  working  to  bring 
about  their  happiness  ;  for  she  cannot  stay  at  Subiaco  without 
meeting  Basil  Theyn." 


(To  be  continued) 


The    Death    of    Knox 


AN  unadorned  but  picturesque  account  of  the  Reformer's 
last  days  has  been  left  by  his  secretary,  "good,  godly 
Richard  Bannatyne,"  as  James  Melville  called  him.  The 
closing  scene  is  thus  described  : 

"About  seven  hours  at  even,  we  left  reading,  thinking  he  had 
been  asleep.  He  lay  still  till  after  ten  hours,  except  that 
sometimes  he  would  bid  wet  his  mouth  with  a  little  weak  ale. 
Half  an  hour  after  ten,  we  went  to  our  ordinary  prayers.  .  .  . 
These  being  ended,  Doctor  Preston  says  to  him,  'Sir,  heard 
you  the  prayers  ? '  Answered,  '  I  would  to  God  that  you 
and  all  men  heard  them  as  I  have  heard  them.  I  praise 
God  of  that   heavenly  sound!'     Suddenly  thereafter  he  says, 


'  Now,  it  is  come ' ;  for  he  had  given  one  long  sigh  and  sob. 
Then  Richard  Bannatyne,  sitting  down  before  him,  said 
'  Now,  sir,  the  time  that  you  have  long  called  to  God  for, 
to  wit,  an  end  of  your  battle,  is  come  !  And,  seeing  all 
natural  power  now  faileth,  remember  upon  these  comfortable 
promises,  which  oftentimes  you  have  shown  to  us  of  our 
Saviour  Jesus  Christ !  And  that  we  may  understand  and 
know  that  you  hear  us,  make  us  some  sign.'  So  he  lifted 
up  his  one  hand,  and,  incontinent  [immediately]  thereafter, 
rendered  the  spirit,  and  slept  away  without  any  pain,  about 
eleven  hours  at  even  ;  which  day  my  Lord  Morton  was  elected 
Regent." 
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Eastern   Children 


I  WANT  to  tell  you  a  little  about  Eastern  children — 
children  who  live  far  away  under  the  blue  skies  and 
brilliant  sun  of  Palestine.  These  children  are  Arabs  by 
race,  slender  of  limb,  lithe  in  movement,  with  olive  skins, 
dark  brown  hair,  and  deep  dark  eyes  which  can  look  soft  and 
friendly,  or  veil  their  owner's  feelings  entirely  if  so  willed. 

Many  races,  both  of  the  East  and  West,  have  fought  for 
and  lived  in  this  little,  rocky,  beautiful  land ;  and  these 
widely  differing  tribes  have  not  yet  wholly  died  out. 
Travelling  in  different  parts  of  the  country,  you  are  struck 


CHILDREN  OF  BETHLEHEM 

by  the  varying  types :  the  fairer  Bethlehemites,  further 
revealing  their  Crusading  blood  in  the  inherent  craving  for 
travel  which  leads  numbers  of  them  yearly  to  forsake  their 
native  town  for  vast,  unknown  America  or  Europe ;  the 
narrow  face,  dark  skin,  and  thin  features  of  the  Philistine  ; 
the  regular  features  of  the  Greek  ;  the  Amorite,  the  Hittite, 
the  Egyptian, — not  one  is  really  alike,  even  after  all  these 
centuries  of  intermixture  and  intercourse.  Many  races, 
truly;  but  now  we  class  them  all  together,  and  speak  of 
them  simply  as  Arabs. 

But  differ  as  they  may,  there  is  one  point  on  which 
they  are  akin.  These  little  children  of  Palestine,  they  are 
charming — warm-hearted,  grateful,  passionate,  easily  moved 
to  joy  or  anger,  friendly,  lovable  to  a  degree. 

There  is  a  great  difference  in  life  and  in  appearance 
between  the  town  and  country  children.  The  former  are 
smaller  in  build,  softer  in  habit,  more  trained  and  discip- 
lined ;  the  peasants,  or  fellaheen,  lead  hard,  open-air  lives, 
cultivating  the  land  and  their  muscles  somewhat  at  the 
expense  of  their  brains.  During  their  tenderest  years  the 
children  seem  to  run  wild  a  good  deal,  brothers  and  sisters 
and  cousins  playing  together,  the  girls  being  often  as  great 
tomboys  as  their  brothers.  Then  comes  school,  at  a  very 
early  age  to  our  ideas.  But  then  children,  like  flowers, 
grow  up  quickly  in  these  hot  Eastern  lands  ;  and  little  round- 
faced  mites  of  four  or  five  will  gladly  come  to  school  and 


learn  to  sit  still  while  struggling  with  the  intricacies  of 
c — a — t,  cat.  School  they  love.  They  arc  quick  to 
learn,  have  no  fears  about  plunging  Jx)ldly  into  a  language 
of  which  they  know  but  little,  and,  to  their  infinite  advantage, 
possess  memories  as  long  as  history.  An  Arab  child  of 
eleven  or  twelve  can,  as  a  rule,  read  easily  and  well  out  of 
books  which  would  puzzle  many  an  English  child  of  the  same 
age  (though  he  does  not  always  care  to  be  made  to  explain 
what  he  is  reading),  and,  being  very  imitatiVe  by  nature,  can 
also  write  pages  of  copy  which  it  is  a  joy  to  behold. 

But  that  is  in  a  foreign  school.  Have  they  no  schools 
of  their  own  ?  They  have  some,  and  you  can  see  in  the 
picture  those  little  children,  Moslems,  learning  to  read  out 
of  the  Koran.  They  read  in  a  curious  sing-song  voice, 
rocking  to  and  fro  all  the  time.  They  learn  a  few  simple 
things  as  well,  and  write  on  curious  slates  made  of  zinc — 
not  very  even  to  write  on,  one  would  think. 

They  are  good  and  delightful  scholars,  but  they  are  also 
keen  lovers  of  games.  Little  Arab  girls  love  and  treasure 
dolls  every  wit  as  tenderly  as  do  little  English  girls  ;  and  the 
boys  take  to  rougher  games  like  ducks  to  water.  •A.nd  how 
they  brighten  up  and  quicken  in  every  sense  after  a  course 
of  games  !  For  this  is  an  acquired  taste,  not  an  original 
one,  though  none  the  less  thorough  for  that. 

Have  they  any  games  of  their  own  ?  The  very  little 
ones  seem  to  love  just  the  same  games  as  little  Westerns — 
horses,  catch,  marbles,  hide-the-ring ;  and  of  course  they 
have  various  games  of  their  own  which  we  have  not.  But 
unless  they  come  under  European  influence  they  cease  to 
play  as  they  grow  older ;  the  business  of  life  begins  too 
soon  for  them.  The  boys  go  out  to  work,  and  the  girls  are 
set  to  help  their  mothers.  With  this  premature  elderliness 
comes  a  contempt  for  games  :  such  things  are  for  children — 
they  are  men  and  women  now ;  yes,  even  though  but  just 
entering  upon  their  teens. 

With  fellaheen  children  this  is  especially  true  :  only  the 
babies  seem  to  play  ;  the  older  children  too  soon  learn  the 
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meaning  of  toil  and 
weariness.  You  will  see 
small  boys  of  five,  or 
even  younger  perhaps, 
driving  a  herd  of  cows 
or  of  sheep  and  goats  to 
pasture,  or  else  harry- 
ing, with  blows  that 
would  be  unmerciful 
were  they  not  so  puny, 
a  huge,  supercilious- 
looking  camel,  which 
could  with  one  blow 
of  its  foot  lay  its  small 
tormenter  in  the  dust. 
The  little  girls,  too, 
follow  their  mothers, 
carrying  on  their  heads 
water-jars  nearly  as  tall 
as  themselves.  Poor 
little  women !  the  chief 
hardships  of  a  very 
hard  life  fall  to  their 
share — cooking,  fetch- 
ing water,  kneading  the 
flour,  bread  -  making, 
ploughing,  and  reap- 
ing :  from  very  early 
days  they  have  to  turn 
their  hands  to  all  these 
things.  No  wonder  if, 
with  their  days  passed 
in  such  toil  as  this 
under    the    withering 


MOSLEM   CHILDREN   LEARNING    TO   READ   OUT  OF  THE    KORAN 


fierceness  of  an  Eastern  sun,  their  dark  beauty  quickly  fades. 

The  little  gipsy  children  are  not  as  a  whole  attractive; 
they  always  seem  so  hopelessly  dirty,  wild,  and  ignorant. 
Their  life  is  a  miserably  squalid  one,  running  wild  by  day, 
and  at  night  crowded  into  the  narrow  compass  of  a  low, 
smoke-filled  tent,  which  they  share  quite  contentedly  with 
the  animals  of 
the  encamp- 
ment. It  is 
seldom  that  a 
little  gipsy 
child  is  seen 
at  school,  or, 
being  there, 
that  he  stays 
long.  It  is 
too  quiet 
and  limited  a 
life  for  these 
little  wild,  un 
trained  atoms 
of  humanity. 

Of  Bed- 
ouin children 
I  do  not 
speak.  The 
pure  Bedouin 
keeps  to  the 
wild,  open 
deserts,  and 
is  seldom 
seen  in  towns, 
and  then  only 


in  ones  or  twos.  But 
of  their  laws  of  gener- 
ous hospitality,  their 
bravery,  their  fidelity 
to  friends  and  guests, 
all  have  heard  ;  and  it 
must  be  in  that  way  a 
free  and  wholesome  at- 
mosphere in  which  the 
little  Bedouin  children 
grow  up  morally  as 
well  as  physically. 

The  life  of  town 
children  is  •  far  easier 
than  that  of  their  coun- 
try brothers  and  sisters. 
A  great  thirst  for  know- 
ledge has  sprung  up  of 
late  years,  and  children 
of  all  classes  flock  to 
school.  As  a  rule, 
the  parents  are  wise 
enough  to  leave  them 
till  about  seventeen  or 
eighteen  years  of  age, 
and  so  the  happy,  care- 
free days  of  school  life 
are  a  little  longerdrawn 
out.  Every  Western 
nation  and  Church  has 
its  schools  throughout 
the  land,  where  there 
gather  day  by  day 
these  little  sons  and 
daughters  of  the  East,  with  their  bright  dark  eyes  and  their 
warm  hearts  and  their  graceful  ease  of  speech  and  manner. 
A  great  future  lies  before  this  Land  of  Promise — a  future 
which  must  embrace  the  children  of  the  land,  who  are  begin- 
ning to  see  their  need  for  learning  the  set  limits  of  their  lives. 
Jerusalem,  1904.  EsTELLE  Blyih. 
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The  Home  Department 


Result   of  "Harvest   Thanksgiving  Hymn" 
Competition 

A  c.REAT  number  have  competed  for  this  prize,  and,  on 
the  whole,  the  average  has  been  good  ;  but,  taken  separately, 
few  of  them  have  stood  out  as  more  than  mediocre.  We  have 
had  to  divide  the  prize  between  the  three  following  competitors, 
whose  work  seems  of  equal  merit : — 

Mr.  p.  C.  Fitzgerald, 

127,  Fitzroy  Street, 

Cambridge, 
for  the  ensuing : 

Harvest  Thanksgiving  Hymn 
Garnered  is  golden  grain,  rich  fruits  are  stored, 
Now  be  our  praises  unto  God  outpoured — 
To  Him,  our  Father,   Who  doth  wait  to  bless. 
From  Whom  are  all  good  things  that  we  possess. 
He,  only  He,  supplies  our  every  need, 
Toucheth  to  fuller  life  the  tiny  seed  ; 
Sunshine  and  shower  He  sendelh  from  above. 
His  glorious  messengers  of  light  and  love. 
He  makes  the  young  and  tender  blade  appear, 
Blesseth  the  green  blade  till  it  yields  the  ear, 
Giveth  the  full  rich  corn  and  we  are  fed, 
Answers  our  prayer,  "Give  us  our  daily  bread." 
Blessed  be  He  for  that  He  doth  permit 
That  we  may  sow  the  seed  and  garner  it. 
Who  maketh  us,  weak  creatures  of  an  hour, 
Co-workers  with  His  own  Almighty  power. 

Rev.  G.  W.  Turner, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham, 
for  the  following : 

Harvest  Thanksgiving  Hymn 
To  Thee,  O  Lord,  our  hearts  we  raise. 

In  grateful  songs  outflowing. 
For  gifts  divine  that  crown  our  days — 
Gifts  of  Thine  own  bestowing; 
And  these  we  prove — 
Around,  above — 
Are  pledges  of  Thy  constant  love. 
The  winter's  storm  thou  didst  command ; 

(Thy  wisdom,   who  can  sound  it?) 
Spring's  milder  force  ungirt  the  land 
From  frosts  that  long  had  bound  it : 
Thy  ceaseless  care 
Shines  everywhere  ; 
We  now  its  bounty  fully  share. 
The  summer's  sun  Thou  gav'st  to  shine, 

And  rains  in  season  sent  us  ; 
Now  autumn's  corn,  and  fruits  of  vine. 
Are  gathered  and'  content  us. 
These  gifts  untold. 
Excelling  gold. 
Our  hearts  in  love's  sweet  chain  shall  hold. 
Thine  ancient  promise  stands  fulfilled, 

Seedtime  nor  harvest  failing  ; 
And  Thou  our  darkling  doubts  hast  stilled. 
Whose  word  is  all-availing. 
Us,  year  by  year. 
Keep  in  Thy  fear ; 
So  shall  our  lives  rich  fruitage  bear. 

and — 

Rev.  H.  WiNDROSS, 

St.  John's, 

Worcester, 
for  the  following  : 

Hymn  for  Harvest  Thanksgiving 
Giver  of  each  good  gift, 
To  Thee  our  hearts  we  lift, 

In  thankful  song. 
Through  winter's  gloom  and  cold, 
Thou,  by  Thy  power  untold. 
And  in  ways  manifold. 
Life  dost  prolong. 


When  changeful  ipring  appears, 
Thy  voice  all  nature  hear*. 

Hope  leajn  to  birth  ! 
By  summer's  girnming  hours, 
Soft  winds  and  silvery  showers. 
Thou  ripencst  fruits  ;  ami  flowers 

Deck  all  the  earth. 
•     Therefore  in  autumn  days 

We  fill  Thy  house  with  praise,. 

And  bow  the  knee. 
For  store  of  golden  grain. 
Garnered  with  toil  and  strain, 
We  chant  the  glad  refrain — 

Thanks  lie  to  Thee  ! 
Oh,  may  our  lives  proclaim 
Thee,  faithful  to  Thy  name. 

True  to  Thy  word  ! 
Not  with  our  lips  alone 
Would  we  Thy  praise  make  known, 
But  in  our  hearts  enthrone 

Thee  King  and  Lord  ! 

To  each  of  whom  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  Simpson's  "  Stevenson's 
Edinburgh  Days,"  in  place  of  the  prize  offered. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Mr.  F.  S.  Wrigley,  Mr.  H.  Lack> 
Mrs.  Yeo,  Mr.  F.  Hern,  Miss  M.  Dring,  and  Miss  H.  Lewis. 


No.  2  Competition 
Out  of  the  large  number  of  competitors  trying  in  this  com- 
petition, a  great  many  have  sent  in  the  same  quotation  from 
James  Montgomery,  and  several  from  Ruskin's  "Sesame  and 
Lilies."     Both  are  good,  but  we  have  come  to  the  conclusion 
that  the  most  beautiful  and  descriptive  lines  are  those  from 
Lord  Avebury's  "Uses  of  Life,"  quoted  by— 
Mr.  a.  J.  Dearlove, 
Fremington, 

Bitterne  Grove,  Bitteme  Park, 

Southampton, 
to  whom  the  prize  will  therefore  be  sent. 

Home 

A  happy  home  is  the  best  likeness  of  heaven  ;  a  home 
where  husband  and  wife,  father  and  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  child  and  parent,  each  in  their  several  ways,  help  each 
the  other  forward  in  their  different  course  as  no  other  human 
being  can :  for  none  else  has  the  same  opportunities ;  none  else 
so'  knows  the  character  of  any  other ;  none  else  has  such  an 
interest  at  stake  in  the  welfare,  and  the  fame,  and  the  grace, 
and  the  goodness  of  any  one  else  as  of  those  who  are  bone  of 
his  bone  and  flesh  of  his  flesh,  in  whose  happiness  and  glory  we 
ourselves  become  happy  and  glorious,  in  whose  misery  we 
become  miserable,  by  whose  selfishness  and  weakness  and 
worldliness  we  are  dragged  down  to  earth,  by  whose  purity 
and  nobleness  and  strength  we  are  raised  up,  almost  against 
our  will,  to  duty,  to  heaven,  and  to  God. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  comes  Miss  Mason,  with  the  follow- 
ing quotation  from  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D.,  which  I  am  sure 
my  readers  will  find  pleasure  in  reading : 

HCME 

Home  is  meant  to  be  a  place  to  grow  in.  It  is  a  school  in 
which  we  should  learn  love-in  all  its  branches.  It  is  not  a  place 
for  selfishness  or  for  self-indulgence.  It  is  not  a  place  for  the 
opening  of  doors  of  heart  and  lips  to  let  ugly  tempers  fly  out 
like  ill-omened  birds,  and  soar  about  at  will.  It  is  not  a  place 
where  people  can  act  as  they  feel,  however  unchristian  their 
feelings  may  be,  withdrawing  the  guards  of  self-control,  relaxing 
all  restraints,  and  letting  their  worst  self  have  sway.  Home  is 
a  school  in  which  there  are  great  life-lessons  to  be  learned.  It 
is  a  place  of  self-discipline.  All  friendship  is  discipline.  We 
learn  to  give  up  our  own  way— or,  if  we  do  not,  we  never  can 
become  a  true  friend. 

Next  to  this  in  order  of  merit  come  Miss  Penfold,  Mrs. 
Musgrave  Craven,  Miss  Cooper,  Mr.  F.  Hern,  Miss  M.  Stevens, 
Mr.  E.  Ratcliffe,  Mrs.  M.  E.  Ratcliffe,  Mrs.  H.  M.  Jones, 
Miss  F.  Hubble,  Mr.  W.  T.  Porter,  Miss  D.  M.  Jones,  Mis& 
K.  E.  Mahony,  and  Mr.  FiuGerald. 
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New  Competitions 

No.  I 

A  prize  (a  copy  of  Dr.  Miller's  new  work,  "Finding  the 
Way,"  and  two  other  volumes  of  the  "  Silent  Times  "  Series) 
will  be  given  for  the  most  graphic  and  well-written  estimate 
of  the  Life  and  Service  of  any  one  of  the  Great  Leaders  of 
our  Time,"  as  suggested  by  Mr.  Herbert  Lack.  Articles  must 
not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length,  and  must 
be  original.  This  should  be  a  very  interesting  and  instructive 
competition,  and  I  shall  hope  for  a  large  number  of  papers. 

No.  2 

A  prize  (a  copy  of  two  of  the  "  Happy  Family"'  Series— viz. 
"  Pa  Gladden"  and  "Aunt  Huldah")  will  be  given  for  the  best 
and  most  graphic  account  of  the  Greatest  Illusion,  personally 
experienced,  whether  of  sight,  sound,  or  in  any  other  way.  The 
experience  and  the  account  of  it  must  be  original,  and  must 
not  exceed  one  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length  (suggested 
by  the  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner). 

All  papers,  addressed  to  "Anstice,"THE  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G.,  must  reach  the  office 
on  or  before  December  i .  Name  and  address,  and  whether 
Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each  paper.  One  side  of  the 
paper  only  must  be  written  on. 

Competitors  may  compete,  if  they  please,  in  both  competi- 
tions, but  must  not  send  in  more  than  one  attempt  in  each. 


Notice 

The  British  Monthly  is  published  on  the  20th  of  the 
month  preceding  that  it  is  dated. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

E.  R.  D. — Thanks  for  your  kind  and  interesting  letter.  I 
shall  look  forward  to  hearing  from  you  again. 

E.  B. — Can  any  reader  help  E.  B.  to  find  a  poem  called 
"Hannah,  the  Quakeress"?  Any  help  will  be  much  appreciated. 

N.  D. — You  should  certainly  take  furs,  and  warm  woollen 
underwear,  also  thick  gowns  with  short  skirts  which  will  clear 
the  groimd.  For  table  d'hote  have  two  or  three  pretty  high- 
necked  blouses  or  bodices,  and  let  one  gown  be  black.  You 
could  have  two  bodices  for  the  one  black  skirt,  and  would  find 
it  a  most  useful  and  economical  arrangement.  Evening  dresses 
will  be  necessary  too,  as  there  are  sure  to  be  dances  or  other 
entertainments  of  various  kinds.  Thank  you  for  your  kind 
letter. 

G.  W.  r. —  I  will  make  a  note  of  your  suggestion  for  future 
use.  Something  of  the  sort  had  been  in  my  mind,  as  an 
improvement  on  the  present  plan. 

E.  P. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  I  am  always  glad 
to  see  your  name  amongst  my  correspondents.  It  is  very 
difficult  to  award  so  few  prizes  among  so  many  without  dis- 
heartening some.  Please  don't  become  disheartened.  I  am 
sure  your  turn  will  come. 

E.  Y.  -  Very  glad  to  hear  from  you  again.  I  had  been 
wondering  why  I  had  not  had  any  contributions  rom  you 
lately. 

F.  H. — I  will  consult  our  Editor  about  the  request  you  and 
so  many  others  have  made.  I  am  sure  he  will  fall  in  with  it,  if 
he  can  ;  but  no  one  can  entirely  control  space,  as  you  will 
understand. 

Rheumatic. — You  should  give  up  the  use  of  sugar  as  far 
as  possible  ;  it  is  not  good  for  rheumatically  inclined  persons. 
Why  do  you  not  try  a  six  months'  or  a  three  months'  residence 
at  Harrogate  or  Buxton  ?  I  feel  sure  you  would  find  yourself 
greatly  benefited. 

Pat.— Rub  the  table  well  with  a  soft  cloth  dipped  in  paraffin, 
and  then  wipe  over  with  methylated  spirits,  polishing  with  a 
dry  cloth.  I  think  you  will  find  that  this  will  remove  the  marks 
of  the  hot  dishes  from  the  table.  Of  course  you  have  tried  the 
straw  dish  mats  ? 

Idle.— Would  not  you  care  to  take  up  hospital  nursing  as  a 
profession  ?  You  could  go  in  especially  for  the  nursing  of 
children,  as  you  are  so  fond  of  them.  I  think  they  have  a  few 
non-paying  probationers  at  Great  Ormond  Street ;  but  most  pay 


a  premium  of,  I  think,  fifty  pounds  for  the  first  year.  Your 
best  plan  would  be  to  write  to  the  Secretary  and  ask  for  all 
particulars.  I  can't  help  thinking  you  would  be  happier  in  this 
kind  of  work  than  as  a  "  mother's  help."  You  would  have  more 
change  and  variety  in  your  duties,  and  would  have  more 
companionship  and  see  more  life,  if  that  is  what  you  care  about. 
To  me  the  position  of  a  "mother's  help"  is  a  very  uncertain  one — 
uncertain  as  to  the  duties,  the  home,  and  the  pay  ;  it  is  one  of 
those  undefined  positions,  with  no  rights  of  its  own  and  no 
limits  to  what  may  be  demanded  of  it.  Many  foolish  girls,  for 
the  mere  sake  of  bemg  called  a  "  mother's  help  "  rather  than  a 
"servant,"  will  endure  things  that  no  self-respecting  girl  should, 
and  no  self-respecting  servant  would.  In  any  case,  your 
hospital  training  will  be  of  immense  value  to  you  after,  if  you 
prefer  to  go  into  a  private  family  eventually  as  nurse  to 
children. 

B.  Y. — Your  indiarubber  plant  should  not  have  gone  off  as  it 
has.  They  bear  gas,  as  a  rule,  provided  they  are  placed  where 
they  can  get  sun  and  light  and  air  by  day,  and  are  watered 
regularly,  and  washed.  Once  a  week  take  the  plants  out  of 
their  ornamental  pots  and  give  them  a  thorough  drenching  with 
a  watering-can  ;  let  the  water  run  right  through  the  pot,  and 
then  replace  them  in  the  ornamental  pots,  which  should  mean- 
while have  been  washed.  Once  a  week  also  give  the  leaves  a 
wash  on  both  sides,  using  a  sponge  and  tepid  water  for  the 
purpose,  and  now  and  again  wash  with  soapy  water,  and  after- 
wards sponge  with  clean  water.  It  is  a  good  plan  to  keep  the 
plants  out  of  doors  during  the  summer  months  in  a  sheltered, 
sunny  spot.  Water  them  only  twice  a  week  now  and  during 
the  winter  months,  but  every  night  during  the  summer.  Keep 
an  earthenware  saucer  upside  down  in  the  ornamental  pot,  so 
that  the  plant  may  not  stand  in  any  water. 

Knitter. — I  am  afraid  I  cannot  hold  out  much  hope  of 
your  making  any  regular  inconje  by  knitting.  It  is  really  most 
difficult  to  obtain  work  of  the  sort  you  want,  in  the  first  place  ; 
and  by  the  time  you  have  paid  for  your  wool,  you  would  make 
but  a  few  shillings  a  week,  and  then  only  if  you  have  a  large 
number  of  customers  and  work  constantly.  I  am  very  sorry  to 
have  to  be  discouraging,  but  I  feel  it  would  be  wrong  to  advise 
you  differently.  So  many  are  doing  the  same  kind  of  work,  it 
leaves  little  opening  for  another. 

Tramp.— The  lines  you  want  are  an  epigram  by  Francis 
Quarles.     Here  they  are  : 

My  soul,  sit  thou  a  patient  looker-on  ; 
Judge  not  the  play  before  the  play  is  done  ; 
Her  plot  hath  many  changes  ;  every  day 
Speaks  a  new  scene  ;  the  last  act  crowns  the  play. 

F.  S.  W. — Your  hymn  was  good,  especially  the  first  two 
verses,  but  it  grew  weaker  towards  the  end.  It  had  a  good 
rhythmical  swing.  I  shall  hope  for  more  contributions  from 
you. 

Miss  H.  L. — Your  hymn  had  a  good  swing  with  it ;  one 
could,  in  imagination,  hear  it  being  thundered  out  by  a 
number  of  voices  very  heartily.  It  needed,  though,  a  little 
more  originality  in  thought.     Go  on  trying. 

H.  L.— Your  hymn  had  many  good  points  about  it  ;  its  chief 
fault  was  a  sort  of  incollesion  of  thought  or  expression.  It  would 
not  have  made  a  good  hymn  to  sing,  I  think. 

E.  V.  V. — Yes,  you  are  certainly  eligible  to  compete  ;  there  is 
no  age  limit.  I  am  always  glad  to  welcome  new  competitors. 
The  book  you  mention  is  out  of  print,  I  know. 

Etiquette.—  No,  do  not  send  cards  by  post  after  an  enter- 
tainment ;  you  should  call  and  leave  them.  A  first  call  should, 
strictly  speaking,  be  returned  within  the  week.  If  the  lady  has 
an  "  at  hoine  "  day,  call  on  the  first  that  occurs  after  she  has 
called  on  you,  unless,  of  course,  it  happens  to  be  the  very  ne.xt 
day,  or  the  day  after  that. 

Puzzled.— I  think  the  simplest  way  would  be  to  ask  plainly 
what  their  ways  are.  There  seems  no  other  way  of  finding  out, 
and  I  do  not  know  which  would  be  the  more  embarrassing— for 
you  to  appear  in  morning  dress  at  table  when  every  one  else 
was  in  evening  garb,  or  to  appear  in  evening  dress  when  your 
hosts  are  still  in  tweeds.  I  should  imagine  they  Would  make 
some  change,  though.  At  any  rate,  you  would  not  be  far  wrong 
if  you  got  into  a  pretty  dressy  blouse,  until  you  are  more 
certain.  After  all,  it  is  more  of  a  compliment  to  them  to  take 
for  granted  that  they  do  change  for  dinner. 
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Warm  Down  Quilts 


"THE   ALASKA'  .      .   <l<>wn   filled,    in    Art  printed  Saleen, 
— ^— ^-^^— ^— ^— ^^  with  3-R0W  Border,  panelled.    Size, 

6  ft.  by  5  It.     Post  Free.  .11/8 

'THE  TOMSK'      .     .  fil'ed    good    downn,    in    choice    Art 
^^^^^^^^^^^•^^^  printed  Sateen;    Punel  with  3-Kow 

Border.    Size,  6  ft.  by  5  ft.    Post  Free  18/0 

•THE   ANTARCTIC  filled  fine  downs,  covered  in   lovely 

^^^^^^^^^^^'•^^^—  printed  Satin,  with  panelled  centre; 

■J  rows  plain,  i  row  printed.     Satiti 

Border;  Sateen  reverse.     Size,  6  ft. 

by  5  ft.     Post  Free 21/9 

These    Quilts   are   unique    value,   and 
guaranteed  to  give  satisfaction. 

WHES  ORDeHINa,    SAY  COLOURINOS  WANTED. 

W.  S.  BROlft^N  &,  SOI^S 

CaLniictmat'>cr»  .."C  'Qt'bolstcrcre, 
65,    Georee    Street,    EDINBURGH. 


NOTE: 


i 


The  Frame-Food  Co.,  Ltd., 

will  send,  post  free,  to  any  applicant 
who  mentions  this  journal,  a  daintily 
paclced  Sample  of  their  world-famous 
Infants'  Food,  together  with  a  Booklet 
entitled  "  Bringing  up  Baby,"  by  a 
Hospital  Nurse. 


NOURISH    &     FLOURISH  I 

FRAME-FOOD! 

Best  for  Babes.      16-oz.  Tin,   Is. 

(Enough  for  50  Feeds.) 
FRAME-FOOD  CO.,  LTD.,  BATTERSEA.  LONDOiN,  S.W. 


30 

YEARS'  SUCCESS. 


THE  UXlVEIiSAL  REMEDY  FOR 

Coughs,  Golds, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Whooping- 

Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c. ' 

^        £ung  Tonic 

,  IS  AN  ABSOLUTE  NECESSITY  TO  EVERYBODY. 

Q]  The  enormoiu  Suecetn  o>  Owbridge»  Lung  Tunit  could   « 
J^  vot  Unit  been   won,  and  continue  to  iucieO'C  after  ^ 
s>j  30  yean,  npnri  Jrom  itn  great  intrimic   merit  as 
the  mint  efficacious  remedo  ever  linoifn. 

Bcirarr  nl  Sub'tttutcf :   n»k  for 

"OWBRIDOB  "  irhen  biiyiofi  Litng  Tmte 

and    TAKE    NO    OTHER. 


W.T.OWBRIDGE,  Ltd.,  Hull. 

bold  everywhere  tn  bottlea  at 


"ELASTIC"   BOOKCASES. 

THIS 

shows  one  Bookcase',  in  detail.  With 
one  Book  Unit,  lop,  and  l)a.<ie,  you  have 
.1  complete  Bookcase— say  for  ten  books. 
If  you  want  mote  room,  you  buy  more 
units,  as  you  yet  more  Ixxiks.  V'our 
case  yrows,  complete  at  every  stage,  unit 
by  unit,  and 

THEY  ARE  THE  MOST 

ARTISTIC  FOR  THE  HOME. 

All  gf)ods  are  p.icked  frte,  and  all  ordern  (o 
the  value  of  j^a  and  upwards  are  delivered 
carriage  paid  lo  any  Go(,ds  Station  in  Great 
hritain. 

Buoklet  98B.  fully  I'luktrated,  pott  free 
from 


And— A  Base  Unit. 

Put  them  toseiher  and 
ynu  have  a  rompletr 
One    i;ecMf>o     Bock<- 

Cafie. 


3T)c  9loW!Vftriiickaeo ,  Sta. 

Holborn   Viaduct,  E.C.,  and   82,   Victoria  Street,  S.W. 
Wholesale  Department  and  Factory:   aa,  Euston 
Buildings,  Ueorge  Street.  L.ondon,  N.W. 


41, 


We  are  the  Originators 
of  the  "  Unit "  System. 


GREAT  SALE 


OF 


High^CIass  Pianos 


JUST     RETURNED     FROM 
HIKE. 

EXCEPTIONAL 
BARGAINS. 

Call  and  Inspect, 

or  Write  for  Ll>i. 


DIRECT  from  the  MAKERS. 


JARRETT  6   GOUDGE. 

4.  1 II wer  Chamber-,  London   Wall  (moo^Ti.  a*.'.  E-t- 

Faotoryi    TRIANQLB,    HACKNBV.    H.B. 


PURE  HEATI 

WITHOUT  SMOKE   OR  SMELL 

CLARK'S  PATENT  HYGIENIC 

SYPHON  STOVES 

fh«  beat  ecneritr.1  by  the  "SVIHt'N'  STOVF.  K  ABSO- 
Lf  TELY  PUkl-:.  No  FI:MHS  or  SMI- 1.1.  can  i-**»  tnto 
Ib«  apArtmrnt.  AH  L<n><1u<ts  of  ct>iiitH»*iton  atk  m^ktr^l 
innocuoos  bjr  auto.i>»l>c  ACItuu  vlthiit  the  Stotv.  t>Hrc  hcAtrd 
air  oo!y  ^ing  emitted. 

NO   PLUS    IS   RIIQUIIIBD. 

Suupiird  lo  His  Majkstv  The  Kin'..  II  k  II.  THa  Dvkr 

UK  CuNNAUC.lir.  H.M.  B<,.rdnr  Wotlis.  tlM  MamIm  Ho*M, 

the  Bank  of  EngUad,  ace.  ««G. 


o  tcobminedorall  It.-rm.'nsiT..  Storr-.Ca.  CptnranW,  pt  nf 

8.  CLARK  &  CO.,  P>uiiu«  *  ruk,n 

Cenptaa    Werka,    Oanoabury    Kaad.    Kicktory, 
Li»<aa.  ■. 

I  .Carp  FUR  I«!SC»iPTiv«  Booklet.  No.  M.  B.M..  F«»«. 
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L.  M.  N— Once  a  month  is  usually  quite  enough  to  wash  the 
hair ;  but  the  nature  of  hair  varies  so  much,  that  it  is  difficult 
to  lay  down  hard-and-fast  rules.  For  hair  of  a  certain  nature 
once  a  month  is  too  often,  and  the  unfortunate  possessor  has  to 
content  herself  with  much  brushing  with  clean  brushes.  Hair 
brushes  should  be  washed  once  a  week,  and  even  oftener  in 
foggy,  dirty  towns  in  the  winter  time.  When  you  do  wash 
your  hair,  use  the  yolk  of  an  egg  beaten  up  with  a  little  tepid 
water,  and  rub  well  into  the  roots,  but  be  very  careful  to  wash 
it  thoroughly  out.  At  least  three  rinsing  waters  should  be 
used,  each  one  cooler  than  the  last.  If  this  is  done  carefully, 
the  result  should  be  good,  and  the  hair  glossy  and  soft. 

Hop. — You  would  be  wise  to  dig  and  dig  until  you  have  got 
up  every  bit,  or  as  much  as  possible  of  the  roots  of  the  hop 
plant.  My  experience  is  that  no  other  creeper  flourishes  close 
to  a  hop.  It  also  almost  invariably  sheds  a  sort  of  blight  which 
spoils  every  other  plant  it  grows  near.  At  the  same  time,  for 
an  unsightly  outhouse  or  wall,  it  makes  a  speedy  and  effective 
covering. 

"A  Persistent  Irishman."— Thanks  very  much  for  your 
kind  letter  and  good  wishes.  You  have  the  right  spirit,  any- 
how, and  I  shall  look  for  further  contributions  from  you.  Your 
version  was  good,  but  might  have  been  better. 

T.  B. — Your  effort  last  month  stood  well  up  in  the  list  ;  its 
chief  weakness  lay  in  the  third  verse,  where  you  have  each 
line  ending  with  words  of  too  great  a  similarity  of  sound,  thus — 
"repeat,"  "deep,"  "beat,"  "keep."  The  first  two  verses  were 
excellent. 

E.  M.  D. — Very  pleased  to  hear  from  you  again,  and  to 
have  another  contribution.  I  have  no  knowledge  of  the  poems 
having  been  published,  but  will  find  out  and  let  you  know. 
Very  pleased  to  help  you  at  any  time. 

Can  any  of  my  readers  tell  "  E.  M.  D.  "  who  are  the  authors 
of  the  two  following  quotations,  and  where  the  quotations  may 
be  found  ?    Any  help  will  be  gratefully  received. 

The  great  world's  altar  stairs 

That  slope  through  darkness 

Up  to  God. 
And  — 

Be  the  day  weary  or  be  the  day  long, 
At  length  it  ringeth  to  evensong. 

A.  L.  L. — Your  metrical  version  was  very  good,  but  the 
prize  could  not  be  shared  by  you  as  you  had  omitted  to  conform 
to  the  rules. 

Recurrer. — The  second  of  your  two  versions  was  excel- 
lent, but  you  also  had  not  conformed  to  the  rules. 

H.  L. — There  was  much  merit  in  your  paper,  but  not 
sufficient.  Try  again.  Thank  you  much  for  your  kind  letter 
and  warm  appreciation  ;  it  is  very  encouraging. 

M.  D. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  and  cheering  letter  last 
month.  I  am  sorry  for  your  disappointment,  but  there  is 
always  a  fresh  chance.  I  am  glad  you  enjoyed  your  holiday. 
I  have  never  been  in  that  part,  alas  1 

ANSTICE. 

"  Anstice  "  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  this  column. 


The   Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  Christmas  books  are  coming  out  now,  and  I  have 
seen  several  of  them.  I  hope  those  of  you  who  like  fairy  tales 
will  get  "  The  Brown  Fairy  Book,"  it  looks  so  very  nice  ;  and 
there  is  a  pretty  poetry  book  called  "  Babie's  Classics "  that 
many  of  you  would  enjoy. 

Ruby  B.  Smith  tells  me  in  a  letter  that  she  always  begins 
making  her  Christmas  presents  very,  very  early.  She  savs  : 
"  Mother  takes  us  (my  sisters  and  me)  to  a  cheap  shop  ;  we 
buy  ribbons  and  materials  for  sewing  with.  We  write  out  what 
our  presents  are  to  be  in  a  list,  and  then  begin  making  them. 
Saturday  evening  is  our  time  for  sewing,  and  there  are  not  so 
very  many  Saturdays  between  now  and  Christmas,  so  we  need 
all  our  time."  I  wish  you  had  described  the  things  you  made. 
Ruby.     Write  again. 

Here  is  a  nice  letter  from  Elsie  Bull.  Will  my  little  readers 
remember  to  write  on  one  side  of  the  paper  only.' 


1,  Priory  Villa,  Oxford  Road, 

Bournemouth. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  just  going  to  write  you  a  few  lines  to  thank  you  for 
the  lovely  book  you  sent  me.  I  go  to  school,  and  am  in  the 
fifth  standard  ;  but  we  are  going  up  in  a  week's  time.  My  sisters 
and  I  are  collecting  picture  postcards.  I  have  got  one  hundred 
and  seventy-six,  and  my  sister  has  got  nearly  six  hundred,  and 
the  other  one  that  is  collecting  has  got  nearly  one  hundred,  and 
my  other  sister  is  collecting  letter-cards.  I  have  three  sisters 
and  one  brother.  I  have  no  pets,  but  I  used  to  have  a  little 
kitten,  and  a  dog  killed  it.  I  have  a  boat,  and  I  sail  it  on  the 
stream.  In  the  summer  we  had  children's  services  on  the 
sands  ;  I  often  went  down  to  hear  them.  I  learn  cooking  at  the 
school  where  I  go  to,  and  I  like  it  very  much.  I  know  a  soldier 
that  went  out  to  India,  and  he  brought  me  a  lot  of  things  back, 
such  as  a  pink  shawl,  a  Bible,  two  fans,  shells,  a  brooch  that  the 
Boer  prisoners  made  out  of  their  meat  bones,  a  painting,  and 
some  other  things.  And  now,  dear  Aunty,  I  must  close.  With 
heaps  of  thanks  for  the  lovely  book, 

I  remain,  your  loving  niece, 

Elsie  Bull  (aged  ii). 

Write  again  soon,  Elsie  ;  I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you. 

1  am  glad  Erik  Georgeson  thought  his  prize  a  very  jolly 
book  !  His  postcard  of  Edinburgh  was  very  pretty.  Will  you 
go  in  for  the  postcard  competition,  I  wonder,  Erik  ?  It  is 
announced  in  these  pages. 

Clara  Butler  sends  me  a  very  nice  little  poem,  on  "  My 
Unlucky  Doll": 

My  doll  is  so  unlucky. 

Her  hair  has  all  come  off". 
She's  always  got  the  toothache, 

And  a  very  dreadful  cough. 

One  day  my  little  brother 

Poked  a  needle  in  her  eye. 
And  so  she  looks  so  very  queer, 

But  yet  she  does  not  cry. 

The  other  day  at  tea-time, 

All  down  her  nice  new  diess, 
I  somehow  spilled  her  cup  of  milk, 

And  made  her  such  a  mess  ! 

She's  now  in  the  doll's  cradle — 

She  hasn't  tidy  clothes  ; 
She's  all  wrapped  up  in  blankets. 

Except  her  head  and  nose. 

"  It  is  really  true  about  my  doll,"  Clara  says  in  her  letter. 
"  She  is  always  having  accidents.  I  like  her  very  much,  all 
the  same.  Her  name  is  Kitty  Rosie."  Do  you  know  Kingsley's 
poem  beginning  "  1  once  had  a  sweet  little  doll,  dears,"  Clara? 
You  would  like  it. 

Amy  Bradford  has  just  gained  a  prize  for  piano  playing. 
It  is  a  lovely  leather  music-case,  she  tells  me,  with  a  silver 
clasp.  I  am  very  glad  to  hear  of  your  success.  Amy.  How 
long  do  you  practise  every  day? 

James  Murray  sends  me  some  good  puzzles  : 

Riddles 

What  is  that  which  is  more  useful  up  than  down  ? 

Why  is  a  Christmas  rose  like  a  prairie  ? 

When  is  a  flying  machine  not  a  flying  machine  ? 

Double  Acrostic 

My  initials  read  downwards  and  my  finals  read  upwards 
spell  two  girls'  names. 

A  modern  invention. 
Something  used  in  cooking. 
A  peninsular. 
A  fish. 

Ju.mbled  Names  of  Famous  Men 
OTARMZ.         SNNANE.        ALIHREG. 

I  shall  be  very  glad  to  have  letters  from  you  all,  and  to  print 
them,  when  I  can. 

AUNT   MATTY. 
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is  deliciously  wanning  and  comforting  for  children  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning.  Tiie  first  thought  on  awaKening  is  for  "something"— and 
nothing  is  more  beneficial  and  nourishing  than  a  cup  of  Cadbury's  Cocoa. 

"  Everr  mother  who  Talucs  her  ChilJron«  hralth  aiid  |[<x»I  lookn  ihouM  giTo  tlura  C.dbury'«  Cc-a. 
for  l-rcakfjut.  ■— /■■i'lf*  <i  tfhiu. 
•'  HEALTH  "  gays :  "  Cadbury's  is  a  food  alike  sulUble  for  buiidliiK  up  tlie  Rowing  body 
and  repairing  tl«e  waste  Incidentai  to  ail  tlie  processes  of  iife." 

CADBURY'S  Cocoa  is  a  Mataral   Diet  for  Cbil6rei>, 


WHY   PAY   RENT? 


A  Mortgage  Policy  is  offered  by 


The  Scottish  Temperance 

Life  Office 

at  rates   of  repayment  wliich   may  be   less   than  the  rent. 

The  property  at  once   becomes  free  in  event  of  death.       All    ordinary 
legal  and  survey  expenses  of  the  Mortgage  borne  by  the  Company. 


Apply  for  Prospectus,  etc.,  to  Head  Office— 

105,   ST.   VINCENT  STREET,  GLASGOW, 

or  to  London  Office — 

96,   QUEEN  STREET,   CHEAPSIDE. 


DAVID     LYALL'S     LATEST     WORK. 

Third  Thousand.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  6s. 

THE  CORNER=STONE.  I^'o^r^'oLV. 


"  A  fine  study  of  Scotch  life  and  character,  full  of  the  pathos  and  sentime 
"  No  more  true  and  charming  word-picture  of  Edinhurgh  Castle  have  we 
*'  Another  of  David  Lyall's  tender  ano  wholesome  stories. '  -  Timts. 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  LIGHTS  OF  HOME.    Third  Thousand.  | 

"There  are  touches  in  this  book  that  are  quite  unique  and  inimitable."    j 
—Expository  Ttntes. 

THE   BELL.8  OF  PORTKNOOKIE.    Second  Edition,    j 

"Tender  without  being  tearful,  simple  without  any  sacrifice  of  difinity, 
s'lch  stories,  working;  by  the  mif>ht  of  gentleness,  win  their  wav  easily  to 
the  human  heart,  and  are  therefore  ever  welcome."— i/^/Ao^/ia/  Timts.  , 

THE  REDEMPTION  OF  NEIL  MACLEAN.     Second  I 

Edition. 
"Full  of  the  tender  and  humorous  delineations  of  Scottish  life  which    ' 
have  marked  David  Lyali's  other  hooka.'— ^cademj/. 


nt  that  mark  all  the  works  of  this  popular  author. "- 
read  than  this.*' — Acatletny  amtl  Liltralurt. 


'Outlook. 


Crown  3vo,  cloth,  6s.  each. 

THE  FLOWERS  O'  THE  FOREST.    Second  Edition. 

"  A  ^»od  piece  of  work.  The  narrative  is  alirays  clear  and  forcible."— 
Scotsman. 

THE    LAND   O'  THE^  LEAL.     Klkvf.nmi  Thoi^tsand. 

''  the  tales  are  tender  and  pathrtic,  permeated  wiih  simple  religious 
feeling,  much  more  likely  to  eOiiy  the  reader  than  what  are  known  as 
Sund»y  books.*  —Timts. 

THE  TWO   MISS  JEFFREYS.    Thiro  Kdition. 

*'  The  book  is  sure  ol  its  success  as  a  talented  work  in  a  popular  branch 
of  ficiinn." — Scotxmnn. 

DAVID  LYALL'S  LOVE  STORY.    Sivrnth  Thoitsand. 

"Is  interesting  and  thorouthly  whole«oine,  and  may  well  act  aa  a 
corrective  to  the  pessimistic  and  decadent  6ction  now  in  vogue.**— TiaMfs. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTO.N.   a-*,   Paternoster   Row.  London. 
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YET  ANOTHER   NURSE  and 


'-Oxoa 


NURSE    STADDEN,    20,    Qainsford    Rd., 
Kentish  Town,  N.W.,  writes: 

Some  time  back  I  sent  for  a  sample  of 
Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa,  being  at  the  time  very 
much  run  clown  in  health,  and  though' 
that  I  would  like  to  try  it,  for  I  think 
that  most  people  will  agree  that  a  nur.-e's 
life  is  not  all  sunshine  and  roses,  es- 
pecially in  such  cases  as  mine,  where 
they  do  a  great  amount  of  lunacy  woik. 
Well  now,  I  have  much  pleasure  in 
saying  that  Dr.  Tibbies'  Vi-Cocoa  is 
the  most  stimulating  and  beneficial  for 
all  who  are  suffering  physical  and 
mental  loss.  I  shall  continue  to  speak 
most  highly  in  its  favour,  for  I  have 
derived  much  benefit  from  its  use." 


•U.SUOUHrKI)  PURITV  AND  RTRESCTU.'—AfrJicralAfaeaiiiit. 

■IN  THE  FRONT  RANK  OF  REALLY  VALUABLE  I'OODS."— ia««/. 


Favoured  by      ^jSk^  ^^^ 

-WCo 


Hospitals 

Homes  and       •'^    ^«     ^^WWmt     Great  Britahi. 
Dainty  Sample  Tin  Free  to  any  Address. 

ADDKKSS: 

DR.  TIBBIES'  VI-COCOA,  LTD.,  60,  Bunhlll  Row.  LONDON,  EC. 


r>A.i»jT'5r     s.A.]VEpr.E:     fubjb. 


Rev.  Q.  H.  MORRISON'S 

NEW    WORK. 

Now  Ready.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,   6s. 

The  Footsteps  of 
the  FlocK. 

Scripture  Studies  for  every 
Sunday  of  the  Year. 

By  the  Rev.  Q.  H.  MORRISON,  M.A. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 

Flood=Tide. 

Sunday  Evenings  in  a  City  Pulpit. 

Third  Edition.     Ss. 

"  A  volume  of  Ihoughtfjl  and  original  sttmons." —Guardian . 

"These  sermons  are  modern  in  touch  and  spirit,  and  should  be  of 
special  value  amid  the  difficulties  and  dangers  ol  a  transitorial  period 
in  theological  thought.  .  .  .  The  tone  and  temper  and  spirit  of  the 
whole  are  admirably  effective  for  such  a  presentation  of  Evangelical 
religion  as  shall  make  it  a  vital  force  in  modern  life  Some  of  the 
f  ermons  are  prose  poems,  and  all  of  ihem  are  full  of  beauty  and  ten- 
derness; yet  there  is  none  of  them  which  is  not  at  the  same  time 
wonderfully  '  practical '  and  close  to  daily  duly. 'Scolsmau. 

Sunrise. 

Addresses  from  a  City  Pulpit. 

Third  Thousand.     5s. 

"  Mr.  Morrison  is  a  preacher  horn  and  made.  He  is  thoroughly 
modern,  knows  how  to  choose  his  subjects,  and  how  to  evoke  interest 
in  Ihem.  He  understands  what  to  !-a\,  and  what  to  leave  unsaid: 
what  to  press,  and  what  to  touch  lightlv.  He  has  a  literary  gift 
and  a  wide  knowledge  of  litera'ure  :  and  through  all  he  brealhei  an 
Evangelical  fervour."— British  IVcckly. 

"  In  these  addresses  imagination,  culture,  and  style  are  combined 
with  spiritual  insight,  intense  sympathy,  and  the  power  of  direct 
appeal.    Mr.  Morrison  is  a  preacher  to  the  times."-  Glasgow  Herald. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHION,  a?.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


Colour  Competition 
How  many  colours  are  mentioned  in  the  Bible  ? 
Two   lovely  books   are  offered   as  prizes  for  the  best  list. 

Give  one  reference  only  for  each  colour. 

Lists  should  be  sent  in  before  December  i  to  "Aunt  Matty," 

British    Monthly    Office,    27,    Paternoster    Row,    London. 

State  name,  age,  and  address  clearly. 


Postcard  Competition 
A  beautiful  book  is  offered  for  the  prettiest  picture  postcard 
sent  in  to  "Aunt  Matty"  before  December  i.     Write  yourname, 
age,  and  address  on  the  postcard,  and  addrsss  it,  "Aunt  Matty," 
British  Monthly  Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London. 


The     Christmas     Picnic 

"The  pleasure  of  Miss  Snowball's  company  is  requested  at 
a  Christmas  picnic  to  be  given  at  midnight." 

The  little  white  kitten  who  received  this  note  was  much 
excited.  The  big  black  cat  who  was  postinan  waited  till 
Snowball  had  read  the  letter,  and  then  said  : 

"  You  had  better  ask  your  mother  to  let  you  go.  All  the 
Fluff  family  are  to  be  there.  All  the  Tabbies  are  going,  and 
Miss  Whisker,  of  Ruffle  Abbey,  and  Lord  Smokeblue." 

"Are  they  really  1"  said  Snowball  eagerly.  "Thank  you 
so  much  for  telling  me,  Mr.  Inkpot.  Miss  Whisker  is  the  most 
beautiful  kitten  in  the  county,  is  she  not?  I  should  love  to  see 
her ;  but  she  would  never  speak  to  me,  of  course." 

"  She /.f  lovely,  certainly,"  replied  the  postman,  shouldering 
his  bag  of  letters  ;  "  but  you  are  very  pretty  yourself,  my  dear, 
especially  when  well  brtished.  Good-bye,  my  child,  and  tell 
your  mother  I  think  you  should  go  to  the  picnic." 

Snowball's  mother  was  a  lovely  grey  cat  with  big  blue  eyes. 
She  sat  kniiting  by  the  fire,  and  her  daughter  rushed  in,  waving 
the  letter  in  one  of  her  soft  paws. 

"  15iit  a  picnic  at  this  time  of  the  year  ! — a  Christmas  picnic 
at  midnight  !  "  said  old  Mrs.  Snowball,  when  she  had  finished 
reading  the  note.     "What  would  you  wear,  darling.''" 

'■  Nly  coat  is  very  furry  and  thick,  you  know,"  answered 
little  Snowball. 

"I  will  wiite  to  Messrs.  Mole  and  order  you  a  warm  moleskin 
jacket,"  said  her  mother,  patting  her  daughter's  pretty  forehead. 
"  You  must  promise  me  not  to  stay  long,  though,  my  dear,  and 
I  will  send  Nelly  the  servant  to  fetch  you." 

"How  I  hope  I  shall  meet  the  beautiful  Miss  Whisker!" 
said  .Snowball. 

•  •  •  *  » 

It  was  Christmas  time,  and  the  night  of  the  picnic.  Snow- 
ball, looking  very  pretty  in  her  new  jacket,  and  with  a  monster 
pink  silk  bow  under  her  soft  white  chin,  had  just  arrived,  and 
was  feeling  very  shy.  The  picnic  was  held  in  an  open  space 
in  the  wood.  The  moon  was  shining  very  clearly.  There  were 
already  twenty  kittens  there.  Everybody  was  talking  and 
shaking  hands,  and  there  was  a  great  sound  of  purring.  In 
fact,  a  fat  kitten  standing  next  to  Snowball  was  purring  so  hard 
that  it  almost  seemed  like  thunder. 

"  I  am  so  glad  to  see  you,"  said  Mrs.  Fuzzywuz,  a  beautiful 
yellow-and-white  cat,  who  was  the  hostess,  coming  up  to 
Snowball.  "  First  we  shall  have  a  concert ;  then  supper  ;  then 
a  frolic.     Pray,  sit  down,  and  have  a  programme." 

All  the  cats  sat  down  in  rows,  and  the  Misses  Fuzzywuz 
handed  round  programmes,  made  of  gossjimer  and  rose  leaves. 

A  thin  black  cat  stood  up  between  two  pine  trees,  and  sang, 
in  an  enchanting  voice,  "Three  Blind  Mice." 

The  cats  and  kittens  were  so  pleased  that  some  began 
swishing  their  tails  and  purring.  At  the  last  verse,  which,  you 
will  remember,  begins  : 

■Three  blind  mice, 
Three  blind  mice, 
a  sound  of  crying  was  heard.     It  came  from  Snowball. 

"Why  are  you  crying,  lovey  ?"  said  Mrs.  Fuzzywuz,  who  sat 
under  an  enonnous  mushroom  close  by  our  little  friend  Snowball. 

"Because  1  have  never  heard  the  song  before,  and  it  is  so 
very  sad  that  they  were  blind,  isn't  it  ? "  said  Snowball,  feeling 
much  ashamed.     "  Oh,  please  don't  stop  for  me." 

Every  one  was  looking  round  at  the  sound  of  the  crying,  and 
the  singer  had  vanished. 

"We  will  have  supper  now,'  said  Mrs.  Fuzzywuz,  "unless 
anyone  would  like  to  hear  me  sing  '  The  Muffin  Man.' " 

Nobody  seemed  to  want  to  hear  it,  and  all  the  cats  trooped 
across  to  the  pretty  tables  set  out  under  the  trees,  which  were 
lit  by  glow-worms. 

Snowball,  who  was  very  sorry  she  had  cried,  tried  to  slip 
unnoticed  into  the  crowd.  As  she  was  standing  with  a  plate  in 
her  paws  eating  soine  wasp  jelly,  she  saw  Mrs.  Fuzzywuz 
coming  towards  her,  leading  the  most  beautiful  lady  with  her. 
It  was  Miss  Whisker,  of  Ruffle  Abbey,  the  pride  of  the 
county,  a  sable-coloured  kitten  dressed  magnificently  in  white 
silk  and  diamonds. 

"Let  me  introduce  you,"  said  Mrs.  Fuzzywuz. 

Snowball's  heart  beat  quickly.  Her  paw  was  grasped  and  a 
sweet  voice  said  : 
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"  I  was  so  vouched  by  your  nice  manners  and  kind  heart 
in  crying  over  the  'Three  Blind  Mice'!  And  you  arc  quite 
the  prettiest  kitten  here,  you  know,  next  to  myself.  And  may  I 
say  how  much  I  admire  that  sweet  pink  bow  round  your  neck  ?  It 
is  a  httle  cold,  is  it  not  ?    Let  me  fetch  you  some  hot  mouse  soup." 

"  Oh  1  thank  you,"  said  Snowball.    "  You  are  too  kind  1 " 

"  Wc  shall  each  be  given  a  basin  of  cream  as  a  Christmas 
present  before  we  go  home,"  said  Miss  Whisker,  as  she  handed 
Snowball  the  soup  ;   "  but  first  we  shall  have  a  frolic." 

And  the  frolic,  the  game  of  '"  Catch  your  neighbour's  tail," 
was  perhaps  best  of  all. 

Snowball  went  home,  when  fetched  by  Nelly  the  servant,  the 
happiest  little  white  kitten  in  all  the  Cat  country. 

"And  Miss  Whisker,  the  lovely  Miss  Whisker,  of  Ruffle 
Abbey,  brought  me  hot  mouse  soup,"  she  said,  as  she  sleepily 
described  it  all  to  her  mother  when  she  got  home  and  sat 
before  the  fire  sipping  her  cream. 

"You  are  a  credit  to  our  family,  my  child,"  said  Mrs. 
Snowball,  kissing  little  Snowball's  cheek. 


I 


A  Late  Atonement 

PLATEAU  BLANC  is  not  the  kind  of  winter  resort  to  suit 
invalids  who  desire  to  enjoy  soft  breezes  and  to  find 
myrtles  and  roses  blooming  freely  to  attest  the  mildness  of  the 
air.  The  place  stands  many  thousand  feet  above  the  level  of 
the  sea,  and  even  in  September  the  mountain  slopes  around  are 
white  with  snow.  There  is  abundance  of  snow  as  the  winter 
advances,  and  the  more  hardy  visitors  amuse  themselves  with 
such  outdoor  diversions  as  sledging  and  toboganning.  There 
is  need  of  the  warmest  clothing  and  the  thickest  boots  ;  yet  the 
plateau  is  so  well  sheltered  by  the  mountain  heights  which 
surround  it  that  at  midday  m  bright  weather  invalids  may  sit 
with  impunity  in  the  open  air  and  enjoy  brilliant  sunshine  as 
fully  as  if  they  were  on  the  Riviera.  Those  who  come  pining 
for  warmth  and  shrinking  from  every  blast  of  cold,  and  for 
whom  their  friends  dread  an  early  death,  find  to  their  surprise 
that  in  this  dry,  pure  air  frost  and  snow  are  no  longer  enemies, 
and  feel  the  strength  and  elasticity  of  other  days  return  to  them 
as  they  breathe  the  exhilarating  atmosphere. 

It  had  been  thus  with  Agnes  Thorpe.  She  had  come  there 
against  her  own  will,  but  in  obedience  to  her  father's  wish, 
accompanied  by  her  faithful  friend  and  nurse,  Dorothy  Thisel- 
ton,  her  senior  by  several  years.  Sorely  debilitated  in  body, 
heartsick  in  mind,  and  betraying  the  first  symptoms  of  lung 
disease,  she  had  arrived  with  a  cherished  conviction  that 
Plateau  Blanc  could  do  nothing  for  her.  Yet  Agnes  had  not 
been  there  many  days  ere  there  was  a  very  marked  improve- 
ment in  her  health.  In  spite  of  herself  she  was  captivated  by 
the  romantic  charm  of  this  mountain  retreat. 

M  any  English  people  were  staying  at  the  pension  where  the 
friends  took  up  their  abode,  and  they  were  all  attracted  by  the 
pretty  girl  who  looked  so  fragile  on  her  arrival,  but  so  soon 
began  to  wear  a  more  robust  air.  The  two  made  some  pleasant 
acquaintances,  and  Agnes  was  soon  able  to  enjoy  the  novelty 
of  the  life  they  led.  Yet  the  shadow  of  the  past  still  hung  over 
her,  for  her  ill-health  was  in  part  due  to  a  cruel  disappointment, 
which  had  robbed  her  heart  of  its  joy  while  she  was  yet  but  on 
the  threshold  of  womanhood. 

"  We  seem  quite  lifted  out  of  the  world  here,"  Agnes 
remarked  on  one  occasion,  not  many  days  after  their  arrival, 
"and  ever  so  far  removed  from  everything  we  knew  before. 
I  feel  almost  as  if  my  past  life  were  rolled  away  and  done  with 
Yet  I  cannot  forget  it,  Dorothy,  and,  indeed,  I  would  not  if 
I  could." 

"  You  would  be  happier,  dear,"  said  her  friend  gently. 
"What  is  the  good  of  dwelling  upon  things  that  are  painful?" 

"This  good — that  I  know  my  heart  is  true,"  said  Agnes 
firmly.  "  If  I  could  forget,  it  would  mean  that  I  had  ceased  to 
hope,  and  that  I  had  grown  indifferent  to  the  pain  which  another 
has  to  bear." 

"Then  you  are  still  persuaded  of  Geoffrey  Freeman's 
innocence  ? "  said  the  other. 

"  Dorothy  I    Do  you  need  to  ask  the  question  ? " 

Dorothy  Thiselton  sighed  and  was  silent.  She  was  amazed 
at  the  tenacity  of  this  girl's  faith  in  the  man  who  had  won  her 
love.  Dorothy  would  have  been  thankful  to  know  that  Geoffrey 
Freeman  was  not  guilty  of  the  fraud  laid  to  his  charge,  but 
appearances  were  sorely  against  him,  and  she,  in  common  with 
most  persons  who  knew  the  circumstances,  found  it  hard  to 
believe  that  he  was  not  the  culprit. 

Geoffrey  Freeman  was  the  son  of  one  of  Mr.  Thorpe's  oldest 
friends,  and  he  had  gladly  given  the  young  fellow  a  post  in  his 
office.  His  home  was  in  the  country,  and,  knowing  the  dreari- 
ness of  an  evening  passed  alone  in  London  lodgings,  the  good- 
natured  merchant  had  made  his  friend's  son  welcome  to  his  own 
house  as  often  as  he  liked  to  come  there.  He  was  a  well-bred, 
highly  educated  young  man,  and  seemed  so  worthy  of  his 
employer's  confidence  that  he  did  not  hesitate  to  admit  him 
freely  to  the  society  of  his  only,  much-loved  daughter.  Mr. 
Thorpe  had  no  son  of  his  own  ;  and  when  he  saw  signs  of  a 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY     THE    QUEEN. 

(i)    Has  to-dav   NEARLY    8,000    BOYS    AND 
GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(2)  Is  the  UNOFFICIAL  Waif  Society  of  the  WHOLE 

NATION  and  of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children 
are  placed  either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST 
Section  or  in  the  Church  of  England  Section, 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

(3)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh    CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  10,477 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if  it 

is  Sick,  Afl[licted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been  RE- 
JECTED by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has   always   from  900  to    1,000   BABIES   to 

maintain,  thus  constituting  the  largest  Infants' 
Orphanage  and  Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL   ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING    LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OvER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  15,787 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,237  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1903. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  54,265  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  /lowill  defray  the  whole  cost  of  EWIICR  ATI  NG 

ONE  CHILD.  ^16  will  maintain  a  he.ilthy 
child  in  the  Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering 
child  costs  l,y>  per  annum. 

(18)  AT  LEAST  /200  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone. 

(19)  FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLEIt,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNAROO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers- LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK,  AND 
UNION  OP  LONDON  &  SMITHS  BANK.  LTD. 
(PRESCOTT'S  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices— 

18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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mutual  attraction  between  Geoffrey  and  Agnes,  lie  did  not 
attempt  to  hinder  the  course  of  true  love,  but  looked  forward 
to  making  Geoffrey  a  partner  in  his  business. 

There  had  been  no  formal  betrothal,  but  the  love-making 
had  reached  that  happy  stage  at  which  each  is  sure  of  the  heart 
of  the  other,  when  an  untoward  event  occurred.  Things  were 
discovered  to  be  going  wrong  in  Mr.  Thorpe's  business.  An 
examination  of  the  books  revealed  a  long  and  cleverly  concealed 
system  of  fraud.  The  false  entries  had  apparently  been  made 
by  Geoffrey  Freeman,  and  though  he  protested  his  innocence, 
and  it  could  not  be  proved  that  he  had  engaged  in  gambling  or 
betting  or  had  anything  in  his  life  that  was  not  upright  and 
honourable,  the  evidence  against  him  was  so  strong  that  his 
employer  felt  compelled  to  believe  in  his  guilt.  For  his  father's 
sake  he  would  not  prosecute  Freeman  ;  but  he  dismissed  him 
summarily,  and  refused  to  give  him  a  character. 

This  was  the  trouble  that  had  destroyed  Agnes's  health  and 
come  near  breaking  her  heart.  The  hope  to  which  she  clung 
so  desperately,  and  for  the  fulfilment  of  which  she  daily  prayed, 
was  that  the  Eternal  Justice  would  yet  defend  the  man  she 
loved,  and  establish  his  innocence  before  all  who  had  heard  of 
his  supposed  crime.  She  asked  for  no  certainty  for  herself, 
since  her  mind  was  not  shadowed  by  a  single  doubt  as  to 
Geoffrey's  goodness  and  truth. 

The  friends  were  seated  on  the  balcony  outside  their  room 
when  these  words  respecting  Geoffrey  Freeman  passed  between 
them.  The  midday  sun  shone  warmly  on  them.  Before  their 
eyes  was  outspread  a  lovely  and  e.xtensive  prospect.  Snow- 
clad  peaks  rose  grandly  against  an  azure  sky  ;  mountain  wall 
enclosed  mountain  wall,  while  below  on  sunny  slopes  snow 
gave  place  to  verdure,  and  little  chalets,  dotted  here  and  there, 
showed  that  human  lives  were  passed  in  these  picturesque 
solitudes. 

A  step  on  the  terrace  beneath  their  balcony  made  Agnes 
look  down.  A  man  was  walking  feebly  in  the  sunshine.  His 
tall,  gaunt  form  looked  terribly  wasted,  and  his  face,  when 
Agnes  managed  to  catch  a  glimpse  of  it  above  his  high  collar, 
showed  a  ghastly  pallor. 

"  How  very  ill  he  looks  ! "  she  whispered,  "  and  yet,  do  you 
know,  there  seems  to  me  something  familiar  in  his  appearance  ?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  before,"  replied  Dorothy.  "  I  think 
he  must  be  a  fresh  arrival,  and  I  much  fear  he  is  one  of  those 
who  come  to  Plateau  Blanc  too  late  for  the  change  to  do  them 
good." 

"  Poor  man  ! "  sighed  Agnes  ;  "  I  did  not  mean  that  I  had 
seen  him  here.  He  seems  somehow  associated  with  that  past 
which  I  cannot  and  will  not  forget." 

"  He  has  no  one  with  him,"  remarked  Dorothy,  "surely  he 
cannot  have  travelled  alone  to  Plateau  Blanc,  so  ill  as  he  is  !  " 

But  it  seemed  that  such  was  the  case,  for  in  the  days  that 
followed  this  poor  sufferer  always  appeared  alone.  Dorothy's 
kind  heart  was  full  of  sympathy  for  him,  and  she  tried  to  make 
his  acquaintance,  but  this  was  no  easy  matter.  He  was  painfully 
shy,  and  seemed  to  resent  each  friendly  overture.  He  was  not 
to  be  beguiled  into  talking  about  himself,  with  the  pardonable 
egotism  of  the  man  who  for  the  present  has  no  other  object  in 
life  than  to  regain  health.  The  loan  of  books  and  magazines 
was  almost  curtly  declined,  but  the  offer  of  an  English  news- 
paper was  not  to  be  resisted.  He  took  it  eagerly,  and  pored 
over  it  with  a  closeness  of  attention  wnich  seemed  to  aggravate 
his  cough. 

As  she  watched  him  there  came  to  Dorothy  the  sad  con- 
viction that  he  would  not  live  to  return  to  England.  He  was 
far  too  weak  to  endure  the  tedium  of  a  table  d'hote.  His  meals 
were  served  to  him  in  private  ;  but  on  every  fine  day  he  spent 
some  hours  in  the  open  air,  walking  or  sitting  in  the  grounds 
attached  to  the  hotel  as  his  strength  permitted. 

Dorothy,  quietly  persisting  in  her  efforts  to  express  her 
sympathy,  gradually  won  her  way.  The  stranger  no  longer 
showed  himself  unwilling  to  listen  to  her,  and  she  would  sit  by 
his  side  and  talk  to  him  as  often  as  she  had  the  opportunity. 
She  found  that,  like  many  consumptives,  he  had  no  idea  how 
seriously  ill  he  was.  He  hoped  and  believed  that  the  air  of 
Plateau  Blanc  would  fully  restore  him  to  health. 

"They  tell  me  it  is  wonderful  what  it  does  for  people,"  he 
said  one  day.  "  That  sturdy  fellow  yonder,  enjoying  himself  in 
the  snow,  could  not  walk  when  he  came  here.  And  you — you 
are  quite  well  now,  are  you  not  ?" 

"  Oh,  I  was  never  ill,"  said  Dorothy.  "I  did  not  come  here 
on  account  of  my  own  health  ;  I  came  to  take  care  of  Miss 
Thorpe." 

"  Miss  Thorpe  !"  he  exclaimed,  as  if  the  name  startled  him. 

"  Yes,  that  is  her  name,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  She  does  not  come  from  London  ?"  he  said. 

"  Yes,  her  home  is  in  Kensington,"  was  the  reply. 

"Not — not  Samuel  Thorpe's  daughter?"  he  said  hoarsely, 
while  his  face  seemed  to  grow  even  more  colourless  than  it  was 
before. 

"  Samuel  is  her  father's  name,"  said  Dorothy.  "  Do  you 
know  him?" 

"  Yes,  I  know  him,"  he  stammered.  "  That  is,  I  have  met 
him  in  business." 


Some  moments  of  silence  followed .  Dorothy  was  wondering 
at  the  agitation  he  manifested.     Presently  he  spoke  again. 

"  Is  there  much  amiss  with  her  ?  "  he  asked  abruptly. 

"  With  Miss  Thorpe  ?  "  said  Dorothy.  "  Her  father  was  very 
anxious  about  her  when  we  came  away  ;  but  she  has  improved 
so  much  since  we  came  here  that  I  have  good  hope  that  she 
will  get  quite  well." 

"  What  made  her  ill  ?  "  he  asked. 

"  Oh,  I  don't  know — a  variety  of  causes,  perhaps,"  replied 
Dorothy,  thinking  the  question  rather  extraordinary. 

He  was  silent  for  some  minutes.  His  face  wore  the  look  of 
one  absorbed  in  painful  thought. 

"  Miss  Thiselton,"  he  said  presently,  "do  you  believe  in  the 
Bible?" 

"Assuredly,"  she  replied. 

"  So  do  I,"  he  said.  "  I  wish  sometimes  I  did  not.  There's 
a  verse  1  learned  as  a  boy  which  haunts  me  now.  It  is  the  one 
which  says  :  '  Be  sure  your  sin  will  find  you  out.'  I  know 
that's  true,  anyway." 

With  that  he  rose,  and,  taking  his  stick,  prepared  to  walk 
back  to  the  house.  He  moved  so  feebly  that  Dorothy,  as  she 
walked  beside  him,  longed  to  give  him  the  support  of  her  strong 
arm  ;  but  she  knew  that  his  pride  would  resent  the  offer  of 
such  aid. 

On  the  following  day  the  weather  changed.  A  heavy  snow- 
storm kept  every  one  within  the  hotel.  Dorothy  saw  nothing 
of  the  invalid  in  whom  she  was  interested.  On  the  morrow, 
as  she  was  leaving  the  luncheon-table,  the  physician  resident 
in  the  hotel  came  to  her. 

"  You  are  a  friend  of  Mr.  Peterson,  I  think?"  he  said. 

"  He  can  hardly  reckon  me  a  friend,"  she  said  ;  "  I  never 
spoke  to  him  till  a  few  days  ago." 

"Ah  I  is  it  so?"  he  said.  "Well,  if  the  poor  fellow  has 
any  friends,  I  can't  think  what  they  were  about  to  let  him  come 
here  alone.     He  is  a  dying  man." 

"  You  don't  mean  it  !  "  said  Dorothy,  greatly  shocked. 

"  It  is  too  true,  alas  !  You  are  a  brave,  unselfish  woman, 
and  you  know  how  to  nurse.  If  you  would  go  to  Peterson,  it 
would  be  an  act  of  true  charity." 

Needless  to  say,  Dorothy  went.  No  sister  could  have  cared 
for  a  dying  man  more  tenderly  ;  and  she  had  her  reward,  for  it 
was  given  her  to  minister  to  the  soul  as  well  as  the  body  of 
Stephen  Peterson. 

"  Ought  I  to  make  open  confession  of  my  sins  before  I  die  ?  " 
he  asked  her. 

"  If  there  is  a  sin  that  lies  heavy  on  your  conscience,  it  might 
help  you  to  speak  of  it  to  another,"  she  said.  "  Shall  I  ask  the 
clergyman  to  come  to  you  ?  " 

He  shook  his  head. 

"  I  would  rather  tell  you  about  it.  There  was  a  man  I 
wronged  some  time  ago.  I  let  him  bear  the  blame  of  a  crime 
I  committed.  But  he  is  abroad  ;  he  will  not  know  ;  it  can 
make  no  difference  to  him  now." 

"  You  cannot  tell  what  difference  it  may  make  to  him," 
she  said. 

"It  was  a  dastardly  act,"  he  said,  "for  Geoffrey  Freeman 
was  as  good  a  fellow  as  ever  lived." 

"Geoffrey  Freeman  !"  she  exclaimed. 

"Ah  !  to  be  sure,  you  know  the  name  !  Miss  Thorpe  of 
course  knew  him  well,  for  it  was  said  that  they  would  marry. 
Indeed,  it  was  that  made  me  fasten  the  blame  upon  him,  for  I 
hoped  that  it  might  not  be  found  out  till  after  they  were 
married." 

"  I  cannot  understand,"  said  Dorothy. 

"  You  know  of  what  he  was  accused,"  he  said.  "  Well, 
it  was  I  who  took  the  money  ;  but  I  so  falsified  the  accounts 
that  it  seemed  as  if  Freeman  must  be  the  culprit.  I  had  been 
many  years  with  Mr.  Thorpe,  and  had  his  entire  confidence. 
My  life  was  outwardly  respectable,  but  I  hid  a  secret  sin  It 
was  a  sin  which  demanded  money,  and  to  obtain  it  I  adopted 
a  plan  of  systematic  fraud  My  villainy  was  successful  ;  but  at 
what  a  cost  !  God  knows  I  have  not  had  an  hour's  peace 
since.  My  sin  has  found  me  out.  My  wrecked  health,  my 
ruined  prospects  are  God's  judgment  on  my  deed.  When  I 
knew  that  your  companion  was  Miss  Thorpe,  whom,  strangely 
enough,  I  had  not  seen  since  she  was  a  child,  I  felt  that  my 
hfe  was  in  the  grasp  of  God,  and  He  was  compelling  me  to 
confess  my  sin." 

"  Thank  God  you  have  confessed  it  ! "  said  Dorothy.  "  May 
I  bring  Miss  Thorpe  to  you,  and  will  you  tell  her  all  you  have 
told  me  ? " 

With  a  groan  he  consented.  The  girl  who  had  loved 
Geoffrey  Freeman  would  surely  hate  and  upbraid  him.  But 
Agnes  had  only  pity  in  her  heart  as  she  looked  on  the  unhappy 
dying  man,  who  had  wronged  his  own  soul  even  more  than  he 
had  wronged  any  other.  She  forgave  him,  and  her  forgiveness 
helped  him  to  hope  for  pardon  through  His  grace  Who  died  for 
sinners.     The  end  came  peacefully  a  few  days  later. 

Geoffrey  Freeman  had  indeed  gone  abroad  ;  but  he  was  not 
too  far  away  to  be  traced  and  recalled.  Agnes  quitted  Plateau 
Blanc  strong  and  well,  and  ere  the  summer  was  over  she  and 
Geoffrey  were  affianced  lovers. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

An  Ideal  Bookcase. — There  are  a  great  many  people 
who  desire  to  possess  a  good  bookcase,  but  dare  not  consider 
the  purchase  of  one,  as  the  cost  is  beyond  their  means.  To 
such  people  those  useful  and  up-to-date  cases  known  as  the 
Globe-Wernicke  "  Elastic  "  Bookcases  are  a  great  boon.  They 
are  made  in  separate  units  or  divisions,  each  part  being  com- 
plete in  itself,  although  made  so  that  they  must  one  fit  the 
other,  and  it  is  possible  for  any  number  of  parts  to  be  and  to 
look  quite  complete,  while  additional  units  can  be  added  at  any 
time.  A  good  start  can  be  made  with  three  units  and  a  top 
and  base.  Such  a  case  stands  about  four  feet  high,  and  looks 
quite  complete.  The  initial  cost  will  be  roughly  65J.  or  70s., 
and  additional  units  will  cost  15^,,  or  a  trifle  more.  In  a  very 
little  time  the  small  neat  bookcase  grows  into  a  solid,  hand- 
some, and  most  useful  one.  Naturally  such  a  bookcase  is  a 
very  convenient  one,  on  account  of  the  way  in  which  it  can  be 
adapted  to  any  home.  The  Globe-Wernicke  Company  publish 
a  beautifully  illustrated  catalogue,  giving  hosts  of  illustrations 
and  full  list  of  prices  of  the  "  Elastic  "  bookcase,  which  can  be 
had  gratis  and  post  free  from  either  44,  Holborn  Viaduct, 
London,  E.G.,  or  82,  Victoria  Street,  S.W. 

Household  Treasures.— Dull,  dark,  damp  winter  days  ; 
what  a  difference  they  make  to  the  labour  of  the  house,  and 
how  diflScult  to  keep  the  brass  and  other  metal  bright  and  the 
furniture  polished  1  If  there  are  such  things  as  household 
treasures,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  preparations 
manufactured  by  the  Matchless  Metal  Polish  Company.  Those 
who  daily  use  the  various"  Komo" preparations  or"  Matchless" 
polish  might  well  ask  themselves,  "  What  is  home  without 
them  .' "  "  Matchless "  polish  can  be  used  on  any  kind  of 
metal.  It  contains  no  acids  or  grit,  so  its  influence  can  only  be 
for  the  best,  and  the  absence  of  any  poisonous  properties,  and 
the  fact  that  it  is  almost  colourless,  renders  it  fit  to  be  used  by 
the  daintiest  of  hands.  It  needs  only  to  be  applied  with  an  old 
cloth,  and  then  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft,  clean  cloth,  when  — 
without  the  aid  of  elbow  grease— it  leaves  a  brilliant  and 
lasting  polish.  "  Komo  "  furniture  cream,  which  can  be  had  in 
bottles  from  one  penny  upwards,  has  a  reputation  for  producing 
a  lasting  and  brilliant  surface  to  furniture,  patent  leather,  and 
all  enamelled  and  varnished  goods  ;  and  for  instantly  producing 
a  beautiful  enamel-like  surface  on  iron,  tin,  or  woodware 
"  Komo  "  black  enamel  cannot  be  bettered.  These  valuable 
preparations  can  be  procured  from  almost  any  ironmonger, 
grocer,  or  store,  and  the  cost  of  them  is  too  trifling  to  mention. 

Christmas  Cards.— Messrs.  Raphael  Tuck  ct  Sons  have 
sent  us  a  selection  of  their  Christmas  Cards.  Every  one  knows, 
or  ought  to  know  by  this  time,  that  these  cards  are  most 
beautiful  and  artistic.  This  year  we  find  the  same  charming 
taste  displayed,  and  many  cards  are  quite  exquisite  in  their 
colouring  and  finish.  Cards  to  suit  all  tastes  are  to  be  had. 
We  particularly  admire  some  executed  in  imitation  of  Wedg- 
wood china.  Messrs.  Tuck  also  publish  a  great  variety  of  pretty 
calendars.  One  of  those  before  us,  representing  a  mandoline 
wreathed  in  violets,  is  very  effective.  There  are  also  several 
handsome  specimens  of  the  "  tear-off"  calendars.  For  children, 
we  find,  among  others,  a  pretty  picture  book,  "Red  Riding 
Hood,"  and  "  Father  Tuck's  Annual,"  always  a  great  pleasure 
to  a  child,  and  this  year  better  and  brighter  than  ever. 

Acceptable  Gifts.— Those  who  are  thinking  of  making 
presents  to  elderly  people  should  write  to  the  Knitted  Corset 
and  Clothing  Company,  of  118,  Mansfield  Road,  Nottingham, 
for  their  catalogue.  It  contains  particulars  of  various  woollen 
garments  and  other  winter  comforts  which  would  be  most  accept- 
able to  such  people.  For  instance,  there  are  the  knitted  wool 
capes  which  the  firm  make  and  supply  from  about  half  a  crown 
upwards  in  various  colours  ;  and  at  3.1-.  3*/.  each  they  supply  the 
old-fashioned  woollen  cross-over  in  black  and  white,  which  is 
such  a  useful  garment,  as  it  can  be  worn  under  a  cloak  or  cape, 
or  in  fact  under  almost  any  garment.  From  half  a  guinea  upwards 
they  supply  pure  wool  cardigan  petticoats  in  various  colours;  and 
cardigan  jackets  for  men  are  to  be  had  at  all  prices,  being  made 
either  with  or  without  sleeves.  Woollen  gaiters,  annlets,  night 
socks,  gloves  and  mittens,  and  various  other  garments  will  be 
found  in  the  catalogue,  many  of  which  form  useful  presents  to 
those  who  are  not  in  a  position  to  provide  themselves  with  such 
special  comforts. 


No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  without 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The   Most   Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


Fox's  Puttees.— There  are  many  forms  of  leggings  and 
gaiters,  but  it  is  doubtful  whether  any  kind  of  covering  for  the 
leg  is  as  satisfactory  and  complete  as  is  the  puttee.  Especially 
does  this  form  of  gaiter  appeal  to  ladies.  It  fits  the  leg  perfectly 
without  being  tight,  is  easily  adjusted,  and  can  be  easily  cleaned. 
As  a  damp  resister  it  is  unequalled  ;  and  to  any  who  are  subject 
to  rheumatism,  or  are  troubled  with  varicose  veins,  the  puttee  is 
an  indispensable  necessity.  It  is  impossible  to  think  of  puttees 
without  coupling  with  it  the  name  of  Fox  Bros.,  of  Wellington, 
Somerset.  In  fact,  this  form  of  leg-wear  is  as  often  spoken  of 
as  "  Fox's"  Puttees  as  puttees.  This  firm  have  made  it  their 
business  specially  to  study  this  article,  and  any  who  are 
thinking  of  purchasing  them  should  write  to  Wellington  for  a 
sample  card  of  the  various  materials  and  shades  in  which  Fox's 
puttees  are  to  be  procured.  They  can  be  had  either  with  or 
without  the  spat  ;  but  we  strongly  advise  any  who  are  thinking 
of  purchasing  to  have  the  spat,  for  they  can  then  use  the  puttee 
with  either  shoes  or  boots.  Fox  Bros,  have  now  placed  upon 
the  market  a  spat  with  a  detachable  puttee,  which  enables  the 
wearer  to  use  either  part  separately,  or  the  combined  article. 
These  cost  I  is.  6rf.  per  pair,  which  is  only  one  shilling  more 
than  is  charged  for  the  older  style.  For  children  this  article 
costs  Bs.  bd.  per  pair,  and  for  men  the  same  price  as  for 
ladies. 


Rev.  DINSDALE  T.  YOUNG'S  NEW  WORK. 
Crown  8vo,  cloth,  is.  6d. 

Peter  Mackenzie  as  I  Knew  Him. 

By  the  Rev.  DINSDALE  T.  YOUNO. 

"  Many  tributes  have  b«en  paid  to  theraemoryof  this  truly  ereat  and 
good  man  since  he  passed  from  amonf?  us,  but  none  have  been  more 
ardent  or  sincere,  and  certainly  none  more  eloquently  expressed, 
than  this  of  Mr.  Young.  All  who  loved  Feter  Mackenzie  will  welcome 
this  latest  word  coocerning  him  by  one  of  the  most  enthusiastic  of  his 
admirers,  and  one  of  the  most  intimate  and  devoted  of  his  friends."— 
Mtthodist  Timts. 

By  the  Same  Author. 

THE  CRIMSON  BOOK. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth,  35.  6d. 

"The  intensely  evangelical  tone  of  these  sermons  goes  far  to 
explain  Mr.  Youns's  power — we  do  not  mean  hi«  popularity,  but  his 
power  over  men's  hearts  and  consciences— as  the  beat ItDOwn  prcachar 
in  our  Church  to-dzy. "—.Hethotiist  Timta. 

NEGLECTED  PEOPLE  OF  THE 
BIBLE. 

Second  Edition.     Crown  8vo.  cloth,  35.  6d. 

**  We  can  heaitily  commend  this  volonie.  It  ought  be  very  helpful 
to  local  nrrachcrs,  and  also  to  mtnisiers  who  want  to  know  hnw  to 
command  the  ear,  the  attention,  the  interest  of  the  people.  "—.V#/Aoi/i«/ 
Rtcordtr, 

UNFAMILIAR  TEXTS. 

Third  Edition.    Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3s.  6d. 

**  These  discourses  are  of  no  commoD  kind.  A  prasctier  who 
ventures  on  .hese,  taken,  so  10  speak,  his  life  in  his  hands;  but  Mr. 
Young  seems  to  ua  to  l>e  justified  by  results."— i>^«'<«'ur. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Pstemoster  Row,  London,  EC 
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ZdttnUii  Coffege,  ^faffe. 


FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Headmaster, 

J.    H.   Haydon,   M.A.. 

l^te  Scholar  oJ   King;'s  CoIleg;e,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


TROWBRIDGE  JIGH  SCHOOL. 

A  Free  Church  Public  School.  Successes  in  London 
Matriculation  and  other  public  examinations. 
Science  and  Art  Clashes  in  connection  with  the 
Board  of  Education.  Special  attention  to  Science 
and  Modern  Languages.  Classes  in  Commercial 
Subjects.  Illustrated  Prospectus  on  application 
to  the  Head  Master. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends,  i6g8. 

Well-equipped   Boarding- School    for 
Boys  of  all  Denominations. 

Headmaster :  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lotty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  for  Natural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES. — Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.H.  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.J.  Campbell,  M.A., 
London;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London  ;  Rev.  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College.  Oxford;  C.  L. Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum. 


THE    BRITISH    MONTHLY    HOTEL     Al\ia    HYDRO    LIST. 


Sunny  Eastbourne . . 

21.  ROYAL  PARADE. 

FACING   THE  SEA. 


COMFORTABLE 
APARTMENTS. 

Special  Winter  Terms. 


MRS.    SIMMONS, 


it.     Royal    Parade, 

Kastboiirn*' 


Books  for  the  Home  Circle. 


Pa  Gladden.      By  Elizabeth  Cherry 

Waltz.     4/^  Edition.     Illustrated.     6/- 

"  This  new  writer  touches  the  springs  of  laughter  and  tears  with  a 
niaffic  not  less  real  than  that  of  the  author  ol  'Mrs.  Wiggs  of  the 
Cabbage  Patch.'  'Pa  filadden'  is  the  most  amazing  combination  of 
shrewdness,  sirnph'cty,  and  sainthood  that  I  have  met  in  modern 
literature.  .  .  .  This  story  will  t>i  eathe  spiritual  quickening  into  many 
hearts,  for  hardly  since  John  Bunyan  has  any  writer  painted  such  a 
lovable  type  of  Christiin'man."— firi/isA  Weekly. 

Aunt  Huldah.    By  Grace  MacGovvan 

CooKic  and  Alice  MacGowan.     Illustrated.    6/- 

"The  authors  have  produced  a  book  that  will  amuse,  and,  at  the 
same  time,  without  prenching,  exeit  a  powerful  influence  for  good. 
The  story  is  charming  and  wi.hout  a  fault."— i/f/Ziorfis/  Recorder. 

The  Pendletons.     By  E.  M.  Jameson. 

With   12  Illustrations.     S/- 

"A  charming  story,  well  written,  prettily  bound  and  lichly 
Illustrated."— /fccorrf. 


The  story  is  full  of  interest,  bright,  amusing  incidents 
and  will  delight  and  charm  young  readers,  either  boys 
Church  Faintly  Newspaper. 


and  ideas, 
or  girls." — 


By    the     Fireside. 


By     Charles 


Wagner,  Author  of  "The  Siinple  Life,"  etc.   3/6 

"A  volume  of  graceful,  pleasantly  written,  and  illuminating  essays, 
illustrating  the  philosophy  of  home.  They  are  composed  in  the  right 
V.ey."—TcDay. 


By 


The    Great    Crib    Mystery. 

Tape  Terrapin.     Illustrated.     3/6 

"  Full  of  fun  and  excitement,  and  as  w  holesome  as  it  is  interesting 
A  real  good  story  of  school  Wfe."— Glasgow  Herald. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E  C. 


DR.  JOHN   SMITH'S   NEW  BOOK 

Now  Ready.     Crown  8vo,  Cloth,  Q/- 

The 

Magnetism  of  Christ 

A  Study  of  our  Lord's  Missionary  Methods 
By  the  Rev.  JOHN    SMITH,    D.D. 

HY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR 
Third  Edition.     Crown  8vo,  clotfi,  3/6 

The  Integrity  of  Scripture 

Plain  Reasons  for  rejecting  the  Critical  Hypothesis 

The  Riiiht  Rev.  Handley  C.  G.  Moule,  D.D.,  Lord  Bishop  of  Durham, 
siys  : — "  1  cannot  but  bear  thankful  tesiiinony  to  the  mental  and 
spiritual  help  1  have  recently  b-en  deriving  from  just  one  book  upon 
the  Bible  that  is  not  ihe  Bible  itself,  but  which  seems  to  me  to  have 
the  clearest  possible-  tendency  to  lead  men  straight  to  the  study  of  the 
Bible  afresh.  1  refer  to  ihe  book  entitled  '  Integrity  of  Scripture.'  by 
Dr.  John  Smith,  of  Edinburgh,  a  book  which  I  am  myself  at  present 
t-ng^Ked  in  carefully  perusinjr— and,  as  far  as  I  have  ^one,  it  is  not  a 
book  to  be  rrad  in  a  hurry.  I  cannot  well  express  the  thankfulness  1 
feel,  under  God,  to  the  author,  and,  through  the  author,  to  God,  for 
the  mental  presentation  in  that  book  of  many  all-important  problems 
about  Holy  Scripture,  and  the  way  in  which  they  are  to  be  looked  at." 

Crown  Svo,   dotiif  3/6 

The  Permanent  (Message  of  the  Exodus 

or,  The  Mission  of  Moses 

"  The  discourses  are  of  a  high  order  ;  their  author  is  evidently  a  man 
thoroug-hly  in  earnest,  pulsing  with  a  life  which  he  is  ea^er  to  com- 
municate. Fresh,  fervent,  and  eloquent,  full  of  interesting  information 
and  suggestive  statement,  they  must  have  produced  a  deep  impression 
when  they  were  deliver^-d,  though,  for  their  true  appreciation,  they 
require  quiet,  careful  and  thoughtful  perusal."— 5co/'swa«. 

Crown  8vOf  cloth,  3/6 

Christian  Character  as  a  Social  Power 

"Is  a  remarkable  book  in  its  eloquence,  in  its  spirit,  in  its  ethical 
insight,  and  in  its  practical  aim.  It  is  a  message  fitted  for  the  time  in 
which  we  live,  and  it  speaks  directly  to  those  thoughts  and  feelings 
characteristic  of  our  time.  We  have  been  deeply  impressed  with  the 
book,  and  the  greatest  kindness  we  can  show  to  our  readers  is  to  spnd 
them  to  read  the  book.  It  is  really  an  edifying  and  inspiring  work.'  — 
Aber'deen  free  Press. 


HODDER   &  STOUGHTON,  a?.  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 
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Hoar  tha  British  Muaoum. 

Kingsley  Hotel, 

Hart  Street,  Bloomsbury  Square,  LONDON. 


Oppoalla  the  British  Museum. 

Thackeray  Hotel, 

Great  Russell  Street,  LONDON. 

These  well-appointed  and  commodious  TEMPERANCE  HOTELS 
will,  it  is  believed,  meet  the  requirements,  at  moderate  charges, 
of  those  who  desire  all  the  conveniences  and  advantages  of  the 
larger  modem  licensed  hotels. 

These  Hotels  have  : 

PASSENOER  LIFTS,  ELECTRIC  LIGHT  THROUGHOUT, 

HEATED  THROUGHOUT, 

BATH-ROOMS  ON  EVERY  FLOOR,  SPACIOUS  DINING, 

DRAWING,    WRITING,    READING,    BILLIARD, 

AND  SMOKING  ROO.^IS. 

FIreprooi  Floors.   Perfect  Sanitation.  Telephone.    Night  Porter. 


BEDROOMS  from  2s.  6d.  to  5s.  6d. 

Incluilv*  Chargtfor  Bwtroom,  Attendance,  Table  d'Hota  Breakfaat  and  Dinner, 

from  8s.  6Cl.  to  lOs.  6cl. 

C^dl  Tariff  and  Testitnoniafa  on  AppHoatlon, 


Klogsley  Hotel, 
••  BUUkCRAFT,  LONDON." 


Teleiraphlc  Addreiact: 


Thackeray  Hotel, 
•THACKERAY,  LONDON." 


Rev.  Prof.  JAMES  STALKER'S 

NEW    BOOK. 

With   Portrait.     Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/6. 

J0HN  KNOX. 

HIS    IDEAS   AND    IDEALS. 

By  the  Rev.  Prof.  JAMES  STALKER, 
M.A.,  D.D., 

Author  of  "Imago  Christi,"  etc. 

"  Dr,  Stalker's  admirable  volume.  .  .  .  It  is  a 
popular  account  of  the  life  and  accomplishments  of 
the  great  Reformer.  Dr.  Stalker's  work  is  welcome 
as  that  of  a  scholar  who  has  endeavoured,  with  entire 
success,  to  bring  his  great  subject  within  the  know- 
ledge of  the  general  reader." — Scotsman. 


HOOPER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  Undon,  E.G. 


Dr.  J.  R.  Miller's  New  Works 

Parchment  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price  3lB 

(1)  FINDING  THE  WAY 

A  New  Volume  of  the  "Silent  Times"  Series 
By  tlie   Rev.   J.    R.    MILLER,    D.D. 

In  Ornamental  Cover,  price  7/- 

(2)  SUNSHINE  WITHIN 

A   New  Illiistraled  Christmas  Bi>oklet 
By  the   Rev.   J.    R.    MILLER,    D.D. 


Dr.  Miller's  "Silent  Times 

Parchment  cloth  gilt,  gilt  top,  price 

Silent  Times 

The  Joy  of  Service 

The  Upper  Currents 

Things  to  Live  For 

A  Message  for  the  Day 

Making  the  Most  of  Life 

Personal  Friendships  of  Jesus 

The  Story  of  a  Busy  Life 

Strength  and  Beauty 

The  Lesson  of  Love 

The  Every  Day  of  Life 

Week-day  Religion 

The  Ministry  of  Comfort 

The  Golden  Gate  of  Prayer 

Secrets  of  a  Beautiful  Life 


"  Series 

a/S  each 

iith  Edition 

3rd  Edition 

9th  Thousand 

6th  Edition 

7th  Edition 

13th  Edition 

4th  Edition 

3rd  Thousand 

1 2th  Thousand 

9th  Thousand 

13th  Edition 

loth  Edition 

loth  Thousand 

1 2  th  Thousand 

nth  Edition 


OUR  NEW  EDENS,  and  Other  .Meditations  for 
Silent  Times.  By  tite  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 
Recently  Published.     Second  Thousand.     3/6. 


Dr.  Miller's  Illustrated  Booklets 

Price  II-  each 

Beside  the  Still  Waters 
Loving  My  Neighbour 
Unto  the  Hills 
The  Face  of  the  Master 
The  Secret  of  Gladness 
To-day  and  To-morrow 
In  Perfect  Peace 


5th  Edition 

Completing  20,000 

Conipleting  28,000 

Completing  25,000 

Completing  29,000 

Completing  20,000 

Completing  20,000 


Dr.  Miller's  Pocket  Series 

Prettily  bound  In  cloth,  price  II-  each 

Secrets  of  a  Happy  Home  Life  5th  Thousand 

The  Blessings  of  Cheerfulness  5th  Thousand 

A  Gentle  Heart  Just  Published 

Near  the  Heart  of  Christ  Just  Published 

Dr.  Miller's  Sixpenny  Booklets 

Secrets  of  a  Happy  Home  Life 

Completing  42,000 
A  Gentle  Heart  Completing  35,000 

The  Blessings  of  Cheerfulness        12th  Edition 

Dr.  Miller's  Tint  Border  Series 

2/S  each 

The  Master's  Blesseds 
Looking  Forward 
The  Story  of  Joseph 


5  th  'I'housand 
5th  Thousand 
3rd  Thousand 


HODDER   &   STOUGHTON,   27,   Paternoster   Row,  LONDON. 
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VlCTOfilXiSlNIVLhiii, 


CONTENTS 


ILLUSTRATED  NOTES.     With  Eight  Illustrations  - 
HELPS  FOR  SUNDAY-SCHOOLTEACHERS  AND 

CHRISTIAN  ENDEAVOURERS.     By  the  Rev. 

J.  Ossian  Davies  and  the  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
THE    SOUL    OF     JOHN    SMITH.       By    Ina    Leon 

Cassilis       -        -        -        -        -        - 

C.  H.  SPURGEON  AND  "THOUGHTFUL  YOUNG 
MEN" 

PUZZLED  WICKEDNESS.     By  the  late  Dr.  Parker  - 

BURIED  TEMPLES  IN  RHODESL-X,  AND  THE 
MAN  WHO  HAS  EXPLORED  THEM  :  MR. 
RICHARD  N.  HALL,  F.R.G.S.     Illustrated 

A.COUNTRY  MINISTER'S  LIBRARY— II.  By  Rev. 
W.  Robertson  Nicoll,  LL.D.       -        -        .        -        . 

RECOLLECTION  THE  LIFE  OF  TRUE  RELIGION 
;THE  REV.  HUGH  BLACK.  By  A.  Ireland  Robert- 
son.    Illustrated        ------- 


Page 

67 


11 
74 

74 

75 


Page 

IN  EXCHANGE  FOR  A  LIFE 87 

PHILLIPS    BROOKS:    An    APPREcr.VTiON.     By  \V. 

Scott  King.     Illustrated 89 

PHILLIPS  BROOKS'S  WRITINGS.     Illustrated        -  93 

THE  WELSH  REVIVALIST.    By  the  Rev.  H.  Elvet 

Lewis (j- 

DR.   PATON,  OF  THE    NEW    HEBRIDES,  AND 

THE  BISHOP  OF  MELANESIA.     Illustrated      -  96 

THE    WIDOWHOOD    OF    GABRIELLE    GRANT. 

By  Eglanton  Thorne.    Chapter  XX.    Illustrated    -  98 

THE    LORDSHIP    OF    JESUS    CHRIST.     By  Rev. 

Dinsdale  T.  Young     -        -        -        -        -     ,  -        -  101 

THE  HOME  DEPARTMENT 103 

THE  CHILDREN'S  CORNER 104 


WITH   PRESENTATION  PLATE  PORTRAIT   OF 
THE   REV.    HUGH   BLACK 


REV.    HUGH  BLACK'S  NEW  VOLUME. 
Crown  8vo,   cloth,  3s.   6d. 

The  Practice  of 
Self=Culture. 

By  the  Rev.  HUGH  BLACK,  M.A. 

(EDINBURGH). 

**TIiere  is  nothing  which  people  of  all  ages  welcome  more  eagerly 
than  advice  on  questions  of  culture.  Mr.  Black  conveys  this  advice 
without  pedantry  or  dogmatism,  in  pure,  graceful  English,  and  in  a 
truly  sympathetic  spirit.  The  manjr  apt  quotations  will  of  thtmselves 
direct  young  readers  to  the  masterpieces  of  literature.  It  is  pleasant 
to  find  a  preacher  of  great  i  popularity  undertaking  cheerfully  these 
extra-pulpit  tasks,  and  Mr.  Black  will  have  his  reward  in  the  devotion 
of  thousands  of  pupils  who  are  learning  to  look  to  him  as  guide  and 
friend."— 5riVis/r  IVeekly. 

BY    THE    SAME    AUTHOR. 
FOURTH  EDITION.     Crown  8vo,    cloth,    6s. 

Culture  and  Restraint. 

"Mr.  Black  deals  in  very  thoughtful  and  cultured  atvie  with  what 
he  truly  reRarda  as  'the  problem  of  all  religion.'  .  .  .  The  main  idea 
of  the  booK  is  worked  out  with  great  completeness  and  in  a  stj'le 
thoroughly  polished  and  refined."— r/if  Guardian. 

SECOND    EDITION.      Tenth    Thousaad. 
Fcap.  8vo,  cloth,  2s.  6d. 

Work. 

"Mr.  Black  has  unquestionably  produced  another  noteworthy 
volume.  .  .  .  Put  into  the  hands  of  youth,  this  wise,  eameat,  and 
refreshing  book  could  not  fail  to  stir  up  such  to  making  the  most  of 
life."— J/f/Aorfis/  Times. 

EIOHTH  EDITION.    Fcap.    8vo,   cloth,  2s.   6d. 


Friendship. 


"A  wise  and  charming  book.  It  is  full  of  good  things  winningly 
expressed.  Mr.  Black's  is  the  art  that  conceals  art.  For  young  men 
especially  this  volume  will  be  a  golden  possession."— fn'/i'sA  Wtekly. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


Quatercentenary. 

"Best  Editions  of  the  Works  and 
Life    of    the   Great   Reformer. 

Knox  (John),  complete  Works,  col- 
lected and  edited  with  Bibliographical 
Notices  and  Illustrative  Papers  by  D.WID 
LainG,  LL.D.  Portraits  and  Facsimiles. 
6  Vols.,  8vo.     J^3  3s.  net. 

Offered  at  Jtl   lOs. 

Knox  (John),  a  Biography,  by  Prof. 
Hume  Brown.  Portrait  and  Plates.  2 
Vols.,  8vo.     24s. 

Offered  at  I2s.  6d. 

Only  a  limited  number  ot  each  now  remain. 


JAMES  THIN,  Bookseller. 
55,   South    Bridge,   Edinburqh. 


Catalogues  of  Books  in   T/uologieal  and 
General  Literature  Gratis  on  .Apflication. 
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^  COW  &  GATES 

DRIED  MILK 

BEST  FOR  INFANTS 

•  Willi  gfl¥©  il  ©Mldl'i  mild  Wtellil  Inl®ltMli1li  ®llS(§  Wfllfl- 

TRADC     IplTf  ¥      ^DIT  AILf    Ibfff  IC      10 'Ij-  Tins  (equal  to  32  quarts  of  milk),  I05-.  6(^.  each,  carriage  paid. 
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Boxes  equal  to  3  quarts  of  milk,  Is-  4cli 


fJAY  ip  ^RITAI^  A/fff  IC      10  lb.  Tins  (equal  to  32  quarts  of  milk),  8^.  6rt^.  each,  carriage  paid 


Half  Cream  is  best  for  infant  feeding.     Boxes  equal  to  3  quarts 
18>  Id.  each. 

The  Boxes  will  be  sent  direct  on  payment  of  27.  extra  per  box  for  postage.     Write  for  Board  of  Trade  Pamphlet  on  Dried  Milk  and  Testimonials. 

Mam.jactured    WEST  SURREY  CENTRAL  DAIRY  CO.,  GUILDFORD. 
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HATCHLESS 


METAL 
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POLISH 


AND    NO    OTHER   • 


BE  LOYAL. 

DON'T    PURCHASE    FOREIGN    POLISHES. 

"MATCHLESS"  Metal  Polish 

■  <  ..  IS 

BRITISH  ALL  THROUGH 

Manufaoturers:  The  "  MATCHLESS  "  Mstal 
Pollah  Co.,  Ltd.,  LIVERPOOL. 
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SHIRT& 

DRESSED 

IN 

FAULTLESS 
STYLE 

With  PERFECT  FREEDOM  from 
INJURY  to  the  LINEN. 

Shirts,  4d.        Collars,  Id. 


Punctual  Delivery  per  Parcels  Post. 

fV  FREE  as  a  sample  of  our  exquisite  work  we 

will  dress  one,  two,  or  three  collars   free   of  charge. 

Send  them  to  us. 

Send  tor  Illustrated  Price  List. 


ROSEHILL    LAUNDRY,    BLACKBURN. 


^ 
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The   admirer    of    refined-looking    Boots   will    see   his   ideas 
brought   into   effect    in   those   known   under   the   brand 

"OCEANIC" 


Ask  for  them  at  any  Representative  Shoemaker's, 
and  you  will  get  boots  that  will  keep  their  shape, 
and  wear  well  to  the  end. 


1 1I  /K  £f eryvhere. 
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the  Editor  of  THE  British  Monthly,  27,  Paternoster  Ram, 
London,  E.C. 

The  Editor  will  be  glad  to  receive  interesting  photographs,  with  short 
accompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readers  of  the  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  Thb 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  January  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  Decembkr  31  at  latest. 


Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  January  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Nejvsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  Rev.  W.  J.  Dawson  has  resumed  his  ministry 
at  Highbury  Quadrant,  after  a  very  successful  visit  to 
America.  One  striking 
feature  of  his  mission 
at  Plymouth  Church, 
Brooklyn,  was  the  large 
number  of  letters  and 
requests  for  prayer  which 
were  sent  in  from 
persons  of  every  social 
position.  A  father  be- 
sought help  for  his 
erring  daughter,  wives 
wrote  about  husbands, 
some  of  whom  were 
being  ruined  by  drink, 
while  others  had  been 
guilty  of  crime  and  thus 
far  had  evaded  exposure. 
"  One  could  not  read 
these  letters  from  day 
to  day,"  says  Dr.  Hillis, 
"without  realising  that  | 
society,  even  in  its 
best  estate,  is  much 
like  Mount  Vesuvius  — 
villas,  vineyards,  orange- 
groves,  flower-gardens, 
wheatfields,  on  the  out- 
side, yet  within  red- 
hot  lava."  No  cards 
were  distributed  at  Mr. 
Dawson's  mission,  and 
no  statements  were  made 
about  the  number  of 
people  interested.     The 

appeal       was       to       the  nolo  h  Gardner  &- C<...  Br<^il^..,  x  v. 

individual     heart,     and  rev.  w.  j 


everything  was   done   that  made  for  quietness  and  depth 

of  conviction. 

One  of  the  most  venerable  ladies  in  Scotland  is  Mrs. 
George  Macdonald,  stepmother  of  the  gifted  poet  and 
novelist,  who  has  lately  celebrated  her  hundredth  birth- 
day at  Aberdeen.  For  many  years  Mrs.  Macdonald  has 
lived  with  her  daughter  Mrs.  Crawford  Noble,  and  she 
has  a  large  circle  of  friends  in  the  city.  Notwith- 
standing her  great  age,  she  is  able  to  read  and  write, 
and  keeps  herself  fully  abreast  of  the  age.  When 
George  Macdonald  was  well  enough  to  come  to  Scotland, 
he  never  failed  to  visit  his  stepmother  at  Aberdeen, 
for  he  regards  her  in  all  respects  as  a  true  mother. 
Mrs.  Macdonald  is  proud  of  her  distinguished  stepson, 
and  knows  his  writings  well. 

Mr.  Campbell  is  leaving  for  Palestine  soon  after 
the  new  year.  He  had  a  very  short  holiday  in 
the    summer,     and    undertook    so     many    engagements 

that  he  came  home 
looking  far  from  well. 
During  his  absence  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Yates,  of 
Kensington,  will  take 
the  Thursday  services  at 
the  City  Temple.  Mr. 
Yates  begins  his  own 
ministry  on  the  first 
Sunday  in  February. 
In  planning  for  his 
work  at  Allen  Street, 
Mr.  Yates  has  not 
forgotten  the  many 
students  who  have  come 
to  the  district  since  the 
University  of  London 
was  removed  to  Ken- 
sington. He  notes  also 
that  the  Post  Office 
Savings  Bank  centre  is 
to  be  placed  in  this 
neighl)ourhood,  so  that 
permanent  residents  will 
include  the  best  type 
of  Civil  Service  men. 
Mr.  Yates  has  been 
specially  successful  in 
working  amongst  young 
people  in  Liverpool, 
and  he  intends  to  en- 
courage them  to  call 
upon  him  in  his  London 
home  or  in  the  com- 
fortable parlours  of  the 
DAWSON  church. 
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The  Sevenoaks  Circuit  has  recently  been 
brought  into  prominence  by  an  event  which 
there  is  reason  to  believe  has  no  parallel  in 
Methodist  history.     This  is  tlie  erection  and 
endowment   by    Mr.   Henry  Swaffield,  J. P. 
of  eight  alms- 
houses     for 
the  benefit  of 
the    poor    of 
the  circuit, 
and    a    gift 
of     _^i  0,000 
to  the  Stran- 
gers'    Friend 
Society,    an 
in  s  t  itution 
that  has  early 
associations 
with  Method- 
ism,   and     is 

well      known       ^^.w  wesleyan 
in  London,  church, sevenoaks 

The  Sevenoaks  neighbourhood 
has  good  rea.son  to  be  proud  of 
Mr.  Swaffield,  for  it  would  be 
difficult  to  name  another  within 
its  borders  who  has  been  more 
devoted  to  good  causes,  who  has 
shown  more  public  spirit,  or  been  more  lavish 
in  his  generosity.  A  Cornishman  born  in  humble 
circumstances,  Mr.  Swaffield,  by  sheer  hard  work 
and  excellent  business  capacity,  has  amassed  a 
fortune  in  London,  and  now,  after  a  long, 
honourable,  and  strikingly  successful  career,  he 
is  spending  the  evening  of  his  days  quietly  and 
simply  at  Sevenoaks,  where  he  has  proved  a 
true  friend  to  Methodism.  The  beautiful  new 
church  erected  in  the  town,  and  which  is  now 
quite  free  from  debt,  is  to  a  large  extent  an  imposing  monu- 
ment of  Mr.  Swaffield's  princely  giving.  And  now,  as  if 
to  crown  all,  he  has  reared  and  endowed  in  the  name  of 
Methodism  handsome  almshouses  for  the  poor  and  needy 
of  the  neighbourhood.  "The  Retreat"  is  the  name  by 
which  these  commodious  and  well  appointed  buildings  will 
be  known.  They  are  situated  adjoining  the  new  church, 
and  so  secluded  that  the  spot  is  described  as  being  an  ideal 
one  in  which  to  spend  a  serene  old  age.  No  money  has 
been  spared  to  make  the  houses  really  artistic  and  thoroughly 
durable.  Each  house  consists  of  two  comfortable  rooms, 
with  offices  behind,  and  with  their  lattice  windows,  corner 
fireplaces,  and  parquet-block  floors,  they  are  described  as 
being  probably  the  best  of  their  kind  in  the  country.  The 
admirable  photographs  of  the  Sevenoaks  Church  and  alms- 
houses are  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  pro- 
prietors of  the  Methodist  Recorder. 

Death  has  robbed  the  Methodist  New  Connexion  of 
its  oldest  and  best  beloved  of  foreign  missionaries  in  the 
Rev.  John  Innocent.  After  a  short  period  of  successful 
work  in  the  home  circuits,  Mr.  Innocent  proceeded  to 
North  China  as  a  Connexional  missionary  in  1859,  and 
ihere   he   worked   with   remarkable   zeal   and   faithfulness 


until  1896.  At  first  it  was  slow  and  uphill 
work,  but  he  never  allowed  himself  to 
grow  faint-hearted,  and  before  he  turned 
his  face  homeward,  he  had  the  joy  of 
seeing  the  mission  flourishing  in  over 
500  towns  and  villages,  and  supported 
by  a  training  college  for  native  students, 
hospitals,  and  dispensaries,  day  and  Sunday 
schools,  and  a  large,  devoted,  and  in- 
telligent staff  of  trained  native  workers. 
The  Connexion  did  not  allow  Mr.  Inno- 
cent's labours  to  go  unrewarded,  for  on 
his  return  he  was  placed  in  the  presidential 
Chair — the  highest  honour  his  Church  could  bestow. 
It  goes  without  saying,  that  so  devoted  a  missionary 
was  beloved  by  a  Church  which  has  been  ever 
zealous  for  the  spreading  of  the  Gospel  in  the 
dark  places  of  the  earth. 


The  last  of  the  founders  of  the   Ragged  School 
Union  has  passed  away   by 
the   death    of    Mr.    Samuel 
15.  Starey,  who  was  a  member 
of    Regent    Square    Presby- 
terian Church,   London.     It 
was      at     Mr. 
Starey's     invita- 
tion  that   repre- 
sentatives    of 
eight    or    ten 
schools,    then 
carrying  on  their 
work     indepen- 
dently, met  and 
decided  to  form 


MR.    HENRY   SWAFFIELD 


a  union.  He  be- 
came the  first  hon. 
secretary,  and  in 
that  capacity  came 
much  in  contact 
with  Lord  Shaftes- 
bury, who  put  him- 
self at  the  head 
of  the  movement. 
Some  eighteen 
months  after  the  Ragged  School  Union  was  formed, 
Mr.  Starey  engaged  in  business  in  Nottingham,  where 
he  founded  a  ragged  school.  Meanwhile  he  followed  the 
movement  in  London  with  keenest  interest,  and  when  he 
returned  to  the  metropolis  twenty  years  later,  he  again 
watched  it  at  close  quarters  and  with  earnest  sympathy. 
Mrs.  Starey  was  the  daughter  of  the  treasurer  of  a  ragged 
school,  and  she  has  been  one  of  the  most  active  supporters 
of  a  mission  to  the  blind. 

Hundreds  of  eminent  men  in  all  parts  of  the  British 
Empire  must  have  learned  with  sincere  regret  of  the  death 
of  Dr.  W.  F.  Collier,  of  Belfast,  whose  school  books  have  a 
world-wide  celebrity.     Perhaps  the  best  are  his  "  History  of 
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Knglish  Literature"  and  his  "British  History";  but  no 
less  fascinating  are  his  "Great  Events  of  History"  and 
the  httle  books  on  Greece  and  Rome.  The  Rev.  R.  J. 
Campbell  and  l)r.  Robertson  Nicoll  are  two  amongst  the 
multitude  of  public  men  who  have  acknowledged  a  debt 
to  Collier.  Mr.  Campbell  sometimes  says,  indeed,  that 
Collier's  "  British  History  "  was  the  favourite  book  of  his 
childhood.  He  recalls  the  delight  he  took  as  a  child  in 
Collier's  glowing  and  eloquent  sentences,  which  stirred 
the  youthful  reader,  as  Macaulay's  Essays  and  History 
arouse  the  older  generation. 

The  nomination  of  the  Rev.  Dr.  McGregor,  of  Amoy, 
as  Moderator  of  the  next  Synod  of  the  English  Presbyterian 
Church,  may  be  regarded  as  a  striking  tribute  to  the  respect 
entertained  for  the  Church's  senior  missionary,  and  as  an 
indication  of  the  importance  English  Presbyterians  attach 
to  foreign  missions.  The  appointment  brings  the  Church 
in  this  matter  into  line  with  the  two  sister  Churches  north 
of  the  Tweed.  Two  years  ago  the  United  Free  Church 
gave  tangible  proof  of  its  interest  in  foreign  missions  by 
electing  Dr.  Robson,  editor  of  the  Missionary  Record,  to 
the  Moderator's  Chair;  and  last  year  the  Established 
Church  of  Scotland  followed  this  excellent  example  by 
conferring  its  highest  honour  upon  Dr.  M'Murtrie,  the 
Convener  of  the  Foreign  Mission  Committee.  Dr. 
McGregor,  who  is  at  present  home  on  furlough,  has 
devoted  his  whole  life  to  the  missionary  cause.  After  a 
brilliant  career  as  a  student  at  Aberdeen  University,  he 
went  straight  to  the  mission-field,  and  it  says  much  for  the 
missionary  zeal  with  which  he  was  consumed  that  he  should, 
in  so  doing,  have  sacrificed  what  his  friends  believed  to  be 
the  very  best  prospects  of  success  at  home.  It  is  forty 
years  since  Dr.  McGregor  went  out  to  Amoy,  the  well, 
known  Chinese  ttation  of  the  English  Presbyterian  Church, 
and  there,  as  Head  of  the  Theological  College,  he  has 
exercised  commanding  and  far-reaching  influence,  the 
pastors  and  preachers  from  all  over  the  Amoy  region  having 

passed  through 
his  hands.  It 
is  interesting 
to  recall  the 
fact  that  Dr. 
McGregor  is 
the  third  mis- 
sionary which 
the  English 
Presbyterian 
Church  has 
honoured  in 
this  way,  Dr. 
Swanson  hav- 
i  n  g  been 
Moderator  in 
1887  and  Dr. 
Mackenzie 
in  1897.  A 
son  of  Dr. 
McGregor's  is 
minister  of  St. 

RKV.    WM.    MACGREGOR,    D.D.,   OF  AMOY  R  O  S  WC  1  1  's 

R(;pr<xluced  from  the  Frrstyyterian  by  kind  permission  of       --     .         ,     ,^ 

the  Editor  United   l-ree 


Church,  while  a 
daughter  is  follow- 
ing in  her  father's 
footsteps. 

The  death  of 
the  Rev.  Dr. 
Murray  Mitchell, 
the  famous  Scot- 
tish missionary 
and  Orientalist,  at 
the  advanced  age 
of  ninety,  re- 
moves one  of  a 
small  band  of 
faithful  men,  hail- 
ing from  north  of 
the  Tweed,  who  the  late  rev.  dr.  murrav  Mitchell 
have    shed    a 

brilliant  lustre  upon  the  Indian  mission-field.  Duff  and 
Wilson,  Nesbit,  John  Anderson  and  Hislop  and  Mitchell  !— 
they  are  all  gone ;  and  there  survives  only  one — Dr. 
Thomas  Smith,  who  is  now  spending  the  evening  of  a  long 
and  useful  life  in  Edinburgh.  By  none  will  Dr.  Mitchell's 
death  be  more  deeply  mourned  than  by  the  Christian 
natives  of  Bombay  and  Bengal,  among  whom  he  toiled  for 
wellnigh  half  a  century.  Dr.  Mitchell  began  his  life-work 
as  long  ago  as  1838,  when  Dr.  Duff  sent  him  to  Bombay. 
Travelling  facilities  to  India  were  then  of  a  very  primitive 
order,  and  the  young  missionary  had  to  proceed  by  diligence 
through  France,  thence  by  steamer  past  the  Mediterranean 
Isles,  and  by  canal  across  Egypt,  completing  the  journey 
on  a  manof-war  from  Suez.  Possessed  of  fine  linguistic 
powers.  Dr.  Mitchell  readily,  mastered  the  Marathi  language, 
the  great  vernacular  of  Western  and  Central  India,  to 
which  he  afterwards  added  Sanskrit  and  the  Parsi  Zend 
with  much  of  their  literature.  To  the  Maraiha  people  he 
preached  Christ  with  persuasive  eloquence,  and  soon  he 
became  the  centre  of  an  extensive  sphere  of  Christian 
influence.  Though  it  was  his  habit  in  the  early  years  to 
make  annual  tours  all  over  the  country,  it  was  in  the  city  of 
Poona  that  he  wrought  his  most  beneficent  work.  When 
Scotland  sent  out  its  earliest  missionaries,  the  Government 
would  not  allow  them  to  enter  this  fanatical  city  ;  but 
Murray  Mitchell  watched  his  opportunity,  and  was  the 
means  of  opening  his  Church's  mission  in  the  British 
cantonment. 

In  1888  Dr.  Mitchell  retired  from  the  mission-field, 
and  for  about  ten  years  did  excellent  service  on  the 
Continent  of  Europe.  On  the  completion  of  his  jubilee 
as  a  minister  he  became  pastor  of  the  Presbyterian  con- 
gregation at  Nice,  and  after  a  happy  period  in  the  gay 
city  in  the  Riviera  he  took  up  residence  in  Edinburgh, 
where  he  gave  himself  to  literary  work,  es()ecially  in  the 
cause  of  foreign  missions  and  Christian  apologetics. 
Dr.  Mitchell  had  a  considerable  reputation  as  an  author. 
His  "  Letters  to  Indian  Youth,"  written  half  a  century  ago, 
has  run  through  some  twenty  editions  in  many  languages. 
He  had  a  masterly  acquaintance  with  the  religions  of 
India,  and  it  is  peculiarly  fitting  that  his  last  book  should 
deal  with  this  subject.     It  is  entitled  "  The  Great  Religions 
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of  India,"  and  constitutes  the  Duff  Missionary  Lectures 
for  last  year.  He  lived  long  enough  to  prepare  the 
work  for  publication,  which  his  nephew,  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Mitchell,  late  parish  minister  of  South  Leith,  hopes 
to  bring  out  in  a  few  weeks.  Dr.  Murray  Mitchell 
was  the  ideal  missionary — noble-minded  and  cultured, 
devoted  to  the  cause,  giving  always  the  pure  milk  of 
the  Word,  and  ever  striving  to  give  form  and  permanency 
to  his  work. 

To  have  served  seventy  years  in  the  ministry  is  a  record 
which,  if  not  altogether  unique,  is  at  all  events  sufficiently 
astounding  to  make  one  curious  to  know  what  precisely  are 
the  limits  to  human  possibility  in  these  hurry-skurrying 
days.  But  however  unthinkable  it  may  be,  the  fact 
remains  that  this  is  the 
achievement  of  the  Rev. 
Dr.  Frew,  of  St.  Ninian's 
South  United  Free  Church, 
Stirling,  who,  the  other 
day,  was  presented  with 
illuminated  addresses  con- 
gratulating him  on  his 
protracted  ministry.  This 
venerable  minister  has 
reached  the  truly  patriarchal 
age  of  ninety-two.  Only 
by  a  strong  effort  of  the 
imagination  can  we  con- 
ceive of  one  being  still 
with  us,  and  moreover  oc- 
casionally occupying  the 
pulpit,  who  was  a  minister 
of  the  Gospel  in  the  reign 
of  William  IV.,  the  Sailor 
King.  Dr.  Frew  began  his 
life-work  in  1835,  eight 
years  before  the  Disruption 
and  twelve  years  before 
the  union  of  the  Secession 
and  Relief  Churches,  which 
constituted  the  United 
Presbyterian  Church.  Al- 
though pastor  of  the  .same 

flock  for  seventy  years,  he       p,,,,   l    ^        „^  ,.  : 

has  yet  served  in  three  dis-  kev.  dr.  frew,  of  st.  ninians  united  free  church,  Stirling 
tinct  denominations,  Relief,  "^"^  ""'  """  "  '""'"'^''  ""  ^■='''''"  ■^'="" 


as  the  oldest  minister  in  Scotland  in  point  of  service  and 
the  l.itter  in  point  of  years. 

"  Scotland's  Struggles  for  Religious  Liberty  " 
is  the  title  of  the  eighth  volume  in  the  Eras  of  Noncon- 
formity Series  (London  :  Thomas  Law,  \s.  6d.),  which  is 
being  brought  out  under  the  editorship  of  the  Rev.  C. 
Silvester  Home,  M.A.  The  writer  of  the  book,  Mr.  W. 
Grinton  Berry,  M.A.,  is  to  be  congratulated  on  having 
successfully  accomplished  what,  to  say  the  least,  was  a 
very  formidable  piece  of  work.  To  give  even  the  most 
general  account  of  the  ecclesiastical  history  of  such  a 
country  as  Scotland  from  the  Reformation  to  the  present 
day  within  the  compass  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  pages 
is  a  task  which  few  would  attempt,  and  still  fewer  would 

adequately  perform.  But 
Mr.  Berry  has  surmounted 
his  difficulties  in  a  manner 
which  does  him  great 
credit.  He  treads  the 
labyrinths  of  Scottish 
ecclesiastical  history  with 
a  sure  foot,  and  he  presents 
an  intelligent  and  fair- 
minded  account  of  the 
religious  struggles  of  the 
country  of  Knox  which 
cannot  fail  to  interest. 
The  salient  features  of  the 
various  movements  are  ex- 
cellently brought  out.  Mr. 
Berry  has  greatly  enhanced 
the  value  of  his  book  by 
adding  a  chapter  dealing 
with  the  Church  crisis 
which  is  at  present  turning 
all  eyes  to  Scotland.  We 
cannot  too  highly  commend 
the  knowledge  and  insight 
displayed  in  handling  this 
thorny  subject.  English 
readers  especially  who  wish 
to  obtain  a  thorough  grasp 
of  the  points  at  issue  in 
an  ecclesiastical  affair  which 
will  shortly  engage  the 
attention      of      Parliament 


United  Presbyterian,  and  United  Free — a  record  which 
is  without  parallel  north  of  the  Tweed.  He  is  a  Moderator 
of  thirty-six  years'  standing,  and,  almost  needless  to 
say,  his  priority  in  this  connection  is  not  in  any  danger 
of  being  disputed.  Dr.  Frew  has  been  referred  to  in  the 
public  prints  as  the  oldest  minister  in  Scotland,  but,  strange 
as  it  may  appear,  this  is  not  strictly  accurate,  unless  it  be 
taken  to  mean  that  he  is  the  oldest  minister  still  in  harness. 
In  point  of  years,  the  Rev.  David  Yuill,  of  Peterhead,  is  his 
senior  by  half  a  dozen  years,  being  ninety-eight,  and  is  one 
of  two  surviving  ministers  of  the  Established  Church  who 
joined  the  Free  Church  at  the  Disruption.  But  Mr.  Yuill 
has  long  since  been  laid  aside,  and  is  now  in  an  extremely 
feeble  state  of  health.  Like  Dr.  Frew,  Mr.  Yuill  began  his 
ministry  in  1835.     The  former  may  therefore  be  regarded 


may  do  so  by  mastering  the  closing  pages  of  this  book. 
Mr.  Berry's  sympathies  are  with  the  United  Free  Church, 
but  this  does  not  preclude  him  from  appreciating  the  point 
of  view  of  the  legal  Free  Church,  and  from  saying  what  he 
thinks  can  be  said  in  their  favour.  Indeed,  the  facts  of  the 
case  as  it  affects  both  parties  are  put  with  admirable  precision 
and  perspicuity.  Mr.  Berry  has  a  high  admiration  for 
Principal  Rainy,  as  he  may  well  have,  and  the  little  book 
closes  with  a  warm  tribute  to  the  character  and  attainments 
of  the  venerable  leader  of  the  United  Free  Church.  Right 
nobly  has  he  served  his  Church  in  her  hour  of  trial.  Like 
all  true  heroes  he  has  had  his  fair  share  of  calumny  and 
abuse,  but,  in  the  eyes  of  those  who  know  him  best,  his  piety, 
his  genius,  and  his  magnificent  courage  and  foresight  have 
never  shone  more  conspicuously  than  now. 
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THE   BIBLE  CHRISTIAN  CHINA  MISSION 

The  Bible  Christian  (Methodist)  Mission  has  been  work- 
ing in  Yunnan,  South-west  China,  since  1891.  The  city  is 
beautifully  situated.  Dr.  Morrison,  of  the  Times,  considers 
it  one  of  the  most  beautiful  in  China.  Buddhism,  as  every- 
where in  the  Empire,  is  deeply  rooted.  Our  photograph, 
was  taken  in  a  temple  courtyard,  and  shows  a  huge  censer 
of  bronze,  for  which  the  district  is  noted.  Incense  is  kept 
burning  in  it  day  and  night.  It  stands  five  and  a  half  feet 
higb,  and  is  three  feet  in  diameter  at  the  top.  A  Buddhist 
priest,  an  opium  sot,  stands  beside  it.  On  the  right  is 
the  Kev.  H.  Parsons,  the  three  children  being  those  of 
Mr.  Frank  Dymond,  who  first  entered  Yunnan  in  i888- 
The  only  other  mission  in  this  immense  province  is  the 
China  Inland  Mission.  All  told,  there  aie  only  six  mission 
stations  and  two  outstations  amongst  a  population  of  nearly 
twelve  millions.  It  is  sincerely  hoped  that  with  the  coming 
railway  from  Hanoi  to  Yunnan  Fu  more  missionaries  of 
other  societies  will  be  coming  into  the  province.  The 
climate  is  one  of  the  best  to  be  found  in  China. 


Mill    Hill   School   will   within   the    next   two  years 

celebrate    its   centenary,    and   in  view  of  that    interesting 

event,  a  centenary  subscription  list  has  been  opened.    An 

excellent  start  has  been  made,  the  princely  sum  of  ;£^io,ooo 

having   been   subscribed   by  a   friend  of  the  School  who 

desires   to   remain    anonymous.      The    famous    institution 

was    the   outcome   of   a   condition   of  things   with   which 

Nonconformists  nowadays  are  wholly  unfamiliar.    A  hundred 

years  ago  the  Dissenting  bodies  were  debarred 

from  entering   the  higher  walks   of  education, 

and   a   small   knot   of  wealthy  merchants  and 

others,  in  sympathy  with  the  Puritan  traditions, 

determined  to  found  a   school   at  which  their 

sons  could   be  educated  without  detriment  to 

the  faith  of  their  fathers.     Down  to  1869  Mill 

Hill  was  a  Nonconformist  school,  but  in  that 

year  it  was  reconstituted,  the  universities  having 

now    relinquished    their    tests,    while    broader 

views  on  educational  matters  began  to  prevail. 

Since  then  the  policy  of  exclusiveness  has  been 

broken   down,   and    Mill    Hill    is   now    to   all 

intents   and    purposes    an    unsectarian   public 

school.     Under  the  present   head  master,  Dr. 

J.    D.    McClure,    the    institution    has    made 

e.xcellent    progress,    and    before    very   long    a 


scheme  for  extensive  structural  alterations  and  enlargement 
will  be  carried  through. 

I'liE  London  Presbyterian  pulpit  is  considerably  the 
poorer  by  the  removal  of  the  Rev.  R.  K.  Welsh,  of 
Brondesbury,  to  Hove.  In  this  pretty  suburb  of  Brighton 
a  new  church  has  been  started,  and  as  the  field  affords 
e.\cellent  opportunities  for  building  up  a  strong  and  in- 
fluential congregation,  to  initiate  so  important  a  work 
no  better  choice  could  have  been  made..  Mr.  Welsh  has 
done  excellent  work  at  Brondesbury,  and  there  is  good 
reason  for  believing  that  he  will  be  equally  successful  at 
Brighton.  .At  an  interesting  farewell  meeting  at  Brondes- 
bury Mr.  Welsh  spoke  of  the  great  privilege  he  had  had 
in  being  minister  of  St.  George's  from  its  infancy  to  its 
eighteenth  year.  Adverting  to  his  removal  to  Hove,  he 
said  he  was  glad  it  would  be  necessary  to  build  up  a 
church,  for  he  had  resolved  not  to  go  to  one  that  was 
fully  developed.  He  had  to  lay  the  foundation  at  Hove, 
but  he  hoped  soon  to  see  the  superstructure.  One  of  Mr. 
Welsh's  works,  "In  Relief  of  Doubt,"  which  was  appre- 
ciatingly  spoken  of  by  the  Bishop  of  London,  has  had  an 
enormous  sale,  nearly  fifty  thousand  copies  having  been  sold. 
The  help  this  book  has  given  to  many  a  perplexed  soul  has 
been  very  great,  and  testimonies  have  reached  the  author 
from  all  parts  of  the  world.  Mr.  Welsh  received  as  a 
parting  gift  from  the  Brondesbury  congregation  a  cheque 
for  J[,\2,o  and  a  gold  watch,  while  a  gift  of  silver  was  made 
to  Mrs.  Welsh.  He  was  also  the  recipient  of  a  handsome 
illuminated  address  from  the  congregation  testifying  to  their 
love  and  esteem  for  their  pastor,  their  gratitude  for  the 
splendid  work  he  had  done  amongst  them,  and  their  best 
wishes  for  his  success  in  the  new  experiment  which  he  is 
about  to  undertake  in  London-by-the-Sea.  The  Brondes- 
bury congregation  in  searching  for  a  successor  have  a 
difficult  task  before  them,  for  it  is  not  every  day  that  a 
jjastor  and  preacher  with  the  qualifications  of  Mr.  Welsh 
is- to  be  found. 

In  view  of  the  publication  of  the  biography  of  the  Rev. 
Hugh  Price  Hughes,  which  has  been  written  by  his 
daughter,  our  readers  will  be  interested  in  the  numerous 
photographic  snapshots  of  Mr.  Hughes,  mostly  taken 
during  his  travels,  which  we  reproduce  on  the  following  page. 


^ 


DK.   P.-VTON  OF  NEW   HEBRIDES  ADDRESSING  THE  NATIVES  OF  NCUNA. 
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A  GROUP  OF  SNAPSHOTS  OF  THE  LATE  REV.    HUGH   PRICE    HUGHES 

(l)  On  the  Upper  Glacier,  Grindelwald  ;  (2)  Afternoon  Tea  in  the  Woods  by  the  Waterfall,  Davos  Platz ;  (3)  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Price  Hughes  on  Hampstead  Heath ; 
(4)  At  Jerusalem  ;  (5  and  6)  On  Board  the  Argonaut;  (7)  At  the  Baregg  Hut,  Grindelwald 
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Helps    for    Sunday- School    Teachers    and    Christian    Endeavourers 

CHRISTIAN   ENDEAVOUR   TOPICS 


INTERNATIONAL   SUNDAY-SCHOOL 

HELPS 

By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

Jan.  i.—C/irist  the  Life  and  Light  of  Men  (John  i.  1-18) 

John  was  the  eagle-evangehst— clear  of  eye  and  strong  of 
pinion.  He  takes  us  back  into  the  "  unbeginning  beginning," 
long  before  grey  time  was  born.  "  In  the  beginning  was  the 
Word"— not  from  it,  but  in  it.  He  did  not  begin  to  be  just 
then  ;  He  -fvir  in  the  beginning,  so  that  He  is  really  older  than 
the  beginning.  In  these  sublime  words  we  hear  the  solemn 
roll  of  everlasting  ages.  If  words  have  any  meaning,  we  are 
here  taught  clearly  the  Deity  as  well  as  the  Divinity  of  Christ. 
"Verily,  Jesus  was  God  lived  by  man."  "  In  Him  was  life" — 
physical,  mental,  and  spiritual. 

Jan.  %.—  The  Witness  of  John  the  Baptist  to  Jesus 
(John  i.   19-34) 

To  be  mistaken  for  Christ  is  the  greatest  possible  honour, 
and  the  Baptist  received  this  honour  ;  but  he  refused  to  sail 
under  false  colours.  Many  are  attracted  by  John's  fiery  courage, 
quite  forgetting  his  modesty  and  humility.  This  is  his  life- 
motto— "  He  must  increase,  and  I  must  decrease  "  ;  and  yet  he 
never  complained.  Jesus  was  the  Word ;  but  John  was  not 
even  a  syllable — only  a  voice.  And  yet  there  was  no  envy — no 
murmur— no  jealousy  !  He  might  have  put  himself  at  the  head 
of  a  rival  party  ;  but  he  yielded  up  everything  to  Christ. 
According  to  him,  Jesus  was  the  true  Baptism,  and  the  true 
Elias,  and  the  true  Moses.  Listen  to  his  splendid  pronounce- 
ment— "Behold  the  Lamb  of  God !"  No  man  ever  gave  a  finer 
testimony  to  Jesus  as  Son  of  God  and  Saviour  of  the  world. 

Jan.  i^.^Jesus  wins  His  First  Disciples  Qohn  i.  35-51) 

John  the  Baptist  preached  one  of  the  very  first  Gospel 
sermons  to  a  congregation  of  two  :  "  Behold  the  Lamb  of 
God  ! "  In  a  sense,  he  laid  the  foundation  of  the  apostolate,  for 
he  led  John  and  Andrew  into  the  light.  And  yet,  in  a  few 
moments,  they  both  left  the  Baptist  and  followed  Jesus.  You 
must  see  Him  as  the  iMmb  first,  and  then  as  Teacher  and 
E.xemplar.  As  soon  as  Andrew  found  the  Messias  he  went  and 
found  Peter,  and  the  moment  Philip  found  Christ  he  went  and 
found  Nathanael.  Are  we  finders  of  men  ?  Have  we  found  our 
Peter  and  Nathanael  yet  ?  Andrew  began  with  his  own  brother 
— he  wisely  worked  from  the  centre  to  the  circumference. 
"And  he  brought  him  to  Jesus" — there  you  have  the  finest 
testimonies  in  the  universe.  "  Follow  Me  " — for  it  is  not  safe 
to  follow  closely  anybody  else. 

Jan.  22. — The  First  Miracle  in  Cana  (John  ii.  i-ii) 

Jesus  was  not  an  ascetic,  but  a  healthy-souled  man  Who 
attended  feasts  as  well  as  funerals.  He  was  the  Light  of  the 
w-orld,  and  not  its  gloomy  cloud.  We  often  take  Him  with  us 
into  a  funeral ;  but  we  need  him  more  at  a  feast.  But  if  the  feast 
be  such  that  you  cannot  ask  Him  to  go  with  you,  then  it  cannot 
be  a  safe  place  for  you.  "  Fill  the  waterpots  " — and  not  half-fill 
them.  Obey  Him  to  the  letter,  whether  you  see  a  reason  for  it 
or  not.  An  "  up-to-the-brim  "  obedience  will  ensure  an  "  up- 
to-the-brim  "  benediction.  He  always  keeps  the  best  to  the  last. 
The  wilderness  first,  and  the  Canaan  ;  repentance  first,  and 
then  the  peace  of  God  ;  this  sinful  earth  first,  and  then  the 
pure  delights  of  heaven. 

Jan.  29. — Jesus  and  Nicodemus  (John  iii.  1-15) 

This  is  a  great  chapter  of  the  new  birth.  Unless  grafted  in 
Christ  by  faith,  you  are  not  a  new  creature.  It  is  not  enough 
to  be  in  Him  by  profession,  but  also  by  mystical  union.  "Ye 
must  be  born  again"  ;  and  that  "  must  "  is  Divine.  The  twice- 
born  man  is  the  only  full-orbed  man.  The  difference  between 
the  old  man  and  the  new  man  is  not  one  of  development  but  of 
generation.  Man  can  no  more  regenerate  himself  than  he  can 
create  himself.  A  new  thing  must  be  put  into  the  heart,  and 
not  an  old  thing  brought  up  to  a  higher  point  of  culture.  "'  Ye 
must  be  born  again." 


By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Jan.  \.  —  Thc  Making  of  a  Christian  :  his  liirlh  (John  iii. 


-8) 


"  From  abore."  That  explains  all.  That  a  white  flower  should 
grow  from  a  cold  dark  so<l  is  possible,  because  the  seed  was  taken 
from  a  white  flower's  heart.  Hut  the  Holy  Spirit  docs  more  than 
reproduce  His  own  flowering  life  in  the  soul  ;  He  changes 
the  soul  also,  changes  the  whole  nature,  into  His  own  likeness. 
The  new  life  creates  a  new  manhood  entire  ;  without  the  new 
life,  there  may  be  gracious  intentions  and  incidental  goodness, 
but  the  nature  remains  unchanged. 


Jan.  %.— Matthew's  Message:    the  Promised  Messiah 
(Matt.  xxi.  i-ii) 

Matthew,  the  despised  tax-gatherer,  viewed  as  a  traitor 
by  his  countrymen,  came  to  write  the  patriot's  gospel.  He 
stands  between  his  people  and  their  great  prophets,  inter- 
preting the  voices  of  the  past  in  the  light  of  a  Christ  standing 
in  their  midst.  And  yet  he  has  not  limited  Christ.  He  is 
King  of  the  Jews,  because  he  seeks  a  throne  in  every  heart ; 
He  is  the  fulfilment  of  their  hope,  because  He  is  the  Desire  of 
all  nations.  Matthew  has  discovered  in  himself  and  his  com- 
patriots the  universally  human,  and  found  for  that  need  a 
universal  Saviour.  He  is  a  true  patriot,  because  he  is  a  true 
humanist. 


Jan.   15. — Am  f  my  Brother's  Keeper?  (Gen.  iv.  1-13) 

"I  could  believe,"  said  Henry  Vaughan,  "that  the  word 
stranger  was  a  notion  received  from  the  posterity  of  Cain  who 
killed  Abel."  When  we  think  that  the  human  heart  never 
changes  ;  that  it  is  the  same  in  all  ages  and  climes,  in  all 
circumstances  and  experiences — how  can  we  unbrother  our- 
selves from  any  one. 

If  Christ  makes  every  Christian  a  "  king  and  priest,"  then 
every  Christian  must  take  upon  himself  "some  grade  of  pas- 
toral work."  There  is  no  one  free  of  the  holy  claim.  "  As 
regards  every  soul  within  reach  of  our  influence,  we  are  all 
in  truth  our  "brother's  keeper."  To  think  of  any  one  whom 
we  can  help,  "  He  ought  to  be  in  heaven  some  day,"  is  to 
undertake  the  responsibility  of  helping  him,  or  unchristianise 
ourselves. 


Jan.  22. —  Watching  for  Souls  (Ezek.  xxxiii.  i-ii) 

To  a  young  minister  who  complained  how  small  his 
congregation  was  and  how  insignificant  his  sphere.  Brown  of 
Haddington  replied,  "  It  is  as  large  a  one  as  you  will  want 
to  give  account  for  in  the  Day  of  Judgment. 

The  catechism  of  the  spiritual  shepherd  has  but  one  question 
in  it — "  Lovest  thou  Me?"  But  that  one  question  is  repeated 
as  often  as  a  sheep  or  lamb  of  the  flock  is  in  peril.  For  to 
love  Christ  is  to  see  with  His  eye,  and  feel  with  His  heart, 
and  accompany  Him  into  the  desert  "till  He  find  it."  No 
one  can  watch  well  for  souls  unless  he  has  seen  them  from 
Calvary. 


Jan.  2().—The  Making  of  a  Christian:  his  Name 
(Acts  xi.  19-26) 

Whether  the  name  was  given  in  contempt  or  appreciation, 
it  need  never  be  changed.  To  be  Christ's  man  is  to  be  the 
best  human  type  that  ever  can  be.  If  it  be  considered  an 
earthly  honour  for  a  kirfg  to  permit  a  child  to  be  called  by  his 
name,  what  of  the  honour  Christ  permits  His  people  to  have! 
Every  time  the  name  of  Christian  is  rightly  given,  it  ring* 
through  heaven. 

The  name  includes  the  character  ;  the  honour  involves  the 
responsibility.  "The  looking-glass  of  holiness  is  this,"  said 
Zinrendorf :  "we  have  the  mind  of  Christ."  If  we  have  His 
name,  have  we  His  mind.  His  speech,  His  daily  life? 

ca 
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The  Soul  of  John  Smith 

BY  INA  LEON  CASSILIS 


As  he  was  utterly  prosaic,  commonplace,  plain,  and  worthy, 
it  need  hardly  be  said  that  his  name  was  John— John 
Smith,  to  give  him  his  full  name.  He  was  also  poor,  and,  being 
poor,  somewhat  shabby  in  his  attire.  He  lived  in  poky  lodgings 
in  Clapham,  and  journeyed  every  day  to  the  city  to  his  work, 
which  was  necessarily  prosaic,  or  he  would  not  have  been  ecpial 
to  it  :  he  was  a  clerk  at  a  wholesale  corn  factor's  in  Mark  Lane. 
John  was  a  contirmed  old  bachelor  ;  not  that  he  was  really 
old,  but  he  was  one  of  those  men  whom  no  one  ever  seems  tn 
remember  as  a  young  man.  He  appeared  to  have  no  friends 
or  relations  ;  he  went  nowhere,  and  neither  received  nor  wrote 
letters.  He  had  lodged  in  the  same  place  for  ten  years  ;  but 
was  so  silent  and  reticent  that  the  people  of  the  house  knew  no 
more  about  him  at  the  end  than  at  the  beginning  of  the  decade. 
His  habits  were  so  regular  that  you  might  have  set  your  watch 
by  his  goings  and  comings.  The  wildest  imagination  would 
never  have  connected  any  romance  with  John  .Smith,  of  the  grimy 
office  in  Mark  Lane  and  the  hard,  cheap  lodging  in  Cla])ham. 
^■et,  who  knows  the  inner  life  of  his  neighbour  ? 

One  morning,  as  John  was  going  to  the  City,  he  noticed  near 
Westminster  Bridge  a  crowd  of  people  ;  in  their  midst  was  a 
policeman  leading  along  a  woman,  ragged,  dishevelled,  who 
was  evidently  partially  intoxicated.  John  caught  a  glimpse  of 
the  woman's  face,  and  instantly  his  own  changed  as  no  man 
had  ever  seen  John's  plain,  unemotional  face  change  before. 
He  hastily  descended  from  the  tram-car  and  followed  the 
crowd.  The  policeman  led  his  prisoner  straight  to  the  police- 
court  ;  John  still  followed.  A  charge  had  just  been  dismissed, 
and  the  woman  was  placed  in  the  dock  and  charged  with 
creating  a  disturbance  and  collecting  a  crowd.  She  was 
now  sullen  and  silent,  and  refused  to  give  her  name  and 
address.  She  was  apparently  of  good  class,  and  her  degraded 
face  retained  traces  of  considerable  beauty. 

The  magistrate  was  about  to  pass  sentence  when  John 
Smith  stepped  forward  He  knew  the  woman,  he  said  ;  he 
was  a  friend  of  hers,  and  would  take  care  of  her,  if  permitted. 
He  gave  his  name  and  his  private  address,  and  his  eminently 
respectable  and  prosaic  appearance  were  in  themselves  cre- 
dentials. The  prisoner,  besides,  knew  him.  She  looked  at 
him  in  some  surprise,  then  laughed. 

"  All  right,  your  worship,"  she  said  to  the  magistrate.  "  I'll 
go  with  Mr.  Smith,  if  you'll  let  me  off.  I've  known  him  some 
years." 

So  the  magistrate  let  her  off,  and  she  quitted  the  court  with 
John  Smith. 

"You're  a  rum  'un,"  she  said,  when  they  were  in  the  street. 
"  What  are  you  going  to  do  ?  " 

"  Find  a  lodging  for  you,"  he  answered.     "  Come." 

She  laughed  again,  and  went.  He  took  her  into  a  shop 
first,  and  gave  her  some  food  ;  then  he  sought  and  found  her 
a  room  in  Kennington,  for  which  he  paid  the  first  week  in 
advance.  Then  he  was  obliged  to  leave  her,  as  he  had  his 
work  to  attend  to,  and  already  he  would  be  very  late. 


Years  ago  John  Smith  had  met  Ellen  Mountjoy.  She  was 
beautiful,  brilliant,  joyous.  John  — plain,  commonplace  John 
Smith — fell  hopelessly  in  love  with  her ;  but  he  no  more  dreamed 
of  attempting  to  woo  her  than  if  she  had  been  a  princess  of  the 
blood.  She  discovered  his  secret,  however,  and  laughed  at  him. 
He  thought  he  deserved  it  for  being  so  presumptuous.  -She 
married  a  dashing,  showy  fellow,  a  commercial  traveller,  who 
sometimes  drank  ;  and  she  knew  it  ;  but  she  was  going  to 
"  reform  "  him.  The  usual  result  followed  ;  he  did  not  reform  ; 
but  she  adopted  his  vice.  They  drifted  quite  out  of  John 
Smith's  life.  The  man,  after  a  few  years,  died  in  poverty. 
John  heard  of  that,  and  of  the  wife's  drinking  ways.  He  tried  — 
but  in  vain — to  trace  her;  and  now  he  had  met  her  again  — 
sunk  to  the  lowest,  a  shameless  drunkard,  shouting  in  the 
streets. 

He  tried  his  utmost  to  reclaim  her  ;  with  a  wonderful 
patience  he  bore  with  her  alternating  moods  of  violence  and 
snivelling  penitence.  He  starved  himself  to  pay  the  rent  of  the 
room  she  inhabited,  and  to  give  her  food  ;  he  never  reproached 
her  when  she  recalled  the  old  days,  and  laughed  at  him  for  his 
"ugliness."  But  she  drank  all  the  same— sometimes  slyly, 
sometimes  openly.  At  length  she  fell  ill  ;  a  fall  which  would 
not  have  injured  a  healthy  woman  caused  blood  poisoning  ; 
and  she  sank  rapidly. 

"  You're  the  right  sort,"  she  said  one  day  to  John.  "  I  ditln  t 
think  it  was  in  you,  John,  to  do  what  you've  done  for  me." 

But  to  John  it  seemed  a  \ery  simple  matter. 

Just  before  she  died,  Ellen  told  him  of  her  little  child- he 
had  always  supposed  she  was  childless.  "Take  care  of  her, 
John,"  she  said.  "  Don't  let  her  come  to  this."  She  did  not 
exactly  know  where  the  little  one  was,  but  she  thought  in  one 
of  the  London  workhouses,  and  she  gave  a  few  particulars  which 
might  assist  in  the  search.  When  she  died,  John  gave  her  a 
decent  funeral,  and  was  her  only  mourner — her  relations  had 
given  her  up  long  ago. 

He  sought  diligently  for  the  child,  and  found  her  at  last,  in 
a  workhouse.  The  authorities  made  no  difficulty  about  giving 
her  up,  and  John  took  little  Nellie  home  with  him.  He  is  much 
straitened  to  keep  her  ;  but  whatever  he  lacks,  she  never  suffers. 
She  has  brought  a  strange  and  golden  light  into  his  dull, 
monotonous  life,  and  he  prays  day  and  night  that  she  may 
never  fall  as  her  mother  fell.  Nellie  adores  "  Uncle  Jack," 
watches  for  him  every  evening,  and  runs  to  greet  him,  and  put 
on  his  slippers  for  him,  and  during  his  "  tea-dinner  "  she  sits  by 
him,  and  is  fed  with  tit-bits,  and  prattles  of  all  her  doings  during 
the  day.  They  are  very  happy  together,  John  Smith  and 
Nellie.  To  her  he  is  neither  plain  nor  prosaic  ;  child  though 
she  is,  she  knows  John  Smith  as  he  is,  not  as  he  appears  to 
others  in  his 

poor  disguise, 
Mailc  up  of  time  anil  dust. 

If  an  artist  could  paint  the  soul  of  John  Smith,  it  would  be 
beautiful  with  the  beauty  of  a  saint. 


C.  H.   Spurgeon  and  "Thoughtful   Young  Men 


THE  Gospel  does  not  know  anything  about  high  and  low, 
rich  and  poor,  black  and  white,  cultured  and  uncultured. 
If  It  makes  any  difference,  it  prefers  the  poor  and  the  down- 
trodden. The  great  Founder  of  it  says,  "I  thank  Thee,  () 
I'ather,  Lord  of  heaven  and  earth,  because  Thou  hast  hid 
these  things  from  the  wise  and  prudent,  and  hast  revealed 
them  unto  babes."  We  praise  God  that  He  has  chosen 
the  base  things,  the  things  that  are  despised.  I  hear  it 
boasted  of  a  man's  ministry,  although  it  gradually  diminishes 
the  congregation,  that  it  is  doing  a  great  work  among 
"thoughtful  young  men."  I  confess  that  I  am  not  a  believer 
in  the  existence  of  these  thoughtful  young  men  ;  those  who 
mistake  themselves  for  such  1  have  generally  found  to  be 
rather  conceited  than  thoughtful.  Young  men  are  all  verv 
well,  and  so  are  young  women,  and  old  women  also  ;  but  'l 
am  sent  to  pi  each  the  Gospel  to  e\ery  creature,  and  1  cannot 
limit  myself  to  thoughtful  young  men'.     I  certify  to  you  that 


the  Gospel  which  I  have  preached  is  not  after  men,  for  it 
knows  nothing  of  selection  and  exclusiveness,  but  it  values 
the  soul  of  a  sweep  or  a  dustman  at  the  same  price  as 
that  of  the  Lord  Mayor  or  Her  Majesty.  .  .  .  Do  not  try 
to  make  the  Ciospel  tasteful  to  carnal  minds.  Hide  not  the 
offence  of  the  Cross,  lest  you  make  it  of  none  eflfect.  The 
angles  and  corners  of  the  Gospel  are  its  strength  ;  to  ])are 
them  off"  is  to  deprive  it  of  power.  Toning  down  is  not  the 
increase  of  strength,  but  the  death  of  it.  Why,  even  among 
the  sects,  you  must  have  noticed  that  their  distinguishing  points 
are  the  horns  of  their  power  ;  and  when  these  are  practically 
omitted,  the  sect  is  effete.  Learn,  then,  that  if  you  take  Christ 
out  of  Christianity,  Christianity  is  dead.  If  you  remove  grace 
out  of  the  Gospel,  the  Gospel  is  gone.  If  the  people  do  not 
like  the  doctrine  of  grace,  give  them  all  the  more  of  it.  When- 
ever its  enemies  rail  at  a  certain  kind  of  gun,  a  wise  military 
power  will  provide  more  of  such  artillery. 
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Puzzled  Wickedness' 

BY   THE   LATE   DR.   PARKER 

77//-)'  //iini-  If  slrani^e. —  i   I'kt.  iv.  4. 


BAD  men  cannot  understand  good  men.  Uo  not  let 
them  attempt  to  do  it.  Dark  night  cannot  under- 
stand light.  I  do  not  know  that  DecLMnl)er  and  June  ever 
even  heard  of  one  another.  The  carnal  man  cannot  under- 
stand 1  he  spiritual  man.  Wickedness  is  always  puzzled  and 
offended  by  goodness.  Why  do  you  go  to  a  wicked  man  to 
give  you  an  opinion  upon  a  good  man  ?  Do  you  not  see 
the  absurdity  of  the  proceeding?  The  men  have  no 
relation  to  one  another ;  they  do  not  speak  the  .same 
language  ;  they  do  not  reside  in  the  same  universe.  Why 
play  the  fool  and  go  to  a  bad  man  to  explain  a  good  one  ? 
I  do  not  think  you  would  do  that  in  trade  ;  I  cannot  for  a 
moment  believe  that  is  a  City  custom.  I  think  that  like 
should  go  to  like,  and  that  only  like  can  understand  like. 
How  think  ye  ? 

So  it  was  with  the  people  to  whom  the  Apostle  wrote 
this  letter  of  his.  He  said  the  people  round  about  them 
could  not  understand  the  way  of  life  at  all.  Once  the 
people  had  "  walked  in  lasciviousness,  lust.s,  excess  of  wine, 
revellings,  banquetings,  and  abominable  idolatries  '* ;  and 
the  moment  some  of  them  broke  away  from  that  line  of  life 
the  people  that  still  wallowed  in  uncleanness  .said  they  could 
not  make  it  out.  They  are  in  the  same  condition  to-day. 
("lOodness  is  the  eternal  puzzle.  How  any  man  can  be  good 
is  a  perpetual  enigma  to  the  man  who  is  really  bad.  Figure 
the  picture,  get  it  well  into  the  head.  These  people  who 
had  broken  away  were  once  just  as  bad  as  anybody  could 
be,  but,  blessed  be  God,  they  did  break  away,  and  the 
moment  they  did  break  away,  they  became  puzzles, 
problems,  enigmas  ;  and  down  yonder  in  the  haunts  and 
tents  of  the  devil  many  drank  more  deeply  and  said,  "  What 
fools  these  are  !  how  strange  is  their  conduct !  We  cannot 
explain  them."  And  they  took  another  header  into  the 
devils  pool.  Thus  it  will  be  to  the  end  of  the  chapter. 
Darkness  must  often  be  in  a  quandary  when  it  tries  to 
study  the  problem  of  light.  One  would  like  to  hear  the 
monologue  in  the  deep  night  pit.  Can  we  overhear  just  a 
word  or  two  ?  "  What  is  this  '  light '  ?  They  talk  a  great 
deal  about  it --what  can  it  be  ?  I  never  saw  it.  I  should  like 
to  see  it  for  a  moment.  It  is  extremely  odd."  That  is  the 
monologue  of  darkness  when  thinking  over  the  problem  of 
light :  that  monologue  is  going  on  to-day ;  it  goes  on  for 
ever ;  it  is  part  of  the  necessity  of  things.  What  wonder, 
then,  that  the  Apostle  said  in  his  letter  that  those  who  are 
left  behind — drunk,  rotten  with  sensual  corruption — were 
thinking  it  strange  that  anybody  should  ever  get  out  of  that 
way  of  life !  It  puzzled  the  drunken  brain,  it  made  still 
sorer  that  horrid  pain  by  which  God  follows  all  unholiness. 
What  hells  He  makes  !  Men  think  they  will  enjoy  them- 
selves— up  to  a  given  line  the  enjoyment  may  be  really 
genuine  ;  but  one  step  over  the  line,  and  that  same  joy  rots 
the  flesh,  burns  the  life,  and  testifies  for  God.  There  is 
but  a  step  between  thee  and  death ;  the  natural  enjoyment 
is  very  close  upon  the  necessary  and  evitable  misery.  Oh 
that  that  word  could  be  thundered  into  human  souls,  that 
sin  does  not  lead  to  hell  but  is  hell.  Do  not  discu.ss  some 
metaphysical  conception  of  perdition  :  feel  it,  drunken  soul, 
rotting  body — feel  it,  and  know  that  you  are  already  there. 

The  kind  of  men  described  by  ihe  Apostle  could  not 
understand  even  the  very  smallest,  crudest  attempt  at  reform. 


"  What ! "  they  said,  "  breaking  up  .so  soon  as  this.  What  is 
the  matter  with  you  ?  What :  giving  up  at  the  sixth  glaiM  ? 
Explain  yourself.  Vou  used  to  take  more  ;  why  have  you 
cut  ofT  the  allowance  ?  I  cannot  understand  you  ;  give  mc 
more,  not  less."  What  a  puzzle  morality  is  to  immorality. 
Immorality  cannot  allow  you  to  take  off  just  one  so-callc<i 
pleasure.  You  are  going  to  make  a  great  struggle  ;  you  have 
said,  "  Well,  up  to  this  time,  eight  has  Ijeen  my  number.  I 
will  reduce  it  to  six,  and  get  out  of  this  state  of  things  by 
walking  arithmetically  backwards.  I  must  not  leave  it  all  at 
once,  or  these  men  might  leap  upon  me  vindictively.  I  must 
retire  inperceptibly ;  .so,  instead  of  taking  numl)er  eight,  I 
will  take  number  six,  and  I  will  dally  over  five  and  six  until 
these  self-imbruiting  men  think  that  I  am  taking  the  usual 
number:  I  will  get  out  of  it  that  way.'  "You  may  b«^ 
reckoning  without  your  host,"  I  should  say  to  a  man  who 
holds  such  a  monologue.  He  is  going  to  make  a  great 
attempt,  so  far  as  his  own  standpoint  is  concerned.  It  will  lie 
a  wonderful  reduction  ;  it  will  amount  almost  to  a  diminution, 
an  extinction  indeed.  He  is  going  to  attempt  it ;  let  us  lje 
present  when  he  makes  the  endeavour.  He  is  now  taking 
number  five,  and  still  he  is  resolved.  The  floor  seems  to 
shake  under  him :  he  is  so  nervous,  he  is  afraid  that  he 
may  be  almost  unconsciously  driven  to  the  oUI  place.  He 
takes  number  six — he  dallies ;  they  watch  him  ;  he  ends  with 
the  sixth.  He  take.s  no  more ;  they  rally  him.  They  say, 
He  is  not  feeling  well ;  but  th.-it  if  he  will  advance  in  this 
course  of  poison-taking  he  will  Ije  better  than  he  ever  was 
in  his  life.  Come !  He  is  resolute,  and  when  he  goes  away 
from  the  reeking  chamber,  when  he  has  got  well  out  of 
hearing,  "they  think  it  strange." 

The  whole  line  of  a  high  moral  |Kilicy  is  strange  to 
people  who  have  taken  up  with  the  very  lowest  levels  of 
thought  and  practice.  They  think  it  strange,  almost  to 
mockery  and  to  laughter,  that  any  man  should  pray.  They 
say,  "  He  never  did  pray.  What  has  become  of  this  man  ? 
what  has  come  over  him  ?  what  has  bewitched  him  ?  This 
is  not  the  old  companion  and  genial  comrade  we  used  to 
know.  He  goes  to  church  !  he  hath  a  psalm-book  !  he  bows 
that  wicked  old  head  of  hi^  in  prayer.  What  do  you  think 
of  it?"  "Think  of  it?  Most  strange! — impossible!  — 
lunacy  ! "  Such  people  think  it  strange  that  anybody  should 
pr.ay.  "  What  !  do  they  close  their  eyes,  and  clasp  their 
hands,  and  go  down  on  their  knees,  and  talk  into  empti- 
ness ?  '  "  They  do  not."  "  But  I  have  seen  them  do  it  !  " 
"  You  never  have  seen  anything  of  the  kind :  you  lie." 
"  Then  my  eyes  must  have  deceived  me  !  "  "  Your  eyes 
are  no  use  in  a  case  of  this  sort ;  your  eyes  are  your 
enemies.  There  is  no  emptiness ;  that  is  where  you  got 
wrong."  Emptiness  is  an  impossibility.  All  things  are 
significant,  symbolic,  parabolical,  typical.  There  is  a 
writing  within  a  writing.  We  are  not  limited  by  our  eye- 
sight. He  who  will  not  close  his  eyes  that  he  may  see  will 
be  permitted  to  stagger  on  in  his  selfish  blindness.  You 
rattled  off  your  objection  ;  you  s.iid,  "  The  man  closed  his 
eyes,  and  shut  his  l\ands,  and  fell  down  upon  his  knees, 
and  spake  into  emptiness."  Your  last  word  killed  you  ; 
it  was  a  fallacy  big  enough  to  deprive  you  of  the  universe. 
There  is  no  emptiness.  The  air,  the  ether,  the  electricity — 
why,  these  seem  to  tremble  upon  another  kind  of  personality 
which  at  any  moment  we  maybe  permitted  to  look  upon  with 


Diminution    was   not   part   of  their  conception  of  things. 

•  Sermon  preached  M  llie  City  Temple  on  Sund-iy  morning,  Deceml>er  1 5,  190a 
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the  vision  of  our  souls.  He  is  so  foolish  a  man  who  thinks 
that  he  can  see  anything  as  it  really  is.  We  shall  never  in 
our  time  see  the  cessation  of  this  irrationalism.  If  you 
were  to  tell  almost  any  man  that  he  cannot  see  anything,  he 
would  think  it  strange  ;  he  would  smile  when  your  back 
is  turned  :  he  is  almost  tempted  to  smile  in  your  face ;  the 
whole  thing  seems  to  him  to  be  so  ridiculous.  And  yet 
there  is  that  Shadow  looking  on  ;  it  seems  to  be  arrayed  in 
white  ;  there  is  a  redness  as  of  flashing  fire  along  one  line, 
may  be  the  line  of  sight.  We  cannot  get  rid  of  that ;  call 
it,  if  you  like,  ghost — I  call  it  God.  That  is  the  difference 
between  one  man  and  another.  They  think  it  strange  that 
men  should  care  for  other  men ;  it  makes  life  so  ridiculously 
absurd  to  trouble  yourself  about  that  empty  chair  at  the 
table  ;  set  it  back,  put  it  against  the  wall ;  take  your  eyes 
from  that  empty  place.  Wise  men  cannot  do  so ;  if  the 
chair  were  against  the  wall  the  place  would  still  be  empty  of 
the  guest  most  loved.  "  Banish  these  things  from  your 
minds,"  says  Wickedness.  Piety  replies,  "  It  cannot  be  done. 
There  is  an  instinct  of  kinship,  of  fatherhood,  of  brother- 
hood ;  there  is  an  indestructible  masonry.  I  think  I  should 
feel  happier  if  you  were  to  bring  that  chair  back  again  to 
the  table  ;  it  looks  emptiest  when  it  is  against  the  wall  l 
besides,  if  he  were  to  come  and  find  that  we  had  put  the 
chair  against  the  wall,  it  would  break  his  heart.  Fetch  it 
back,  and  I  will  try  to  imagine  that  I  see  his  sweet  face 
close  at  hand."  How  strange  it  isi  that  men  should  care 
for  men  they  have  never  seen  1 

"  Why  in  the  world,"  says  Meanness — "  why  think  about 
folks  that  are  black  or  yellow  or  dyed  in  some  strange 
nameless  river  and  stained  all  over  with  a  kind  of  wicked 
taint?"  It  is  thought  strange  that  anybody  should  go  as  a 
missionary  to  savage  tribes,  to  cannibal  tribes.  They  say, 
as  they  go  to  their  snug  homes,  bought  with  gambling, 
pictured  with  speculation,  "  It  is  absolutely  strange  !  "  But 
the  men  who  talk  so  to  themselves  are  not  the  men  who 
will  save  the  world.  A  man  who  trains  himself  in 
personal  indulgence  and  whose  outgoing  is  limited  to 
himself,  who  is  tied  by  a  very  small  tether  to  his  own 
interests,  will  never  save  the  world.  I  rejoice  with 
exceeding  joy  to  hear  that  one  great  missionary  society 
has  received  a  legacy  of  a  quarter  of  a  million  ;  I  hear  with 
disappointment  that  the  money  was  made  in  a  way  which 
many  people  regard  as  questionable.  That  matter  will  no 
doubt  be  inquired  into.  Never  touch  unclean  money. 
Money  has  a  moral  history ;  look  into  it  before  you  touch 
the  gold.  I  know  only  what  I  have  seen  in  the  papers,  and 
therefore  I  halt  in  my  judgment.  I  have  seen  that,  with  all 
their  desire  to  be  absolutely  correct,  even  the  papers  may 
contain  things  contributed  by  the  devil. 

"  They  think  it  strange  "  that  anybody  should  believe  in 
the  supernatural.  They  say,  "  The  natural  is  enough  for  me." 
And  we  reply,  "\\'hatisthe  natural?  Where  did  it  come 
from?  Who  keeps  it  going  ?  And  what  is  the  supernatural  ?" 
People  are  so  often  victimised  by  phrases.  They  get 
notions  into  their  heads  that  are  not  notions  but  maggots. 
"They  think  it  strange"  that  any  one  should  have  control  over 
such  a  universe  as  this.  I  answer,  "  What  is  the  universe  ? 
Where  does  it  begin?  Where  does  it  end?  How  are  its 
evolutions  and  revolutions  to  be  accounted  for  ?  "  If  you  go 
far  along  that  line  you  may  unconsciously  tumble  against 


the  Eternal  Throne.  Jesus  Christ  told  us  that  we  were  to 
be  "  strange,"  unlike  other  people  ;  that  we  should  work  on 
a  different  level,  and  from  a  different  standpoint,  and  under 
the  inspiration  and  impulse  of  a  different  motive.  When  He 
found  people  courteous  one  to  another.  He  .said,  "  What  does 
this  amount  to  ?  "  "  You  Christians,"  he  would  say  to-day, 
"  are  very  civil,  almost  pedantically  civil.  You  write  to  one 
another  in  the  third  person,  and  you  are  very  courteous  ; 
but,  wait,  what  does  it  come  to  ?  Do  not  even  the  pub- 
licans, the  pagans,  the  non-professors,  exactly  the  same 
thing?  Your  power  is  not  in  keeping  coincident  with 
passing  changes  and  customs,  but  in  being  distinct,  in  being 
and  doing  something  that  other  people  never  think  of 
being  and  doing;  that  is  your  strength."  In  all  life  dis- 
tinctiveness is  power.  The  question  is  not.  How  can  I  be 
like  other  people  ?  but.  How  can  I  be  unlike  them  without 
being  pharisaic,  pedantic,  and  foolish  ?  Only  by  loving 
Christ  Jesus,  only  by  taking  Him  as  an  example,  only  by 
connecting  your  whole  life  with  His  priesthood,  with  all  its 
mystery  of  meaning  and  grace  of  redemption.  This  is  a 
spiritual  process;  this  is  not  to  be  learned  in  the  schools. 
How,  then,  does  it  come  ?  "  The  wind  bloweth  where  it 
listeth ;  thou  hearest  the  sound  thereof,  but  canst  not  tell 
whence  it  cometh  nor  whither  it  goest :  so  is  every  one  that 
is  born  of  the  Spirit."  Jesus  Christ  laid  down  the  doctrine 
that  a  man  might  be  in  the  world,  and  yet  not  of  the  world. 
This  was  the  tenour  of  His  great  priestly  prayer.  He  did 
not  pray  that  His  disciples  should  be  taken  out  of  the 
world,  but  that  they  should  be  kept  from  the  evil  that  is  in 
the  world.  You  do  not  take  the  salt  away  from  that  which 
it  is  meant  to  save  from  putridity  ;  you  place  it  in  contact 
with  the  very  thing  that  you  wish  to  preserve.  So  it  is 
with  the  great  Christian  individuality.  "  Ye  are  the  light 
of  the  world  ;  ye  are  the  salt  of  the  earth  ;  ye  are  as  cities 
set  on  an  hill."  Be  "  strange "  to  men,  that  they  may 
inquire  concerning  your  character—  its  foundation,  its  very 
fundus,  its  very  plasm — until  they  ask,  "Whence  cometh  this 
kind  of  manhood?"  And  if  you  act  faithfully  and  lovingly 
towards  your  Saviour,  you  will  find  that  such  character  came 
from  Calvary,  from  the  redeeming  blood,  from  the  eternal 
priesthood  of  the  Son  of  God. 

We  are  meant  to  help  all  things  to  a  higher  level;  Christ 
Himself  was  always  regarded  as  strange.  He  was  thought 
to  be  a  madman;  His  own  friends  one  day  thought  they 
would  cast  Him  off;  His  mother  had  curious  pangs  about 
Him,  but  she  found  her  refuge  in  silence.  She  said,  "  I  do 
not  understand  the  look  of  His  eyes  sometimes;  He  is  with 
us,  and  yet  at  the  other  end  of  the  universe.  Very  strange, 
but  I  will  keep  all  these  things  and  ponder  them  in  mine 
heart."  Christians  are  called  upon  to  be  strange  ;  they  are 
not  to  be  like  other  people,  but  unlike  them — not  in  their 
clothes,  but  in  their  spirit,  their  temper,  their  nobleness, 
their  magnanimity;  so  that  people  shall  say,  "Very  strange!  — 
very  strange !  These  people  take  things  so  quietly ;  they 
would  hide  their  suffering,  only  it  makes  its  way  through 
their  very  skin,  and  ploughs  that  skin  from  the  inside." 

On  one  great  occasion — it  was  very  solemn  and  very 
exciting — the  congregation  went  away  from  the  great  Christ, 
and  this  was  their  report  of  all  that  had  occurred.  The 
report  was  whispered  in  an  awesome  tone.  They  said, 
"  We  have  seen  strange  things  to-day." 


There  are  those  who  recognise  God  in  the  valleys  of 
trouble,  but  ignore  Him  on  the  hills  of  strength  and  joy.  They 
call  Him  in  professionally.  He  is  kept  for  the  hour  of  distress. 
They  use  religion  as  a  night-bell  which  they  can  pull  in  times 
of  exigency.  He  is  sympathetic,  pensive,  helpful  ;  but  in  the 
hour  of  progress  and  festival  and  conquest  He  is  neither 
needed  nor  cared  for.     They  are  partially  right,  and  in  that 


very  fact  is  their  great  danger.  They  m:ike  a  convenience 
of  God,  and  they  can  quote  Scripture  for  the  sake  of  the 
uses  to  which  they  put  Him.  But  God  has  to  do  as  intim.Titely 
with  our  prosperity  as  with  our  adversity.  Our  breath  is  in 
our  nostrils,  and  our  light  is  the  daily  gift  of  God.  "  The 
strength  of  the  hills"  is  God's,  and  His  are  the  munitions  of 
rocks.— Dr.  Parker. 
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Buried  Temples  in  Rhodesia,  and  the  Man  who  has 
explored  them:  Mr.  Richard  N.  Hall,  RRG.S. 


MR.  R.   N.  HALL,  F.R.G.S. 
Author  of  "Great  Zimbabwe" 


ONE  of  the  best-known  archaeologists  of  the  day  is 
Mr.  R.  N.  Hall,  of  Rhodesia.  He  has  returned  from 
South-east  Africa  after  eight  years  devoted  to  the  explora- 
tion of  the 
old-world 
temples  in 
Rhodesia, 
andhisbook 
on  the  Great 
Zimbabwe 
is  shortly  to 
be  pu  b- 
lished  by 
Messrs. 
Methuen. 
Mr.  Hall 
was  the  co- 
author of  a 
very  suc- 
cessful book 
brought  out 
four  years 
ago  by  the 
same  firm. 
It  was  en- 
titled "The 
Ancient 

Kuins  of  Rhodesia."  The  original  edition  cost  a  guinea, 
and  a  popular  edition  was  issued  at  loi'.  Mr.  Hall  comes 
of  a  well-known  Congregational  family.  His  mother's 
relatives  were  originally  settled  in  the  Isle  of  Man,  and  his 
grandfather,  Mr.  R.  Nicklin,  was  one  of  the  active  members 
of  the  Manx  Society.  In  Douglas,  where  his  relatives  are 
well  known,  Mr.  Hall  recently  gave  his  lecture  on  the  great 
Zimbabwe  to  a  crowded  audience  in  the  Congregational 
Schoolroom.  His  father,  Mr.  Joseph  Hall,  J. P.,  was  a 
deacon  in  the  Congregational  Church  at  Dudley.  His 
grandfather,  Joseph  Hall,  was  an  intimate  friend  of  John 
Angell  James  and  Charles  Vince.  The  hobby  of  Mr.  R.  N. 
Hall's  father  was  ancient  history,  and  he  collected  a  fine 
historical  library,  including  all  the  best  books  on  Rome  and 
Egypt.  Richard  Hall  from  boyhood  loved  to  search  among 
ancient  ruins.  He  would  spend  his  Saturday  afternoons 
e.\amining  the  Roman  encampment  at  Kinver,  and  many  a 
pleasant  hour  he  has  passed  scrambling  over  the  ruins  of 
Dudley  Castle.  He  collected  guide-books  to  the  county, 
and  read  with  eager  interest  books  and  articles  which 
described  the  oldest  stone  buildings  in  Britain. 

Richard  Hall  received  his  early  education  at  the  school 
kept  at  Handsworth,  Birmingham,  by  the  sisters  of 
Professor  Rogers.  That  was  a  very  famous  institution  in 
its  time.  Such  well-known  Congregational  families  as  the 
Pye-Smiths,  the  Cro.ssleys,  the  Barnes,  and  the  Bulls,  sent 
their  sons  to  receive  a  preparatory  education  from  these 
clever  and  kind-hearted  ladies.  "I  remember,"  says  Mr. 
Hall,  "  seeing  Joseph  Chamberlain  walking  about  the 
roads  in  Edgbaston  when  I  was  a  boy  at  school.  I-ong 
before  he  entered  the  Town  Council  his  name  was  a 
household  word  in  Birmingham.  We  noted  that  he  always 
walked  as  if  he  had  no  time  to  lose.  His  dress  was 
spruce  and  dapper  then  as  now." 


On  leaving  the  Misses  Rogers's  school,  Mr.  Hall  went 
to  Cambridge  House,  Edglwston,  which  was  also  »ery 
popular  with  Nonconformist  parents  in  all  parts  of  the 
country.  The  headmaster,  Mr.  F.  Ewen,  was  a  capital 
teacher,  and  employed  first-rate  assistants.  .  Geography  and 
history  were  well  taught.  Mr.  Hall  remembers  that  Africa, 
even  in  those  not  too  remote  days,  was  very  little  known, 
and  that  the  boys  might  put  the  lakes  where  they  pleased 
in  their  maps.  Long  before  he  went  to  Africa,  Mr.  Hall 
had  followed  the  work  of  Livingstone.  He  tells  how, 
when  there  seemed  a  danger  that  the  place  where  Living- 
stone's heart  was  buried  might  be  obliterated  by  the 
growth  of  vegetation,  Mr.  Rhodes  sent  for  him  and 
asked  him  to  write  to  the  Timts  proposing  that  a  monu- 
ment should  be  placed  on  the  spot.  That  monument  was 
soon  afterwards  erected,  and  now  stands  at  Illala,  near 
I^ke  Bangweolo,  where  Livingstone's  heart  is  buried. 

It  was  in  the  year  following  the  Raid  that  Mr.  Hall,  like 
many  other  young  Englishmen,  sought  his  fortune  in  the 
South  African  colonies.  He  went  to  Bulawayo,  and  soon 
made  the  acquaintance  of  Cecil  Rhodes.  "  I  had  heard 
much  of  Mr.  Rhodes  that  gave  me  an  unfavourable  opinion 
of  his  character,"  says  the  explorer;  "but  when  I  knew  hiui 
personally,  I  was  convinced  against  my  will  that  he  was  a 
magnificent  man,  large-hearted,  large-brained,  and  full  of 
generous  purposes.  He  was  a  better  man  than  we  knew 
while  he  lived — a  better  man,  I  think,  than  his  friends 
imagined.  I  found  him  alwaj's  willing  to  sympathise  with 
good  causes,  to  help  churches  and  missions,  and  to  advance 
the  welfare  of  the  Colony.  It  was  he  who  first  encouraged 
me  to  carry  on  my  explorations  in  the  tract  of  country  which 
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is  that  the  Zimbabwe  ruins  belonged  to  an  indigenous  race 
which  had  been  in  contact  with  the  Sabreans.  Prof.  A.  H. 
Keane,  LL.D.,  who  is  the  chief  authority  on  the  movements 
of  ancient  peoples  on  the  coasts  of  the  Indian  Ocean, 
supports  the  view  of  Mr.  Hall  as  regards  the  ruins.  His 
conclusions  may  he  summed  up  as  follows  :  * 

(i)  Ophir  is  not  the  source,  but  the  distributor,  of  the  gold 
and  other  costly  merchandise  brought  from  abroad  to  the  courts- 
of  David  and  Solomon. 

(2)  Ophir  was  ihe  emporium  on  the  south  coast  of  Arabia, 
which  has  been  identified  with  the  Moscha  or  Portus  Nobilis  of 
the  Greek  and  Roman  geographers. 

(3)  Havilah  was  the  auriferous  land  whence  came  tlie  gold 
of  Ophir  ;  and  Havilah  is  here  identified  with  Rhodesia,  the 
mineralised  region  between  the  Lower  Zambesi  and  the 
Limpopo — Mashona,  Matabili,  and  Manica  Lands. 

(4)  The  ancient  gold-workings  of  this  region  were  first 
opened  and  the  associated  monuments  erected  by  the  .South 
Arabian  Himyarites,  who  were  followed,  not  before  the  time  of 
Solomon,  by  the  Phoenicians,  and  these  very  much  later  by  the 
Moslem  Arabs  and  Christian  Portuguese. 

(5)  Tharshish  was  the  outlet  of  the  precious  metals  and 
precious  stones  of  Havilah,  and  stood  probably  on  the  site  of 
the  present  Sofala. 

(6)  The  Himyaritic  and  Phoenician  treasure-seekers  reached 
Havilah  through  Madagascar,  where  they  had  settlements,  and 
maintained  protracted  commercial  and  social  intercourse  with 
the  Malagasy  natives.  With  them  were  associated  the  Jews  by 
whom  the  fleets  of  Hiram  and  Solomon  were  partly  manned. 

(7)  The  Queen  of  Sheba  came  by  the  land  route,  and  not 
from  over  seas,  to  the  court  of  Solomon.  Her  kingdom  was 
Yemen,  the  Arabia  Feli.'C  of  the  ancients,  the  capital  of  which 
was  Maraiaba  Hahramalakum.  Here  treasures  were  partly 
imported  (the  precious  metals  and  precious  stones)  from 
Havilah  and  its  port  of  Tharshish  to  Ophir,  and  partly 
(frankincense  and  myrrh)  shipped  at  Ophir  from  the  neigh- 
bouring district  of  Mount  Sephar. 


NORTH-EAST  OR   MAIN   KNTRANCE  TO  ELLIPTICAL  TEMPLE, 
Zl.MBABWE,   SHOWING   STEPS 

lies  between  the  Zambesi  and  the  Limpopo,  where,  buried 
amidst  silted  soil  and  debris,  are  the  ruined  temples  and 
forts  of  the  ancient  Sabaean  colony."  The  first  ruins 
seen  by  Mr.  Hall  were  those  of  Khami,  twelve  miles 
from  Bulawayo.  He  arrived  in  the  summer  season,  and 
amongst  the  long  grass  found  traces  of  stupendous  walls 
and  ramparts.  Portions  of  the  Khami  ruins  are  not  of 
extreme  antiquity,  but  those  of  Zimbabwe  belong  to  very 
remote  times.  Zimbabwe  wa?  the  great  metropolitan  centre 
of  the  colony.  It  is  well  placed  as  regards  water,  as  several 
Streams  flow  near.  The  ruins  are  most  impressive,  and 
awaken  at  a  first  glance  feelings  of  awe,  reverence,  and 
amazement.  They  include  conical  towers,  like  the  tower 
of  Penuel,  of  which  we  read  in  the  Book  of  Judges. 
Scholars  in  Germany  and  England  now  believe  that  the 
original  colonists  of  Rhodesia  were  the  Sabaeans  of  South 
Arabia,  who  were  for  centuries  the  chief  gold  purveyors  of 
the  world. 

The  Rhodesian  Administrator,  Sir  William  Milton,  has 
asked  Mr.  Hall  to  carry  on  the  explorations  on  behalf  of 
the  Government.  Fifty  labourers  have  been  working  under 
him  for  two  years  in  his  lonely  camp  at  Zimbabwe,  and 
he  believes  that  from  the  architecture,  the  nature  of  the 
worship,  and  the  relics,  there  can  be  no  doubt  that  the 
Sabasan  theory  is  proved.  The  Ophir  period  of  the  Bible 
was  from  700  n.c.  to  50  b.c,  and  vast  masses  of  gold  were  in 
these  centuries  extracted  by  the  Sabaeans  from  the  South 
African  mines.  It  may  surprise  some  people  to  learn  that 
the  Sab»an  colonies  lingered  on  till  a.d.  35  on  the  east 
coast  of  Africa.     The  only  alternative  to  Mr.  Hall's  theory 


THEPARALLELPASSAGE,  ELLIPTICAL  TEMPLE,  GREAT  ZIMBABWE 
*  See  preface  to  "The  Ancient  Ruins  of  Rhodesia,"  by  R.  N.  ILill  and  W.  G.  Neal. 
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(8)  Sephar  was  confused  by  the  Alexandrian  authors  of  the 
Septuagint  with  Ophir,  which  was  the  chief  emporium  of  the 
Sabican  Empire. 

(9)  In  a  word,  the  "gold  of  Ophir"  came  from  Havilah 
(Rhodesia),  and  was  worked  and  brought  thence  first  by  the 
Himyarites  (Sabxans  and  Min;cans),  later  by  the  Phoenicians, 


aborigines  of  the  New  World,  many  of  wljom  still  survive 

oniid  the  crumljling  monuments  of  Mexico,  Yucatan,  Peru, 

and   Bolivia;    more  completely  than   the   builders  of  the 

monolithic  structures  strewn  over  the  Polynesian  islands,  or 

than  those  who  raised  the  Irish  round  towers,  the  pagan 

the  ch.ef  ports  engaged  m  the  traffic  being  Ezion-gel^er  in  the      temples  of  Scotland,   the  'cloven  stones'  and  set  up  the 

Red  Sea,    I  harshish  m   Havilah,  and,  midway  between  these      '  snrrpH  rlr,l,.. '  .v.  ».■„,.!,., ^  .  c.      u  j.  . 

two,  Ophir  in  South  Arabia.*  X  ecn  sacred  circles    m  hngland,  as  at  Stonhenge,  and' scattered 


The  discoveries  of  Mr.  Hall  and  other  scholars  throw 

an   important   light   on    Bible   history.     There   are  twelve 

references  to  Ophir  between  Genesis  and  Isaiah,  the  dates 

covering  the  whole  of  Jewish   history   before   the   Exile. 

King  Solomon  employed  Hiram  to  travel  every 

three  years  for  gold,  ivory,  slaves,  apes,  precious 

stones,  sandal  wood,  and  peacocks.     We  learn 

from  I  Kings  ix.  28  that  the  gold  obtained  on 

one   voyage   to   Ophir   was   420   talents,   or   a 

present  value  of  four  million  pounds  sterling. 

The   fact   that    Hiram's  merchandise  included 

ivory  shows   that  Africa  must   have  been   well 

known  to  the    Phoenician    sailors.     Africa  has 

always  been  the  chief  ivory-producing  land  in 

the   world.     Ancient   historians   allude   to    the 

enormous  quantity  of  ivory  annually  exported 

from    Africa.      Elephants    are    still    found    in 

Rhodesia,  but  now  mainly  in  the  north,  where 

the   ivory   trade    still    flourishes.     Hiram    also 

brought    slaves    to    King   Solomon.     Tradition 

associates  these  slaves  with  negro  people,  and 

it   is  most  probable  that   the   gold,  the  ivory, 

and  the  slaves  all  came  from  the  same  country 

and    by  the   same   ports.     The  apes,   precious 

stones,  and  sandal  wood  were  all  products  of 

the  African  continent.     Peacock  was  probably 

a   generic  title   to  cover   all   birds  of  brilliant 

plumage.    -Milton,  in  "Paradise  Lost,"  locates 

Ophir  as  the  modern  Sofala,  the  ancient  port 

of  Rhodesia  : 

Mombaza,  and  Quiloa,  and  Melind, 
And  Sofala  (thought  Ophir)  to  the  realm 
Of  Congo  and  Angola  farthest  south. 

[Ben  Jonson  placed  Ophir  in  South  America  : 

Here's  the  rich  Peru, 

And  therej- sir,_are  the  golden  mines, 

threat  Solomon's  XDphir. 

The  Ages  of  the  Zimbabwes 

The  word  "  Zimbabwe "  is  a  synonym  for 
temple-fort.  It  is  believed  that  these  temples 
were  used  for  solar  worship.  They  are  orientated 
by  the  summer  solstice,  and  the  geometric 
lines  an;  marvellously  exact. 

The  age  of  any  Rhodesian  Zimbabwe  of  the  earliest 
period  may  be  approximately  ascertained  by  its  orientation. 
The  noted  German»  scholar  Ur.  Schlichter  thought  that  the 
Lundi  Temple  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe  must  date  from 
2,000  B.C.  All  these^ancient  temple-forts  are  now  shattered. 
"The  altars  are  broken  down,  the  orientated  shrines,  ' open 
to  the  light  of  heaven,'  once  sacred  to  the  votive  worship 
of  sun,  moon,  and  planets,  and  the  forces  of  nature,  have 
become  desecrated,  and  'ithe  snake  and  owl  inhabit  there,' 
while  the  very  emblems  of  the  gods  have  gone.  .  .  .  Well- 
nigh  all  traces  of  these  ancient  peoples  of  Semitic  race  who 
once  toiled  in  South-East  Africa,  taking  scores  of  millions 
of  pounds'  sterling  worth  of  gold  from  the  reefs  of  these 
territories,  have  disappeared  far  more  completely  than  the 


thousands  of  their  monoliths  and  temples  over  all  the 
Mediterranean  lands,  and  all  other  parts  of  the  world 
within  the  influence  of  the  old  Phcunician  world-wide 
faiths  which  had  their  full  growth  in  th'e  '  Palm  Ijnd ' 
of  the  Eastern  Mediterranean." 


THE  SUNKEN   PASSAGE,  PLATKORM    ENCLOSITRE,   NORTH-WEST  ASCENT, 
ACROPOLIS,  ZIMBABWE 


One  of  the  most  remarkable  of  all  the  ruins  is  the 
elliptical  temple  of  Zimbabwe,  with  its  massive  walls, 
narrow  entrances,  buttresses,  and  inner  shrines.  This 
temple  is  the  most  ancient  piece  of  architecture  now  extant 
in  Rhodesia,  and  is  constructed  of  granite  blocks.  The 
buildings  show  the  most  elaborate  care  in  construction. 
The  planes  of  the  walls  are  even  and  smooth,  each  stone 
closely  fitting  into  the  next.  The  ancient  cement  was  made 
of  the  finest  granite  powder.  This  was  used  in  covering  the 
stones  of  stairways,  flooring  the  raised  platforms,  the  court- 
yards, enclosures,  and  spaces  between  the  different  dwellings, 
and  for  flooring  caves ;  and  in  later  periods  was  used  for 
the  internal  and  external  linings  of  the  walls  to  the  width  of 
sometimes  a  foot.     Iron  tools  were  used  for  building,  and 


"The  Gold  of  Ophir,"  by  Dr.  A.  H.  Keane  (Stanford's). 
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the  marks  of  edged  tools  can  still  be  distinctly  seen  on 
some  of  the  blocks.  Iron  chisels  or  wedges,  hammers,  and 
trowel-shaped  instruments  have  been  found  at  great  depths 
in  ancient  workings,  and  also  on  a  few  of  the  original  floors. 
Curious  ornamentation  is  seen  in  some  of  the  Rhodesian 
Zimbabwes,  the  patterns  being  known  as  check,  herring- 
bone, sloping  block,  and  chevron.  Zimbabwe  can  be 
reached  from  Victoria  in  a  short  day's  journey  by  ox- 
waggon,  or  on  horseback  within  two  and  a  half  hours.  An 
excellent  and  well-worn  waggon-track  leads  through  an  easy 
though  hilly  country.  The  Zambabwe  hill  of  the  necro- 
polis commands  a  wide  range  of  country.  It  rises  out  of  a 
well-watered  plain,  and  is  inaccessible  from  all  sides.  To 
the  ancient  colonists  its  strategic  value  must  have  been  at 
once  apparent. 

Mr.  Hall's  New  Book 

I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  advance  proofs  of  the 
early  chapters  of  Mr.  Hall's  forthcoming  work,  "  Great 
Zimbabwe,"  which  will  shortly  be  published  by  Messrs. 
Methuen.  The  narrative  opens  in  May,  1902,  when  the 
explorer  arrived  at  Victoria,  in  Mashonaland,  en  route  for 
the  ruins  of  the  Great  Zimbabwe,  which  lie  about  seventeen 
miles  south-east  of  the  township.  The  town  of  Victoria  is 
the  centre  of  a  grain  country,  and  will  become  increasingly 
important  as  the  mineral  riches  of  the  Sabi  district  are 
developed.  Mr.  Hall's  stores  and  plant  were  taken  out  to 
the  scene  of  his  operations  by  wagon  and  mule.  The  first 
visit  was  made  to  the  Elliptical  Temple,  a  truly  grand  ruin, 
with  Titanic  walls.  "  Standing  close  by  the  Sacred  Cone, 
near  which,  according  to  Colonel  Conder,  the  Syro-Arabian 
archaeologist,  the  altar  was  placed,  one  felt  disinclined  for 
conversation.  Above  on  a  bough  was  a  large  owl,  with 
prominent  ears  and  beautiful  yellow  eyes,  who  stared  at 
our  daring  to  trespass  on  the  verge  of  mystery.  At  our  feet 
lay  innumerable  cast-off  skins  of  snakes." 

Mr.  Hall  points  out  that  as  we  study  the  ruins  of 
Zimbabwe,  a  flood  of  light  shines  in  upon  the  history  and 
worship  of  the  Hebrews.  The  writings  of  the  Prophets  live 
afresh,  and  the  mystic  chapters  of  Job  become  full  of 
pregnant  meaning.  Mr.  Hall  gives  a  most  eloquent  de- 
scription of  the  Elliptical  Temple  as  seen  by  moonlight. 
"  All  is  serenely  calm  and  still,  as  if  possessed  by  the  silence 
of  the  grave.  The  high,  massive  walls  encircling  the  temple 
deaden  to  faintness  the  voices  of  the  villagers.  The  close 
air,  heavy  with  the  scent  of  verbena  wafted  in  from  the 
veld,  is  oppressive  in  the  extreme.     An  inexplicable  sen- 


sation of  trespassing  in  forbidden  precincts  possesses  one. 
The  native  looks  scared.  Midnight  visits  to  ruins  are  not 
his  particular  fancy.  .  .  .  Trees  throw  gigantic  shadows  on 
the  walls  and  darken  the  inner  courts,  and  the  floors  are 
chequered  by  moon-beams  shining  through  the  foliage, 
overhead.  One  somehow  becomes  possessed  with  the  idea 
that  these  walls  are  peopled  with  the  spirits  of  pre-historic 
ages,  who  are  moving,  as  of  old,  about  the  temple  floors  and 
passages,  still  performing  their  ancient  priestly  ofl!ices." 

Mr.  Hall  has  some  interesting  passages  on  the  work  of 
his  native  labourers.  "The  'boys,'"  he  says,  "  when  working 
well,  will  in  a  day  do  about  as  much  work  as  a  quarter  of 
the  same  number  of  English  labourers.  They  are  inclined 
to  be  industrious  when  the  baba  is  in  sight,  but  they  imme- 
diately drop  down  on  their  haunches,  with  knees  up,  the 
moment  his  back  is  turned.  This  is  a  moral  certainty 
Then  singing  ceases,  for  when  working  they  are  always 
singing.  Any  excuse  for  a  passing  diversion  is  immediately 
seized  upon.  On  the  shout  of  "Inyorka/"  ["Snake  !"]  they 
drop  their  tools  at  once,  seize  their  knob-kerries,  and  jump 
into  the  jungle,  heedless  for  the  time  being  of  thorns  and 
creepers.  In  respect  of  snakes  they  are  not  cowards. 
Inside  the  bush  a  perfect  pandemonium  is  going  on,  which 
never  ceases  till  either  the  snake,  generally  a  python  or  a 
black  mamba,  has  been  slain  or  has  escaped  into  some  pile 
of  ancient  blocks." 

Mr.  Hall  remarks  that  to  blame  the  native  workers 
before  their  fellows  kills  what  little  spirit  they  possess  for 
work,  while  praise,  even  if  barely  merited,  will  cause  them  to 
redouble  their  efforts.  To  be  in  the  slightest  degree  friendly 
or  familiar  with  them  is  to  destroy  completely  one's  influence 
over  them  ;  the  granting  them  any  favour  is  regarded  by 
them  as  an  undoubted  sign  of  the  donor's  weakness,  and 
of  the  virtue  of  gratitude  they  are  absolutely  destitute. 
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IT  is  absolutely  necessary  to  study  books  of  devotion. 
1  do  no  more  than  name  the  works  familiar  to  every 
one,  some  of  them,  I  fear,  read  by  very  few.  Of  the 
"  Pilgrim's  Progress  "  and  "  Grace  Abounding  "  it  is  needless 
to  say  anything  further.  St.  Augustine's  "Confessions," 
St.  Bernard  on  "The  Love  of  God,"  the  Letters  of  Samuel 
Rutherford,  Ba.xter's  "  Saint's  Rest,"  Thaw's  "  Serious  Call," 
and  a  few  other  classics  are  permanent.  I  will,  however, 
mention  the  titles  of  some  books  less  known.  Scougal's 
"  Life  of  God  in  the  Soul  of  Man,"  recently  reprinted,  is 
very  impressive.  The  best  devotional  book  on  prayer  is 
that  of  Monrad,  translated  by  Professor  Banks.  Perhaps 
the  best  devotional  book  on  the  Atonement  is  Bishop 
Milman's.  Dora  Greenwell's  devotional  books  are  all 
golden,  and  may  be  read  with  profit  a  hundred  times. 
Among  others  are  Scott's  "  Force  of  Truth,"  Neale  and 
Spurgeon  on  the  Song  of  Solomon,  the  two  books  of 
J.  Rendel  Harris,  "  Memoranda  Sacra  "  and  "  Union  with 
(]od,"  and  Beecher's  and  Lynch's  Prayers.  For  the  mystics 
one  must  still  read  Vaughan's  very  clever  and  learned  but 
unsympathetic  book.  Much  nearer  the  mark,  but  limited 
in  its  field,  is  Maeterlinck's  little  book  on  Ruysbroek  and 
the  mystics.  Preachers  ought  to  have  great  books  of 
sermons;  and  perhaps  the  most  important  are  those  of 
Spurgeon,  as  specially  rich  in  devotional  feeling  and  full 
of  that  pleading  which  has  so  largely  disappeared  from  the 
modern  pulpit,  to  its  infinite  weakening.  I  need  do  no 
more  than  mention  the  names  of  Newman,  Church, 
Robertson,  Maclaren,  Parker,  Paget,  T.  G.  Selby,  Martineau, 
Stopford  Brooke,  and  Phillips  Brooks.  There  are  many 
besides  scarcely,  if  at  all,  inferior ;  but  these  will  be  sufficient. 
The  "  Fioretti  "  of  St.  Francis  is  one  of  the  great  books  of 
the  world,  and  is  now  accessible  in  two  or  three  translations, 
the  best  perhaps  that  published  by  Mr.  Dent.  Nor  must  I 
forget  the  books  of  Upham,  mainly  derived  from  Madame 
Guyon.  They  are  out  of  print,  but  easily  attainable,  and 
have  exercised  a  powerful  influence  over  devotional  thought. 
Biographies  should  make  a  very  instructive  and  helpful 
part  of  the  preacher's  library.  The  two  best  are  perhaps 
those  of  David  Brainerd  and  Henry  Marty n — the  best,  I 
mean,  for  the  intense  impression  they  cannot  fail  to  pro- 
duce. Andrew  Bonar's  Life  of  M'Cheyne  may  almost 
be  ranked  with  them.  The  lives  of  the  early  Methodist 
preachers,  published  by  the  Wesleyan  Methodist  Confer- 
ence, are  full  of  fire,  and  Dr.  Parker  has  told  us  that 
he  used  to  read  them  every  Saturday  evening.  Wesley's 
Journal  once  discovered  is  a  lifelong  treasure  and  delight. 
Of  special  Nonconformist  biographies  there  are  two  which 
should  be  in  every  library — The  Life  of  John  Foster 
and  The  Autobiography  of  Mrs.  Gilbert,  edited  and 
completed  by  her  son,  a  book  in  which  the  sweetest 
fragrance  of  Nonconformist  piety  diffuses  itself.  With  these 
should  go  the  Letters  of  James  Smetham,  the  Wesleyan 
artist,  a  book  of  genius.  The  two  best  biographies  of 
older  Nonconformist  worthies  have  been  written  by  Charles 
Stanford.  His  Life  of  Doddridge  and  "Joseph  Alleine" 
are  books  that  have  never  come  to  their  own.  A  most 
excellent  work,  not  enough  appreciated,  is  the  ecclesiastical 
biography  of  Sir  James  Stephen.  Among  recent  biographies 
the  Lives  of  Principal  Cairns  and  Dr.  Dale  are  perhaps  the 
most  important,  and  they  have  many  lessons  for  ministers 


in  these  times.  If  our  examinations  were  conducted  on 
rational  principles,  every  candidate  for  the  ministry  would 
be  tested  in  Boswell's  Life  of  Johnson,  a  Ijook  which 
may  be  had  in  an  excellent  edition  published  by  Macmillan 
for  3J.  (>d.  The  religious  biography  which  has  most  im- 
pressed me  is  Father  Gratry's  Life  of  Henri  Perreyve, 
which  can  be  had  in  an  English  translation  for  half  a 
crown. 

The  study  of  Church  history  is  important,  but  though 
we  have  many  books  we  have  few  that  are  attractive. 
Probably  the  best  summary  is  that  so  strongly  recom- 
mended by  Dr.  Sanday,  Professor  G.  P.  Fisher's  book. 
Useful,  but  revoltingly  dry,  are  the  Church  histories  of 
Kurtz  and  Moeller,  both  translated.  Church  history, 
however,  is  best  studied  in  biographies  and  in  special 
monogiaphs,  of  which  there  are  many.  The  best  I  know 
are  Walker's  on  Scottish  theology,  various  essays  by  Mark 
Pattison,  and  Gwatkin's  Studies  on  Arianism.  We  still 
want  men  like  Green  and  Froude  to  write  our  Church 
histories  in  English.  It  is  curious  that  no  Congregational 
minister  has  written  a  history  of  Congregationalism  in  the 
manner  of  Green.  He  would  find  plenty  of  material  in 
the  excellent  works  of  Waddington,  Stoughton,  and  others — 
material  which  needs  to  be  put  in  graphic,  literary,  and 
compressed  form.  As  Lightfoot  said.  Church  history  is 
a  most  cheering  study.  It  proves  that  there  were  always,  in 
the  most  apparently  prosperous  periods  of  the  Church, 
much  the  same  misgivings  and  fears  that  oppress  us  to-day. 
One  of  the  wisest  and  most  precious  things  ever  said 
about  Christianity  was  the  sentence  of  Coventry  Patmore, 
"  Christianity  has  always  seemed  to  its  contemporaries  to 
be  in  a  state  of  decay." 

In  fiction,  the  l^est  books  are  happily  very  cheap.  Of 
Scott,  ministers  should  have  at  least  "  Old  Mortality  "  and 
"  The  Heart  of  Midlothian  " ;  of  George  Eliot,  "  Scenes  of 
Clerical  Life,"  especially  "  Janet's  Repentance  "  and  "  Silas 
Marner  "  ;  of  Thackeray,  "  Vanity  Fair  "  and  "  The  New- 
comes  " ;  of  Dickens,  any  belonging  to  the  earlier  period, 
and  of  the  later  period,  "  Great  Expectations  " ;  of  Charlotte 
Bronte,  "Shirley";  of  Mark  Rutherford,  "The  Deliver- 
ance." Mrs.  Gaskell  is  a  writer  eminently  suitable  to 
religious  readers  for  her  high  feeling  and  her  pure  and 
exquisite  style.  Of  Lord  Lytton,  "  The  Caxtons "  and 
"  The  Last  Days  of  Pompeii  "  should  be  read  ;  and  of 
George  Macdonald,  as  much  as  the  preacher  is  willing  to 
receive.  I  venture  to  put  in  a  word  for  Mrs.  Beecher 
Stowe,  her  "  Old  Town  Folks "  and  her  "  Minister's 
Wooing";  and  for  Mrs.  Whitney,  the  author  "The  Gay- 
worthys."  Both  Mrs.  Stowe  and  Mrs.  Whitney  were 
women  of  high  spiritual  genius.  Nathaniel  Hawthorne, 
however,  is  the  greatest  of  American  writers,  and  his  books 
ought  to  prove  most  helpful  to  preachers.  Of  books  by 
recent  writers,  "  Margaret  Ogiivy,"  "  A  Window  in  Thrums," 
"Beside  the  Bonnie  Brier  Bush,"  and,  perhaps,  "The 
Light  that  Failed "  may  be  named :  and  though  Mrs. 
Humphry  Ward  has  no  high  or  permanent  literary  rank, 
her  books,  especially  "  Robert  Elsmere,"  reflect  much  of 
the  thought  of  their  time. 

In  poetry,  Dante  comes  first,  and  he  may  be  studied  in 
Longfellow  or  Carey,  using  the  shilling  primer  just  pub- 
lished by  Messrs.  Dent,  or  the  introduction  of  Miss  M.  F. 
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Rossetti.  Of  English  poets,  Browning  is  pre-eminently  the 
Nonconformist  preacher's  poet ;  but  if  you  have  to  almost 
burst  blood-vessels  trying  to  admire  him,  leave  him  alone. 
There  remain  specially  Tennyspn,  Wordsworth,  Shake 
speare,  and  Milton,  all  full  of  store  for  the  preacher. 
Some  who  cannot  admire  these  can  be  helped  by  Long- 
fellow, a  pure  and  lofty  singer,  and  a  deeper  thinker  than 
many  believe.  Whittier  also  has  much  for  the  religious 
teacher. 

I  have  not  said  anything  about  critical  essays  and 
studies.  Emerson's  are  books  full  of  texts.  For  you 
Hutton's  volumes  of  short  essays  ought  to  be  as  useful  as 
any.  If  you  add  "  Essays  of  Elia,"  Hazlitt's  "  Table  Talk," 
Coleridge's  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  Raskin's  "  Unto  this 
Last,"  Carlyle's  "  Sartor  Resartus,"  and  some  of  his  Essays, 
Macaulay's  Essays,  and  the  first  series  of  Matthew  Arnold's 
Essays  in  Criticism,  you  will  be  well  furnished,  and  a 
volume  of  Mr.  Morley's  Miscellanies  will  be  found  full  of 
grave  and  earnest  thought. 

I  conclude  these  very  imperfect  hints  with  two  re- 
flections, (i)  Get  your  thought  from  the  fountain— from 
the  New  Testament.  When  you  have  arranged  it  in 
divisions,  it  does  not  matter  what  book  you  read,  if  you 
read  a  good  book.  Any  good  book  read  long  enough  will 
furnish  you  illustrations,  illustrations  infinitely  inore  real, 
fresh,  and  brightening  than  those  you  will  get  out  of  any 
encyclopaedia,  because  you  have  found  them  yourself.  That 
is  the  way  in  which  the  preacher  should  use  books.     He 


ought  not  to  get  his  sermons  from  fiction,  or  poetry,  or 
essays.  The  sermon  should  be  got  from  the  source  of  all 
our  knowledge  about  God,  from  the  Book  which,  after 
eighteen  hundred  years  of  life,  is  still  called  new,  and  will 
be  new  when  the  world  is  old  and  the  stars  grow  cold.  The 
seed  that  grows  is  the  Word  of  God ;  the  seed  that  does  not 
grow  is  the  word  of  man.  Let  your  seed  be  the  Word  of 
God,  and  let  the  great  teachers  and  singers  of  the  race  help 
you  to  speak  the  Word  more  certainly,  more  plainly,  with 
greater  adaptation  and  understanding  and  force. 

(2)  Your  great  danger  is  that  your  minds  may  die  long 
before  your  bodies.  The  preacher  who  is  put  down  by  the 
cry  that  congregations  will  have  young  men  is  not  much  to 
be  sympathised  with.  Congregations  will  have  young  men, 
and  they  are  right  in  this ;  but  they  must  not  reckon  youth 
by  years.  'J'ry  to  make  every  year  a  year  of  growth  for 
mind  and  heart.  There  is  one  way  worth  trying.  Take 
one  great  teacher,  and  give  him  the  best  part  of  your 
winter.  Have  a  Wesley  winter,  a  Maurice  winter,  a  Words- 
worth winter,  a  Jonathan  Edwards  winter,  and  you  will  find 
that  the  company  of  great  men  is  adding  cubits  to  your 
stature.  We  are  dead  when  we  cease  to  grow  ;  we  cease 
to  be  ministers  of  Christ  when  we  cease  to  be  students  of 
divinity.     We  should  be  able  to  say  : 

For  I  am  always  climbing  hills 
From  the  known  to  the  unknown  ; 

Surely  at  last  on  some  high  peak 
To  find  my  Father's  Throne. 


Recollection,  the  Life  of  True   Religion 


RECOLLECTION,  said  Richard  Cecil,  is  the  life  of  true 
religion.  It  is,  said  another,  to  the  soul  what  sleep  is 
to  the  body  ;  without  it  must  come  fever,  collapse,  and  death. 
The  soul  that  does  not  gather  itself  together  and  abide  stead- 
fast at  the  centre  will  soon  be  spent.  A  return  to  the  well-head 
■is  the  condition  of  renewed,  constant  vigour  and  fertility.  We 
live  amidst  unprecedented  activity  and  growing  discontent. 
The  outward  agencies  of  the  Church  were  never  so  demonstra- 
tive ;  they  almost  keep  pace  with  the  world  ;  but  no  one  is 
satisfied  with  their  results.  "  Life^ hurries  on,  spreads  itself  far 
and  wide,  but  the  source  of  life  dries  up."  Dispersed  amid  the 
multitude  of  things  external,  Christian  people  are  forgetting 
that  mental  and  spiritual  progress  consist  in  intensifying  the 
inward  life— that  abiding  andlfruitful  Christian  work  can  only  be 
accomplished  by  serious  and  refreshed  souls. 

Recollection  is  the  fixed  thought  of  the  Redeeming  God 
carried  into  all  things.  It  is  the  calm,  collected  mood  of  those 
who  set  the  Lord  always  before  them,  to  whom  every  common 
vessel  has  been  made  a  sacramental  chalice,  because  all  life 
has  become  a  true  communion  with  God  in  Christ.  It  is  not 
necessarily  the  repression  of  activity  ;  it  is  its  intensification. 
If  it  be  true  that  the  world  is  in  a  hard  strait,  and  that  the 
■duty  of  Christian  men  to-day  is  to  turn  aside  from  everything, 
and  to  employ  their  whole  force  to  set  forward  the  perilous 
course  of  the  mighty  vessel  freighted  with  the  human  race, 
TecoWection  will  not  hinder  this  zeal.  But  the  "sad  heart 
tires  in  a  mile."  The  world  will  not  be  overcome  by  what 
St.  Bermard  calls  evisceratio  men/is — the  disembowelling  of  the 
«ouI.  The  trouble  of  all  the  Churches  to-day  is  the  slackening 
■of  the  central  impetus,  and  the  one  cure  is  recollection  — 
the  possession  of  the  soul— the  return  to  the  abandoned 
isanctuary. 

Perhaps  the  truest  image  of  the  spirit  in  which  Christ's  work 
■should  be  done  is  the  Christian  mood  fronting  Death — the 
'Christian  mood  as  we  know  it  in  St.  Paul.  To  what  brief  and 
grand  simplicity  all  things  are  then  reduced  !  The  soul  occu- 
pied with  the  essence  of  its  creed— the  Saviour,  the  Trust,  the 
Day— is  full  of  triumph.  The  confusion  and  failure  of  the 
moment,  the  near  death  of  shame,  the  coldness  of  the  Roman 
Church,  the  tainting  and  failing  of  the  little  handfuls  of  be- 
lievers in  vast   cities,  Paul  saw  as  Christ   saw  them.  Whose 


appearing  he  had  loved  and  did  love.  Isaac  Taylor  tells  us 
that  when  his  sister  thought  herself  dying,  she  deliberately 
refused  many  invitations,  though  to  accept  them  might  have 
given  her  a  chance  of  recovery.  "  She  trembled  at  the  danger 
of  losing  sight  of  her  highest  hopes ;  she  wished  now  to  call 
home  her  thoughts  and  to  converse  with  her  own  heart  without 
interruption."  This  "calling  home  of  thoughts"  is  recollection. 
Some  general  helps  to  recollection  may  be  stated,  however 
incompletely.  Perfect  simplicity  of  life  and  feeling  can  rarely 
be  reached  without  sacrificing  some  part  of  our  possessions  and 
our  work.  There  is  no  rule  ;  every  believer  has  to  find  how  he 
may  best  live  for  himself  the  life  of  the  true  Christian.  It  is 
certain  that  the  demands  of  society  are  a  chief  foe  to  recollec- 
tion. The  last  Babylon  is  a  place  of  merchandise,  where  the 
souls  of  men  are  sold.  John  Woolman  says,  "  Universal  love 
reconciles  the  mind  to  a  life  so  plain  that  a  little  doth  suffice  to 
support  a  life  of  simplicity  and  sufficiency  where  the  real  com- 
forts of  life  are  not  lessened."  It  is  assuredly  true  that  many 
do  nothing  because  they  try  to  do  too  much.  It  is  not  the  will 
of  God  that  any  should  undertake  all  kinds  of  labour.  It  is  not 
the  will  of  God  that  men  should  elect  forms  of  service  for  which 
they  have  no  capacity.  He  does  not  take  the  pencil  from  the 
artist,  the  pen  from  the  ready  writer,  and  turn  the  men  into 
preachers.  He  asks  each  to  glorify  Him  where  he  stands,  to 
take  possession  for  God  of  the  channels  in  which  His  strength 
is  flowing.  He  asks  preachers  to  be  preachers.  Why  is  the 
gift  of  prophecy  dying  among  us?  Is  it  not  because  preachers 
mistake  for  a  righteous  activity  what  is  really  a  fatal  indolence  ? 
They  throw  their  strength  into  many  things,  when  it  was  meant 
that  they  should  gather  it  all— in  the  most  recollected  spirit— 
for  the  divine  work  of  prophesying  to  the  men  of  their  own  day. 
Who  can  preach  with  power  whose  mind  is  not  deep  in  heavenly 
things,  who  does  not  face  constantly  eastwards  amidst  the  whirl 
of  life  ?  The  life  of  recollection  is  supremely  a  life  of  prayer — 
a  life  of  prayer  for  others,  but  chiefly  a  life  of  prayer  in  the 
closet.  There  it  seeks  light,  peace,  strength  in  the  most  hidden 
recollection.  So  the  soul  discovers  that  it  has  power  with  God. 
It  reveals  to  Him  its  own  natural  longings.  But  its  will  is 
subordinate  to  His  — it  is  at  last,  as  a  great  master  of  the 
spiritual  life  has  not  shrunk  from  saying,  "  steeped  sevenfold  in 
the  Blood  of  the  Lamb." 
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The  Rev*  Hugh  Black 


WHEN  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black  came  from  Paisley  to 
Edinburgh,  in  the  beginning  of  1896,  as  colleague 
to  the  Rev.  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  the  encomiums  bestowed 
upon  the  eloquent  and  popular  young  preacher  were  not 
infrequently  qualified  by  pessimistic  prophecies,  or  at  the 
lea.st  by  doubts  and  fears.  Wiseacres  gravely  shook  their 
heads.  His  talents  were  unquestioned  ;  they  were,  in  fact, 
unquestionable.  But  .  .  .  There  were  not  a  few  "  huts." 
The  lamp  was  burning  too  fiercely,  said  some;  the  supply 
of  oil  would  give  out.  To  follow  in  the  steps  of  such 
distinguished  ministers 
as  Dr.  Candlish,  Dr. 
Oswald  Dykes,  and  Dr. 
Alexander  Whyte  was, 
said  others,  an  ordeal 
too  severe  for  one 
whose  experience  in  the 
ministry  extended  over 
barely  five  years.  It 
was  remembered  how- 
Oswald  Dykes's  heakh 
had  broken  down  after 
four  years'  service  as 
colleague  to  Dr.  Cand- 
lish, and  how  he  had 
to  go  to  the  Antipodes 
for  a  season  in  order  to 
have  it  restored.  Was 
not  Free  St.  George's 
too  exacting  a  charge 
for  a  young  man  who 
had  not  yet  completed 
his  twenty-eighth  year  ? 
Moreover,  was  his  popu- 
larity to  be  enduring, 
or  would  it  prove  but 
evanescent?  Would  he 
be  able  to  retain  his 
hold  of  the  crowds 
that  flocked  to  listen 
to  him  ? 

The  best  proof  that 
those  doubts  and  fears 
of  nine  years  ago  have 
been  dispelled  is  found 
in  the  fact  that  they 
are  never  heard  of  now. 
No  one  in   these  days 

thinks  of  questioning  the  "staying  powers"  of  the  junior 
minister  of  St.  George's  United  Free  Church.  The  years 
which  have  passed  since^^be  entered  upon  his  Edinburgh 
ministry  have  given  him  fuller  and  riper  experience,  and 
have  mellowed  and  matured  his  gifts.  Not  only  is  he  secure 
in  the  affections  of  the  members  of  his  congregation,  he 
holds  an  assured  position  both  as  a  preacher  and  a  writer. 
As  a  preacher  he  stands  in  the  very  foremost  rank.  A  list 
of  the  six  most  notable  in  Scotland  would  inevitably  include 
the  names  of  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black  and  the  Rev.  Dr. 
Whyte.  Rare  indeed  is  it  to  find  such  a  combination  as 
that  which,  without  disrespect,  may  be  spoken  of  as  the 
Black  and  Whyte  combination  in  St.  George's. 

Hugh  Black  was  born  at  Rothesay  on  March  26,  1868, 
so  that  he  is  now  in  his  thirty-seventh  year.  The  beauties  of 
Rothesay  have  often  been  sung  ;  to  Mr.  Black  the  famous 
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Clyde  watering  place  is  one  of  the  most  lovely  spots  on 
earth.  He  received  his  education  in  the  first  place  at  the 
Academy  there,  afterwards  proceeding  to  the  University  of 
Glasgow,  where,  after  a  distinguished  career  as  a  student, 
he  graduated  M.A.  Entering  the  Free  Church  College, 
Glasgow,  he  studied  under  Professor  Bruce,  Dr.  Henry 
Drummond,  and  other  well-known  teacher?.  At  one  time 
he  had  done  some  little  journalistic  work,  and  had  had  ideas 
of  a  literary  career.  But  having  made  up  his  mind  to 
enter   the    ministry,    he   threw   his   whole   heart   into   the 

work  of  pre(xiring  for 
it.  During  the  period 
of  his  attendance  at  (he 
Free  Church  College 
he  was  a  prominent 
member  of  the  Dialectic 
Society,  when  his  elo- 
quence won  for  him  the 
admiration  of  his  class- 
mates, causing  him  to 
be  known  among  them 
-  as  "  Demosthenes." 
After  serving  as  a 
student  missionary  in 
connection  with  St. 
Thomas's  Free  Church, 
Greenock,  Mr.  Black 
became  assistant  to  the 
Rev.  Dr.  Walter  Ross 
Taylor,  of  Kelvinside 
Church,  Glasgow.  Dr. 
Ross  Taylor  is  noted 
for  the  acumen  he  dis- 
plays in  selecting  his- 
assistants,  .so  that  for  a 
young  prob.itioner  to  be 
an  assistant  in  Kelvin- 
side  Church  is  in  itself 
a  splendid  testimonial 
to  his  capabilities. 
Mr.  Black,  however,^ 
speedily  proved  the 
most  brilliant  of  all 
Dr.  Ross  Taylor's  young 
men.  Ere  he  had  beert 
long  in  Kelvinside  he 
received  and  accepted 
an  invitation  to  become 
minister  of  Sherwood  Free  Church,  Paisley. 

It  was  a  bold  venture  alike  for  minister  and  for  people. 
Mr.  Black  was  only  twenty-three  years  of  age,  and  he 
looked  still  younger— little  more  than  a  lad.  It  was  a 
"new  cause,"  an  J  one  which  was  likely  to  tax  to  the 
utmost  the  capabilities  even  of  a  more  experienced  man. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  it  had  not  been  possible  to  sign  a  call, 
owing  to  no  congregation  having  been  formed.  There  was 
no  precedent  for  the  ordination  of  a  prolxitioner  in  such 
circumstances ;  but  the  Presbytery  agreed  to  make  one. 
A  church  and  hall  were  then  in  course  of  erection  ;  and  as 
soon  as  the  latter  was  ready  for  occupation,  the  settlement 
took  place,  Mr.  Black  being  ordained  in  September,  1891. 
From  the  first  he  made  his  mark.  Crowds  thronged  to 
hear  him,  and  Sunday  after  Sunday  he  preached  to  large 
congregations.     The  fame  of  the  young  preacher  was  not 
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confined  to  Paisley.  It  became  "  noised  abroad,"  and  ere 
he  had  completed  the  first  five  months  of  his  ministry 
he  was  invited  by  the  wealthiest  and  most  influential 
congregation  in  the  Free  Church  to  become  the  colleague 
and  successor  of  its  famous  minister. 

It  is,  by  the  way,  a  little  remarkable  to  find  how  atten- 
tive Edinburgh  has  been  to  the  advice  given  by  a  certain 
famous  statesman  to  his  party — "  Keep  your  eye  on  Paisley." 
The  Scottish  capital  is  indebted  to  Paisley  for  some  of  its 
most  noted  ministers.  Dr.  Cameron  L.ees  came  direct 
from  Paisley  to  St.  Giles's  Cathedral ;  Dr.  MacGregor,  of 
St.  Cuthbert's,  was  at  one  time  in  Paisley ;  so  was  the  late 
Dr.  Alison.  The  Rev.  Hugh  Black  came  from  Paisley,  and 
his  successor  in  the  pastorate  of  Sherwood  Free  Church  is 
now  in  the  Barclay  Church,  Edinburgh.  Clearly  the  Paisley 
"  bodies  "  are  excellent  sermon-tasters,  and  good  judges  of 
those  gifts  and  graces  which  go  to  the  making  of  a  suc- 
cessful minister.  Unfortunately  for  them,  congregations 
in  other  places  have  found  this  out,  and  carry  off  their 
pastors.  It  may  be  doubted  whether  the  good  folks  of 
Paisley  reckon  their  losses  in  this  respect  as  fully  compen- 
sated by  the  implied  compliment  to  their  intelligence  and 
sagacity. 

A  call  from  such  a  congregation  as  that  of  Free  St. 
George's,  Edinburgh,  to  a  young  man  of  twenty-four  is 
probably  a  unique  event.  It  was  natural  that  it  should 
cause  the  recipient  deep  anxiety.  And  it  did.  The  honour 
was  great,  but  the  responsibilities  were  commensurate. 
Mr.  Black's  personal  feeling  was  that  he  was  too  young  to 
occupy  the  pulpit  of  such  eminent  and  world-famed  Scottish 
preachers  as  Dr.  Candlish  and  Dr.  Whyte.  Moreover,  he 
felt  that  Paisley  had  claims  upon  him,  and  doubted  whether 
he  would  be  justified  in  leaving  his  work  there  at  such  an 
early  stage  in  the  history  of  the  Sherwood  congregation. 
But  Free  St.  George's  was  persistent,  and  the  perplexed 
young  preacher  placed  himself  in  the  hands  of  his  Presby- 
tery. The  Presbytery  decided  that  he  should  remain  in 
Paisley.  Then  followed  ecclesiastical  proceedings  of  a 
rather  unusual  character.  Free  St.  George's  were  not  to  be 
denied,  and  the  Kirk  Session,  along  with  the  Presbytery  of 


Edinburgh,  took  the  strong  step  of  appealing  to  the  General 
Assembly  against  the  judgment  of  the  Paisley  Presbytery. 
Parties  were  duly  heard,  and  the  question  of  whether 
Mr.  Black  should  or  should  not  be  translated  from  Paisley 
to  Edinburgh  was  fully  discussed.  Eventually  the  Assembly, 
by  fl  majority,  sustained  the  decision  of  the  Paisley  Presby- 
tery. It  could  not  see  its  way  to  authorise  Mr.  Black's 
translation  so  soon  from  a  sphere  in  which  he  was  doing 
such  splendid  work  for  the  Free  Church  and  for  the  cause 
of  Christ. 

So  Mr.  Black  continued  in  Paisley,  establishing  and 
consolidating  the  good  work  he  had  begun  ;  and  at  the  end 
of  a  ministry  of  four  years  he  had  built  up  a  membership 
of  nearly  six  hundred,  and  had  in  connection  with  his 
church  all  the  agencies  and  organisations  of  a  well-equipped 
congregation.  The  church  buildings,  erected  at  a  cost  of 
;^8,ooo,  had  been  opened  in  April,  1892,  and  were  almost 
free  of  debt.  A  fine  organ  had  been  installed  at  a  cost 
of  ;^8oo,  which  was  promptly  subscribed.  Time  had 
removed,  or  at  least  materially  modified,  the  chief  ob- 
jections to  Mr.  Black's  translation,  and  Free  St.  George's 
resolved  to  make  another  effort  to  secure  him.  About 
the  end  of  1895  a  call  was  again  presented  to  him,  and 
this  lime  he  decided  to  accept  it.  His  congregation  in 
Paisley  acquiesced,  although  with  considerable  reluctance. 
They  had  learned  to  love  their  young  pastor  as  well  as 
to  admire  his  gifts ;  and  while  they  felt  that  they  would 
not  be  justified  in  opposing  further  his  removal  to  a  larger 
sphere,  in  view  of  the  splendid  work  he  had  accomplished 
in  Paisley  and  the  position  to  which  he  had  raised  the 
congregation,  they  felt  deeply  grieved  at  having  to  part 
with  him. 

In  January,  1896,  Mr.  Black  was  inducted  as  the 
colleague  of  Dr.  Whyte,  and  from  the  first  day  he  preached 
in  St.  George's  he  took  his  place  as  a  leading  preacher  in 
a  city  which  from  the  time  of  the  Reformation  has  been 
renowned  for  its  eminent  divines.  The  success  which  he 
had  achieved  in  Paisley  was  repeated,  or  rather  continued, 
in  Edinburgh  on  a  larger  scale.     The  church  could  not 
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hold  the  crowds  that  thronged  to  listen  to  him.  I.ong 
before  the  doors  were  opened  the  people  gathered  in  the 
street.  Frequently  every  seat  was  filled  l)efore  the  arrival 
of  the  hour  for  beginning  the  service,  and  many  persons 
had  to  be  turned  away.  It  is  so  still.  Mr.  Black  has  made 
an  indelible  impression  on  Edinburgh.  The  congregations 
which  gather  to  hear  him  embrace,  literally,  all  sorts  and 
conditions  of  men.  One  of  the  charms  of  his  preaching, 
and  one  of  the  highest  tributes  to  its  application  to  mankind 
generally,  is  that  it  has  attracted  and  continues  to  attract 
all  classes,  from  the  peer  to  the  peasant,  from  the  Earl  of 
Rosebery  to  the  humble  artisan. 

Especially  has  Mr.  Black  exercised  a  strong  influence 
among  young  men  in 
Edinburgh.  They  have 
been  attracted  by  his 
personality,  and  he  has 
led  them  to  share  some 
of  his  enthusiasms.  He 
appeals  to  their  man- 
hood and  to  their  in- 
tellect ;  he  faces  and 
deals  with  those  doubts 
and  difficulties  which  so 
often  beset  young  men  ; 
and  he  leaves  them 
with  food  for  thought. 

In  personal  appear- 
ance Mr.  Black  still 
seems  even  younger  than 
he  is ;  indeed,  there 
are  times  when  his 
fresh,  happy  buoyancy 
give  him  an  almost 
boyish  look.  He  is  of 
medium  height,  and 
has  a  very  slight  figure. 
His  well-formed  head 
is  crowned  with  bushy, 
curly  black  hair.  He 
is  closely  shaven,  and 
h*is  pale,  intellectual  face 
is  lit  by  dark,  flashing 
eyes.  His  features  are 
singularly  mobile  and 
expressive.  He  has  a 
rich,  musical  voice  of 
great  power  and  flexi- 
bility, and  he  speaks 
very  clearly,  but  with  an 
unaffected  Scottish  accent.  In  his  action  his  quick,  nervous 
movements  indicate  his  temperament.  As  a  preacher  he 
shows  no  aiming  after  effect;  his  is  the  true  art  which  con- 
ceals art.  There  is  a  simplicity  in  all  he  says,  yet  his  sermons 
appeal  no  less  to  the  scholar  than  to  the  ignorant.  His 
discourses  display  culture,  but  it  is  not  the  culture  which  is 
obtrusive,  and  which  calls  loudly  upon  all  to  admire  the 
wonderful  cleverness  of  the  speaker.  It  is  that  true  culture 
which  is  part  of  the  man.  Mr.  Black  is  always  himself. 
I  have  said  that  at  one  time  doubts  were  expressed  as  to 
whether  he  would  be  able  to  follow  in  the  footsteps  of 
Dr.  Candlish,  Dr.  Dykes,  and  Dr.  Whyte.  In  one  resixict 
he  has  never  attempted  to  do  so.  While  he  displays 
no  objectionable  striving  after  singularity,  he  has  never 
attemi)ted  to  copy  any  one.  His  preaching  differs  in  many 
ways  from  that  of  his  predecessors  and  his  colleague.  He 
delivers  the  same  old   message,   but  in  a  different  form. 
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There  is  marked  originality  often  in  his  thoughts,  and  in 
his  manner  of  expre.ssing  himself.  He  treats  old  themes 
with  freshness,  and  gives  new  attractions  to  subjects  which 
some  would  say  were  worn  out  and  threadliare.  He  is  an 
optimist,  and  l\is  sympathetic,  sunny  nature  |KTvades  his 
discourses  with  life  and  hope.  Frequently  he  deals  with 
the  practical  problems  of  life,  and  while  he  never  fails  to 
emphasise  the  certainty  of  the  punishment  of  the  evil-doer, 
he  rather  loves  to  dwell  on  the  love  of  God,  on  the  hope  of 
eternal  life,  and  on  the  place  occupied  by  faith  and  love 
in  the  scheme  of  redemption. 

Mr.  Black's  industry  is  proved  by  the  fact  that,  notwith- 
standing the  demands  made  upon  him  by  such  a  congre- 
gation as  that  of  St. 
(leorge's,  as  well  as 
the  other  work  inse[)ar- 
ably  connected  with  the 
duties  of  a  minister  in 
a  large  city,  he  has 
found  time  for  literary 
labours.  He  is  a  fre- 
quent contributor  to 
magazines  and  journals, 
and  he  has  also,  as 
most  readers  are  aware, 
published  several 
volumes.  When  he  was 
in  Paisley  he  published 
a  book  of  sketches  and 
reflections,  entitled  "A 
Dream  of  Youth."  It 
was  a  sort  of  prose- 
poem,  and  set  forth 
ideals  of  life  for  a  young 
man.  It  ran  into  four 
editions,  but  it  is  now 
out  of  print,  and  is  not 
to  be  republished.  Its 
author  has  decreed  its 
death.  Obviously  a 
youthful  production,  it 
was  marked  by  imma- 
turity; but  it  says  some- 
thing for  Mr.  Black's 
strength  of  mind  that 
he  has  refused  to  give 
another  lease  of  life  to 
his  firstborn  in  litera- 
ture. His  second  book, 
"Friendship"  (Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stoughton),  was  published  after  he  came  to 
Edinburgh,  and  has  had  a  very  large  circulation  in  this 
country  and  still  larger  in  America.  Its  sale  on  the  other 
side  of  the  Atlantic  has  indeed  been  enormous,  and  Mr. 
Black's  name  is  now  familiar  all  over  the  United  States. 
Many  of  the  American  editions  are  wonderfully  beauti- 
ful ;  some  of  them  are  most  charming  specimens  of 
the  printer's  and  the  bookbinder's  arts.  In  this  country 
"  Friendship  "  is  now  running  in  its  eighth  edition.  It 
was  succeeded  by  a  volume  on  "  Work,"  which  is  now  in 
its  tenth  edition  (Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton).  Then 
in  1901  Mr.  Black  published  "Culture  and  Restraint'* 
(Messrs.  Hodder  &  Stoughton),  a  work  which  has  already 
reached  the  fourth  edition  in  this  country,  and  which  also, 
like  the  author's  other  works,  has  a  large  sale  in  America. 
It  has  been  said  of  this  volume  that  "  no  religious  Ixxjk  of 
recent  years  has  been  so  much  noticed  and  commended 
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alike  by  literary 
critics  and  Chris- 
tian writers  of  all 
churches."  Messrs. 
Hodder  &  Stough- 
ton  have  just  pub- 
lished still  another 
work  by  Mr.  Black, 
"  The  Practice  of 
Self-Culture."  Like 
all  the  author's 
books,  it  appeals, 
in  the  first  place, 
perhaps,  to  young 
men  ;  but  old  and 
young,  of  either 
sex,  will  read  it 
with  profit.  Mr. 
Black  frankly  ad- 
mits that  self- 
culture  is  not,  in 
itself,  a  complete 
ideal  for  human 
life ;  but,  he  con- 
tends, it  has  its 
place  as  a  necessary 
education  to  make 
man's  contribution 
to  the  world  worthy. 
The  volume  is  sure 
to  enhance  the  author's  already  high  reputation  in  this 
country  and  in  America.  Those  ,who  have  never  seen 
Mr.  Black,  and  who,  it  may  be,  never  will  see  him,  will 
find  much  of  his  personality  in  his  books.  For  in  these, 
as  in  the  pulpit,  he  gives  freely  of  himself. 

Two  years  after  coming  to  Edinburgh  Mr.  Black  took 
■  to  himself  a  life-partner.  He  was  married  in  the  summer 
of  1898  to  a  daughter  of  the  late  Mr.  Robert  Kerr,  Burn- 
brae,  Renfrewshire.  On  the  occasion  of  his  marriage  the 
congregation  of  Free  St.  George's,  by  way  of  furnishing 
the  manse,  presented  him  with  a  cheque  for  ^450.  The 
cheque  was  accompanied  by  a  piece  of  plate  bearing  a 
suitable  inscription.  Mr.  Black,  it  may  be  of  interest  to 
mention,  occupies  the  old  manse  of  Free  St.  George's 
Church,  in  Melville  Street. 

Although  a  busy  man,  the  junior  minister  of  Free  St. 
George's  has  still  some  little  time  left  for  recreation  as 
well  as  for  family  duties.  His 
favourite  recreation  is  cycling, 
and  during  the  summer  he 
is  a  familiar  figure  on  some 
of  the  roads  in  the  vicinity  of 
Edinburgh,  as  he  pedals  along 
on  his  bicycle,  with  bare  head 
and  locks  flying  in  the  breeze. 

Mr.  Black  has  just  re- 
turned from  a  visit  to  America, 
where  he  spent  three  months. 
He  went  there  as  a  delegate 
to  the  International  Congress 
of  Science  and  Art,  which 
was  held  in  St.  Louis,  in 
connection  with  the  Exhi- 
bition. The  gathering  was  a 
notable  one,  embracing  men 
of  distinction  from  all  parts  of 
the  world.     Papers  were  read 
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on  numerous  sub- 
jects, Mr.  Black's 
being  "  Religion." 
During  the  time  he 
was  in  America  he 
lectured  in  Phila- 
delphia and  several 
other  places,  but 
he  had  also  an 
enjoyable  holiday. 
Of  the  kindness 
with  which  he  was 
received  everywhere 
he  speaks  highly. 
Perhaps  the  one 
fly  in  the  ointment 
was  the  interviewer. 
Mr.  Black  has  a 
horror  of  interview- 
ing, and  he  did  his 
utmost  to  repel  the 
advances  made  to 
him,  but  the  refusal 
of  an  interview 
never  prevented  an 
account  of  it  from 
appearing.  The 
interviewer  "got 
there  "  somehow. 
The  judgment 
of  the  House  of  Lords  in  the  Church  case  was  given  while 
Mr.  Black  was  in  America.  He  told  in  the  British  JVcekly 
the  other  day  how  he  felt  when  he  read  the  report,  and 
what  Americans  thought  of  it.  American  sympathy  he 
found  to  be  entirely  with  the  United  Free  Church. 

Although  Mr.  Black  as  a  preacher  and  as  a  writer 
"  arrived  "  early,  there  is,  as  I  have  already  observed,  no 
room  for  doubting  he  has  come  to  stay.  The  past  nine 
years  have  witnessed  a  marked  development  of  his  powers, 
and  there  is  reason  to  believe  that  even  yet  they  have  not 
reached  their  highest.  Along  with  brilliant  fulfilment  there 
is  a  promise  of  still  better  to  come.  He  is  too  young  fo 
"place."  Great  things  may  yet  be  expected  of  the  man 
who  in  his  thirty-seventh  year  has  attained  the  eminent 
position  won  by  the  Rev.  Hugh  Black  as  a  thinker,  a 
preacher,  and  a  writer. 

A.  Irf.land  Roisertson. 
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■  T  T  E  was  waiting  in  the  shabby  little  sitting-room  for  the 
H  1  X  doctor  to  come  down,  waiting  impatiently  for  the 
H  hoped-for  reprieve.  The  doctor  came  down  — no  reprieve. 
W  "  She  must  go  at  once— this  week  ;  another  fortnight  of 

our  damp  climate  and— well,  you  need  not  send  for  me  any 
more." 

The  gig  drove  from  the  door.  He  had  expected  it,  had 
been  trying  to  prepare  himself  for  it  and  for  all  it  would 
involve,  and  had  hoped  against  hope.  Not  that  he  was 
unwilling  for  her  to  go ;  he  would  joyously  have  parted 
with  very  much  more  than  this,  had  he  posseseed  more,  to 
buy  one  breath  of  Davos  air  for  that  fragile  little  form 
whose  haunting  cough  came  sounding  that  moment  from 
the  room  above — his  wife  of  scarce  two  years.  But  Davos 
meant  not  only  lUng-restoring  air,  it  meant  money.  Where 
was  the  money  to  come  from  ?  He  knew  where  it  rnus/ 
come  from  ;  there  was  only  one  'place — the  till  of  the 
secondhand  bookseller,  and  he  nerved  himself  for  the 
wrench.  He  was  not  selfish.  Life  was  more  than  literature, 
he  knew,  a  thousand  times  more,  especially  //i<i/  life.  But 
he  had  hoped — they  had  taken  .so  long  to  collect — that  the 
sacrifice  would  not  be  necessary,  and,  above  all,  that  the 
long,  long  awaited,  long  despaired-of  letter,  with  the  post- 
mark of  the  far-distant  metropolis,  would  even  yet  arrive. 
But  it  had  not  arrived  ;  so  the  battle  should  be  fought  out 
— ay,  and  won  too — that  night. 

Three  hours  later  he  crept  into  the  room  overhead,  where 
all  was  in  quiet  readiness  for  the  night — the  gas  lowered, 
the  fire  made  up,  the  soda-siphon  to  hand  on  the  little 
table. 

"  Has  it  come  ?  "  The  attenuated  arms  were  held  out 
to  greet  him. 

A  moment  he  meditated  his  reply.  Her  "  it"  had  not 
come,  but  A/s  had — his  resolution ;  so  he  replied  un- 
sinningly,  "  Yes,  /V  has  come ;  it  came  as  the  doctor  left. 
We  shall  be  among  the  snow  mountains  on  Saturday. 
Now  try  to  go  to  sleep,  there's  a  love." 

He  closed  the  door  gently,  for  the  transparent  lids  were 
already  down,  and  entered  the  little  room  on  the  same 
landing.  There  was  a  tiny  fire,  a  lighted  reading-lamp  on 
the  table,  and  beneath  it  an  opened  letter. 

"  We  shall  have  pleasure  in  giving  you  forty  pounds  for 
your  library,  provided  that  they  reach  us  in  good  condition. 
Please  pack  the  books  carefully."  Forty  pounds  !  They 
,  had  cost  over  a  hundred  and  forty  !  "  Pack  carefully  !  " 
Did  they  think  he  was  going  to  despatch  his  beloved 
Wordsworth  in  a  soap-box,  and  wrap  up  Dt  Quincey  in 
a  bit  of  sugar-paper !  \Vhat  insolence  !  He  was  a  book- 
lover — and  a  young  minister.  Around  him,  on  the  un- 
pretentious shelves  with  their  neat  leather  edging,  was 
ranged  the  precious  harvest  of  the  ten  previous  years  of 
economical  husbandry.  What  care  had  been  bestowed 
upon  their  selection  !  What  sacrifice — of  boots  and  coats 
— had  been  endured  for  their  purchase !  Remembering 
that  even  books  have  feelings  and  love  congenial  society, 
how  lovingly  they  had  been  arranged  according  to  subjects, 
with  even  an  eye  to  harmony  of  colour  and  size  !  True, 
Swinburne  stood  next  to  Tennyson,  but  they  belonged  to 
the  same  "  edition " ;  and  Lotze  and  Spencer,  though 
differing  in  their  estimate  of  the  "  Absolute,"  were  never- 
theless both  philosophers  of  "realism,"  were  they  not? 
But  they  must  all  go— go  to  a  brutal  secondhand  shop,  to 
be  parted  from  their  master,  and  to  be  bleached  in  a  vulgar 
window,  and  pulled  down  and  examined  by  foreign,  idle 
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hands  !  Would  he  could  at  lea.st  make  the  restriction,  like 
the  slave  family  in  the  market-place,  that  they  must  l)c 
sold  all  together  or  not  sold  at  all ! 

"  Oh,  my  treasures  !  I  cannot  part  with  you  - 1  really 
cannot!  What  shall  I  do  when  1  come  here  morning 
after  morning  and  find  your  places  empty?" 

He  went  to  the  nearest  shelf  and  slowly  drew  his  hand 
along  the  titled  ranks— paternally,  as  a  father  strokes  the 
sunny  head  of  his  little  son.  Then  he  gently  took  out 
a  volume  with  a  soft  dove  coloured  binding,  and,  looking 
at  the  gap  thus  made  in  the  line,  thought  of  Lamb's  simile 
of  a  lost  tooth.  Soon— to-morrow— all  the  shelves  would 
l>e  as  gaping,  toothless  gums.  He  turned  to  the  fly-leaf  of 
the  book  in  his  hand  : 

To  Mv  Friend  


Fkcm  the  Author,  Charles  Kingsley 

"That  shall  never  go!  I  couldn't  do  without  it — no, 
nor  yet  without  the  whole  twelve  volumes.  Dear  old 
Kingsley  !  I  could  never  find  it  in  my  heart  to  sell  you  ; 
and  I  was  so  lucky  to  pick  up  the  one  with  your  auto- 
graph in." 

The  sound  of  a  fitful  cough  came  upon  the  still  air. 

"  Yes,  you  shall  go— must  go  !  You  would  say  so  your- 
self, I  know.     '  Quit  you  like  a  man  ;  be  strong.' " 

In  the  centre  of  the  little  study,  upon  the  floor,  stood  a 
large,  strong  box,  with  a  pile  of  newspapers  at  the  side 
The  box  was  to  convey  his  treasures  to  their  new  owner 
and  the  newspapers  and  the  roll  of  soft  white  tissue  were  to 
be  their  shroud. 

"  I  must  get  to  work  ;  it  must  be  packed  by  morning — 
the  railway  man  will  be  here  at  nine." 

He  threw  off  his  coat,  took  the  clean,  soft  duster  and 
approached  the  shelves  to  make  the  first  onslaught.  With 
Spartan  resolution  he  seized  a  set  of  Coleridges--the  old 
pink  edition  which  he  had  been  three  years  in  building  up. 
Tenderly  he  wound  the  paf)er  around  them,  and  saw  the 
familiar  titles,  "  Table  Talk,"  "  Biographia  Literaria,"  "The 
Friend,"  vanish  into  the  dark  hold  of  the  box.  Then  he 
jumped  from  his  knees  and  took  in  his  arms  a  long  line  of 
the  Everslcy  series — John  Morley,  Emerson,  and,  dearer 
than  all,  the  essays  of  R.  H.  Hutton.  Must  they  go  too? 
What  an  intellectual  awakening  Emerson  had  been  to  him 
when  first  he  had  read  him  in  the  vanished  college  days  I 
How  proud  he  had  been,  too,  when  that  "good  "  apfwint- 
nient  for  anniversary  services  had  come  to  him,  and  en- 
abled him,  on  his  way  back  on  the  Monday  morning,  to  buy 
a  whole  set  of  Huttons  !     Into  the  box  they  went. 

Hardly  a  book  was  dusted  and  wrapped  up  but  had 
some  gentle  protest  to  raise  against  its  eviction.  It  was  a 
rare  book ;  a  book  with  a  friend's  autograph  on  the  fly-leaf; 
it  was  associated  with  the  dawn  of  a  new  idea,  a  fresh 
purpose.  Why  were  they  being  disturbed  and  driven  from 
home  like  this  ?  Surely  the  "  three  years  "  were  not  over 
again,  and  their  presence  required  in  a  new  "  circuit  "  ? 

The  heart-breaking  work  went  forward  ;  and,  while  the 
shelves  weie  being  gradually  depopulated,  the  ever-hungry 
box  cried  out  for  more." 

But  a  terrible  struggle  was  near.  The  left-hand  side  of 
the  study  wall  was  now  bare,  and  the  young  man  approached 
a  little  fancy  shelf  which  was  fastened  near  to  his  writing- 
table.  It  was  Wordsworth's  "special  shelf."  First  came 
"  Dove  Cottage,"  bound  in  beautiful  parchment.  It  had  been 
bought  in  Grasmere  in  the  days  when  first  the  spell  of  the 
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great  Lake  poet  had  been  laid  upon  him.  Inside  was  a 
letter  from  Stopford  Brooke,  the  author,  acknowledging 
the  receipt  of  the  two  shillings  and  sixpence  which  he  had 
spared  for  the  "Wordsworth  Memorial  Fund."  There,  too, 
was  gummed  in  the  lists  of  his  fellow-subscribers,  his  own 
name  by  the  side  of  Lord  Tennyson's  and  Dr.  Martineau's 
and  Sir  John  Lubbock's.  Surely  that  need  not  go  !  Yet 
he  had  put  it  down  on  the  list  submitted  to  the  Birmingham 
second-hand  man. 

Next  to  it  stood  a  somewhat  dumpy  but  sumptuously 
apparelled  volume,  the  sight  of  which  raised  a  memory 
which  wasted  nearly  half  an  hour  of  the  packer's  precious 
time. 

The  study  Walls  suddenly  faded,  and  their  place  was 
taken  by  a  long  and  ancient  street,  ■which  had  once  echoed 
to  the  passing  step  of  the  great  prophet  of  Florence.  On 
the  right-hand  side,  with  overhanging  roof,  was  a  shop 
whose  window  was  thronged  with  white  leather-bound 
classics  and  deep-stained  prints.  At  this  window  he  had 
once  stood  when,  after  three  years  of  saving,  he  had 
amassed  the  gigantic  fortune  of  fourteen  pounds,  which 
had  brought  ten  days  in  Italy  within  his  hungry  reach. 
Here  he  had  indulged  in  the  solitary  extravagance  of  these 
ten  days,  and  had  brought  home  the  sumptuous  "  Romola  " 
from  the  window  in  the  long  street. 

Must  "  Romola  "  go  ?  A  wave  of  rebellion  swept  over 
him,  and  lodged  a  wild  hope  in  his  mind.  What  if  he  weeded 
out  just  the  books — the  very  few — which  he  absolutely 
could  not  spare,  and  offered  the  rest  to  the  Birmingham 
man ;  would  they  realise  enough  ?  The  letter,  too,  might 
come  at  the  eleventh  hour,  or,  at  least,  before  the  hotel 
bills  at  Davos  would  have  to  be  paid. 

He  flung  himself  down  by  the  side  of  the  half-filled  box 
and  lifted  the  last  layer  of  paper.  There  they  lay,  cramped 
like  excursionists,  with  no  room  even  to  exert  their  wonted 
influence.     Now,  which  could  he  not  do  without  ?     ' 

In  ten  minutes  the  box  was  empty. 

He  bent  his  head  to  listen— she  was  calling  his  name. 

"Just  a  little  draught  of  soda-water,  darling.  I  am  so 
sorry  to  disturb  you,  but  I  feel  choked  in  this  air.  There  ! 
thank  you.  Oh,  that  is  lovely  !  Shall  we  really  see  the 
white  mountains  on  Saturday  ?  " 

He  lowered  the  gas,  and  went  back. 

One  by  o.ne  he  replaced  his  "  masters  "  in  the  box,  and 
filled  it  this  time  to  the  top.  Then,  taking  a  last  look  at 
the  faces — no,  the  bindings — which  he  had  known  and 
loved  so  well  and  so  long,  he  screwed  down  the  lid. 

"  My  house  is  left  unto  me  desolate,"  he  said. 

That  night,  as  he  sat  in  the  chair  by  the  fire  in  his  sick 
wife's  room,  he  had  a  dream.  They  were  climbing  among 
the  glistening  white  mountains — she  and  he — and  above 
them  Was  the  high   blue   sky.     The  step  beside  him  was 


firm,  as  firm  as  his  own,  and  the  breaths  were  deep  and 
strong.  But  it  was  only  a  dream,  for  in  his  hand  was 
"  Romola,"  and  he  was  reading  to  her  out  of  the  gold-and- 
white  book;  only  a  dream,  because  in  reality  it  was  lying 
beneath  the  stout  deal  lid  in  the  book-box  on  the  study 
floor. 

Morning  came,  and  at  nine  o'clock  the  big  form  of  the 
railway  man  appaared  at  the  door. 

"Go  and  talk  to  her  a  moment,"  he  whispered  to  a 
friend  who  came  to  inquire.  "  I  don't  want  her  to  hear  the 
sound  of  the  box  being  carried  down  the  stairs." 

His  face  was  pale,  but,  being  a  dreamer,  his  mind  was 
busy,  even  at  that  farewell  hour,  with  stories  and  romances 
which  he  had  read  :  how  that,  when  the  victim  was  even  on 
the  very  scaffold,  the  horseman  had  dashed  through  the 
crowd,  waving  on  high  the  reprieve. 

They  carried  the  box  carefully  round  the  bend  in  the 
awkward  little  staircase,  and  down  to  the  street  door.  Then 
they  paused  to  take  breath. 

"  Books  is  wonderful  'eavy,  sir — wonderful  'eavy  ;  nobody 
wouldn't  think." 

No  horseman's  shout  was  heard  in  the  street ;  there  was 
only  a  greengrocer  and  his  cart,  and — a  postman. 

"  Now,  lift  up  your  end,  sir ;  there  !  Now  it'll  ride  all 
right." 

They  went  into  the  little  shabby  sitting-room  to  sign  the 
consignment  paper,  and  the  little  servant-maid  placed  a 
letter  on  the  table. 

"  Good-morning,  sir."  The  drayman  touched  his  hat 
and  left,  remarking  to  himself:  "  He  might  'a  been  sending 
away  a  box  o'  silver  things  and  that,  by  the  fuss  'e  makes, 
'stead  of  only  books." 

He  was  just  sorting  his  reins,  when  a  wild  shout  made 
him  look  round. 

"Take  that  box  down.     Bring  it  back :  it's  not  to  go." 

The  man  sulkily  obeyed. 

In  the  room  above  the  young  minister  was  kneeling  at 
the  bed-side. 

"  My  darling,  //  has  come.  I  never  thought  they  would 
accept  them.  I  could  write  them  much  better  now,  I  feel 
sure.  And  fancy  !  Why,  they  have  given  me  double  what 
they  were  worth." 


Saturday  found  them  at  Davos,  and  found  the  Huttons 
and  the  Kingsleys  back  upon  their  shelves.  A  month  later 
they  climbed  together  the  white  mountains,  and  her  step 
was  firm  ;  and  as  they  climbed  he  took  from  his  pocket 
the  "  Romola "  in  white  and  gold,  and  told  her  of  his 
valedictory  service  in  his  study  over  the  books  that  did 
not  go. 


The  Influence  of  the  Ps.\lms.— There  are  some 
portions  of  the  Bible  which  we  can  only  read  occasionally. 
There  are  whole  books  in  the  Bible  which  do  not  give  up  their 
secret  and  mystery  to  us  in  every  mental  mood  and  every  social 
condition.  .  .  .  Only  the  man  whose  heart  has  been  broken 
on  account  of  sin,  who  has  seen  its  sinfulness,  felt  its  plague, 
known  it  in  all  its  abominableness,  and  tested  his  own  help- 
lessness in  the  matter,  can  read  with  right  emphasis  the 
penitential  Psalm.  He  may  punctuate  it  with  sobs,  he  may 
interrupt  his  reading  with  tears  and  chokings,  but  it  will  be 
fine  reading.  There  will  be  an  unction  in  the  broken  rhetoric 
which  cannot  be  acquired  in  the  schools.  The  prosperous 
man -who  has  never  had  a  day's  real  sorrow  in  his  life  ;  who 
lives  in  the  temple  of  prosperity  and  in  the  home  of  ease  ; 
whose  water  is  daily  turned  into  wine  ;  who  touches  dust  and 


it  becomes  fine  gold  ;  who  makes  every  bargain  a  success  — 
cannot  read  the  twenty-second  Psalm,  cannot  understand  the 
twenty-third  Psalm,  does  not  know  the  meaning  of  the  four- 
teenth chapter  of  John.  He  calls  such  psalms  and  chapters 
sentimental,  soft,  wanting  in  practicalness  ;  he  thinks  he  can 
find  something  better  in  other  literature.  But  let  him  be 
broken  on  the  Cross  ;  let  him  just  sse  once  into  the  valley 
of  the  shadow  of  death  ;  let  him  once  know  the  meaning  of 
the  sandy  wilderness,  and  the  rocky  desert,  and  the  place 
where  there  are  no  pools  of  water ;  then  let  the  Psalms  be 
read  in  his  hearing,  and  he  will  say,  "  This  is  the  music  I 
love,  this  is  the  voice  I  needed,  this  is  the  tender  strain  : 
read  on  for  ever ;  for  there  is  comfort  in  every  tone,  there 
is  inspiration  in  every  word  ;  this  is  the  Balm  of  Gilead, 
this  is  as  my  Father's  house." 
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Phillips  Brooks:    An  Appreciation 


BY  W.  SCOTT  KING 

IT  would  be  a  wrong  immeasurable  to  dare  to  condense  Brooks  laid  his 
the  biography  of  any  single  human  being  into  the 
literal  answer  to  the  question,  Who  was  he?  To  ask  for 
such  information  is,  as  a  rule,  to  inquire  for  the  least 
essential,  not  to  say  the  most  misleading,  of  facts.  Certainly 
some  men  would  fare  less  tragically  than  others  under  such 
treatment.  Mr.  Charles  Peace  could  hardly  complain  if 
he  is  remembered  as 


a  burglar  who  was 
hanged,  and  of  Sir 
Lewis  Morris  it  is 
doubtless  quite  enough 
■to  know  that  he  is  a 
writer  of  Tennysonian 
verse.  But  tears  of 
blood  are  not  sufficient 
to  shed  for  very 
humiliation's  sake  if 
Gladstone  should  ever 
■come  to  be  known 
•as  merely  a  Liberal 
Prime  Minister  under 
Victoria,  and  Phillips 
Brooks  as  an  American 
Episcopal  clergyman. 
But  now  the  opposite 
peril  invades,  the 
danger  of  doing  the 
injustice  of  overstate- 
ment,  the  danger  that 
Professor  Allen,  of 
Cambridge,  U.S. A., fell 
a  wallowing  victim  to 
when  he  gave  us,  four 
years  ago,  his  well-fed 
biography  of  Bishop 
Phillips  Brooks,  run- 
ning to  sixteen  hundred 
pages.  It  is  quite 
credible  that  to  many 
these  two  stupendous 
volumes  were  not  one 
inch  too  stupendous, 
for  the  number  of 
those,  primarily  minis- 
ters, in  all  Churches 
of  the  civilised  world 
who  not  oply  love 
Phillips     Brooks    and 

admire  him,  but  who  think  Brooks,  and  talk  Brooks,  and 
preach  Brooks,  and  have  their  movement  and  being  in 
the  substance  and  modes  of  Brooks's  thoughts,  is  a  daily 
growing  army.  But  to  many  it  seemed  better  that  he 
should  have  been  let  alone  a  little  more,  alone  to  exercise 
his  intellectual  dominance  and  spiritual  mastery,  to  wield 
without  biographer's  intrusive  comment  the  gold-headed 
sledge-hammer  of  his  unapproachable  eloquence  and  con- 
quering personality.  It  is  the  old  remonstrance — Praise 
him  less,  and  we  will  admire  the  more.  But  still  one's 
sympathies  go  out  towards  the  biographer,  for  the  safe 
and  happy  mean  is  liable  to  sound  cold  and  false  when 
one's  heart   is   involved,  and  without   controversy  Phillips 


From  Mrs.   Whitman's  Portrait 
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arresting  grip  on  the  whole  heart  of 
America  and  on  countless  English  hearts  no  less.  And 
further,  c\'en  the  restrained  language  of  the  safe  and  happy 
mean,  in  the  case  of  Phillips  Brooks,  will  appear  to  those 
who  are  strangers  to  him  as  the  words  of  Transatlantic 
hyperbole.  For  what  is  the  simple  truth  of  the  matter? 
This,    that    in   intellectual    force  and   moral   strength,   in 

equipment  of  mental 
culture  and  travelled 
knowledge  of  men  and 
the  world,  in  inter- 
denominational popu- 
larity and  national 
authority  and  influ- 
ence, Phillips  Brooks 
had  no  rival  among 
the  preachers  of  his 
generation.  When 
Russell  Lowell  wrote, 
"I  am  proud  of  our 
Bishop,"  he  spoke  for 
every  sincere  heart  in 
the  United  Sutes,  for 
for  twenty  years  prior 
to  his  death  Brooks 
had  not  a  congregation 
but  a  nation  for  an 
audience.  And  when 
Canon  Duckworth, 
preaching  in  West- 
minster Abbey,  called 
him  "that  true  king 
of  men,"  and  added, 
"  No  more  signal  ex- 
ample has  this  genera- 
tion seen  of  that  deep, 
comprehensive  work 
which  the  Holy  Spirit 
accomplishes  when  He 
takes  possession  of  the 
7i<hok  man,"  England 
was  worthily  giving 
back  across  the  waters 
her  unanimous  verdict. 
The  simplest  pos- 
sible scheme  into 
which  the  poor  words 
of  this  brief  apprecia- 
tion of  Phillips  Brooks 
can  fall  is  the  threefold  one  of  his  life,  his  preaching,  and 
his  personality.  In  external  eventfulness  his  life  was  not 
conspicuous.  He  was  born  in  Boston  in  the  year  1835. 
Channing  was  just  at  the  height  of  his  fame,  Kmerson 
had  resigned  his  pulpit  in  the  city  three  years  before,  two 
years  later  Theodore  I'arker  was  ordained  there,  and  four 
years  after  Hawthorne  came  to  the  Customs  House.  From 
the  tolerant  humanitj  of  his  father  he  inherited  that 
passionate  interest  in  the  world  which  so  distinguished  him 
in  later  years,  and  his  enthusiastic  adherence  to  the  gospel 
of  the  secular  life.  From  his  mother  came  intensity  of 
feeling  and  the  emotionalism  of  spiritual  piety  which  served 
to  temper  with  tender  loveliness  his  otherwise  overwhelming 
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intellectuality.  When  four  years  of  age,  at  his  mother's 
wish,  the  family  transferred  themselves  from  the  Unitarian 
communion  to  that  of  the  Episcopal,  or  Anglican,  Church, 
on  account  of  the  former's  growing  rationalism.  After 
leaving  Harvard  at  the  age  of 
twenty  came  an  event,  small 
indeed  as  it  appears  to  us,  but 
deserving  of  mention  because 
it  stands  alone  in  a  career  of 
otherwise  unchecked  triumph. 
Phillips  Brooks  became  a 
teacher  in  the  Boston  Latin 
School,  and  was  dismissed  as 
an  absolute  failure.  That  he 
who  possessed  in  after  years  a 
perfect  genius  for  instruction, 
and  who  was  a  born  teacher 
of  rnen  or  nothing,  should  have 
known  such  an  experience  is 
a  puzzle  that  must  be  handed 
over  to  his  biographer  for 
elucidation.  Yet  certain  it  is 
that  once,  but  only  once,  did 
the  future  preacher  of  that 
gospel  of  "faithful  failure,"  so 
dear  to  Robert  Louis  Stevenson, 
look  for  himself  into  the  hope- 
less eyes  of  that  familiar  spectre. 
The  following  year  he  entered 
the  theological  seminary  in 
Virginia.  Memorable  were  the 
three  years  here  for  two  things 

—his  voracious  consumption  of  everything  that  was  entitled 
to  be  called  a  book,  and  for  his  conversion.  Phillips 
Brooks's  conversion  deserves  the  deepest  study,  for  in 
its  essential  features  it  is  the  representative  process  of  the 
nineteenth  century.  In  the  souls  of  great  men  the  charac- 
teristic issues  of  their  age  come  to  a  focus.  His  problem 
was  this :  his  heart  was  with  this  rich,  attractive  human  life 
in  all  its  endless  wealth  and  multiplicity.  He  loved  it  all, 
and  for  him  conversion  must  mean  not  abandonment,  but 
reconciliation  and  appropriation  in  some  deeper  way.  His 
struggle  was  deep  and  prolonged,  primarily  a  moral  and  not 
an  intellectual  or  emotional  one.  Li  bringing  all  things 
under  the  captivity  of  Christ  he  feared  he  might  lose  some- 
thing. Already  that  powerful  will  within  him,  which  was 
soon  to  issue  in  such  heroic  self-determination,  was  gathering 
steel  up  into  itself,  and  telling  him  that  he  must  be  the  man 
he  was  made  to  be,  come  what  might.  And  so  his  conversion 
resolved  itself  into  a  synthesis  of  all  things  excellent,  true, 
and  strong  under  the  lordship  of  Christ,  and  an  absolute 
surrender  or  identification  of  his  will  with  the  will  of  God. 


His  first  church  was  the  Church  of  the  Advent,  in 
Philadelphia,  from  which  he  moved  in  a  little  while  to 
Holy  Trinity,  in  the  same  city.  It  was  while  here  that 
the  most  fashioning  external  event  of  his  life  occurred — the 
great  Civil  War.  That  great  baptism  of  blood  gave  both 
to  the  mighty  Republic  and  to  Phillips  Brooks  the  touch 
of  heroic  completeness.  In  a  sense,  the  war  gave  him 
his  opportunity —  an  adequate  occasion  for  revealing  the 
greatness  that  was  in  him.  He  was  roused  by  it  to  the 
loftiest  pitch  of  enthusiasm  ;  he  became  its  representative  and 
mouthpiece  to  the  city  of  Philadelphia;  till  finally  he  spoke 
to  the  country  at  large  in  a  way  to  be  compared  for  its 
effectiveness  with  the  speecii  of  his  hero  Lincoln  at  the 
battlefield  of  Cettysburg.  And  it  may  be  also  said,  that 
to  him  will  for  all  time  belong  the  peerless  renown  and 
honour  of  having  by  his  exhaustless  eloquence  and  argu 
ments  shamed  the  Christian  Churches  out  of  the  unutterable 
infamy  of  their  attitude  towards  the  emancipation  of  the 


coloured   races.     Among 
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welcome.  He  preached 
.American  to  do  so),  for 
met   and    visited    in    their 


the  forces  which  combined  to- 
mould  his  character  a  foremost 
place  must  be  assigned  to  the 
character  and  career  of  the 
great  martyr  of  the  Civil  War. 
His  deep  faith  in  humanity 
was  quickened  into  consuming 
life  by  the  conviction  that  in 
Abraham  Lincoln  he  had  seen 
and  known  a  man  who  would 
stand  on  the  heights  of  human 
greatness.  And  so  with  Crom- 
well and  Luther  the  inspiring 
triumvirate  of  his  great  heart 
was  complete.  In  1869,  at  the 
age  of  thirty-three,  he  accepted 
the  call  to  Trinity  Church, 
Ijoston,  which  he  held  for 
twenty-four  years,  and  relin- 
quished only  to  become  Bishop 
of  Massachusetts  a  year  before 
he  died.  The  last  touch  to 
the  picture  of  his  outward  life 
is  furnished  by  two  words  which 
all  who  know  him  at  all  know 
meant  so  much  to  him — friend- 
ship and  travel.  Repeatedly 
tie  crossed  to  our  shores,  and 
no  American  was  ever  more 
before  the  Queen  (the  first 
his  friend  Dean  Farrar,  and 
homes    Tennyson,    Gladstone, 


Browning,  Bryce,  Lord  and  Lady  Aberdeen — in  fact,  every 
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PHILLIPS     BROOKS,     IN    HIS 
JUNIOR  YEAR  AT  HARVARD 


great  per- 
sonage in 
art  and  let- 
ters.science, 
politics,  and 
theology. 
He  also 
visited  the 
chief  cities 
of  Europe, 
and  Pales- 
tine, India, 
and  Japan. 
Was  it  any 
wonder  that 
"the  world" 
was  so  often 
on  his  lips, 
and  that 
friendship 
should  play 
so   dynamic 


and    illustrative    a   part    in    all    his 
teaching  ? 

As  a  sort  of  postscript  to  the 
story  of  his  life,  it  may  be  men- 
tioned that  Phillips  Brooks,  the 
notorious  hungerer  for  experience, 
never  married.  Not  that  he  had  any 
genius  for  celibacy,  as  he  smilingly 
used  to  affirm,  and  in  the  closing 
years  of  his  socially  abundant  but 
domestically  lonely  life  he  would 
•wistfully  admit  that  he  had  missed 
life's  crown.  Had  he  married,  he 
once  banteringly  declared,  his  wife 
must  have  been  small,  beautiful, 
and  must  not  know  too  much. 

Turning  now  to  his  preaching, 
one  enters  the  most  exhilarating  of 
atmospheres.  All  is  vital,  all  is 
optimistic.  All  the  great  vibrant 
human  words  ring  here — humanity, 
truth,  liberty.  His  definition  of 
preaching  is  classic— can  there  be  another? — The  com- 
munication of  truth  through  the  medium  of  personality. 
And  it  seems  safe  to  add  that  there  has  never  been  a 
preacher  who  was  a  more  perfect  embodiment  of  the 
definition.  In  this  he  found  the  key  to  the  Incarnation, 
and  it  was  the  aspiration  of  his  life,  he  often  confessed, 
to  preach  a  great  sermon  on  the  Incarnation.  Salvation 
was  brought  about,  he  believed,  by  the  wondrous  impact 
of  personality— Christ's  personality.  Men  and  women 
•were  redeemed  by  the  contagion  of  radiant  truths,  burn- 
ing emancipating  ideas,  blood-veined  convictions.  To 
this  it  may,  and  indeed  often  was,  objected  that  it  makes 
redemption  a  process  of  thinking — salvation  by  thinking,  in 
fact.  But  many  things  have  to  be  taken  up  into  remem- 
brance and  consideration  before  such  a  judgment  can  l)e 
allowed.  Whatever  literalists  and  ail  the  noisome  brood  of 
heresy  spies  may  say  to  the  contrary,  Phillips  Brooks  was 
an  Evangelical,  if  the  word  is  worth  retaining  at  all.  Christ 
was  to  him  the  sum,  the  goal,  the  ideal  of  the  human  race. 
In  Him  man  saw  himself  as  his  Father  willed  him  to  be. 
i'hrough  His  death  He  entered  by  the  door  of  the  obedient 


will  into  the  human  heart,  and  carried  the  manhood  He 
found  there  up  into  a  kindred  sonship  to  Hi»  own.  As  an 
illuminating  sidelight  on  this  matter,  it  must  be  recalled 
that,  in  spite  of  the  splendid  thinking  of  hi.i  sermons,  if  it 
is  desired  to  put  it  so,  Phillips  Brooks  had  no  niorc  adoring 
listeners  and  hearers  than  the  coloured  people  of  the 
emancipation,  and  the  sick  and  troubled  and  especially 
the  poor  of  his  parish.  And  no  man  has  ever  yet  won  the 
heart  of  the  negro  and  the  pauper  who  has  not  a  gospel 
indeed— a  gospel  of  atoning  mercy  and  love.  Another  fact 
must  also  be  permitted  its  weight,  a  fact  illustrated  a 
hundred  times  in  the  course  of  that  wonderful  ministry  at 
Trinity  Church— the  Iwundless  emotional  effect  of  his  in- 
tellectual preaching.  There  was  no  sensuous  appeal  either 
of  imagery  or  cadence,  yet  the  excitement  and  passion  of 
spiritual  yearning,  joy,  and  shame  threatened  at  times  to 

pass  beyond  all  control.     In  reading  his  sermons  to-day 

and  there  are  only  two  men  to  go  to  in  the  century  to  find 
anything  to  compare  for  a  moment  with  them,  Martineau 
and  Newman — in  reading  these  sermons  tOKlay  their  appeal 
might  seem  to  be  a  limited  one— limited,  that  is,  to  minds 
susceptible  to  ideas.  Yet  when  they  were  delivered  they 
found  hearers  of  every  age  and  type. 
The  scholar  heard  him  and  said, 
"He  is  of  us  ";  the  battered  and  the 
broken-hearted  heard  him  and  said, 
"  He  is  of  us  " ;  and,  above  all,  the 
little  children  heard  him  and  shouted 
in  rapturous  chorus,  "  He  is  one  of 
us."  And  so  he  was — he  belonged 
to  them  all,  and  especially  to  each. 

There  are  three  reflections  re- 
maining on  this  matter  of  his 
preaching  which  for  lack  of  space 
must  stand  unillustrated  and  un- 
defended, though  how  much  might 
be  said  of  each !  First,  we  miss 
in  Phillips  Brooks's  preaching  that 
note  of  personal  unrest,  that  ground- 
tone  of  wistfulnesF,  that  taint  of 
despair  with  which  we  modern 
children  are  but  too  familiar,  not  lo 
say  have  come  to  expect  and  even 
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d  e  m  a  n  d . 
Second, 
truth  was  to 
him  always 
a  thing  of 
prac t  ical 
eff'ecti  ve- 
ness,  and  to 
be  judged 
by  its  ability 
to  be  swiftly 
carried  over 
by  the  exe- 
cutive will 
into  the 
domain  of 
cha  racter 
and  con- 
duct. Con- 
sequently 
he    always 
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spoke  of  dogma  in  the  terms  of  life,  and  doing  so  was 
exposed  to  the  charge  of  heterodoxy  by  those  who  later 
opposed  his  elevation  to  the  bishopric  on  the  ground 
that  he  preached  funeral  sermons  on  the  deaths  of  Freeman 
Clarke  and  Ward  Beecher  and  took  part  in  the  recognition 
service  of  Dr.  Lyman  Abbott.  Thirdly,  he  had  the 
enviable  good  fortune  to  belong  to  the  heroic  days 
of  the  pulpit,  when  congregations  were  content  to 
let  their  pastors  preach  and  visit  the  poor  and  sick, 
and  allowed  them  time  to  do  so.  In  his  later  years 
he  deplored,  as  well  he  might,  the  growing  tendency 
to  multiply  organisations  and  complicate  pastoral 
machinery,  and  sadly  foresaw  the  dawn  of  the  day 
when  the  voice  of  the  prophet  would  be  drowned 
by  the  smart  imperatives  of  the  organising  secretary. 
Perhaps,  therefore,  he  was  happy  even  in  this, 
that  he  died  before  the  advent  of  the  pigmy  age 
and  the  deluge  of  things  "  bright,  pleasant,  and 
brotherly."  Of  his  unremitting  activities,  his  real 
gift  of  poetry,  the  joyous  child-nature  in  him,  his 
mighty  love  of  man,  his  canonisation  by  the  whole 
nation  when  he  was  created  bishop,  and  of  his 
marvellous  modesty,  there  is  no  space  left  to  speak. 
A  complete  story  could  be  written  of  each,  and  not 
the  least  charming  would  be  that  which  gathered 
into  a  brilliant  sheaf  his  sparkling  retorts  and  social 
sayings.  "  Why  is  it,"  said  a  friend  to  him  once, 
"that  Atheists  often  lead  such  moral  lives?"  "They 
have  to,"  Brooks  answered;  "they  have  no  Gad 
to  forgive  them  if  they  don't."  But  perhaps  his 
best-known  saying  was  that  Newman,  whom,  though 
he  admired,  he  considered  "  after  all  had  a  second- 
class  mind,"  made  the  mistake  of  thinking  that  God 
was  the  great  "  I  was  "  rather  than  the  great  "  I 
am."  Countless  stories  are  told  of  his  passion  for 
children  and  of  the  adoring  love  in  which  he  was 
held  by  the  poor  and  the  distressed.  America, 
who  loved  to  call  him  the  Shakespeare  of  the 
pulpit,  gave  birth  to  a  humorous  rhyme  in  which 
old  Dame  Nature,  who  fashions  men  from  clay, 
is    reproached    by    a    passer-by   for    her   want    of 


originality.  The  rhyme  makes  Dame  Nature,  piqued,  thus 
reply : 

"  I'll  show  you  something  fresh,"  she  cried, 

"I'll  teach  you  how  it  looks*' — 
Then  plunged  her  fingers  in  the  clay 

And  modelled  Phillips  Brooks. 

In  the   Phillips   Brooks    House  in   Harvard  is  the  in- 
scription : 

A    PREACHER 

OF    RIGHTEOUSNESS  AND    HOPE 

MAJESTIC   IN   STATURE,    IMPETUOUS   IN   UTTERANCE 

REJOICING   IN   THE  TRUTH 

UNHAMPERED   BY   BONDS   OF   CHURCH   OR   STATION 

HE   BROUGHT   BY   HIS   LIFE   AND   DOCTRINE 

FRESH    FAITH   TO   A   PEOPLE 

FRESH    MEANING   TO   ANCIENT  CREEDS 

TO   THIS    UNIVERSITY 

HE   GAVE 

CONSTANT   LOVE,    LARGE   SERVICE,    HIGH    EXAMPLE 

And  we  on  this  side  can  hardly  re-echo  better  than  in  the 
words  of  dedication  which  Bishop  Thorold  prefixed  to  a 
volume  of  sermons  : 

TO  THE  DEAR   MEMORY   OF 

PHILLIPS    BROOKS 

STRONG,    FEARLESS,   TENDER,   ELOQUENT 

INCAPABLE   OF    MEANNESS 

BL.\ZING   WITH    INDIGNATION   AT   ALL   KINDS   OF    WRONG 

HIS   HEART   AND   MIND    DEEP   AND   WIDE   AS 

THE   OCEAN   AT    HIS   DOOR 

SIMPLE  AND  TRANSPARENT   AS   A  CHILD 

AND   KEEN   WITH   ALL  THE   KEENNESS   OF   HIS    RACE 

And  so  did  he  rest  from  his  great  labours  at  fifty-seven,  and 
his  works  do  follow  him. 
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THERE  is  a  melancholy  sound  about  the  announce- 
ment in  the  publisher's  circulars  this  week  that  with 
the  publication  of  "  Seeking  Life  and  Other  Sermons  "  the 
issue  of  Phillips  Brooks's  sermons  comes  to  an  end.  They 
have  run  to  ten  volumes.  Many  more  of  his  sermons  are 
available,  it  appears,  but  it  is  thought  wise,  so  the  editor 
states,  to  cease  now  rather  than  include  any  that  should 
be  in  the  least  degree  below  the  splendid  standard  main- 
tained throughout.     One's  mind  goes  back  over  the  thirteen 

years  to  the  publication  of  the  first  of  this  great  series 

"  Twenty  Sermons," 
as  it  was  modestly 
called.  The  entrance 
of  that  quietly-called 
book  created  more 
than  a  revolution  in 
the  thinking  and 
methods  of  present- 
ing spiritual  truth  in 
hundreds  of  English 
studies.  They  were 
gathered  from  the 
earlier  period  of 
Brooks's  ministry, 
when  he  was  in 
danger,  it  may  be,  of 
somewhat  over -em- 
phasising the  import- 
ance of  the  intellectual 
element  in  preaching. 
Yet  who  was  there 
that  wished  the  superb 
thinking  one  whit  the 
less  strenuous?  This 
volume  contains  his 
greatest  sermons  in 
point  of  literary  finish. 
For  a  sermon  as  such, 
that  is,  looked  upon 
in  the  light  of  a  work 
of  art  rather  than  an 
instrument — amethod 
of  regarding  sermons, 
by  the  way,  which 
the  preacher  himself 
was  never  weary  of 
denouncing  as  funda- 
mentally wrong,  not 
to    say    criminal — for 

a  sermon  seen  as  the  perfect  evolution  of  an  idea,  are  there 
many  in  other  collections  not  bearing  his  name  to  compare 
with  "The  Beautiful  Gate  of  the  Temple,"  "The  Man  with 
Two  Talents,"  and  "  Timeliness  "  ?  In  1 894  he  published  a 
volume  entitled  "  Sermons  preached  in  English  Churches," 
and  be  dedicated  it  to  "  Many  friends  in  England,  in 
remembrance  of  their  cordial  welcome."  Turning  over  the 
pages  alter  ten  years — well-thumbed  pages — one  is  inclined 
to  rank  it  at  the  summit,  if  only  for  the  sake  of  two  discourses, 
which  every  Christian  teacher  is  familiar  with  now — "Why 
could  we  not  cast  him  out  ?  "  and  "  Your  joy  no  man  taketh 
from  you."  Leaving  the  chronological  order,  attention  must 
be  called  to  "  Sermons  preached  on  the  Principal  Festivals 
of  the  Year" — a  mine  of  spiritual  philosophy  and  tender 
exposition  of  all  the   cardinal  doctrines   of  the  Church ; 
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while  the  volume  "The  Mystery  of  Iniquity  "  is  unsurpassed 
in  its  greatness  of  idea  and  presentation.  It  is,  indeed, 
very  much  to  be  questioned  whether  so  wide  a  culture 
and  so  completely  furnished  a  spiritual  manhood  has  ever 
been  entirely  devoted  before  to  the  exclusive  service  of  the 
Christian  pulpit. 

In  the  usual  sense  of  the  word,  Phillips  Brooks  wrote  no 
books,  they  were  all  collected  sermons  and  addresses.  The 
only  possible  exception  that  can  be  taken  to  this  statement 
would  lie  in  favour  of  his  "  ]x:ctures  on  Preaching."    Easy 

would  it  be  to  com- 
pile an  anthology  of 
wise  and  brilliant 
maxims  for  preachers 
from  this  volume. 
"  Sermons  are  tools, 
not  works  of  art  " ; 
"As  you  sit  down  to 
write  a  sermon,  never 
let  any  false  idea  of 
the  dignity  of  the 
pulpit  prevent  you 
saying  what  you 
ought";  "Don't  be 
wondering  all  the 
time  whether  you  are 
preaching  well";  "Let 
the  truths  you  preach 
come  through  you, 
and  not  over  you — 
through  your  whole 
personality,  not  over 
your  tongue."  Over 
and  over  again  he 
reveals  his  own 
methods  when  he 
insists  on  "  spiritual 
unselfishness,  i.e.  a 
passion  not  only  for 
truth  for  its  own  sake, 
or  for  its  use,  but  a 
passion  for  imparting 
it."  Did  any  preacher 
ever  exalt  more  in 
the  giving  of  his 
message  ?  And  if 
any  one  doubts  the 
evangelistic  aim  of 
Phillip  Brooks's 
preaching,  let  him  read  and  re-read  the  final  chapter  on 
"  The  Value  of  the  Soul."  No  wonder  the  man  who  wrote 
that  wonderful  defence  of  the  infinite  worth  of  every  man 
often  said  that  the  criterion  of  a  preacher  was  his  power 
to  be  thrilled  and  to  exult  at  the  mere  sight  of  a 
congregation. 

His  little  book  on  "Tolerance "  is  a  gem.  With  utmost 
clearness  he  distinguishes  between  tolerance  and  indif- 
ference, and  harmonises  the  passion  to  believe  in  one's 
own  views  of  truth  witli  absolute  fairness  to  the  views  of 
others.  "  The  key-assertion  of  all  I  have  to  say  is  this : 
Tolerance  is  composed  of  two  elements — first,  positive 
conviction ;  and  second,  sympathy  with  men  whose  con- 
victions differ  from  your  own." 

There   is   no   better    way    of    surveying  the   manifold 
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intellectual  and  spiritual  sympathies  of  Phillips  Brooks 
than  to  read  the  volume  entitled  "  Essays  and  Addresses." 
They  consist  of  addresses  and  lectures  given  to  Divinity 
Schools,  the  Clericus  Club,  at  the  installation  of  Dr.  Lyman 
Abbott,  to  the  Teachers  Association,  the  Chautauqua 
Summer  Assembly,  and  various  other  bodies  and  societies. 
The  list  of  titles  reveals  all  his  favourite  subjects  and  ideals; 
"The  Teachableness  of  Religion,"  "The  Healthy  Con- 
dition of  a  Change  of  Faith,"  "The  New  Theism,"  "Milton 
as  an  Educator,"  "  Dean  Stanley,"  "  Courage,"  and  most 
characteristic  of  all,  "Litferature  and  Life  "and  "Biography." 
In  this  latter  he  confesses,  "I  would  rather  have  written 
a  great  biography  than  .any  other  sort  of  book.  It  must 
always  be  a  noteworthy  fact  that  the  great  book  of  the  world 
is  the  story  of  a  life.  Tpe  New  Testament  is  a  biography. 
Make  it  a  book  of  dogmas,  and  its  vitality  is  gone.  Make  it 
a  book  of  laws,  and  it  grows  hard  and  untimely.  Make 
it  a  biography,  and  it  is  a  true  book  of  life.  Make  it  the 
history  of  Jesus  of  Nazareth,  and  the  world  holds  it  in  its 
heart  for  ever."  Never  had  he  a  more  congenial  theme  than 
when  he  spoke  at  Chautauqua  in  1886  on  "  Literature  and 
Life."  "Chautauqua  represents  the  true  and  healthy  rela- 
tionship of  literature  and  life  to  each  other.  Its  students 
are  scholars  who  are  at  the  same  time  men  and  women 
deeply  involved  in  the  business  of  living.  Learning  and 
living  are  in  closest  intercourse  here."  Then  he  goes  on 
to  speak  of  the  uneasy  and  false  relations  of  these  two. 
Life  has  often  despised  literature,  and  literature  has  held 
life  in  contempt.  But  life  has  the  priority ;  it  must  be  lived 
before  it  can  seek  to  express  itself  in  literature.  And  so 
on  through  an  essay  of  lasting  value  and  fascinating 
exposition. 

;  Of  his  books  of  travel,  the  books  compiled  from  his  letters 
when  abroad,  little  need  be  said  here,  except  that  they  are 
full  of  the  joy  of  strange  experiences  and  the  wisdom  of 
a  mind  intent  on  understanding,  if  it  may,  the  manifold 
ways  of  God  with  men.  These  brief  words  of  grateful 
acknowledgment  to  one  who  has  been  more  than  words 
can  utter  to  so  many  of  us  in  this  age  of  uncertainty  and 
doubt,  may  not  inappropriately  close  with  two  short  poems 
composed  by  Brooks  himself: 

We  sit  together  in  our  soul's  high  window,  clearest, 

That  looks  ujion  the  street  of  human  life, 
Within,  our  hajipy  home  ;  without,  the  world  thou  fearest ; 

Within,   our  peace  ;  without,  men's  angry  strife. 

Look  out !  see  how  strange  eyes  look  here  upon  us. 
How  poor  they  think  our  dwelling  and  how  cheap; 

They  dream  not  of  our  godlike  joys  and  honours, 
The  rich,  ripe  fields  of  blessing  that  we  reap. 


Nay,  close  the  curtain  ;   it  is  wrong,  my  sweetest. 
That  they  should  see  the  love  they  do  not  know, 

Our  love,   the  purest,  darling,  and  corapletesf. 
God  ever  trusted  to  our  earth  below. 

Sit  here,  my  love,   with  all  the  world  behind  us. 
Sit  hand  in  hand,  nor  dare  to  speak  a  word, 

'Tis  wronging  God  to  share  what  he  consigned  us 
With  every  outcast  of  the  human  herd. 

.So  sit  we  by  the  soul's  sweet  fireside,  fairest  ; 

The  days  go  by  as  light  winds  kiss  the  flowers. 
They  seek  through  all  earth's  sweetest  and  earth's  rarest 

A  love  so  sweet,  a  love  so  rare  as  ours. 

Our  souls  are  tethered  ;  round  and  round 
One  central  point  we  wander  still, 
Like  some  poor  lamb  that  feeds  his  fill. 

And  never  knows  that  he  is  bound. 

Give  us  this  day  our  daily  bread,  we  pray, 

And  give  us  likewise.  Lord,  our  daily  thought, 
That  our  poor  souls  may  strengthen  as  they  ought, 

And  starve  not  on  tlie  husks  of  yesterday. 

Living  a  life  that  men  shall  love  to  know 

Has  once  been  lived  on  this  degenerate  earth. 
And  sing  it  like  some  tale  of  long  ago 

In  ballad-sweetness  round  their  household  hearth. 

In  reading  over  the  above  hurriedly  written  notes  on  the 
writings  of  Phillips  Brooks,  I  discover,  to  my  regret,  and 
even  consternation,  a  grave  omission,  so  must  needs  add  a 
postscript.  As  a  sustained  effort  the  "  Lectures  on  Preach- 
ing "  had  a  companion,  and  a  worthy  one,  in  the  volume 
known  as  "  The  Influence  of  Jesus,"  an  attempt  to  trace 
the  leading  effects  of  Christ's  teaching  and  personality  on 
the  intellectual,  emotional,  and  moral  life  of  mankind.  But 
valuable  and  strong — compelling — as  it  could  hardly  fail  to 
be,  bearing  his  name,  it  is,  perhaps,  safest  to  say  that  the 
classic  on  the  influence  of  Jesus  has  yet  to  be  written. 
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The  Welsh  Revivalist 

BY  REV.  H.  ELVET  LEWIS 


A  FEW  months  ago  Mr.  Evan  Roberts  was  earning  his 
llveliliood  as  smith  in  a  coal-mine  :  now  he  is,  for  at 
least  the  time  being,  the  most  important  factor  in  Welsh 
religious  life.  He  was  induced  to  leave  the  mine,  and  his 
home  on  the  banks  of  the  Llwchwr,  in  order  to  prepare 
himself,  at  the  ("irammar  School,  Newcastle  Emlyn,  for 
entrance  to  a  theological  college,  with  the  view  of  devoting 
himself  to  the  ministry  among  the  Calvinistic  Methodists. 
That  he  should  h.Tve  been  recommended  by  his  Church  to 
take  this  step  proves  that  his  character  and  his  gifts  had 
won  their  trust ;  but  it  seems  only  just  to  add  that  his 
abilities  did  not  promise  more  than  scores  of  other  young 
men  induced  to  take  the  same  path.  But  he  has  since 
explained  that  he  had,  for  a  considerable  time,  been 
possessed  with  a  feeling,  which  grew  to  a  clear,  prophetic 
conviction,  that  (5od  meant  to  use  him  as  the  Spirit's 
instrument  in  the  awakening  of 
Wales.  He  kept  this  conviction  as 
a  secret  between  himself  and  God, 
quietly  filtmg  himself  for  the  Spirit's 
call,  and  waiting  for  his  hour. 

In  the  meanwhile  the  Cardigan- 
shire .sea-board  between  New  Quay 
and  the  Tivy  was  the  scene  of 
quite  a  remarkable  activity,  which 
seems  to  have  originated  in  the 
[Christian  Endeavour  Society  at 
New  Quay,  under  the  care  of  the 
'Rev.  Joseph  Jenkins.  'Ihe  young 
I  people  had  found  freedom  in 
'  witnessing  to  Christ,  in  prayer 
meetings  frequently  held  and  in- 
creasingly attended,  in  spiritual 
raptures  and  missionary  zeal.  At  a 
devotional  conference  called  forth 
by  those  noiiceat)le  signs,  Mr. 
Roberts  heard  what  he  considered 
to  be  the  call  of  God.  It  was 
his  Peniel.  It  was  not  only  an 
intellectual  conviction ;  it  was  accompanied  by  actual 
physical  strain,  in  which  his  body,  he  declares,  was  bent 
double. 

The  Peniel-struggle  through  which  he  passed  includes 
another  incident  of  a  still  more  remarkable  character. 
Walking  in  the  garden,  and  discussing  earnestly  with  his 
own  heart  what  might  his  mission  be  and  how  it  was  to  be 
fulfilled,  he  saw  clearly  in  the  garden  hedge  a  mocking, 
malicious  face,  and  heard  a  contemptuous  laugh.  But  he 
turned  and  saw  another  face,  arrayed  in  glory  ;  he  beheld 
a  glittering  sword,  and  the  first  face,  at  its  stroke,  vanished. 
He  interpreted  the  vision  as  an  assurance  of  the  Redeemer's 
victory  over  Satan.  No  one  who  is  acquainted  with  some 
of  the  more  recondite  chapters  of  saintly  lives  will  fail  to 
recall  kindred  experiences  ;  and  in  an  age  when  the  cult  of 
Francis  of  Assisi  is  winning  such  increased  favour,  there 
is.no  need  for  undue  misgiving. 

He  was  now  at  home  in  the  little  town  which  is 
supposed  to  have  a  Roman  origin.  At  first  there  seemed 
nothing  remarkable.  At  a  young  people's  prayer  meeting, 
where  less  than  twenty  were  present,  he  urged  them  to 
bear  testimony  to  their  love  for  Christ.  It  was  hard  to 
break  through;  but  once  begun,  the  method  possessed 
singular  power.     The  prayer  meetings  increased ;  the  joy 
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deepened  ;  the  voice  of  song  gathered  thrill  and  force. 
The  chapels  in  the  neighbourhood  l)ecamc  crowded,  people 
coming  long  distances  ;  services  were  prolonged,  even  past 
midnight,  with  enhanced  fervour ;  there  were  remarkable 
instances  of  conversion.  The  newspaper  press  took  interest 
in  the  movement,  which  was  by  this  time  lx:coming  unique, 
and  expectancy  spread  and  grew,  far  and  near. 

He  was  invited  to  visit  other  places.  But  he  has  been, 
and  is  still,  reluctant  to  treat  with  committees.  He  goes 
where  he  thinks  the  Churches  are  ready ;  or,  to  express  it, 
more  in  his  own  dialect,  he  goes  as  the  Spirit  directs  him. 
He  has  been  compelled,  by  the  nature  and  extent  of  the 
movement,  into  undesiraljle  publicity ;  but  In  him.self 
he  remains  what  he  was —unassuming,  single-minded, 
enraptured.  The  nervous  strain,  day  after  day— in  the 
largest  chaiiels  of  a  district  and  those  crowded  to  excess, 
morning,  afternoon,  and  night— is 
incalculable,  and  cannot  but  cause 
anxiety.  But  every  man  is  im- 
mortal till  his  work  is  done. 

He  has   no  oratorical   gifts   in 
the  ordinary  sense;  but  he  has  the 
gift  of  testimony,  and  an  undoubted 
power   over    men.      His   addresses 
are    definite    and    practical.     The 
"  burden   of  the    Ix)rd "  as   l)orne 
by    him    is    a    clear    message    of 
denominational   unity,  of  Christian 
charity   among    those   who   profess 
Christ,  of  joy  in  believing,  of  earnest 
and  clean  week-day  living.     There 
is    a    noteworthy   absence    of   the 
preaching    of    terror :     hymn    and 
prayer  and   appeal   gather  around 
the  thought  of  God's  Eternal  Love, 
as  revealed  in  suffering  and  victory 
on  the  Cross.     Not  only  where  Mr. 
Roberts  has  gone  is  all  this  true ; 
but   in  scores  of  places  where   he 
has   not   lieen,  but   where  the  fire  has  been  kindled,  the 
effects  are  similar.     The  scenes  of  reconciliation  at  some  of 
the  meetings  have  been  more  tenderly  impressive  than  all 
the  singing  and  testifying.     .'\t  Bethesda,  in  North  Wales 
it  bids   fair  to  heal  the   sores   of  the  protracted  struggle, 
bringing  together  again  the  quarrymen,  so  painfully  separated 
in  scores  of  instances.     It  is  as  though  a  Philip  of  Ncri 
had  reappeared  in  the  guise  of  a  Welsh  Methodist,  shedding 
gracious  rays  of  love,  human  as  well  as  Divine. 

Mr.  Roberts  has  l)een  effectively  helped  in  his  ministry 
by  a  b.ind  of  young  women,  whose  singing  of  well-known 
verses  has  possessed  a  power  which  nothing  human  can 
account  for.  They  include  such  hymns  of  Sankey's  as 
"I  am  praying  for  you,"  "There  is  life  for  a  look";  but 
they  are  mostly  native  hymns,  born  of  the  fervour  of  the 
eighteenth-century  revival,  with  some  of  later  date,  receiving 
their  baptism  of  fire. 

That  the  movement 'contains  a  deeply  emotional  element 
is  everywhere  manifest.  But  the  reform  in  manners  and 
morals  is  equally  striking.  Even  if  some  of  the  results  should 
prove  evanescent — as  in  all  such  movements— the  fact  will 
remain  that  it  bids  fair  to  elevate  a  whole  nation,  during 
a  season  of  what  Bunyan  calls  "  golden  hours,"  to  heights  of 
grace  and  joy  almost  undreamt  of  within  the  memory  of  most. 
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Dr*  Paton,  of  the  New  Hebrides,  and  the 

Bishop  of  Melanesia 


THE  name  of  the  venerable  missionary  Dr.  Paton,  of 
Aniwa,  New  Hebrides,  is  known  the  world  over. 
The  writer  well  remembers,  as  a  child,  the  extraordinary 
interest  aroused  by  his  visit  to  a  northern  Scottish  town  in 
1863.  Dr.  Paton  had  lately  left  Tanna,  the  scene  of  many 
a  narrow  escape  from  death  by  cannibals,  and  the  grave  of 
his  young  wife  and  child.  His  vivid  descriptions  of  savage 
natives,  illustrated  by  specimens  of  their  clubs  and  instru- 
ments of  war,  and  the  power  of  the  Gospel  in  changing  their 
hearts,  indelibly  stamped  themselves  on  one's  memory.  The 
whole  town  literally  went 
after  the  missionary,  and 
when  friend  met  friend  the 
question  asked  was,  "  Did 
you  hear  the  missionary  ?  " 
And  on  Sunday  night  the 
houses  emptied  their  occu- 
pants into  the  great  church, 
and  crowded  it  to  the  mis- 
sionary's feet,  to  hear  his 
thrilling  story.  Hearts 
were  touched,  and  family 
worship  began  in  hitherto 
prayerless  homes.  Through  , 
his  matchless  pleading  in 
Britain  and  the  Colonies,  g 
funds  were  raised  for  build- 
ing the  Dayspring  mission 
ship  to  carry  missionaries 
to  and  fro,  in  and  out, 
among  the  islands.  Re- 
turning to  the  New 
Hebrides,  Dr.  Paton  began 
work  on  Aniwa,  with  which 
his  name  has  been  con- 
nected ever  since.  In 
recent  years,  in  spile  of 
age,  Dr.  Paton  travelled 
through  Britain  and 
America,  visiting  both 
countries  twice,  pleading 
for  his  loved  mission. 
During  the  last  few  years 
he  has  visited  the  New 
Hebrides  for  a  few  months 
annually.  On  May  24, 
19^4,  he  celebrated  his  eightieth  birthday  in  Melbourne, 
and  the  occasion  was  specially  noticed  by  the  Victorian 
Assembly.  For  some  months  before  he  had  visited  the 
bush  Churches  in  Victoria.  On  one  of  his  visits  he  walked 
five  miles,  carrying  his  bag  upon  his  shoulders,  to  the 
next  resting-place.  Anxious  to  pay  another  visit  to  the 
islands,  he  came  to  be  present  at  the  meeting  of  Synod 
in  June,  and  spend  some  months  in  his  loved  Aniwa.  At 
Norfolk  Island  Bishop  Wilson,  of  the  Melanesian  Mission, 
joined  the  steamer  in  order  to  make  his  annual  visit  to 
his  diocese,  which  comprises  the  three  north-easterly  islands 
of  the  New  Hebrides — the  Banks,  Santa  Cru/,  and  the 
Solomon  Islands. 

The  head  station  of  the  Melanesian  Mission  is  Norfolk 
Island,  and  there  the  Bishop  first  arrived  in  June,  1894,  to 
enter  upon   his  duties.     He   was    married    in    1899    to  a 
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daughter  of  Bishop  Julius,  of  Christchurch,  New  Zealand. 
For  five  years  he  had  been  curate  under  Bishop  Jacob,  now 
Bishop  of  St.  Albans,  when  he  was  Vicar  of  Portsea, 
Portsmouth,  and  for  two  years  was  Vicar  of  Moordown, 
Bournemouth.  The  Bishop  is  in  the  prime  of  life,  but  his 
harassing  work  is  beginning  to  tell.  His  kind,  unassuming, 
charming  Christian  manner  wins  friends  everywhere.  Dr. 
Paton  and  Bishop  Wilson  had  met  before,  but  had  not 
the  opportunity  of  brotherly  intercourse  now  presented  to 
them.     For   years    the    Presbyterian    Mission    had    sought 

to  obtain  the  three  north- 
east islands  of  the  New 
Hebrides,  and  Dr.  Paton 
had  secured  a  missionary 
who  was  to  begin  work  in 
one  of  them.  But  the 
Melanesian  Mission  had 
obtained  such  a  footing  on 
these  islands,  had  planted 
schools,  translated  Scrip- 
tures, and  the  Bishop  felt 
it  would  be  unfaithful  to 
their  supporters  if  they 
were  given  up.  It  is  due 
to  Bishop  Wilson's  admir- 
able Christian  courtesy, 
which  the  Presbyterian 
Mission  endeavoured  to 
reciprocate,  that  it  is  now 
recognised  that  the  islands 
must  remain  as  part  of  the 
Melanesian  mission -field. 
On  Sunday,  June  12,  the 
steamer  anchored  at 
Dillon's  Bay,  Erromanga. 
The  Bishop  preached  in 
the  forenoon  from  the 
words  (Phil.  i.  17),  "With 
one  mind  striving  together 
for  the  faitli  of  the  Gospel." 
"They  were  now,"  he  said, 
"  in  the  islands  where  the 
work  of  the  two  separate 
missions  was  carried  on, 
and  though  tliey  had 
different  methods,  they 
were  all  'striving  together '  for  one  object — the  faith  of  the 
Gospel.  This  should  unite  them  and  make  their  differences 
small,  for  they  were  all  working  to  extend  the  kingdom  and 
preach  the  faith  of  the  Gospel  of  Jesus  Christ." 

In  the  afternoon,  under  the  guidance  of  Dr.  Robertson, 
the  missionary  of  the  island,  the  graves  of  the  martyrs  were 
visited.  There,  in  one  large  enclosure,  lie  the  remains  of 
the  martyred  Gordon  and  his  wife,  and  Mr.  McNair,  who 
died  of  fever.  A  few  yards  away,  at  the  mouth  of  the 
river,  John  Williams  and  Mr.  Harris  were  martyred. 
On  the  opposite  side  of  the  island  lie  the  remains  of 
the  last  martyr  of  Erromanga.  It  was  a  sacred  spot,  and 
all  felt  so  when  the  Bishop,  who  was  there  for  the  first 
time,  prayed  at  Dr.  Robertson's  request.  The  following 
afternoon  the  vessel  arrived  at  Nguna,  the  meeting-place 
of  the  Synod.     The  Bishop  was  shown  over  the  commodious 
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mission  -  station  and 
through  tlie  imposing, 
cathedral-like  church 
—  the  largest  in  the 
group  —  where  six 
hundred  worshipped 
the  following  Sunday. 
This  building  was 
erected  by  the  natives 
under  the  Rev.  P. 
Milne,  and  they  de- 
frayed, unaided,  the 
whole  cost  of  nearly 
;^6oo.  God  has 
greatly  blessed  Mr. 
Milne's  thirty  -  four 
years  of  earnest  and  devoted  work,  and  only  twice  during 
that  period  has  he  taken  furlough.  The  Bishop  was  invited 
to  stay  for  the  meeting  of  Synod,  but  an  appointment  to 
meet  a  missionary  waiting  for  his  arrival  could  not  be 
postponed.  A  photograph  was  taken  of  Dr.  Paton  and 
Pishop  Wilson  together,  after  which  they  affectionately 
hade  each  other  farewell. 

The  life  of  a  bishop  in  Melanesia  is  very  trying,  and 
only  one  devoted  to  the  work  would  undergo  its  hardships. 
While  visiting  the  stations  in  his  diocese.  Bishop  Wilson  has 
often  only  the  shelter  of  a  native  hut  or  school  to  sleep  in. 
Long  boat  voyages  from  island  to  island — sometimes  forty 
miles — have  to  be  made. 

At  the  meetings  of  Synod  Dr.  Paton  took  an  active 
part,  and  addressed  the  natives  of  Nguna,  Mr.  Milne  inter- 
preting. On  Sunday,  June  26,  he  addressed  the  New 
Hebrides  Auxiliary  of  the  British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society. 


DR.    PATON    LANDING   AT  ANIWA,   JULY,   1904 


As  one  of  the  vice- 
presidents  of  the 
parent  society,  he  had 
looked  forward  to  this 
meeting,  as  he  felt  it 
might  be  his  last 
opportunity  of  ad- 
dressing it.  For 
some  days  Dr.  Paton 
felt  indisposed,  and 
suffered  -  from  neu- 
ralgia. The  medical 
men  present  accord- 
ingly recommended 
that  he  should  not 
delay  unduly  his  de- 
parture to  Sydney.  It  was  arranged  that,  after  visiting 
Aniwa,  he  should  return  to  the  colonies  at  the  end  of 
one  month.  On  a  dark,  cloudy  morning,  in  pouring  rain, 
Dr.  Paton  and  his  party  landed  at  Aniwa,  where  they  were 
met  by  the  natives  of  the  island.  With  considerable  difficulty 
a  photograph  was  obtained  of  the  doctor  standing  beside 
his  son — who  is  a  missionary  in  Malekula — as  he  was  about 
to  step  from  the  launch  on  to  the  "  chair  "  formed  by  the 
natives'  clasped  hands  for  carrying  him  ashore.  A  month 
later  Dr.  Paton  spent  a  day  at  the  mission  station  Aneityum, 
on  his  way  to  Sydney.  His  health  had  improvedconsiderably. 
Congenial  work  at  Aniwa  had  proved  better  than  medicine, 
and  it  was  with  little  surprise  that  the  news  was  learned  that 
he  proposed  to  return  to  the  islands  next  year.  May  his 
devoted  life  be  spared  to  do  much  yet  for  the  Master  I 


THREE  GENERATIONS 
Dk.  Paton,  His  Son  the  Rev.  Fkeii  Paton,  ok  Malskula,  His  Dalohtp.k 
Mrs.  Gillan,  of  Malekula,  New  Hebrides,  and  thbik  two  Childre-n. 
Taken  at  NgunaI  June  1904 


DR.   PATO.N  AND    BISHOP  WII.SON,  OF   THE  MLl^NKSJAN 
MISSION 
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The  Widowhood   of    Gabrielle    Grant 


BY   EGLANTON   THORNE 


CHAPTER  XX 


THE  SPRING'S   BENEDICTION 

" /^H  !   this   is  the  most  lovely  place   I  have   ever  seen  !" 
V^     exclaimed  Gabrielle,  and  sighed. 
"  Why  do  you  sigh  as  you  say  it  ?  "  asked  Marcella.     "  1  feel 
more  like  singing.     I  can  cry,  with  Pippa  : 

'God's  in  His  Heaven, 
All's  right  with  the  world,' 

on  such  a  day  as  this.     'Tis  a  pretty  rough  path,  though,  we're 
following." 

They  were  threading  their  way  through  bushes  and  boulders 
on  the  left  bank  of  the  Anio,  above  Subiaco,  under  the  guidance 
of  a  small  sturdy  native,  who  carried  their  luncheon  basket. 
The  river,  freed  from  the  rocky, walls  which  confine  it  higher 
up,  here  flowed  between  banks  luxuriantly  verdant.  The  blos- 
soms of  wild  laburnums,  laurestinas,  and  cherry-trees  overhung 
the  stream,  mingled  with  the  tender  green  of  young  hornbeams, 
while  a  profusion  of  spring  flowers  grew  in  the  lush  grass  below. 
Blue  and  white  anemones,  cyclamen,  cowslips,  violets  both 
white  and  purple,  more  flowers  than  she  could  name,  met 
Marcella's  delighted  eyes,  tempting  her  to  the  difficult  exertion 
of  stooping  to  gather  them.  It  was  little  wonder  that  she 
panted  as  they  ascended  the  steep  path,  for  the  April  sun  was 
warm,  and  no  breeze  from  the  mountains  seemed  to  visit  that 
nook  by  the  river. 

"  I  did  not  know  that  I  sighed,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  Yes,  this 
path  is  rough  ;  but  we  shall  soon  reach  the  '  Nymphcieum,'  and 
then  you  shall  rest  as  long  as  you  like,  Marcella.  Oh,  how 
lovely  Subiaco  looks  from  here  1 " 

She  had  sprung  upon  a  boulder  and  was  looking  back  at 
the  old  town,  which  stands  forth  so  picturesquely  from  the 
wooded  hills  above  and  below  it.  The  houses  rise  one  above 
another  on  the  slope  of  the  crag,  and  the  old  archiepiscopal 
castle  crowns  the  summit.  From  where  she  stood  Gabrielle 
could  see  a  bit  of  the  quiet  country  road  below  the  town,  with  a 
black-robed  friar  passing  along  it. 

Marcella  assented  as  she  turned  her  eyes  upon  the  land- 
scape ;  then  they  came  back  and  rested  upon  her  mistress. 
Marcella's  ample  form  had  lost  none  of  its  weight  and  rotundity 
in  the  years  that  had  passed  since  they  quitted  San  Remo,  yet 
she  had  worked  hard  for  Gabrielle  in  various  ways,  and  was,  if 
possible,  more  devoted  to  her  than  ever.  Her  eyes  dwelt 
lovingly  on  the  slim  little  form  in  short  walking  skirt  and  cool 
white  blouse.  Gabrielle's  hat  of  rough  white  straw,  with  a 
broad  black  ribbon,  was  simplicity  itself,  yet  marvellously 
becoming.  Her  expression  was  pensive.  She  did  not  look  a 
woman  who  could  command  what  mortals  most  covet,  but  one 
who  was  wistful  and  hungry  for  that  which  most  women  crave — 
love  and  home. 

The  next  moment  Marcella  uttered  a  startled  cry,  for  a  dog 
came  rushing  through  the  bushes  and  sprang  upon  her  with  a 
hearty  bark.  That  the  dog  had  the  friendliest  intentions  was 
evident  to  Gabrielle  at  the  first  glance  ;  but  Marcella,  nervous 

of  strange  dogs,  recoiled  from  it  in  terror. 

"  Don't  be  afraid,  Marcella;  this  dog  will  not  hurt  you,"  said 

Gabrielle.     "  See  how  friendly  he  is  I  "     And  she  bent  to  stroke 

the  animal,  which  rapturously  licked  her  hands  and  attempted 

to  caress  her  cheek  in  the  same  fashion. 

"  Why,  surely,  surely  we  have  seen  this  dog  before.     See, 

he  knows  us  I     Do  you  not  remeinber  him,  Marcella?" 

"  I  have  not  seen  him  before,"  declared  Marcella,  "nor  have 

I  ever  met  his  equal  for  ugliness." 

Gabrielle  laughed,  but  a  curious  trembling  had  seized  her. 

She  tried  to  get  a  look  at  the  dog  s  collar  ;  but  as  she  laid  her 

hand  on  it,  he  broke  away  and  was  out  of  sight  in  a  moment. 
Then    the    small  boy   with   the    luncheon   basket    made  a 

remark.      "The    dog,"    he    said,    "belongs     to    an    English 

gentleman  who  is  staying  at  the  hotel." 

There  is  but  one  hotel  at  Subiaco,  and  that  affords  only  the 

simplest    accommodation.     Boarders    are,   however,    received 

^t  the   suppressed   convent  known  as  the   "Casa   Missione." 


Here  it  was  that  Gabrielle  and  her  maid  had  found  rooms 
when  they  arrived  on  the  previous  evening.  They  had  had 
the  kindest  reception  from  the  reverend  mother  and  her 
subordinates.  The  good  sisters  could  hardly  have  taken 
more  pains  to  make  Gabrielle  comfortable  had  they  been 
aware  how  very  wealthy  she  was.  Gabrielle  was  in  the 
mood  to  be  pleased  with  the  rude  simplicity  of  her  quarters 
in  the  convent,  and  she  was  already  planning  to  give  the 
nuns  a  helping  hand  with  the  works  of  charity  to  which  they 
devoted  their  lives. 

Gabrielle  began  to  question  the  little  lad,  and  elicited  from 
him  the  fact  that  many  artists  came  to  Subiaco  during  the 
spring  and  summer  months.  Artists  or  priests,  he  said, 
were  most  of  those  who  came.  He  often  accompanied  the 
forcstieri  on  their  excursions.  He  conducted  them  to  the 
monastery  of  "  Santa  Scolastica "  and  to  the  "  .Sacro  Speco," 
high  up  on  the  mountain.  He  would  much  like  to  take  the 
ladies  to  the  latter  place.  It  was  the  monastery  founded  by 
the  holy  St.  Benedict.  They  would  see  the  great  rock  that 
hangs  over  it  and  terrifies  many  visitors,  but  is  kept  from 
falling  by  a  perpetual  miracle.  They  would  be  shown  the 
image  of  the  saint,  and  the  sacred  grotto  where  for  so  long 
he  lived  as  a  herniit,  having  his  food  let  down  to  him  in  a 
basket  day  by  day.  But  here  was  the  ruin  the  ladies  had 
wished  to  find  ;  and  he  pointed  to  what  looked  like  the 
remains  of  a  little  chapel. 

It  was  the  picturesque  ruin  known  as  the  "  Nymphocum," 
said  to  be  a  relic  of  the  baths  erected  at  this  spot  by 
Nero,  whose  luxurious  villa  stood  on  the  opposite  bank  of 
the  stream. 

"So  this  was  the  spot  Nero  chose  for  his  summer 
residence  ? "  Marcella  remarked,  as  sinking  on  to  a  rock  she 
pushed  Ijack  her  large  hat  and  wiped  her  brow.  "Well,  I'll 
allow  he  had  good  taste,  monster  though  he  was." 

"  Yes,  one  wonders  that  such  a  man  should  have  been  able 
to  appreciate  the  beauty  of  Nature,"  said  Gabrielle.  "  It  was 
in  this  stream,  or  rather  in  the  lakes  that  he  formed  from 
it,  that  he  fished  for  trout  with  a  golden  net." 

".4nd  here,  was  it  not,"  said  Marcella,  "that  liis  supper 
table  was  struck  by  lightning,  and  his  drinking  cup  sliivered  as 
he  was  raising  it  to  his  mouth  ?  That's  a  sure  omen  of  death. 
I  knew  a  young  inan  in  Rliode  Island  whose  glass  broke  in  his 
hand  as  he  was  about  to  drink,  and  he  was  dead  in  twenty-four 
hours." 

"  Really,  Marcella,  you  will  make  me  afraid  to  drink  if  you 
tell  me  such  tales,"  said  Gabrielle,  smiling  ;  "  but  it  was  a  mercy 
for  the  world  that  Nero's  life  ended  when  it  did.  His  utter 
overthrow,  miserable  flight,  and.  cowardly  death  were  certainly 
a  just  retribution." 

"  Ay,"  said  Marcella,  "'Vengeance  is  mine:  1  will  repay, 
saith  the  Lord,'  and  He  always  pays  in  the  end.  You  cant 
separate  sin  and  suffering." 

"  No,"  said  Gabrielle,  and  her  face  grew  grave  as  she  stood 
looking  down  the  stream  to  where  Subiaco,  seen  through  the 
rifts  of  the  purple  mountains,  proudly  reared  its  grand  okl  castle, 
once  the  summer  home  of  the  popes  ;  "  and  we  do  not  want  to 
separate  them.  I  find  the  thought  that  God  is  .Absolute  Justice 
as  restful  as  the  thought  that  He  is  Perfect  Love.  But  now, 
Marcella,  I  want  to  explore  rather  farther  before  we  have 
luncheon.  I  will  leave  you  here  with  the  basket,  and  the  guide- 
book. You  will  not  be  afraid?  You  can  keep  the  boy  for 
company,  if  you  like." 

"  Much  company  he  would  be  when  he  cannot  understand  a 
word  that  I  say,"  returned  Marcella.  "No,  I'd  rather  you'd  tell 
him  he  may  go,  for  a  boy  that  you  cannot  keep  in  order  is 
a  rare  plague." 

Gabrielle  laughed  and  dismissed  the  boy.  Then,  telling 
Marcella  she  would  not  be  very  long,  she  continued  to  ascend 
the  bank  of  the  river,  finding  new  beauty  at  every  turn. 

With  what  a  lavish  hand  Spring  had  flung  her  largess  every- 
where !     Gabrielle  was  obliged  to  gather  some  of  the  flowers 
that  grew  so  plenteously  at  her  feet,  and  their  perfection  of 
f^  beauty  filled  her  heart  with  a  wild  rapture.     Oh  !  the  world  was 
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so  be.iuliful,  the  spring  so  delicious  ;  how  happy  she  would  have 

been  on  such  a  day  as  this  if  only Ah  !    the  pity  of  it  ! 

The  very  sweetness  of  her  surroundinj,'s  made  her  heart  sick 
with  longing  for  that  which  she  lacked.  To  be  alone  aniidst  it 
all,  to  yearn  for  another  who  should  sec  it  as  she  saw  it,  for  a 
heart  that  would  answer  to  her  heart,  and  to  know  there  was 
one  who  would  feel  just  as  she  did,  who  could  read  her  thoughts 
before  she  uttered  them,  and  who  needed  her— yes,  she  verily 
believed  it  as  she  needed  him,  and  yet  they  were  apart,  and 
perhaps  would  be  apart  for  evermore  1 

It  appeared  to  t'labrielle  that  she  had  thought  of  no  one  save 
Basil  Theyn  since  her  talk  with 
Signoni  Bertolini  two  evenings 
before.  While  her  husband 
lived,  and  needed  her  constant 
care  and  devotion,  it  had  Ijcen 
lomparatively  easy  to  hold  the 
thought  of  Theyn  at  bay.  And 
as  long  as  she  believed  him  to 
be  the  husband  of  Maddalena, 
she  had  still  striven  to  banish 
him  from  her  mind.  Hut  now 
that  there  was  no  sin  in  thinking 
of  him,  no  sin  even  in  loving 
him,  her  thoughts  dwelt  on  him 
at  every  moment  when  she  was 
not  absolutely  obliged  to  think 
of  something  else.  She  tried 
to  recall  his  face  as  she  had 
last  seen  it  ;  but  memory  was 
strangely  elusive,  and  the 
features  she  loved  would  not 
reveal  themselves  distinctly  to 
mental  vision.  She  wondered 
at  the  impulse  which  had  made 
her  hasten  from  Rome,  in  dread 
of  meeting  him,  when  there  was 
no  longer  any  reason  why  they 
should  not  meet,  and  she  desired 
above  all  things  to  see  him 
again.  Her  passionate  longing 
to  look  upon  his  face,  to  hear 
his  voice,  to  feel  his  arms  enfold 
her,  and  hold  her  against  all 
the  world,  was  becoming  a 
positive  pain. 

But  if  he  should  have 
changed  towards  her  ?  Four 
years  of  constant  absorbing 
occupation  with  his  art  might 
have  left  him  indififerent.  Her 
heart  grew  cold  and  heavy 
within  her  at  the  thought. 
Then  in  a  sudden  ecstasy  of 
reviving  faith  she  told  herself 
it  was  impossible.  She  could 
judge  his  heart  by  her  own.  If 
Theyn  still  lived,  he  was  hers. 
The  only  thing  that  could  really 
part  them  was  death— and  was 
not  love  stronger  even  than 
death  ? 

So  with  her  hands  full  of 
flowers,  and  her  mind  filled  with 
thoughts  as  sweet,  Gabrielle 
wandered  up  the  stream  till  she 
reached  a  spot  where  the  river,  after  taking  a  sharp  bend, 
thunders  through  a  tunnel  of  rock  and  falls  into  a  snowy  cata- 
ract, which  sends  its  spray  high  in  the  air.  Perched  on  its  lofty 
ledge  of  rock,  the  old  .Monastery  of  St.  Benedict  looked  down 
on  the  stream.  Below  it  the  mountain  descended  so  pre- 
cipitously that  only  here  and  there  a  few  ilexes,  or  a  fruit-tree, 
white  with  blossom,  stood  out  from  the  bare  rock.  Away  to  the 
left,  on  the  other  side  of  the  stream,  rose  the  slopes  of  Mount 
Carpineto,  green  with  the  hornbeams  which  give  it  its  name,  and 
above  them,  clearly  outlined  against  the  blue  sky,  a  large  black 
i:ross  revealed  itself. 

The  w^or'.d  has  made  but  slow  progress  during  the  centuries 


that  have  passed  since  St.  Benedict  fled  lo  his  mountain  fasinets 
to  cscajM!  from  what  he  deemed  the  teriitory  of  the  Kvil  One. 
The  power  of  its  sin  is  still  trcntcndous,  and  it  prcMrnIs  subtle 
and  deadly  seductions  to  the  soul  of  man  ;  but  at  least  we 
have  learned  that  the  way  lo  overcome  temptations  ii  not  by 
fleeing  from  them,  but  by  such  stout  resistance  as  will  pnf  the 
devil  himself  to  flight.  It  is  Cod's  worKI,  lhoU|{h  the  Spirit 
of  Evil  seeks  to  usurp  His  throne,  and  our  work  is  to  strive  till 
God's  will  be  done  in  every  part  of  its  life  and  that  kingdom  of 
righteousness  be  established  whose  symbol  is  the  Cross. 

Some  such  thoughts  as  the  sewerc  in  Clabrielle's  mind  as  sh« 


"TELL   ME,   GABRIELLE,    IS  THERE   ASYTHINC.    THAT  CAN    PART   US   NOW? 


stood  drinking  in  the  manellous  beauty  of  the  scene.  Her  eyes 
rested  now  on  the  mountain  heights  and  now  on  the  green 
valley,  framed  by  the  purple  mountain  ridges,  towards  which 
the  stream  was  hastening— a  smiling  stretch  of  country  fertile 
with  olives,  corn,  and  vine*.  Suddenly  she  was  conscious  of 
some  creature  crashing  through  the  undergrowth,  and  once 
more  appeared  the  ugly  black  mongrel  which  to  her  eyes  wore 
so  familiar  an  aspect.  He  sprang  upon  her,  barking  with 
delight.  "  Pat,"  she  cried,  "  Pat '. "  and  the  dog's  delight  became 
more  demonstrative.  Surely  she  had  hit  upon  its  right  name. 
The  vague  suspicion  which  had  visited  her  mind  before  seemed 
now  to  become  a  certainty.    A  trembling  seized  Gabrielle.    For 
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a  moment  her  sight  grew  dim.  The  dog  bounded  forward 
along  a  track  amid  the  trees.  He  looked  back,  barking  vigor- 
ously, and  trying  to  incite  Gabrielle  to  follow  him.  She 
hesitated,  and  he  came  back  to  her  side.  Barking,  whining, 
licking  her  hands — by  every  mode  of  speech  possible  to  a  dog, 
he  urged  Gabrielle  to  follow  him.  At  last  she  turned  and  slowly 
followed  him  along  the  narrow,  almost  impenetrable  track. 

It  was  but  for  a  few  yards  that  Gabrielle  followed  the  dog  ere 
the  path  ended  on  a  soft  green  slope,  looking  down  upon  the 
river.  Here  the  view  was  so  exquisite  that  it  was  not  surprising 
that  an  artist  should  have  set  up  his  easel  on  this  spot.  But 
Gabrielle  saw  neither  the  view  nor  the  artist's  easel  as  she 
stepped  from  the  shade  of  the  hornbeams  and  wild  cherries, 
through  which  she  had  made  her  way.  She  saw  only  him. 
Theyn  had  left  his  work  and  stood  in  the  centre  of  the  sward, 
gazing  towards  the  trees  with  a  look  of  solemn  expectation  on 
his  face.  A  low  eager  cry  escaped  him  as  Gabrielle  came  in 
sight,  yet  he  appeared  more  delighted  than  astonished  as  he 
went  forward  with  outstretched  hands. 

Gabrielle  let  her  flowers  drop  as  she  placed  her  hands  in  his. 
Then  for  a  long  moment  they  looked  into  each  other's  eyes,  and 
neither  could  find  a  word  to  say. 

"  Gabrielle,  my  love,"  Theyn  said  in  low  tones,  tremulous 
with  feeling,  "is  it  you  indeed?     Have  you  come  to  me  at  last?" 

"  Yes,  I  have  come,"  Gabrielle  answered  very  low  ;  "  but  I 
did  not  know  I  was  coming  to  you.  I  rather  fancied,  when  I 
left  Rome  yesterday,  that  I  was  leaving  you  behind." 

"  Ah,  you  have  been  in  Rome  !  You  have  been  so  near  to  me 
and  I  did  not  know  it  ! "  Theyn  hardly  seemed  to  know  what 
words  escaped  him  in  his  rapture  of  joy  at  seeing  her  again. 
"  But  why,  then,  did  you  come,  if  not  to  find  me  ? " 

Gabrielle's  face  was  glowing.  Theyn  was  unaware  with  how 
tight  a  clasp  he  held  her.  It  was  as  if  he  would  never  let  her 
go  again. 

"  Because,  because,"  she  whispered,  "  I  was  afraid — I  thought 
—  I  did  not  know  till  Signora  Bertolini  told  me " 

Gabrielle  paused.  Explanation  was  too  difficult.  She 
expected  him  to  understand  the  rest  without  words. 

"Ah  !  you  saw  Signora  Bertolini  !  And  she  told  you  I  was 
here  ?  » 

"  No,  oh  no."  Gabrielle's  confusion  deepened.  "  She  told 
me  nothing  of  the  kind.  Did  I  not  say  I  thought  you  were  in 
Rome  ?     But  she  told  me — things  I  had  not  heard  before." 

"  I  see — I  understand,"  he  said  slowly.  "  Then  what  was  it, 
Gabrielle,  brought  you  here,  if  you  did  not  come  to  find  me  ?  " 

"  Oh,  I  cannot  tell  you,"  Gabrielle  whispered  with  downcast 
face.  "  Don't  you  see,  I  was  bewildered,  amazed,  by  what  I  had 
learned.  I  wanted  to  be  quiet  and  think  it  all  over,  and 
now " 

Theyn  loosened  one  of  Gabrielle's  hands,  but  it  was  only  that 
he  might  slip  an  arm  around  her  and  hold  her  more  securely  his 
than  before. 

"And  now  you  have  come  straight  to  me.  This  is  no  mere 
chance.  We  are  in  God's  hands,  my  Gabrielle,  and  He  has  sent 
you  to  me— unless,  indeed,  you  have  ceased  to  love  me,  and  are 
not,  as  I  believe,  my  very,  very  own.  Tell  me,  Gabrielle,  is 
there  anything  that  can  part  us  now?" 

She  felt  the  intense  emotion,  the  solemn  earnestness  with 
which  he  spoke.  Her  clear  grey  eyes  sought  his,  and  gave  her 
answer  ere  her  lips  could  utter  it. 

"  Nothing,  Basil ;  for  how  could  I  cease  to  love  you  ?  I  have 
striven  to  be  true  to  duty  ;  but  my  heart's  best  love  I  could  never 
take  from  you." 

"  My  own  darling,"  he  murmured  as  he  clasped  her  closer, 
"how  I  wish  that  I  were  worthy  of  such  love  !  I  am  not  worthy 
to  touch  your  shoestrings  ;  but  I  love  you  better  than  my  life." 

"  Don't  call  yourself  unworthy,  Basil.  It  is  not  true.  You 
do  not  know  the  kind  of  girl  I  was  before  you  knew  me.  Dear, 
I  hope  I  am  a  little  better  and  wiser  than  I  was  before  we  met 

at   San    Remo.     I   have   been   learning   many   things  since 

amongst  others  to  know  myself." 

"  Perhaps  I  have  learned  the  same  lesson,"  he  responded 
with  no  feigned  humility.  "  Dearest,  I  do  hope  that  I  am  a 
rather  better  fellow  than  I  was  in  those  old  days.  At  least 
I  have  learned  to  see  God  in  my  life  and  to  thank  Him  for 
all  His  dealings  with  me.  And,  most  of  all,  I  thank  Him  that 
He  made   you  so  strong   and   pure  that  you  could  withstand 
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me  when  I  tempted  you.  And  now,  Gabrielle,  will  you  be  my 
wife  ?  I  am  not  worthy  ;  but  will  you  take  me  and  make  of 
me  what  you  can  ? " 

"  Basil,  you  know  that  I  am  yours,"  was  her  reply,  and  he 
drew  her  into  his  arms,  and  they  kissed  with  solemn  gladness. 

It  was  some  time  later  that  she  said  to  him  : 

"  It  almost  seems,  Basil,  as  if  you  expected  me  to  come  to 
you.  What  would  you  have  done  if  I  had  remained  in  America? 
Would  you  have  come  there  to  seek  me  ?" 

"I  do  not  know,"  he  replied,  "for,  indeed,  I  did  expect  you 
to  come.  Something  told  me  that  as  we  parted  so  we  should 
meet  again,  in  Italy.  For  months  my  heart  has  been  wearying 
for  the  sight  of  you,  and  though  I  came  to  Subiaco  to  paint, 
I  have  accomplished  hardly  anything.  This  morning  I  have 
not  done  a  stroke  of  work.  I  was  waiting,  waiting,  with  heart- 
sick longing,  till  you  came." 

"  How  strange  !  "  she  said.  "  But  if  1  had  not  come,  Basil, 
what  would  you  have  done  ?  You  would  have  come  to  America 
some  time,  would  you  not  ? " 

"I  cannot  tell,"  he  answered,  "for  whenever  I  thought  of 
going  to  America,  I  had  a  vision  of  a  rich  woman,  courted, 
flattered,  exalted,  who  was  not  my  Gabrielle,  and  I  knew  how 
people  would  regard  me  if  I  sought  to  win  her.  But,  believe 
me,  Gabrielle,  I  never  gave  a  thought  to  your  wealth  just  now 
when  I  asked  you  to  be  my  wife." 

"  Basil,"  she  said  gravely,  "  if  you  talk  to  me  about  money 
to-day,  I  cannot  forgive  you.  I  only  know  that  this  morning 
I  woke  poor,  lonely,  and  sad,  and  now — I  cannot  count  my  sum 
of  wealth." 

"God  bless  you,  darling,"  he  said.  "I  will  say  nothing 
about  your  fortune,  except  that,  though  it  is  difficult  to  imagine 
myself  happier  than  I  am  at  the  present  moment,  I  believe  that 
my  content  might  be  increased  if  I  heard  that  you  had  lost  it  all." 

Gabrielle  laughed. 

"  Oh,  well,  you  cannot  have  everything  your  own  way,"  she 
said.  "  For  me,  I  am  glad  and  proud  that  I  am  going  to  marry 
a  great  painter.  Of  course,  I  always  knew  you  were  that  ;  but 
now  the  world  knows  it  too,  and  I  shall  have  a  sense  of  wearing 
laurels  when  I  bear  your  name." 

"  I  shall  begin  a  fresh  picture  to-morrow,"  said  Theyn  ;  "  it 
will  be  a  painting  of  you  as  I  saw  you  coming  to  me  from 
beneath  the  snowy  cherry  blossoms,  and  I  shall  call  it  '  The 
Spring's  Benediction.' " 

So  they  chatted  like  happy  children  in  the  heyday  of  their 
love,  unheeding  how  the  time  went  by,  while  Marcella,  waiting 
beside  the  luncheon  she  had  carefully  set  out,  began  to  fear  that 
some  accident  had  befallen  her  loved  mistress.  At  last  she 
started  to  seek  her,  and  saw  them  coming,  hand  in  hand,  along 
the  woodland  path,  their  faces  radiant  with  joy,  and  looking 
young  as  the  morning.  A  chill  fell  on  Marcella's  spirit  as  she 
realised  what  it  meant.  They  had  not  seen  her,  and  she  turned 
back  alone.  Ere  they  came  up  with  her,  Marcella  had  braced 
her  heart  with  the  thought  that  Gabrielle  would  need  her  faithful 
friendship  as  much  in  the  happiness  of  her  future  as  in  the 
sorrow  of  her  past.  If  only  Gabrielle  were  happy,  she  would 
be  well  content.  So,  summoning  all  her  charity  to  her  aid, 
Marcella  was  able  to  smile  upon  Basil  Theyn,  and  renew  her 
acquaintance  with  him  in  amicable  fashion. 

"  Basil,"  said  Gabrielle,  as  she  sat  regaling  Pat  with  dainty 
morsels  of  sandwich,  "  do  you  know  that  it  was  this  ugly, 
precious  Pat  of  yours  which  led  me  to  you?  He, knew  us  at 
once  ;  and  I  recognised  him  ;  but  Marcella,  I  regret  to  say, 
refused  to  acknowledge  any  connection  with  an  animal  so  devoid 
of  beauty.  Pat  was  most  persistent  ;  he  would  not  rest  fill 
I  followed  him  to  where  you  were." 

"Grand  old  Pat !"  said  Theyn,  leaning  forward  to  stroke  him; 
"  it's  just  another  proof  of  his  perfect  sagacity  and  flawless  friend- 
ship.   He  understands  me  better  than  any  man  has  ever  done." 

Then  his  eyes  sought  Gabrielle's,  and  rested  on  them  with 
a  long,  trustful,  reposeful  gaze  that  told  her  all  she  was  to 
him.  And  as  she  looked  on  his  strong  rugged  face  and  saw 
the  true  resolute  soul  shining  out  of  his  eyes,  Gabrielle  felt 
that  it  was  well  worth  while  to  have  suffered  as  she  had  suffered 
and  endured  such  sickness  of  hope  deferred  for  the  sake  of 
being  crowned  at  last  with  the  joy  and  pride  of  being  this 
man's  chosen  helpmeet,  in  whom  his  heart  could  safely  trust. 
END 
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The  Lordship  of  Jesus  Christ 

BY  REV.  DINSDALE  T.  YOUNG 


LET  us  think  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  first  of 
all  as  it  is  expressed  in  the  New  Testament  in  the 
sphere  of  revelation.     Let  us  turn  to  i  Thessalonians  iv.  15, 
"The  word  of  the  Lord."     Who  is  the  Lord?     Lordship 
is  there  claimed  immediately  and  unreservedly  for  Jesus 
Christ.     The  word  of  the  Lord  ;  but  why  the  ivord  of  the 
Lord  ?     What  is  the   special   reference  ?    The   Apostle   is 
giving  the  secret  of  his   speech.     He  says,  "This  we  say 
unto  you  by  the   word   of  the   Lord.      Jesus  Christ  has 
revealed  this  to  us,  the  risen  and  glorified  Christ,  and  we 
should  not  presume  to  say  this  were  it  not  that  we  speak 
by  the  word  of  the  Lord.     We  speak,  but  it  is  the  Lord's 
word  we  speak."    There  is  the  lordship  of  Christ  in  the 
sphere  of  revelation.     Are  you  sure  that  refers  to  Christ  ? 
I  think  the  sequel  shows  it,  for  no  less  than  four  times  in 
the  remaining  verses  of  the  chapter  Jesus  Christ  is  called 
Lord,  and  evidently  the  reference  is  to  Him.     Later  in  this 
verse  we  read,    "  The  coming  of  the  Lord  "—the  coming 
of  Christ,  of  course.     It  is  Christ  Who  is  coming,  He  it  is 
Who   is  called   Lord.     Then  look  at  the  next  verse,  the 
i6th,  "The  Lord  Himself  shall  descend  from  heaven  with 
a  shout."     Look  at  the  17th  verse,  "  We  which  are  alive  and 
remain  shall  be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the  clouds, 
to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air  :  and  so  shall  we  ever  be  with 
the  Lord."     Oh,  it  is  a  most  instructive  and  inspiring  study, 
the  Bible  doctrine  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ !     He  is 
never  less  than  Lord  ;  Man,  Brother,  Teacher,  Saviour,  but 
Lord.     Here  Paul,  accounting  for  his  ministry,  claims  that 
it  is  a  Divine  revelation,  and  he  says  the  lordship  of  Jesus 
is  illustrated  in  that  realm,  "  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the 
word  of  the  Lord. "    How  often  Jesus  Christ  is  called  the  Lord 
in  the  New  Testament,  and  it  is  the  same  phrase  as  in  the 
Old  Testament  is  again  and  again  and  again  used  to  describe 
the  Jehovah.     The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  called 
the  Lord  ;  the  Christ  of  the  New  Testament  is  called  the 
Lord.     The  Jehovah  of  the  Old  Testament  is  the  Jesus  of 
the  New;  the  Jesus  of  the  New  is  the  incarnation  of  the 
Jehovah  of  the  Old.     "  This  we  say  unto  you,"  says  Paul, 
"by  the  word  of  the  Lord."     It  is  a   wonderful  thought 
that  these  words  in  this  Book  are  the  words  of  the  Lord. 
Men  speak  them,  men  write  them,  but,  as  the  Apostle  says, 
"  This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  our 
saying  would  be  worthless  if  it  were  not  that  it  is  by  the  word 
of  the  Lord."    They  are  of  man's  saying,  but  thrilled  through 
and  through  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,  and  that  Lord,  Jesus 
Christ;    the   words   of    the    Lord,    spoken    by    man    but 
guaranteed.      What   is   the   great   guarantee  of  the   New 
Testament  ?     How  do   I    know  that  I  may  depend  upon 
these  messages  ?    Why  should  I  be  asked  to  bow  my  intellect 
and  will  and  heart  to  them?    This  is  the  answer,  "We 
speak  by  the  word  of  the  Lord."     Is  the  Bible  man's  Book 
subordinately,  Whose  Book  is  it  supremely  ?    The  Lord's. 
Did  man   write  the   New   Testament  ?    Yes ;    in  a  lesser 
sense.     But  Who  was  the  Great  Author?    The  Lord.     I 
tell  you  this  may  be  taken  as  the  maxim  of  the  whole  of 
the  New  Testament.     All  the  writers  join   in   sweet,    im- 
pressive chorus,  and  they  say,  "This  we  say  unto  you  by 
the  word  of  the  Lord."     Do  not  be  afraid  of  depending 
absolutely,  of  taking  as  surely  true  everything  that  is  written 
in  this  Scripture,  for  those  men  spake  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord.     What  a  tremendous  claim  for  Jesus  Christ  it  is,  is 
it  not  ?     He  Who  is  coming  in  the  clouds,  He  Who  was 


a  poor  man  among  the  sons  of  men,  He  Who  was  sub- 
jected to  all  our  temptations  and  sadnesses,  and  Who 
knows  as  a  brother-man  the  thrill  of  our  joys,  He  is  the 
Lord.     "  Ihis  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of  the  Lord." 

In  the  Future 
Yes,  and  if  you  were  to  examine  what  that  special  word 
IS,  though  that  is  not  my  business  at  present,  you  would 
be  deeply  touched  and  greatly  comforted.  It  is  a  word 
concerning  the  future.  Can  Jesus  Christ  interpret  the 
future?  Yes,  and  only  He.  Beware  of  the  vagaries  of 
man  in  this  matter;  of  man's  blind  attempts  to  read  the 
unknown  to-morrows.  Have  we  any  sure  revelation  of  the 
future?  Yes:  "This  we  say  unto  you  by  the  word  of 
the  Spirit,"  and  then  follows  a  marvellous  description  of 
what  shall  be  when  the  Lord  shall  descend  from  heaven. 
We  shall  be  caught  up  into  the  air,  all  those  who  trust 
Him,  and  there  shall  be  an  aerial  church— what  a  mar- 
vellous conception  !~and  so  shall  we  be  ever  with  the 
Lord.  He  was  our  Lord  down  here  in  much  tribulation ; 
but  He  has  given  us  a  sure  word  about  the  future,  and  we 
shall  worship  Him  as  the  Lord  in  the  glory-clouds  for  ever. 
Then  if  this  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,  read  it,  my  friends. 
What  a  strange  thing,  what  a  weird  and  tragical  thing,  that 
we  have  a  book  full  of  the  words  of  the  Lord,  and  yet 
we  read  almost  any  other  book  more  than  we  read  this 
Book!  What  a  strange  irony,  that  when  this  Book  has 
been  proved  through  the  generations  to  be  what  it  claims 
to  be,  the  word  of  the  Lord,  we  should  allow  any  book  to 
rival  it  in  our  interest !  And  yet  that  is  putting  the  case 
very  mildly ;  most  other  books  outrival  it. 

Are  you  a  reader  of  the  word  of  the  Lord?  I  am  sure 
that  one  of  the  sternest  judgments  of  the  Great  While 
Throne  will  be  the  judgment  of,  those  who  have  said, 
"This  is  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  and  yet  have  relegated 
it  to  negligence.  The  unread  word  of  the  Lord  shall 
judge  you  at  the  last.  Yes,  and  let  us  be  very  ready 
to  listen  to  words  men  speak,  if  we  are  sure  that  they  are 
words  of  the  Lord.  Do  not  listen  to  any  of  men's  guesses 
or  imaginations.  Bring  every  teacher  and  preacher  to  the 
Scriptures.  If  a  preacher  cannot  say  to  you,  "This  we 
say  by  the  word  of  the  Lord,"  he  is  not  the  preacher  for 
you,  young  man  or  young  woman.  I  want  the  preacher 
who  will  not  tell  you  his  own  doubts  and  speculations  and 
criticisms,  but  will  say,  "I  speak  by  the  word  of  the 
Lord."  How  the  Bible  glorifies  Christ!  How  the  very 
central  spirit  of  the  Bible  honours  Jesus  Christ !  It  is  His 
word  ;  He  is  Lord  of  the  Bible  as  He  is  Lord  of  everything. 

In  Human  Personality 
We  find  in  the  New  Testament  Christ's  lordship  not 
only  in  the  sphere  of  revelation  but  in  human  personality. 
Will  you  turn  with  me  to  the  second  epistle  to  Timothy, 
chapter  two,  and  note  the  expression  in  the  twenty-fourth 
verse.  What  do  we  read  there  ?  "The  servant  of  the  Lord." 
Who  is  that  ?  The  Christian  believer,  the  Christian  minister, 
if  you  like,  the  Christian, worker,  if  you  prefer  it.  What  a 
description  that  is  I  As  the  Revised  Verson  has  it,  "The 
Lord's  servant."  What  sort  of  servant  ?  Can  we  get  any 
light  upon  it  ?  The  Lord,  there,  is  Christ ;  mark  you,  Jesus 
Christ.  The  whole  context  shows  that.  The  Christian  is 
the  Lord's  servant.  The  Christian  says  to  Jesus,  "  Lord," 
and  because  he  knows  Him  to  be  the  Lord  he  trustfully 
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and  whole-heartedly  becomes  His  servant.  The  servant  of 
the  Lord.  Look  at  the  margin  of  your  Revised  Version, 
and  there  you  will  get  a  very  vivid  sidelight  upon  the  idea. 
The  Greek  word  is  given  you  there  in  its  literal  translation, 
"  Bond-servant."  Bond-servant ;  what  does  that  mean  ? 
Slave.  The  Apostle — the  greatest  of  all  the  Apostles — Paul 
writes  to  a  young  minister,  as  we  should  say,  and  says  : 
"The  servant  of  the  Lord,  that  is  what  I  am  ;  that  is  what 
you  are ;  that  is  what  every  Christian  worker  is ;  that  is  what 
every  Christian  believer  is."  But  that  "  servant  of  the 
Lord  "does  not  convey  the  strength  and  strenuousness  of 
Paul's  idea.  Is  not  that  a  wonderful  thought  ?— turn  it  over 
in  your  minds — Christ's  slave.  That  is  what  )ou  are  if  you 
are  a  Christian.  You  think  of  ihe  dreadful  side  of  slavery, 
the  cruelty  of  the  master,  the  devilry  of  the  slave-driver ; 
but  the  slave  of  the  Lord  is  under  very  different  conditions. 
As  surely  as  the  old  slave  belonged  body  and  mind  to  the 
master,  so,  by  his  own  consent,  every  Christian  belongs  to 
Jesus  Christ.  You  are  not  your  own.  Everything  we  have 
belongs  to  Jesus.  We  are  not  forced  to  it ;  we  are  free-will 
slaves,  and  His  service  is  perfect  freedom.  Now,  no  man 
could  explain  that.  I  defy  any  preacher,  however  vivid, 
eloquent,  or  instructive,  to  make  the  natural  man  understand 
it ;  but  the  Spirit  of  God  has  revealed  it  to  many  of  us,  and 
we  know  by  experience,  what  we  could  never  know  by  mere 
intellectual  perception,  that  to  be  a  servant  of  Jesus  is  to  be 
a  slave,  and  to  have  no  will  of  our  own  and  nothing  of  our 
own,  and  yet  that  is  perfect  freedom.  It  is  a  great  parado.x, 
and  yet  it  is  a  glorious  fact  :  the  servant,  the  bond-.servant, 
the  slave  of  the  Lord.  Oh,  what  a  wonderful  being  Jesus 
Christ  is  when  He  has  lordship  over  human  personality  ! 
Have  you  got  so  far,  my  friends,  as  to  be  able  not  only  to 
say  it  as  an  article  of  the  Creed,  but  to  live  in  that  tempera- 
ture all  the  week  through,  "  I  am  the  servant,  the  slave  of 
the  Lord."  My  brethren,  if  Jesus  Christ  is  not  your  Lord, 
He  is  nothing  to  you.  If  He  is  simply  a  genial  Brother, 
that  may  be  very  beautiful,  but  that  cannot  rule  your  life  as 
it  needs  to  be  ruled.  Is  He  Lord  ?  You  remember  how 
the  Apostle  put  it  once,  "The  Lord  hath  bought  them." 
Did  He  buy  us?  Yes.  Did  He  pay  a  great  price  for  us — 
infinitely  more  than  we  were  worth  ?  Yes.  Then  it  is  logical 
to  say,  "  If  He  bought  me,  I  will  be  His  slave."  Christ 
claims  us  altogether,  our  business  and  every  penny  we  make 
in  it ;  our  studies  and  all  the  labyrinths  intellectual  that  we 
tread ;  our  homes  and  all  their  sweet  possessions,  and  they 
are  never  really  ours  till  we  have  given  them  to  Him. 

In  the  Realms  of  Time 

Take  a  third  instance.  Does  the  New  Testament  say 
nothing  about  the  lordship  of  Jesus  in  the  realms  of  time  ? 
He  is  Lord  in  revelation  and  Lord  in  personality  ;  is  He 
Lord,  if  I  may  so  express  it,  in  chronology  ?  Has  He  any 
dominion  over  the  clock  ?  Yes.  Listen  to  this  expression 
(Rev.  i.  10),  "The  Lord's  day  "—it  is  a  very  familiar 
expression,  but  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  much  pondered. 
"  I  was  in  the  Spirit,"  says  John,  "  on  the  Lord's  day." 
Has  the  Lord  a  day  ?  Yes.  Is  there  one  day  that  specially 
belongs  to  Jesus  Christ,  for  the  reference  is  to  Jesus  Christ? 
Yes.  Now,  if  you  and  I  had  not  heard  that  before,  it  would 
strike  us  as  very  wonderful.  The  Lord's  day  ;  is  not  every 
day  His  ?  Yes.  I  said  a  little  while  ago  that  every  day  of 
your  business  life  is  His  if  He  is  your  Lord.  Then  why  is 
this  day  specially  called  the  Lord's  day  ?  It  is  not  the  old 
Jewish  Sabbath.  Its  principles  remain  pre-eminently,  and 
the  more  we  carry  these  principles  out  in  the  Lord's  day  the 
better,  but  all  its  ritualism  is  not  binding  on  the  Christian. 
We  have  the  Lord's  day,  a  newly  created  day.     Why  was  it 


newly  created  ?  Unquestionably,  I  think  it  was  created  in 
commemoration,  as  long  as  the  world  should  last,  of  the 
Lord's  resurrection  on  the  first  day  of  the  week.  And  I 
call  your  attention  to  this,  that  this  is  the  first  use  of  the 
word  in  its  traditional  sense.  "  I  was  in  the  Spirit,"  says 
John,  "  on  the  Lord's  day."  Evidently  this  was,  then,  the 
recognised  Lord's  day.  All  my  days  belong  to  Jesus,  but 
one  I  must  specially  give  to  Him.  This  is  the  true  basis 
of  Sabbath  observance.  Why  should  I  keep  this  day? 
Because  it  is  Jesus  day,  it  is  the  Lord's  day.  It  will  not 
be  a  question  of  what  can  I  do,  or  what  cannot  I  do  on 
that  day.  That  is  legalism.  It  will  be  a  question  of  this 
sort :  "This  is  a  day  for  Jesus.  I  can  think  about  Him  all 
too  little  on  other  days ;  I  am  so  busy.  Thank  God  that 
He  has  gi%'en  me  one  day  that  I  can  devote  to  Him.  And 
no  man  has  a  right  to  tell  me  what  I  must  do  in  order  to 
serve  Him  ;  but  I  must  always  be  ruled  by  this,  '  It  is  the 
Lord's  day.'"  You  may  depend  upon  it  that  unless  you  stand 
up  for  the  Sabbath  as  the  Lord's  day,  you  have  no  very 
strong  argument  with  which  to  resist  those  who  will  encroach 
upon  it.  It  is  His  day.  Hands  off !  If  you  merely  argue 
that  you  must  have  a  day  of  physical  rest,  in  these  mammon- 
loving  times  you  will  not  be  able  to  get  it.  If  everybody 
could  get  hold  of  it  as  the  Lord's  day,  there  would  not  be 
so  many  laggards  who  keep  away  from  God's  house.  Here 
is  a  chance  of  showing  Jesus  what  we  think  of  Him.  It  is 
the  Lord's  day ;  He  demands  that  seventh  of  your  time 
absolutely.  He  wants  the  day  to  Himself;  and  the  Lord's 
day,  because  it  is  Jesu's  day,  should  be  like  Him,  there- 
fore it-  should  not  be  dull.  Gloom  on  the  Lord's  day  ? 
No,  no,  no.  I  love  more  and  more  the  old  people's  notion 
of  Sunday — best  clothes  on  Sunday,  the  best  dinner  of  the 
week  on  Sunday,  friends  around  your  board  on  Sunday, 
sweets  for  the  children  on  Sunday,  everything  at  its 
brightest  and  best.  It  is  the  Lord's  day,  the  dear,  loving 
Lord,  to  Whom  we  owe  everything.  Oh,  it  is  a  wonderful 
thing  that  He  should  have  a  day  I  Nobody  else  has  a  day 
every  week.  The  Lord's  day  is  an  everlasting  witness  to 
the  dignity  of  Christ.  Why  .should  He  be  the  Lord  of  a 
day?  Because  He  is  the  Lord  of  all.  Hold  fast  your  Sabbath 
as  the  Lord's  day,  that  eternal  witness  of  the  incarnate  God. 

'  In  Atonement  for  Human  Sin 
Take  another  witness  to  the  lordship  of  Jesus.  In 
I  Corinthians  xi.  26  you  see  the  lordship  of  Jesus  in  a  very 
pathetic  and  mysterious  realm,  in  atonement  for  human  sin. 
"The  Lord's  death,"  says  Paul.  Thafis  the  most  startling 
witness  we  have  had  yet.  The  word  of  the  Lord,  yes  ;  the 
servant  of  the  Lord,  yes  ;  the  Lord's  day,  yes,  they  are  all 
striking  ideas,  but  this  is  the  most  overwhelming.  The 
Lord's  death.  Did  the  Lord  die  ?  Man,  think  about  it. 
There  must  be  something  wrong  if  the  Lord  had  to  die. 
The  Lord  died?  Yes.  He  is  the  last  One  I  should  have 
thought  would  have  died.  Well,  the  Apostle  says,  "  The 
Lord's  death."  It  was  not  a  man's  death,  except  in  a  very 
secondary  sense ;  it  was  the  Lord's  death.  Jehovah 
Incarnate  died.  At  the  first  blush,  there  must  have  been 
some  very  special  cause  for  the  Lord  to  die.  It  is  ii  prhri 
so  wonderful  that  you  do  not  marvel.  The  New  Testament 
makes  more  of  the  Lord's  death  than  anything  else  about 
the  Lord.  It  is  the  almost  truistic  note  of  all  writers  and 
commentators  on  the  New  Testament  that  the  New  Testa- 
ment acquires  the  fulness  almost  of  a  diary  when  it  comes 
to  deal  with  the  death  of  God.  It  is  the  cardinal  point  in 
the  New  Testament.  Everything  centres  in  that  death. 
And  how  know  we  that  He  died  ?  Young  man,  would  it 
not  strike  you,  if  you  never  thought  about  religious  things. 
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that  if  there  was  a  death  of  the  Lord  it  must  have  meant 
something  very  tremendous  ?  It  was  no  common  force  that, 
the  Lord's  death.  Then  read  the  New  Testament,  and  you 
get  tiie  glorious  philosophy.  It  was  for  man's  sake.  He 
bore  the  condemnation  of  our  trespass.  Then  sin  must  be 
a  terrible  thing  if  the  Lord  had  to  die  in  order  to  make 
salvation  possible.  "  The  Lord's  death,"  and  that  is 
virtually  associated  with  another  expression.  What  do  we 
read  in  that  same  chapter?  In  i  Corinthians  xi.  20  we 
read  of  Christ's  lordship  in  the  ordinance  of  the  Lord's 
Supper.  Has  the  Lord  a  Supper  ?  Yes.  Did  he  institute 
the  Supper  ?  Yes.  And  why  did  He  institute  it  ?  Because 
of  His  death.  That  is  the  point  to  be  noted.  It  was  not 
for  His  teaching,  it  was  not  for  His  character.  "As  often 
as  ye  eat  this  bread,  and  drink  this  cup,  ye  do  shew  the 
Lord's  death."  It  is  the  Lord's  Supper,  the  great  com- 
memoration of  and  participation  in  the  Lord's  death. 
Whenever  I  come  to  this  supper,  I  say,  "  The  Lord  died 
for  me."  Consider  well  lest  you  slight  the  Lord's  Supper 
by  staying  away  from  it.  Do  not  keep  lightly  absent  from 
the  Lord's  Supper. 

In   His   Second   Advent 
Then   with    this   word    I    close.     Have   we   any   other 
instance  of  the  lordship  of  Jesus  Christ  in  the  New  Testa- 


ment? Yes.  We  see  the  lordship  of  Jesus  in  a  very 
remarkable  sphere,  His  Second  Advent.  .See  1  Thessa- 
lonians  iv.  15,  "The  Coming  of  the  Lord."  He  has  come, 
has  He  not  ?  Yes,  He  has  come  ;  but  He  is  coming  again. 
Bodily  ?  Yes.  Visibly  ?  Yes.  To  reign  where  before  He 
came  to  die?  Yes.  He  said  He  came  to  separate  men 
when  He  came  before — to  bring  the  sword  of  division  ; 
but  He  is  coming  to  gather  all  that  trust  Him.  We  who 
are  living  and  remain  to  the  coming  of  the  Lord  shall  not 
come  before  them  that  are  asleep.  The  -dear  ones  that 
are  asleep,  we  shall  have  no  advantage  over  them,  if  even 
we  happen  to  be  living  when  the  Lord  shall  come — the 
mother,  the  father,  and  other  dear  ones — for  He  will  bring 
them  with  Him.  What  an  additional  charm  that  will  lend 
to  His  coming  when  He  appears  in  the  clouds  !  Oh  !  is  it 
not  a  mistake  of  preachers  not  to  dwell  on  this,  that  when 
He  appears  in  the  clouds  He  will  bring  the  loved  ones 
with  Him  ?  We  shall  not  go  before  them  that  are  asleep, 
but  we  shall  "be  caught  up  together  with  them  in  the 
clouds,  to  meet  the  Lord  in  the  air :  and  so  shall  we  be 
ever  with  the  Lord."  No  marvel  that  Paul  adds,  "  Where- 
fore comfort  one  another  with  these  words."  There  is  no 
comfort  in  life  like  the  doctrine  of  the  Second  Coming, 
the  coming  of  the  Lord.  He  is  coming;  wait  for  His 
appearing. 


The  Home  Department 


Result  of  "Great  Leaders"  Competition 

The  numerous  papers  sent  in,  though  displaying  no  great 
literary  gifts,  have  been  entertaining,  and  show  with  what  atten- 
tion the  great  men  of  our  day,  no  matter  what  their  class 
or  creed,  profession  or  subject,  are  watched  and  admired  and 
criticised  by  an  enormous  number  of  thinking  men  and  women. 

It  should  be  mentioned  that  in  judging  this  competition  all 
political  or  religious  bias  has  been  entirely  excluded.  The 
papers  are  selected  for  the  thought,  knowledge,  and  skill  in 
expression  that  the  writers  show. 

The  prize  is  divided  between — 
Miss  Perks, 

Bracondale,  Norwich, 
for  the  following  : 

TriE  Bishop  of  London 

The  great  and  responsible  diocese  of  London  has  never 
fallen  to  the  management  of  so  young  a  man  as  the  present 
occupant,  and  never  perhaps  has  the  liishop's  staff  been  wielded 
so  simply  and  yet  so  effectually.  Indeed,  it  is  this  self-same 
unostentatious  and  vivid  spirit  which  has  erased  dogmatic 
pomp  and  breathed  into  the  English  Church  the  immortal 
lesson  of  Christian  charity  and  Christ's  example.  "  To  visit  the 
fatherless  and  widow  in  their  affliction"  and  "  to  comfort  those 
that  mourn  "  has  been  the  basis  of  Dr.  Ingram's  work  in  East 
London  ;  and  not  only  has  it  broken  down  many  of  the  barriers 
between  rich  and  poor,  but  also  those  more  insuperable  ones  of 
creed  and  sect.  His  work  has  been  the  outcome  of  his  life  -a 
practical,  unselfish  furtherance  of  human  nature's  needs  ;  and 
without  the  majesty  of  eloquence  or  the  intricacies  of  deep 
study  he  has  commended  it  to  all.  His  days  and  hours  are 
lived  amongst  us,  for  no  veil  of  false  dignity  divides  him  from 
his  people  ;  and  perhaps  from  the  very  closeness  of  his  inter- 
course it  is  more  difficult  to  judge  of  his  grand  work.  Now  we 
are  in  the  thick  of  the  sowing  :  later  we  shall  reap  its  benefits. 
In  the  face  of  growing  agnosticism  and  unbelief  the  Bishop  of 
London  has  sown  a  noble  harvest,  and  continues  his  great 
leadership  for  God. 
And— 

Mr.  C.  Holt, 

79,  Fitzwalter  Road,  Sheffield, 
for  the  following  : 

J.\MES  Chalmers,  ok  New  Guinea 

One  of  the  greatest  men  I  have  ever  known  was  James 
Chalmers.  To  be  in  his  company  was  an  inspiration.  His 
personality  was  striking— tall,  well  built,  erect,  strong,  command- 
ing. His  eye  looked  you  through  and  through.  The  mean  it 
detected,  the  pure  and  good  it  blessed  ;  and  oh,  what  a  blessing  ! 
for  it  encouraged  you  to  do  still  better.  His  thoughful,  earnest, 
manly  spirit  lifted  the  common  into  the  uncommon  ;  the  chiUI's 
toy,  the  youth's  book,  and  all  in  the  home  were  grander  because 
Chalmers   had   been    there.      His    conversation    was    bright, 


cheerful,  sunny.  Unconsciously,  when  near  him,  you  felt  you 
were  in  the  presence  of  a  true  man — that  it  was  a  grand  thing 
to  be  a  man,  and  that  no  price  was  too  great  to  pay  for 
Christian  manhood. 

Horn  of  poor  parentage  in  Scotland,  a  child  of  the  heather 
.and  the  hills,  skilled  in  climbing,  rowing,  swimming,  fishing, 
(lod  found  and  called  him.  Henceforth  he  was  not  his  own, 
but  the  Lord's.  He  w,as  the  best  living  definition  of  a  Christian 
I  have  ever  known — a  Christ's  man.  He  believed  God  had 
called  him  to  make  known  His  Name  in  New  Guinea.  Dan- 
gers, difficulties,  privations,  only  drove  him  nearer  God  and 
nearer  the  he<athen.  Here  is  the  secret  of  his  "  charmed  life." 
The  results  cannot  be  told.  Through  him,  desert  isles  and 
desert  lives  blossomed  as  the  rose.  He  was  given  to  Britain, 
sacrificed  to  New  Guinea. 

To  each  of  the  .above  will  be  sent  a  copy  of  that  very  in- 
teresting book  "  The  Life  of  J.  Hood  Wilson,  D.D.,"  by  the 
Kev.  James  Wells,  D.D.,  in  place  of  the  prize  offered. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Mr.  Adam  Scott,  for  a  paper 
on  Dr.  Alexander  Whyte,  Mr.  R.  Logan  for  one  on  Dr. 
Robertson  Nicoll,  Mr.  H.  C.  Fitzgerald  on  General  Booth. 

No.  2  Competition 
Result  of  "Greatest  Illusion"  Competition 
Here  the  Prize  has  been  awarded  to — 
Mr.  Appleton  (jRix. 

2,  Kemdale  Villas,  East  Street, 

St.  Neots,  Hunts, 
for  the  following — 

The  GREATh^iT  Illusion  Personally  Experienced 
One  evening,  .after  the  duties  of  the  day  were  completed,  I  took 
my  dog  for  a  run  down  to  the  sea.  The  waves  were  breaking 
angrily  and  w,ashing  far  up  the  shingly  beach.  He  was  de- 
lighted with  the  sphash  and  wash  of  them,  but  artfully  kept 
from  their  reach  each  time.  Wishing  he  should  be  oveit.aken, 
I  ventured  nearer,  to  tempt  him,  when  suddenly  a  great  wave 
broke  .and  threw  itself  fo.aming  on  the  bc.ach.  In  the  dim  light 
it  seemed  to  pass  me  four  or  five  feet,  and  I  felt  the  cold  water 
enter  and  fill  my  boots.  This  made  me  set  my  face  home- 
wards. At  every  step  toward  the  promenade  I  could  feel  water 
squeezing  between  my  tqes  and  almost  hear  the  iniash,  quash 
of  sodden  footgear.  Vet  when  I  reached  the  first  electric 
light,  I  surprisingly  found  that  not  a  drop  of  water  had  touched 
my  boots. 

I  would  like  to  quote  too  the  p.aper  sent  in  by  Miss  Webb, 
for,  though  not  so  well  told,  the  illusion  is  almost  equally  curious 
and  interesting. 

A  Small  Illusion 
A  new  patent  safety  l.atch  h.ad  been  put  on  the  front  door, 
which  required  practice  to  open.     My  brother  put  his  key  on 
a  ring,  with  many  companions  ;   this  increased  the  difficulty, 
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and  in  withiliawing  it  from  the  keyhole  lie  often  dropped  the 
bunch.  One  evening  I  was  speaking  to  the  parlourmaid  in 
the  hall,  the  cook  was  coming  downstairs,  no  one  else  being 
in  the  house,  when,  apparently,  we  all  distinctly  heard  the 
door  open,  some  one  enter,  and  keys  fall  on  the  floor.  To  our 
astonishment  the  door  was  shut,  no  one  entered,  no  keys  were 
there.  About  half,  an  hour  later  this  was  all  repeated — no 
"  illusion  "  now.  On  my  brother's  coming  in,  I  told  him  about 
it.  He  said  half  an  hour  previously  he  had  been  more  than 
a  mile  from  the  house. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Miss  Perks  and  Mr.  Holt. 


A  Good  Plan 
It  is  a  good  plan  to  tack  narrow  lace  together  with  fine  white 
wool  before  washing,  as  this  prevents  it  becoming  stretched  and 
strappy,  and   makes  it  easier  to  wash,  etc.     Before  ironing  it, 
remove  the  tackings. 


New  Competitions 

No.  I 

A  prize  (a  copy  of  Dr.  Miller's  new  work,  "Finding  the 
Way,"  and  two  other  volumes  of  the  "  Silent  Times  "  Series), 
will  be  given  for  the  best  paper  on  "  The  Book  I  love  Best,  Next 
to  the  Bible,  and  Why  "  (suggested  by  the  Rev.  H.  P.  Ellis). 

Articles  must  be  limited  to  a  hundred  and  fifty  words,  and 
must  be  original.  Competitors  may  send  in  one  paper  only  in 
each  competition,  but  may  compete  in  both. 

No.  2 

A  prize  (a  copy  of  that  magnificent  new  Art  Book  "  The 
Gospels  in  Art,"  bound  in  cloth  boards)  will  be  given  for  the 
best  original  Paper  on  "  An  Account  of  the  First  Visit  I  re- 
member Paying"  (suggested  by  Miss  E.  L.  Mason).  Papers 
may  not  exceed  two  hundred  and  fifty  words  in  length. 

All  papers,  addressed  to  "  Anstice,"  The  British  Monthly 
Office,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  E.G.,  must  reach  the  office  on  or 
before  December  31,  1904.  Name  and, address,  and  whether  Mr., 
Mrs.,  or  Miss,  must  be  on  each  paper.  One  side  of  the  paper 
only  may  be  written  on. 


How  to  clean  Net  and  Lace  Gowns 

Now  that  the  party  season  is  full  on  us,  those  of  us  who  have 
but  little  to  spend  on  party  frocks,  or  wish  to  "do  up"  favourite 
gowns,  may  find  it  useful  to  know  how  to  clean  and  rejuvenate 
net  and  lace,  as  these  so  often  form  the  principal  part  of  evening 
gowns,  and  when  dirty  or  crushed  look  dreadful,  and  spoil  the 
appearance  of  any  wearer. 

To  "Wash 

In  the  first  place,  the  material  should  always  be  given  a  good 
shaking  to  free  it  from  loose  dust,  as  it  militates  much  against 
the  success  of  one's  efforts  if  this  is  left  in. 

The  water  in  which  the  net  or  lace  is  to  be  washed  must  be 
warm,  and  made  into  a  lather  with  some  good  pure  soap,  such 
as  Knight's  "  Primrose,"  or  unscented  "  Sunlight,"  great  care 
being  taken  that  no  bits  of  soap  are  left  undissolved,  or  they 
will  stick  into  the  material,  with  dire  results.  But  before  be- 
ginning to  wash  it,  white  lace,  if  very  dirty,  should  be  placed  to 
soak  for  a  couple  of  hours  in  cold  water,  with  just  a  little  soap 
rubbed  on  it.  Then  squeeze  and  rinse  out  well,  and  place  in 
the  warm  lather  to  wash. 

Never  rub  lace  or  net,  but  clean  it  by  constantly  squeezing 
and  pressing  it ;  this  must  be  continued  till  quite  clean. 

Rinsing 
Have  ready  a  pan  of  clean  warm  water  and  rinse  the  lace 
well,  taking  care  that  no  soap  is  left  in  it.  Rinse  twice  more, 
once  in  warm  water,  and  lastly  in  cold  water.  In  the  case  of 
black  lace  or  net,  use  the  same  methods  as  to  the  washing,  but 
to  the  last  two  rinsing  waters  add  some  cold  tea,  to  improve  the 
colour— about  half  a  pint— and  a  teaspoonful  of  gum  (made  by 
dissolving  an  ounce  of  gum  arable  in  half  a  pint  of  water,  and 
allowing  it  to  stew  in  a  saucepan  until  quite  dissolved  ;  strain 
and  bottle).  To  complete  the  stiffening  process,  when  ironing-, 
place  the  lace  between  white  paper  and  iron  through  the  paper 
till  nearly  dry,  then  finish  it  off  by  ironing  on  the  wrong  side 
till  quite  dry  and  stiff. 

Stiffening  White  Lace  or  Net 
If  fine,  the  stiffening  should  be  done  by  means   of  a  tea- 
spoonful  of  borax,  dissolved  in   half  a  pint  of  boiling  water. 
Dip  the  lace  in  this  as  soon  as  it  is  rinsed  ;  then  wring,  and  roll 
up  smoothly  in  a  clean  white  cloth. 

If  coarse,  use  boiled  starch,  made  very  thin.  After  squeezing 
out  of  the  rinsing  water,  dip  the  lace  into  this,  then  squeeze 
out,  and,  if  possible,  pass  through  a  wringer.  Lay  it  smoothly  in 
a  clean  white  cloth,  and  roll  up  and  leave  for  a  couple  of  hours 
or  so. 

To  Iroii 

So  as  to  bring  out  the  pattern  of  the  lace  and  give  it  a 
new,  raised  look,  a  thick  layer  of  blanket  should  be  spread 
under  the  white  ironing-cloth.  The  irons  should  be  nice  and 
hot,  so  as  to  dry  the  lace  and  thus  stiffen  it,  for  if  not  ironeil 
till  dry  it  will  be  limp  and  dowdy.  Iron  on  the  wrong  side,  to 
bring  up  the  pattern  on  the  right  one.  When  done,  hang  up 
near  the  fire,  that  any  steam  or  dampness  may  be  dried  up. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

A  Minister  is  anxious  to  obtain  a  complete  set  of  The 
British  Monthly  from  the  beginning,  or  all  those  numbers 
containing  plate  portraits.  He  v/ill  give  sixpence  a  copy  for 
them,  and  pay  the  postage  to  America.  Will  any  correspondent 
who  has  a  complete  set  to  dispose  of  please  communicate  the 
fact  to  "  Anstice  "  ? 

E.   M.  D. — J.  P.  W.  has  kindly  sent  the  following  informa- 
tion regarding  the  quotations  you  inquired  about  :  "  In   reply 
to  E.  M.   D.,  the  first  quotation  asked  for  is  from  Tennyson's 
'In  Memoriam,' section  55.     As  regards  the  second  quotation, 
in    the'   Proverbs'   of  Joihn   Hey  wood,   first   printed   in   1546, 
Part  II.,  chap,  vii.,  occur  the  lines: 
Be  the  day  never  so  long, 
Evermore  at  last  ihey  ring  to  evensong. 
In   Foxe's   '  Book  of  Martyrs,'  chap,  vii.,  George  Tankerville 
quotes  at  the  stake  in  1555  : 

He  the  d.iy  short,  or  never  so  long. 
At  length  it  ringolh  to  evensong. 
As  the  saying  is  a  proverb,  there  are  many  variations  of  it.  The 
modern  edition  of  Heywood's  '  Proverbs  '  might  be  consulted  ; 
it  is  the  earliest  collection  of  English  colloquial  sayings.  I 
believe  also  a  modern  ballad  with  something  of  the  same 
refrain  was  sung  a  few  years  ago."  Other  correspondents  have 
also  kindly  sent  information  about  the  "In  Memoriam" 
quotation. 

G.  VV.  T. — Thank  you  for  your  letter  and  good  wishes. 
Frankly  speaking,  I  prefer  your  hymn  without  the  additional 
lines.  It  seems  to  me  nothing  is  gained  by  adding  them,  and 
the  hymn  loses  strength  and  dignity,  in  my  opinion.  In  two  or 
three  of  the  verses  the  added  line  gives  one  the  impression  of 
being  unnecessary,  and  something  in  the  nature  of  a  "tag" 
or  "anticlimax,"  if  one  may  use  the  term  in  such  a  case  ;  while 
at  the  end  of  the  third  verse  it  seems  not  only  unnecessary  but 
irrelevant  and  inconclusive,  and  strikes  one  as  existing  more 
for  the  sake  of  form  than  of  sense.  I  am  afraid  I  am  criticising 
very  audaciously,  but  I  think  it  is  perhaps  what  you  wish.  I 
hope  you  gather  my  meaning. 

South  African  Re.ader. — Can  any  correspondent  inform 
"  South  African  Reader"  where  he  can  find  a  recitation  entitled 
"The  Farmer  and  his  Cow?" 

P.  C.  F.  — I  will  consider  your  suggestion.  Am  pleased  you 
like  the  book. 

H.  L. — Thank  you  for  your  kind  wishes.  I  heartily  wish 
you  the  same. 

Rev.  H.  W.— Many  thanks  for  help  with  quotation.  I  am 
glad  you  are  so  pleased  with  your  prize. 

A.  W  E. — You  were  quite  right  to  try  again.  There  is  no 
rule  forbidding  successful  competitors  to  do  so. 

L.  L.  A. — You  should  write  to  the  National  Training  School 
of  Cookery,  Buckingham  Palace  Road,  and  ask  for  their  pro- 
spectus ;  it  is  a  very  full  one.  I  believe  the  cost  is  ^30  for  the 
course  of  training  ;  but  the  course  is  a  very  long  and  full  one, 
and  the  money  spent  is  money  well  laid  out. 

T.  E.  B.  — You  should  never  omit  to  brush  the  teeth  at 
night.  Dentists  say  that  it  is  more  important  even  that  they 
be  cleansed  then  than  in  the  morning.  Precipitated  chalk  is 
excellent  for  cleaning  the  teeth,  and  is  extremely  inexpensive. 
Another  thing  dentists  are  strongly  recommending  now  is  milk 
of  magnesia.  A  moutliful  should  be  taken  in  the  mouth  at 
night,  and  held  there  and  worked  about  until  it  has  penetrated 
every  cavity  and  cranny  of  the  teeth.  Be  sure  not  to  swallow 
any  of  it 

I  wish  all  my  correspondents  a  very  happy  Christmas  and 
the  brightest  and  most  prosperous  of  New  Years. 

ANSTICE. 

"Anstice"  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents,  and 
answer  any  questions  in  this  column. 

The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

The  "  Prettiest  Picture  Postcard"  Competition  has  been 
a  very  popular  one. 

The  first  prize  is  awarded  to  — 

Grace  Herington  (aged  6), 

Colley  Haw,  Mount  Pleasant  Road, 

Hastings, 
for  a  picture  card  representing  "  The  Land  of  Shearers  and 
Heather." 

The  second  prize  is  won  by — 

George  Allpress  (aged  11), 

The  Manse,  St.  John's,  Jersey, 
for  a  picture  of  Mount  Orgueil  Qastle  by  Moonhght, 
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Honourable  Mention 
Stanley  M.  Hrown  (Loch  Lomond  and  others),  Josephine 
Laycock  (her  own  photograph),  Harold  Lewis  (liraniblelye 
Castle),  Violette  V.  Lewis  ("A  Full  House"),  Kathleen  Laycock 
(Three  Children),  Josie  Heattie  (Uojjs),  Margaret  Connor 
(Chepstow  Castio),  William  R.  Maries  (Windsor  Castle), 
Dorothy  Lemon  (Picture  of  a  Little  (jirl),  Cladys  Jones 
(North  Wales),  Howard  H.  Newton  (Woodstock  Lane),  Cicely 
IJickie  (Kelso,  from  River),  Fanny  Dickinson  (Fishing- Boats), 
Hilda  Hond  (''The  (Ueaners"),  Guy  Wiehcn  (River  Scene), 
(lertrude  Snelling  (Little  Girl). 

The  first  prize  in  the  "  Colour"  Competition  is  gained  by — 
Guy  Wiehen  (aged  12), 

Thornleigh,  Rydal  Road,  Streatham. 
His  list  includes  purple,  red,  yellow,  blue,  green,  scarlet, 
white,  black,  brown,  crimson,  vermilion,  grey,  golden,  "the 
colour  of  burnished  brass"  (Ezek.  i.  i6),  "  the  colour  of  amber" 
(Ezek.  i.  4),  "the  colour  of  a  beryl"  (Ezek/ i.  l6),  "the 
colour  of  terrible  crystal"  (Ezek.  i.  22). 
The  second  prize  is  gained  by — 

Hugh  Macpherson  (aged  12), 

56,  Forsyth  Street,  Greenock, 
for  a  very  complete  list. 

Honourable  Mention 
for  full  and  excellent   lists   is  awarded   to    Hilda   C.    Martin, 
Ida  Ratcliffe,  Gladys  Gwendoline  Williams,  Winnie  Allpress, 
Frank    H.   Curtis,    Muriel   Sanders,  Sidney   Lewis,    Margaret 
G.   H.  Wardrop. 

Very  Highly  Commended 

Josephine  lieatlie,  Violette  Lewis,  Olive  Young,  Etta  Eraser, 
Dorothy  Duggleby. 

Your  postcards  were  all  pretty,  Stanley  Brown,  especially 
the  large  one  of  Loch  Lomond.  It  was  nice  of  you  to  send 
so  many. —The  picture  of  "The  Gleaners  "  you  sent  was  one  of 
the  very  prettiest,  and  nearly  won  the  prize,  Hilda  Bond. — 
Cicely  Dickie  sent  a  lovely  view,  and  one  which  I  know 
very  well. — Gladys  Jones's  pictures  of  Wales  were  particularly 
good. — Thank  you  for  your  letter,  Fanny  Dickenson.  I  liked 
the  card. — You  found  nearly  all  the  colours,  Ida  Ratcliffe. 
I  hope  you  will  win  your  next  hockey  match. 

Here  is  a  nice  letter  sent  from  Northampton  : 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  writing  to  ask  you  whether  you  will  have  me  for  a 
niece.  I  live  in  Northampton,  and  am  thirteen  years  old.  I 
have  two  brothers  older  than  myself.  We  have  a  fox-terrier 
named  Jack  ;  he  begs  so  prettily.  Do  you  like  dogs  ?  I  am 
sure  you  would  like  Jack.  I  am  trying  for  both  competitions, 
and  wish  I  could  get  a  book,  as  I  am  so  fond  of  reading.  I 
collect  postcards,  and  have  over  seven  hundred  ;  I  think  the 
one  I  am  sending  is  the  prettiest  of  them  all.  I  like  your  Corner 
very  much,  and  always  look  out  for  it  first  when  it  comes. 
With  love. 

Your  loving  niece, 

JO.SEPHINE  Beattie. 
I  am  sure  I  should  like  Jack,  Josephine,  and  I  thought  your 
postcard  exceedingly  pretty. 

Dorothy  Duggleby  sends  me  a  letter  with  her  competitions. 
I  was  very  glad  to  hear  from  you,  Dorothy  ;  and  quite  agree 
with  what  you  say  about  Christmas.  "  Oh,  Christmas  time  is 
fun  !  It  is  nice  to  wake  up  on  Christmas  morning  and  find  a 
lot  of  presents  by  your  bedside,  and  it  is  nice  to  be  able  to  give 
presents  to  others." 

Violette  Vaughan  Lewis  says  :  "  I  thought  you  might  like  to 
hear  from  me  again.  I  was  fifteen  last  October,  and  had  some 
very  nice  birthday  presents.  My  mother  and  I  were  in  London 
part  of  September,  and  had  a  very  nice  time.  I  am  very  fond 
of  painting  and  reading,  especially  Tennyson's  and  Longfellow's 
Poems.  My  little  dog  Vic  was  very  ill  the  other  day,  but  is 
much  better  now.  I  am  a  Chinese  girl  in  a  missionary  cantata 
which  we  are  having  at  our  Missionary  Bazaiir,  and  am  also  on 
the  Band  of  Hope  Junior  Committee.  I  think  The  British 
Monthly  is  splendid  this  month.  And  now  I  must  close  this 
letter,  hoping  it  is  not  too  long." 

It  was  not  long  enough,  Violette.     Your  list  was  very  good. 

I  thank  Bessie  Welsh  for  her  letter,  and  am  glad  to  print  it. 

QUANTOCK    ViLl.A,    WeLI-I.NGTON,    SOMERSET. 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

This  is  my  first  letter  to  you.  I  am  at  Blackdown  School. 
What  I  like  best  is  gymnastic  drill.  I  like  music  also,  and  other 
lessons.  My  pet  is  a  cat ;  its  name  is  Lucy  Wallace.  We  call 
it  Wallace  because  we  are  Scotch,  and  Lucy  because  it  is  pretty. 
The  cat  is  not  .Scotch — it  came  from  London  ;  my  sister  brought 
it  when  it  was  a  tiny  wee  thing. 

I  remain  your  niece, 

Bessie  Welsh  (aged  9). 


I  wish  you  all  a  very  Happy  Christmas. 


AUNT  MATTY. 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 

(1)  Has  to-day   NEARLY    8,00O    BOYS    AND 

GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(2)  Isthe  UNOFFICIAL  Waif  Society  of  the  WHOLE 

NATION  and  of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children 
are  placed  either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST 
Section  or  in  the  Church  of  England  Section, 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

(3)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh    CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  10,477 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if  it 

IS  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been 
REJECTED    by  every  other   Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  I,30O  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has   always  from  900  to    1 ,00O   BABIES   to 

maintain,  thus  constituting  the  largest  Infants' 
Orphanage  and  Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING    LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  16, 188 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,266  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1904. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  56,252  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  ;£iowilldefraythe  whole  cost  of  EMIGRATING 

ONE  CHILD.  £,\i>  will  maintain  a  healthy 
child  in  the  Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering 
child  costs  .^30  per  annum. 

(18)  AT  LEAST  /240  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone. 
FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY   NEEDED. 

BRASSEY,  President. 
WILLIAM  FOWLER,  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
GEORGE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Bankers- LONDON  AND  SOUTH-WESTERN  BANK  ; 
UNION  OF  LONDON  k  SMITHS  BANK.  LTD. 
(PRESCOTTS  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices— 
18  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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Things  Worth  Noting 

Sirdar  Wool. — The  Sirdar  Loop  Wool  is  a  most  suitable 
material  for  the  making  of  ladies'  shawls,  boas,  wraps,  etc.,  and 
an  important  point  to  remember  is  that  all  the  articles  made  in 
the  above  wool  have  the  great  advantage  of  being  light  and 
feathery.  They  have  another  kind  of  wool,  known  as  Sirdar 
Vest  Wool,  which  is  of  exquisite  softness,  and  will  not  shrink. 
If  you  are  in  the  habit  of  making  your  own  rugs,  Messrs. 
Harrop  Bros,  have  what  is  known  as  the  Sirdar  Rug  Wool, 
which  is  considered  first  and  best  for  rug  and  mat  makers. 
This  wool  is  endless  in  wear,  bright  in  finish,  and  of  superior 
quality.  These  various  wools  may  be  had  in  numerous  art 
shades  from  the  principal  dealers,  but  it  is  important  to  insist 
on  having  "  Sirdar,"  and  take  no  substitute.  The  manufacturers 
will  be  pleased  to  supply  the  plain  directions  for  rug  and  mat 
making  absolutely  free,  if  you  will  write  to  Messrs.  Harrop 
Bros.,  Bective  Mills,  Alverthorpe,  Wakefield. 

A  Useful  Book.— The  Gem  Supplies  Company,  of  121, 
Newgate  Street,  London,  E.G.,  havejust  published  a  most  useful 
little  book,  entitled  "  How  to  Obtain  Perfect  Health."  The 
object  of  the  little  book  is  to  emphasise  the  supreme  importance 
of  an  adequate  recognition  of  the  vital  function  which  the  skin 
performs,  and  to  direct  attention  to  the  simplest  and  best 
means  of  promoting  the  activity  of  the  skin  and  other  excretory 
organs,  so  that  the  natural  processes  of  the  body  may  be  carried 
on  in  such  a  way  as  to  secure  and  maintain  perfect  health.  It 
is  published  at  the  moderate  sum  of  one  shilling  ;  but  the  Gem 
Supplies  Company  offer  to  send  a  copy  gratis  to  any  readers  of 
The  British  Monthly,  who  care  to  apply  for  it  to  121,  New- 
gate Street,  London,  E.G.,  if  when  writing  they  will  mention  the 
title  of  the  magazine. 

Household  Treasures.— Dull,  dark,  damp  winter  days  ; 
what  a  difference  they  make  to  the  labour  of  the  house,  and 
how  difficult  to  keep  the  brass  and  other  metal  bright  and  the 
furniture  polished  1  If  there  are  such  things  as  household 
treasures,  they  are  to  be  found  in  the  various  preparations 
manufactured  by  the  Matchless  Metal  Polish  Company.  Those 
who  daily  use  the  various  "  Komo"  preparations  or  "  Matchless  " 
polish  might  well  ask  themselves,  "  What  is  home  without 
them  ? "  "  Matchless "  polish  can  be  used  on  any  kind  of 
metal.  It  contains  no  acids  or  grit,  so  its  influence  can  only 
be  for  the  best,  and  the  absence  of  any  poisonous  properties 
and  the  fact  that  it  is  almost  colourless  renders  it  fit  to  be  used 
by  the  daintiest  of  hands.  It  needs  only  to  be  applied  with  an 
old  cloth,  and  then  rubbed  dry  with  a  soft  clean  cloth,  when^ 
without  the  aid  of  elbow  grease — it  leaves  a  brilliant  and 
lasting  polish.  "  Komo  "  furniture  cream,  which  can  be  had  in 
bottles  from  one  penny  upwards,  has  a  reputation  for  producing 
a  lasting  and  brilliant  surface  to  furniture,  patent  leather,  and 
all  enamelled  and  varnished  goods  ;  and  for  instantly  pro- 
ducing a  beautiful  enamel-like  surface  on  iron,  tin,  or  wood- 
ware,  "Komo"  black  enamel  cannot  be  bettered.  These 
valuable  preparations  can  be  procured  from  almost  any  iron- 
monger, grocer,  or  store,  and  the  cost  of  them  is  too  trifling  to 
mention. 

Hugon's  Beef  Suet.— Doubtless  themindsof  the  majority 
of  housewives  are  engaged  upon  the  important  subject  of  mince- 
meat and  puddings  for  the  coming  Christmas  festivities.  A  word 
or  two,  therefore,  upon  a  very  important  ingredient  of  these  will 
come  at  a  seasonable  moment.  A  supply  of  good  fresh  beef  suet 
is  one  of  the  most  important  necessaries  of  the  housewife,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  thing  not  always  to  be  obtained.  An  article, 
however,  has  been  introduced  by  Messrs.  Hugon  &  Co.,  Ltd., 
Pendleton,  Manchester,  which  supplies  this  want,  and  at  the 
same  time  possesses  great  advantages  over  the  raw  suet. 
Hugon's  Refined  Beef  Suet  is  fresh  English  beef  suet,  which 
the  manufacturers  submit  to  a  special  refining  process,  the 
result  of  which  is  to  produce  an  article  entirely  free  from  tissue, 
water,  and  all  impurities.  Stood  in  a  cool,  dry  place,  it  will 
remain  fresh  and  sweet  for  an  almost  indefinite  time,  thus  being 
always  at  hand  when  required.  It  replaces  cooking  butter  and 
lard  for  all  purposes,  so  that  only  one  article  is  necessary  in  the 
store-cupboard  instead  of  three  ;  and  it  is  more  economical 
than  raw  suet,  since  only  a  half  to  two-thirds  as  much  is 
required  ;  also  it  can  be  used  to  the  last  scrap.  No  less 
remarkable  are  its  time-  and  labour-saving  qualities,  since, 
instead,  of  the  troublesome  chopping,  it  can  be  flaked  with  a 
knife  with  great  facility.  Blending  thoroughly  with  the  flour, 
a  digestible  and  wholesome  pudding  is  the  result,  whereas  raw 
suet  bound  up  by  the  cellular  tissue  remains  in  lumps  throughout 
the  paste,  causing  the  pudding  to  be  indigestible. 


The  Snowman 

"  Isn't  it  just  beautiful  ?  "  said  Molly  to  Jack.  The  children 
stopped  and  looked  at  their  work.  They  were  in  the  garden. 
Snow  lay  all  around  them  ;  there  was  a  cold,  cold  wind,  which 
made  Molly's  cheeks  scarlet  and  Jack's  nose  red.  Between 
the  two  children  stood  a  lovely,  a  magnificent  snowman. 

They  had  been  at  work  at  him  all  morning  nearly.  Snow 
had  fallen  on  Friday  night,  and  Saturday  comes  next  to  Friday, 
as  every  one  knows  ;  and  Saturday  is  the  children's  holiday. 
So  Jack  and  Molly  had  had  the  whole  morning  for  play,  and 
they  had  begun  to  make  the  snowman  directly  after  breakfast. 
Now  he  was  tall  and  broad  ;  he  had  a  walking-stick  made  out 
of  a  withered  branch,  and  a  red  hollyberry  buttonhole.  He 
wore  an  old  cap  of  Jack's. 

"  Is  that  your  snowman  ? "  called  a  voice  from  the  road. 
Jack  and  Molly  looked  round.  Eddie  Brailey,  a  little  boy 
who  went  to  school  with  them,  was  peeping  through  the  garden 
railings.  Jack  and  Molly  did  not  like  Eddie.  He  was  a  rough 
little  boy,  and  rather  rude  and  quarrelsome,  they  thought.  But 
his  mother  was  dead,  and  he  had  no  love  and  care. 

"  Can  I  come  in  and  show  you  how  to  make  his  face 
prettier? "  called  Eddie,  stamping  his  cold  feet  on  the  ground. 

"His  face  couldn't  be  better,"  said  Molly  quickly,  for  she 
had  made  the  big  snowball  which  was  the  snowman's  head  all 
herself,  and  had  traced  the  nose,  eyes,  and  mouth  with  a  twig. 
"  Oh,  you  just  come  and  see  my  snowman  !  I've  given 
him  a  much  decenter  face  than  that  ugly-looking  thing  !  "  cried 
Eddie,  annoyed. 

"  Don't  be  rude,  please,  to  my  sister,"  said  Jack  r;).ther  hotly. 
"  I  shall  say  what  I  like  !  "  said  Eddie. 
The  children's  dinner-bell  rang. 

"  Take  t/iat  J  "  said  Jack,  pitching  a  small  snowball  at  Eddie's 
head,  and  running  in  to  dinner. 

****** 
"  Mother,  you   must  come  and   see    our  snowman  directly 
after  we  have  finished,"  said  Molly  eagerly,  as  she  drank  the 
hot  soup  cook  had  provided. 

"  Is  it  very  grand  ? "  said  mother,  smiling. 
"  It's  lovely,  mother.     How  I  hope  it  won't  thaw  !  and  then 
when  Uncle  Bob  comes  to-morrow,  he  will  see  him.     Do  you 
think  it  will  keep  freezing  ? " 

"  I  think  it  certainly  will,"  said  mother,  shivering  as  she 
spoke. 

"  Mother,  what  a  nasty,  rude  little  boy  Eddie  Brailey  is  !  " 
began  Molly  a  little  later. 

"  I  expect  that  snowball  finished  him  off,"  remarked  Jack. 
"  He  didn't  have  a  chance  of  sending  one  back,  poor  fellow." 

"  Poor  little  Eddie  !  "  said  mother.  "  I  always  feel  sorry 
for  him." 

****** 
They  went  out  into  the  garden  immediately  after  the  meal 
was  over.     Mother  was  in  her  hat  and  fur  cape,  and  the  children 
were  warmly  wrapped  up.     As  they  turned  the  corner  of  the 
house. 

Instead  of  seeing-  the  beautiful  white  snoiutna)!,  children,  they 
saw  only  a  heap  of  snow  tossed  about  anyhow  ! 

"  Oh,  oh  !  what  has  happened,  mother  ?  Oh,  who  has  killed 
our  snowman  ?  Who  has  spoiled  him  ?  Who  can  it  be  ? 
What  a  shame  '. " 

There  was  such  a  chorus,  for  the  two  children  spoke  together. 
"  Mother,  it's  that  hateful  Eddie,"  said  Jack,  almost  shout- 
ing in  his  anger.     "  Just  because  I  hit  him  with  the  snowball  he 
must  have  climbed  over  the  railings  and  pulled  our  man  down. 
You  look  !     There  are  his  footmarks." 

And,  surely  enough,  right  across  the  white  carpet  of  snow 
were  the  marks  of  boots. 

"  How  can  any  oiie  lose  their  temper  so  and  do  a  mean 
thing  like  that  ? "  Jack  said. 

"You  made  him  angry  first,  though,  Jacky  ?  said  mother, 
trying  to  raise  and  console  the  weeping  Molly,  who  had 
collapsed  on  the  snow.  "  You  must  try  and  remember,  dear, 
never  to  provoke  people,  especially  people  you  don't  like.  Do 
you  see,  my  boy,  if  you  had  not  thrown  the  snowball,  Eddie 
would  not  have  done  this.  But  come  now,  darlings,"  she  went 
on  cheerfully  ;  "  why  shouldn't  you  make  another  snowman  ? 
There  is  plenty  of  time,  and  I  will  help  you." 

Molly  slowly  dried  her  eyes,  and  Jack  took  up  a  spade. 
So  the  children  began,  and  soon  Mr.  Snowman  stood  once 
more  in  the  garden. 

Curiously  enough,  Eddie  Brailey  passed  the  garden  railmgs 
again,  and  stopped  to  look  in. 

''  I  say.  Jack,"  he  cried,  after  a  few  moments'  silence,      I'm 
awfully  sorry  I  was  so  horrid  ;  but  your  snowball  hurt,  you  know." 
Jack  did  not  answer. 

"Can't  you  come  in  and  help  us,  Eddie?"  said  mother,  the 
peacemaker. 

And  I  don't  know  how  it  was,  children,  but  at  the  end  of  the 
afternoon  the  three— Molly,  Jack,  and  Eddie— were  all  friends. 
The  snowman  was  bigger  than  ever,  and  mother  invited  Eddie 
to  stay  to  tea,  and  they  had  hot  muffins.  So,  after  all,  it  ended 
happily,  and  the  snowman  lasted  for  quite  four  days. 
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is  delidously  warming  and  comforting  for  children  on  a  cold  winter's 
morning.  Tlie  first  thouglit  on  awakening  is  for  "sometliing"— and 
notliing  is  more  beneficial  and  nourishing  than  a  cup  of  Cadbury's  Cocoa. 

Every  mother  who  values  her  t'hililrenii  henlth  and  itood  looki  Oiouhl  giro  Ihim  CtuihuTjt  Coe<« 
for  breakfaat. "—/fine*  <t  tt'hitr. 
"HEALTH  "  says :  "  Cadbury's  Is  a  food  alike  suitable  lor  building  up  the  growlns  body 
and  repairing  the  waste  incidental  to  all  the  processes  ol  life  " 

CADBURY'S  Cocoa  is  a  Matural  Diet  for 
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cucompanying  paragraphs,  from  the  readtrs  of  tht  magazine. 
Every  effort  will  be  made  to  return  unused  contributions  when  a 
stamped  and  addressed  envelope  is  enclosed ;  but  the  Editor  cannot 
be  responsible  for  the  return  of  manuscripts  or  photographs  which 
are  sent  to  him.  Contributions  for  the  next  number  of  The 
British  Monthly,  to  be  published  on  Feurhary  20,  should 
reach  the  Editor  by  January  31  at  latest. 

Illustrated  Notes 

The  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  Ferbuary  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Neivsagents'  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  death  of  the  Rev. 
diligent  and  faithful 
conscientious  in  the 
extreme,  and  shrank 
from  no  labour.  He 
had  an  altogether  re- 
markable knowledge 
of  the  bibliography  of 
the  Bible,  as  was  testi- 
fied by  his  article  in 
the  Record  on  the 
British  and  Foreign 
Bible  Society's  Cata- 
logue of  their  library 
— an  article  which  per- 
haps no  man  in  the 
country  could  have 
written  but  himself. 
He  was  an  enthusiast 
in  missions,  and  in  his 
biographies  of  Chal- 
mers and  Gilmour  he 
showed  not  only  the 
power  of  grouping 
facts,  but  also  a  living 
sympathy  which  made 
the  volumes  among 
the  most  valuable  and 
most  successful  of  their 
kind.  He  was  in- 
terested also  in  Chris- 
tian work  generally, 
and  took  a  prominent 
part  in  the  adminis- 
tration of  Cheshunt 
College.  Though 
somewhat  deficent  in 
suavity  of  manner, 
Mr.  Lovett  gained  the 


Richard    Lovett   removes   a 
worker.        Mr.    Lovett   was 


Ph.-:-  hy  E. 


THE  L.\TE  REV.   RICHARD  LOVETT,  M.A. 


respect  of  all  who  were  associated  with  him,  and,  although 
he  has  passed  away  at  a  comparatively  early  age,  he  has 
left  his  memorial  behind  him,  and  not  lea.1t  his  "  History 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society,"  a  t?»k  to  which  he 
gave  him.self  with  unreserved  zeal,  refusing  to  take  any 
remuneration. 

Sefton  Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool,  of  which 
the  Rev.  Ur.  Watson  ("Ian  Maclaren ")  is  minister,  can 
boast  of  a  record  which  is  absolutely  unique  in  respect 
that  it  has  given  as  many  as  three  Lord  Mayors  to  the 
city  within  the  past  four  years;  indeed,  it  would  almost 
seem  as  if  the  Mayoralty  of  Liverpool  is  going  to  become 
an  appanage  of  Sefton  Park  Presbyterian  Church.  First 
came  Mr.  Charles  Petrie  in  1902,  then  Mr.  W.  Watson 
Rutherford  in  the  following  year,  and  now,  in  1905, 
Mr.  John  Lea.  All  three  are  members  of  Dr.  Watson's 
congregation.  Mr.  Rutherford,  who  held  the  high  office 
only  a  short  time,  being  elected  a  member  of  Parliament, 
was   in   his    earlier  days  an  active   member  of  the  Bible 

Guild,  a  society  of 
young  men  and  women 
which  exists  in  Sefton 
Park  Church  for  the 
critical  study  of  the 
Bible  and  Biblical 
problems,  and  several 
members  of  his  family 
teach  in  the  Sabbath 
school  and  take  a 
great  interest  in  tem- 
perance work.  The 
new  Lord  Mayor,  Mr. 
John  Lea,  is  the 
superintendent  of  the 
Sunday  school.  A 
sketch  of  Mr.  I.ea 
appeared  in  a  recent 
issue  of  the  Sunday- 
school  Times,  and  it 
was  mentioned  there 
that  the  Lord  Mayor, 
in  spite  of  his  official 
duties,  is  seldom 
absent  from  his  super- 
intendent's desk,  and 
he  uses  the  influence 
which  his  position 
gives  him  to  further 
in  every  possible  way 
the  interests  of  the 
Sunday  school.  Early 
this  year  he  is  to  give 
an  official  reception  in 
the  Liverpool  Town 
Hall  to  the  Sunday- 
school  teachers  of  the 
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been  completed.  The  prqmoter  and  general  editor  of  the 
work  is  Mr.  Samuel  Lloyd,  a  life  governor  of  the  British  and 
Foreign  Bible  Society,  and  he  has  been  assisted  by  the 
Rev.  E.  E.  Cunnington  and  Mr.  W.  H.  Garbutt.  Mr. 
Lloyd,  whose  association  with  the  promotion  of  Bible 
knowledge  has  been  lifelong,  claims  that  the  Scriptures 
now  appear  in  the  "King's  English"  for  the  first  time. 
While  paying  a  reverential  regard  to  the  spirit  of  the 
Authorised  Version,  of  which  it  is  a  revision,  the  translators 
have  not  hesitated  to  correct  the  many  admitted  defects  of 
that  version  as  a  true  representation  of  the  Greek  original. 
In  so  doing  they  have  succeeded  in  producing  a  work  which 
will  meet  a  long-felt  want  among  the  general  mass  of  Bible 
readers — a  work  essentially  English  in  its  character,  relieved 
of  all  ambiguity  of  meaning,  and  adapted  to  the  intelligence 
of  the  plain  man  and  woman.  In  their  task  of  revision, 
the  translators  have  exploded  not  a  few  popular  delusions. 
In  an  interesting  interview  with  a  Daily  Mail  representa- 
tive, Mr.  Garbutt  stated,  for  instance,  that  it  had  not  been 
pleasant  to  show  people  that  in  talking  of  "  falling  asleep  in 
Jesus"  they  are  not  quoting  the  actual  words  of  the  New 
Testament,  nor  that  the  time-honoured  expression  "  the 
order  of  Melchisedec "  is  a  fiction,  scholars  being  now 
agreed  that  there  was  no  "  order  "  of  priests  in  the  modern 
sense.  In  the  "  King's  English  "  Bible  the  word  "  publican  " 
has  disappeared,  and  the  word  "  collector  ''  takes  its  place. 
"  Lawyer "  is  changed  into  "  teacher  of  the  law,"  and 
"  penny "  becomes  "  shilling,"  as  being  nearer  the  real 
value.  Italics  are  almost  completely  absent  from  the  new 
version,  this  alteration  having  been  effected  largely  by  the 
mere  transposition  of  the  words.  Altogether  there  is  every 
reason  to  believe  that  "  The  Corrected  English  New 
Testament  "  will  become  popular  among  the  class  of  readers 
for  whom  it  is  intended,  and  that  it  will  be  read  in  church 


REV.   W.   KIRK    BRVCE 

city,  when  it  is  expected  that  at  least  twelve  hundred  guests 
will  be  present.  The  Lord  Mayor  is  looking  forward  to 
the  great  event  with  peculiar  pleasure. 

Pastor  W.  Kirk  Bryce  has  concluded  a  very  successful 
pastorate  at  Nottingham  Tabernacle,  and  has  gone  to 
America  to  undertake  the  pastoral  oversight  of  the  Fourth 
Baptist  Church  at  Chicago,  a  handsome  structure  costing 
no  less  than  ;^3o,ooo.  It  was  formerly  the  scene  of  the 
labours  of  Dr.  Hulbert,  who  is  now  Dean  of  Chicago 
University.  Mr.  Bryce  was  to  open  his  ministry  on  the 
third  Sunday  of  January,  and  great  hopes  are  entertained 
that  he  will  worthily  sustain  the  traditions  of  this  famous 
church.  A  Scotsman  by  birth,  Mr.  Bryce  distinguished 
himself  at  Nottingham  as  a  young  and  able  preacher  of 
great  energy  and  strong  convictions.  The  Tabernacle 
has  seating  accommodation  for  2,200  people,  and  it  is  to 
Mr.  Bryce's  credit  that,  throughout  the  whole  of  his  seven 
years'  ministry  in  the  city,  he  always  commanded  large  and 
attentive  congregations.  His  forceful  preaching  appealed 
specially  to  young  men  and  women,  and  his  influence  upon 
them  was  both  deep  and  powerful.  During  his  stay  in 
Nottingham  409  persons  were  added  to  the  membership, 
while  about  ;^i,75o  have  been  raised  in  addition  to  the 
ordinary  expenditure.  Mr.  Bryce  was  a  great  favourite 
with  all  classes  in  Nottingham,  and  at  a  congregational 
gathering  on  the  eve  of  his  departure,  cordial  tributes  to  his 
character  and  work  were  paid  by  many  friends.  The  best 
wishes  of  a  host  of  admirers  follow  him  to  Chicago. 


" The  Corrected  English  New  Testament "  is  the  title  of         "''"""  '^  ''"''"'  ^  ""'''^    ^,,„,^,  , ,  „,^ 

.  MR.   SAMUEL  LLO\  D 

a  new  version  of  that  portion  of  the  Scriptures  which  has  just    promoter  and  General  Editor  or  "  the  Corrected  English  New  Testament" 
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without  shocking  the  most  de- 
vout worshipper,  and  without 
sending  any  one  to  sleep.  It 
only  remains  to  add  the  grati- 
fying fact  that  the  work  has 
received  the  episcopal  bene- 
diction of  the  Bishop  of 
Durham,  who  has  written  a 
preface  to  it,  in  which  he  says 
that  it  appears  to  remedy  in 
countless  instances  the  serious 
lack  of  English  felicity  of  the 
Revised  Version. 

The  Rev.  \V.  Griffith 
Jenkins,  B.A.,  who  has  entered 
upon  the  pastorate  of  High  field 
Congregational  Church,  Hud- 
dersfield,  in  succession  to  Dr. 
Bruce,  comes  of  a  long  line  of 
preachers.  His  father,  the 
Rev.  D.  M.  Jenkins,  was  for 
many  years  minister  of  Park 
Road  Welsh  Church,  Liver- 
pool,   and    in    that    city    Mr. 


Photo  by  If.   Woodcock 

REV.   W.   GRIFFITH    JENKINS,    B.A. 

Griffith    Jenkins     was      brought    D"- Bruce's  Successor  in  thu  Pastorate  ok  Hjohkield  Congregational    sOmewhat       Strange,       althoueh 

°  Church,  Huudkrskiki.d  ° 


in  the  Elberfeld  system,  and 
confidently  anticipates  a  great 
awakening  of  the  public  con- 
science regarding  the  problem 
of  poverty.  Mr.  Thomson, 
who  has  done  yeoman  service 
for  Passive  Resistance,  is  a 
good  sp>eaker,  and  an  ex- 
tremely thoughtful  and  telling 
preacher.  Of  the  four  other 
calls  which  Mr.  Thomson  ha.s 
had  in  his  ministry,  the  last 
one,  some  three  years  ago,  was 
to  the  historic  pulpit  at  Ac- 
crington  which  the  veteran 
Rev.  Charles  Williams  occupied 
for  half  a  century. 

A  SERMON  in  "  Braid  Scots  " 
is  indeed  a  novelty  nowadays, 
and  even  to  those  who  are  ac- 
quainted with  it,  the  rude 
vernacular  as  the  vehicle  of 
expression  of  an  exposition  of 
a  passage  of  Scripture  sounds 


up.  After  a  distinguished 
career  at  Bala-Bangor  College,  he  settled  at  Pontypridd 
as  pastor  of  the  English  Church.  At  that  time  it  was 
in  a  depressed  condition,  but  after  nearly  eight  years' 
strenuous  work  it  is  now  one  of  the  most  flourishing 
churches  in  the  East  Glamorgan  Congregational  Associa- 
tion. At  the  recognition  meeting  in  connection  with  his 
settlement  at  Highfield,  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester  Home,  M.A., 
was  present,  to  complete  the  invaluable  service  he  had 
rendered  by  the  recommendation  of  Mr.  Jenkins  to  the 
Church.  Mr.  Rhys  Morgan,  M.A.,  a  deacon  of  the 
Pontypridd  Cimrch,  and  the  Rev.  S.  R.  Jenkins,  B.A., 
of  Gravesend,  brother  of  the  new  pastor,  also  spoke. 
Mr.  Jenkins  is  an  earnest,  thoughtful,  incisive,  and  evan- 
gelical preacher,  knowing  well  how  to  translate  the  old 
Gospel  into  the  language  of  the  present,  and  to  apply  it  to 
present-day  needs.  As  a  platform  speaker  he  is  already 
recognised  as  an  added  force  in  the  town,  as  well  as 
a  worthy  successor  to  Dr.  Bruce. 

The  Rev.  P.  T.  Thomson,  who  is  leaving  Leeds  this 
month,  having  accepted  the  pastorate  of  Victoria  Road 
Baptist  Church,  Leicester,  in  succession  to  the  Rev.  J.  G. 
Greenhough,  is  one  of  the  rising  pastors  of  the  denomina- 
tion. Born  at  Anstruther,  Fife,  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  Dr.  Chalmers's  birthplace,  his  boyish  hopes  were  centred 
on  the  ministry,  and  he  graduated  M.A.  at  Glasgow 
University  in  1890  at  the  age  of  nineteen.  After  this 
he  studied  science  in  a  desultory  fashion,  and  took  a 
theological  course  at  the  Scdtch  "Baptist  Hall,  this  being 
supplemented  by  classes  in  the  Free  Church  College,  where 
he  was  under  Professor  George  Adam  Smith  for  Hebrew. 
Mr.  Thomson  has  become  a  jxiwerful  factor  in  the  civic 
life  of  l^eds,  and  is  keenly  interested  in  social  questions, 
more  especially  in  the  movement  for  social  service,  of 
which   Dr.  Strong  is  the  apostle.      He  is  also  interested 


why  it  should  do  so  is  more 
easily  said  than  explained.  The  Rev.  D.  Gibb  Mitchell, 
the  United  Free  Church  minister  of  Cramond,  Midlothian, 
has  recently  preached  several  sermons  in  the  Scotch 
tongue,  and  with  much  success.  One  of  his  sermons, 
entitled  "  Yule  Tide,"  has  just  been  published  by  Mr. 
William  J.  Hay,  of  John  Knox's  House,  Edinburgh.  The 
booklet  is  tastefully  "got  up,"  and  is  worth  obtaining,  even 
as  a  curiosity.  Mr.  Mitchell  bases  his  sermon  on  the 
passage    in    Luke   ii.    i-ao,   which    is    rendered   in    Braid 
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Who  succeeds  Rev.  J.  C.  Gurnhoii'.h.  or  l.iicrsm 
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Scots,  and  forms  an  admirable  preface.  Here  is  Mr. 
Mitchell's  version  of  the  first  portion  :  "  Noo  in  thae  days 
Caesar  Augustus  decreed  that  a'  body  wud  hae  to  pay 
the  poll-siller.  It  was  narby  ten  years  after  that  afore 
ony  poll-siller  was  pay't,  whan  Quarinius  was  the  owerseer 
o'  Syria.  An'  ilka  man  had  to  be  registered  i'  the  toun 
he  belanged  till.  An'  Joseph  gaed  up  frae  Galilee,  oot 
o'  the   toun   o'  Nazareth,    intil    Judea,    to    Dauvid's   toun 


We  have  received  from  Messrs.  Passmore  &  Alabaster 
a  copy  of  the  jubilee  volume  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon's  sermons, 
containing  the  fifty-two  weekly  numbers  issued  during 
19C4.  The  completion  of  the  fiftieth  consecutive  volume 
of  sermons  delivered  by  one  preacher  is  worthy  of  special 
note,  for  it  stands  without  precedent  in  the  history  of 
homiletic  literature.  The  sermons  contained  in  this  volume 
are  stamped  with  the  same  sanctified  common-sense,  honesty 


ca'ed  Bethlehem.     .     .     ."      Mr.  Mitchell    is   to   be   con-      of  purpose,  and  love  to   God  and  man,  and  are  equal  in 
gratulated  on  a  very  creditable  performance.      A  glossary      merit   to   any  of  the   forty-nine  preceding  volumes.     The 


greatly   enhances    the 
booklet. 

The  Rev.  J.\mes 
MuRSELL,  who  has 
resigned  the  pastorate 
of  Dublin  Street  Baptist 
Church,  Edinburgh, 
having  accepted  the 
charge  of  an  important 
church  in  Adelaide,  is 
a  native  of  Kettering, 
where  he  was  born 
over  forty  years  ago. 
After  training  in  Aber- 
deen and  subsequently 
in  Edinburgh,  where 
he  was  the  friend  and 
companion  of  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Jowett,  of  Carrs 
Lane  Chapel,  Birm- 
ingham, he  went  to 
Rawdon  College.  The 
first  five  years  of  his 
ministry  were  spent 
at  Berwick-on-Tweed, 
thence  he  removed  to 
Osmaston  Road 
Church,  Derby,  where 
he  laboured  for  the 
ensuing  six  years,  after 
wards  proceeding  to 
the  Downs  Church, 
Clapton.  There  he 
displayed  deep  interest 


REV.  JAMES   MURSELL,   AT.S. 

Mr.  Mursell  is  the  foremost   figure   in  this  group,  which   includes  the  Rev.  George 

Jackson,  B.A.,  and  Mrs.  Tacksoi,  and  the  Rev.  G.  A.  Johnston  Ross  and  Mrs.  Ross 

(The  photograph  was  taken  in  America) 


fifty  large  annual  vol- 
umes contain  in  all  no 
less  than  2,915  dif- 
ferent sermons.  All 
these  discourses  are  in 
stock,  both  in  numbers 
and  volumes,  and  are 
in  constant  demand, 
orders  being  received 
from  almost  every  part 
of  the  world.  The 
publishers  have  still 
many  MSS.  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon's  unpub- 
lished sermons,  de- 
livered on  the 
Thursday  and  Sunday 
evenings  in  the  Metro-  ■ 
politan  Tabernacle,  so 
that  the  continuance 
of  the  weekly  issue  of 
these  sermons  is  en 
sured  for  years  to 
come.  We  most  cor- 
dially recommend  all 
admirers  of  C.  H. 
Spurgeon  to  obtain  the 
jubilee  volume  of  his 
sermons. 

The  past  five  or 
six  weeks  have  been 
exceedingly  busy  ones 
for  the  clergy, 
ministers,  and  religious 


in  the  Christian  Endeavour  movement,  becoming  one  of     workers  of  all  denominations  in  East  Ham.    Their  knowledge 


its  leaders.  From  Clapton  Mr.  Mursell  was  induced  to 
migrate  to  Edinburgh,  after  a  highly  fruitful  pastorate 
of  half  a  dozen  years.  Dublin  Street  Church,  which  was 
formerly  the  scene  of  the  labours  of  Dr.  Landels,  is  the 
leading     Baptist     congregation    in     the    Scottish    capital. 


of  individual  cases  of  distress  has  been  invaluable  whilst  the 
distribution  of  relief  funds  has  been  going  on,  and  they 
have  worked  with  the  utmost  devotion.  They  know  how 
bravely  the  fight  against  poverty  has  been  carried  on ;  and 
it  has  been  a  real  joy  to  them  to  be  enabled,  through  the 


Mr.    Mursell's    short   tenure   of    the   pastorate    is    mainly      generosity   of  sympathisers  from    far   and    near,  to    meet 


accounted  for  by  the  fact  that  the  precarious  health 
of  his  only  child,  for  whom  a  milder  climate  has  been 
prescribed,  has  necessitated  a  change.  'I'he  pressing 
call  to  Adelaide  has  been  accepted,  in  spite  of  over- 
tures from  Coventry,  Plymouth,  and  other  prominent 
churches.  Mr.  Mursell  carries  to  his  new  sphere  the 
prayers  and  confident  expectations  of  many  friends,  and, 
if  health  and  strength  are  given  him,  he  is  sure  speedily 
to  justify  his  nomination  by  Dr.  Maclaren  to  the  pas- 
torate of  the' largest  Baptist  Church  in  South  Australia. 


the  most  pressmg  need.  Workers  like  the  Rev.  George 
Hooper,  whose  portrait  we  reproduce  this  month ;  the 
Rev.  Bruce  Wallace,  AVarden  of  Mansfield  House,  Canning 
Town  ;  the  co- Warden,"  Mr.  Henry  Cubbon,  who  has 
drawn  up  valuable  statistics  dealing  with  hundreds  of 
families  in  the  neighbourhood  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Dinnick, 
of  the  Primitive  Methodist  Church;  the  Rev.  Rowntree 
Clifford,  of  Barking  Road  Baptist  Tabernacle,  and  many 
others,  speak  in  the  highest  terms  of  the  West  Ham 
unemployed  a,s  a,   body.     Their   thrift  has  been  amazing^ 
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REV.   GEORGE    HOOPER 

in  the  circumstances.  Many  a  man  has  positively  refused 
relief  unless  it  has  come  in  the  shape  of  work.  In  his 
New  Year's  address  at  Great  Queen  Street  Chapel, 
Holborn,  the  Rev.  Dinsdale  T.  Young  said  he  longed 
for  a  great  sweeping  revival  of  religion  in  London,  among 
other  reasons  because  of  what  it  would  effect  in  the 
direction  of  Christian  unity.  A  bright  lining  to  the 
heavy  cloud  which  has  hung  over  West  Ham  has  been 
shown  in  the  brotherly  spirit  in  which  the  Churches  have 
co-operated  in  administering  the  relief  funds. 

CoNGREGATiONAi.iSM  has  suffered  heavily  by  the  hand  of 
Death  during  the  past  month.  Mr.  Henry  Lee,  of  Man- 
chester, and  the  Rev.  Richard  Lovett  died  within  a  few 
days  of  each  other.  Mr.  Lee,  whether  he  be  judged  by  his 
zeal  for  or  his  lavish  generosity  to  the  denomination,  was 
perhaps  the  foremost  layman  in  the  Lancashire  district,  and 
that  is  saying  much.  He  was  born,  brought  up,  and  lived 
his  long  and  industrious  life  in  the  county  with  which  his 
name  will  always  be  associated.  Mr.  Lee's  father  was 
originally  a  muslin  manufacturer,  but  trade  depression 
drove  him  to  farming.  Mr.  Lee  entered  the  cotton  business 
when  that  industry  was  at  a  transition  stage,  the  power 
looms  cutting  out  the  old  hand-weavers,  Becoming  pros- 
perous, he  entered  the  Tootal  Broadhurst  Lee  Co.  as  a 
partner,  and  established  mills  near  Bolton,  which  became 
famous  for  their  early  application  of  machinery  to  the 
manufacture  of  the  finest  fancy  fabrics.  A  man  of  great 
business  capacity  and  enterprise,  Mr.  Lee  was  mainly 
responsible  for  the  direction  of  the  business,  and  in  his 
hands  it  quickly  assumed  immense  proportions.  As  an 
employer  of  labour  Mr.  Lee  was  noted  for  the  excellent 
relationship  which  subsisted  between  himself  and  his 
workers.  He  was  ever  thoughtful  of  their  interests,  and 
the  workpeople,  on  the  other  hand,  were  not  unmindful 
of  the    inestimable   advantage   they   possessed   in   a   kind 


and  generous  master.  Public  work  claimed  a  large  share 
of  Mr.  Lee's  attention.  He  was  a  keen  educationalist, 
he  was  chairman  more  than  once  of  the  Manchester 
Chamber  of  Commerce,  and  was  a  novernor  of  Manchester 
Grammar  School.  Thrice  he  fought  parliamentary  elections, 
and  from  1880  to  1885  was  member  for  Southampton. 

But  it  was  in  religious  work  that  Mr.  Lee  found  his 
highest  enjoyment.  The  work  he  did  for  Lancashire 
Congregationalism  extended  to  every  sphere  of  activity 
and  was  really  of  the  most  valuable  kind,  weighty  counsel 
and  influence  being  combined  with  princely  giving.  For 
many  years  he  was  a  Sunday-school  teacher  at  Salford. 
Into  the  work  of  Church  extension  he  threw  himself  whole- 
heartedly. He  was  actively  associated  with  the  Lancashire 
and  Cheshire  Congregational  Chapel  Building  Society, 
and  at  one  time  there  were  few  churches  projected  in  the 
district  in  which  he  did  not  lend  a  helping  hand.  The 
fine  building  in  Broughton  Park  was  the  result  largely 
of  his  personal  effort,  pecuniary  and  otherwise.  But  perhaps 
Mr.  Lee  will  be  most  gratefully  remembered  as  the  unfailing 
friend  of  poor  ministers.  He  was  treasurer  for  many  years 
of  the  Congregational  Church  Aid  and  Home  Missionary 
Society,  and  tiie  movement  to  raise  the  minimum  stipend 
of  aided  ministers  had  his  hearty  support.  An  effective 
platform  speaker,  he  proved  himself  a  successful  advocate 
of  many  a  Christian  cause.  Mr.  Lee  was  a  great  traveller, 
and  being  a  man  of  culture  and  a  close  observer,  he  profited 
much  by  his  tours  abroad.  When  Dr.  Dale  paid  his  visit 
to  Palestine,  Mr.  Lee,  who  was  an  intimate  friend, 
accompanied  him. 


f/kttf  h  Ellitll  *•  Fry 

MR  JOHN   LEA,  LORD  MAYOR  OF  LIVERPOOL 

Who  is  a  member  of  Serion  Paik  Pmbyleran  Church.  Livnpool.  of  »kich  ft«T. 
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TOPICS 


INTERNATIONAL  SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 
By  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 
Feb.  t^.— Jesus  at  Jacob's  Well  (John  iv.  5-14) 
Jesus,  being  wearied,  sat  on  the  well,  though  it  was  only 
noon.  He  got  tired  early  in  the  day,  for  He  was  a  hard  worker. 
Jesus  was  ever  busy,  for  at  night  Nicodemus  called  for  His  help, 
and  at  noon  the  Samaritan  woman  needed  holy  light.  His 
bodily  thirst  was  keen,  but  His  thirst  for  the  salvation  of  that 
woman  was  keener  far,  and  so  He  spoke  of  the  Well  within 
the  well.  Jesus,  in  speaking  to  her,  was  speaking  to  all  the 
generations.  He  gave  her  a  gospel-madeeasy,  and  in  en- 
lightening her.  He  enlightened  the  ages.  Jesus  and  that 
Samaritan  cluuiged  eyes,  and  in  a  few  hours  the  poor  sinner 
entered  the  city  as  an  enthusiastic  home  missionary.  He  led 
her  up  through  the  form  to  the  real  essence  of  worship,  and 
showed  her  that  our  worship  must  be  of  the  same  nature  as 
the  God  worshipped — distinctly  spiritual.  True  worship  is  "the 
employment  of  man's  noblest  faculties  and  affections  on  the 
sublimest  object."  It  is  the  whole  soul  turned  heavenward 
and  Godward. 

Feb.  12. — T/ie  Second  Miracle  in  Cana  (John  iv.  43-54) 
The  palace  is  not  death-proof.  Even  the  sons  of  noblemen 
must  sicken  and  die.  This  father  in  his  sorrow  sought  Jesus. 
Adversity  has  brought  more  souls  to  Christ  than  prosperity. 
This  son  was  "  at  the  point  of  death  "  ;  but  it  is  never  too 
late  for  the  Great  Physician.  "  Sir,  come  down,  ere  my  child 
die."  What  a  strange  mixture  of  faith  and  unfaith  !  He 
believed  that  Jesus  could  save  his  child  ;  but  He  must  first  go 
down  all  the  way  to  Cana.  But  Christ  was  able  to  heal  at  a 
distance  and  without  physical  contact — "Thy  son  liveth." 
There  was  too  much  of  "  sight "  in  the  father's  faith,  and  so 
Christ  led  him  up  to  a  higher  level.  Mark  the  growth  of  his  faith. 
In  verse  47  he  believed  in  the  potver  of  Jesus  ;  in  verse  50  he 
believed  in  the  word  of  Jesus  ;  and  in  verse  53  he  reached  the 
climax,  for  he  believed  in  Jesus  Himself. 

Feb.  \<).— Jesus  at  the  Pool  of  Bethesda  (John  v.  1-15) 
This  was  a  healing  spring— a  reservoir  built  of  hewn  stone  — 
ivhere  a  great  multitude  of  impotent  folk  were  daily  assembled. 
Every  land  needs  its  Bethesda.  Jesus  saw  the  paralytic.  He 
always  had  an  eye  for  the  sufferer.  And  He  saw  the  most 
helpless  man  in  the  crowd,  one  who  had  suffered  for  thirty- 
eight  years,  the  senior  patient,  a  man  who  was  quite  an 
"  institution  "  at  Bethesda.  This  poor  man  had  always  lost 
in  the  race  for  the  healing  pool.  He  was  wonderfully  plucky, 
or  he  would  have  given  up  all  hope  years  before  ;  but  he  kept 
hoping  on  for  thirty-eight  years.  "  Wilt  thou  be  made  betier'i  " 
No!  "Wilt  thou  be  made  whole V  Christ  never  deals  in 
half-cures,  and  He  never  heals  body  or  soul  against  one's  will. 
"  Wilt  thou?"  And  immediately  the  man  was  made  whole. 
Other  physicians  need  time,  but  He  can  dispense  with  it.  The 
instantaneousness  of  the  cure  was  a  strong  proof  of  the  Healer's 
Divine  power.  And  the  sudden  cure  after  thirty-eight  years' 
patient  suffering  !     It  was  half  a  resurrection  in  a  few  seconds  ! 

Feb.  26. — Feeding  the  Multitudes  (John  vi.  1-14) 
Jesus  was  specially  fond  of  high  ground.  "  He  went  up 
into  a  mountain,"  because  it  conveyed  to  Him  the  idea  of 
elevation  and  sweet  solitude.  He  also  wished  to  escape  the 
crowd,  for  to  a  public  man  crowds  are  very  exhausting.  But 
the  crowd  would  not  let  Him  go  out  of  reach.  He  felt  for 
them,  and  He  forgot  His  own  need  in  His  desire  to  help  others. 
"  Whence  shall  we  buy  bread  ? "  But  Philip  had  too  much 
arithmetic,  and  too  little  faith.  "What  are  these  among  so 
many?  Five  barley  'crackers'  for  five  thousand  people — the 
thing  is  absurd  !"  But  He  Who  fed  five  continents  could  easily 
feed  five  thousand.  He  fed  not  only  the  men  and  women,  but 
the  children  also.  "  Give  ye  them  to  eat."  There  is  a  gospel 
for  the  body  as  well  as  the  soul.  A  small  boy,  with  a  small 
basket,  and  two  small  fishes,  and  five  small  cakes  ;  but  when 
you  add  Christ  to  them,  they  make  a  tremendous  total  !  The 
food  increased  when  it  was  distributed,  and  not  before.  "  These 
loaves,  distributed,  multiplied  by  division  and  increased  by 
subtraction!'  And  they  were  all  filled.  May  He  feed  us 
with  the  Bread  that  never  grows  old — the  Bread  of  Life  ! 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR 
By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 
Feb.  5. —  What  I  owe  to  Christian  Endeavour  (Col.  iv.  7-16) 

What  an  interesting  group  of  early  Christian  Endeavourers 
are  included  in  this  paragraph  !  Think  of  the  high  degrees 
they  had  won  :  "  faithful,"  "  beloved,"  "  fellow-workers  unto- 
the  kingdom  of  God."  Tychicus  might  well  be  appointed  con- 
vener of  a  Look-out  Committee,  Epaphras  of  the  Prayer 
Committee,  Luke  of  the  Sunshine  Committee,  Onesimus  of  the 
Missionary  Committee.  Each  had  found  his  place  in  Christ's- 
service. 

Wales  might  well  ask  at  present  what  it  owes  to  Christian 
Endeavour.  And  the  answer  would  come  in  a  chorus  of  glad 
voices.  For  undoubtedly  it  is  the  spirit  of  the  Christian 
Endeavour  movement  that  has  helped  so  many  thousands  to 
become  open  witnesses  for  Christ,  "labouring  fervently  in 
prayer"  (verse  17). 

Feb.   12. — Mark's  Message:    The  Servant  of  All 
(Mark  viii.  27-31) 

If  Matthew  portrays  a  King,  the  King  comes  to  His  throne 
through  serving  ;  if  Mark  describes  a  Servant,  His  ministering 
makes  Him  royal.  Even  of  suffering  He  makes  a  throne,  from 
which  He'  rules  the  ages.  His  cross  has  given  Him  the  key  of 
the  universal  human  heart. 

The  Christ  Himself  had  been  no  Lawgiver 
Unless  He  had  given  His  life,  too,  with  the  law. 
It  would  be  well  to  go  through  each  Gospel  carefully  and 
prayerfully  in  the  light  of  its  leading  theme :  e.g.  from  Mark 
study  the  whole  round  of  Divine  service  ;  whom  Christ  served, 
and  how — the  solitary  one,  as  well  as  five  thousand — in  the 
Gadarene  burial-ground  as  well  as  the  Galilean  synagogue — 
whether  misjudged  or  appreciated— where  others  had  failed  — 
how  He  served  as  greatly  by  speaking  the  truth  at  all  risks  as 
by  healing  the  physically  afflicted— how  He  served  in  dying 
as  well  as  living. 

Feb.  19. — Glorifying  God  in  our  Home  (Psalm  ci.) 
The  theme  of  the  psalm  is  sincerity  ;  and  sincerity  is  the 
one  sure  foundation  of  the  home.  It  is  harder  to  be  true  at 
home  than  anywhere  else ;  and  only  as  the  light  of  God  shines 
tenderly  but  steadily  within  the  home  can  truthfulness  in  it  be 
maintained.     A  godless  home  has  too  many  dark  secrets. 

Sincerity  wedded  with  piety  brings  the  home  nearest 
heaven's  gate.  This  psalm  was  sung  by  Augustine  at  his 
mother's  funeral.  Was  he  not  the  child  of  her  prayers  on 
the  hearth  ?  When  he  had  left  home,  and  forsaken  her  God, 
she  spent  the  years  praying  for  him.  And  the  psalm  of  the 
funeral  was  the  son's  Amen  to  God's  gracious  answer.  A 
prayerful  home  has  its  windows  opened  towards  the  eternal 
hills  of  Peace. 

Feb.  2b.~0ur  Duty  to  the  Heathen  World  (Rom.  i.  14-23) 
Our  duty  arises  both  from  the  greatness  of  the  need  and  the 
abundance  of  the  supply.  If  the  need  of  man  were  less,  or  if 
the  riches  of  God's  grace  were  less,  there  might  be  e.xcuse  for 
our  slowness  and  indifference.  But  both  call  us  to  be  faithful 
and  eager;  man's  folly,  God's  wisdom— man's  sin,  God's  grace  : 
"deep  calleth  unto  deep."  There  is  no  Christian  that  ought  to 
buy  himself  free  of — 

the  intolerable  strain  and  stress 
Of  the  universal. 
Nor  should  any  Christian  bear  that  burden,  except  to  lay  it  at 
God's  feet. 


Most  people  are  idle,  and  when  they  are  idle,  what  do  they 
do?  They  look  round  for  an  opportunity  of  amusing  them- 
selves, frivolously  engaging  their  attention,  and  elaborately  doing 
nothing,  and  getting  tired  by  the  fruitless  exercise.  Do  not 
ask  the  preacher  to  give  you  mere  doctrine  as  an  answer  to 
temptation  and  to  the  lures  of  the  enemy.  Have  work  to  do 
worthy  of  your  powers,  give  yourselves  to  it  day  and  night : 
say  you  are  engaged,  occupied,  forsworn,  and  have  no  time  to 
attend  to  the  invitations  which  may  be  addressed  to  you  to 
leave  the  heights  and  go  down  into  the  valleys. — Dr.  Parker. 
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The  Revival  in  Wales 


BY  REV.  H.  ELVET  LEWIS 

TO  understand  the  great  religious  awakening  at  present 
in  Wales,  it  is  necessary  to  view  it  in  its  relation  to 
the  past.  Wales  has  been  similarly  moved  before,  though, 
probably,  never  to  such  an  extent  within  so  short  a  period. 
Without  returning  to  the  national  awakenmg  of  the  eighteenth 
century— contemporary  with  the  early  achievement  of  Wesley 
and  Whitefield,  and  closely  related  to  it— we  find  in  the  last 
century  alone  several  seasons  of  remarkable  power.  For 
the  most  part,  the  first 
kindling  of  the  holy 
fire  took  place  in  little- 
known  places,  silent 
and  remote  ;  though 
some  of  these  have 
become  more  public 
in  later  years.  The 
Revival  of  1817-8  is 
associated  with  Belh- 
gelert  and  Dolyddelen, 
on  either  side  of  Snow- 
don  ;  that  of  1829  with 
Capel  Isaac,  in  Car- 
marthenshire ;  that  of 
1849  with  Cwmavon, 
i  n  Glamorganshire. 
Although  these  affected 
the  whole  of  Wales, 
the  zone  of  their  most 
vivid  effect  was  limited 
to  counties  or  districts. 
However,  in  1859-60 
scarcely  a  district  was 
left  outside  the  zone. 
Once  again,  the  first 
kindling  happened 
among  the  silences  of 
the  hills,  at  a  place 
calledTredd6I,Ysbytty 
Ystwyth,  in  North  Car- 
diganshire. A  young 
Wesleyan  minister, 
named  Humphrey  R. 
Jones,  returning  from 
America,  fresh  from  its 
baptism  of  fire,  found 
a  congenial  spirit  in  a 
Calvinistic  Methodist 
minister  of  the  name 

of  David  Morgan.  Both  were  men  of  quite  ordinary  talents  ; 
but  they  caught  the  flame  of  the  Spirit,  and  shone  afar. 

Fired  with  the  red  glow  of  the  rushing  morn. 

They  won  their  way  by  recreating  the  prayer  meeting.  It 
is  estimated  that  60,000  were  added  to  the  Churches  during 
that  season.  And  were  the  lists  to  be  analysed,  it  would  be 
found  that  most  of  the  prominent  Welshmen  to-d.iy,  in 
English  as  well  as  Welsh  pulpits,  either  passed  in  childhood 
through  that  vernal  season  of  the  Spirit,  or  were  born  while 
the  voice  of  the  turtle  was  still  heard  in  the  land. 

New  Quay :  A  Sunday  in  February 
For   some   nine   months   of  the   year    New   Quay,   in 
Cardiganshire,  like  its  namesake  in  Cornwall,  lies  secluded 
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and  undisturbed  from  the  inland,  facing  the  grey  storms  of 
the  Atlantic.  In  the  summer  time  its'childrcn  come  home, 
with  many  others  that  have  di.scovered.it,  and  count  the 
fifteen  miles'  van  journey  from  the  railway  station  as  more 
to  its  credit  than  not.  Here,  last  February,  among  a  group 
of  Christian  Endeavourers,  the  Dove  of.the  Sevenfold  Oifu 
found  rest  for  the  sole  of  her  foot  The  Rev.  Joseph 
Jenkins   had   been   to  a   convention  "at    Llandrindod  the 

previous  summer,  and, 
with  many  others,  had 
been  made  by  the 
very  warmth  of  the 
convention  to  feel 
more  keenly  the  cold- 
ness of  the  air  o 
ordinary  churcn  -  life. 
Many  who  were  present 
renewed  the  covenant 
of  prayer ;  and  for 
weary  months  there 
seemed  to  be  no 
result.  But  everything 
suddenly  changed 
when  a  young  woman, 
one  Sunday  morning 
in  last  February, 
tremblingly  stood  up 
to  bear  her  own  per- 
sonal testimony  to  her 
love  for  Jesus  Christ. 
The  quiet  village  by 
the  sea  became 
strangely  moved  —  as 
of  yore  a  fishing-village 
by  the  Galilean  I^ke 
might  have  been  ;  the 
news  spread  gently 
abroad  ;  but  for  weeks 
and  months  there  was 
no  sign  of  more  than 
a  local  awakening. 
Then  God  directed 
Evan  Roberts  to 
Blaenanerch  —  where 
the  fire  of  1859-60 
had  burned  fervently 
and  lingered  long — 
and,  at  another  con- 


ference for  solemn  consideration  of  the  spiritual  state  of  the 
Churches,  "  the  hand  of  the  Lord  was  there  upon  "  him. 

Discipline  and  Preparation 
Evan  Roberts  was  at  the  time  a  pupil  of  the  EmI)!) 
Grammar  School,  Newcastle  Emiyn,  a  "  school  of  the 
prophets,"  where  generation  after  generation'of  youths  have 
been  prepared  for  entrance  into  theological  colleges.  He 
had  previously  worked^in  a  coal  mine,  and  then  taken  to  the 
blacksmith's  craft.  Many  who  remember  him  at  the  anril 
at  Fforest,  Pontardulais,  recall  his  sober  conduct,  and  his 
sensitiveness  to  every  form  of  evil.  They  recall  his  hurt 
look  when  profane  language  was  used  in  the  smithy ;  his 
love  of  the  Bible,  and  his  constant  use  of  it  every  available 
moment ;  and  of  his  frequent  preaching  when  alone,  as  he 
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magined,  in  the  Fforest  wood.  From  here  he  went  to  the 
Grammar  School. 

The  Calvinistic  Methodist  minister  at  Newcastle 
Emlyn  is  the  Rev.  Evan  Phillips,  a  preacher  of  wide  fame 
jn  the  Principality.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that,  as  a 
young  man,  he  sometimes  accompanied  David  Morgan  in  his 
revival  tours  in  '59-60;  and  in  his  preaching  an  accent  of 
that  radiant  season  is  often  heard.  When  Mr.  Roberts 
came  to  the  town  and  under  his  notice  some  three  months 
ago,  he  relates  that  at  first  there  was  nothing  remarkable  in 
the  young  preacher  except  the  look  of  his  face,  and  his  way 
of  praying.  The  face  seemed  almost  transparent,  as  though 
one  could  see  through  it ;  and  it  frequently  shone.  The 
earnestness  and  spirituality  of  his  prayers  were  felt  by  all ; 
and  many  wondered  at  them,  time  after  time. 

Then  the  Rev.  Seth  Joshua,  the  well-known  and  greatly 
used  evangelist  of  South  Wales,  came  on  a  visit  to  the  town 
— Sir  Walter  Scott's  "Dinas  Emlinn."  Some  young  women 
from  New  Quay  were  also  there,  on  their  way  to  Blaenanerch. 
They  were  all  in  the  minister's  house  conversing,  when, 
without  knowing  how,  the  conversation  changed  to  tears 
and  prayer,  and  praising  God.  As  at  Bethel,  "  how  dreadful 
is  this  place  !  "  was  the  feeling  of  all.  They  went  together 
to  Blaenanerch,  and  at  a  prayer  meeting  there  Mr.  Roberts 
was  in  such  agony  that  he  fell  on  his  face  upon  the  ground 
as  one  dead. 

"Youf  Young  Men  shall  see  Visions" 
"  After  this,"  to  quote  more  closely  Mr.  Phillips's  words, 
"  Mr.  Roberts  was  in  a  new  world,  and  walked  on  the 
frontiers  of  the  spiritual  world — seeing  visions,  etc.  He  could 
perceive  some  sign  in  the  moon,  and  was  surprised  that  no 
one  else  could  see  what  he  saw.  He  saw  a  hand  coming 
out  of  the  moon,  as  if  directing  him.  He  would  rise  from 
his  bed  in  the  depth  of  night  and  go  out  of  the  house  to  see 


it,  and  to  pray.  One  night  he  had  a  wonderful  vision  in  the 
garden  between  his  lodging-house,  Ty  Llwyd,  and  Ebenezer 
Independent  Chapel.  In  the  hedge  he  saw  the  devil  with 
threatening,  mocking  face,  which  somewhat  frightened  him. 
Bat  immediately  he  saw  a  shining  One  with  a  glittering 
sword  in  His  hand,  and  smiting  the  foe  till  he  disappeared, 
Mr.  Roberts  recognised  both  ;  and  do  not  we  also  know 
them  now  ? 

"  When  Mr.  Roberts  came  relating  these  visions  to  me. 
I  was  afraid  for  his  mind,  and  gave  a  hint  that  they  might 
arise  from  physical  weakness.  At  first  I  trembled  for  him  ; 
but  suddenly  the  words  came  to  me,  '  Your  young  men 
shall  see  visions,  and  your  old  men  shall  dream  dreams,' 
and  I  felt  quiet  in  my  mind,  and  a  believer  in  his  visions." 
We  have  considered  it  worth  while  to  recapitulate  the  story 
in  this  authentic  setting. 

He  had  only  been  at  school  a  few  weeks,  but  he  now 
felt  he  must  go  home.  He  "  saw  "  scores  of  his  own  age  in 
the  gallery  of  the  chapel  at  Loughor,  careless  of  the  world  to 
come,  and  he  was  eager  to  try  and  save  them.  Mr.  Phillips 
advised  him  to  follow  his  heart,  and  he  had  no  surprise 
when  he  heard,  early  in  November,  that  "  Loughor  was 
on  fire." 

Loughor 
Loughor  is  a  small  township,  probably  of  Roman  date. 
The  last  ruin  of  an  ancient  castle  marks  it  out  to  the 
passing  traveller.  It  is  noteworthy  that  close  to  this  place 
the  terrible  accident  to  the  Great  Western  London  express 
should  have  taken  place  a  short  while  before  the  return  of 
Evan  Roberts.  The  people  of  the  district  were  witnesses 
of  the  heart-rending  scenes  :  they  saw  the  passing  of  the 
dead ;  they  could  not  look  toward  the  sea  without  seeing, 
for  days,  the  dismal  wreckage.  Is  it  a  link  in  God's 
mysterious  chain  ?  Who  can  tell  ?  Where  death  and 
suffering    had    darkened    the    air,    now,    in    November's 
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twilights  and  "  long  night-watches " 
strange  raptures  came  to  be  felt,  in  the 
home-coming  of  souls  to  Christ.  The 
galleries  which  the  young  evangelist  had 
seen  at  Newcastle  Kmlyn  in  a  vision, 
filled  with  his  youthful  contemporaries, 
became  an  actual  and  a  wonderful  fact. 
The  prayer  meeting  grew  to  be  the  awe 
and  attraction  of  the  neighbourhood. 
The  news  of  it  began  to  take  wings  ; 
a  reporter  of  the  M'esteni  Mail,  with 
whole  -  hearted  sympathy,  began  to 
picture  the  scenes ;  and  soon  it  was 
taken  up  by  the  press  more  generally. 
Nothing,  indeed,  is  more  noteworthy 
in  the  story  of  this  spiritual  renaissance 
than  the  help  given,  for  the  most  part 
in  a  generous  spirit,  by  the  press. 
From  a  corner  on  its  furthest  boundary, 
Glamorganshire  took  fire.  Within  a  few 
days  it  was  not  a  case  of  one  man 
tinued  and  continues  to  centralise  attent 
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and  town  prayer  meetings  begin  to  glow,  conversions 
increase  and  multiply,  the  ihriU  of  awe  and  of  joy  deepens  : 
and  lo  !  the  morning  of  the  "  heavenly  jubilee,"  ofien 
prayed  for  in  a  familiar  hymn,  has  risen  with  healing 
in  its  wings.  Entertainments  become  tasteless,  athletics 
lose  their  primacy  of  interest,  a  road  is  opened  from  the 
public-house  to  the  chapel,  prayer  meetings  empty  police- 
courts.  There  are  scenes  of  conviction  for  sin  which 
were  supposed  to  have  become  an  anachronism  ;  strong 
men  are  bowed  to  the  ground  as  a  cornfield  in  an  August 
high  wind ;  fresh  young  voices  pray  as  though  they  had 
always  been  in  the  school  of  prayer.  The  Church  finds 
itself  in  actual  possession  of  the  universal  priesthood  of  its 
members;  all  are  prophets,   and  yet  all  is  harmony.     In 


six  weeks  a  nation  changed  worlds. 
Such  a  Chrislmastide  has  not  been 
known  in  Wales  for  a  long  tale  of 
years  :  so  many  homci  sweetened,  so 
many  children  tasting  for  the  first  time 
the  surprise  of  sober  fathers  —  and 
mothers ;  so  many  prodigals  welcomed  to 
hearths  where  expectation  had  almost 
burnt  out. 

Revival  Theology 
And  what  has  done  it  all .'  Let  a 
well-worn  phrase,  |)crhaps  much-abused 
phrase,  be  redeemed  to  give  the  answer  : 
The  "  simple  Gospel "  of  the  Lord 
Jesus  Christ.  A  friend,  writing,  re- 
marked that  Sinai  was  the  Mount  of 
1859  60,  and  Calvary  the  Mount  of  this 
Revival.  It  is  a  revival  of  Divine  Love. 
But  as  from  storm-girt  Sinai  men  forty- 
five  years  ago  saw  the  sunlit  hill  of  the  Cross,  and  fled 
thither  for  very  life,  so  now  from  the  sudden  radiant 
sunshine  men  have  seen  the  ancient  peak  of  storms,  and 
have  trembled  for  fear  and  wept  for  joy.  Mr  Evan  Roberts 
bases  all  his  appeals  on  God's  unchanging  love :  he  has 
"  the  wooing  note,"  to  quote  Mr.  Jowelt's  phrase  at  the 
Cardiff  Free  Church  Congress — a  prophetic  phrase,  it 
seems  now.  "  The  past  is  clear,"  he  declares  and  repeats, 
as  between  a  returning  soul  and  God — absolutely  clear.  It 
is  the  gift  of  Christ's  passion.  The  tenderest  songs  of  the 
Revival  gather  like  a  white  cloud  of  doves  around  the 
Cross,  and  rest  there.  Gethsemane,  and  "  the  maanings 
at  midnight  outpoured"* — the  memory  of  the  "righteous 
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Jesus,  fairest  of  all  ever  seen  " 
— and  especially  Hiraethog's 
magnificent  outburst  of  joy : 

See  His  love's  wide-flowing  ocean. 

See  His  mercy's  rushing  streams  : 
He,  the  Prince  of  Life,  is  dying. 

And  His  death  our  life  redeems. 

But  if  the  past  is  clear  be- 
tween a  man  and  God,  it  must 
also  be  made  clear  between 
man  and  man.  To  be  forgiven, 
men  must  forgive.  All  hind- 
rances of  the  free  course  of  the 
Spirit  must  be  thoroughly  re- 
moved. Christ  must  come  first 
and  stand  first.  "  Never  lose 
sight  of  Jesus  "  was  his  farewell 
message  at  Christmas.  He  is 
fond  of  putting  to  congregations 
the  question  of  Jesus  to  Simon, 
"  Lovest  thou  Me  7>wre  than 
these  ?  "  and  asking  those  who 
are  prepared  to  answer  "  Yes  " 
to  stand  up. 

Singing  Evangelists 
Mr.      Roberts      has      been 
personally    assisted,    and     the 

Revival  generally,  by  a  band  of  young  women  who  have 
expressed  his  message  in  hymn  and  sacred  song.  Miss 
Annie  Davies,  of  Maesteg,  has  known  the  Lord's  way 
from  childhood,  her  father  having  been  precentor  for 
many  years,  and  her  mother  constantly  taking  public  part 
in  the  chapel  services.  She  herself  has  from  her  earliest 
years  taken  share  in  Band  of  Hope  and  Sunday-school 
meetings,  reciting  and  singing,  and  has  won  more  than 
one  Eisteddfodic  prize.  She  was,  previous  to  the  Re- 
vival, faithful  in  her  attendance  at  prayer  and  society 
meetings.  She  first  saw  and  heard  Mr.  Roberts  at 
Pontycymmer  —  almost  his  first  mission  from  home ; 
and  she  has  rendered  most  effective  service  at  his 
meetings  ever  since,  possessing  what  seems  an  inspired 
gift  for  finding  and  singing  the  right  hymn  in  the 
right  place.  Her  sister  Maggie  is  also  one  of  the 
band.  Miss  Keturah  Williams  is  another,  found  at  Ponty- 
cymmer. She  is  a  day-school  teacher,  and  her  daily 
duties  lirnit  her  opportunities ;  yet  she  has  not  only 
sung,  but  conducted  entire  services  with  great  success. 
Miss  A.  M.  Rees,  who  comes  from  Gorseinon  —  close 
to  Loughor  itself —  has  also  become  evangelist  as  well 
as  singer;  and  her  work  at  Cardiff  has  been  honoured 
with  the  Spirit's  marked  approval.  Later  in  the  his- 
tory of  the  Revival  Madame  Kate  Llewelyn  Morgan 
and  Miss  May  John  —  both  of  them  popular  profes- 
sional singers  —  rendered  much  help  in  the  mining 
"  valleys." 


Assisting  Ministers 
Where  Mr.  Roberts  has  not 
gone  himself,  the  work  has  been 
inaugurated  and  carried  on  by 
ministers  in  their  own  districts. 
In  the  majority  of  instances  no 
special  preaching  has  been  re- 
quired :  the  people  make  the 
meeting,  spontaneously.  There 
are  a  few  exceptions,  however, 
where  special  preaching  services 
have  been  held.  The  Rev. 
Rhys  B.  Jones,  of  Forth  and 
Ynyshir,  was  well  known  among 
the  younger  men  of  the  Baptist 
pulpit  before  the  Revival ;  and 
he  had  been  working  earnestly 
towards  it  for  months.  His  visit 
to  Rhos,  near  Wrexham,  seemed 
to  give  a  simultaneous  start  to 
the  movement  in  North  Wales. 
At  Bethesda  the  visit  of  the 
Rev.  Hugh  Hughes,  retired 
Wesleyan  minister  and  ac- 
credited missioner,  produced 
memorable  effects,  and  helped 
to  awaken  Carnarvonshire. 
The  Rev.  W.  W.  Lewis,  of 
Carmarthen  ;  the  Rev.  J.  M.  Saunders,  of  Swansea,  with  his 
wife  ;  the  Rev.  Joseph  Jenkins,  of  New  Quay,  have  also 
visited  many  places,  and  quickened  the  conscience  of  the 
Church  with  fruitful  results.  At  Cardiff  Principal  Edwards, 
in  the  Swansea  district  the  Rev.  Perrat  Griffiths,  have 
enthusiastically  helped  and  led.  Theological  students,  both 
from  colleges  and  preparatory  schools,  have  gone  forth 
itinerating,  like  the  "Brothers  Minor"  of  St.  Francis. 
But  still  more  continuous  and  prominent  have  been  the 
services  of  Mr.  Roberts's  younger  brother  Dan,  and  of  his 
companion,  Mr.  Sydney  Evans.  Dan  was  a  working  collier, 
and  was  suffering  trouble  from  his  eyes,  when  his  brother 
came  home  from  school,  and  told  him  straightway  that  his 
eyes  would  soon  be  better,  for  God  wanted  him.  At  the  time 
the  younger  brother  did  not  understand  ;  but  as  appeals  for 
l'2van's  help  poured  in  more  and  more  from  all  quarters,  he 
ventured  to  take  a  meeting ;  and  the  first  has  been  followed 
by  an  unbroken  succession.  The  method  of  all  three  is 
similar,  and  the  manifestations  have  the  same  character. 

Results 
Christmastide  has  come  and  gone  ;  but  the  good  work 
remains,  and  still  progresses.  In  the  nuinber  of  converts, 
in  the  unquestionable  moral  renaissance,  in  the  deepening 
of  the  spiritual  life  of  hundreds  of  Churches,  the  results  are 
already  almost  beyond  the  dreams  of  expectation  ;  though 
it  should  be  remembered  that  Evan  Roberts  himself  asks 
for  100,000  converts  in  \Vales  alone 


Wine  versus  the  Spirit  of  God.— Men  use  wine  for 
exhilaration.  Apart  from  any  endeavour  to  banish  present 
sorrow  or  to  blunt  the  feeling  to  a  haunting  shame,  men  seek 
in  wine  an  excitement  or  exaltation  of  feeling  which  they  do 
not  find  in  their  work  or  in  friendship.  Every  one  knows 
what  public  holidays  have  become  in  our  country —how  our 
streets  are  rendered  unseemly,  if  not  unsafe,  by  coarse  men, 
whose  enjoyment  consists  in  spoiling  to-day's  pleasure  to  other 
people,  and  making  to-morrow's  miserable  for  themselves. 
Now,  the  quietest  and  loveliest  scenes  of  nature  are  polluted 
by  the  presence  of  nature's  lord,  who  has  lost  dominion  even 
over   himself,   and   lies   a    helpless   mass.      It   is,    I   say,   too 


obviously  the  fact  that  numbers  of  our  countrymen  can  con- 
trive no  other  way  of  enjoying  themselves  than  by  drinking. 
The  hoUowness  of  such  exhilaration  is  too  well  known  to  need 
remark.  Not  such  is  that  exaltation  of  the  spirit  in  which  men 
are  to  find  their  true  enjoyment  over  against  it.  Therefore 
Paul  sets  what  is  certainly  a  more  hopeful  and  respectable,  if 
not  so  quick  and  easy  a  mode  of  obtaining  an  exalted  state  of 
feeling.  "Be  filled  with  the  Spirit."  The  "joy  of  the  Holy 
Ghost "  was  evidently  a  common  phrase  with  the  Apostles  ;  a 
phrase  created  by  what  they  experienced  and  observed  of  the 
effects  of  the  Spirit's  indwelling.— Professor  M.arcuS  Dods, 
U.D. 
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The   Scottish   Church   Commissioners 


The  Earl  of  Elgin 

T     ORD  ELGIN,  the  Chairman   of  the  Church  Com- 

J_y     mission,   belongs  to  an  old  Scottish    family   which 

■during  the  past  three    centuries    has   given    many   of  its 

members  to  the  service  of  the  country.      That  service  has 

been  rendered  in  various  ways ;    but  it  is  more  especially 

an  the  thorny  paths  of  diplomacy  and  statesmanship  that 

the  Elgin  family  has  won  distinction.     The  present  Earl's 

father,  who  is  still  remembered  in  Canada  as  one  of  the 

most  distinguished  of  its  Governors-General,  was  a  Pleni- 
potentiary   to     China 

<ind  a  Viceroy  of  India 

■during      very      trying 

periods.       His   father 

<the      present      Lord 

Elgin's       grandfather) 

was     that     celebrated 

British  Ambassador  to 

Turkey  who  collected 

ihose  wonderful  gems 

of     sculpture      which 

have  ever  since   been 

associated     with      his 

name,  and  are  known 

best     as     the     Elgin 

Marbles. 

Like  his  father  and 

his     grandfather,     the 

present  peer  has  had 

a  large  amount  of 
•administrative  ex- 
perience.    Victor 

Alexander  Bruce,  ninth 

Eari  of  Elgin  and  Kin- 
cardine in  the  Scottish 

Peerage,  and  second 
Baron    Elgin     in    the 

Peerage  of  the  United 
Kingdom,  was  born 
at  Monklands,  near 
Montreal,  in  1849, 
•during  the  period  of 
Jiis  father's  occupancy 
■of  the  post  of  Gover- 
nor-General of  Canada. 
He  was  educated  at 
Eton  and  at  Balliol 
•College,  Oxford.  At 
■Oxford  he  graduated 
with  honours.  Pre- 
vious to  this,  he  had  succeeded  his  father,  the  latter 
'having  died  in  1863.  A  Liberal  in  politics,  he  received, 
in  1886,  a  minor  appointment  in  Mr.  Gladstone's  third 
administration— that  of  Treasurer  of  the  Household  and 
First  Commissioner  of  Works.  In  1893  he  was  appointed 
Viceroy  of  India,  and  entered  upon  his  duties  the  follow- 
ing year.  His  term  of  office  was  eventful,  and  he  had 
many  difficult  problems  to  solve.  There  were  frontier  wars 
and  seditious  agitations,  famine,  earthquakes,  and  plague. 
There  were  also  financial  embarrassments.  His  efforts  in 
■connection  with  the  Famine  Fund  won  the  gratitude  of  the 
people  of  India.  By  his  personal  exertions  he  succeeded 
in    raising    large    sums    in    India,    in    addition    to     the 
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^1,000,000  which  he  received  from  all  parts  of  the 
United  Kingdom.  Lord  Elgin  held  the  office  of  Viceroy 
till  1899,  when  he  was  succeeded  by  Lord  Curzon.  In 
that  year,  as  a  recognition  of  his  valuable  services  in  India, 
he  was  made  a  Knight  of  the  Garter. 

Although  educated  in  England,  Lord  Elgin  has  the 
feeling  and  the  instincts  of  a  true  Scot.  He  Jias  never  ceased 
to  take  an  active  interest  in  matters  connected  with  Scotland 
in  general,  and  with  the  county  (or  kingdom)  of  Fife  in 
particular.     Since   18S6  he  has  been  Lord   Lieutenant   of 

Fifeshire,       and       in 
that  year  the  Univer- 
sity   of   St.    Andrews 
conferred    upon    him 
the    honorary    degree 
of  LL.D.      He    is   a 
University    Commis- 
sioner   for     Scotland, 
and  the  fact  that  he  is 
Chairman  of  the  Car- 
negie University  Trust 
is  in  itself  a  testimony 
to  the  position  which 
he     holds     as    a    re- 
presentative Scotsman. 
It    is    true    that    his 
lordship  is  not  a  Pres- 
byterian.      He    is    a 
member  of  the  Epis- 
copalian   communion, 
and  is   connected   by 
marriage  with  a  well- 
known   High   Church 
family,    his    Countess 
l)eing  a    daughter    of 
the    ninth     Earl     of 
Southesk.     But   Lord 
Elgin  is  no  sectarian  ; 
he  has  ever  been  noted 
for  his  wide  views  and 
his     charity.       When 
residing   at    his    Fife- 
shire    home — Broom- 
hall — his  lordship  used 
to    attend    the     little 
United      Presbyterian 
(now     United      Free) 
Church,  and  I  believe 
he  does  so  still.     As  a 
matter  of   fact,   how- 
ever, he  has  hitherto  taken  no  prominefit  p.irt  in  ecclesias- 
tical affairs,  either  Episcopalian  or  Presbyterian,  and  there 
would  be  no  justification   for  a    shadow   of    suspicion  as 
to  his  mind  having  a  denominational  bias. 

Lord  Elgin's  management  of  the  recent  War  Commission 
has  added  to  his  laurels,  and  affords  further  grounds  of 
confidence  in  him.  It  is  hardly  too  much  to  say  that  he 
made  an  ideal  Chairman.  The  witnesses  were  selected  with 
discretion,  and  their  examination  was  conducted  in  a  most 
business-like  way.  The  celerity  with  which  the  report  was 
prepared  and  issued  augurs  well  for  what  may  be  looked  for 
from  the  Church  Commission,  in  which  case  despatch  is  an 
element  of  primary  importance. 
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Lord   Kinnear 

Lord  Kinnear,  like  Lord  Elgin,  is  an  expert  in  the  work 
of  Royal  Commissions.  Owing  to  his  labours  as  Chairman 
of  the  Scottish  Universities  Commission  he  is  particularly 
qualified  for  a  seat  on  the  Church  Commission.  Although 
himself  an  Episcopalian,  he  is  familiar  with  Presbyterianism, 
both  doctrinally  and  ecclesiastically.  It  could  hardly  be 
otherwise,  in  view  of  the  fact  that  the  Universities  Com- 
missions dealt  with  religious  tests,  and  consequently  touched 
upon  many  questions  affecting  the  Church  of  Scotland  and 
the  Dissenting  Churches.  Lord  Kinnear  knows  the  feelings 
and  sentiments  of  Scottish  Presbyterians,  and  it  may  be  that 
the  personal  position  of  detachment  whicli  he  occupies 
ecclesiastically  qualifies  him  all  the  more  for  acting  in  a 
capacity  in  which  he  will  have  to  exercise  peculiarly  difificuU 
functions. 

Alexander  Smith  Kinnear,  first  Baron  Kinnear,  is  in  his 
seventy-second  year,  having  been  born  in  Edinburgh  on 
November  3,  1833.  He  was  educated  at  the  Universities 
of  Glasgow  and  Edinburgh,  and  was  called  to  the  Scottish 
Bar  in  1856.  His  progress,  like  that  of  some  others  who 
have  attained  legal  distinction,  was  somewhat  slow  at  first, 
and  for  a  time  his  practice  was  but  moderate.  The  litigation 
in  connection  with  the  City  of  Glasgow  Bank  failure  in 
1879,  however,  brought  him  splendid  recognition.  He  acted 
as  counsel  for  the  liquidator,  and  the  extraordinary  ability 
he  displayed  placed  him  at  once  in  the  very  front  rank  of 
Scottish  advocates.  In  1881  he  was  elected  Dean  of  the 
Faculty  of  Advocates,  the  highest  honour  his  brethren  of 
the  long  robe  could  bestow  upon  him,  and  in  the  same 
year  he  became  a  Q.C.  On  the  occasion  of  his  presenta- 
tion to  the  Court  of  Session  after  his  election  as  Dean,  the 
late  Lord  Inglis  said,  "Your  distinguished  professional 
position,  your  juridical  and  professional  ability,  and  your 
general  scholarship  and  literary  accomplishments,  combined 
with  the  highest  sense  of  honour  and  maturity  of  judgment, 
which  have  secured  for  you  the  confidence  of  your  brethren 
and  the  public  must,  in  like  manner,  command  at  all  times 


the  confidence  of  the  Bench."  Coming  from  such  a  source, 
this  was  praise  indeed.  In  the  following  year  (1882)  the 
Dean  was  raised  to  the  Bench,  and  assumed  the  title  of 
Lord  Kinnear.  His  lordship,  however,  is  not  only  a  "  Lord 
of  Session  " :  he  is  also  a  peer,  having  been  created  a  Barork 
of  the  United  Kingdom  in  1897.  The  peerage  was  under- 
stood to  be  conferred  in  recognition  of  Lord  Kinnear's 
services  as  Chairman  of  the  Universities  Commission. 

An  eminent  lawyer  and  judge.  Lord  Kinnear  is  also  a 
scholar — a  man  of  profound  learning  and  classical  culture. 
This  is  a  side  of  his  lordship's  character  which  is  perhaps, 
not  generally  known,  although  Lord  Inglis  hinted  at  it  in 
the  words  above  quoted,  and  in  the  Scottish  Parliament 
House  Lord  Kinnear's  scholarship  and  literary  abilities  are 
recognised.  He  has  never,  I  believe,  published  a  vol  ume, 
but  he  has  contributed  frequently  to  some  of  the  leading 
reviews.  While  at  the  Bar  Lord  Kinnear  w.is  de  scribed 
as  "  the  antithesis  of  the  Old  B.\iley  counsel  and  the 
popular  jury  pleader."  He  was  distinguished  for  his  solid 
learning  and  his  keen  insight.  On  the  Bench  these 
characteristics  have  won  for  him  a  great  reputation  as  a 
judge.  He  possesses  the  judicial  capacity  in  an  eminent 
degree. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  Lord  Kinnear  did  not  have 
before  him  in  his  judicial  capacity  any  of  the  cases  in 
which  the  Free  and  United  Free  Churches  are  involved. 

Sir   Ralph   W.  Anstruther 

The  third  Commissioner,  Sir  Ralph  William  Anstruther, 
Bart,  of  Balcaskie,  is  a  well-known  layman  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  is  the  youngest  member  of  the  Royal 
Commission,  having  been  born  in  London  in  1858.  A 
thorough  Scot,  he  is  at  once  a  soldier,  a  typical  country 
gentleman,  a  sportsman,  and  a  staunch  Churchman.  He  is 
the  sixth  Baronet,  and  is  the  eldest  son  of  the  late  Sir 
Robert  Anstruther  of  Balcaskie,  fifth  Baronet.     After  having 
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been  educated  at  Eton,  he  entered  the  Royal  Engineers, 
and  served  in  the  Egyptian  Expedition  of  1882  and  the 
Bechuanaland  Expedition  of  1884-5. 

Sir  Ralpli  is  seldom  prominent  in  debate  in  the  General 
Assembly,  liut  his  soldierlike  figure  is  familiar  to  members  of 
the  House.  For  some  years  past  he  has  taken  a  very  active. 
if  unobtrusive,  part  in  the  general  afTairs  of  the  Church  ; 
and  he  is  a  valuable  member  of  several  of  the  Standing 
Committees,  including  the  Ceneral  Committee,  the  Army 
and  Navy  Chaplains  Committee  (in  which  his  military  ex- 
perience is  of  great  service),  the  Home  Mission  Committee, 
the  Small  Livings  Committee,  and  the  Committee  dealing 
with  Indian  Churches.  He  is  one  of  those  who  deplore 
deeply  the  breaking  up  of  Scottish  Presbyterianism  into  so 
many  sections,  and  is  an  earnest  advocate  of  Presbyterian 
re-union.  This  explains  his  connection  with  the  Laymen's 
League,  of  which  he  is  a  prominent  member.  Apart  from 
the  work  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland,  Sir  Ralph  takes  a 
great  interest  in  religious 
movements.  He  is  a  Vice- 
President  of  the  Scottish 
Coast  Mission,  and  is  a 
member  of  the  Managing 
Committee  of  the  Associa- 
tion for  the  Lispection  of 
Religious  Instruction. 

Sir  John  Cheyne,  K.C. 
It  would  have  been  diffi- 
cult to  find  a  man  better 
fitted  than  Sir  John  Cheyne 
to  discharge  those  peculiarly 
delicate  and  responsible 
duties  which  have  been  al- 
located to  him  by  the 
Secretary  for  Scotland.  The 
qualifications  necessary  for 
the  "Commission  of  one" 
appointed  to  inquire  into 
and  deal  with  questions  of 
interim  possession  included, 
among  others,  an  intimate 
personal  knowledge  of  Scot- 
tish ecclesiastical  affairs,  and 
some  acquaintance  with 
those  districts  of  the  High- 
lands in  which  most  of  the  collisions  between  Free 
and  United  Free  Church  congregations  have  taken 
place.  Than  the  present  Procurator  for  the  Church 
of  Scotland  no  man,  it  may  be  confidently  asserted, 
has  more  intimate  knowledge  or  a  larger  amount  of 
practical  experience  of  cjuestions  of  all  kinds  con- 
nected with  Scottish  Presbyterianism ;  while,  happily,  he 
also  knows  a  good  deal  about  local  affairs  in  the 
counties  of  Ross  and  Sutherland.  Indeed,  his  three 
years'  experience  as  Sheriff  of  Ross,  Cromarty,  and 
Sutherland  gives  him  certain  advantages  in  this  respect 
which  are  not  possessed  by  any  of  the  members  of 
Lord    Elgin's    Commission. 

Sir  John  Cheyne  is  an  Edinburgh  man,  but  he 
comes  of  a  Shetland  family.  His  father  was  Mr.  Henry 
Cheyne,  of  Tangwick,  Shetland,  and  his  mother  was  a 
Shetland  lady.  Mr.  Henry  Cheyne,  however,  besides  being 
a  northern  laird,  was  a  Writer  to  the  Signet  in  Edin- 
burgh, and  Sir  John  was  born  there  in  1841.  He  was 
educated  at  the    Edinburgh    Academy,  and  at    the   Uni- 
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versities  of  (;ia»gow,  EdinburKh,  and  Oxford,  graduating 
M.A.  at  the  last  named.  In  1865  he  wa.<i  called  to  the 
.Scottish  Bar. 

Alike  as  Judge  and  Couni^cl  (for  a  SheriflT- Principal 
is  entitled  to  practice)  Sir  John  Cheyne  enjoys  a  high 
reputation  in  the  Edinburgh  I'arliamcnt  House.  Evidence 
of  the  esteem  in  which  he  is  held  is  found  in  hii 
selection  as  Convener  of  the  ShcrifTs  of  .Scotland,  an 
office  which  he  has  filled  since  1887,  and  his  election 
by  the  Faculty  of  Advocates  as  Vice  Dean,  a  position 
he  has  occupied  since  1892.  Sir  John  has  experience 
of  Commissions,  having  been  Chairman  of  the  Boundary 
Commissioners  for  Scotland  and  a  meml)cr  of  the  Royal 
Commission  on  the  Tweed  and  Solway  Fisheries.  The 
University  of  Glasgow  has  conferred  upon  him  the 
honorary  degree  of  LL.D.,  and  in  1897  he  received 
from   Her  late   Majesty  the   honour  of  knighthood.     He 

was     one    of    the    Jubilee 
knights. 

It  seems  almost  superflu- 
ous to  mention  that  Sir  John 
is  a  staunch  and  devoted 
member  of  the  Church  of 
Scotland.  He  is  an  office- 
bearer in  St.  George's  Parish 
Church,  Edinburgh  (the 
congregation  of  which  Dr. 
Scott,  the  popular  leader  of 
the  General  As.sembly,  is 
minister).  On  Sir  Charles 
Pearson's  elevation  to  the 
Bench  in  1891,  he  was 
succeeded  as  Procurator  of ' 
the  Church  of  .Scotland  by 
Sir  John  Cheyne,  and  during 
the  thirteen  years  the  latter 
has  held  this  office  he  has 
enjoyed  the  entire  confi- 
dence of  the  Assembly. 
On  all  difficult  questions 
which  arise  his  opinion  is 
sought  for,  and  always 
commands  respect.  Indeed, 
his  counsel  is  often  asked 
even  in  regard  to  matters 
which  do  not  involve  legal 
questions,  and  which  can 
hardly  be  said  to  come  within  the  scope  of  his 
duties  as  legal  adviser  to  the  General  Assembly.  Sir 
John's  figure  is  one  of  the  most  familiar  in  the  House. 
His  commanding  height  of  itself  draws  attention  to 
him.  Judging  from  appearances,  I  should  set  him  down 
as  the  tallest  memlier  of  the  Assembly.  (If  I  am 
not  mistaken,  he  is  also  the  tallest  advocate  who  walks 
the  floor  of  the  Edinburgh  Parliament  House.)  Sir  John 
seldom  speaks  at  any  great  length  in  the  General  .\ssembly, 
and  never  at  all  unless  he  has  something  of  real  value  to 
contribute  to  the  discussion.  He  seizes  quickly  upon 
the  important  points,  and  deals  with  these  succinctly  and 
tersely.  In  manner  he  is  suave,  courteous,  and  good- 
humouretl.  He  is,  Tnoreover,  a  man  of  .sound,  practical 
common  sense — a  quality  by  no  means  among  the  least  of 
those  required  for  the  performance  of  the  duties  which 
have  been  imposed  upon  him  as  a  "Commission  of  one." 
.Altogether  he  is  singularly  well  qualified,  alike  by  his  gifts 
and  his  experience,  to  deal  with  the  recondite  questions 
which  may  be  brought  before  him. 
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The    Rev*    Thomas    Phillips,    of     Norwich 

And    the    Future    of    Bloomsbury    Chapel 


AT  the  dawn  of  1905  three  prospective  changes  in 
London  were  dividing  the  interest  of  Nonconformists. 
One  was  the  settlement  of  the  Rev.  Thomas  Yates  as  suc- 
cessor to  Mr.  Home,  at  Kensington ;  another  the  entrance 
of  the  London  Missionary  Society  on  its  magnificent  new 
premises  in  the  City  ;  the  third  was  the  removal  of  the  Rev. 
Tliomas  Phillips  from  St.  Mary's  Church,  Norwich,  to  the 
leadership  of  the  new  Institutional  Church  at  Bloomsbury. 
Historic  Bloomsbury  Chapel  has  been  moving  with  the 
times.  The  interior,  as  we  write,  is  undergoing  transforma- 
tion. The  old  stiff  pews,  with  their  creaking,  awkward 
doors,  will  be  replaced  by  the  more  hospitaljle  seating 
arrangements  which  correspond  to  more  generous  ideals. 
British  notions  of  ownership,  respectability,  and  social  Stand- 
ing were  expressed  for  centuries 
even  in  the  House  of  God. 
Many  of  our  older  churches 
still  contain  the  squire's  green 
baize  pew,  railed  and  curtained 
off  from  its  neighbours,  the 
humbler  but  equally  select  posi- 
tion railed  off  for  the  clergyman, 
with  perhaps  a  gaunt,  pew-like 
enclosure  for  the  choir  near  the 
entrance.  A  great  concession 
was  made  when  the  square  pews 
were  changed  for  family  rows, 
shut  off  by  latched  doors.  In 
this  twentieth  century  the 
Church  is  throwing  down  all 
doors  and  lifting  every  latch. 
The  favourite  system  at  the  new 
missions  is  that  of  linked  chairs, 
so  that  the  poorest  feels  him-, 
self  on  an  equality  with  the 
wealthiest. 

The  Rev.  Thomas  Phillips, 
Bioomsbury's  new  Superin- 
tendent, is  a  democrat  by  train- 
ing and  conviction.  He  was 
brought  up  in  a  Pembrokeshire 
village  under  the  inspiration  of 
an  old  Baptist  minister,  the 
Rev.  Henry  Price,  who  spoke 
of  John  Wycliffe  and  the  great 
saints  of  the  past  as  though  they 

had  been  his  personal  friends.  As  a  child,  Thomas 
Phillips  mingled  with  the  company  who  worshipped  at 
William's  Ford  Chapel,  called  after  the  noted  William 
Jones,  one  of  the  nonconforming  clergymen  of  1662. 
Next  to  Henry  Price,  he  admired  a  neighbouring  preacher 
known  as  Ben  Thomas,  whose  distinction  in  his  native 
country  rested  partly  on  a  visit  to  America.  \Vhile  in 
Brooklyn  the  eloquent  Welshman  had  a  talk  with  Henry 
Ward  Beecher,  and  when  asked  by  that  famous  man  why 
he  had  crossed  the  Atlantic,  he  wittily  replied,  "To  hear 
you,  sir,  and  the  Niagara  Falls." 

The  political  heroes  of  Mr.  Phillips's  boyhood  were 
Bright,  Gladstone,  Henry  Richard,  and  Chamberlain. 
Thomas  Phillips  was  an  imaginative  boy,  and  tells  us  that 
second  sight  was  not  unknown  in  his  family.  Ghosts  were 
real  enough,  and  some  of  his  relatives  had  seen  them.  One 
spectre  was  so  vivid  to  his  imagination  that  on  any  dark 
night  when  he  came  within  two  hundred  yards  of  his 
habitat  he  would  close  his  eyes  and  run  quickly  away  on 


the  other  side.  "  Apparitions,"  Mr.  Phillips  sometimes 
says,  "  caused  me  a  lot  of  trouble  between  the  ages  of  six 
and  ten,  but  I  would  be  very  sorry  to  see  them  ajjolished. 
To  the  Cymric  child  they  make  the  spiritual  natural  and 
the  unseen  visible." 

One  of  the  names  most  revered  in  that  remote  Welsh 
village  was  that  of  Charles  Haddon  Spurgeon.  It  was 
through  reading  his  lectures  on  preaching  that  Mr.  Phillips 
first  felt  a  strong  impulse  to  help  his  fellow  men.  On  a 
Sunday  afternoon  he  read  the  book,  and  that  evening  he 
went  as  usual  to  chapel,  nothing  dreaming  that  there  was 
the  slightest  possibility  of  his  impulse  finding  an  opportunity 
of  expression,  and  without  having  prepared  a  sermon  or 
address.       Half-way   through   the   service  a  strange  thing 

happened.  One  of  the  dea- 
cons, John  Griffiths  by  name, 
quietly  announced  that  after 
prayer  Thomas  Phillips  would 
address  the  congregation.  All 
were  surprised,  but  Mr.  Phil- 
lips's experience  of  the  after- 
noon made  it  impossible  to 
refuse,  and  he  gave  his  first 
sermon  on  prayer  in  that  little 
sanctuary  among  the  hills. 

Thomas  Phillips  was  a 
distinguished  student  of  the 
University  of  Bangor,  and  took 
the  l^ondon  B.A.  degree  with 
philosophical  honours.  He 
still  cherishes  the  friendship 
of  Professor  Jones,  now  of 
Glasgow,  and  the  Professor's 
books  have  an  honoured  place 
in  his  library.  Dr.  Jones's 
forthcoming  work  on  "  A 
Spiritual  Conception  of  the 
Universe "  is  likely  to  have 
many  readers  amongst  Welsh- 
born  ministers.  In  1S91  Mr. 
Phillips,  then  in  his  twenty- 
fourth  year,  settled  at  Ketter- 
ing, the  home  of  modern 
missions.  Amongst  the  noble 
men  whose  names  are  enshrined 
in  the  annals  of  Fuller  Church, 
Kettering,  are  those  of  Andrew  Fuller,  John  Keen  Hall, 
William  Robinson,  John'  Mursell,  and  J.  B.  Myers. 

During  the  first  two  years  of  Mr.  Phillips's  ministry  in 
Kettering,  one  hundred  and  fifty  members  were  added  to 
the  Church,  and  the  Baptist  cause  was  widely  extended  in 
the  town.  Three  branch  churches  were  formed,  all  of 
which  are  now  flourishing. 

In  1900  Mr.  Phillips  removed  to  St.  Mary's  Baptist  Church, 
Norwich.  He  accepted  this  charge  on  the  understanding 
that  extension  work  in  the  town  should  be  commenced  as 
soon  as  possible.  He  had  not  been  long  in  Norwich  before 
the  services  at  St.  Mary's  were  crowded,  and  it  was  no  un- 
common thing  for  worshippers  to  be  turned  away  on  Sunday 
evenings.  The  total  cost  of  the  extension  scheme  which 
Mr.  Phillips  has  inaugurated  will  be  about  ^^15, 000.  Mr. 
Phillips  has  been  a  leader  in  many  great  cau.ses.  In  East 
Anglia  he  is  honoured  for  his  work  as  a  politician,  a  passive 
resister,  a  temperance  advocate,  and  a  social  reformer.  His 
sermons  have  a  strong  attraction  for  working  men. 
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The  London  Missionary  Society  and  its 

New   Home 


AN  event  of  the  liighest  interest  to  all  friends  of 
missions  is  the  opening  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society's  House  in  New  Bridge  Street,  Blackfriars,  which  has 
been  fixed  for  an  early  date  in  February.  The  premises  will 
occupy  a  prominent  corner  site,  nearly  opposite  Ludgate  Hill 
Station  at  the  south-east  corner  of  Tudor  Street.  There  is 
a  large  basement,  used  by  the  Society  as  a  warehouse. 
The  ground  and  the  first  floors  will  be  let  in  the  meantime, 
and  the  floors  above  will  be  occupied  by  the  Society.  On 
the  second  floor 
there  is  a  large 
general  office, 
with  the  Secre- 
taries' rooms 
leading  out  of 
it.  On  the  third 
floor  we  find  a 
Board  -  room, 
committee- 
rooms,  and 
ladies'  room, 
with  a  library, 
reading-  and 
writing-  room, 
and  caretaker's 
apartments  on 
the  fourth  floor. 
The  Society's 
museum,  with 
office  attached, 
is  to  be  housed 
on  the  top  floor. 
We  need  not 
add  that  a  lift 
will  be  provided 
for  the  comfort 
of  visitors.  The 
new  building  is 
designed  in  the 
Renaissance 
style  of  archi- 
tecture, and  is 
faced  externally 
with  Portland 
stone. 

It  is  interest- 
ing to  compare 
the   account   of 

this  magnificent  central  Jjuilding  with  the  description  of 
the  old  Mission-house  in  Blomfield  Street,  published  in  the 
Evangelical  Magtxziiie  lo\  1835.  For  many  years  after  the 
establishment  of  the  Society  its  business  was  transacted 
at  the  counting-house  of  its  first  treasurer,  the  late  Mr. 
Hardcastle,  near  Upper  Thames  Street.  One  of  the  earliest 
friends  of  the  work,  the  Rev.  John  Townsend,  said  :  "  I 
scarcely  ever  pass  over  London  Bridge  without  glancing 
my  eyes  towards  those  highly  favoured  rooms,  and  feeling 
a  glow  of  pleasure  at  the  recollection  that  there  the  London 
Missionary  Society  the  Religious  Tract  Society,  the 
Hibernian  Society,  etc.,  formed  those  plans  of  Christian 
benevolence  on  which  Divine  Providence  has  so  signally 
smiled.     This   pleasure   is  also  greatly  heightened  when  I 
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also  recollect  that  in  lhe.se  favoured  rooms  was  brought 
forth  that  gigantic  agent  of  moral  and  spiritual  gwx],  the 
British  and  Foreign  Bible  Society.  These  rooms,  in  my 
judgment,  are  second  to  none  but  that  in  which  the 
disciples  met  after  their  Master's  Ascension,  and  whence 
they  went  forth  to  enlighten  and  bless  a  dork  and  guilty 
world." 

Early  in  the  nineteenth  century  the  state  of  the  Society's 
business  required  that  a  suite  of  rooms  should  be  occupied 

for  its  exclusive 
use.  These  were 
obtained,  in 
1814,  at  No.  8, 
Old  Jewry, 
being  thesecond 
story  of  an  old 
mansion  situ- 
ated within  a 
gateway  on  the 
right  hand  from 
Cheapside, 
which  had  been 
recently  occu- 
pied by  the 
I-ondon  Insti- 
tution, and  was 
once  the  resi- 
dence of  one  of 
the  Mayors  of 
the  City.  These 
rooms,  nine  in 
number,  were  at 
that  time  fully 
adequate  to  the 
Society's  busi- 
ness ;  but  in 
1822  its  magni- 
tude had  so  in- 
creased that 
other  premises 
became  neces- 
sary, and  these 
were  obtained 
at  No.  20, 
Austin  Friars, 
where  the  affairs 
of  the  Society 
were  transacted 
until  the  erection  of  the  Blomfield  Street  edifice.  The 
Austin  Friars  Mission-house  became  damp,  for  want  of 
adequate  local  drainage,  and  the  papers  and  books  of 
the  Society  were  injured.  An  offer  was  made  to  the 
Directors  to  take  the  premises  for  the  unexpired  term  of 
the  lease,  to  relieve  them  from  all  liabilities,  and  to  pay 
a  premium  of  ^^250.  This  offer  was  accepted,  and  the 
erection  of  the  Blomfield  Street  house  was  detennined. 

Mr.  I'ite  was  the  architect.  "  Messrs.  Piper  &  Co.," 
says  the  Evangelical  Afagazine,  "  contracted  to  erect  this 
edifice  for  ;^3,o8o.  Towards  this  amount  ^2,452  have 
been  already  subscribed.  Should  the  whole  be  paid  for  by 
special  contributions,  an  annual  saving  of  ^^220  will  be 
effected,  while  far  more  eligible  premises  are  secured.     The 
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front  is  in  the  plain  Italian  style.  The  entrance  from  the 
street  conducts  to  a  commodious  hall.  On  the  right  are 
secretarie.s'  and  accountants'  offices  ;  to  the  left  the  mes- 
sengers' rooms  and  an  ample  warehouse ;  while  beyond,  on 
the  ground  floor,  is  a  very  commodious  apartment  for  the 
museum  of  the  Society.  A  hand- 
some flight  of  stone  stairs  leads  to 
the  first  and  only  story,  which  is 
occupied  by  a  .'spacious  room  for 
the  Directors,  a  large  committee- 
room,  a  library,  and  several  smaller 
compartments.  The  whole  is  fitted 
up  in  a  severe  but  tasteful  manner, 
and,  in  our  judgment,  quite  in 
character  with  the  purposes  of  the 
institution." 

The  last  prayer  meeting  in  the 
Blomfield  Street  house  was  held  on 
Monday  afternoon,  February  2, 
1903.  The  Rev.  R.  Wardlaw 
Thompson  read  to  the  gathering 
assembled  in  the  historic  Board- 
room the  account  given  in  the 
Missionary  Chronicle  for  November, 
183s,  of  the  opening  of  the  Mission- 
house.  "  That  event  took  place  on 
October  5,  1835.  An  address  was 
given  by  Dr.  John  Pye-Smith,  and 
prayers  were  offered  by  the  Revs. 
George  Collison,  James  Bennett, 
D.D.,  and  Thomas  Lewis.  The 
chief  interest  of  the  occasion  was 
the  attendance  of  six  missionaries,  who  took  leave  of  the 
Directors  on  their  embarkation  for  a  new  station  in  the 
South  Sea  Islands.  The  Rev.  John  Williams,  who  was  in 
England  for  the  last  time  before  he  returned  to  the  South 
Seas  to  his  martyrdom,  which  happened  less  than  four 
years  after  the  meeting,  addressed  to  them  some  fraternal 
valedictory  cautions  and  encouragements." 
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At  the  last  prayer  meeting  Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson 
pointed  out  that  the  changes  in  the  Society's  fields  of 
labour  had  been  amazing.  In  1835  there  were  twenty- 
three  missionaries  in  the  South  Sea  Islands  ;  there  were 
none  in  China,  but  seven  were  outside  China  waiting  to 
get  in  ;  there  were  thirty-six  mission- 
aries in  India ;  there  was  only  one 
and  an  assistant  in  Madagascar ; 
there  were  five  in  the  Russian 
Empire,  one  of  them  in  St.  Peters- 
burg ;  and  there  was  a  missionary 
in  Corfu  in  the  Mediterranean 
Islands — the  last  of  the  Society's 
missions  in  the  Mediterranean. 
South  Africa  enjoyed  the  services 
of  no  less  than  thirty-six  missionaries 
and  assistants,  and  the  West  Indies 
had  nineteen  missionaries  and 
European  assistants.  The  income 
of  the  Society  at  that  time  was 
^55,865,  of  which  amount  ^S,i8g 
came  from  the  mission-field.  "  To- 
day," said  Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson, 
"  the  income  is  ^^  151,507,  of  which 
;^3i,4i3  was  raised  in  the  mi.ssion- 
field.  Moreover,  the  amount  raised 
in  the  mission-field  to-day  is  almost 
entirely  obtained  from  natives, 
nearly  ^22,000  being  direct  con- 
tributions by  native  Christians,  and 
only  ^1,400  being  from  European 
friends  and  residents.  In  1836  the 
amount  raised  by  native  Christians  was  very  small  indeed, 
almost  the  whole  of  the  ;^S,ooo  coming  from  European 
residents. 

"  Then,  as  now,  deficiency  of  income  was  the  order  of 
the  day ;  but  their  deficiency  was  modest  as  compared 
with  those  to  which  we  have  become  so  painfully  accustomed. 
The  year  1835  began  with  a  debt  of  ^2,551,  and  it  closed 
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with  a  debt  of 
;^,"2,29o.  Yet  the 
report  has  no 
note  of  anxiety 
or  even  of  re- 
serve. The 
opening  para- 
graph contains 
this  sentence  : 
'Onward  ex- 
presses the  will 
of  the  ascended 
Saviour,  both  as 
revealed  in  His 
Word  and  indi- 
cated in  His 
providence. 
Onward  is  the 
watchword  of  the 

leaders  in  the  work.     Onward  is  a  principal  characteristic 

of  the  various  movements   of  the  agencies  engaged;  and 

Onward    is    the    motto    of    the 

friends     and    supporters    of    this 

holy  enterprise.' 

"  The  growth  of  the  work  has 

been   more    remarkable  than  the 

growth  of  income.     The  European 

workers  on  the    staff    then    were 

III,  with   twenty-eight    European 

assistants     as     schoolmasters    or 

printers,  and  195  native  assistants. 

To-day    we    have    276    European 

missionaries  in  the  field,  with  an 

army   of  6,203   native   helpers  of 

both  sexes,  of  whom  940  are  or- 
dained pastors  of  native  churches. 
"  A   company   of  5,239    com- 
municants represented  the  visible 

fruits  of  the  Society's  labours,  and 

by   far   the   larger   proportion    of 

these  were  in  three  fields  (Tahiti, 

the    West  Indies,    and   the    Cape 

Colony),  from  which  this  Society 

has  retired  for  many  years,  leaving 

the  Christian  Churches  in  the  West 

Indies  and   in  the   Cape  Colony 

entirely  independent  of  its  control,  and  in  Tahiti  and  the 

neighbouring  islands  under  the  care  of  the  French  Protestant 

Mission.     Yet  the  5,000  of  that  day  have  grown  to  69,000 

at  the  present  time,  and  the  mission  schools,  which  then 

had  29,600  scholars,  now  have  more  than  three  times  that 

number." 

The  Founders  of  the  London  Missionary  Society 
Amongst  the  founders  of  the  London  Mi.ssionary  Society 
an  honoured  place  must  always  belong  to  Dr.  Haweis, 
Rector  of  Aldwinkle,  in  Northamptonshire.  He  was  chap- 
lain to  the  famous  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  and  a  man  of 
fine  intellectual  powers.  He  read  with  lively  attention  the 
records  of  the  visits  of  Captain  Cook,  published  between 
177 1  and  1782.  These  chronicles  excited  a  fresh  interest 
in  the  inhabitants  of  the  South  Sea  Islands.  Five  years 
before  the  foundation  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society, 
in  1792,  he  personally  assumed  the  responsibility  of  the 
equipment  and  passage  of  two  young  men,  who,  by  consent 
of  the  Countess  of  Huntingdon,  were  to  proceed  to  the 
South  Seas  from  her  college   in  Wales.     The  well-meant 
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scheme  fell  through.  Neither  the  Bishop  of  London 
nor  the  Archbishop  of  Canterbury  would  give  the  young 
men  episcopal  ordination,  a.<i  they  had  not  studied  at  a 
university;  and  they,  for  their  part,  refused  to  proceed 
without. 

In  179a  Carey's  celebrated  essay,  and  his  sermon  to  the 
Nottingham  Association  on  "Attempting  and  Expecting 
Great  Things  from  God,"  resulted  in  the  foundation  of  the 
Baptist  Missionary  Society.  Carey's  noble  spirit  influenced 
minds  far  beyond  the  bounds  of  his  own  denomination. 
The  Congregationalists  of  Warwickshire  and  Worcestershire 
be^an  to  urge  the  prosecution  of  the  missionary  enterprise. 
The  Evangelical  Magazine  was  founded  in  1793,  with  the 
definite  object  of  arousing  the  Christian  public  from  its 
prevailing  torpor,  and  "to  excite  to  a  more  close  and 
serious  consideration  of  their  obligations  to  use  means  for 
advancing  the  Redeemer's  kingdom."  The  first  editor  of 
the  magazine  was  an  Anglican  clergyman,  the  Rev.  John 
Eyre,  of  Homerton.  The  famous  preacher  Matthew  Wilks, 
of  Whitefield's,  also  had  a  share  in  establishing  the  magazine. 
These  two  men  were  amongst  the  founders  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society. 

The  Rev.  Melville  Home,  of 
Sierra  Leone,  corresponded  with 
Dr.  Haweis,  and  pointed  out  to 
him  that  in  the  mission-field  sec- 
tarian differences  should  be  for 
gotten.  Dr.  Haweis  responded 
with  equal  liberality  :  "My  former 
experience  has  convinced  me  that 
only  by  a  general  union  of  all  de- 
nominations can  a  broad  basis  be 
aid  for  a  mission."  Dr.  Haweis 
inserted  in  the  Evangelical  Maga- 
zine an  offer  of  ^^500  for  the 
equipment  of  the  first  missionaries 
who  should  be  sent  on  this  blessed 
service. 

Dr.  Bogue,  of  Gosport,  in  a 
letter  to  the  magazine,  pleaded  for 
the  foundation  of  a  seminary  for 
the  education  of  missionaries.  On 
November  4,  1794,  at  Baker's 
Coffee-house,  in  Change  Alley, 
Cornhill,  a  meeting  was  held  of 
ministers    belonging    to    various 
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Churches. 
Only  eight 
men  were 
prese  n t, 
but  these 
were  aglow 
with  en- 
thusiasm 
for  the 
kingdom 
of  God, 
and  they 
resolved  to 
try  a  great 
experi- 
ment. 
Other 
sympa- 
thisers 
were  i  n  - 
vited,  and 
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Clarkson,  Granville  Sharp,  and  William  Wilberforce,  and 
joined  in  their  efforts  for  the  freedom  of  the  slave. 
Zeal  for  foreign  missions  did  not  diminish  his  solici- 
tude for  the  spiritual  welfare  of  his  countrymen  at  home. 
He  was  one  of  the  founders  of  the  Village  Itinerancy 
Society.  Mr.  Hardcastle  retained  for  twenty  years  his 
position   as   Treasurer  of  the    L.  M.S.      The  first    Foreign 
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meetings  took  place  at  the  Castle  and  Falcon  Inn,  Aldersgate 
Street.  The  Rev.  John  Love  was  appointed  as  provisional 
secretary,  and  the  Rev.  George  Burder  drew  up  an  address, 
of  which  fifteen  thousand  copies  were  distrii)uted  throughout 
the  country.  A  General  Conference  was  summoned  for  Sep- 
tember 22,  23,  and  24,  1795,  and  at  a  preliminary  meeting 
a  resolution  was  read  for  the  establishment  of  the  London 
Missionary  Society.  Another  great  event  was  the  service 
at  Northampton  Chapel,  Spa  Fields,  when  two  hundred 
ministers  were  present,  and  Dr.  Haweis  preached  the 
sermon.  At  an  after-meeting  the  general  plan  of  the 
Society  was  approved,  and  rules  were  drawn  up  with  regard 
to  the  body  of  Directors,  general  meetings,  membership, 
salaries,  etc. 

A  marvellously  successful  public  assembly  was  held 
at  Crown  Court  Meeting-house,  Covent  Garden.  The 
popular  enthusiasm  was  so  am.izing  that  it  was  feared  the 
proceedings  might  have  to 
be  suspended.  A  sermon 
was  preached  by  the  Rev. 
G.  Burder,  who  was  heard 
with  "the  most  serious  and 
pleasing  attention."  Other 
meetings  were  held  at  Surrey 
Chapel,  when  the  Rev. 
Rowland  Hill  delivered  a 
noble  sermon.  At  the  close 
Dr.  Haweis  rose  and  set 
forth  the  reasons  that  seemed 
to  recommend  a  choice  of 
the  South  Sea  Islands  as 
the  scene  of  the  first  mission. 
He  mentioned  that  an  offer 
had  been  made  by  Captain 
James  Wilson,  who  empha- 
sised the  excellence  of  the 
climate  and  the  favourable 
estimate  Captain  Cook  had 
formed  of  the  natives.  The 
first  treasurer  of  the  Society 
was  Mr.  Joseph  Hardcastle, 
an  English  merchant,  who 
was  descended  from  a  well- 
known  Yorkshire  family.  He 
was    a    friend    of    Thomas 
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Secretary  of  the  Society  was  the  Rev.  John  Love;  the  Home 
Secretary,  Mr.  William  Shrubsole,  of  the  Bank  of  England. 
Captain  Wilson's  offer  of  service  in  the  capacity  of  captain  of 
the  first  ship  was   thankfully  accepted.     The   first  general 

meeting  of  the  Society  was 
held  in  May,  1 796,  on  the 
eve  of  the  departure  of  the 
first  band  of  missionaries  to 
Tahiti  and  the  South  Seas. 
.An  Anglican  clergyman,  the 
Rev.  Thomas  Pentycross, 
Vicar  of  St.  Mary's,  Wal- 
lingford,  preached  the  vale- 
dictory sermon  at  Surrey 
Chapel.  I  may  add  at  this 
point  that  the  L.M.S.  has 
never  made  the  Church 
cominunion  of  any  applicant 
for  service  a  barrier  to  his 
or  her  acceptance.  The 
other  leading  Christian  de- 
nominations of  England 
founded  their  own  organisa- 
tions. The  L.M.S.  has 
always  adopted  a  generous 
principle  of  cooperation 
with  other  bodies.  Grants 
of  money  were  made  more 
than  once  to  the  Baptist 
Missionary  Society  and  to 
the  Moravian  Society.  At 
the  beginning  of  the  Church 
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Missionary   Society  the  advice  of  the  London  Missionary 
Society  was  aSked  and  cordially  tendered. 

Early  Ventures  of  the  Society 
The  first  ship  of  the  L.M.S.  was  the  Duff,  purchased  for 
the  sum  of  ;^4,8oo.  "Such  a  vessel,"  said  Dr.  Haweis, 
"  was  about  to  be  seen  on  the  bosom  of  the  deep, 
as  perhaps  it  had  never  borne  since  the  day  of  its 
creation."  So  widespread  was  the  interest  exhibited  that 
stores  and  furnishing  "  for  sea  causes  "  were  generously 
supplied.  The  Apothecaries  Company  sent  medicines, 
and  the  Royal  Humane  Society  a  set  of  their  apparatus, 
while  the  Government  of  the  day  set  aside  the  law  for 
preventing  craftsmen  from  leaving  the  country  in  favour 
of  the  artisan  missionaries.  On  the  day  of  departure 
multitudes  of  people  thronged  the  wharves  and  banks 
of  the  Thames,  and  watched  the  missionaries  with 
intense  solicitude  "as  they  sailed  down  the  river,  singing 
the  praises  of  God." 

The  mission  flag  showed  three  white  doves  with  olive 
branches  on  a  purple  field.  The  Duff  carried  thirty 
missionaries  and  a  crew  of  twenty  men.  Four  of  the 
missionaries  were  ordained  ministers,  twenty-five  were 
artisans,  and  one  was  a  surgeon.  Great  care  had  been 
taken  to  man  the  vessel  with  a  pattern  crew,  and  in 
this  respect  the  success  was  complete.  The  natives  of 
Tahiti  expressed  their  wonder  at  the  Christian  conduct 
of  the  men  of  the  Duff.  Captain  James  Wilson,  its 
noble  commander,  who  had  offered  his  services  gratui- 
tously to  the  Society,  had  fought  in  the  battles  of 
Bunker's  Hill  and  I^ng  Island  in  America,  and  had  also 
fought  in  India  under  Sir  Eyre  Coote.  He  was  taken 
prisoner  by  the  French,  and  kept  in  confinement  at 
Cuddapore.  After  terrible  adventures,  he  escaped  from 
the  power  of  Hyder  Ali.  Successful  mercantile  vopges 
— from  one  of  which  he  was  the  only  European  survivor 
from  an  outbreak'  of  fever— filled  up  several  years. 
Captain  Wilson  was  an  atheist  until  a  sermon  preached 
in  Portsea  Chapel  by  the  Rev.  John  Griflin  convinced 
him  of  the  truth  of  the  Gospel.     His  offer  did  much  to 


smooth  the  way  for  the  founders  of  the  Ixindon  Missionary 

Society. 

The  Duffs  voyage  was  pleasant  and  prosperous,  and 
nfter  208  days  at  sea  the  little  .ship  anchored  in  MaUvai 
Hay,  Tahiti.  King  I'omare  welcomed  the  missioruries,  and 
lie  and  his  wife  protected  them  so  long  as  they  lived.  A 
large  bamboo  house  on  the  island  accommodated  seventern 
of  the  thirty  missionaries,  and  the  Duff  sailed  away  to  plant 
other  settlements  in  the  Friendly  and  Marquesas  Islands, 
promising  to  return  to  Tahiti  before  finally  leaving  for 
Kngland.  Nine  missionaries  were  left  on  the  island  .of 
Tonga,  and  one  on  Santa  Christina,  one  of  the  Marrjuesaa 
group.  Captain  Wilson  then  revisited  Tahiti,  and  returned 
home  by  way  of  China,  arriving  in  I^ondon  in  July,  1798. 
Three  of  the  Tonga  missionaries  were  martyred,  one  of  their 
number  deserted  them  and  joined  the  natives  in  a  heathen 
life.  The  island  was  over-run  by  released  convicts  from 
New  South  Wales,  who  stirred  up  the  people  against  the 
missionaries.  War  broke  out  among  the  tribes.  The 
chiefs  withdrew  their  protection,  and  the  missionaries  were 
obliged  to  hide  in  the  caves  near  the  shore.  After  the 
deaths  of  the  sufferers  the  five  heroic  survivors  remained  in 
deadly  peril  of  sharing  their  fate,  until,  in  January,  1800,  a 
passing  vessel  set  them  free.  They  sailed  to  Port  Jackson, 
md  the  mission  at  Tonga  was  abandoned. 

In  Tahiti  twelve  years  of  patient  suffering  were  spent 
without  result.  The  Mission-house  was  destroyed,  and  it 
was  found  necessary  in  1809  to  withdraw  from  the  islands 
for  a  time.  At  home  the  Directors  seriously  debated  the 
abandonment  of  the  mission,  but  in  181 2  Pomare  came  to 
the  missionaries  and  asked  for  Christian  baptism,  declaring 
his  purpose  to  forsake  idolatry  and  become  a  follower  of 
Christ.     The  king's  character  was  entirely  changed.     More 
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Mr.  Duthie  has  been  labouring  in  connection  with  the  Travancore  Mission 
since  1859.  During  that  time  tuere  has  been  a  remarkable  development  of  the  worl(. 
The  number  of  adherents  has  risen  from  16,000  to  over  68,000,  the  congregations 
have  more  than  doubled,  and  the  contributions  of  the  people  have  increased 
tenfold. 

missionaries  went  out,  and  the  first  native  church  was  built 
at  Moorea.  Other  chiefs  besides  Pomare  were  brought 
under  the  influence  of  the  new  rehgion,  including  Tamatoa, 
of  Raiatea,  afterwards  famous  as  the  friend  of  John  Williams. 
VVillianis  himself,  the  Apostle  of  the  South  Seas,  left 
England  in  1816  for  Tahiti.  He  was  a  man  of  much 
enterprise  and  eager,  evangelical  spirit.  He  longed  to 
gather  all  the  islanders  into  the  fold  of  Christ.  "  For  my 
own  part,"  he  said,  "  I  cannot  content  myself  with  the 
narrow  limits  of  a  single  reef."  King  Pomare  set  his  mind 
on  establishing  an  enormous  churcli  at  Tahiti,  after  the 
fashion  of  the  European  cathedrals  of  which  he  had  heard. 
A  building  seating  6,000  or  7,000  people  was  erected,  but 
proved  too 
expensive 
tokeepup. 
Here  King 
Pomare 
was  bap- 
tised, and 
here  was 
laid  the 
f  o  u  n  da- 
tion  of  a 
Christian 
legislature. 
Mr.  Wil- 
liams es- 
tablished 
his  home 
in  Samoa, 
and  in 
1839  h( 
s  a  i  1  e  (1 
away  in  his 
newvessel, 
the  Cam- 
de  n ,    to 


carry  the  glad  tidings  to  the  New  Hebrides.  The  Camden 
anchored  on  November  20,  off  Erromanga.  Mr.  Williams 
with  two  companions  went  ashore.  He  and  his  friend 
Mr.  Harris  were  walking  towards  the  natives'  huts,  when 
the  third  member  of  the  group,  Mr.  Cunningham,  heard 
ominous  yells,  and  saw  Mr.  Harris  and  Mr.  Williams  run- 
ning for  their  lives,  closely  pursued  by  the  natives.  Mr. 
Harris  plunged  into  a  stream,  and  was  beaten  to  death  by 
his  infuriated  assailants.  Mr.  Williams  ran  for  the  sea,  as  if 
to  try  to  swim 
to  the  boat. 
The  savages 
followed  him 
into  the  water, 
and  attacked 
him  so  brutal- 
ly that  the 
waves  were 
crimsoned 
with  his 
blood.  They 
then  dragged 
the  bodies 
away  into  the 
bushes,  where 
they  held  a 
cannibalfeast. 
In  his  His- 
tory of  the 
L.M.S.,  Mr. 
Home  says, 
"  Through  all 
those  islands 
to  which  he 
had  devoted 
his  life  the 
news  spread 
anguish     and 

despair.  Then  it  was  fully  seen  what  Mr.  Williams  had 
been  to  the  Polynesians.  The  cry  that  went  up  from  those 
scattered  islands  was  the  orphaned  cry  of  those  who  felt 
ttiemselves  fatherless.    '  Alas,  Wiliamu  !    Alas,  our  father  ! ' 

were  the 
words  that 
were  fre- 
q  u  e  n  1 1  y 
used  to 
e  X  p  r  e  ss 
their  sense 
of  loss." 
If  we  seek 
the  monu- 
m  e  n  t  of 
theApostle 
of  the 
South 
Seas,  it  is 
around  his 
g  r  a  V  e  , 
where  in 
many  an 
island  to 
which  he 
first  carried 
the  Gospel 
of  peace, 
happy, 


REV.    W.   G.   LAWES,   D.D.,   NEW   GUINEA 

Dr.  Lawes  is  the  veteran  of  the  New  Guinea  Mission, 
and  was  long  the  friend  and  coUeaeue  of  James  Chalmers. 
It  is  now  well  over  forty  years  since  Dr.  Lawes  first  went 
out  to  the  South  Seas. 
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contented,  and  prosperous  people  live  in  the  fear  of  God 
and  in  the  love  of  Christ. 

In  South  Africa  the  London  Missionary  Society  had 
a  scarcely  less  interesting  development.  There  its  chief 
missionaries   were    Dr.  Vandcrkemp  and   Robert    Moffat. 


although  he  made  agonised  efforts  to  save  them.  Hi» 
conversion  followed  ujwn  this  great  twreavcment,  and  he 
volunteered  for  Christian  work  among  the  Hottentot?.  He 
won  their  affections,  and  they  regarded  him  a.<i  their 
champion  against   the    Boers.      On  several   o<:casions   the 


,     ,  -  ,^.«..    ..Q».,,.:,i,    (,11V,     uuEi.i.       \jn    several    iMxasions    me 

\  anderken,p  was  a  n,an  of  renmrkable  character  and  gifts. ,    Boers  tried  to  shoot  Vanderkemp,  hut  in  vain.     His  death 


REV.    GRIFFITH   JOHN,    U.D.,    HANKOW 


He  had  spent  sixteen  years  as  an  officer  of  the  Dutch  army, 
and  had  studied  at  the  Universities  of  Leyden  and  Edin- 
burgh. After  taking  his  medical  degree  at  the  latter 
University,  he  settled  at  Middleburgh,  in  Holland,  and 
acquired  a  large  practice.  The  change  in  his  life  came 
through  a  terrible  domestic  tragedy.  He  was  sailing  with 
his  wife  and  child  on  the  River  Meuse,  when  the  boat 
was  overset  and  his  wife  and  child  drowned  before  his  eyes, 


took  place  in   1811,  and  his  last  word,  like  Goethe's,  was, 
"  Light." 

We  need  not  linger  over  the  history  of  Dr.  Moffat,  the 
details  of  which  are  familiar.  He  was  the  Apostle  of  the 
Bechuanas,  and  prepared  a  translation  of  the  New  Tesu- 
ment  into  the  Bechuana  tongue.  The  Testament  was 
printed  in  London,  and,  while  in  England  for  this  purpose, 
Moffat  wrote  his  well-known  book  on  "  Missionary  Labours  in 
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South  Africa,"  and  travelled  over  Eng- 
land, stirring  up  great  enthusiasm  for 
the  cause.  In  1840  two  young  men 
sailed  for  Africa  to  reinforce  the 
workers  at  Kuruman.  One  of  the 
two  was  William  Ross,  the  other 
was    David    IJvingstone. 

Robert  Morrison 

The  first  great  T.ondon  Missionary 
Society   hero   of   China     was    Robert 
Morrison.     He  was  a  Northumberland 
man,    born    at    Buller's    Green,    near 
Morpeth.      He    spent    his    youth    at 
Newcastle,   at  which    town  his    father 
was    an    elder   of    a   Scotch   church. 
On  entering  his  father's  business,  he  was  employed  at  manual 
labour  for  twelve  or  fourteen  hours  a  day,  yet  he  seldom 
omitted  to  find  time  for  one 
or  two  hours  of  meditation. 
Even  at  work  his  Bible  or 
some  other  book  was  open 
before  him.      As  he  grew 
up,  his  one  desire  wns  t.) 
become  a  minister,  but  his 
relatives  looked    with    dis- 
favour    on     the     project. 
C.radually  the  way  opened, 
and  at  llie  end  of  January, 
1807,    Morrison   sailed  for 
America,  en  route  for  China. 
In     September     his     ship 
anchored  in  Macao  Roads, 
and  the  pioneer  of  Protest- 
ant    missions     in      China 
entered  on  his  vast  work. 

Under  his  care  a  gram- 
mar and  dictionary  were 
prepared,  the  Gospel  of  St. 
Luke,  and  gradually  the 
whole  New  Testament,  was 
translated.  In  the  year 
1814  he  baptised  his  first 
convert  at  a  spring  of  water, 
issuing  from  the  foot  of  a 
lofty  hill,  by  the  seaside, 
away  from  human  ob- 
servation. Amidst  such 
affecting  circumstances  the 
native  Chinese  Church  began. 
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Morrison  was  in  England 
in  the  years  1824-5,  when 
he  presented  his  Chinese 
Bible  to  King  George  IV., 
and  was  received  by  all 
classes  with  great  demon- 
strations of  respect.  He 
taught  Chinese  classes  of 
English  gentlemen  and 
ladies,  and  stirred  up  in- 
terest on  behalf  of  foreign 
missions.  The  record  of 
his  trials  and  difficulties 
forms  one  of  the  most 
stirring  chapters  in  the 
Society's  history.  He  died 
in  1834,  almost  in  solitude, 
for  his  wife  and  family  had 


been  ordered  to  England.  The  leading 
Europeans  of  Canton  followed  him  to 
his  grave ;  but  none  mourned  him 
more  deeply  than  the  little  Church  of 
Chinese  Christians  for  whom  he  had 
spent  his  life. 

Ne.xt  to  Morrison,  the  greatest 
I,  M.S.  missionary  of  the  Far  East  was 
James  Gilmour,  of  Mongolia.  His 
career  is  well  known  through  the 
admirable  biography  by  the  late  Rev. 
Richard  Lovett. 

Madagascar 

The  first  Madagascan  missionaries 
were  sent  out  in  18 18.  The  country 
was  then  ruled  by  Radama,  an  enlightened  prince  of 
marked    intelligence.       His   personal    character   gave   him 

ascendency  over  the  people, 
and  he  was  quick  to  see 
the  importance  of  friendly 
relations  with  England  and 
the  introducti')!!  of  Euro- 
[leans  into  the  island.  Five 
out  of  the  first  si.\  English 
visitors  were  swept  away  by 
fever,  and  the  survivor,  Mr. 
Jones,  returned  to  Mauritius 
for  a  time.  In  1820  he  em- 
barked for  Madagascar,  and 
proceeded  at  once  to  the 
capital,  where  he  was 
warmly  welcomed  by  King 
Radama.  'I'he  death  of 
this  ruler  in  182S  was  a 
heavy  blow  to  the  Chris- 
li.nns.  Before  that  event  a 
printing  press  had  been  set 
up  in  the  capital,  and  32 
schools  with  4,000  scholars 
were  in  working  order. 
After  the  death  of  Radama 
there  was  a  ferocious 
struggle  for  the  throne. 
Queen  Ranavalona.  as- 
cended it,  and  one  of  the 
first  acts  of  her  Govern- 
ment was  to  forbid  teach- 
ing   and    learning.       The 

Christians  of  Madagascar  passed  through  a   terrible  trial, 

and  as  the  presence  of  the  missionaries  only  made  their 

position  more   intolerable,  the  Europeans   withdrew  from 

the  island  in  1835.     The  Christians  were  hunted  like  wild 

animals,  and  numerous  mar- 
tyrdoms  took   place.       Food 

was  scarce,  and  the  sufferers 

were  exposed    to    the   storms 

and     winds,     to     heat     and 

cold.      Sometimes  they  were 

caught   in    one    of   the   bogs 

of   the    country,    or    obliged 

to  cross  rivers  swarming  with 

crocodiles,    or    deep    ravines 

across  which  a  narrow  plank 

alone  stretched ;   but   at   last 

a   number   of   them    escaped 

and   reached  a  friendly  port. 
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The  Queen  issued  an  order  that  the  soldiers  should  seize 
every  Christian  they  could  find,  bind  them  hand  and  foot, 
dig  a  pit  on  the  spot,  and  pour  water  upon  them  and 
l)ury  them.  The  Christians  fled  into  the  uninhabited  waste 
places,  and  numbers  of  them  never  returned.  In  letters 
received  from  them  they  asked  for  the  prayers  of  fellow 
Christians  in  London,  and  concluded  with  the  words,  "  And 
so,  larewell,  till  death." 

The  ferocious  dragonnades  of  Queen  Ranavalona  were 
interrupted  between  1843  *"<^  1849.  A  possible  reason  of 
this  was  that  her  only  son  was  a  humane  and  generous- 
minded  prince.  He  had  heard  much  about  the  Christians, 
and  sympathised  with  their  sufferings  and  fortitude.  The 
converts  tooic  courage  and  believed  that  the  dawn  of  lietter 
times  was  near.  In  1849,  however,  there  broke  out  the 
most  fiery  of  all  the  persecutions  through  which  the 
Malagasy  Christians  were  called  to  pass.  Eighteen  hiartyrs 
were  executed,  and  many 
suffered  minor  penalties. 
Smithfield  itself,  says  Mr. 
Home,  was  never  graced  by 
more  undaunted  sufferers 
than  the  men  and  women 
who  were  burned  alive  at 
Faravohitra. 

They  were  dying  thus 
when  a  sudden  burst  of 
sunshine  wrought  a  rainbow 
on  the  clouds,  and  one  end 
of  the  how  seemed  to  rest 
so  marvellously  on  the  burn- 
ing pile  that  some  of  the 
onlookers  fled  in  terror. 
The  final  testimony  con- 
cerning this  remarkable 
scene,  borne  by  one  who 
remained  to  the  end,  is  this  : 
"They  prayed  as  long  as 
they  had  any  life.  Then 
they  died  ;  hut  .softly,  gently. 
Indeed,  gentle  was  the  going 
forth  of  their  life,  and 
astonished  were  all  the 
people  around  that  i)eheld 
the  burning  of  them  there." 
We  may  say  of  them  as  was 
said  of  one  who,  in  another 
age  and  among  a  pro- 
fessedly more  enlightened  people,  suffered  the  same  fate, 
that  they  "  passed  through  smoke  and  flame  to  their  rest." 

Fourteen  of  the  sufferers  were  hurled  over  the 
precipices  of  a  great  mountain.  When  lying  helpless,  bound 
with  cords,  on  the  edge  of  the  precipice,  they  were  offered 
liberty  and  life  at  the  price  of  apostasy.  They  refused. 
It  has  been  said  that  they  were  then  swung  out  over 
the  cliff,  and  with  the  knife  held  ready  to  cut  the  ropes, 
were  again  offered  pardon  if  they  would  renounce  the 
faith.     It  was  a  needless  delay. 

In  1853  matters  had  so  far  improved  that  the  Rev. 
William  Ellis  was  appointed  by  the  Directors  to  proceed  at 
once  to  Madagascar  and  discover  whether  it  were  possible 
to  resume  the  work.  With  his  companion,  Mr.  Cameron, 
he  landed  at  Tamatave,  but  the  Queen  would  not  at  that 
time  receive  them  in  the  capital.  The  influence  of  the 
heathen  party  was  very  strong,  and  the  wicked  Queen,  who 
died  in  1861,  breathed  out  "  threatenings  and  slaughter  " 
to  the  end.      A  few  weeks  after  her  death  the  missionaries 


P/fato  I'y  Reinkold  ThUU^  66,  Chancery  Lane,  K.C. 
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Mr.  Spicer  laid  the  Memorial  Stone  of  the  new  Miuion  House  on  January  i»,  1904 


were  on  their  way  to  the  capital.  Prince  Radama  wai 
enthusiastically  greeted  by  the  populace,  and  one  of  hit 
first  acts  was  to  proclaim  lilx.Tty  of  wonhip  to  his  nation. 
Men  and  women  who  had  l)cen  in  Ijanishment  for  years 
returned  from  the  land  of  exile.  Unfortunately  Radama, 
who  was  much  given  to  intoxication,  threw  open  his 
ports  to  every  form  of  trade  without  restriction,  and 
sixty  thousand  gallons  of  rum  were,  it  is  said,  imported 
from  Mauritius  in  one  week. 

.\midst  many  vicissitudes  the  work  of  Christ  slowly  pro- 
gressed in  the  island,  and  in  1870  the  adherents  to 
Christianity  had  increased  to  about  a  quarter  of  a  million, 
and  the  congregations  numbered  6a  1.  The  new  Queen 
Ranavalona  II.  was  a  good  friend  to  the  missionaries,  and 
was  herself  publicly  baptised  in  front  of  her  palace.  She 
destroyed  her  idols,  including  the  great  rational  idol,  which 
was  in  the  form  of  a  wooden  insect,  wrapped  in  red  cloth. 

This  excellent  Queen  pro- 
vided places  of  worship  and 
competent  teachers  for  her 
people.  She  died  in  1883. 
Her  niece,  who  was  also 
a  Christian,  ascended  the 
throne  in  difficult  times. 
The  old  order  has  changed 
in  Madagascar.  The  influx 
of  foreigners  introduced 
foreign  vices,  and  the  im- 
portation of  intoxicants  has 
wrought  havoc  among  many 
tribes  and  villages.  The 
work  of  Christianity  has 
become  harder  and  slower, 
but  the  L.M.S.  is  still  firmly 
esiablished  in  the  island. 
One  of  the  most  important 
of  its  printing  enterprises 
is  that  of  the  Madagascar 
Mission,  which  employs  some 
60  workmen  and  has  an 
annual  issue  of  150,000 
publications. 

There  are  countless 
names  connected  with  this 
great  Society,  such  as  that  of 
Dr.  Legge  in  China,  James 
Chalmers  in  New  Guinea, 
and  Dr.  Griffith  John  in 
Hankow,  which  can  hardly  even  be  mentioned  within  the 
space  of  this  article.  The  great  feature  of  the  Chinese 
missions  within  the  last  ten  years  has  been  the  development 
of  country  work,  and  so  rapid  has  been  the  growth  that 
whereas  ten  years  ago  the  communicants  connected  with 
the  L.M.S.  in  the  whole  of  China  numbered  less  than 
4S,ooo,  to-day  there  are  more  than  that  numl)er  in  Central 
China  alone.  In  India  the  Society  has  many  important 
stations,  and  a  large  native  Church,  numbering  over  i  j,ooo 
members  and  more  than  97,000  adherents.  The  member- 
ship of  the  Madagascar  Church  stands  at  28,748,  and  in 
Polynesia  it  is  16,616.  The  total  numtxjr  of  members  of 
native  Churches  associated  with  the  Society  is  74,786,  and 
of  adherents  Ji5,43i.  In  view  of  the  occupation  of  the 
new  premises  the  Society  is  asking  for  an  increased  income 
of  ^iS.ooo  a  year.  Until  this  has  been  obtained,  it  will 
not  be  possible  to  reinforce  the  mission  staff,  or  to  uke 
advantage  of  the  open  doors  of  opportunity  which  lie 
l)efore  it  in  every  field. 
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The  Preacher  and  his  Work 

BY   THE   LATE   DR.   PARKER 


THE  proverb  says  that  poets  are  born,  not  made. 
There  can  be  no  doubt  that  such  is  the  case  in 
the  instance  of  the  true  poet ;  the  mistake  is  in  limiting  the 
problem  to  any  one  characteristic  of  gift  or  genius.  I  hold 
that  a  shoeblack  is  born,  and  not  made.  It  is  not  every 
cook  that  can  boil  a  potato  satisfactorily.  We  must  find  tlie 
sovereignty  of  God  down  in  the  smallest  details  of  gift  and 
industry,  if  we  would  be  faithful  to  the  spirit  of  our  own 
religion.  We  are  not  Deists ;  we  believe  in  a  personal 
providence,  and  a  personal  providence  means  the  inspira- 
tion and  the  direction  of  the  smallest  issues  of  life.  It  is 
undoubtedly  true  that  a  preacher  is  born,  and  not  made. 
Unless  the  Divine  fire  be  within  him  from  the  first,  it  is  not 
in  the  power  of  colleges  and  tutors  to  kindle  it.  A  man  is 
either  a  preacher  or  he  is  not  a  preacher.  He  cannot  make 
himself  a  preacher,  and  being  a  preacher  he  will  have  no 
desire  to  unmake  himself., 

I  have  never  consented  to  the  use  of  the  word  "pro- 
fession "  in  connection  with  the  exercise  of  preaching.  My 
contention  has  been  that  preaching  is  a  "  vocation,"  and 
not  a  "profession."  By  vocation,  I  mean  that  the  man  is 
distinctly  and  personally  called  of  God  to  do  a  certain  work 
in  the  Church.  When  he  goes  forth  to  do  it,  he  is  simply 
responding  to  a  voice  which  he  has  heard  from  the  excel- 
lent glory.  Such  a  man  cannot  be  stopped  in  his  work  ; 
can  hardly  ever  be  discouraged  in  his  work  ;  must  always 
believe  that  on  the  third  day  he  will  be  perfected. 
Fixing  the  mind  intently  upon  the  idea  of  vocation, 
we  come  at  once  into  the  fullest  exercise  of  the  only  kind  of 
authority  that  is  worth  either  owning  or  cultivating.  'I'he 
authority  of  the  true  preacher  is  not  official,  it  is  personal. 
He  does  not  acquire  authority  from  the  outside ;  he  simply 
asserts  with  all  becoming  modesty,  yet  with  unfaltering 
energy,  the  authority  that  is  within  him,  created  there  by 
the  power  of  the  Holy  Ghost.  Men  at  once  know  whether 
the  preacher  is  speaking  authoritatively  or  only  tentatively 
and  suggestively.  There  is  a  spirit  in  man.  and  the 
inspiration  of  the  Almighty  giveth  him  understanding.  All 
weakness,  hesitancy,  not  to  say  sham  and  hypocrisy,  is 
instantly  detected  by  the  careful  listener.  When  a  man  is 
called  of  God  there  will  be  no  doubt  as  to  his  authority- 
It  may  not  have  much  show  of  outward  pomp,  but  there 
will  be  in  every  tone  a  ring  or  a  music  which  indicates  that 
the  man  is  not  speaking  his  own  word,  but  the  word  which 
he  has  heard  of  the  Father. 

Realising  this  idea  of  vocation,  we  get  an  answer  to  the 
oft-repeated  inquiry,  how  to  enter  the  ministry.  In  common 
with  all  my  brethren,  I  am  ever  and  anon  requested  to 
state  how  a  young  man  may  become  a  preacher.  I  hold  that 
if  God  has  really  called  a  man  to  the  office,  the  man  will 
have  no  difficulty  in  discovering  that  he  is  the  subject  of 
Divine  vocation.  In  proportion  to  the  moral  nobleness  of 
the  man's  impulses,  and  the  deep  conviction  of  the  man's 
own  soul,  will  he  find  his  way  into  the  ministry,  simplified 
and  made  evident  by  the  events  which  constitute  his  daily 
history.  From  my  earliest  boyhood  I  felt  that  I  wanted  to 
be  a  minister,  and  that  I  must  be  a  minister,  or  quench  an 
aspiration  within  me  which  appeared  to  be  beyond  my  own 
control,  as  its  origin  was  certainly  beyond  my  own  will. 
I  therefore  simply  entered  the  ministry.  I  did  not  ask  any 
man  to  introduce  me  to  it,  or  to  tell  me  how  to  get  into  it, 
or  to  make  my  way  easy  ;  one  Sunday  afternoon,  when  I  was 


seventeen  years  of  age,  I  simply  stood  up  on  the  beams  of  a 
village  sawpit,  and  began  to  tell  a  few  rustics  all  I  knew  at 
that  time  about  the  kingdom  of  God.  No  man  sent  me. 
No  man  was  responsible  for  what  I  said  or  did.  I  felt  a 
mighty  impulse  upon  me  to  which  I  must  give  expression, 
or  it  would  turn  upon  me  and  rend  my  very  life.  Having 
done  this,  the  people  asked  me  to  go  again.  I  went 
again  to  that  village,  and  I  went  to  other  villages,  and 
in  this  way  the  word  of  the  Lord  within  me  became 
more  distinct  and  energetic,  and  from  that  day  to 
this  I  have  constantly  endeavoured  to  preach  the  ever- 
lasting Gospel,  and  to  discover  how  I  could  make  its 
declaration  most  acceptable  to  all  my  hearers.  The  people 
are  the  true  judges  of  preaching.  You  may  gold-medal  a 
man,  and  certificate  him,  and  double  first-class  him  up  to 
the  fullest  extent  of  the  power  of  all  the  universities  in 
creation,  but  if  the  people  do  not  detect  in  his  voice  a  tone 
other  than  earthly,  they  will  reject  him  and  his  gold  medals, 
and  leave  him  in  the  barren  company  of  his  ornamental 
certificates.  I  am  in  no  way  decrying  erudition.  On  the 
contrary,  I  believe  in  it  ;  I  believe  it  is  hardly  possible  to 
have  too  much  of  it.  I  am  only  pointing  out  that  erudition 
by  itself  will  never  make  a  preacher,  and  that  after  all 
possible  erudition  has  been  acquired  there  will  still  remain 
a  subtle  and  inexplicable  something  which  is  necessary  to 
turn  all  the  materials  of  erudition  into  an  acceptable  service 
to  God  and  man. 

We  are  often  asked,  in  the  words  of  the  Apostle,  how 
preachers  can  go  unless  they  be  sent.  That  question  has, 
I  think,  often  been  misread.  This  is  the  very  doctrine  for 
which  I  am  contending.  If  a  man  be  not  sent,  he  has  no 
business  to  go.  If  a  man  go  without  being  sent,  he  will 
come  back  again  with  empty  hands  and  a  disappointed 
heart.  Certainly  he  must  he  sent ;  but  sent  by  whom  ? 
That  is  the  one  question.  The  answer  has  always  been, 
sent  by  the  Church  ;  but  that  is  a  mistake.  The  Church 
can  only  send  whom  God  sends.  Recall  the  instance  of 
Isaiah,  when  he  saw  the  Lord  seated  upon  a  throne  high 
and  lifted  up.  His  train  filling  the  temple  :  when  he  saw  all 
the  wondrous  vision  of  the  Divine  glory  ;  when  he  heard  a 
voice,  whom  shall  I  send  ?  he  answered,  Here  am  I,  send 
me.  That  is  precisely  how  the  case  stands  from  one  age 
to  another.  The  question  is  continually  asked  from  heaven. 
Who  will  go  for  us  ?  Whom  shall  we  send  ?  Recall  the 
injunction  of  the  Master  Himself.  He  said,  "  Pray  ye  the 
Lord  of  the  harvest  that  He  would  send  forth  labourers  into 
His  harvest."  Observe,  God  is  to  be  the  sender,  God 
is  the  origin,  God  is  the  fountain  of  inspiration  and 
authority  ;  it  is  this  Divine  element  we  have  forgotten. 
Consequently  the  Church  has  been  engaging  itself  in 
searching  for  men  when  it  ought  to  have  been  praying  the 
Lord  of  the  Harvest  to  find  His  own  labourers  and  thrust 
them  forth  into  the  ripened  fields. 

Personally  I  have  made  no  sacrifices  for  Christ.  I 
never  allow  myself  to  say  that  if  I  had  been  in  this  pro- 
fession or  that,  I  should  have  acquired  such  and  such 
mark  and  influence.  I  humbly  say  that  all  I  am  and 
have,  all  I  have  known  of  competence,  honour,  comfort, 
joy,  I  owe  to  the  Cross  of  Christ ;  and  that  I  can  only 
recognise  that  obligation,  and  not  discharge  it  by  spending 
every  hour  of  my  life  in  the  service  of  the  Saviour  of 
the  world. 
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Thomas  Boston,  A.M.,  Minister  of  the  Gospel 

at   Etterick 

AWAY  among  the  breezy  uplands  of  Selkirkshire,  solitary,  The  parish  of  Ktlrick  (the  name  was  spelt  "  Etterick  "  in 

remote,  yet  surpassingly  grand  in  the  lofty  majesty  of  Boston's  day)  is  one  of  the  largest  as  well  as  one  of  the 
its  hills  and  the  eerie  silence  of  its  glens,  lies  Kttrick—  most  secluded  in  the  Borderland.  It  stretches  about  ten 
the  scene  of  the  labours  for  five-and-twenty  years  of  that      miles  in  every  direction,  and  includes  within  its  Ijounds  the 

spiriiual  father  of  many  thousands  of 
the  Scottish  peasantry,  Thomas  Bos- 
ton, author  of  the  "Fourfold  State." 
The  book  was  long  recognised 
as  the  standard  exposition  of  the 
Calvinisiic  theology,  and  for  upwards 
of  a  century  it  swayed  the  hearts  of 
humble  men  and  women  as  no 
other  did,  save  only  the  Bible.  The 
"  Fourfold  State,"  together  with  its 
companion  volume,  the  "  Crook  in 
the  Lot,"  took  its  place  upon  the 
shelf  beside  the  Bible  in  every  cottage 
in  the  land.  In  the  days  when  the 
theology  of  "  the  great,  the  grave, 
judicious  Boston  "  was  at  its  height, 
the  inquiring  child  would  ask,  "  Who 
was  the  best  man  that  ever  lived  ?  " 
to  which  would  come  the  unhesitat- 
ing reply,  "  Thomas  Boston."  And 
there  were  enthusiastic  admirers  to 
be  found  who  would  say,  "  Give  me 
the  Bible  and  Boston,  and  you  can 
take  away  every  other  book."  But 
it  is  an  old  story.     Boston  no  longer 

"  grips  "  the  religious  mind  of  Scotland  as  he  once  did. 
His  theology  is  now  old-fashioned,  but  his  peaceful  walk  with 
God,  his  burning  zeal  for  pure  religion  and  undefiled,  and 
his  strong  love  of  religious  liberty — all  these  are  remembered, 
and  will  not  be  forgotten  as  long  as  Scotland  is  interested 
in  things  spiritual. 


I'HO.VIAS   BCSION 


hii;h  is  l,eMcved  to  be  the  only  K«niiine 

,  appeiirs  as  llie  frontispiece  to  the  1813 

editionof  Boston's  "Communion  Discourses."   Theorigina 


This  p^jrtrait. 
e  in  existence,  appears  as_  tlie  frontispiece  to 


hangs  in  the  .Session  House  of  Boston  Church,  Jedburgh 
(originally  a  Relief  congregation),  of  which  Boston's  son 
was  minister. 


upper  reaches  of  ,{he  Ettrick  river, 
which  has  its  source  among  the 
rugged  heights  of  Capel  Fell,  one  of 
the  lofty  mountains  which  mark  the 
boundary  of  Selkirkshire  and  Dum- 
friesshire. Crossing  the  hills  in  a 
northerly  direction,  the  parish  also 
takes  in  the  upper  end  of  the  Yarrow 
valley,  embracing  the  Loch  of  the 
Lowes,  Chapel  hope,  the  scene  of 
Hogg's  "  Brownie  of  Bodsbeck," 
one  of  the  most  delightful  of 
Covenanting  tales,  and  Riskinhope, 
where  Renwick,  the  last  of  Scotland's 
sons  to  receive  a  mutyr's  crown, 
preached  his  final  sermon  in  Feb- 
ruary, 1688,  a  few  days  before 
his  execution  in  the  (irassmarket, 
Edinburgh.  The  scenery  of  Ettrick 
is,  in  some  respects,  much  more 
impressive  than  that  of  the  sister 
valley,  especially  at  the  upper  end, 
where,  in  place  of  the  green,  swelling 
slo{)cs  of  Yarrow,  there  are  hills 
rising  almost  perpendicularly  to  a 
great  height,  whose  sharp  and  irregular  contour  as  it 
confronts  the  horizon  presents  a  scene  as  weird  as 
many  that  are  to  be  met  with  in  the  Highlands,  .^s  in 
Yarrow,  so  in  Ettrick,  pastoral  tranquillity  reigns  supreme. 
Sixteen  weary  miles  lie  between  Selkirk,  the  nearest  town, 
and  Ettrick  kirk,  situated  pleasantly  at  the  foot  of  bleak, 


KIIKICK    KIkiv    AM)    .M  A  .N  ,■- h,    i,-.-. 

This  sketch  from  an  old  drawing,  which  forms  rne  of  the  ill„<.r»liops  i..  Ru-cH,  "  R,,„ini.>  erce,  of  \'"^-"  ;i"'|^'».  JP-^" '"''  "^ 
their  erection.    Ncedit.vs  10  say  they  have  undergone  much  uilenul  ami  exlcmal  alMralloa  Mm.«  then. 
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wind-swept  hills  of  great  altitude  and  grandeur;  and  although 
there  is  a  good  road,  railway  communication  there  is  none, 
and  never  can  be.  But  with  all  her  enchanting  beauty  of 
hill  and  dale,  Ettrick  is  lacking  in  that  romantic  charm,  that 
rich  iieritage  of  song  and  story  which  clings  to  the  braes  of 
Yarrow.  The  wealth  of  legendary  lore  which  stimulates  the 
mind  that  loves  to  linger 
fondly  over  the  Past  and 
gives  rein  to  the  poetic  im- 
agination— all  this  is  missing. 
Yet  Ettrick,  too,  is  famous. 
Many  there  be  to-day  who 
cannot  think  of  its  peaceful 
solitudes  without  recalling 
hallowed  memories  of  a  great 
work  wrought  in  the  interests 
of  evangelical  religion  in 
the  opening  decades  of  the 
eighteenth  century. 

May  I,  1707,  was  doubly 
memorable.  It  saw  the 
union  of  the  Parliaments  of 
England  and  Scotland,  and 
the  beginning  of  Thomas 
Boston's  ministry  at  Ettrick. 
The  political  event  ought 
not  to  swallow  up  the  ec- 
clesiastical event;  it  too  was 
of  transcending  importance, 
marking  as  it  did  a  new 
era  in  Scotland's  religious 
life,  as  the  union  of  its 
Parliament  with  that  of 
England  marked  an  epoch 
in  its  political  development. 
Boston  was  in  his  thirty- 
second  year  when  he  was 
translated  to  Ettrick  from 
Simprin  parish,  Berwick- 
shire, where  the  first  eight 
years  of  his  ministry  were 
spent.  Outwardly,  at  all 
events,  no  more  unpromising 
field  could  have  been  im- 
agined. The  circumstances 
were  painfully  disheartening, 
and  he  would  have  been  a 
bold  prophet  who  would 
liave predicted  thatthislonely 
upland  parish  would  yield 
the  rich  spiritual  harvest  it 
ultimately  did.  In  leaving 
Simprin  ("Oh,  blessed  be 
He  for  His  kindness  at 
Simprin!" — "Memoirs")  he 
left  a  parish  whose  simple 
folk  had  through  the  might 
and  power  of  his  preaching 
been  brought  to  a  high  state 
of  spiritual  efficiency,  and 
who,  moreover,  were  devotedly  attached  to  a  pastor  who  had 
wrestled  and  lived  and  prayed  for  them  as  Boston  had  done. 
It  was  at  Simprin  where  his  own  spiritual  conflict  was  waged, 
and  where  those  habits  of  private  meditation  and  prayer 
which  made  him  the  man  he  was  became  definitely  fixed. 
There  was  therefore  every  inducement  to  remain  in  a  place 
with  which    so  many  sacred  associations   were  connected. 


BOSTON'S   TOMB 


Originally  .1  sm.ill  stone  hciring  simply  the  names  of  Boston  and  'lis  wife  was  all 
that  marked  the  resting-place  of  the  author  of  the  "  Fourfold  State  ";  but  in  1806  the 
pillared  monument  shown  above  was  erected.  It  bears  the  following  inscription, 
which,  despite  the  storms  of  well-nigh  one  hundred  winters,  is  as  legitjle  as  wtien  it 
was  chiselled  :  "  As  a  testimony  of  esteem  for  the  Keverend  Thomas  Boston,  senior, 
whose  prhate  character  ivas  highly  respectable,  whose  public  labours  were  blessed 
to  many,  and  whose  valuable  writings  have  contributed  much  to  promote  the 
advancement  of  vital  Christianity,  this  monument  (by  the  permission  of  relatives)  is 
erected  by  a  religious  and  grateful  public." 


But  Boston  was  convinced  that  the  call  to  Ettrick  was  of 
God,  and  go  he  must.  All  the  attractions  of  a  sphere  of 
labour  which  had  so  greatly  enriched  his  own  spiritual  life, 
as  well  as  that  of  his  people,  could  not  dissuade  him  from 
obeying  what  he  believed  amounted  to  a  divine  behest. 
Boston's    ministry   at    Ettrick,    it    has    been   well    said, 

"  opened  amid  clouds  and 
tempest."  The  parish  was 
to  all  intents  and  purpo.ses 
spiritually  destitute.  Piety 
there  may  have  been,  but 
flagrant  wickedness  and 
bitter  ecclesiastical  strife  did 
much  more  abound.  The 
most  melancholy  pages  in 
Boston's  "  Memoirs  "  are 
those  which  relate  to  the 
first  ten  years  (1707-17)  of 
his  ministry  at  Ettrick.  They 
were  years  of  despondency, 
during  which  hardly  a  single 
ray  of  sunshine  shot  through 
the  prevailing  gloom.  In 
the  "  Memoirs  "  one  comes 
again  and  again  upon  such 
a  sentence  as  this:  "I  have 
been  much  discouraged  with 
respect  to  my  parish  a  long 
time,  and  have  had  little 
hand  or  heart  for  my  work"; 
and  at  the  close  of  the  first 
eight  years  he  despairingly 
tells  his  wife  that  his  "  heart 
is  alienated  from  this  place." 
The  people  were  worldly 
minded,  and  many,  instead 
of  attending  on  his  minis- 
trations, gathered  in  the 
churchyard  during  sermon 
time  and  gossiped  about  the 
affairs  of  the  parish — a 
practice  which  became  so 
widespread  at  one  time  that 
an  elder  had  to  be  told  off 
to  keep  order.  Those,  again, 
who  did  enter  the  church 
were  too  often  guilty  of  in- 
attention and  indecorous  be- 
haviour. Moreover,  the  Kirk 
Session  records  were  stained 
with  offences  which  pointed 
to  a  lax  state  of  morality  ; 
then  there  was  division,  the 
parish  being  rent  in  twain 
by  an  ecclesiastical  feud  over 
the  Revolution  settlement, 
and,  as  if  to  give  poignancy 
to  an  affecting  situation, 
Boston  had  much  domestic 
His   wife   suffered 


ETTRICK  CHURCHYARD 


sorrow, 

from  a  mental  affliction,  and  his  home  was  far  from  comfort- 
able; in  fact,  for  a  time  he  had  actually  to  live  with  his 
family  in  a  stable  and  barn.  Estranged  from  his  parishioners, 
sorely  troubled  at  the  apparent  unfruitfulness  of  his  ministry, 
and  encompassed  about  by  domestic  trials  not  a  few,  little 
wonder  that  Boston  should  have  found  his  lot  grievous. 
But  eventually  the  sun  did  pierce  the  dark  and  ominous 
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clouds  with  a 
radiant  splen- 
dour which 
lighted  not 
only  the  path 
of  the  spirit- 
ually-niindod 
in  Ettrick,  hut 
of  all  Scot- 
land. ICarn- 
est  evangeli- 
cal preaching 
and,  still 
more,  earnest 
prayer  and 
pastoral 
visitation  did 
their  work. 
The  great 


ETTRICK   KIRK  AS  IT  IS  TODAY 


*  t  c  e  p  e  d  in 
richest  bless- 
i  n  g .  'I'  h  e 
"Fourfold 
Stilc,"  which 
marked  a  new 
c  ra,  spirit- 
ually and 
theologically, 
in  the  liic-  of 
Scotland,  was 
given  to  the 
world  in  i  720. 
The  sub- 
stance of  the 
work  had 
been  preach- 
ed to  the  Siin- 
prin  flock,  but 
in  the  two 
years  follow- 
settlement  at  Ettrick  it  was  recast  and  amplified 
The  sermons  made  a  deep  impression — 


ing  his 

and  re-delivered, 

so  deep  that  when,  in  171 1,  he  was  urged  by  his  physician, 

Dr.  Trotter,  to  publish  them,  this  circumstance,  together 

with  the  idea  that  they  might  influence  the  non-churchgoing 

section  of  his  parish,  induced  him  to  agree  to  print  them. 

The   work  aimed   no  higher  than  benefiting  the  humble 

shepherds    of    Ettrick,   but    ere    long    it    influenced    the 

peasantry  of  all  Scotland,  and  retained  its  popularity  for 

over  a  century. 

After  prayerful  consideration  Boston  set  to  work  in 
January,  1712,  but  not  until  November,  1720,  did  the  book 
see  the  light.  Thereby  hangs  a  tale.  Two  circumstances 
militated  against  a  more  expeditious  publication  of  the 
"  Fourfold  State."  One  was  the  outbreak  of  the  first 
Jacobite  rebellion ;  the  other,  and  perhaps  the  chief  reason, 
was  the  officious  though  doubtless  well-intentioned  inter- 
ference of  a  certain  Edinburgh  public  ofllcial,  which  has 
been  aptly  descrilied  as  "  one  of  the  most  amazing  and 
ludicrous  incidents  in  the  whole  history  of  literature.''  The 
episode   is   recounted  with    many   a   quaint  touch  in  the 


Erected  ill  1824,  it  is  probably  the  fourth  edifice  since  the  Reformation  to   occupy  the  same  silc.     The  prciient   mini-sler, 
Rev.    George    Mackenzie,    K.I).,    to    w'lom    ihc   writer   is   indebted   lor   kindly   help,    is  lioslon's  fifleenlh   succewjr,  mid    the 
custodian  of  a  number  of  inleresiinu  relics  of  his  Kttrick  ministry.     They  are  kept  in  a  large  box  in  the  manse,  and  inclmie  Com- 
vital  truths  of    munion  tokens  in  use  in  Boston's  lime,  the  Session  Records,  written  and  signed  by  him,  and  the  Dead  BrII  referred  to  in  the 
"  Memoirs." 

spiritual  re- 
ligion were  set  forth  with  a  plainness  and  a  directness 
which  was  wholly  new.  "  From  the  time  of  my  .settling 
here,  the  great  thing  I  aimed  at  in  my  preaching  was  to 
impress  the  people  with  a  sense  of  their  need  of  Christ, 
to  bring  them  to  consider  the  foundation  of  practical 
religion."  It  has  always  been  and  must  ever  remain  so ; 
evangelical  preaching  is  the  only  effectual  preaching.  Twice 
a  year  Boston  catechised  the  parish,  and  once  a  year  he 
visited  his  people  at  their  homes  far  up  the  hills  or  in  the 
distant  cleuchs.  The  catechising  was  usually  begun  about 
the  end  of  October,  and  the  visitation  about  the  end  of  April 
or  the  beginning  of  May.  The  Sacrament  was  annually  dis- 
pensed. The  winter  season  was  the  time  when  he  did  most 
of  his  work  in  the  parish  ;  it  was  also  the  period  in  which 
he  did  most  in  his  closet.  As  for  the  Presbytery  meetings 
at  Selkirk,  he  never  attended  them  in  the  winter,  the  roads 
being  often  impassable  ;  but  in  the  summer  time,  when  the 
long  journey  to  and  from  the  town  could  be  comfortably 
done  in  a  day,  he  usually  was  present.  To  overtake  the 
work  of  so  widely  scattered  a  parish,  he  had  recourse  to 
riding — an  exercise  that  did  much  to  improve  his  healtii, 
which  was  never  robust. 

After  weary  years  of  waiting,  Boston  rejoiced  to  see  the 
religious  life  of  Ettrick  bein;;  quickened.  The  seed  had 
not  fallen  on  stony  ground  after  all,  but  on  good  soil, 
which  was  to  bring  forth  an  abundant  harvest.  At  his  first 
Communion  in  1710  there  were  but  fifty-seven  present; 
twenty-one  years  afterwards,  when  he  celebrated  the 
ordinance  for  the  last  time,  seven  hundred  and  seventy- 
seven  surrounded  the  sacred  table.  Gradually  the  news 
passed  from  village  to  village  of  the  wonderful  preaching 
at  Ettrick,  and  the  church,  which  had  originally  been 
attended  by  a  mere  handful  of  parishioners  was  crowded 
to  overflowing  by  a  congregation  drawn  from  all  parts 
of  the  Borders,  many  tramping  thirty  miles  over  the 
hills  to  "sit  under"  the  saintly  Boston.  The  Ettrick 
Sacrament  became  an  event  of  the  year,  and  then  the 
quiet  valley  presented  a  scene  of  unwonted  animation  and 
bustle.  Frequently  it  happened  that  those  who  failed  to 
gain  admission  to  the  church  stood  in  the  churchyard 
and  listened  to  Boston's  fiery  eloquence  at  the  open 
windows.  Of  such  untold  spiritual  benefit  was  Boston  made 
the  instrument.     . 

It  is  to  the  Ettrick  days  that  we  owe  the  "  Fourfold 
State  " — to  those  first  ten  years  which,  on  the  surface, 
looked  dreary  and  unprofitable,  but  at  last  were  found  to  be 


KITRU  K    SHEPHERDS  ••   TOMH 


.\  few  paces  from  Boston's  i;rave  a  simple  »lone  tells  that  '*  Here  lie  the 
remains  of  James  Hou,  the  Ettrick  Shepheid." 
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A  SPECIMEN   OF   BOSTON'S   HANDWRITING 

Being  a  facsimile  of  a  page  of  the  Kirk  Session  Records  of  p^tinck,  penned  by 
Boston  in  1707,  the  year  of  his  settlement  in  the  parish.  It  is  an  interesting  fact 
that  Boston's  twenty- five  years'  ministry  were  responsible  for  a  volume  of  373  closely 
written  pages,  and  for  167  pages^  in  the  succeeding  volume.  In  the  former  192 
pages  are  in  Boston's  own  handwriting. 

"  Memoirs,"  and,  as  it  is  little  known,  will  well  bear 
re-telling.  In  1718,  two  years  before  the  appearance  of  the 
book,  a  certain  Robert  Wightman,  treasurer  of  the  city  of 
Edinburgh,  "  had  been  addressed  for  encouraging  it  "  (the 
book)  l)y  a  friend  of  Boston.  Wightman,  who  seems  to 
have  dabbled  in  theology  as  well  as  finance,  requested  that 
the  MS.  be  sent  him,  which  was  accordingly  done.  Having 
glanced  over  the  pages,  he  wrote  to  the  author,  graciously 
informing  him  "  that  he  found  a  vein  of  true  Christianity  in 
it,  and  therefore  would  contribute  to  the  publication."  But, 
alas !  he  also  conveyed  the  mournful  intelligence  that 
Boston's  "  style  would  be  nauseous  to  the  polite  7vord,  and 
that  no  book  had  yet  been  written  on  the  depraved  state 
of  man  with  true  spirit  and  elegance  of  expression^  Happily 
the  author  proved  quite  impervious  to  the  counsel  of  his 
critic.  He  did  not  think  "  Wightmanese  "  the  style  "  the 
Lord  has  used  much  to  countenance  for  the  advancing 
of  true  Christianity."  Some  time  after  Boston  decided  to 
abandon  the  idea  of  publishing  his  book,  and  wrote 
Wightman  asking  that  his  MS.  should  be  returned.  This 
request  the  latter  declined  to  comply  with,  but  offered  to 
print  it  at  his  own  charges  and  to  give  the  author  one 
hundred  copies.  Boston,  having  "  laid  the  matter  before 
the  Lord,"  ultimately  agreed  to  this  "fair  offer."  All 
appears  to  have  gone  well  until  the  proof  sheets  arrived, 
when  Boston  was  "  greatly  confounded  to  see  the  book 
pitifully  mangled,  being  full  of  typographical  errors,"  and 
that  "  Mr.  Wightman  had  so  altered  it  in  many  places,  that 
he  had  quite  marred  it."  This  was  very  vexatious,  but, 
nothing  daunted,  the  distracted  author  set  about  correcting 
his  mutilated  work.  Having  resolved  to  reprint  several 
pages,  the  revised  proof  sheets  were  returned  to  the  printers 
in  Edinburgh.  At  last  all  seemed  to  be  in  readiness,  for 
the  printers  had  sent  for  the  title-page  and  preface.  This 
necessitated  a  journey  to  Edinburgh.  On  reaching  the 
city,  Boston,  to  his  dismay,  found  that,  so  far  from  everything 
being  in  a  state  of  preparedness,  he  was  plunged  in  a  fresh 


sea  of  troubles.  The  printer  had  gone  to  Glasgow,  the 
press  corrector  could  not  be  found,  the  authentic  copy  had 
been  destroyed,  and  to  crown  all,  "  Mr.  Wightman  had  set 
the  press  a-going  to  reprint  the  first  three  sheets,  with  his 
corrections,"  and  in  a  preface  of  his  own  concoction  poor 
Boston  found  him  "  recommending  the  modish  style,"  in 
defiance  of  his  express  wishes.  But  this  was  not  all. 
Boston  in  an  evil  moment  had  given  \Vightman  liberty  to 
modify  certain  sentences  of  the  book,  and  the  emasculating 
process  was  carried  out  with  great  thoroughness.  Whole 
passages  at  the  beginning  and  the  end  were  struck  out, 
sentences  were  altered  so  radically  as  to  convey  a  totally 
different  meaning,  while  the  "  toning  down "  business 
culminated  in  the  substitution  of  "  too  much "  for 
"  horribly."  On  the  title-page  Boston  put  as  the  language 
of  his  heart  i  Cor.  iv.  10,  "  We  are  fools  for  Christ's  sake.'' 
but  it  too  was  gone.  Boston  might  well  exclaim,  "  The 
case  of  the  book  is  an  amazing  and  awful  dispensation." 
Eventually,  after  a  second  revision  of  the  proofs,  more 
laborious  than  the  first,  entailing  as  it  did  the  excision 
of  all  Wightman's  absurdities,  Boston  placed  "  the  manage- 
ment of  this  perplexed  affair  "  in  other  hands,  and  at  length 
obtained  a  happy  issue  out  of  all  his  troubles. 

Boston  accounted  the  mastery  of  Hebrew  as  one  of  the 
outstanding  events  of  his  life,  and  it  was  at  Ettrick  that 
it  occurred.  With  what  ecstasy  he  writes  in  the  "  Memoirs  " 
"  of  the  happy  year  wherein  I  was  first  master  of  a  Hebrew 
Bible,  and  began  to  study  it"!  In  the  opinion  of  those 
competent  to  judge,  Boston  was  one  of  the  profoundest 
Hebraists  of  his  time  in  Scotland.  When  studying  divinity  at 
Edinburgh  University,  he  learned  the  rudiinents  of  the 
language ;  but  his  knowledge  appears  to  have  remained 
imperfect  until  he  came  to  Ettrick,  when  he  prosecuted 
his  "  darling  study  "  in  the  spirit,  and  with  the  devotion  of 
a  true  scholar.  And  only  an  exalted  enthusiasm  could 
have  brought  hiin  to  such  high  proficiency,  dwelling  as  he 
did  in  a  remote  upland  parish,  and  far  removed  from 
contact  with  books  or  with  kindred  minds.  In  17  13  he  began 
the  study  of  the  accents,  and  for  three  years  he  "  groped 


THE   "ETTRICK.   SHEPHERD'S"    BIRTHPLACE 

James  Hogg  was  born  at  Ettrick  Hall  in  1770,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  the 
kirkyard  where  he  is  hurie.l.  The  humble  cottage  in  which  he  liisl  saw  the  light 
iias  long  since  disappeared,  but  a  small  stone  (sho%vn  above)  with  the  letters  '*  J.  H. 
scratched  on  its  surface  marks  the  site  of  his  birthplace.  l'"or  m.iny  years  it  was  the 
only  memorial,  but  recently  a  handsome  freestone  monument,  carrying  a  bronze 
medallion  of  the  poet,  has  been  erected. 
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and  stumbled  in  Cimmerian  darkness."  Again  and  again 
he  was  baffled,  but  unbounded  faith  and  prayer  and  reading 
and  writing  won  the  day,  and  victory  triumphant  was  his 
at  last.  The  accents  became  intelh'gible,  and  by-and-by 
Boston  found,  to  his  great  delight,  that  they  shed  a 
strong  light  on  the  meaning  of  the  sacred  text,  so  much 
so  that  he  came  to  regard  the  accents  as  divine.  It 
opened  up  a  new  world  to  Boston.  The  everlasting  Gospel 
became  fuller  and  richer  and  more  precious,  and  he 
preached  it  as  one  armed  with  fresh  power  and  higher 
authority.  Verily  the  crooked  had  been  made  straight, 
and  the  rough  places  plain. 

Boston's  closing  years  were  clouded  by  ill-health.  As 
has  been  already  stated,  he  was  never  robust,  and  early  in 
life  he  feared  consumption.  But  notwithstanding  his  frail 
condition,  he  notes  with  gratitude  that  he  had  never  spent 
a  silent  Sabbath  as  the  result  of  his  physical  state— a 
remarkable  record,  considering  the  rigours  of  an  Ettrick 
winter.  At  the  beginning  of  1732  it  became  evident 
that  his  life  was  drawing  to  a  close.  So  feeble  had  he 
become  that  he  could  not  bear  the  strain  of  standing  any 
longer,  and  he  had  to  discourse  sitting  in  the  pulpit.  A 
few  weeks  before  his  death  he  was  even  unable  to  walk  the 
short  distance  from  the  manse  to  the  church,  and  on  two 
Sundays  "he  resorted  to  the  expedient  of  preaching  to  the 
assembled  worshippers  from   the   manse   window.     These 


were  his  last  sermons.  On  May  20,  1732,  the  long 
pilgrimage  was  ended,  and  he  passed  within  the  veil. 
He  sleeps  the  long  sleep  in  the  kirkyard  of  Ettrick— "a 
quiet,  inviting  resting-place,  sheltered  by  the  guardian  hills 
from  all  but  heaven  "—where  on  Communion  Sabbaths  he 
was  wont  to  break  the  bread  of  life.  There  he  lies  among 
his  faithful  people.  James  Hogg,  the  "  Ettrick  Shepherd," 
who  also  did  so  much  to  make  Ettrick  famous,  rests  but  a 
few  yards  off.  Until  the  Ijeginning  of  the  nineteenth  century 
Boston's  burial-place  was  marked  by  a  small  stone,  on  one 
half  of  which  was  graven  his  name,  and  on  the  other  half  his 
wife's.  But  in  1 806  a  pillared  monument  was  erected,  bearing 
an  inscription  which  informs  the  reader,  among  other  things, 
thai  Boston's  "  private  character  was  highly  resptdabU  "—an 
observation  which  is  as  absurd  as  it  is  gratuitous.  It  docs 
seem  a  little  ungracious  to  refer  to  the  "  highly  respectable  " 
character  of  one  who  was  amongst  the  foremost  religious 
influences  of  his  time,  and  who,  by  the  impetus  he  gave 
to  evangelical  religion  in  Scotland,  prepared  the  way  for 
the  marvellous  preaching  itineracies  of  George  Whitefield 
and  John  Wesley.  The  remark  is  on  a  level  with  one 
made  by  the  brilliant  but  somewhat  flippant  author  of 
"  Social  Life  of  Scotland  in  the  Eighteenth  Century,"  Mr. 
Henry  Grey  Graham,  who  refers  to  Boston  as  a  "  remorse- 
less divine,"  whatever  that  may  mean. 

W.  Forbes  Gray. 


^./I^^ 


The  Soul's  Death  and  Awaking 


IN  one  sense  the  soul's  death  to  sin  is  accomplished  by  faith. 
Believers  die  to  sin  the  moment  they  believe.  When 
Christ  offered  His  great  oblation,  our  debt  was  paid  and  our 
guilt  before  God  removed.  But  there  remains  for  all  the  days 
and  years  the  killing  of  sin  within  us,  the  dying  to  its  power, 
and  along  with  that  the  answer  to  the  summons  of  St.  Paul, 
".\wake  to  righteousness"— the  translation  of  the  sickness  of 
sin  to  the  health  of  perfect  purity. 

Cannot  this,  too,  be  the  act  of  an  instant .'  Cannot  all  sin 
be  gathered  to  a  head,  and  severed  by  one  sharp  stroke  ?  May 
we  die  to  sin  now,  as  we  shall  be  dead  to  it  one  day,  waiting 
pale  and  silent  for  the  last  rite  of  separation  .'  That  day  the 
ghost  will  be  laid.  The  haunting  shape  will  follow  us  no 
further.  We  shall  part  with  that  which  has  gone  with  us  like 
our  double,  and  the  lifelong  struggle,  mortification,  and  self- 
denial  will  be  past  for  ever.  We  are  willing,  at  any  cost  of 
agony,  that  the  severance  should  be  accomplished  now,  and  that 
our  course  through  the  world  should  be  that  of  men  wholly 
possessed  by  the  Divine  elections,  sympathies,  and  volitions. 

The  answer  to  the  question  touches  the  great  problem  of 
Holiness.  There  is  a  strong  tendency  to  say  that  the  death  to 
sin  can  be  completely  accomplished  during  the  earthly  life. 
That  tendency  has  been  met  by  the  question  whether  it  is 
possible  to  be  perfectly  alive  to  righteousness.  The  horizon  of 
perfection  has  moved  away  as  men  began  to  fancy  they  had 
neared  it,  for  life  to  righteousness  is  as  much  an  element  of 
true  holiness  as  death  to  sin.  The  latter — so  it  was  thought- 
might  be  attained  by  withdrawal  from  the  world  of  moral  battle 
outside— by  abstinence  from  politics,  from  social  disputes,  from 
ecclesiastical  controversies  ;  in  short,  by  holding  aloof  from  the 
secular  state  as  a  whole.  But  the  grimmest  and  most  fearful 
forms  of  vice  are  ever  forcing  themselves  upon  the  Christian 
consciousness,  and  it  is  evident  that  unless  Christian  men 
become  legislators,  public  evils  will  never  be  touched.  The 
summons  "Awake  to  righteousness  !  "  sounds  loud  and 
more  loud,  and  it  has  killed  the  dream  of  a  cloistered  and 
remote  holiness. 

It  is  the  plain  teaching  of  Scripture  and  experience  that 
perfection  is  not  attainable  here  in  any  sense  whatever-  that 
it  lies  at  an  infinite  distance  through  all  these  mortal  years. 
But  that  is  not  to   deny  the  power  and   the   achievement   of 


supernatural  grace.  The  Christian  character  has  existed— does 
exist— the  true  witness  to  the  Divine  Word,  and  those  who 
disparage  it  are  those  who  have  never  conceived  how  formid- 
able is  the  antagonist  with  which  grace  copes.  Seen  in  the 
light  of  grace,  the  dreadful  secrets  of  the  fall  unfold  themselves  ; 
we  understand  how  strong  and  manifold  is  the  grasp  of  the 
tendrils  of  sin  ;  we  learn  in  a  measure  how  subtle,  clinging, 
various  arc  the  shapes  it  takes.  Then  we  see  the  true  glory 
of  the  Christian  life  as  sin  ceases  to  reign,  its  gentle  courage, 
its  radiance,  above  all,  its  persistency  through  all  changes, 
its  quietness  and  confidence  to  the  end.  It  is  true  — blessedly 
true — that  grace  has  won  great  victories,  and  can  yet  attain 
to  greater.  There  are  those  in  whom  it  has  conquered  pro- 
vince after  province  of  the  spirit.  There  are  those  of  whom 
we  are  sure  that  they  could  not  knowingly  be  false,  or  selfish, 
or  cruel.  It  is  possible  for  men  to  cease  to  be  covetous,  to 
accept  loss  as  willingly  as  gain.  We  may  through  grace  cease 
utterly  to  care  for  our  own  names,  to  rejoice  and  be  exceeding 
glad  as  we  share  the  persecution  of  the  prophets.  The  state  in 
which  the  common  temptations  of  the  world  provoke  and  allure 
no  more  is  attainable,  has  been  attained.  There  are  those  in 
whom  envy  and  malice  have  utterly  died,  who  care  nothing 
whether  in  the  world's  esteem  they  are  first  or  last.  To  deny 
this  is  to  offend  against  the  generation  of  God's  children.  But 
death  to  sin  is  quite  another  thing,  and  when  we  believe  we 
have  reached  it,  we  deceive  ourselves  and  the  truth  is  not  in 
us.  Who  among  men  has  trodden  the  slow,  dull  way  of 
duty  through  this  dark,  unheavenly  country,  who  h.is  lived 
through  the  monotonous  days  after  the  glow  of  the  spirit  has 
died  down,  and  not  become  conscious  that  the  battle  with 
the  flesh  must  go  on,  and  that  the  soul  that  has  won  triumphs 
in  hard  fields  may  be  surprised  in  a  moment  of  weariness  and 
forfeit  all .' 

But  "  a  receding  heaven  is  heaven  ;  a  firmament  is  only 
a  vault."  Perfection  in  the  full  sense  wc  shall  never  reach  ; 
sinlcssness  is  hard  at  hand.  Death  delivers  us  from  the  burden, 
and  clothes  us  with  the  House  that  is  from  heaven.  Then  at 
last  we  reach  what  we  have  hitherto  but  touched  in  dreams 
—standing  unbent  before  the  judgment  seat,  whole  in  the 
kingdom  of  the  regeneration,  "  without  fault  before  the  Throne 
of  God' 
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Principal  Forbes  Jackson,  M*A», 
Harley  College,   London 


REGIONS    beyond "   is    the  inspiring    keynote    and 
motto  of  Harley  College,  the  founder  and  present 
director  of  which  is  Dr.  H.  Grattan  Guinness.     It  has  done 
excellent  work,  and  has  exerted  a  wide  and   wholesome 
influence.     Its    founder,    like    St.    Paul,    saw   in   a   vision 
a  man  with  an  invisible  burden  weighing  down   his  soul, 
crying,   "  Come  over  and  help  us."     The  necessary  quali- 
fications in  a  young  student  for  entrance   to  this  College 
is  not  that   he   has   won  scholastic   distinctions,    but  that 
he   has  seen   the    Pauline  vision    of   the  regions  beyond, 
and  that  he  has  made  up  his  mind  to  "  expect  great  things 
from   God,   and    to    at- 
tempt   great    things    for 
God."     He   comes  into 
training,    not   with    Pla- 
tonic gifts  of  philosophy 
or  Demosthenic  gifts  of 
oratory,  but  with  a  great 
soul,  wide  in  the  range  of 
its  sympathies,  indomit- 
able in  purpose,  willing 
to    face     immense    ob- 
stacles,   full    of    heroic 
courage,  glowing  with  a 
quenchless     passion     of 
love  to   God  and   man, 
most  of  all,   filled   with 
the  words  and  spirit  of 
the    Master    Who    said, 
"Go    ye    into    all     the 
world,   and    preach   the 
Gospel  to  every  creature." 
The  College  is  fortunate 
in  being  under  the  direc- 
torship of  such  men   as 
Dr.  Harry  Guinness, 
Rev.  F.  B.    Meyer,  Dr. 
Hanson,  Messrs.  G.    E. 
Morgan,      Theodore 
Howard,     and     others ; 
and   no    one    could    be 
better  equipped  to  be  at 
the  head  of  the  academic  department  than  the  Rev.  Forbes 
Jackson.     He  was  born  in  a  village  in  the  very  heart  of 
Scotland.     The  villages  are  always  thelnurseries  of  large 
towns  and  cities,  and  a  man's  mental  furnishing  often  depends 
to  no  small  extent  upon  the  natural  surroundings  of  his  early 
days.     Rural  loveliness  and  rugged  rocks  leave  an  indelible 
impression  upon  even  the  scholastic  mind.     The  village  in 
which  Principal  Jackson  first  saw  the  light  was  noted  for  a 
musical  trio— viz.  the  Church  bell,  the  bellman's  bell,  and 
the  smithy  anvil.     In  the  harmonious  chords  of  this  trio, 
the  sacred  and  secular,   the  ecclesiastic  and  layman,  the 
brain  and  muscle,  weekday  and  Sunday  were  delightfully 
blended.     It  can  be  said  that  in  theology,  philosophy,  and 
politics  the  Principal  is  as  sound  as  the  bells  of  his  native 
village.     How  many  of  the  finest  creations  of  the  preacher, 
scholar,  and  poet  are  but  the  recrudescence  of  impressions 
external  and  internal  received  in  early  childhood  !     His  first 
mental  training  was  received  in  the  village  school,  in  days 
prior  to  the  School  Board  system,  but  in  days  when  the 
schoolmaster  taught  because  he  loved  to  teach.     With  all 
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the  imperfections  of  its  primitive  methods,  it  served  as  the 
cradle  of  a  distinguished  scholastic  career.  Before  entering 
upon  the  higher  privileges  of  university  life,  he  passed 
through  a  course  of  business  in  a  town.  In  this  school 
he  was  able  to  come  into  contact  with  men,  and  to  get 
a  knowledge  of  their  difficulties.  It  sharpened  his  wits, 
disciplined  his  will,  and  he  gained  self-control.  To  this 
he  added  wide  and  varied  reading.  The  riches  which  he 
gathered  from  wide  reading  and  close  contact  with  men 
was  poured  into  his  sermons  after  he  entered  the  full  work 
of    the   ministry.     A    distinguished    Cambridge    Wrangler 

once  said  that  he  pre- 
ferred as  pupils  men  who 
had  passed  through  some 
kind  of  trade  or  com- 
mercial discipline. 

At  the  age  of  seven- 
teen he  decided  for 
Christ,  and  closely  con- 
nected with  his  conver- 
sion was  the  decision  to 
enter  the  ministry.  He 
was  not  slow  in  yielding 
to  the  claims  of  Christ, 
and  after  surrendering  all 
to  the  will  of  his  Lord 
came  the  question, 
"  How  can  I  best  serve 
Him  Who  has  saved  me 
by  His  grace."  For- 
tunately for  many 
Christian  Churches,  and 
especially  for  Harley 
College,  he  caught  the 
incurable  book  fever, 
which  made  his  days 
long  but  his  nights  short. 
The  literature  which 
grasped  him  was  not  the 
light  reading  fashionable 
in  modern  days,  but  it 
was  full  of  "  strong  meat," 
and  here  he  laid  a  solid  foundation  for  intellectual  growth. 
One  of  the  religious  influences  that  acted  upon  him  was 
the  Y.M.C.A.  This  institute  inaugurated  night  schools, 
in  order  to  cater  for  hungry  and  ambitious  young  minds 
which  had  to  spend  many  hours  of  the  day  in  business. 
To  the  Y.M.C.A.  evening  tuition  the  Principal  feels  grateful. 
In  1879  he  was  robed  in  the  indispensable  red  gown  of 
the  undergraduate  in  the  University  of  Glasgow.  He 
immediately  discovered  that  to  every  young  man  who  enters 
College  there  is  always  a  ladder  standing  ready  to  the  man 
who  can  climb  it,  and  if  not,  there  is  plenty  of  material 
close  at  hand  to  make  a  ladder.  He  felt  that  steady,  hard, 
and  honest  work  is  the  most  coveted  genius,  and  that  no 
man  knows  what  he  can  do  until  he  bends  to  the  task  with 
a  good  and  noble  ambition  in  his  heart,  and  that  God  and 
man  become  the  patrons  of  the  )Oung  man  who  lives 
seriously  and  thinks  honestly.  The  university  life  was  not 
without  its  humorous  side.  The  Principal  relates  a  story  of 
Sir  William  Thompson — now  Lord  Kelvin — how  one  day 
he  was  giving  a  lecture  on  "  Sound,"  and  to  illustrate  the 
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lecture  Lord  Kelvin's  assistant  played  a  piece  on  the  violin. 
One  of  the  students,  as  a  token  of  appreciation,  threw  a 
penny,  which  struck  the  violinist  on  the  nose ;  but  the 
lecturer  was  equal  to  the  occasion,  and  some  choice  things 
were  said  by  him  on  throwing  a  penny. 

During  his  Glasgow  career  he  was  privileged  to  come 
under  the  teaching  and  influence  of  such  men  as  Principal 
John  Caird  (a  prince  of  preachers),  Edward  Caird  (now  Master 
of  Balliol,  Oxford),  and  Professor  Jebb  (now  of  Cambridge). 
It  meant  much  for  him  to  come  into  such  close  contact 
with  those  great  personalities  and  teachers ;  that  contact  and 
influence  doubtless  gave  him  a  mental  impetus  and  a  right 
intellectual  direction,  and  it  prepared  him  for  the  work  he 
has  already  accomplished,  and  for  the  work  in  which  he  is 
now  engaged.  The  echoes  of  their  sound  and  healthy 
teaching  may  be  heard  in  his  sermons,  but  most  explicitly 
in  his  lectures  to  the  students.  Next  to  his  personal  loyalty 
to  God  comes  his  conscious  indebtedness  to  those  great 
teachers,  and  no  motive  has  worked  more  steadily  in  his 
life  than  the  determination  to  prove  worthy  of  them.  After 
graduating  M.A.  with  distinctions,  he  pursued  his  theological 
studies  under  Dr.  Culross  at  the  Baptist  Union  College  in 
Glasgow.  This  was  to  him  the  beginning  of  a  new  and 
most  joyful  experience.  He  entered  upon  these  new  studies 
with  great  avidity.  He  determined  to  supplement  his  Arts 
degree  with  one  in  Divinity ;  so  he  read  for  the  B.D.  of 
St.  Andrews,  but  before  completing  the  course  he  re- 
ceived and  accepted  a  pressing  and  unanimous  invitation 
to  the  pastorate  of  a 
Baptist  Church  in  Leith. 
He  very  early  mani- 
fested rare  gifts  as  a 
preacher,  combining  cul- 
ture with  evangelical 
fervour.  Rich  in  the 
grace  of  God,  he  had 
a  singular  aptitude  of 
attracting  young  people 
to  himself,  and  in  fixing 
their  attention  on  the 
central  truths  of  Christi- 
anity. He  had  a  clear 
vision  of  the  possibilities 
in  young  men,  and  with 
enthusiastic  devotion  he 
sought  to  convert  those 
possibilities  into  powers. 

From  the  North  he 
moved  to  Worcester ; 
here    his    labours    were 


attended  with  great  luccess.    After  ffve  happjr 

and   prosperous   years  he   moved   to  a  itill 
wider  sphere  offered  to  him  at  King's  Road 
Church,    Reading.      For   six   years,   by   his 
scholaily  and  upright  liearing  in  all  matters, 
together   with  his  well-known  abilities  as  a 
preacher,  he  made  a  deep  impre.ssion  on  (he 
town,  and  his  services  were  keenly  sought, 
not    only    in  connection   with    the    various 
gatherings  and  movements  at  Reading,  but 
throughout   the   district.     It -was   soon  dis- 
covered that  he  was  a  scholarly  man  with  the 
instincts  of  a  teacher ;  hence  he  was  invited 
to  give  a  course  of  lectures  to  the  students 
of  Harley  College.     After  that  the  Directors 
had  no  hesitation  in  offering  him  the  position 
of  Principal.     His  removal  to  London  meant 
to    Reading    the   loss  of  an   excellent   man   and  a   loyal 
pastor.     He  well  filled  the  difficult,  intricate,  and  complex 
office  of  pastor.     Without  any  dis{)osiiion  to  push  himself 
to   the   front,    his  natural   gifts,   his   genuine   culture,   his 
Christian  spirit  and  deep  consecration  made  it  the  delight 
of  his  brethren  to  press  him  into  the  position  of  Principal, 
for  which  he  is  so  admirably  qualified. 

So  in  1901  he  became  the  head  of  Harley  College. 
During  his  fifteen  years'  pastorate  he  had  seen  himself  by 
visions  and  dreams  in  the  position  of  a  teacher  of  students. 
To  prepare  to  fill  the  pastoral  office  throughout  thecountr)', 
and  the  missionary  office  throughout  the  world,  is  a  sphere 
of  work  quite  congenial  to  his  inclinations  and  qualified 
attainments.  The  chief  aim  of  Harley  College  is  to  give  the 
men  a  sound  theological  and  especially  Biblical  training. 
The  tone  of  the  College  is  healthy  and  evangelical,  there  is 
neither  a  critical  nor  a  sceptical  attitude  in  it ;  and  while 
Principal  Jackson  is  at  the  head,  there  is  no  danger  of  it 
making  a  shipwreck  of  the  faith.  In  appearance  he  is 
resolute  and  determined,  manifesting  the  ways  of  a  thought- 
ful student,  and  one  can  easily  associate  him  with  a 
professor's  chair.  His  choice  of  language  is  roost  happy, 
but  always  forceful  and  telling.  As  a  preacher  and  lecturer 
he  commands  a  masterly  array  of  forcible  arguments.  He 
is  a  student  of  realities,  not  the  visionary  or  the  dreamer. 
Under  his  guidance  Harley  College,  the  most  c.itholic  of 
all  theological  colleges,  is  destined  to  do  great  work  in 
the  future. 
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CHAPTER   I 


SIR    ELTON    CLVTH'S    DIARY 


r\CTOBER  I,  /.Jp-.— Well,  of  all  the  wet  climates  in  the  world, 
commend  me  to  that  of  Dunmore,  West  Highlands  !  It 
was  raining  yesterday,  is  raining  to-day,  and  probably  will  go 
on  raining  to-morrow,  and  the  next  day  ad  libitum  !  I  asked 
an  enlightened  native  how  it  was  that  he  and  his  brother  Gaeh 
remained  solid  in  the  midst  of  such  surroimding  liquidity.  I 
thought  he  would  not  understand  me,  but  he  did,  and  gravely 
answered  that  "the  rain  wassgoot  for  the  land  ;  and  wass  petter 
nor  cold,  whateffer."  So  may  I  learn  from  him  the  spirit 
inculcated  by  one  Alexander  Pope,  who  preached  the  doctrine 
that  "  Whatever  is,  is  best." 

I  have  not  the  slightest  desire  to  settle  down  in  this  God- 
forsaken land  of  bogs  and  marshes,  barren  mountains  and 
moorlands.  It  belongs  to  me,  it  is  true,  being  the  heritage 
left  me  by  my  poor  father,  who  died  leaving  it  mortgaged  up 
to  the  neck  ;  but  it  is  a  barren  heritage.  I  have  no  money 
to  redeem  that  which  was  feloniously  taken  from  my  father 
by  the  man  whose  name  I  mortally  hate  ;  and  that  portion 
of  the  property  is  the  very  heart  of  my  own,  and  has  eaten 
away  all  the  sap  and  substance  out  of  it. 

When  I  arrived  at  Dunmore  House  the  day  before  yester- 
day, I  found  my  lawyer,  Mr.  Ferguson,  from  the  county  town 
of  Ballacowl,  awaiting  me. 

"Welcome  home.  Sir  Elton!"  said  he,  standing  on  the 
doorstop,  and  bowing  low  ;  and   I  shook  hands  with  him. 

I  do  not  mind  confessing  that  my  heart  was  in  my  mouth 
as  I  looked  at  my  mansion-house.  Dunmore  House  it  is  called, 
but  its  name  is  the  only  dignified  part  about  it.  It  stands 
close  to  the  water's  edge,  and  the  gardens  run  down  to  the 
very  shore,  while  the  road  is  separated  from  it  by  a  pretence 
of  a  park  and  an  avenue  ;  but  a  more  ^orn-down,  dreary, 
desolate-looking  building  no  one  could  conceive. 

On  the  outside  it  is  mildewed,  weather-stained,  and  disre- 
putable ;  on  the  inside  the  water  has  penetrated  every  wall, 
and  the  whole  house  smells  of  damp. 

The  caretaker,  old  MacNair  and  his  wife,  with  one  female 
servant  and  the  coachman,  compose  my  present  retinue  of 
servants.  The  old  man — I  remember  him  as  a  boy — came  to 
welcome  me  with  tears  running  down  his  cheeks. 

"  Eh,  but  it's  the  living  eemage  of  your  father— God  rest 
his  soul  !— you  are.  Sir  Elton  !  And  to  think  I  haf  nursed 
you  on  my  knee,  and  set  you  on  the  tallest  horse  in  the 
stables  ! " 

The  old  man's  emotion  touched  me— I  don't  know  how, 
for  I  have  never  been  considered  a  very  soft-hearted  fellow. 
Ferguson  and  I  proceeded  to  the  dining-room,  where  MacNair 
had  prepared  a  sumptuous  repast,  with  venison  as  a  piece  dc 
risistance,  game,  fresh  fish  from  Loch  Erdell,  and  fruit  from 
the  Dunmore  gardens. 

MacNair  himself  waited  upon  us,  with  a  kind  of  reverential 
deference  that  was  really  pathetic. 

"  Any— wine.  Sir  Eldon  ?  I— I  did  not  know,  sir,  if  you 
would  be  for  any;  but  Ishbel  can  run  to  the  hotel— just  for 
the  day,  sir— if  you'll  be  wanting  it." 

"  No  ;  no  wine,"  said  I,  quickly ;  and  at  that  MacNair 
looked  greatly  relieved.  Mr.  Ferguson  gave  me  one  quick 
glance,  then  looked  down  again. 

"  Perhaps  you  would  have  liked  some,  Ferguson,"  said  I. 
He  shook   his  head.     "I'm  an  abstainer.  Sir  Elton.     I've 
always  been." 

When  MacNair  had  left  the  room,  Ferguson  leaned  back  in 
his  chair  and  looked  at  me. 

"  I  hope  you  mean  to  settle  on  the  estate  now,  Sir  Elton  ? 
There's  a  great  deal  to  be  done,  and  you  see  yourself  what 
a  condition  things  have  got  into.  You  haven't  been  through 
the  village  yet  ;  but  when  you  go,  you'll  be  struck  by  the  look 
of  misery  in  it.  It's  a  thousand  pities,  my  dear  sir.  At  one 
time,  not  so  long  ago,  Dunmore  was  a  thriving  fishing  and 
boat-building  place  ;  now  the  fleet  is  almost  all  destroyed,  what 
with  the  recent  floods,  and  want  of  funds  to  repair  them  ;  and 


the  people  are  sunk  in  abject  poverty.     It's  true  Miss  Gordorv 

has  done  the  best  she  could " 

I  started  as  if  a  viper  had  stung  me. 
"Miss  Gordon  !  How  dared  she  meddle  with  my  people?"' 
I  exclaimed,  surprised  to  find  so  hoarse  a  tone  in  my  voice. 
"  It  is  time  I  was  here,  it  seems."  I  turned  on  the  little,  placid- 
faced  man,  who  looked  at  me  in  sudden  alarm.  "  Mr.  Ferguson, 
you  are  factor  for  this  estate  as  well  as  my  lawyer  ;  do  you 
mean  to  tell  me  you  allow  that  woman  to  interfere  with  any 
of  the  people  on  the  estate  ?" 

"  Interfere?  I  did  not  think  of  it  in  that  light.  Sir  Elton,"' 
said  the  little  lawyer  quickly.  "Miss  Gordon  is  a  perfect 
angel  of  charity  ;  I  do  not  think  any  one  could  know  her  and 
not  realise  that.  And,  but  for  her,  there's  more  than  one  family 
in  Dunmore  would  have  all  been  in  the  kirkyard  by  this." 

I  started  from  the  table,  and  began  to  pace  the  room  angrily. 
The  very  name  of  the  woman— hateful  name  to  me  for  many 
years — made  my  blood  boil. 

"Mr.  Ferguson,  listen  to  me  once  and  for  all.  Let  Miss. 
Gordon  stick  to  her  own  property  — the  property  her  father 
feloniously  wrenched  from  mine — and  coddle  the  people  upon 
it  as  much  as  she  likes  ;  but  I  defy  her  to  meddle  with  my 
tenants  :  let  her  know  that.  The  man  or  woman  I  find  taking 
charity  from  her  shall  be  turned  out  of  house  and  home  neck 
and  crop.  When  I  say  a  thing  I  mean  it,  and  I  am  deter- 
mined on  this.  The  very  name  of  Gordon  is  odious  to  me. 
I  hope  I  may  never  see  the  present  owner  of  Attadale,  for  I 
could  not  treat  her  with  ordinary  courtesy." 

"You  are  unjust.  Sir  Elton— indeed  you  are  unjust,"  said 
Ferguson,  cracking  a  nut.  "  You  never  knew  poor  Keith 
Gordon.  There  were — many  things  between  him  and  your 
father — things  it's  better  to  let  lie  in  the  grave  with  both. 
But  it's  quite  a  different  thing  now  between  you  two — between, 
the  daughter  of  Keith  Gordon  and  the  son  of  Sir  Digby  Clyth. 
She  has  shown  nothing  but  kindly  feeling  towards  you.  Sir 
Elton.  But  for  her,  as  I  said,  Dunmore  would  be  worse  oft" 
than  it  is." 

"  She  can  afford  to  have  a  kindly  feeling,"  said  I  bitterly. 
"  She  has  certainly  the  best  of  the  bargain.  The  very  heart 
of  Dunmore  is  hers.  No,  Ferguson  ;  say  no  more  on  the 
subject.  My  mind  is  made  up.  I  have  no  reason  to  love 
Miss  Gordon,  and  I  consider  I  have  much  to  hate  her.  I 
have  said  my  say,  and  I  shall  give  instructions  to  the  land- 
steward  to  carry  them  out." 

Ferguson  is  a  wise  little  man,  and  he  made  no  reply.  Whea 
he  spoke  again  jjresently,  it  was  to  make  inquiries  as  to  some 
business  matters. 

He  stayed  at  Dunmore  all  night,  and  left  me  in  the  morning. 
"  You  will   let  me  know  when  you  think   of   leaving.    Sir 
Elton?"  he  said,  as  he  shook  hands. 

"  Yes,"  I  answered.  "  It  is  probable  I  may  not  go  as  soon, 
as  I  thought." 

I  went  down  to  Dunmore  that  day  on  horseback.  The 
\  illage  is  about  two  miles  distant  from  the  house,  and  is  quite 
close  to  the  sea-shore. 

It  is  a  picturesquely  siituated  village,  with  the  green  hills 
rising  behind  it,  and  a  bay,  with  the  pretty  islet  of  Balroney,. 
in  front.  But  the  wretchedness  of  the  houses  and  its  inhabit- 
ants struck  a  chill  to  my  heart. 

Everything  was  in  ruin  and  decay.  Some  of  the  cottages 
looked  as  if  they  were  tumbling  to  pieces  about  their  inmates' 
ears.  Many  of  them  were  composed  of  two  rooms  ;  the  family 
lived  in  the  one  end,  the  cow  in  the  other. 

The  old  pier,  fiom  which  a  fleet  of  fishing-boats  used  to  sail^ 
out  merrily  during  the  fishing-season,  was  broken  down  and 
dilapidated.  A  few  boats  were  drawn  up  high  and  dry  on  the 
shore  ;  they  looked  as  if  they  were  never  used. 

The  street  was  in  an  untidy  condition,  sttewn  with  decaying 
vegetables  and  other  refuse.  Above  the  houses  stretched  the 
crofts— green  and  yellow  and  white,  for  it  was  now  harvest- 
time. 

Many  of  the  people  seemed  working  on  the  crofts,  and  the 
sound  of  their  voices,  sometimes  alternated  with  a  burst  of  loud 
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laughter,  came  down  to  me.  Hut  thcic  were  black  doors  out 
of  which  heads  peeped  at  me  as  I  went  past,  and  beside  the 
parapet,  or  sea-wall,  some  idle  fellows  were  lounging,  hands  in 
pockets  and  pipe  in  mouth. 

I  was  going  on  to  see  Grant,  the  land-steward  ;  but,  as  I 
went  through  the  village,  I  remembered  that  I  required  some 
things  at  the  post-office,  and  I  turned  back  to  a  small  shop, 
with  cheap  wares  in  the  window,  and  beaiing  the  legend 
"  Post-office,  Telegraph  and  Money  Orders,"  over  the  doorway. 

I  dismounted,  drew  my  horse  up  to  the  door,  and  went  in. 
The  shop  was  a  small  one  ;  at  first  I  saw  no  one  in  it.  In  a 
moment,  however,  a  girl  came 
from  behind  the  glass-case 
which  concealed  the  mysteries 
of  the  post-office,  and  came 
forward. 

I  glanced  at  her,  I  hardly 
knew  why,  and  then  looked 
again,  so  incongruous  to  her 
surroundings  did  the  girl  seem- 
She  was  about  the  middle 
height,  but  very  slender,  and 
her  figure  was  pretty  and 
graceful.  She  wore  a  grey 
;gown,  made  simply,  but  with 
•the  kind  of  elegance  which 
strikes  even  a  man.  A  narrow 
white  collar  at  her  neck  showed 
a  pretty  white  throat,  and  her 
face,  very  pale,  yet  not  un- 
healthy, struck  me  at  once  as 
a  strangely  interesting  one. 
It  was  not  pretty  exactly  ;  but 
the  softly  curved  mouth,  the 
well-shaped  little  nose,  the 
dark  lashes  and  brows,  and 
dark-grey  eyes,  made  up  a 
countenance  that  had  some- 
thing more  in  it  than  mere 
prettiness.  Herhair  was  very 
abundant,  and  she  wore  it  low 
on  her  neck. 

"  Good  morning,"  I  said. 
Then  I  gave  my  orders.  She 
attended  to  them  with  wonder- 
ful quickness,  and  laid  them 
on  the  counter  before  me. 

"  I  suppose  you  are  Miss 
Sinclair's  assistant  ?  "  said  I  ; 
for  I  remembered  Miss  Sin- 
clair, who  had  had  the  post- 
office  fifteen  years  ago,  of  old. 

"Oh  no,"  she  answered, 
and  her  voice  struck  me  as 
wonderfully  refined.  "  Miss 
Sinclair  died  three  years  ago. 
It  is  her  niece.  Miss  Bell,  who 
has  it  now." 

"And  you  are  her  assist- 
ant?" I  persisted,  impelled  by 
some  unusual  curiosity  to  put 
the  question  again. 

"  I  assist  her  as  much  as 
I  can,"  the  girl  answered,  with 
a  tone  of  hesitation.  Just  for  a  moment  a  pretty  pink  colour 
dawned  in  her  cheeks,  and  it  struck  me  then  that  I  had  made 
a  mistake  in  not  thinking  her  pretty. 

"By- the- bye,"  I  said,  "there  are  some  people  whom  I  wish 
to  visit  in  the  village.  You  will  know  exactly  where  they  stay. 
Perhaps  you  could  direct'  me.  I  am,  as  perhaps  you  will  have 
guessed,  Sir  Elton  Clyth." 

"Yes— I  guessed  so,"  she  answered  quietly.  "1  shall  help 
you,  if  I  can.  Sir  Elton." 

I  told  her  the  names  of  the  f>eople  I  wished  to  sec,  and  she 
gave  me  the  directions  clearly  and  simply,  without  any  hesi- 
tation. There  seemed  no  one  in  the  village  whom  she  did 
not  know.  Of  course,  being  a  post-office  clerk,  she  is  bcund 
to  know  every  one. 


It  is  very  strange,  but  I  have  not  been  able  to  get  that  fprV* 
face  out  of  my  mind  since  I  saw  her. 

I  went  into  the  [xistofficc  yesterday,  but  she  was  not  there. 
Miss  IJcll  hciscif,  the  proprietress  of  shop  and  office,  a  soinewltat 
wizened  and  withered  ancient  dame,  served  me. 

CHAPTER  II 

ci.vrti's  u\\9.\— continued 

October  6. — The  weather  has  changed— for  the  worse,  il 
that   were    possible.    The    high   tides    of   autumn    have   now 


)F   VOU  JUMP,    VOU    WILL   I.NEVITABLV    DO   SO   INTO   THE  WATER 


commenced,  and  it  has  been  blowing  a  great  gale,  accompanied 
with  torrents  of  blinding  rain,  since  yesterday.  It  is  almost 
impossible  to  get  out  of  the  house  ;  yet  to  stay  in  it,  with  all 
its  melancholy  associations,  is  enough  to  drive  one  mad. 

In  a  torrent  of  heavy  rain  I  covered  myself  with  my  mackin- 
tosh, and  trudged  doggedly  down  to  the  village.  I  could  not 
take  my  horse  out,  for  the  poor  beast  would  have  been  drenched 
through. 

Very  few  people  were  abroad  in  the  storm,  just  as  I 
reached  the  beginning  of  "The  Street,"  as  I  find  the  main 
road  in  Dunmore  is  called,  the  figure  of  a  woman  emerged 
from  the  black  door— open,  of  course,  for  the  Dunmore  doors 
always  stand  open— of  a  hut,  and  began  walking  rapidly  on  in 
front  of  me. 
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It  was  the  post-office  girl.  I  recognised  her  in  a  moment. 
.She  wore  a  long  waterproof  cloak,  which  completely  covered 
her  up,  and  a  little  grey  cap  ;  she  carried  no  umbrella,  which, 
indeed,  would  have  been  almost  useless  on  such  a  day,  and  I 
could  see  the  soft  masses  of  her  golden-brown  hair  beneath  the 
cap.     In  her  hand  she  carried  a  small  basket,  with  a  double  lid. 

It  seemed  absurd  to  myself,  but  somehow  my  heart  quickened 
its  beating  as  I  recognised  her.  I  hurried  on,  wondering  if  it 
would  be  quite  out  of  place  for  me  to  address  her.  As  I  was 
wondering,  she  suddenly  paused,  opposite  a  miserable,  smoke- 
blackened  hut,  and  began  to  feel  in  her  waterproof- pockets  for 
something.  She  let  something  drop  on  the  muddy  road,  and 
I,  being  just  behind,  could  do  nothing  but  stop  to  pick  it  up. 

It  was  a  small,  round  case,  of  bronze.  I  should  have  thought 
it  was  a  sovereign-purse,  if  it  did  not  seem  rather  incongruous 
that  she  should  be  possessed  of  such  a  thing.  I  handed  it  to 
her,  taking  off  my  cap. 

"This  is  what  you  have  dropped,  I  think.  It  is  rather 
muddy,"  said  I.  "  What  a  terrible  day  !  Are  you  not  afraid  to 
be  out  in  it?  " 

"  Oh  no,"  she  answered,  with  again  that  slight  glow  in  her 
face.  It  was  so  slight  one  could  not  call  it  a  blush.  "  I  am 
accustomed  to  be  out  in  all  weathers.  Thank  you  so  much, 
Sir  Elton.     Please  excuse  me  ;  I  am  going  in  here." 

A  vague  disappointment  fell  on  me.  "Who  lives  in  the 
cottage  ?  "  I  asked,  trying  to  gain  time. 

"  Oh  !  it  is  Murdo  Bhan  and  his  poor  wife,"  she  answered 
quickly.  "They  are  an  old  couple,  and  Murdo  does  cobbling, 
when  he  can  get  it.  But  he  fell  and  sprained  his  foot  about  a 
week  ago  ;  and  now  Kate,  his  wife,  has  taken  bronchitis,  so 
they  are  a  helpless  pair.  I  wish  to  see  if  there  is  anything  I 
can  do  for  them." 

"  It  is  very  good  and  kind  of  you,"  said  I,  thinking  I  must 
have  been  a  fool  not  to  see  the  beauty  of  the  girl's  face  before. 
The  rain,  instead  of  having  taken  her  hair  "out  of  curl,"  as 
young  ladies  phrase  it,  seemed  to  have  made  it  curlier  than 
ever  ;  it  came  over  her  forehead  in  soft  little  tendrils,  and  the 
glow  in  her  cheeks,  and  the  soft  sparkle  in  her  eyes,  brought 
there  by  struggling  against  the  wind  and  rain,  made  her — in 
my  eyes,  at  least — perfectly  lovely.  "  I  should  like  to  do  some- 
thing for  the  people  myself.     Does  the  doctor  attend  them  ? " 

"  Oh,  yes  ;  but  I  don't  know  that  he  can  do  very  much  for 
them,"  she  said.  "  You  see,  they  are  both  old.  I  am  sure  they 
would  be  very  glad  to  see  you,  Sir  Elton." 

A  sudden  thought  struck  me.  "  I  am  going  on  to  the  post- 
office,"  I  said.  "Perhaps  by  the  time  I  have  finished  my  business 
there  you  will  have  left  them,  and  you  can  then  tell  me  how  you 
find  them,  and  what  you  think  I  could  do  for  them." 

"  But — how  can  I  see  you  ? "  she  asked,  with  some  hesitation. 

"  Oh  !  you  will  be  coming  into  the  post-office,  won't  you  ? " 

She  shook  her  head.  "Not  just  now.  But  perhaps  I  may 
see  you  outside.  I  shall  be  about  a  quarter  of  an  hour  in 
Murdo's." 

''  Very  well.     I  shall  wait  for  you  at  the  post-office,"  I  said. 

She  smiled,  nodded,  and,  turning  away,  entered  the  cottage. 

As  I  walked  towards  the  post-office,  I  told  myself  again  that 
I  was  an  unutterable  fool. 

Here  was  I,  Elton  Clyth,  aged  eight-and-twenty,  burdened 
with  this  barren  heritage,  and  with  not  a  penny  to  back  it  up, 
allowing  myself  to  behave  like  a  romantic  schoolboy  towards 
that  pretty  little  post-office  girl  !  It  was  preposterous  folly^ 
nay,  it  was  worse  ;  for,  though  the  acquaintance  could  not 
possibly  do  me  any  harm,  yet  might  it  not  do  harm  to  this 
simple  village  child  ? 

And  then  there  was  Constance  Warden,  only  daughter  and 
heiress  of  the  deceased  London  banker  who  had  amassed  so 
large  a  fortune.  I  had  long  ago  decided  that  it  was  my  duty  to 
marry  her,  and  I  had  a  very  comfortable  certainty  that  she 
would  not  say  me  nay.  Was  it  fair  to  her  that  I  should  waste 
my  time  in  a  village  flirtation  ? 

I  went  into  the  post-olfice.  Miss  Bell  Sinclair,  who  wore 
brown  corkscrew  curls  on  either  side  of  her  head,  in  the 
fashion  of  twenty  years  ago,  and  a  rusty  black  gown  of 
mediaeval  fashion,  came  forward  to  the  counter. 

She  was  a  very  chatty  little  woman,  and  nothing  loathe  to 
enter  on  a  conversation. 

"  Indeed,  and  it's  the  poor  folks  will  be  glad  to  see  you 
back  to  your  own,  Sir  Elton  ;  for,  though  I  would  be  the  last 


to  speak  evil  of  any  one,  still-an'-on  it's  well  known  to  every 
one  that  Mr.  Grant  has  not  done  much  justice  to  the  tenants  in 
Dunmore.  It's  only  five  weeks  ago  that  poor  Chon  Matheson, 
that's  a  decent  man  and  an  honest,  an'  tries  to  do  his  duty  by 
God  an'  man,  was  ordered  to  leave  his  house  because  he  was  a 
year  behind  with  his  rent.  Only  a  year.  Sir  Elton,  and  the 
poor  man  laid  on  his  back  for  six  months  with  a  trouble  that 
I  can't  remember  the  name  Dr.  Cross  gave  it  by.  But  for 
Miss  Gordon— God  bless  her  sweet  face  and  kind  heart,  for 
there's  no  sweeter  or  kinder  in  all  the  country  1 — poor  Chon 
would  have  been  thrown  out  on  the  roadside  to  die  1  But 
they're  saying  she  gave  Chon  every  ha'-penny  of  the  money  to 
pay  Mr.  Grant,  and  there  Chon  is  still.  Och  !  it's  the  angel  of 
mercy  she  is  !  " 

Always  that  woman's  name  !  Was  it  to  be  dinned  into  my 
ear  perpetually  ? 

Miss  Bell  must  have  thought  me  a  hardened  wretch,  for  I 
made  no  response  to  her  eulogy.  However,  she  rambled  on 
about  other  subjects,  and  the  quarter  of  an  hour  soon  passed. 
As  I  took  up  my  change  from  the  counter,  I  said,  as  carelessly 
as  I  could  : 

"  You  must  have  a  good  deal  to  do  in  the  office.  Miss  Bell, 
especially  during  the  shooting-season.  You  have  an  assistant, 
I  suppose  ? " 

"  Oh  yes  ;  I  haf  Barrable  Macpherson,  from  Invercross,"' 
she  answered.  "  Barrable's  a  smart  lassie— almost  too  good 
for  the  place.  Her  father's  a  superior  man,  the  teacher  at 
Invercross,  and  he's  been  making  the  best  he  could  of  Barrable. 
He'll  be  sending  her  to  stand  for  the  Civil  Service  e.xaminations 
by-and-by." 

.So  this  explained  it  !  I  had  a  feeling  of  vague  disappoint- 
ment, which  I  could  hardly  define,  as  Miss  Bell  spoke. 

"  I  think  I  saw  her  once  in  the  office,"  I  said  cautiously. 
"  Well,  I  must  go,  Miss  Bell  ;  the  rain  is  not  quite  so  heavy. 
Good-morning." 

"Good-morning,  sir,"  said  the  postmistress  in  her  high- 
pitched,  cheery  voice. 

I  went  out  into  the  rain,  and  walked  slowly  along  towards 
Murdo  Bhan's  house.  I  had  not  gone  many  steps  when  I  saw 
the  little  figure  I  was  expecting.  She  came  along  swiftly,  her 
eyes  on  the  ground,  though  I  am  quite  sure  she  saw  me. 

When  she  was  quite  close  to  me  she  looked  up,  and  1  saw 
the  look  in  her  eyes,  for  the  fist  time,  that  makes  a  man  aware 
a  woman  has  begun  to  think  a  little  about  him. 

"They  are  both  very  poorly,"  she  said,  a  little  breathlessly. 
"  I  have  done  what  I  could  to  make  the  house  tidy  for  them. 
Poor  old  things  !  it  is  pitiful  to  see  them  trying  to  wait  upon 
each  other." 

The  tears  were  in  her  soft  eyes.     I  said  quickly  : 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  go  and  help  these  poor  creatures 
when  you  have  your  own  work  to  do.  Miss  Barrable."  Then, 
as  she  gave  a  great  start,  and  looked  suddenly  up  at  me,  I 
added  :  "  You  see,  I  have  found  out  your  name.  Was  it  very 
mean  of  me  ?  It  was  quite  by  accident,  so  do  not  blame  me 
altogether.     Are  you  angry  ?" 

"Angry?  No,"  she  answered.  There  was  a  curious  throb 
in  her  voice,  and  I  saw  her  turn  her  head,  and  look  away  over 
the  stormy  waters.  It  seemed  to  me  all  the  glow  had  suddenly 
gone  out  of  her  face.  She  said  not  another  word  for  a  long 
time  ;  then,  suddenly  starting  as  if  out  of  a  dream  : 

"I  must  go  now,  Sir  Elton.  I — I  cannot  wait  any  longer; 
and  it  is  very  wet.     Will  you  excuse  me?" 

I  felt  sure  that  some  womanly  instinct  was  awakening  in 
her,  and  telling  her  that  it  was  safer  and  better  for  her  to  drop 
this  chance  acquaintance  that  had  been  almost  forced  upon 
her  by  me.  I  knew  it  was  ungentlemanly,  and  worse,  of  me 
still  to  persist  in  doing  so,  but  something  within  seemed  to 
compel  me. 

"  One  minute,"  I  said.  "  May  I  not  hope  to  have  your  help 
in  finding  out  the  necessitous  cases  among  my  people,  and 
how  I  can  relieve  them  ?  I  think  your  help  would  be  of  great 
use  to  me.  J 

She  looked  at  me  strangely.  ^ 

"There  are  others  better  fitted  to  help  you  than  I,  Sir 
Elton— Dr.  Cross,  and  Mr.  Smart,  the  Established  minister. 
And— have  you  not  seen  Miss  Gordon  yet  ?  Perhaps  s/ie  would 
help  you." 

Again  that  hateful  name  1    I  believe   my  face   must  have 
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darkened,  for  Barrable  drew  back  suddenly  with  a  halffrightened 
look. 

"Please  do  not  mention  that  name  again  to  me,  Miss 
Barrable,"  I  said  almost  harshly.  "  I  have  too  good  reason 
for  hating  it,  and  those  who  bear  it.  I  do  not  want  Miss 
Gordon's  help,  and  I  shall  certainly  never  ask  it  ;  nor  do  I 
wish  ever  to  make  her  acquaintance.  Now,  do  not  ask  me  my 
reasons  ;  believe  me,  they  are  sufficient." 

"  I  know  Miss  Gordon,"  said  the  girl  slowly.  "  I  do  not 
think  she  would  ever  "—she  paused,  as  if  feeling  for  her  words— 
"  she  would  willingly  do  any  one  any  harm." 

"Perhaps  not,"  I  answered  curtly.  "Let  us  change  the 
subject.  Miss  Harrable.  Will  you  tell  me  who  the  people  are 
that  hve  on  this  island  ? "    And  I  pointed  to  Balroney. 

Her  face  became  at  once  animated. 

"  Oh,  they  are  poor,  wretched  people  !  They  are  a  mother 
and  her  deformed  son.  The  woman  was  driven  out  of  Dunmore 
because  the  people  said  she  put  the  evil  eye  on  their  cows,  and 
she  had  to  take  shelter  on  Balroney.  The  two  of  them  live  in 
a  miserable  shanty,  and  at  high  tides  it  is  sometimes  surrounded 
by  water.  I  am  sorry  for  them  ;  the  poor  boy  is  sometimes 
very  poorly.     I  have  been  over  once  or  twice." 

"  1  shall  go  over  some  day,"  said  I. 

I  would  have  said  more,  but  suddenly  Barrable,  glancing 
behind,  said  hastily  : 

"  Please  excuse  me,  Sir  Elton  ;  I  must  go  now.  Good- 
morning."  And  before  I  could  utter  another  word,  she  had 
slipped  away. 

When  I  glanced  back  I  saw  that  the  figure  behind  trudging 
through  the  mud  and  rain,  and  vainly  trying  to  hold  an  umbrella 
up,  was  that  of  Miss  Bell. 

CHAPTER  HI 

ELTON  CLYTH'S  DIARY— cori/inuea 

The  wet,  stormy  weather  has  continued  without  intermission 
for  three  or  four  days.  During  all  that  time  I  have  been  busily 
employed  going  into  the  various  cases  of  arrears  and  poverty 
among  my  tenants,  with  the  help  of  Duncan  Grant,  whom  I 
began  to  suspect  to  have  been  guilty  of  all  that  Miss  Bell 
Sinclair  had  accused  him  of 

All  this  time  I  had  not  once  seen  Miss  Barrable  (I  know 
enough  Gaelic  to  understand  that  the  English  equivalent  for 
that  is  Barbara)  Macpherson. 

On  the  fifth  day,  however,  it  looked  as  if  it  were  going  to 
clear.  The  rain  ceased,  and  a  soft,  dappled  blue  sky  gave 
promise  of  a  better  day. 

I  had  been  at  the  further  end  of  the  village — called  by  the 
natives  Rhu  Mor,  or  Great  Point — and  had  been  in  a  miserable 
hut  close  to  the  sea.  The  Point  jutted  into  the  sea  almost  like 
a  pier,  and  it  was  from  this  point  that  access  could  most  easily 
be  had  to  Balroney. 

Just  as  I  came  out  of  the  cottage  a  woman's  figure  was 
quickly  crossing  one  of  the  fields  opposite,  evidently  going 
down  towards  the  shore.  I  recognised  it  at  once  as  that  of 
Barrable  Macpherson,  and  for  some  reason  the  fact  set  all  my 
pulses  galloping  in  a  strange  and  unreasonable  fashion. 

She  wore  a  tweed  cape,  of  the  kind  called  "  Abergeldie," 
and  carried  the  same  basket  in  her  hand  that  I  had  seen  before. 
She  was  evidently  bent  on  making  for  a  point  of  the  shore 
where  a  boat  was  lying,  pretty  high  up,  and  a  fisherman  was 
lazily  examining  its  sides,  one  hand  thrust  into  his  pocket. 

All  at  once  it  flashed  upon  me  that  she  must  be  going  across 
to  Balroney.  In  a  moment  I  had  begun  to  walk  rapidly,  on 
the  other  side  of  the  field,  down  towards  the  boat. 

I  was  quite  aware  that  my  conduct  would  seem  rude  and 
ungentlemanly  to  any  outsider,  and  that  I  myself  would  have 
pronounced  it  so  in  any  one  else.  I  did  not  defend  it  to  myself; 
I  simply  felt  that  I  could  not  act  otherwise. 

By  the  time  I  reached  the  boat  she  had  evidently  entered 
into  some  negotiation  with  the  young  fisherman— a  somewhat 
dense  and  sulky-looking  Gael,  with  a  shock  of  red  hair. 

"  Indeed,  and  I  couldn't  be  rowing  you  across  chust  now, 
miss,"  he  was  saying  as  I  came  up.  "  It's  only  waiting  for  my 
father  I  am  to  be  finishing  the  stooking.  It's  looking  like  a 
storm  it  will  be,  miss,  and  we  must  not  be  putting  off  the 
stooking." 

■'  But  surely  you  can  leave  it  for  an  hour  or  so  ? "  pleaded 


Barrable,  m  her  soft,  low  toncf.  "  I've  just  heard  thai  that 
poor  woman  is  ill,  and  no  one  near  her  but  poor  Eachin  ;  and 
you  know  well  enough  he  can't  do  much  for  her,  Farquhar. 
Come,  I'll  make  it  worth  your  while." 

"Indeed,  and  it's  very  kind  you'll  be,  miss."  answered  the 
Gael,  dragging  his  cap  forward  on  his  red  shock  of  hair,  and 
evidently  speaking  with  some  embarrassment,  but  with  a  lone 
of  dogged  determination;  "but  I'm  afraid  I  can't  lie  going 
myself  chust  now.  It's  not  the  poat  I  will  be  objecting  to  you 
taking,  if  you  can  get  some  one  else  to  row  it." 

At  this  juncture  I  stepped  within  the  radius  of  Miss  Barrable*! 
vision.  She  started  ;  and  I  saw  what  sent  a  strange  throb  of 
joy  that  I  could  not  account  for  through  me---a  slow,  delicate 
blush  rise  over  her  pure,  sweet  face. 

I  lifted  my  hat  and  bowed,  while  the  stolid  young  fisherman 
stared  stupidly,  open-mouthed,  at  us  both. 

"  I  see  you  are  before  me  in  negotiating  for  the  use  of  this 
boat,"  said  I  diplomatically.  "  I  meant  to  have  gone  across  to 
Balroney  this  afternoon,  as  the  day  seems  more  promising  ; 
but,  of  course,  if  you  wish  to  have  the  boat,  I  shall  try  and  get 
another  in  the  village." 

"  I  was  going  to  Balroney— the  poor  woman  there,  Aliset 
Beaton,  is  very  ill,  1  hear,"  said  Barrable,  a  strange  glow  in  her 
grey  eyes  as  they  met  mine  for  one  instant,  and  then  drooped. 
"  But  Farquhar  says  he  cannot  come  with  me,  so  I  do  not  know 
what  to  do." 

"  If  you  will  allow  me  to  assist  you  in  rowing  over,  I  am  at 
your  service,"  said  I  eagerly.  »  I  think  I  can  manage  a  boat 
fairly  well,  and  the  wind  should  be  with  us,  so  that  we  would 
get  across  in  no  time." 

She  hesitated  for  a  long  moment,  her  eyes  still  on  the 
ground  ;  then  suddenly  she  looked  up. 

"  It  is  very  good  of  you  to  propose  it.  Sir  Elton.  I  shall  be 
glad  to  accept  your  kind  offer,  if  Farquhar  has  no  objections.'' 
She  turned  to  the  sulky  youth.  "  Will  you  let  Sir  Elton  have 
your  boat,  Farquhar?" 

Farquhar  awkwardly  pulled  off  his  cap  to  me. 
"  You're  quite  welcome  to  the  boat,  Sir  Elton— and  you  too 
miss,"  he  added,  turning  to  Barrable.     "  It's  only  myself  that 
could  not  go  with  you,  miss." 

"Will  you  put  her  down  for  us,  Farquhar?"  said  Miss 
Barrable  quietly.  Her  tone  astonished  me  a  little  ;  there  was 
a  kind  of  quiet  authority  in  it  that  I  could  hardly  have  imagined 
the  soft-voiced  little  girl-clerk  could  show. 

Farquhar  put  his  great  strength  to  the  Ixjat,  and  I  assisted 
him  as  best  I  could  ;  Barrable  going  to  the  end  of  the  boat 
and  giving  as  much  help,  I  daresay,  as  I  did.  In  a  few  moments 
we  had  her  keel  fairly  in  the  water. 

Farquhar  gave  us  our  oars  in  the  rowlocks,  and  handed 
.Miss  Barrable  in— I  had  a  curious  idea  that  she  tried  to  evade 
me  there  ;  then  he  gave  the  boat  a  push,  which  fairly  floated 
her. 

"  It  iss  going  to  make  a  storm  yet  to-day,  sir,"  said  he, 
looking  critically  at  the  sky.  "You  will  not  be  staying  too 
long,  or  it  will  be  on." 

For  a  few  moments  after  we  left  there  was  silence  between 
us.  I  had  the  front  oar,  and  Miss  Barrable  the  one  behind, 
so  that,  of  course,  we  could  not  see  each  other's  faces.  She 
kept  excellent  time  with  her  oar,  and  seemed  a  capital  rower, 
drawing  it  through  the  water  with  the  long,  steady  strokes  of 
a  man.  The  rhythmical  motion,  the  splash  of  the  oar  in  the 
water,  the  glittering  drops  as  they  flashed  from  the  blades, 
exercised  a  kind  of  fascination  over  me.  I  almost  started 
when  Barrable  spoke. 

"  You  saw  Farquhar's  reluctance  to  come  with  us,  Sir  Eltoo? 
Do  you  know  what  caused  it  ?  " 

"  He  had  some  field  work  to  do,  I  suppose.  Was  that  not  it?" 
"  No,  no,  not  at  all.  You  know  what  I  told  you  about  poor 
Aliset?  They  declared  she  had  bewitched  their  cows,  and 
drove  her  out  of  her  poor  cottage  and  croft.  .Mr.  Grant  was 
as  bad  as  any  of  them.  S^he  is  quite  shunned  by  every  one  in 
the  village,  and  if  she  were  dying  I  believe  no  one  would  go 
near  her.     It  is  terrible,  isn't  it  ?  " 

"  It  is  indeed,"  said  I  ;  "and  you  are  ready  to  bring  part  of 
that  odium  on  yourself  by  going  to  her  and  doing  what  you 
can  for  her?  You  are  a  brave,  good  girl,  and  I  honour  you 
for  it  with  all  my  heart  '. " 

I  took  off  my  cap  involuntarily,  feeling  at  the  moment  a 
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reverence  for  this  simple  Highland  lassie  —  the  teacher's  daughter 
^nd  post-office  clerk — that  I  had  never  felt  for  any  other  woman 
before.  For  a  long  time  Barrable  was  silent,  and  1  fancied  she 
took  one  or  two  blind  strokes  in  the  water  ;  but  in  a  second 
she  corrected  herself  and  rowed  as  well  as  before. 

It  was  not  a  long  row  to  Balroney,  and  the  wind  helped  us 
on.  But  the  breeze  was  already  freshening  into  a  gale,  and 
had  changed  to  north-west,  so  that  it  combed  the  long  rollers 
of  the  sea  backwards,  and  left  the  water  of  a  strange,  threaten- 
ing, "  gurly,"  grey  colour.  The  sky,  too,  had  already  become 
overcast. 

We  ran  the  boat  in  upon  the  shingly  shore,  and  I  leaped 
out.     Barrable  would  have  done  so  too,  but  I  prevented  her. 

"If  you  jump,  you  will  inevitably  do  so  into  the  water,  and 
there  is  no  use  running  the  risk  of  taking  cold,"  I  said.  "  You 
must  let  me  carry  you." 

She  submitted  quietly  enough,  making  no  fuss  over  it.  But 
the  moment  my  arm  closed  round  that  small,  light  figure  of 
hers,  hardly  heavier  than  a  child's,  a  feeling  of  almost  over- 
whelming longing  and  tenderness  came  over  me.  Absurd  as 
it  seemed,  and  foolish  as  I  knew  it  was,  I  felt  that  towards  no 
other  woman  in  the  world  could  I  have  this  feeling  of  protective 
tenderness,  that  made  me  long  to  strain  that  frail  little  figure 
in  my  arms,  to  press  the  pretty  head  against  my  breast,  to 
beseech  of  her  to  be  for  me,  and  for  me  alone,  as  I  would  be 
for  her,  for  ever  ! 

It  was  all  over  in  a  moment,  and  I  placed  her  standing  on 
the  shingly  beach  just  above  the  water's  reach.  She  was  very 
pale,  I  noticed  then,  and  I  wondered  if  any  of  these  wild  thoughts 
of  mine  had  been  betrayed  by  my  looks. 

"  We  must  make  the  boat  secure,"  she  said,  in  a  low  voice 
that  had  a  little  quiver  in  it.  And  so  we  did  ;  Barrable  showing 
me  how  to  tie  the  rope  to  a  large  stone  and  bury  it  in  the  shore. 
Then  she  made  a  movement  onward. 

"  That  is  where  Aliset  and  Eachin  live,"  she  said,  when  we 
had  climbed  the  green  bank  covered  with  long  rank  sea-grass, 
pinks,  and  sea-daisies,  above  the  shore,  and  paused  a  moment 
to  look  round. 

Balroney  was  a  small  islet,  perhaps  not  more  than  half  a 
mile  long  and  a  quarter  across  ;  but  it  was  high  and  rocky,  so 
that  it  was  not  likely  to  be  wholly  submerged  by  the  water.  The 
hut,  a  low,  black-looking  shanty,  with  two  windows  of  diminu- 
tive size  buried  beneath  the  surrounding  thatch,  stood  on  the 
highest  point,  and  was  surrounded  by  a  patch  of  ground,  which 
yielded  a  heterogeneous  crop  of  potatoes,  corn,  and  turnips. 
On  the  grass  beneath  these  and  the  sea  one  solitary  sheep  was 
feeding. 

Barrable  pointed  it  out. 

"  You  see  how  these  poor  creatures  live.  Sir  Elton.  They 
have  their  own  oatmeal,  potatoes,  and  milk.  They  fish  from 
the  sea,  and  Aliset  grinds  their  own  meal.  They  never  go  near 
the  village  ;  they  are  virtually  outcasts.  When  they  die,  surely 
they  will  not  still  be  outcasts  then  !  " 

There  was  the  sound  of  tears  in  her  voice.  Poor,  tender- 
hearted little  soul  !  I  felt  I  could  have  done  anything  in  the 
world  to  ease  the  burden  of  others  which  she  took  on  her  own 
slight  shoulders  I 

We  went  up  the  stony  path  to  the  hut.     By  this  time  the 


clouds  had  grown  darker,  and  big,  heavy,  "  droning "  drops 
were  beginning  to  fall.     Barrable  suddenly  shivered. 

"  It  is  going  to  be  a  storm,"  she  said. 

The  black  door  hung  inwards  on  its  loose  hinges.  The 
inside  of  the  hut  looked  as  black  to  me  as  a  cave's  mouth. 
Fiom  within  there  came  the  sound  of  a  melancholy  voice 
crooning  some  queer  Gaelic  words. 

Barrable  raised  her  finger. 

"  It's  Eachin,"  she  whispered.  "  He's  crooning  to  his 
mother.     Poor  boy  '  " 

She  led  the  way  into  the  cave's  mouth,  giving  one  little 
knock  on  the  door  as  she  did  so.  The  floor  was  earthen  and 
all  uneven,  so  that  I  nearly  stumbled  over  it. 

Barrable  softly  pushed  the  inner  door  open.  Then  I  could 
see  better. 

The  small,  low  window  gave  all  the  light  there  was,  and  it 
was  not  much.  Here,  too,  the  floor  was  earthen,  rough,  and 
uneven.  In  a  recess  in  the  wall  a  fire  of  peats  burned  on  the 
floor,  and  a  black  pot  hung  over  it,  attached  by  a  "crook"  to 
the  projecting  roof  ;  a  chair,  a  three-legged  stool,  and  a  wooden 
table,  on  which  stood  an  empty  mug,  composed  the  furniture. 
In  a  recess  of  the  room,  if  room  it  could  be  called,  stood  some 
kind  of  bed  ;  I  could  not  see  the  occupant,  but  beside  it,  on 
the  floor,  crouched  the  queerest  figure  I  had  ever  seen. 

He  was  still  crooning,  but  he  paused  as  the  door  opened,  and 
looked  up.     Then,  seeing  Barrable,  he  rose  and  ran  forward. 

He  was  a  little  hunchback,  about  four  feet  high  ;  his  whole 
body  was  twisted,  so  that  his  deformity  was  pitiable  to  look  at. 
His  face  was  a  strangely  weird,  uncanny  one,  pale  as  death, 
with  perfectly  black  eyes,  rendered  more  elfin  by  the  wild 
black  locks  that  hung  about  it. 

Barrable  took  his  hand  in  hers. 

"  How  is  your  mother,  Eachin  ?  Here  is  a  gentleman  who 
has  come  to  see  her." 

The  boy  answered  eagerly  in  his  own  tongue,  and  led 
Barrable  forward  to  the  bedside.  After  a  few  minutes'  con- 
versation, she  turned  to  me. 

"  Will  you  come  and  speak  to  Aliset,  Sir  Elton  ? " 

I  felt  reluctant  and  awkward  ;  but  somehow  I  was  impelled 
to  do  whatever  Barrable  asked  of  me.     I  went  forward. 

A  dark,  wizened  face,  with  the  remains  of  some  wild  beauty 
in  it,  looked  up  at  me.  I  spoke  a  few  words  to  the  poor 
creature,  then  retired  to  the  fireplace,  as  Barrable  took  out  of 
her  basket  some  delicacies,  and  prepared  to  feed  the  creature 
with  her  own  hands. 

In  some  minutes  she  joined  me  at  the  fireplace. 

"  The  storm  is  rising.  Sir  Elton.     Do  you  hear  it  ?" 

"  I  shall  go  to  the  door,  and  see  what  it  looks  like  outside," 
I  said,  glad  of  the  opportunity  of  getting  out  of  the  close 
atmosphere  for  a  few  minutes. 

I  stepped  to  the  door,  took  off  the  primitive  latch,  and  went 
outside.  The  rain  was  falling  in  a  heavy  sheet,  hissing  on  the 
sea  as  it  dropped  into  it  ;  a  fierce  nor'land  wind  was  rising,  and 
was  blowing  the  white  waves  in  upon  the  island  from  the  grey 
'  gurly "  sea.  They  ran  up  the  sloping  beach  almost  to  the 
door  of  the  cottage  ;  then  retreated,  making  a  low  hissing 
sound  as  they  swept  backwards  over  the  pebbly  shore. 

I  closed  the  door,  and  returned  to  the  house. 


(To  be  continued) 
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Result  of  "The  Book  I  love  Best,  Next  to 
the  Bible,   and  Why*'  Competition 

This  has  been  a  difficult  competition,  the  subject  being  one 
on  which  it  is  not  easy  to  express  a  decided  opinion,  or  to 
give  any  definite  reasons  for  that  opinion  ;  which  is  probably 
why,  out  of  the  large  number  of  papers  sent  in,  so  many  are 
<juite  wide  of  the  mark,  while  few  reach  any  level  of  excellence. 

A  large  number  of  competitors  apparently  mistook  the 
meaning  of  the  question,  and,  instead  of  naming  the  books 
that  lie  nearest  their  hearts,  say  which  book,  or  author's  works 
as  a  whole,  they  would  choose,  were  they  doomed  to  be  limited 
to  one.     That  is  not  the  point. 

One   may  have    dozens,  hundreds  of  favourite  books,  but 


often  one  holds  a  place  in  the  affections  no  other  can  occupy. 
In  many  cases  it  is  not  a  great  or  a  well-written  book  ;  it  is 
very  often  the  first  book  read,  or  one  read  at  a  certain  time, 
or  under  particular  conditions.  In  many  and  many  a  heart, 
for  instance,  a  simple  story  like  "  Little  Women "  holds  a  place 
which  no  work  of  Shakespeare,  or  Goethe,  or  Milton,  or 
Dickens  could  fill.  Then  again  I  have  known  "The  Lamp- 
lighter" lie  nearest  a  heart  throughout  life,  p.irtly  from  its 
association  with  a  nursery  window-seat,  a  December  evening, 
a  wintry  world  outside,  and  a  lamplighter  sliding  down  his 
ladder,  just  as,  quite  unexpectedly,  a  copy  of  the  book  was 
placed  in  childish  hands.  It  was  begun  at  once,  and  devoured 
hungrily,  and  loved  for  ever  afterwards  for  its  own  sake,  and  its 
association's  sake,  as  no  other  book  could  ever  be  by  its  owner. 
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A  difficulty  of  course  arises  in  the  fickleness  of  human  nature. 
It  is  not  given  to  everyone  to  remain  faithful  to  childish  loves, 
or  even  to  loves  of  a  later  date.  Any  day,  any  week,  one  may 
meet  with  a  book  which  will  grip  the  heart  as  no  other  has 
ever  done,  or  ever  will  do  ajjain  — it  ousts  all  former  loves.  A 
curious  fact  is  that  it  is  seldom  a  really  great  book  or  a  really 
great  writer  who  wins  this  peculiar  sort  of  tender  affection. 
It  does  not  follow  on  admiration,  nor  need  one  admire  the  book 
thus  loved.     Sometimes  its  very  faults  add  to  its  lovableness. 

Hut  to  come  to  our  prize-winner,  who  has  at  least  remained 
faithful  to  his  childish  love. 

The  prize  has  been  awarded  to — 

The  Riiv.  G.  W.  TukNKR, 

34,  Gladstone  Terrace, 

Grantham, 


for  the  following  : 

THK   libOK    I   LOVK 
The   Dictionary. 


Ukst,  Next  to  the  Uihi.e,  and  VVhv? 
Because  it  is  the  .key  which  unlocks  for 
me  the  meaning  of  other  books. 

I  remember,  as  a  lad,  the  ecstasy  I  experienced  when, 
rummaging  in  the  cupboard,  I  found  the  old  leather-bound 
oblong  dictionary  that,  mother  said,  was  grandmother's.  Oh 
the  treasure-trove  !  I  should  have  shouted  "  Eureka  !  "  if  1 
had  then  known  the  word. 

It  marked  an  epoch  in  my  life.  Finding,  however,  some 
modern  words  were  not  in  the  old  tome,  disappointment  was 
keen,  unspeakable.  A  friend  got  me  Collin's  "Library  Dic- 
tionary"— then  my  joy  was  boundless.  Hut  that  became 
inadequate.  Webster's  "  International "  was  procured,  and 
Cassell's  "  Encyclop^udic."  The  "  Century  "  would  have  been, 
if  my  purse  had  allowed  it.  A  great  self-denying  ordinance 
was  imposed  on  me  regarding  it,  and  Funk's  "  -Standard." 

But  when  Murray's  "Oxford"  appeared,  the  temptation 
was  too  strong.  I  yielded.  Yes,  I  am  guilty  of  subscribing 
to  that  matchless  pile  of  words. 

Next  in  merit  comes  Mr.  T.  Bradley,  with  the  following, 
which  I  would  like  to  quote  : 

The  Book  I  love  Best,  .\nd  Why? 

"The  Land  and  the  Book,"  by  W.  M.  Thompson,  D.D.,  I 
love  next  to  my  Bible.  Because,  being  a  working  man  with  but 
limited  means,  my  desire  to  see  and  know  the  beautiful  land 
upon  which  my  Redeemer  spent  his  earthly  life  is  in  constant 
subjection.  But  since  I  became  the  happy  possessor  of  the 
above  volume,  many  a  thrilling  and  pleasant  journey  the  author 
and  I  have  taken  together. 

My  whole  life,  in  the  home,  in  the  street,  at  my  work,  and  in 
the  Sabbath  school,  is  enriche  1  by  the  light  thrown,  not  only 
upon  the  scenes  of  my  Master's  life  and  labours,  but  upon  the 
whole  "  Land  of  Canaan."  Nothing  gives  me  greater  joy  than 
to  know  that  what  my  Bible  tells  me  is— through  such  works  as 
the  above —  impressed  more  and  more  upon  my  heart  as  fact, 
not  fiction. 

Ne.xt  in  order  of  merit  come  Mr.  F.  Hern,  Miss  Perks,  Mr. 
K.  Logan,  Miss  E.  Penfold,  Mr.  A.  Grix. 


No.  2*  Compztition 
Result  or  "Mv  Fik.st  Visit"  Competition 
Several  interesting  papers  were  sent  in  in  this  competition, 
but  a  great  number  of  competitors  fell  into  the  error  of 
describing  a  child's  visit  in  the  language  and  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  "grown-up,"  missing,  to  a  great  extent,  the  im- 
pressions made  on  a  child-mind,  the  little  things  that  are 
everything  to  a  child.  The  two  prize-winners  have  been 
more  successful  in  conveying  this  in  their  papers  than  any 
others. 

The  prize  has  been  divided  between — 
Miss  I.  S.  Nem.l, 

Gourdie  House, 

Lochee,  Dundee, 
for  the  follosving  : 

The  First  Visit  I  re.membek  I'.wing 
1   was  nearly  eight  years  old  when   I  set  off  with  my  little 
brother  for   my   first   real   visit.      We   stayed   for   three   long 
summer  months  at  an  aunt's  house  in  the  depths  of  the  country, 
and  it  was  truly  a  time  of  exquisite  enjoyment. 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY     THE     QUEEN. 

(' 

(2 


8,000    IJOYS    AND 


Has  today   NEARLY 
GIRLS  under  its  care. 

Isthe  UNOFFICIAL  Waif  .Society  of  the  WHOI.F. 
NATION  and  of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children 
are  placed  either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST 
Section  or  in  the  Church  of  England  Section, 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

(3)  Kas  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(4)  Freely   ADMITTED    4,078    fresh    CASES    in 

1903,  and  maintained  during  the  year  10,477 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if  it 

is  Sick,  Afflicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been 
REJECTED    by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1 ,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has   always  from  900  to    1 ,000   BABIES   to 

maintain,  thus  constituting  the  largest  Infants' 
Orphanage  and  Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO   ELECTION;    NO  WAITING    LIST;    No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  being  taught  daily  to  OVER 
600  Young  People  in  the  Various  Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised   System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  16, 160 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,266  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1904. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED.     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  56,252  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  ^lowill  defray  the  whole  cost  of  EM  IC  RATI  N  C 

ONE  CHILD.  £16  will  maintain  a  healthy 
child  in  the  Homes  for  one  year.  A  suffering 
child  costs  /30  per  annum. 

(18)  AT  LEAST  ^240  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone. 
FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

BRASSEY,  President 
WILLIAM  FOWLEI),  Treasurer. 
HOWARD  WILLIAMS.  Chairman  of  Council. 
THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 
CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 
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I  was  allowed  to  pour  nut  tea,  for  one  thinj;  ;  to  run  barefoot 
over  soft  green  lawns,  to  climb  an  old  laburnum  tree,  to  gather 
and  shell  peas  for  cook,  and  receive  sweet  little  brown  cakes 
with  pink  icing  on  them  as  a  reward.  I  had  a  tiny  garden 
of  my  own,  in  which  I  planted  London  pride  and  double  daisies. 

We  had  breakfast  out  of  doors  on  Sundays,  under  a  great 
copper-beech,  and  twice  there  were  strawberries  as  an  e.xtra 
treat. 

I  made  a  pudding  once  all  by  myself ;  it  had  raisins  in  it, 
and  I  forgot  to  stone  them. 

There  was  a  beautiful  wood  near  the  house,  and  there  one 
morning  I  found  a  primrose  — the  very  first  I  had  ever  seen 
growing.  I  can  see  it  now,  with  its  crisp,  crinkly  leaves,  and 
its  one  fair  pale  blossom. 

I  slept  in  a  room  looking  towards  the  west,  and  all  across 
my  counterpane  were  dear  little  dancing,  twinkling  shadows,  as 
the  sun  began  to  get  low  and  shone  through  the  branches  of 
trees  outside  my  window.  The  faint,  far-off  cooing  of  wood- 
pigeons  was  often  the  last  sound   I  heard  at  night. 

That  was  a  very  happy  visit  I 

And— 

iMlSS    KiNNIBUKGH   ANDERSON, 

Milford-on  Sea, 

Hants, 
for  the  following  : 

The  First  Visit  I  ri;mi:.mi!kr  PAViNr. 

Only  three  years  old,  and  banished  from  home  !  I  could 
not  understand  it.  I  had  never  gone  to  bed  witliout  mother's 
"good-night"  kiss,  and  it  was  a  very  home-sick  little  lassie 
father  took  on  her  first  visit. 

It  was  to  the  home  of  one  of  father's  deacons  I  went.  It 
was  a  dreary-looking  house  where  they  lived— a  retired  ship- 
owner, his  wife  and  daughter.  He  was  a  good  man,  of  the 
solemn  type,  with  a  long  face,  a  careful  soul,  and  a  kind  heart. 
Oh  !  I  felt  so  frightened  and  lonely— but  too  shy  to  say  any- 
thing before  them  ;  I  only  clung  very  close  to  father  when  he 
said  "goodbye." 

The  lady  was  kind,  but  the  daughter  did  not  seem  to  under- 
stand children,  not  as  mother  did.  I  shall  never  forget  how 
long  the  time  seemed,  and  how  I  yearned  for  a  sight  of  mother. 
I  thought  she  could  not  know  how  miserable  1  was,  or  she 
would  never  keep  me  away  from  her.  At  night  I  slept  with  the 
daughter,  and  because  I  kicked  she  put  a  bolster  down  the 
middle  of  the  bed  to  keep  me  off,  and  it  was  so  cold. 

P'ather  came  every  morning,  then  I  was  happier  ;  but  I 
always  dreaded  the  parting.  I  remember  every  time  he  said 
"good-bye,"  I  put  my  little  arms  tight  round  his  neck  and 
cried,  "Come  in  the  morning,  papa  ;  be  sure  and  come  in  the 
morning." 

When  I  was  taken  home  a  fortnight  later,  I  found,  to  my 
delight,  a  dear  little  fat  baby  sister. 

These  two  competitors  will  each  receive  a  paper  covered 
copy  of  "The  Gospels  in  Art,"  in  place  of  the  single  more 
costly  copy  offered.  Next  in  order  of  merit  come  -Miss  Perks, 
Mrs.  Mitchell,  and  Mr.  A.  Grix. 

New    Competition 

No.   I 

Next  month  a  prize  (a  copy  of  the  Life  of  William  Denny, 
by  the  Rev.  A.  B.  Bruce,  D.D.)  will  be  given  for  the  best 
original  Missionary  Hymn.  The  hymn  must  consist  of  not 
more  than  five  verses  ;  the  verses  may  not  be  more  than  eight 
lines  each,  but  may  be  less,  according  to  the  composer's  taste. 

No.  2 

A  prize  (of  a  Newberry  Bible,  Pocket  Edition,  bound  in 
turkey  morocco)  will  be  offered  for  the  best  original  "Short 
Appreciation  of  the  Town  or  Neighbourhood  in  which  I  live  " 
(suggested  by  Mr.  P.  C.  Fitzgerald).  The  articles  may  not 
exceed  three  hundred  words  in  length. 

All  papers  much  reach  the  office  on  or  before  February  i, 
addressed  to  "  Anstice,"  Thic  British  Monthly  Office,  27, 
Paternoster  Row,  E.G. 

One  side  of  the  paper  only  may  be  written  on.  Competitors 
may  send  in  one  paper  only  in  each  competition,  but  may 
compete  in  both.  Name  and  address  must  be  on  each  paper, 
and  whether  Mr.,  Mrs.,  or  Miss. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

I  have  had  letters  from  several  correspondents  in  answer  to 
"A  Minister's"  inquiries  for  a  complete  set  of  The  British 
Monthly. 

Mrs.  T.  F.  has  the  whole  set  with  plates,  all  in  good  order, 
and  will  be  pleased  to  dispose  of  them  for  the  sum  named. 

The  Rev.  T.  W.  has  a  complete  set,  with  the  e.xception  of 
the  Dr.  Parker  number. 

The  Rev.  H.  A.  T.  has  a  complete  set  in  good  condition  to 
dispose  of. 

A.  B.  has  the  whole  set — Volumes  I.,  II.,  and  III.  bound  in 
publisher's  case  ;  Volume  IV.  not  yet  bound.  He  asks  ten 
shillings  each  for  the  bound  volumes,  and  six  shillings  and  six- 
pence for  Volume  IV.,  exclusive  of  postage,  of  course. 

Mrs.  S.  also  has  a  complete  set  up  to  December,  1904,  and 
is  willing  to  part  with  them. 

E.  F.  has  the  volumes  for  1903  and  1904  to  part  with 

The  names  and  addresses  of  any  or  all  of  these  corre- 
spondents shall  be  forwarded  to  "A  Minister"  on  hearing  from 
hiui. 

L.  L.  A. — The  beautiful  lines,  of  which  you  quote  two 
correctly,  appeared  in  the  Saturdiiy  Afai^agine.  Beyond  that,  I 
know  nothing  of  their  authorship.  This  is  the  rest  of  the  verse 
as  I  know  it : 

We  let  our  friends  pass  idly,  like  our  time. 

Till  they  are  lost,  .iml  then  we  see  our  crime! 

We  think  what  worth  in  them  might  have  been  known, 

What  duties  done,  wliat  kind  affection  shown  : 

Untimely  knowledge  !  bought  at  heavy  cost, 

When  what  we  might  have  belter  used  is  lost. 

Ende.wouk. — I  cannot  tell  you  how  many  enter  for  our 
competitions,  as  I  have  never  time  to  count  them  ;  but  of 
course  the  number  varies  with  the  character  or  popularity  of  the 
subject  set.  I  can  only  say  I  have  as  much  as  I  can  do  to  deal 
with  them  all.  Thank  you  for  your  kind  letter.  Your  paper  in 
No.  2  competition  began  excellently,  as  well  as  any  ;  but  it 
weakened  considerably  towards  the  middle  and  end.  The 
style  in  which  you  wrote  it  was  against  it ;  it  made  it  difficult  to 
continue  satisfactorily,  and  it  read  cluinsily  from  the  time  you 
reached  the  station. 

M.  D. — First  of  all  I  must  thank  you  for  your  pretty  cards 
and  the  verses,  and  all  your  kind  wishes  ;  and  secondly,  for 
your  hearty,  cheering  letters,  with  their  wealth  of  warm  feeling 
and  encouragement.  I  put  the  letters  last  only  because  there 
is  much  in  them  to  answer,  and  comment  upon.  I  value  them 
very  much.  By  your  own  feelings  on  receiving  your  unexpected 
Christmas  letter,  you  may  judge  of  those  of  a  weary  scribe, 
to  whom  affection  warmly  expressed  comes  as  a  refreshing 
pleasure.  In  answer  to  your  remark  on  Christmas,  I  suppose 
the  season  is  one  of  greater  and  more  unalloyed  bliss  to 
children  than  to  "grown-ups,"  yet  I  am  sure  I  look  forward  to 
it  as  eagerly,  and  enjoy  it  as  fully  when  it  comes,  as  ever  I  did  as 
a  child,  and  still  take  a  perfectly  child-like  joy  in  it,  which  I  pray  I 
may  never  lose.  Of  course,  one's  happiness  depends  to  a  large 
extent  on  one's  friends,  though  largely,  too,  on  the  spirit  in 
which  one  approaches  it  oneself  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  answer 
all  your  queries  here,  or  I  should  have  to  ask  the  editor  for 
more  space,  or  neglect  some  one  else  ;  but  I  must  thank  you  for 
your  hearty  good  wishes,  and  wish  you  happiness  and  health  in 
this  new  year.  I  was  very  pleased  and  interested  to  hear  about 
your  letter,  and  will  do  as  you  ask  when  I  get  an  opportunity, 
and  I  am  interested  also  in  what  you  say  about  the  competitions. 
I  always  like  to  get  my  readers'  opinions  ;  but  I  think  you  are 
mistaken  on  one  point.  We  had  an  original  Harvest  Hymn 
Competition  in  the  November  number,  and  an  original  Metrical 
Version  of  a  Psalm  in  the  number  before  that,  I  think.  As 
regaids  your  other  remark,  "  For  instance,  if  you  could 
remember  your  first  visit,  how  easy  it  would  be  to  write  about 
it,  if  it  were  worth  writing  about  at  all,"  I  assure  you  it  is  not 
so.  It  is  very  far  from  easy  to  write  of  it  as  it  can  and  should 
be  written  of,  giving  a  child's  impressions  and  feelings,  not 
from  the  point  of  view  of  the  "grown-up,"  but  from  the  child 
itself  ;  to  make  an  interesting  little  sketch  out  of  such  simple, 
usually  eventless  facts.  Herein  lies  the  art  of  the  writer  of 
simple,  homely  life — a  rare  and  difficult  art.  Please  never 
hesitate  to  express  your  opinion  frankly.  I  am  always  glad  to 
hear,  and  I  shall  expect  a  contribution  from  you- in  the 
Missionary  Hymn  Competition,  of  course. 
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Cadbury 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


COCOA 


■  III- Al.TII  ■  ^lys     ••  CADHfkVS  COCOA  U.ts  in  a  r.m.rUMc  <U'«rco  ilimo  iMlur^l  ib-iiirnt 
«tii<h  give  the  system  cmlur.inrf  .mil  har<lil.<xi<t.  bniidjinj  up  mii<^  tr  .ir<l  Uilily  » 
"  A  delicious  anil  wln<i)>liu<  U-vrraifo  for  inv-illil  niul  .ittikl<-  .illltB.' 
Civil.  SMRVU  E  tiA2i:rTI-. 

BEWARE    of  toc(wwlreate<I  with  atknli  of  other  (he»iir.ih 
'  '  —    t"  (five  a  fictitious  upi>carancn  nf  ^iri-nKih. 


THEREFORE 


Rev.  J.  G.  Greenhough's  New  Work. 

Crown  8vo,  cloth.     5/- 

The  Apostles  of 
our  Lord. 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Q.  QREENHOUOH,  M.A., 

BY  THE  SAME  AUTHOR. 

THE  CROSS  IN  MODERN  LIFE 

Third  Edition,  crown  8vo,  cloth.     6- 

"Mr.  Greenhough's  sermons  are  everywhere  readahle,  viRoruus, 
cultured,  and  suggestive,  whilst  the  temper  is  admirable.  '1  hey 
possess,  moreover,  two  qualities  that  are  prominent  ni  the  code  ol 
present-day  requirements— brevity  and  interest."— C/i/7>/i«/(. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


Rev.   SAMUEL  CHADWICK'S  NEW  BOOK. 

Crown  Svo,   cloth,   68. 

Humanity  and  God. 

By  the  Rev.  SAMUEL  CHADWICK 

(OF  LEEDS). 

*'The  lilte  is  appropriate,  not  only  bec-ause  it  is  the  subject  ol  the 
first  sermon,  but  also  because  in  every  sermon  the  preacher  either 
looks  at  man  in  the  light  of  God,  or  strives  to  show  that  in  the 
revelation  of  God  in  Christ  the  hope  of  humanity  centres.  .  .  .  The 
great  evangelical  themes  are  fully  expounded,  as  is  indicated  by  such 
titles  as  'Sin  and  Orace,'  'The  Incarnation,  and  its  Glorious  Purpose,' 
'The  Wav  of  the  Cross.'  Three  sermons,  entitled  respectively 
'Christ's  Vromise  of  the  Spirit,'  'The  Coming  of  the  Spirit,'  and 
'The  Spirit-filled  Life,' treat  with  great  force  and  freshness  a  subject 
on  which  plain,  practical  teaching  is  in  our  time  much  needed." — 
Mtthodisi  Recorder. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


NOW  COMPLETE. 

PARTS    ONE    TEN 

Dr.   JOSEPH    PARKER'S 

GREAT    WORK 

The  PULPIT  BIBLE 

May  now  be  obtained  at  all  Bookscllsrs'. 

PRICE  21'   EACH  PART. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  37,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 

30 

YEARS'  SUCCESS. 
THE  rxlVF^.s.^L  kkmedy  fob 

Coughs,  Golds, 

Asthma,  Bronchitis, 

Influenza,  Whooping- 

Cough,  Hoarseness,  &c. 

j^^   £ung  Tonic 

E  I^  A^<'  AUSOLUTE  NECE58ITT  TO  EVERYBODY.  3 

*y\ ^^ 

3  The  rnormou<  Succeti  w  Oirhr.Jt/e'a  Liinn  Tonic  nmld 
W   tiot  linit  keen   won,  mil  coflftnvr  la  inereate  nfttr 
^  30  y.an.  apnrt  fnmi  lU  grml  Intrlmie   merit  a* 
tUr  iiiwt  efleaeloan  remedij  enr  knoirn. 
B'-iinrc  nt  Suh^litHtex:    nuk  for 
•OWBRIDOB  ••  iih^H  hi-ulit  Luna  Tonic 
a:<l    TAKB   NO   OTHEK. 


W.  T.  OWBRrOGE,  Ltd.,  HulU 

bold  pverywhrrc  IB  bottlrt  at 
U  l|if.,  It.M..<f  W,«IM. 


Specialties   in   Art    Bedroom    Furniture. 


"THE    LINCOLN" 


Art 
Green 


WDOOEN  BED 

la    Hardwood,    French    Poliihcd. 
With  CombiaatioB  Wire  Bottom. 

Size  6  fi.  6  in.  l.y  3  ft.  22  6.     (.arriagc  I'aid. 

Tlie  Iwst  value  In  WOOD  BEDS  ever  ottered. 

Strong,  beautifully  finished. 
Can  be  had  stained  other  colours  If  desired. 

Photo  Pott  Frc*  OB  ApplicstioB. 

MSI.  S.  BROIVN  <&  SONS 

65,    QeorKe    Street,    EDINBURGH. 
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A.  G, — Thank  you  much  for  your  good  wishes  and  kind 
words,  I  am  pleased  you  hke  your  prizes  so  well. 

T.  B.  G. — I  will  mention  your  suggestion  for  a  future  number 
of  The  British  Monthi.v.    Thank  you  for  your  good  wishes. 

M.  L.  K. — It  is  quite  a  mistake  to  keep  aspidistras  in  hard^ 
dry  soil.  Their  roots  should  never  become  parched,  but  always 
be  kept  moist.  I  find  they  flourish  better  in  shady  corners, 
and  this  tends  to  produce  the  white  stripes,  which  are  supposed 
to  be  an  added  glory  to  them.  If  you  are  observant,  you  will 
see  that  out  of  the  hundreds  of  "villa  "  residences  which  boast 
an  aspidistra  as  surely  as  they  boast  a  window  to  stand  it  in, 
eighty  at  least  out  of  every  hundred  plants  drag  out  a  miserable 
existence  in  a  soil  so  dry  and  poor-looking  one  can  only  wonder 
how  any  green  thing  can  live  in  it  at  all.  It  is  no  wonder  they 
look  so  dejected  and  faded  and  undersized.  Generally  too, 
in  addition  to  being  deprived  of  water  and  nutriment,  they  are 
robbed  of  air,  for  dust  is  allowed  to  lie  so  thick  on  their  broad 
green  leaves  that  the  poor  things  are  suffocated.  Do  not  let 
your  plants  stand  in  a  draught  ;  none  can  survive  it.  Wash  the 
leaves  on  both  sides  once  a  week,  and  sponge  them  dry.  Do 
not  repot  often  ;  but  if  the  roots  are  coming  through  the  hole 
in  the  pot,  it  is  a  sign  the  plant  needs  it,  in  which  case  a  pot 
only  one  size  larger  should  be  used.  The  soil  should  be 
a  mixture  of  loam,  silver  sand,  and  mould. 

Simplex. — As  you  say,  almost  every  woman  says,  or  thinks, 
she  can  make  a  milk  pudding;  yet  nine  out  of  ten  make  it 
entirely  by  inspiration,  or,  in  other  words,  by  "  rule  of  thumb," 
that  destroyer  of  so  much  good  material ;  and,  when  the 
pudding  comes  to  table  and  has  to  be  cut  with  a  knife  or 
ladled  out  like  soup,  thinks  it  sufficient  compensation  to  the 
disappointed  partakers  to  say,  "  Oh  !  I'm  afraid  it's  a  little  too 
thick,"  or  "too  thin,"  as  the  case  may  be.  As  a  safe  rule 
to  follow,  use  two  ounces  of  rice  or  sago  to  a  pint  of  milk, 
and  be  sure  always  to  wash  the  grain  before  adding  the  milk 
or  sugar.  Sago  requires  to  be  washed  in  several  waters,  and, 
like  semolina,  should  be  boiled  soft  before  mixing  with  the  milk. 
Of  course  ground  rice,  or  cornflour,  or  powdery  grains  of  that 
sort  should  be  mixed  first  to  a  thin  paste  by  adding  cold  milk 
slowly  and  stirring  well. 

R.  L. — I  liked  your  paper  in  No.  i  Competition  very  much 


in  some  respects,  and  if  there  had  been  more  prizes  to  award, 
should  have  been  pleased  to  have  awarded  you  one.  In  No.  2 
you  failed  by  launching  into  a  description  of  the  beautiful 
country  round,  as  it  seems  to  your  eyes  now,  and  give 
scarcely  any  idea  of  the  events  and  memories  of  your  first  visit. 

C.  H. — Your  paper  in  No.  i  Competition  had  many  good 
points.  Please,  when  competing  again,  do  write  on  clean 
paper,  and  not  use  up  the  backs  of  printed  pages. 

J.  McD. —  In  one  respect  you  succeeded  where  many  failed: 
you  said  without  hesitation  that  you  loved  "  Uncle  Tom's 
Cabin"  above  all  other  books,  next  to  the  Bible.  Do  you  really 
think,  though,  that  no  finer  character  than  Uncle  Tom  was  ever 
portrayed  in  English  fiction  ?  It  is  always  interesting  to  hear 
a  fellow-reader's  opinion  on  books  and  their  characters,  but 
I  think  one  could  easily  name  twenty  or  thirty  who  would  take 
precedence  of  Uncle  Tom,  good  though  he  is. 

L.  G. — You  embraced  too  wide  a  field  ;  the  question  was  not 
"  Which  author's  works  would  you  choose  if  you  were  limited 
to  one  only,  in  addition  to  the  Bible?"  You  mention  three 
or  four  of  Shakespeare's  characters,  representing  as  many 
plays,  as  proofs  of  his  all-embracing  genius,  but  you  do  not 
give  the  impression  that  one  or  all  of  his  works  lies  near  your 
heart— only  that  they  would  give  you  a  more  unlimited  feast 
than  you  could  gain  by  confining  yourself  to  any  other 
author.  T'orgive  my  criticism  :  I  want  my  competitors  to 
excel. 

E.  P. — Thank  you  very  heartily  for  your  pretty  postcard, 
and  still  more  for  the  kind  thought  that  sent  it,  and  all  the  kind 
words  on  it. 

E.  N. — What  a  charming  idea  for  a  Christmas  card,  and  how 
kind  of  you  to  send  one  to  me  !  I  shall  value  it  very  much, 
both  for  the  kind  thought  and  the  beautiful  original  hymn. 

To  F.  H.,  the  Rev.  G.  W.  T.,  and  many  others  of  my  corre- 
spondents, I  send  hearty  thanks  for  all  their  kind  and  thoughtful 
good  wishes.  It  is  very  encouraging  and  heartening  to  feel 
I  number  so  many  kind  friends  amongst  my  correspondents. 

ANSTICE. 

"Anstice"  will  be  pleased  to  hear  from  correspondents, 
and  answer  any  questions  in  these  columns. 


The  Children's  Corner 


My  dear  Little  Friends, 

I  think  most  of  you  must  have  had  a  very  happy  Christ- 
mas, and  I  am  glad  to  print  some  letters  describing  the  day. 
De.\r  Aunt  Matty, 

I  am  writing  to  tell  you  what  a  very  happy  Christmas 
Day  I  had.  First,  in  the  morning,  my  sister  and  I  got  up 
and  found  our  stockings  quite  full.  I  had  a  doll,  an  orange, 
a  box  of  sweets,  a  picture-book,  and  a  little  elephant  which  goes 
by  clockwork  and  is  very  amusing.  Then  we  had  breakfast, 
and  went  to  church.  We  had  a  very  large  Christmas  dinner, 
of  plum  pudding  and  turkey,  and  after  that  my  cousins  came  in 
to  spend  the  afternoon  and  evening.  We  played  every  game 
we  could  think  of,  and  were  very  tired  when  we  at  last  said 
good-night  and  went  to  bed. 

I  will  not  say  more  now,  but,  with  best  wishes  for  the  New 
Year,  remain. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Bk.ssie  Sawyer. 
Here  is  another  letter  about  Christmas  : 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  think  I  shall  write  you  a  letter  about  Christmas. 
I  was  very  pleased  on  Christmas  morning  to  find  in  my 
pillow-case  (which  I  always  hang  up  instead  of  a  stocking, 
as  it  is  larger  and  holds  more)  a  stamp-album.  I  have  collected 
stamps  now  for  a  year,  and  only  had  a  small  stamp-book 
before.  This  is  really  a  beauty  — so  big,  and  with  all  the 
different  issues  marked.  1  spent  nearly  all  Christmas  afternoon 
in  sticking  them  in.  I  have  now  eight  hundred  stamps  nearly. 
I  am  using  up  all  my  paper,  so  I  will  stop  now.  With  love, 
Yours  affectionately, 

Tina  M.  Smith. 
Thank  you  for  your  letters,  Bessie  and  Tina.     I   was  very 
glad  to  get  them,  and  I  hope  you,  with  all  my  little  nephews 
and  nieces,  will  have  a  very  happy  New  Year. 


Archibald  James  sends  me  a  diamond  puzzle.  Who  can 
guess  it  ? 

Diamond  Puzzle 
My  centrals,  read  upwards,  give  the  name  of  a  well-known 
statesman. 

A  consonant. 
Warm. 

Christian  name  of  a  .Scottish  heroine. 
A  statesman. 
A  fruit. 

An  animal.  ' 

A  consonant. 
Allie  Walker  is  very  pleased  with  her  prize,  and  says  so  on 
a  pretty  picture  postcard  of  Elgin.     I  know  some  of  the  views 
quite  well,  Allie,  and  very  pretty  they  are. 

Caroline  Lloyd  has  just  won  the  prize  of  half  a  crown  oflfered 
in  her  school  magazine  for  the  best  poem  on  "  My  Favourite 
Animal."  She  sends  the  verses  to  me,  and  they  are  so  good 
that  I  give  them  here : 

My  I'onv 
I  love  my  little  pony ; 

I  ride  upon  his  back : 
We  ride  over  the  meadows 

And  do  not  lose  the  track. 
Sometimes  I  whisper  gently 

Into  my  pony's  ears : 
I  say,  *'Now  gallop,  Jocko," 

And  Jocko  quickly  hears. 
And  over  hill  and  valley. 

On  gaily,  then,  we  lly ; 
None  happier  than  Jocko, 

None  happier  than  I. 

Can  any  others  of  my  little  readers  write  verses  as  nicely, 
I  wonder?  AUNT  MATTY. 
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Flora's  Temptation 

The  birthdays  of  Flora  Hay  and  her  little  cousin  Mabel 
Jennings  fell  on  the  same  day.  This  year  Mabel  had  tome 
to  spend  a  week  with  Flora,  and  that  week  was  the  one  in  which 
they  had  their  joint  birthday,  February  the  twentieth. 

Flora  would  be  twelve,  Mabel  was  a  year  younger.  They 
were  both  bright  little  girls,  but  Flora  was  very  spoiled,  being 
the  only  child  ;  and  Mabel  was  one  of  a  very  large  family,  and 
had  fewer  presents  and  toys  than  her  cousin,  and  was  pleased 
with  any  gift,  however  small  it  might  be. 

The  night  before  the  birthday  the  two  little  girls  were  dis- 
cussing books.  They  were  both  great  readers,  but  Flora's 
bookshelves  were  very  well  filled.  Brightly  bound  annuals  and 
fairy  stories  with  gay  covers  weie  to  be  found  there.  Mabel 
was  always  reading  them,  for,  as  she  explained,  she  had  only 
such  a  very  few  books  at  home,  and  they  were  mostly  tattered 
and  torn. 

"  I  believe  Aunt  Jemima  has  sent  each  of  us  a  book  for  a 
Christmas  present,"  said  Flora  that  evening.  "  I  saw  two 
parcels  wrapped  up  in  mother's  bedroom,  one  addressed  to 
me  and  one  to  you.  I  think  they  were  books— they  looked  that 
shape.  I'm  not  supposed  to  have  seen  them,  but  1  couldn't 
help  looking,"  she  went  on,  with  twinkling  eyes. 

"  Oh  1  if  they  should  be  the  new  '  Sylvia '  book  !  "  said  Mabel. 
"  How  lovely  it  would  be !  " 

The  little  girls  were  reading  with  great  interest  a  series  of 
story-books  called  the  "  Sylvia"  books.  One  came  out  every 
year.  Flora  had  several  of  these  books,  and  Mabel  had 
read  them. 

"'Sylvia's  Girlhood,'  it's  to  be  called,"  said  Flora;  "but 
I'm  afraid  Aunt  Jemima  will  have  sent  us  dull  books.  She 
generally  sends  me  books  like  '  Fishes  in  the  Sea,'  that  I  don't 
enjoy  a  bit." 

"Well,  we  shall  see  to-morrow,"  said  Mabel  hopefully. 
****** 

Later  that  evening,  when  Mabel  lay  in  her  bed  almost 
asleep.  Flora  was  still  up.  She  had  been  reading  the  new 
number  of  Little  Folks  that  had  just  come  in.  Going  up  at 
last  to  her  room,  she  looked  in  at  her  mother's  bedroom  door. 
No  one  was  there.  The  two  books,  addressed  "  Miss  Hay" 
and  "  Miss  Jennings,'  lay  on  the  chest  of  drawers. 

"  I  must  just  see,"  she  whispered,  looking  fearfully  round. 
No  one  was  near,  so  she  undid  the  parcel  addressed  to  herself 
with  trembling  haste. 

Aunt  Jemima  had  sent  Flora  a  book  on  "Gardening" — a  very 
nice  book;  but  Floia  took  no  interest  in  her  garden,  so  she 
banged  the  present  down  in  disappointment. 

"  I'll  open  Mabel's.  I  expect  it's  every  bit  as  dull,"  she 
thought,  snatching  up  the  other  parcel. 

In  the  brown  paper  wrapping  lay  a  copy  of  "  .Sylvia's 
Girlhood,"  all  in  purple  and  silver. 

"  Oh,  what  a  shame  I  "  cried  F"lora  aloud. 

"Come  here  at  once.  Miss  Flora!"  called  the  maid  from  the 
next  room.     "  It's  very  late,  miss,  and  you  ought  to  be  in  bed." 

"  In  a  minute,"  said  Flora,  peeping  to  see  if  Aunt  Jemima 
had  written  their  names  in  the  books.  No.  "  I'll  change  them. 
I  must  have  the  '  Sylvia '  book.  Mabel  will  like  the  other  almost 
as  well,"  she  meditated. 

Poor  little  spoilt  Flora  I— she  had  always  had  her  own  way, 
and  she  could  not  bear  to  see  her  cousin  having  something 
nicer  than  herself. 

She  quickly  put  the  gardening  book  into  the  paper  addressed 
"  Miss  Jennings,"  and  slipped  the  "  Sylvia"  book  mto  the  paper 
labelled  "Miss  Hay." 

Then  she  went  to  bed,  but  not  to  sleep  very  well,  for  she 
dreamed  of  the  books  all  night. 

»  ♦  ♦  ♦  * 

"  Have  you  got  a  headache?"  Mabel  asked  Flora  the  next 
morning  as  they  met  at  breakfast.     "  You  look  so  tired." 

"Here  are  the  books  from  Aunt  Jemima,'  said  Mrs.  Hay, 
coming  in  that  minute. 

The  load  on  Flora's  conscience  was  too  heavy  to  be  borne 
any  longer.  She  resolved  to  put  things  straight,  and  to  do 
right.  She  had  been  very  miserable  ever  since  she  had 
changed  the  books. 

"  I  looked  at  them  last  night,  mother,"  she  said,  taknig  the 
parcels  and  beginning  to  undo  them  before  any  one  could 
notice  the  directions.  "Here,  Mab,  it's  the  'Sylvia'  book 
for  you." 

"  Oh,  how  lovely !  "  said  poor  little  Mabel.  She  had  never 
hoped  for  such  a  pleasure. 

"  Istft  it !  "  said  Flora,  feeling  suddenly  ever  so  happy  and 
relieved.  .    . 

"And  what  have  you  got,  Flo?  "asked  Mabel,  hftmg  her 
happy  little  face  up  from  the  volume  on  her  knee. 

"  Oh,  quite  a  nice  book  on  gardening ! "  answered  \  lora, 
smiling. 
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No  Breakfast  Table 
complete  without 

EPPS'S 

An   admirable  Food  of  the 
Finest  quality  and  flavour. 

COCOA 

The  Most  Nutritious 
and  Economical. 


Things  Worth  Noting 


Ml  IK  IN  Powder.— Realising  the  great  advantages  to 
consumers  of  absolutely  sterile  dry  milk,  the  West  .Surrey  Central 
Dairy  Company  has  installed  several  machines  in  their  dairies 
for  its  production  by  the  well-known  Just-Hatmakcr  process. 
A  few  words  as  to  the  process  and  the  simple  and  ingenious 
machine  will  interest  our  readers,  for  it  is  a  process  which 
promises  to  be  quite  revolutionary  in  the  dairying  industry. 
By  passing  fresh  liquid  milk  rapidly  over  the  highly  heated  rolls 
of  the  drying  machine,  it  is  almost  instantly  deprived  of  its 
water  without  in  any  way  injuring  the  nutritive  solids  which 
alone  make  milk  valuable  as  food.  Thus  liquid  milk  is  reduced 
to  a  dry  state  in  which  it  is  indefinitely  prcservable.  But  that 
is  not  all.  The  high  temperature  employed  in  the  drying 
process  completely  destroys  all  germs  in  the  milk,  and  milk  is 
thus  deprived  of  its  dangers  and  made  an  absolutely  safe  dry 
food.  Fresh  English  cows'  milk  is  reduced  to  a  dry,  sterile 
powder  in  less  than  .thirty  seconds.  To  bring  this  dry  milk 
back  to  liquid  milk,  it  is  only  necessary  to  add  hot  water  to  it  — 
seven  parts  by  weight  of  water  to  one  part  of  dry  milk.  Thus 
it  is  possible  to  have  perfectly  fresh  sterile  liquid  milk  from  the 
"  Cow  and  Gates  "  brand  of  dry  milk  at  a  moment's  notice.  Dry 
milk  is  very  economical  to  use,  for  it  never  goes  sour,  and  there  is 
no  waste.  The  West  Surrey  Central  Dairy  Co.  make  three  grades 
of  "Cow  and  Gates"  brand  dry  milk,  to  meet  different  needs 
and  tastes.  They  are  all  made  from  the  best,  pure,  fresh  English 
milk,  the  difference  in  them  bcin^-  in  the  quantity  of  butter  fat 
they  contain.  Dry  full-cream  milk,  which  is  made  by  drying 
the  richest  full-cream  liquid  milk,  contains  about  28  per  cent,  of 
butter  fat,  and  is  the  full  milk  without  its  water  ;  dry  half-cream 
milk  is  made  by  drying  milk  from  which  one-half  of  the  cream  has 
been  removed  ;  and  dry  skim  milk  is  produced  from  skim  milk. 
The  water  employed  should  be  hot  (about  160°  F.),  but  not  boiling. 
Put  the  necessary  quantity  of  dry  milk  into  a  glass  or  other 
receptacle,  and  then  add  a  small  quantity  of  the  hot  water  and 
stir  the  dry  nulk  into  a  thick,  uniform  cream.  Then  add  the 
rest  of  the  hot  water,  and  stir  for  a  few  seconds.  Made  up  in 
this  way,  the  dry  milk  will  dissolve  perfectly  and  remam  iit 
suspension.  Serve  hot  or  cold,  as  desired.  As  5  oi.  of  dry 
milk  are  obtained  by  drying  one  quart  of  rich  full-cream  liquid 
milk,  that  quantity  should  be  used  to  make  a  quart  of  liquid 
milk  of  normal  strength.  But  more  dry  milk  m.iy  be  used,  .ind 
the  reconstituted  liquid  milk  made  much  stronger  "  double  " 
milk,  or  milk  of  any  desired  degree  of  richness  may  be  made. 
By  making  up  the  milk  thick,  a  very  concentrated  and  nutritious 
liquid  is  pto<luced,  which  will  cause  a  more  rapid  gain  in  solid 
flesh  than  any  other  food.  ^  A  glassful  of  it  will  nuike  a  sub- 
stantial and  satisfying  luncheon  for  any  one.  The  milk  can  be 
procured  from  any  of  the  West  Surrey  Dairy  Co.'s  shops,  or  a 
10  lb.  tin  (equivalent  to  32  quarts  of  liquid  milk)  will  be  sent 
carriage  paid  to  any  address  in  Great  Britain  from  the  Com- 
pany's central  depot  at  Guildford  at  a  cost  of  loit.  6</.  for  the 
"full  cream,'  %s.  btt.  for  "half  crcatn,"  and  4».  6</.  for 
"  s  cparated." 
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NORMAN  DUNCAN'S 
NEW  NOVEL. 

ILLUSTRATED,     g^. 

Doctor 
Luke. 


BY 

NORMAN    DUNCAN, 

Author  ot  "  The  Way  ot  the  Sea." 

"  '  Dr.  Luke'  is,  in  every  respect,  an  exceptional  book, 
full  of  power  and  full  of  pathos.  .  .  .  '  Doctor  Luke '  is 
not  unworthy  of  the  pen  that  wrote  '  The  Way  of  the  Sea,' 
and  we  can  give  the  book  no  higher  praise."— iA^//)' 
Telegraph. 

"'Doctor  Luke'  is  the  work  of  a  great  writer,  who 
borrows  not  even  a  sunbeam  or  a  shadow  froin  other 
men's  store.  .  .  .  This  is  new,  clean,  original  work,  fresh 
as  the  first  winter's  snow  on  the  harbour  hills.  Mr. 
Norman  Duncan's  story  deserves  a  very  cordial  welcome 
from  the  public." — Britisli   Weekly. 

"The  book  deserves  to  rank  very  high  among  its  kind." 
Slandard. 


HODDEK  &  STOUGHTO.V,  =7,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.G. 


RALPH    CONNOR'S 
NEW  NOVEL. 

6s. 

The 
Prospector. 

BY 

RALPH    CONNOR, 

Author  of  "  The  Sky  Pilot,"  etc. 
"  The  interest  of  the  book  is  positively  engrossing,  and 
is  altogether  healthy  ;  the  development  of  the  incidents 
is  natural  and  congruous  ;  and  the  story  breathes  the 
very  spirit  of  all  that  is  human  and  strong.  Every  one 
of  the  characters  is  of  real  flesh  and  blood,  they  are  drawn 
with  the  sureness  of  outline  which  comes  of  knowledge 
and  sympathy,  and  are  as  real  as  the  men  and  women 
with  whom  we  speak  day  by  day.  .  .  .  Tiie  book  is  alive 
with  fascination,  its  tone  is  elevated,  its  teaching  whole- 
some and  good." — Metlic>dist  Recorder. 

"'The  Prospector'  is  not  a  book  that  can  be  read 
and  forgotten.  It  gets  at  the  memory  and  touches  the 
heart,  and  so  its  influence  for  good  is  certain  to  be  great 
and  abiding." — I'lundee  Advertiser. 

HODDER  &  STOUGHFON,  37,  Paternoster  Ron-,  London,.  E.C. 
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CADBURY'8 


ABSOLUTELY  PURE 


COCOA 


HEALTH  "  says  :   "  CADBURY'S  COCOA  has  in  a  remarkable  degree  those  natural 
elements  or  sustenance  which  give  the  system  endurance  and  hardihood, 
building  up  muscle  and  bodily  vigour." 


BE)  W^ARE    of  cocoas  treated  with  alkali  or  other  chemicals 
•^-^«^^B~—     to  give  a  fictitious  appearance  of  strength. 


THEREFORE     BEST 


30 
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lOKrWgc 

^^^  lyngTbmc 
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THE 

Evangelistic  Note. 

By  W.   J.    DAWSON, 

Author  of  "The  Threshold  of  Manhood,"  etc. 

This  book  is  in  the  nature  of  a  manifesto  on  Evan- 
gelism. Mr.  Dawson  relates  in  it  his  own  spiritual 
experiences,  the  growth  in  his  own  mind  of  new  con- 
victions leading  to  a  complete  alteration  in  the  spirit 
of  his  ministry,  his  efforts  during  the  past  year  to 
carry  out  evangelistic  ideals  in  his  own  church,  and 
the  course  of  events  culminating  in  his  remarkable 
mission  held  in  Plymouth  Church,  Brooklyn. 

The  volume  contains  all  the  evangelistic  addresses 
delivered  in  Plymouth  Church,  together  with  a  sermon 
preached  before  Yale  University,  and  other  matter. 

The  book  should  be  of  special  interest  in  view  of 
the  revival  of  spiritual  life  in  England,  and  of  the  fact 
that  Mr.  Dawson  is  now  entering  on  a  great  evan- 
gelistic campaign  in  America,  in  the  course  of  which 
he  will  traverse  the  entire  continent. 
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Illustrated  Notes 

TAe  next  number  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be 
published  on  March  20,  and  should  be  on  sale  at  all 
Netvsagenti  and  Booksellers'  on  that  date.  The  Publishers 
will  be  greatly  obliged  if  readers  who  have  any  difficulty 
in  securing  copies  of  The  British  Monthly  will  be  good 
enough  to  communicate  with  them. 


THE  April  number  of  The  British  Monthly  and 
succeeding  issues  will  be  printed  in  a  more  handy 
form.  Many  subscribers  have  desired  to  have  the  parts  in 
a  shape  convenient  for  binding  and  preservation.  It  will 
contain  an  elaborate  illustrated  monograph  on  the  Rev. 
J.  H.  Jowett,  M.A.,  of  Birmingham. 

Dr.  Diggle,  the  new  Bishop  of  Carlisle,  has  always 
shown  the  most  friendly  feeling  towards  Nonconform- 
ists. As  Archdeacon  of  Birmingham  he  was  exceedingly 
popular  with  those  who  do  not  belong  to  the  Anglican 
communion,  and  one  of  his  last  acts  before  leaving  the 
capital  of  the 
Midlands  was 
to  send  a  cor- 
dial letter  to 
the  Rev.  J.  H. 
Jowett,  of 
Carrs  Lane 
Chapel.  Dr. 
Diggle's  keen 
interest  in  Non- 
con  formists 
and  their  work 
may  perhaps  to 
some  extent  be 
explained  by 
the  fact  that 
the  blood  of  the 
Dissenter  flows 
in  his  veins. 
His  parents  be- 
longed to  the 
Methodist  New 
Conne  x  i  o  n, 
and  he  himself 
was  baptised  in 
one  of  the 
chapels  of  that 
body,  and 
a  tte  n  ded  a 
Methodist  Sun- 
day school. 


k^ 


Nkxi  to  the  Torrey  Misnion,  the  most  intercMing 
religious  event  of  February  has  Ijccn  the  opening  of  the 
London  Missionary  Society's  premises  at  the  corner  of  New 
Bridge  Street  and  Tudor  Street.  A  feature  of  the  first 
meeting  was  the  striking  s|)eech  of  the  Chairman  of  the 
Directors,  the  Rev.  W.  S.  Houghton,  of  Birmingham.  In 
the  fewest  possible  words,  but  with  many  picturesque 
illustrations  and  happy,  arresting  phrases  Mr.  HoughtoD 
traced  the  movements  of  the  Ixtndon  Missionary  Society 
from  its  small  beginnings  to  its  present  stately  home. 
"  A  hundred  years  ago,"  he  said,  "  missionary  societies 
were  coming  out  like  stars  on  a  dark  night.  Now  there  are 
many  large  and  flourishing  missionary  organisations,  but 
there  is  room  for  all  and  work  for  all.  When  Robert 
Morrison  was  sent  out  to  China,  missions  were  a  splendid 
experiment ;  now  they  are  a  magnificent  fact.  Our  fathers 
had  their  Morrison,  but  we  h.ive  our  Griffith  John,  who  is 
completing  fifty  years  of  service  in  China.  He  asks  no 
reward  for  all  this  work  except  that  we  should  provide  him 
with  adequate  buildings."  Mr.  Houghton  closed  with  two 
lines  of  poetry — 

We  bale  not  one  jot  of  heart  or  hope, 

But  steer  right  onward. 

A  very  successful  speech  was  that  of  Mr.  A.  H.  Baynes, 
Secretary  of  the  Baptist  Missionary  Society.     Mr.  Baynes 

has  lately  been 
travelling  in 
Italy,  and,  al- 
though the 
weather  at 
Florence  was 
extremely  cold, 
the  Arno  being 
frozen  over,  he 
has  come  home 
decidedly  im- 
proved in 
health.  He 
quoted  an  ex- 
tract from  a 
paper  which 
suggested  that 
missions  were 
decaying.  One 
writer  said  that 
thoughtful  stu- 
dents' viewing 
the  condition 
of  modem  cul- 
ture, had  ar- 
rived at  the 
conclusion  that 
the  wisest 
course  is  to 
leave  the  people 
of  distant  lands 
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to  the  enjoyment  of  their  own  religion.  The  early  novelty  of 
missions  has  died  out.  "  Does  it  look  like  that  ?  "  said 
Mr.  Baynes  ;  "  and  what  has  novelty  to  do  with  it  ?  We  have 
to  obey  our  Lord's  plain  command.  Why  is  it,  to  use  a 
homely  illustration,  that  when,  at  the  close  of  the  long  day,  I 
return  from  the  somewhat  dreary  surroundings  of  Furnival 
Street  and  cross  the  threshold  of  an  obscure  house,  my  heart 
leaps  up  as  I  gather  my  dear  ones  around  me  ?  Are  their  faces 
novel?  Where  the  treasure  is,  there  will  the  heart  be  also.  God 
has  committed  into  our  hands  this  blessed  message  of  recon- 
ciliation. He  has  made  us  fellow-workers  with  His  Son  in  the 
redemption  of  the  world.  If  it  is  true  that  for  the  Christian 
opportunity  means  responsibility,  then  what  a  weight  of 
responsibility  rests    upon   us  !     Empires  that  for  centuries 


"WESTWOOD,"   BEULAH    HILL,    UPPER   NUKWOUU 

The  home  of  the  late  C.  H.  Spurgeon  has  been  purchased  by  Mr.  Ross,  an  intimate  friend  of  the  great  Baptist  preacher 
anda  liberal  supporter  of  the  Stockwell  Orphanage.  The  price  paid  is  reported  to  have  been  .ts,50o.  Our  picture  is  from  the 
"Life  of  C.  H.  Spurgeon,"  by  Charles  Ray,  and  is  reproduced  by  kind  permission  of  the  publishers,  Messis.  Passmore  & 
Alabaster. 


have  been  closed  are  to-day  wide  open,  calling  us  to  take 
possession  of  the  very  citadel  of  Satan's  kingdom." 

The  Rev.  George  Cousins  read,  on  February  7,  a  thought- 
ful paper  on  the  possible  changes  of  policy  which  may  be 
required.  He  mentioned  that  missionaries,  and  especially 
native  churches,  have  often  a  great  dislike  to  alterations. 
Mr.  Cousins  said  that  the  time  had  come  when  the  London 
Missionary  Society  must  recognise  the  limitations  of  its  re- 
serves, alike  in  men  and  means.  It  cannot  possibly  occupy 
every  country  and  every  province.  This  is  a  truism,  but  in 
speaking  at  home  and  in  the  mission-field  it  is  too  often 
forgotten.  Mr.  Cousins  desires  that  greater  stress  should 
be  laid  on  the  training  work  of  pastors,  evangelists,  and 
medical  assistants.  He  also  thinks  it  important  that  a 
sound  Christian  education  should  be  secured  for  the 
children  of  converts.  It  is  right  that  the  young  people 
of  heathen  families  should  receive  instruction,  but  those 
from  Christian  homes  should  have  special  preference  and 
advantage.  Mr.  Cousins  asked  that  the  comity  of  missions 
should  be  developed  wherever  possible.  This  is  one  of 
the  most  hopeful  features  of  the  times. 

A  question  which  was  much  discussed  at  the  meetings 
was  the  policy  of  sending  out  more  deputations  to  the 
mission-field.  It  was  admitted  that  a  certain  section  of 
the  Society's  supporters  grudge  the  money  necessary  for 
frequent  deputations.  The  general  feeling,  however,  was 
that  such  expense  was  amply  repaid,  as  the  visitors  return 
with  the  best  first-hand  information  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Directors,  while  their  fascinating  narratives  revive 
interest  among  the  general  public.  One  of  tlie  best 
speakers  at  the  meetings  was  the  Rev.  W.  Bolton,  M.A., 
one  of  the  recent  deputation  to  China.  Mr.  Harwood 
mentioned  that  at  committee  meetings  it  was  most  helpful 
to  have  the  opinion  of  such  a  man  as  Mr.  Crosfield  or 
Mr.  Wardlaw  Thompson,  who  could  speak  from  personal 
knowledge  of  the  requirements  of  the  different  stations. 

For  several  years  the  Rev.  J.  Hudson  Taylor,  founder 
of  the  China  Inland  Mission, 
has  been  recuperating  his 
shattered  health  in  a  Swiss 
retreat.  Quite  recently  a 
marked  improvement  in  his 
physical  state  has  taken  place, 
so  much  so  that  this  aged  and 
devoted  missionary  has  once 
more  left  our  shores  for  China, 
the  land  which  he  first  entered 
fifty-one  years  ago  as  a  medi- 
cal missionary.  Mr.  Hudson 
Taylor  is  travelling  by  way  of 
America,  and  is  accompanied 
by  his  son  Dr.  Howard  Taylor 
and  Mrs.  Howard  Taylor 
{?iee  Geraldine  Guinness). 
Such  enthusiasm  for  the  cause 
of  missions  is  truly  sublime, 
and  Mr.  Hudson  Taylor's 
many  friends  will  wish  him 
a     prosperous     voyage    and 
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happy  days  not  a  few  when  he  reaches 
the  land  he  so  dearly  loves. 

The  Sultan  ok  Turkey  has  linked 
himself  to  Presbyterianism  by  honour- 
ing Mr.  W.  Watson  Rutherford,  M.l'., 
ex-l.ord  Mayor  of  Liverpool,  with  the 
decoration  of  the  Imperial  Order  of 
the  Medjidie.  Mr.  Rutherford  has  for 
many  years  been  a  member  of  Sefton 
Park  Presbyterian  Church,  Liverpool, 
of  which  the  Rev.  Dr.  Watson  ("  Ian 
Maclaren")  is  minister.  Abdul  Hamid 
was  particularly  impressed  with  the  fair 
and  impartial  manner  in  which  Mr. 
Rutherford,  when  Lord  Mayor  of 
Liverpool  in  1903,  presided  over  a 
town's  meeting,  held  at  the  Liverpool 
Town  Hall,  in  connection  with  the 
Balkan  disturbance.  Having  perused  a  verbatim  copy  of 
the  whole  proceedings  of  the  meeting,  which  was  trans- 
lated into  Turkish,  His  Majesty  has  recognised  the  ser- 
vices of  the  ex-Lord  Mayor  in  this  way.  Mr.  Rutherford 
may  take  it  for  granted  that  he  is  the  first  Nonconformist 
who  has  ever  received  a  decoration  from  the  Sukan  of  Tur- 
key. We  give  his  portrait,  as  we  gave  that  of  the  present 
Lord  Mayor  of  Liverpool  (who  is  also  a  member  of  Dr. 
Watson's  congregation)  last  month. 


Whitefield's  Institute,  which  was  presented  by  Mr. 
W.  H.  Brown  at  a  cost  of  ;£'ii,ooo,  was  opened  in  the 
last  week  of  January  by  the  Right  Hon.  Lord  Justice 
Cozens-Hardy.  Ministers  and  distinguished  laymen  from 
all  the  Churches  attended  the  various  meetings.  Amongst 
the  ablest  speeches  made  during   the  day  were  those  of 


Photo  by  Broivn,  Barnes  &*  Beli,  I.iverpooi 
MR.  W.  WATSON  RUTHERFORD,  M.P. 
Who  ha.s  been  honDured  by  the  Sultan  of  Turkey 


Mr.  F.  Carruthcr*  Gould  ("  F.  C  O. 
of  the  Wtstminsltr  Gau//*")anA  Mr. 
Augustine  Hiirell.  The  event  of  the 
opening  was  the  announcement  ihat, 
owing  to  the  generous  gift  of  jC4,ooo 
from  Mrs.  Rylands  and  j{[i,ooo  from 
Mr.  John  Carter,  Chairman  of  the 
London  Congregational  Union,  the 
heavy  burden  of  debt  had  been  rolled 
away  from  the  mission..  The  Institute 
is  a  beautiful  building,  simply  and 
yet  cosily  furnished.  It  is  intended  to 
provide  homelike  surroundings  for  the 
young  people  of  the  great  business 
houses  near  the  Tottenham  Court 
Road.  The  good  wishes  of  the 
United  Free  Church  of  Scotland 
were  brought  by  the  Rev.  Hugh 
Black,  who  preached  a  characteristic- 
dramatic   .sermon. 


ally    eloquent   and 

Pathetic  indeed  is  the  premature  close  of  a  life  rich 
in  promise,  especially  when,  as  in  the  case  of  the  Rev. 
Arthur  Moorhouse,  M.A.,  B.D.,  it  is  spiritual  and  intellec- 
tual promise  !  One  of  the  most  brilliant  young  men  in  the 
Wesleyan  ministry,  Mr.  Moorhouse  only  entered  upon  his 
duties  as  Tutor  in  Old  Testament  I^anguages  and  Literature 
and  Philosophy  at  Didsbury  College  in  September,  1903. 
Short  though  his  time  was,  it  was  sufficiently  long  to  bring 
out  the  full  measure  of  his  attainments  and  to  establish  his 
reputation  as  a  cultured,  fervent,  and  evangelical  preacher. 
He  exemplified  in  himself  the  truth  that  scholarship  and 
Gospel  preaching  are  not  opposed  to  each  other. 

Bom  at  Hollingreave,  near  Holmforth,  in  1865,  Mr. 
Moorhouse  was  brought  up  in  a   Methodist  atmosphere 
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Originally  intending  to  become  a  schoolmaster,  he  was 
trained  with  that  object  by  Dr.  Macnamara,  M.P.  He, 
however,  found  greater  attractions  in  the  ministry,  and  in 
1888  he  began  five  years  of  study  at  Headingley  College. 
There  he  took  his  B.D.  Degree,  two  years  after  taking 
his  M.A.  at  St.  Andrews.  Circuit  work  did  not  claim 
him  long.  After  very  successful  labour  at  Lincoln,  Syden- 
ham, Harrogate,  and  Eccles — all  centres,  it  will  be  noted, 
of  large  populations — he  went  to  Didsbury,  and  there,  as 
has  been  already  indicated,  his  brilliance  marked  him  out 
as  a  man  with  whom  Methodism  would  have  to  reckon  in 
the  future.     His  intellectual  gifts  and  his  noble  Christian 
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character  captivated  the  hearts  of  the  students,  and  there 
was  no  more  popular  man  within  the  walls  of  Didsbury 
College.  Outside,  his  worth  as  a  preacher  was  well  known. 
At  the  Tuesday  noon  services  in  the  Central  Hall,  iVIan- 
chester,  he  was  a  particular  favourite,  always  securing 
splendid  audiences.  One  of  the  best  addresses  in  the 
series  on  "Is  Christianity  True?"  was  delivered  by  Mr. 
Moorhouse.  Death  has  dealt  rather  heavy  blows  at 
Didsbury  College  of  late,  as  Dr.  James  Moulton  pointed 
out,  in  a  choice  address  at  Mr.  Moorhouse's  funeral. 
During  the  last  six  months  its  ex-Governor  (Dr.  Randies), 
one  of  its  oldest  students,  and  its  youngest  student,  and 
now  its  latest  tutor,  have  all  passed  away. 


The  Rev.  Thomas  Yates  has  begun  his  work  at 
Kensington  Chapel  under  the  happiest  auspices.  At  his 
recognition  meeting  on  February  1  there  was  a  very  large 
and  enthusiastic  gathering,  presided  over  by  Mr.  Edward 
Spicer,  J.P.,  and  the  speakers  included  the  Rev.  C.  Silvester 
Home,  the  Rev.  C.  Ensor  Walters,  the  Rev.  J.  A.  Mitchell 
(secretary  of  the  Congregational  Union),  the  Rev.  C.  Anderson 
Scott,  and  the  Secretary  of  the  Church,  Mr.  Gurney  Salter. 
Cordial  messages  were  sent  from  Norwood  Church,  Liver- 
pool, notably  a  telegram  conveying  the  good  wishes  of  a 
thousand  men  of  the  P.S.  A.  Brotherhood  to  their  President. 
In  his  speech  at  the  close,  Mr.  Yates  expressed  his  regret 

that  Dr.  Guinness  Rogers,  who 
was  to  have  spoken,  was  not 
able  to  attend  the  meeting. 
"But,"  he  remarked,  "Paul 
has  been  very  kind  to  Timothy, 
and  has  sent  him  a  letter." 
Referring  to  Mr.  Home's  de- 
scription of  himself  as  "  a  relic 
of  the  past,"  Mr.  Yates  said  his 
removal  to  Whitefield's  would 
never  make  him  a  back  number 
at  Kensington.  The  new  pas- 
tor's message  to  the  church 
was  very  aptly  illustrated  by 
the  story  of  Michael  Angelo's 
visit  to  the  studio  of  a  brother- 
sculptor  to  inspect  the  recently, 
finished  statue  of  a  man  poised 
as  if  ready  to  run.  The  visitor 
looked  at  it  in  silence  for  a 
moment,  and  then  whispered, 
■'  Now — now  march  !  "  "  Every 
part  of  this  church  looks  as  if 
it  were  meant  to  move,"  de- 
clared Mr.  Yates  ;  and  then  he 
leaned  forward  and  added, 
"Now — now,  Kensington, 
march  !  " 

The  religious,  social,  and 
particularly  the  educational  life 
of  Glasgow  is  much  the  poorer 
by  the  death  of  Sir  John  Neil- 
son  Cuthbertson.  It  is  men 
of  Sir  John's  type  who  are  the 
very  salt  of  a  municipality — 
men  of  character,  of  culture 
of  insight,  and  of  social  standing.  He  had  long  life, 
robust  health,  and  means,  and  he  used  them  unstintingly  in 
promoting  the  welfare  of  the  city  which  gave  him  birth 
and  with  which  the  fortunes  of  his  family  for  several 
generations  had  been  linked.  That  the  young  are  the 
hope  of  the  future  is  an  axiomatic  truth,  but  for  Sir  John 
it  seems  to  have  had  a  deeper  meaning  than  for  most  of  us. 
At  all  events,  he  was  continually  pressing  home  its  signifi- 
cance by  precept  and  exainple.  For  over  fifty  years  he  gave 
of  his  best  for  the  religious  and  secular  education  of  the 
young.  He  may  be  said  to  have  been  an  expert  in  Sunday- 
sciiool  work,  for  he  taught  for  upwards  of  half  a  century,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  death  was  probably  the  oldest  religious 
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instructor  of  the  young  in  Glasgow.  As  for  his  work  in 
connection  with  secular  education,  it  was  known  ail  over 
Scotland.  His  twenty-five  years'  labours  on  the  Glasgow 
School  Board  gave  him  a  grasp  of  the  subject  such  as  few 
possessed.  A  magisterial  importance  attached  to  his 
opinions  on  educational  matters,  and  he  would  be  a  daring 
Government  official  who  would  run  counter  to  them  without 
very  mature  consideration.  His  School  Board  work  was 
onerous  to  a  degree,  but  he  still  found  time  to  identify 
himself  with  social  and  philanthropic  work.  Sir  John  was 
a  loyal  member  of  the  Church  of  Scotland,  and  was  among 
the  most  deeply  respected  laymen  in  the  General  Assembly, 
in  whose  deliberations  he  took  an  active  part.  He  received 
the  honour  of  Knighthood  in  the  year  of  Queen  Victoria's 
Jubilee. 

Eighty-six,  and   still   Dean  of  St.   Paul's  Cathedral ! 
This  is  the  remarkable  record  of  Dr.  Gregory,  who  has  just 
entered  upon  his  eighty-seventh  year.     Considering  his  years, 
the  venerable  Dean  shows   marvellous   activity.     He   still 
manages  to  keep  a  sharp  eye  on  the  thousand  and  one 
points   connected   with   the   huge   fabric   for   which  he  is 
responsible  to  the  nation,  and  with  unfailing  regularity  the 
old  man  with  his  long  white  locks  and  bent  figure  is  to  be 
seen    in   his   accustomed   place   under   the   organ   on  the 
right-hand  side  of  the  choir.     He  has  been  a  clergyman 
for  the  long  period  of  sixty-two  years,  and  it  may  still  be 
said  of  this  grand  old  man  of  the  Church  of  England  that 
his  eye  is  not  dim  nor  his  natural  force  abated.      Since 
1868  he  has  been  connected  with  St.  Paul's,  formerly  as 
Canon,  and  subsequently,  on  the  death  of  the  great  and 
revered  Dr.   Church  in    1890,   as  Dean.     Dean  Gregory's 
recollections  of  the  Cathedral  therefore  go  back  to  a  time 
prior  to  that  brilliant  epoch  in  its  history  which  began  with 
Lightfoot  and  Liddon  and  closed  with  Church.     Though 
the  vast  improvement  scheme  which  has  modernised  St. 
Paul's,  so  to  speak,  and,  on  its  decorative  side,  has  given 
us   that   resplendent    interior   which    begets    wonder    and 
admiration  in  all   who  behold  it,  was  begun  in  Church's 
time,  the  larger  part  of  it  has  been  carried  out  under  his 
successor.      Dean    Gregory    has    done    a    great    deal   to 
popularise  the  Cathedral  and  its  services,  and  the  crowds 
which  attend  them  is  convincing  evidence  that  his  labours 
have  not  been  in  vain. 

Much  interest  has  been  aroused  in  Baptist  circles  by 
the  return  after  nine  years'  absence  from  England  of  Dr. 
Timothy  Richard.  It  is  some  thirty-five  years  since 
Dr.  Richard  first  went  out  to  China,  and  it  is  safe  to  say 
that  no  one  knows  the  missionary  problem  in  that  country 
better  than  he.  Added  to  ripe  experience  and  missionary 
fervour.  Dr.  Richard  possesses  a  cool,  calculating,  and 
far-seeing  intelligence,  and  the  statesmen  at  Pekin  fully 
appreciate  his  value.  At  the  close  of  the  Boxer  troubles, 
he  was  called  into  counsel  by  the  Government,  and  he  has 
in  many  other  ways  rendered  service  in  solving  the  political 
and  social  problems  of  China.  Dr.  Richard  feels  that 
the  war  has  opened  up  new  opportunities  which  the 
missionary  societies  must  be  prepared  to  seize.  In  his 
view  it  is  all-important  now  that  the  best  new  literature 
of  Christian  lands  should  be  available  for  the  students  01 
China,  and  one  of  the  purposes  of  his  present  visit  is  to 
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persuade  every  missionary  society  to  select  three  or  four 
of  its  best  men  for  disseminating  Christian  knowledge 
among  the  educated  classes  of  the  country.  Dr.  Richard 
says  a  general  impression  is  gaining  ground  that  Japanese 
civilisation  is  better  for  China  than  that  of  Christendom, 
and  he  fears  the  invasion  of  another  army  of  missionaries 
who  will  look  eastward  rather  than  westward  for  inspiration. 
If  the  Christian  missionaries  cannot  cope  with  their  efforts, 
the  new  China,  he  believes,  will  not  be  a  Christian  China. 
Dr.  Richard  will  spend  five  months  in  England. 
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,The  Highland  capital  has 
been  doing  honour  to  its  vener- 
able citizen,  Mr.  Alexander 
MacPhail,  who  completed  his 
hundreth  year  on  February 
7.  Born  at  Auldearn  in 
the  midst  of  Napoleonic 
alarms,  he  migrated  in  early 
manhood  to  Inverness,  where 
for  the  better  part  of  half  a 
century  he  has  ministered  as 
lay  chaplain  to  the  inmates  of 
the  Poorhouse.  That  duty  he 
still  fulfils  every  Sunday.  His 
homely.  Scriptural  addresses 
are  immensely  popular,  and,  re- 
inforced by  the  genial  godli- 
ness of  his  "  walk  and  conver- 
sation," have  been  a  means  of 
grace  to  many.  He  is  a 
devoted  elder  in  the  West 
Parish  Church.  His  freedom 
from  bodily  ailments  is  re- 
markable. Scarcely  a  fair  day 
passes  but  he  enjoys  his  after- 
noon stroll  by  the  river.  In 
his   ninety-ninth    year    he   had 

the  misfortune  to  fall  down  a  steep  stair,  but  suffered  only 
a  slight  bruise  or  two,  from  the  effects  of  which  he  speedily 
recovered.  As  public  speeches  and  gifts  have  testified 
within  the  last  few  weeks,  nobody  is  held  in  higher  esteem 
for  his  work's  sake  and  his  own  than  this  good  friend  of 
the  poor,  who  is  surely  a  unique  instance  of  a  centenarian 
in  harness. 
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In  the  Calvinistic  Methodist 
Sunday  School  at  Talybont,  a 
prettily  situated  village  in  North 
Cardiganshire,  there  is  a  class 
which,  in  respect  of  its  vener- 
able members,  must  surely 
hold  a  unique  position.  A 
glance  at  the  photograph,  which 
we  have  pleasure  in  reproduc- 
ing, will  perhaps  bring  home 
the  truth  of  the  assertion.  All 
the  members  of  the  class  are 
still  alive,  but  the  teacher  has 
passed  away  quite  recently. 
He  was  born  in  1810,  and 
followed  farming  pursuits. 
Though  he  lived  several  miles 
away,  he  invariably  attended 
all  Church  services  on  Sundays 
and  weekdays.  He  possessed 
a  wonderful  store  of  Scripture 
knowledge,  which  he  used  to 
good  advantage  in  connection 
with  his  Sunday-school  class. 
As  for  the  lady  members,  their 
healthy,  intelligent  faces  be- 
speak much  in  their  favour. 
Mrs.  Ann  Williams  is  now  in  her  ninety-third  year,  Mrs. 
Morgan  is  52,  Mrs.  Evans  85,  Mrs.  Jones  82,  and  Mrs. 
Rebecca  Jones  80.  The  combined  ages  of  the  members  ot 
this  remarkable  class  total  432  years.  The  home  of  No.  5 
(Mrs.  Jones)  is  known  far  and  wide  in  Wales  as  the 
calling-  and  resting  place  for  ministers  on  their  itinerant 
preaching-journeys. 
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Who  is  on   the  Lord's  Side?" 


BY  THE  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  B.A. 

r/it'/i  Afoses  stood  in  the  gate  of  the  camp,  and  said,  Wlw  is  on  the  Lord's  siile  f  let  him  (oine  unto  mt.~V.%nt>.  xiOM.  26. 


IN  the  last  verse  of  the  previous  chapter  we  are  told  that 
God  communed  with  Moses.     You  cannot  think  that 
God  spoke  in  one  long-drawn-out  monologue.     Communion 
means  an  interlocutor,  and  it  must  be  that  Moses  took  his 
part  in  the  long  and  deep  conversation,  and  therefore  we 
can  imagine  how,  as  Ciod  slowly  led  his  thought  through 
the  tabernacle  and  the  vestments  and  the  priesthood,  which 
are  described  in  the  previous  chapters,  Moses  was  constantly 
interpolating  his  question  and  remark.     For  instance,  may 
we  not  imagine  a  colloquy  like  this  ?    "  Why,  Great  God,  do 
the  cherubim  on  the  Ark  bend  with  their  faces  downwards 
towards  it?  "     The  reply  :  "  Because  God  has  made  angels 
desire  to  look  into  the  mysteries  which  are  symbolised  in 
the  Redemption."     "  And  why  does  the  golden  lid  exactly 
cover  the  box  ?  "     Answer  :  "  Because  the  obedience  of  My 
Son  in  His  human  life  will  exactly  meet  the  requirements 
of  My  law."     "  And  why  does  this  heavy  veil  hang  between 
the  Most  Holy  and  the  Holy  Place  ?  "    Answer:  "  Because 
man  as  yet  cannot  look  into  or  enter  into  the  mystery  of 
close  fellowship  with  Me ;  but  when  My  Son  shall  die,  the 
veil  shall  be  rent  in  twain."     "  And  what  means  this  seven- 
branched  candlestick  ?  "    Answer  :  "  It  is  the  sevenfold  light 
of  truth  that  through  My  Gospel  shall  irradiate  the  world." 
"  And  what  this  incense  altar  ?  "    Answer  :    "  The  breath 
of  prayer  is  sweet  to  Me  and  fragrant,  and  it  will  rise  for 
My  people."     "And   what  this  laver?"     Answer:    "It  is 
to  signify  the  daily  washing  of  the  heart  from  sin."     "  And 
what  this  great  brazen  altar  ?  "     And  then  the  lips  of  God 
mentioned  the  word  propitiation,  atonement.     And  then, 
suddenly,  it  seemed  as  if  the  conversation  broke  off,  that 
whilst  God  was  speaking  about  temple  furniture  and  priest- 
hood there  was  the  eruption  of  sin  below,  and  everything 
had  to  be  postponed  for,  I  should  think,  about  two  months — 
two  months  absolutely  lost.     Plans  were  made,  and  God 
wanted  to  proceed  with  the  execution  of  those  plans ;  but 
everything   had   to  be  postponed  because  the  people,  by 
their  sin,  had  put  a  bar  on  God's  progress  and  on  their  own 
blessedness.     Do  not  always  accuse  God  of  the  delays  of 
your  life.     Your  prayers  would  have  been  answered  before 
now,  your  visions  would  have  been  realised,  your  golden 
dreams   might   have   taken   shape ;    but   whilst    God   was 
meditating  blessing  yonder  on  the  mountain  top,  you  were 
making  your   idols,   you   were    dancing   round   your  calf. 
That  is  the  reason.     Before  now  the  Revival  would  have 
broken  out  upon  London,  but  the  Church  is  abstracted ; 
and  maybe  before  now  the  heavens  would  have  been  cloven 
and  the  chariot  of  the  Son  of  God  might  have  approached 
and  the  millennium- might  have  dawned,  but  we  put  back  and 
retard  God.     Alas  ! 

We  have  now  three  thoughts :  (i)  Moses  on  the 
Mount ;  (2)  Moses  in  the  Valley ;  and  (3)  Moses  back 
again  on  the  Mount. 

Moses  on  the  Mount. — Whether  there  was  an  audible 
Voice,  I  do  not  know.  I  should  be  prepared  to  think  not. 
The  voice  of  God  would  be  heard  in  the  heart  of  Moses 
just  as  distinctly  as  if  it  spoke  to  his  ear.  Those  things  do 
not  make  me  anxious;  I  leave  them.  But  an  impression 
was  made  upon  the  heart  of  Moses,  and  a  photograph  of 
what  was  transpiring  on  the  plain  below  passed  before  his 
mental  vision.  He  saw  and  knew  all.  I  wonder  if  you 
and  I  will  see  the  evil  world  when  we  stand  with  God.  I 
should  think  we  should.     I  for  one  would  not  like  to  be 


kept  in  ignorance  of  it.     I  do  not  think  I  could  Mttic  down 
very  well  to  Heaven  unless  I    knew  what  was   going   on. 
I  have  l)een  so  interested  in  the  fight ;  I  do  not  want  to  be 
relieved  of  the  news  of  it.     I  hope  the  ncwslwys  will  go 
through   the  streets  of  the  New  Jerusalem  telling  of  the 
victories  that  are  being  won  over  the  powers  of  evil ;  and  if 
I  hear  of  the  victory,  I  expect  we  shall  have  to  hear  of  the 
fight,  even  though  it  shall  lead  some  of  us  to  throw  down 
our  harps  and  come  back  in  some  shape  or  form  to  have  a 
hand  in  it.     I  should  think  the  dear  ones  who  liave  gone 
liefore  us  know  ;  and  do  not  think  it  sorrows  them  to  know, 
because  they  see  where  (iod  is  weaving  His  sunbeams  into 
the  dark  clouds  and  making  rainbows.     But  a  tumult  rose 
in  the  soul  of  Moses.     First,  as  he  contemplated  that  scene 
in  the  holy  light  of  God,  it  seemed  as  though  God  must 
take   thunderbolt    in   hand.       His   unimpeachable  justice, 
His  unsullied   holiness,  the  enactments  of  His  Ten  Com- 
mandments just  promulgated,  all  seemed  to  point  in  the 
same  direction,  that  God  must  avenge  Himself  U()on  His 
sinful    people.     That   was   the   first   thought — destruction. 
And   then   there  came  another   thought — If  God  destroy 
them,   what   will    Egypt    say  ?      Pharaoh   and    his   priests, 
magicians,  nobles,  and  high  captains,  will  laugh  a  long,  long 
laugh  and  say,  "There,  there  is  a  God  for  you;  He  brought 
them  out,  but  He  had  to  drop  them ;  He  could  not  carr>- 
them  through."   God,  for  His  honour's  sake,  cannot  renounce 
them.     And  then  there  came  a  third  thought— God  had 
promised  that  they  should  be  a  great  people  and  inherit 
Canaan,  and  if  He  destroyed  them,  how  could   He  keep 
His  covenant  with  their  fathers?    .And  standing  u^wn  those 
two  last  thoughts,  God's  honour  and  God's  covenant,  he  said,  . 
"God,  Thou  canst  not  afford  to  do  it.   Thou  canst  not ;  pure 
and  holy  as  Thou  art  and  as  instinctively  Thy  heart  turns 
against  impurity  and  sin,  Thou  hast  other  considerations, 
and  Thou  canst  not  destroy."     I  think  that  Moses  really 
thought  that  he  was  turning  the  scale ;  but  as  you  and  I 
look  at  it  in  the  light  of  the  Cross  and  of  the  rest  of  the 
Bible,  you  cannot  think  that  Moses  was  more  merciful  to 
the  people  than  God  was.     Though  he   might  not  realise 
it,  he  had  learned  from  God  Himself  to  plead  as  he  did.     It 
was  really  the  spirit  of  the  love  of  God  revealing  itself  in 
his  heart,  though  in  these  early  days  the  love  of  God  was 
not  revealed  as  it  is  to  you  and  me.     It  was  an  anticipation 
of  Calvary  ;  it  was  a  fore-view  of  the  Gospel.     Instinctively 
he  leaped  forward  some  centuries  to  a  true  conception  of 
the   love  of  God.     He   thought   he   was  pleading  for  the 
people  with   God  and   wringing  from  an  unwilling   hand 
deliverance,  but  really  it  was  an  echo  of  God's  own  heart, 
and  that  is  always  prayer ;  and  when  you  pray  your  best,  you 
are  not/orcing  God  to  do  things  by  your  impetuosity,  but 
you  are  echoing  that  which  is  in  God's  heart. 

Moses  in  the  I'alley. — He  came  down  and  he  shivered 
the  Ten  Commandments  on  his  way,  because  he  reckoned 
(hat  the  Covenant  was  broken,  and  therefore  he  tore  up  the 
document  which  was  evidence  of  the  plighted  troth  of  the 
people  and  of  God— tore  it  up,  tore  it  to  shivers,  sntashed 
the  Tables.  Then  he  strode  down  to  the  midst  of  the 
I)eople.  It  seemed  as  though  he  had  fallen  from  above. 
His  brother  had  made  the  calf,  or,  at  least,  he  said  the 
furnace  had  made  the  calf— a  weak  man,  Aaron,  but  Moses 
strode  right  into  the  midst.  This  "just  shows  what  a  strong 
man  may  do.     Young  men,  if  you  are  resolute,  other  men 
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who  are  sinning  are  weak  in  comparison,  and  they  will  own 
your  moral  power.  One  righteous  man  may  put  ten 
thousand  to  flight  because  he  has  an  ally  in  their  breasts. 
^Conscience  makes  cowards  of  them  all.  So  Moses  strode 
into  the  midst,  and  the  people  fell  right  and  left,  and  nobody 
dare  resist  him.  He  stopped  their  dance  and  their  songs 
were  silenced  ;  he  went  straight  to  the  calf,  and  with  those 
powerful  hands  of  his  hurled  it  from  its  base.  Then, 
either  by  heavy  hammers  or  more  likely  by  the  exercise  of 
Egyptian  chemistry,  he  had  that  calf  ground  to  powder 
and  strewn  upon  the  fountain  of  waters  that  supplied  the 
camp,  making  them  bitter.  Just  think  of  men  drinking 
their  idols.  Did  you  ever  hear  of  such  a  thing  ?  Drinking 
idols  I  It  was  not  the  last  time  that  a  man  has  had  to  drink 
his  idol.  You  set  up  some  form  of  sin  and  dance  around  and 
worship  it,  but  you  will  have  to  drink  the  bitterness  of  it 
You  know  that ;  you  do  not  need  me  to  preach  that. 

And  so  the  fire  was  trodden  out,  except  a  few  embers 
of  it  scattered  through  the  camp,  and  Moses  felt  he  must  do 
something  else — he  must  stop  it  at  all  cost.  So  he  went — 
for  the  calf  was  outside  the  camp — he  went  to  the  gateway 
and  stood  there.  He  must  have  had  a  magnificent  voice — 
I  always  think  of  Moses  as  deep-chested — a  voice  whose 
words  would  be  heard  in  those  solitudes  for  a  long  distance, 
and  in  that  magnificent  voice  he  called  for  recruits  and  said, 
"Who  is  on  the  Lord's  side?  let  him  come  unto  me." 
And  a  very  remarkable  thing  happened.  The  tribe  of  Levi 
gathered  themselves  to  him.  Now  I  daresay  I  am  talking 
to  Bible  students,  and  they  are  aware  of  the  lesson  that  is 
here  taught.  Levi  and  his  brother  had  behaved  disreputably 
to  Jacob,  and  on  his  dying-bed  Jacob  had  cursed  them. 
"  I  will  scatter  them  in  Israel."  And  Levi  from  that 
moment  seemed  to  be  under  a  ban.  But  when  the  whole 
of  these  men  gathered  themselves  round  Moses,  they  re- 
versed the  bar  sinister.  It  was  from  that  moment  removed 
from  their  escutcheon,  and  this  very  tribe  from  that  hour 
won  the  right  to  be  priests  of  Israel,  and  the  very  men  who 
had  been  under  a  ban  became  blessed  and  the  fountains  of 
blessing  to  the  whole  land.  I  think  this  is  one  of  the  most 
wonderful  things.  You  must  trace  it  out  for  yourselves, 
especially  in  Malachi.  I  had  to  do  with  a  man  the  other 
day  who  told  me  that  he  had  not  been  born  in  wedlock,  and 
it  seemed  as  though  there  was  a  sinister  bar  upon  his 
escutcheon  ;  and  I  told  him  of  this  story,  or  something  like 
it — how  a  man,  by  his  own  nobility  of  character,  could  undo 
the  past.  I  believe  in  heredity.  I  am  quite  sure  that  we 
are  largely  affected  by  our  parents.  I  believe  that  in  some 
of  our  natures — I  know  this  in  mine — there  are  strains  of 
some  evil  past.  Your  ancestors  away  back  made  themselves 
beasts,  or  brutes,  or  fiends,  and  there  are  times  in  your  life 
when  the  strain  of  the  old  ancestor  crops  up.  Just  think 
of  the  thousands  of  years  that  lie  behind  every  one  of  you, 
and  the  threads  woven  into  your  character  from  the  past. 
They  keep  cropping  up  ;  but  is  it  not  a  great  thing  for  a 
young  man  to  say,  "  This  is  in  me  from  some  bad-living 
ancestor ;  but  I  am  going  to  stop  it,  to  thwart  it,  to  end  it, 
and  if  I  have  children  I  am  not  going  to  pass  on  any  of  it 
to  them,  but  I  am  going  to  pass  on  the  opposite.  If  it  is 
impurity,  I  am  going  to  master  it,  and  pass  on  purity."  Is 
not  that  something  to  live  for  ?  A  girl  was  telling  me  only 
yesterday  of  her  morbid  vision,  always  so  morbid.  I  said  to 
her,  "You  may  depend  upon  it,  away  back  in  your  ancestry 
there  was  some  melancholy,  morbid  disposition,  and  you 
have  to  suffer  for  it ;  and  every  time  this  comes  over  you, 
resist  it,  so  that  you  may  not  pass  it  on,  and  every  time 
you  are  tempted  to  it,  compel  yourself  into  song  or  rouse 
yourself  to  hope  and  faith,  and  so  stop  the  evil  strain  which 


is  in  your  life,  that  it  may  die  in  you."  It  seemed  quite  a 
new  thought  for  her,  but  it  is  true  for  everybody ;  it  was  for 
Levi.  I  do  not  know  who  you  are,  my  dear  young  brother, 
or  you,  my  dear  young  sister.  I  daresay  you  are  fighting  a 
lonely  fight ;  I  daresay  your  past  is  all  against  you.  Never 
mind.  From  to-day  side  with  Christ,  and  go  forth  trusting 
Him,  loving  Him  best ;  for  these  sons  of  Levi,  though  they 
were  fathers,  had  to  show  no  pity  to  their  children.  Love 
Him  best ;  love  the  dear  Christ  Who  stands  at  the  gate  of 
the  camp  and  says,  "  Who  will  be  on  My  side,  gather  to 
Me."     He  always  wins  who  sides  with  Christ. 

So  the  evening  settled  down,  and  three  thousand  corpses 
had  to  be  buried  before  night  fell.  What  happened  next 
morning?  Everybody  woke  up  as  if  from  a  bad  dream. 
The  relatives  of  the  three  thousand  men  who  had  been 
slain  were  very  sad,  but  the  whole  camp  had  come  back  to 
its  right  mind,  and  Moses  had  had  time  to  think  about  it. 
His  anger,  which  had  waxed  hot,  had  cooled  down.  Pity  had 
taken  its  place.  Men  who  are  hot  inanger  are  often  melted  to 
tears  by  pity  within  half  an  hour.  And  so  he  gathered  all  the 
people  and  said,  "You  have  sinned  a  great  sin;  perad- 
venture — I  am  not  sure  of  it — peradventure  I  can  make  an 
atonement  for  your  sin."  He  had  only  just  learned  that  word 
atonement  from  the  lips  of  God,  but  it  had  suggested  some- 
thing to  him  he  had  never  thought  of  before.  God  had  said 
atonement,  God  had  spoken  about  beasts  being  offered  in 
atonement,  and  all  night  Moses  had  been  pondering.  I  do 
not  believe  that  he  slept — he  was  walking  up  and  down  his 
tent,  saying  to  himself,  "Atonement,  atonement!  I  wonder 
if  God  Almighty  would  take  me."  Did  Zipporah  hear  him? 
Did  she  say,  "  Man,  lie  down — get  to  rest."  If  so,  he  said, 
"  Zipporah,  I  cannot  tell  you  what  is  in  my  thought,  but 
I  cannot  rest  to-night,"  Peradventure.  You  see,  he  did  not 
know  God  as  you  and  I  do,  or  he  would  never  have  said, 
"  Peradventure."  You  do  not  say  "Peradventure,"  do  you  ? 
You  need  not.     There  is  no  peradventure  now. 

Moses  back  again  on  the  Mount. — When  he  got  up  into 
God's  presence,  he  said,  "  Oh !  "  (I  heard  Evan  Roberts 
cry  "  Oh  ! "  the  other  day  in  a  way  I  shall  never  forget.) 
Moses'  heart  broke  in  that  "  Oh  !  "  And  he  said  "  This 
people  have  sinned  a  great  sin."  Well,  God  knew  that, 
still  he  confessed  it.  Though  God  knows  about  your  sin, 
you  had  better  confess  it.     "  Yet  now,  if  Thou  wilt  forgive 

their  sin "     And  he  broke  right  down  and  never  finished 

the  sentence.  "  If  Thou  wilt  forgive  their  sin."  (When  I 
get  to  heaven  I  mean  to  ask  Moses  how  he  was  going  to 
finish  that  sentence,  if  I  have  an  opportunity  of  speaking 
to  him.)  He  suggested  that  God  might  forgive  their  sin, 
but  could  not  press  it.  And  then  he  said,  "  If  Thou  canst 
not  forgive  them  without  some  atonement,  wilt  Thou — wilt 
Thou  take  me  ?  Let  me  die  right  now.  Let  me  never 
see  the  dear  beautiful  land  I  long  for,  let  me  be  a  lost 
soul,  blot  me  out  of  Thy  book  of  life."  I  think  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  things  man  ever  said,  and  God  must 
have  felt  His  whole  heart  moved  towards  him,  for  Moses 
was  only  doing  what  Jesus  Christ  had  offered  to  do  in  the 
councils  of  eternity.  And  God  said,  "I  will  forgive." 
Why  did  God  forgive  ?  For  the  passing  by  of  transgression, 
Paul  says.  Because  of  the  death  on  the  Cross.  God  had 
His  eye  on  that.  He  said  in  effect,  "  Moses,  you  need  not 
die.  In  the  Person  of  My  Son  I  am  going  to  die,  and 
because  down  the  glade  of  time  I  see  the  Cross  and  the 
Blood,  I  will  forgive."  And  God  forgave  the  people  for 
worshipping  the  golden  calf  because  of  the  Blood  that  was 
going  to  be  shed.  And  because  upon  the  Cross  Jesus  died 
for  your  sin,  may  it  be  put  instantly  away  and  your  soul 
enter  into  the  very  light  of  God. 
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Dr.  Torrey's  London  Mission 


-pHE  names  of  Torrey  and  Alexander  are  household     privilege  to  have  heard  Mr.  Alexander',  fir,,  meeting  .inging 
1       words  throughout  the  United  Kingdom.    There-     the  chorn-; .  8      B» 

putation  of  the  American  evangelists  has  been  won  with 


astonishing  rapidity.  Two  years  ago— in  January,  1903— 
they  arrived  in  London,  and  their  coming  created  no 
sensation  in  the  Press  or  even  in  religious  circles.  They 
began  their  mission  almost  as  unostentatiously  as  Moody 

and    Sankey    began    in    1872.     These  precursors   of  Dr. 

Torreyarrived  at  Liver- 
pool without  any  de- 
finite programme. 
Y'ears  before,  in  the 
Far  West,  Mr.  Moody 

had  met  an  English- 
man who  said,  "  If  you 

ever     come     to     our 

country,  remember  two 

words   —  Bennett, 

York."    On  arriving  at 

Liverpool,  Mr.  Moody 

wired  to  Mr.  Bennett, 

who    was    a    chemist 

in   the   northern   city, 

"  Sankey    and    I    are 

here;  shall  we  come?" 

They   received    a 

friendly    answer,    and 

their     first     meetings 

were     held     in    the 

churches  of  Dr.  Hunter 

and    the    Rev.   F.    B. 

Meyer  at  York. 

Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr. 

-Alexander   opened 

their    mission    at    the 

Mildmay     Conference 

Hall,     London.       On 

their  first  evening  the 

building     was     not 

crowded,  and  Christian 

workers,  as  they  sur- 
veyed the  scene,  specu- 
lated on  the  possible 
future  of  this  new  en- 
terprise. The  evange- 
lists had  already  been 
greeted  heartily  at 
Exeter  Hall  by 
leaders  such  as  Lord 

Kinnaird,  Mr.  T.  A.  Denny,  Prebendary  ^V'ehb-Peploe, 
Dr.  Monro  Gibson,  and  Pastor  Spurgeon.  Very  little 
pains  had  been  taken  to  advertise  the  mission,  for  Dr. 
Torrey  had  decided  that  his  first  weeks  in  London  must 
be  occupied  with  a  survey  of  the  field.  We  must  look 
on  these  early  meetings  rather  as  reconnaissances  and 
skirmishes  than  as  actual  battles.  Mr.  Alexander  won 
the  admiration  of  the  Mildmay  public.  His  winning 
manners  and  attractive  presence  made  an  excellent  im- 
pression. On  the  first  Sunday  evening  he  sang  the  "  Glory 
Song,"  which  was  destined  to  win  so  astonishing  a  popu- 
larity. As  I  write,  the  hawker^  on  Ludgate  Hill  and 
at  street  corners  all  over  Central" Londpn  are  selling  the 
song  for  twop>ence. 

In  view  of  all  that  has  happened,  one  feels  that  it  was  a 


Oh  !  thai  will  !«  glory  for  me, 
When  by  Mis  grace  I  ihall  l.«.k 
That  will  be  glory  for  me. 


•n  Mb  f»ce. 


LiK.    TORKLV,  .MRS.   TORREY,  AND  MISS  .MARG.XRET  TORREY 


It  was  the  singer,  rather  than  the  preacher,  who  in- 
spired me  on  that  Sunday  evening.  Dr.  Torrey  was  very 
solemn,  very  learned,  but   I   did   not   find  him  winning. 

To  those  accustomed 
to  the  genial  humour 
of  evangelists  like  the 
Rev.  John  McNeill  or 
Gipsy    Smith,    Dr. 
Torrey's   manner 
seemed  decidedly  for- 
bidding.     He    ulked 
much  of  science  and 
philosophy,     agnostic- 
ism   and   the    Higher 
Critics.  He  mentioned 
Strauss  and  Baur  and 
Renan,  giving  the  im- 
pression that  he  knew 
their    works     in     the 
originals,  and  had  de- 
molished   their    argu- 
ments   at   first    hand. 
Every  one  realised  that 
Dr.    Torrey    was    ad- 
dressing  an  audience 
of  cultivated  men  and 
women.     He  was  not 
speaking  to  readers  of 
the  sporting   press  or 
the  student  of  football 
finals.      His  one  mis- 
take,   in    my  opinion, 
was    the    attempt    to 
work  strongly  on   the 
feelings  of  the  people. 
After  repeating  several 
times  the  invitation  to 
those   who   wished  to 
confess  Christ  to  rise 
in    their    places,    he 
said,   "  We   have  five 
minutes  left.     I  do  not 
suppose    any   of   you 
will  die  in  those  five 
In  a  word,  Dr.  Torrey  did  not 


minutes,  but  still- 


quite  succeed  in  gaining  the  affection  of  his  London 
audience.  He  spoke  as  a  stranger  to  strangers,  but  now  he 
has  a  much  better  understanding  of  the  temperament  and 
characteristics  of  the  British  people. 

From  London  he  and  Mr.  .Alexander  went  to  Edin- 
burgh, where  Dr.  Torrey  commended  himself  especially  to 
business  men.  Amongst  his  supporters  were  not  a  few 
prominent  ministers  and  social  workers.  "  We  were  told," 
he  says,  "  that  we  must  not  ex()ect,  in  this  age  of  advanced 
scientific  thought  and  keen  critical  inquiry,  that  the  preach- 
ing of  the  Gospel  should  produce  the  same  effects  as  it  did 
under  Moody  in  1873.  But  we  found  that  from  the  pro- 
clamation of  the  same  Gospel  the  same  blessings  resulted, 
and  there  are  hundreds  to^lay  connected  with  the  churches 
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in  Edinburgh  wlio  date  their  conversion  to  the  four  weeks 
of  our  visit.  We  have  been  repeatedly  invited  to  return  to 
Edinburgh." 

Glasgow  was  the  next  great  centre  to  which  the 
missioners  directed  themselves.  The  largest  halls  were 
filled,  and  the  results  were  most  encouraging.  At  Aberdeen 
there  was  at  first  a  stiff  fight,  but  before  long  enthusiasm 
was  aroused.  It  is  estimated.  Dr.  Torrey  tells  me,  that 
about  1, 000  men  and  boys  and  i,odo  women  and  girls 
were  converted  in  the  northern  city.  Belfast  succeeded 
Aberdeen,  and  there.  Dr.  Torrey  says,  "  the  work  went 
with  a  rush  from  the  beginning.  There  were  no  halls  or 
churches  large  enough  to  accommodate  the  crowds,  and, 
finally,  the  city  market  was  secured,  It  holds  7,000  people, 
and  on  the  first  night  7,000  were  inside  and  6,ooD;shut  out. 
It  was  necessary  to  hold  a  second  meeting  that  night.  At 
one  meeting  in  Belfast  500  persons  professed  to  have  accepted 
Christ. 

"  We  began  in  September  at  Liverpool,  speaking  in  the 
Philharmonic  Hall,  which  holds  3,500  persons.  Soon  it 
became  necessary  to  hold  two  meetings  each  night,  one  for 
women  at  7,  and  one  for  men  at  8.15.  Even  so,  many  were 
turned  away.  Over  4,000  conversions  were  reported  in 
consequence  of  the  Liverpool  mission. 

"The  next  field  was  Dundee,  and  in  November,  1903, 
we  proceeded  to  Manchester,  where  a  hall  seating  7,000 
or  8,000  persons  was  filled  nightly,  sometimes  by  congre- 
gations composedj  entirely  of  men;  4,600  conversions  were 
recorded  at  Manchester." 

The  evangelists  spent  some  weeks  in  visiting  smaller 
towns  in  Scotland,  holding  twoi  or  three  days'  missions 
in  each. 

On  January  17  1904  they  began  m  Birmingham, 
where  the  Bingley  Hall,  which  seats  8,000  people,  and  has 
standing-room  for  2,000  more,  was  crowded  every  night  to 
its  utmost  capacity.  Mr.  Jowett  and  other  Birmingham 
ministers  have  testified  to  the  deep  impression  made  on  all 
classes  of  the  community.  On  one  evening  Dr.  Torrey 
addressed    a   crowd  of    ii,ooo  men,  and    at    a    meeting 


at  8.30  a.m.  7,000  men  were  present.  Between  7,000 
and  8,000  names  were  on  the  Birmingham  roll  of 
converts. 

At  Dublin  the  halls  were  found  entirely  inadequate  for 
the  numbers.  A  feature  of  the  services  here  was  the  con- 
version of  Roman  Catholics.  There  was  also  a  striking 
revival  amongst  young  men  of  the  upper  classes. 

At  Bristol  the  largest  building  is  the  Colston  Hall, 
which  has  from  4,000  to  5,000  seats,  and  here  it  was 
necessary  to  hold  two  meetings  nightly. 

At  Bradford,  as  Dr.  Torrey  admits,  there  were  great 
and  peculiar  difficulties.  "  Some  of  the  Bradford  pulpits," 
he  says,  "  are  occupied  by  men  who  deny  the  deity  of 
Christ  and  the  Virgin  Birth,  and  who  even  question  every 
one  of  His  miracles.  Some  of  these  men  opposed  us 
bitterly ;  but  the  opposition  only  helped  the  cause. 
Towards  the  end  a  warmer  feeling  was  manifested  than 
in  almost  any  other  town.  A  cordial  invitation  to  return 
was  given  before  we  left,  and  has  been  repeated  since. 
The  letters  of  our  opponents  were  read  all  over  England, 
and  have  done  much  to  open  the  eyes  of  the  Christian 
public  to  the  position  occupied  by  a  certain  type  of  men 
in  the  Nonconformist  ministry.  Some  have  claimed  that 
although  Bradford,  in  the  actual  number  of  converts,  falls 
below  other  towns,  yet  in  real  results,  and  not  least  in 
the  strengthening  of  Christians  and  leading  them  out  to 
lives  of  service,  this  mission  proved  the  most  fruitful  of  all 
our  enterprises." 

We  need  not  enter  into  the  details  of  Dr.  Torrey's  work 
at  Brighton,  which  we  have  already  had  pleasure  in  laying 
before  our  readers. 

Dr.  Torrey  took  a  holiday  on  the  Continent  during  the 
summer,  and  on  returning  to  England  he  and  Mr.  Alexander 
conducted  important  missions  at  Bolton,  Cardiff,  and 
Liverpool.  For  the  second  mission  at  Liverpool  they  had 
a  magnificent  hall  holding  nearly  fifteen  thousand  persons. 


DR.    G.  CAMPBELL  MORGAN 
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'I'he  Bishop  of  Liverpool,  Dr. 
Ohavasse,  gave  the  mission  his 
cordial  support,  and  other  lead- 
ing Anglicans,  such  as  Arch- 
deacon Madden,  were  no  less 
friendly. 

Ian  Maclaren  and  Dr.  Torrey 

The  most  noted  Noncon- 
formist in  Liverpool  is  Dr. 
John  Watson,  and  he  was  the 
author  of  a  letter,  signed  "A 
Minister  in  the  Suburbs,"  which 
appeared  in  the  Liverpool  Post 
and  Mercury  about  the  second 
week  in  January. 

"First  of  all,"  he  wrote, 
"one  must  be  impressed  by 
the  speaker's  personality.  Dr. 
Torrey  is  a  tall,  straight,  well- 
made,  upstanding  man ;  not 
gross  and  heavy,  as  many  evan- 
gelists become  through  want  ot 
exercise.  He  looks  perfectly 
fit,  a  man  in  good  training,  and 
he  carries  himself  with  dignity, 
as  becometh  an  ambassador  of 
Christ.  You  are  inclined  to  re- 
spect him  when  he  stands  forth  to  speak,  and  he  does  not 
forfeit  the  pledge  of  authority  which  he  has  given.  To-day 
Dr.  Torrey  neither  said  nor  did  anything  to  offend  the  most 
fastidious  critic.  His  bearingwas  that  of  a  gentleman  of  Christ. 
"  What  struck  me  next  was  his  intellectual  sanity. 
From  beginning  to  end  of  his  address,  which  was  on  the 
Spirit  of  Sonship,  he  was  persuasive  and  reasonable,  resting 
his  arguments  on  the  analogy  between  the  earthly  family  and 
the  divine.     We  ought  to  think  of  God  as  we  thought  of 

our  own  father,  and  be- 
lieve that  God  was  the 
ideal  Father,  of  whom 
others  were  faint 
shadows.  This  con- 
vincing line  of  appeal 
was  in  happy  contrast 
to  that  which  insists  on 
the  difference  between 
man  and  God,  and  asks 
us  to  believe  that  our 
Heavenly  Father 
would  do  things  of 
which  an  earthly  father 
would  Ixiashamed.  Dr. 
Torrey  is  much  more 
modern  and  much  less 
dogmatic  than  one  of 
his  audience  expected. 
"  But  the  most 
winning  feature  ot  his 
address  was  its  graciousness.  It  was  evangelical  in  the  proper 
and  final  sense ;  it  gave  one  an  attractive  and  comforting  idea 
of  God.  The  preacher  taught  the  wholesome  and  heartening 
truth  that  God's  children  should  not  be  in  terror  of  the 
Father,  but  that  they  should  be  at  home  with  Him,  and 
'as  gay  as  a  bird  in  the  sunlight.'  This  was  said  with 
reverent  emotion,  and  seemed  to  me  a  touch  worthy  of  one 
of  the  mystics.  He  also  condemned  morbid  conscientious- 
ness, and  urged  perfect  confidence  in  God. 
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"  This  felicitous  addreMi 
concluded  with  an  admiral 
illustration  of  the  differi 
between  a  wilful,  corrupt  heart 
in  which  the  Spirit  of  God 
could  not  dwell,  and  one  in 
which  He  could  do  His  saving 
work.  Im.igine,  said  Dr.  Torrey, 
the  saintliest  woman  in  Liver- 
pool invited  to  live  in  a  den  of 
nameless  infamy  as  a  helplcM 
tenant.  Impossible  .ind  hor- 
rible! Imaginethat  pure  woman 
placed  in  control  of  that  house 
and  all  therein.  She  would  go 
at  once  and  be  its  saviour. 
And  the  missioner  offered  a 
most  tender  prayer  that  every 
one  might  lie  so  possessed  by 
the  Holy  Spirit. 

"During  the  meeting 
Matthew  Arnold's  favourite 
hymn,  '  When  I  survey  the 
wondrous  Cross,'  was  sung,  and 
it  seemed  to  me  that  .Mr. 
Alexander  conducted  the  music 
with  much  technical  skill,  and 
also  with  spiritual  insight. 
There  was  nothing  sensational  or  fanatical  in  the  ser%'ice ; 
from  first  to  last  it  was  spiritual,  sincere,  and  edifying. 

"  May  I  add  that  I  have  not  the  honour  of  knowing 
Dr.  Torrey,  and  that  his  theological  standpoint  may  not  be 
exactly  mine ;  but  1  left  that  meeting  convinced  that  the 
preacher  was  a  single-hearted  lover  of  the  Lord  Jesus,  and  a 
faithful  servant  of  the  Evangel.  If  these  words  should  come 
to  Dr.  Torrey's  notice,  it  may  encourage  him  to  know  that 
a  fellow-servant  of  the  Master  went  back  to  his  work  with  a 
warmer  heart  and  a  stronger  faith.     Yours,  etc., 

"  \  Minister  in  the  Suburbs. 
"  faiiiiary  5,  1905." 


Jrea^^^^ 
raU^^H 
eftOi^^^l 


Plioto  by  IV.  H.  Midwinter,  Bristol 
REV.  JOHN   B.\RLOW 
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Before  leaving  Liverpool,  Dr.  Torrey  and 
Mr.  Alexander  were  entertained  to  luncheon 
by  the  Lord  Mayor.  Ian  Maclaren  was  one 
of  the  guests,  and  Dr.  Torrey  said,  "One 
did  not  need  to  be  a  Higher  Critic  to  guess 
who  was  the  author  of  that  letter  which  ap- 
peared in  the  Post.''  He  thanked  Dr.  Watson 
for  it,  and  said  that  nothing  that  had  happened 
in  Liverpool  had  given  him  more  pleasure. 
The  appearance  of  the  communication  was 
especially  gratifying  to  the  friends  of  the 
mission,  as  Dr.  Watson  and  Dr.  Torrey  do 
not  belong  to  exactly  the  same  school  of 
thought. 


REV.  E.  A. 


the  growth  of  the  choir  was  watched  with  particular 
attention. 

The  funds  required  for  the  mission  was  about  ^17,000, 
of  which  ;^4,oco  is  expected  to  come  from  collections  at 
the  meetings.  ;^8,ooo  has  already  been  subscribed  by  sym- 
pathisers, and  the  Committee  are  appealing  for  another 
;^S,ooo  in  order  to  place  the  London  Mission  on  a  sound 
financial  basis. 

A  striking  feature  of  Dr.  Torrey's  work  is  the  union  of 
all  denominations.  At  a  recent  Brixton  meeting  the  chair 
was  taken  by  Mr.  C.  E.  Tritton,  M.P.,  and  addresses  were 
given  by  the  Rev.  Dr.  Springett,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's, 
and  Pastor  Thomas  Spurgeon,  who  both  spoke  enthusias- 
tically in  favour  of  the  mission,  and  expressed  the  joy 
with  which  the  clergy  of  South  London  had  learned  that 
it  was  coming.  Other  Anglican  leaders  who  are  helping 
the  cause  are  the  Rev.  F.  S.  Webster,  Rector  of  All  Souls', 
Langham  Place ;  the  Rev.  A.  E.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  St. 
Matthew's,  Bayswater ;  and  that  untiring  friend  of  every 
good  work.  Prebendary  Webb-Peploe.  The  Bishop  of 
London  has  expressed  his  sympathy,  and  the  Bishop  of 
Rochester  has  received  members  of  the  Committee  in 
conference,  and  has  lead  a  prayer  meeting  for  the  success 
of  the  mission. 

The  Church  of  England  and  the  Mission 

Anglican    clergymen    of    all    shades    of  opinion    have 
written   sympathetically   of  Dr.    Torrey's    mission.      In    a 
leading  article,  published  on  the  eve  of  the 
Albert  Hall  demonstration,  the  Record  said  : 

"  It  will  be  exactly  thirty  years,  less  one 
day,  since  the  memorable  meeting  in  the  Free- 
masons' Hall  on  Friday,  February  5,  1875, 
when  D.  L.  Moody  was  received  by  a  crowd 
of  ministers  and  other  Christian  workers  to 
hear  from  him  his  plan  for  a  great  London 
campaign.  Then,  as  now.  Evangelical  clergy- 
men took  a  leading  part  in  the  proceedings. 
cn.,,.„T-  ,,  «        To-morrow  words  of  sympathy  and  welcome 
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— which  thirty  years  ago  were  uttered  by  Pre- 
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The  London  Mission— Great  Preparations 

A  large  and  influential  committee  was  appointed  by 
the  London  Evangelistic  Council  to  arrange  for  Dr. 
Torrey's  London  mission.  Amongst  the  leading  men  on 
the  Committee  are  Dr.  A.  T.  Schofield,  Lieut.-Colonel 
Granville  Smith,  Mr.  M.  H.  Hodder,  and  Mr.  J.  Byres 
Leake,  J. P.  The  Chairman  is  Mr.  W.  G.  Bradshaw.  The 
Organising  Secretary  is  Mr.  Piitterill,  who  has  unrivalled 
skill  and  experience  in  this  kind  of  work.  It  was  he  who 
gathered  the  splendid  choir  of  3,000  men  and  women ;  who 
found  the  site  for  the  Brixton  Hall,  and  organised  the 
various  sections  of  workers.  It  was  wisely  decided  that 
no  expense  should  be  spared  in  advertising  the  mission. 
Sandwich-men,  at  the  time  of  writing,  are  patrolling  all 
our  leading  streets,  carrying  boards  which  announce  the 
meetings.  •  Huge  placards  have  also  been  erected  in  per- 
manent-situations. The  Press  has  thrown  itself  whole- 
heartedly into  the  London  revival.  Possibly  the  national 
uprising  in  Wales  is  partly  responsible  for  •  this  interest. 
For  weeks 'past  Exeter  Hall  has  been  the  Mecca  of 
journalists,  many  of  whom  appear  to  have  been  told  off 
to  watch  every  new  development  of  the  Committee's 
labours,  in  the  interests  of  their  newspapers.  No  in- 
cident  is   too   small   for   the  newspapers   to   record,    and 
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bcnclary  Auriol  and  Mr.  Kitto— will  he  spoken  liy  Bishop 
Taylor-Smith  and  Prebendary  Webb-Peploc.  We  do  not 
remember  that  any  prelate  took  a  public  part  in  Moody's 
first  mission,  but  his  effort  received  warmer  episcopal  re- 
cognition than  has  been  accorded  by  either  the  Bishop  of 
London  or  the  Bishop  of  Rochester  to  Dr.  Torrey's  enter- 
prise. We  look  in  vain  in  their  lordships'  kindly-meant,  but 
extremely  guarded,  letters  for  any  such  earnest  words  of 
cheer  and  encouragement  as  those  written  by  Archbishop 
Tait  in  1875.  I"  a  letter  to  a  friend  he  said  that  he  took 
'the  deepest  interest'  in  the  movement.  There  were, 
however,  strong  reasons  why  the  Bishop  could  not  officially 
.sanction  the  work.  '  But,'  he  went  on  to  say,  '  looking  to 
the  vast  field  that  lies  before  us,  and  the  overwhelming 
difficulties  of  contend- 
ing with  the  mass  of 
positive  sin  and  care- 
less indifference  which 
exists  on  all  sides 
against  the  progress 
of  the  Gospel,  I,  for 
my  part,  rejoice  that, 
whether  regularly  or 
irregularly,  whether  ac- 
cording to  the  Divine 
Scriptural  and  perfect 
way,  or  imperfectly 
with  certain  admi.xtures 
of  human  error,  Christ 
is  preached  and  sleep- 
ing consciences  are 
aroused.'  We  venture 
to  express  the  hope 
that  this  new  effort  to 
preach  Christ  and  to 
arouse  sleeping  con- 
sciences will  not  pro 
ceed  very  far  before  it 
receives  a  similar  word 
of  God-speed  from  the 
present  Primate. 

"  It  is  no  maimed 
or  partial  Gospel  that 
these  American  evan- 
gelists have  come  to 
proclaim  in  our  midst," 
added  the  Record. 
"  There  is  a  tendency 
amongst  a  small  sec- 
tion of  clergy  and  a 
much  larger  number 
of  Nonconformist 
ministers  to  preach  a  "Gospel  "  from  which  the  Person  and 
the  atoning  work  of  Christ  seem  to  be  excluded ;  but  we 
are  persuaded  that  the  purpose  of  the  Torrey-.Alexander 
Mission  will  be  to  present  the  livangelical  faith  in  all  its 
simplicity.  When  Moody  was  asked  to  print  his  creed 
before  he  came  to  London,  he  replied  that  it  was  already 
in  print,  '  in  the  fifty-third  chapter  of  Lsaiah.'  That  has  ever 
been  the  creed  of  Evangelical  Christendom,  and  it  is  the 
creed  upon  which  this  great  mission  will  be  conducted. 
'  He  was  wounded  for  our  transgressions,  .  .  .  and  with  His 
stripes  we  are  healed.'  This  is  the  '  report '  which,  when 
once  '  believed,'  will  change  the  life  alike  of  the  slum 
landlord  and  the  slum  tenant.  We  look  forward  to  the 
proclamation  of  this  message  in  London  with  great  hope. 
The  interest  of  the  people  is  being  aroused ;  already  the 
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number  of  application«  for  tickctii  is  in  excess  of  the  supply 

It  is  incuniljcnt,  therefore,  upon  all  lhfr<ie  who  k 
power  of  the  Gospel  iiptm  their  own  livcii  lo  pray 
earnestly  that  the  next  few  months  in  l^ndon  iMjr  be 
indeed  times  of  refreshing  from  the  \jaxi\  ;  and  those  who 
sympathise  with  this  effort  will  not,  wc  arc  sure,  i>e  slow 
when  the  time  comes  to  show  Christian  sympathy  with  the 
converts  and  to  lead  them  on  to  a  deej)cr  knowledge  and 
realisation  of  the  privileges  and  responsibilities  of  the 
Christian  life." 

Dr.  Torrey's  Opening  Meeting 
On    Saturday   evening,    February   4,    the   Altjcrt    Hall 
was  crowdcfl  with  a  magnifirent  audience.     Over  100,000 

applications  for  scats 
were  received,  and  it 
is  estimated  that 
r  1,000  persons  were  in 
the  building.  Only 
one  part  of  the  hall, 
the  gallery,  was  un- 
reserved. Long  before 
the  doors  were  opened 
at  6.30,  {)eople  began 
to  assemble  on  the 
pavement,  and  some, 
after  standing  for  hours 
outside,  remained  pa- 
tiently on  their  feet 
throughout  the  whole 
meeting.  Seatholders 
were  requested  to  be 
in  their  places  not  later 
than  7.15,  while  the 
newspapers  warned 
those  unprovided  with 
tickets  that  they  must 
arrive  between  three 
and  four  o'clock.  The 
dailies  also  published 
instructions  as  to  the 
way  to  reach  the 
Albert  Hall  from  all 
parts  of  London. 

Before  seven  o'clock 
the  building  was 
crowded  to  its  utmost 
capacity.  The  time 
of  waiting  was  happily 
occupied  by  Mr. 
Alexander,  who  gave 
the  choir  and  congre- 
gation a  singing  lesson  which  was  much  enjoyed.  The 
best  hymns  in  his  collection  were  chosen,  including  the 
new  favourite,  "  Oh  !  it  is  wonderful,"  and  the  hymn  so 
much  beloved  of  the  Welsh  revivalists,  which  has  for  its 

chorus  : 

Lord,  send  (he  power  just  now, 
I.ord,  send  the  jiowcr  just  noH', 
l.ord,  tend  the  power  just  now. 
And  baptiie  erciy  one. 

Blue  hymn-hooks  isstied  by  the  stewards  were  used.  It 
had  been  decided  not  to  sell  any  books  at  the  meeting ; 
but  an  edition  of  12,000  was  provided  for  lending. 

Lord  Kinnaird  took  his  place  at  half-past  seven,  with  Mr. 
.Mexander  at  his  right  hand  and  Dr,  Torrcy  on  his  left. 
Amongst  those    who  sat  nearest  him  were  Bishop  Taylor- 
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Smith,  Chaplain-General  to  the  Forces,  Prebendary  Webb- 
Peploe,  the  Rev.  A.  W.  Gough,  Vicar  of  Brompton,  and 
the  Rev.  E.  A.  Stuart,  Vicar  of  St.  Matthew's,  Bayswater. 
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The  principal  Nonconformist  representatives  in  the 
Hall  were  the  Rev.  ¥.  B.  Meyer  and  Dr.  Campbell 
Morgan.  Each  of  these  distinguished  men  received  the 
beginning  of  an  ovation,  which  was  quickly  checked  by  a 
general  "  Hush  !  "  Lord  Kinnaird  was  careful  to  say  that 
Dr.  Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  did  not  wish  any  clapping, 
as  this  was  inconsistent  with  the  spirit  of  their  services. 
The  Chairman,  in  his  opening  address,  referred  to  Mr. 
Moody's  visit  to  England,  and  to  its  ever-memorable 
results  in  the  metropolis. 

It  was  nearly  nine  o'clock  when  Dr.  Torrey  took  his 
place  on  the  red-covered  dais.  His  first  address  in  London 
had  for  its  text,  "Rejoice  in  the  Lord  alway,"  and  the 
purport  of  his  brief  sermon  was  to  show  that  Christianity, 
far  from  diminishing  the  natural  joy  of  life,  provides  a 
higher,  purer,  and  more  lasting  happiness.  Dr.  'J'orrey 
seemed  to  realise  that  he  had  before  him  an  audience  of 
Christian  workers,  for  it  was  to  them  that  he  specially 
addressed  himself.  On  this  opening  night  the  feature  of 
the  meeting  was  the  singing  of  the  Glory  Song.  The 
congregation  joined  in  this  with  so  much  heartiness  that 
Mr.  Alexander  said,  "  You  have  been  practising."  The 
solo  chosen  for  the  Albert  Hall  is  not  likely  to  become 
a  classic,  as  "  The  Ninety  and  Nine "  did  when  sung 
by  Mr.  Sankey.  "  Tell  Mother  I'll  be  there  "  is  founded 
on  an  episode  in  the  life  of  President  McKinley,  who 
used  these  words  when  summoned  to  the  bedside  of  his 
aged  and  dying  mother.  The  first  meeting  was  brilliantly 
successful,  and  the  attendances  at  the  Albert  Hall  have  at  the 
time  of  writing  more  than  justified  the  London  Evangelistic 
Council  in  choosing  this  as  their  gathering-place. 


How  the  London  Evangelistic  Council  was 
Formed 
When  it  was  definitely  arranged  that  Dr. 
Torrey  and  Mr.  Alexander  should  visit  this 
country  on  an  evangelistic  campaign,  a  few 
friends  were  brought  together  to  make  preliminary 
arrangements  for  a  welcome  to  them  on  the 
occasion  of  their  first  reaching  London.  The 
result  was  the  gathering  at  the  Mildmay  Con- 
ference Hall,  which  was  in  every  way  satisfactory. 
It  was  felt,  however,  that,  in  the  absence  of 
any  organisation  for  utilising  the  services  of 
persons  specially  raised  up  to  do  evangelistic 
work,  it  would  be  most  desirable  to  take  steps 
in  order  to  form  a  Council  for  such  and  kindred 
purposes.  Mr.  M.  H.  Hodder  and  Mr.  J.  H. 
Putterill,  both  members  of  the  temporary  Com- 
mittee, found  an  early  opportunity  for  bringing 
this  matter  before  the  Committee  of  the  Young 
Men's  Christian  Association,  as  the  most  suit- 
able undenominational  body,  with  a  view  to 
summoning  representative  Christians  of  London 
to  consider  the  question.  Notwithstanding  the 
enormous  work  which  it  would  apparently 
involve,  the  Y.M.C.A.  Committee  generously 
agreed  that  the  services  of  Mr.  Putterill,  their 
general  secretary,  should,  for  the  time  being, 
be  devoted  to  the  carrying  out  of  the  details 
of  forming  a  permanent  Evangelistic  Council. 

Prominent  men  of  all  denominations  entered 
heartily  into  the  scheme,  and  after  many  meetings 
the  London  Evangelistic  Council  was  duly  con- 
stituted, with  Lord  Kinnaird  as  president,  and 
an  Executive  Committee  under  the  able  superin- 
tendence of  Mr.  W.  G.  Bradshaw. 
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It  is  interesting  to  note  that  several  members  of  the      arrangements    for    the    Moody    and    Sankey   mission    in 
Committee  were  members  of  the  Committee  which  made      London. 
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INTERNATIONAL    SUNDAY-SCHOOL 
HELPS 

By  the  Rev.  J.  Ossian  Davies 

March  5.— /«//j  at  the  Fenst  (John  vii.  37-46) 
On  the  last  day  of  the  Feast  of  Tabernacles— the  seventh — 
Jesus  "  stood  and  cried."  The  quiet  teacher  made  way  for  the 
fervent  herald,  and  this  is  ever  the  Divine  order.  "  If  any  man 
thirst,  let  him  come  unto  Me."  Such  words  would  have  been 
blasphemy  on  any  but  Divine  lips.  Have  faith  in  Christ  as 
Prophet,  Priest,  and  King,  and  then  the  water  will  flow  from 
Him  into  you,  and  from  you  into  others,  for  the  fountain  will 
multiply  itself  indefinitely.  You  remember  how  Andrew  flowed 
into  Peter,  and  Philip  into  Nathanael,  and  Stephen  into  Saul. 
"Come  unto  Me" — you  must  make  straight  for  the  Fountain, 
or  you  will  never  be  able  to  drink  of  it.  "  Never  man  spake 
like  this  Man."  The  Balaams  for  once  were  honest  and 
truthful — the  police  sent  to  arrest  Him  came  back  without 
Him,  and  they  sounded  His  praises  far  and  wide.  "Never 
man  spake  like  this  Man,"  and  never  God  spake  better  !  In  the 
tones  of  His  humanity  one  caught  the  music  of  His  Divinity. 
There  was  Divine  eloquence  even  in  His  human  silence.  As 
Augustine  says,  "  His  words  were  thunder,  but  His  life  was 
lightning." 

March  12. — T/ie  Slavery  of  Sin  (John  viii.  31-40) 
Sinful  inan  does  not  like  to  be  branded  a  "slave"  ;  but  he 
is  one  nevertheless.  Hear  the  words  of  Jesus,  "Whosoever 
committeth  sin  is  the  bond-servant  of  sin."  Deny  it  who  will, 
this  land  of  ours  is  crowded  with  slaves  —slaves  of  fashion,  and 
of  pleasure,  and  of  gold,  and  of  drink,  and  of  unbelief.  The 
cry  of  the  age  is,  "Who  shall  deliver  me  ?  Where  can  we  find 
a  liberator  ? "  "  Ye  shall  know  the  truth,  and  the  truth  shall 
make  you  free."  Truth  and  liberty  are  genuine  allies.  "  If  the 
Son  shall  make  you  free,  ye  shall  be  free  indeed."  If  He  is  the 
soil  in  which  your  whole  being  is  rooted,  then  you  are  no  longer 
slaves,  but  freemen.  The  secret  of  true  liberty  is  knowledge 
of  the  truth  — not  theoretical,  but  experimental.  Some  men 
stand  aloof  from  Christ  because  they  do  not  want  to  "lose  their 
liberty  "  ;  but  He  is  the  one  and  only  way  to  eternal  freedom. 
He  alone  can  change  the  terrible  bondage  into  glorious  liberty. 
Man  is  free  only  when  his  life  and  thought  are  in  harmony  with 
the  mind  and  will  of  God.  Follow  Him,  and  with  His  pierced 
hand  He  will  destroy  all  your  fetters.  "  We  be  Abraham's 
seed."  True ;  but  unless  you  ha\'e  Abraham's  spirit,  your 
genealogy  will  not  help  you.  A  son  of  Abraham  according  to 
the  flesh  may  be  a  child  of  Satan  morally.  Let  us  never  make 
an  unfair  use  of  sacred  names.  The  vital  question  is  not, 
Have  we  Abraham's  Hood}  but,  Have  we  Abraham's  .spirit} 

March  i<.).~Healing  the  Blind  Man  (John  ix  i-ii) 
"  And  Jesus  saw."  What  a  keen  eye  for  suffering  He  had  1 
Compassion  was  constantly  enthroned  in  His  tender  eyes,  and 
ever  on  the  look-out.  "  He  saw  a  man."  Not  the  blindness 
and  the  poverty  so  much  as  the  man  within  the  man.  "  Who 
hath  sinned,  this  man  or  his  parents,  that  he  should  be  born 
blind  ? "  They  launched  their  httle  boats  into  that  vast  ocean  — 
"the  origin  of  evil."  Far  better  had  they  helped  the  blind 
man,  for  there  is  a  time  to  succour  as  well  as  to  speculate 
Christ  showed  them  that  the  relation  between  sin  and  suffering 
was  a  great  mystery,  and  that  blindness  was  not  always  the 
result  of  sin,  but  that  the  works  of  God  might  be  made  manifest 
in  the  healed  man.  These  renewed  eye-balls  have  manifested 
the  Divine  glory  for  nearly  2,000  years.  "  He  made  clay." 
Clay  and  spittle,  as  a  rule,  blind  men's  eyes  ;  but  Jesus,  with 
clay  and  spittle,  opened  the  eyes  of  the  blind-born  !  He  put 
supreme  honour  on  a  little  earth  and  water.  We  read  that 
after  He  spoke,  He  anointed  the  man's  eyes.  Some  of  us 
speak,  and  do  nothing  more — we  are  dealers  in  empty  words  ; 
but  with  Christ  words  and  deeds  went  together.  "  Go,  wash  in 
the  pool  of  Siloam."  Here  we  have  the  Divine  and  human  side 
of  the  miracle.  The  anointing  was  God's  work — the  washing 
was  man's  part ;  and  we  need  both. 

March  26. — Review  (John  i. — ix.) 


CHRISTIAN    ENDEAVOUR    TOPICS 

By  Rev.  H.  Elvet  Lewis 

March   5. —  The  Making  of  a  Christian:   His  Speech 
(Col.  iv.  1-6;   I  Pet.  ii.  20-23) 

Gracious  speech,  yet  not  too  gracious  to  be  wholesome, 
must  have  in  it  not  only  the  genial  air  of  the  sheltered,  sun- 
favoured  valley,  but  something  also  of  the  keenness  of  sea- 
breezes.  It  is  hard  to  be  kindly  and  honest,  to  be  helpful  and 
candid  :  this  is  the  lesson  which  the  Christian  must  learn  ii> 
Christ's  school.  "  Men  ought  to  find  the  difference,"  sakl 
Bacon,  "between  saltness  and  bitterness" — and,  equally,  the 
difference  between  graciousness  and  softness. 

In  his  diary  Andrew  Fuller  wrote  under  one  date  :  "This 
afternoon,  being  on  a  visit,  as  I  stepped  aside  from  the  com- 
pany, I  overheard  one  of  them  saying,  '  I  love  Mr.  Fuller's 
company  ;  it  is  so  diverting.'  This  expression  moved  me  much. 
Oh,  wretch  that  I  am  !  Is  this  to  have  my  speech  seasoned 
with  grace  ?     O  Lord,  forgive  me  ! " 

March   12. — lake's  Message  :    The  Great  Healer 
(Luke  V.  18-26) 

Has  the  Church,  in  her  life,  given  sufficiently  clear  repre- 
sentation of  Christ  the  Healer  ?  Undoubtedly  not.  While  it  is 
easy  to  abuse  the  doctrine  of  faith-healing,  it  is  unchristian  to 
neglect  it.  Better  faith  should  mean  better  health.  It  is  not 
without  its  significance  that  one  of  the  four  Gospels  should 
have  been  written  by  a  physician.  Unhappily,  not  many  of  his 
profession  have  served  the  Church,  or  serve  her  to-day,  in 
Luke's  spirit  ;  both  the  Church  and  the  medical  profession 
suffer  loss  in  consequence. 

But  the  message  means  far  more  than  physical  healing. 
Luke's  Gospel,  in  parables  and  miracles,  is  pre-eminently  the 
gospel  of  "the  bleeding,  spotless  Lamb,"  slain  for  the  healing 
of  the  soul.  The  "beloved  physician"  points  to  Him  who  can 
heal  from  the  disease  of  sin. 

Thy  wine,  and  oil,   O  Saviour,  on  bruised  hearts  deign  to  poui. 
And  with  true  balm  of  Gilead  anoint  us  evermore. 

March  19. — Glorifying  God  in  our  Work  (1  Pet.  ii.  18-25) 
To  do  work  for  the  work's  sake — whether  praised  or  blamed 
in  consequence — is  the  end  of  every  worker,  as  God's  child,  as 
Christ's  brother.  In  many  an  old  cathedral  carved  and  sculp- 
tured work  which  must  remain  almost  altogether  out  of  sight 
for  ever,  when  examined,  has  been  found  to  be  as  exquisitely 
wrought  as  if  for  the  most  public  view.  Everything  is  public 
to  God,  and  the  true  life  knows  no  gaze  as  authoritative  as  His. 
"  To  think  nothing  great  or  desirable  because  the  world 
thinks  it  so,  but  to  form  all  my  judgments  of  things  from  the 
infallible  word  of  God,  and  direct  my  life  according  to  it  "—so 
ran  one  of  William  Law's  "  Rules  for  my  Future  Conduct." 

Christ's  life,  remarks  Lynch,  "  was  as  busy  as  it  was  holy.'" 
His  hours  were  rich  in  deeds  ;  His  deeds  were  rich  with  the 
Father's  glory.  He  glorified  God  as  much  in  taking  a  child 
upon  His  knee  as  in  hushing  the  storms  of  the  Lake.  Men 
could  not  flatter  Him  into  doing  more  miracles  than  seemed 
good  to  Him,  nor  revile  Him  into  doing  less.  So  every  deed 
had  upon  it  the  stamp  of  heavenly  glory. 

March  26. — Christian  Endeavour  Comradeship  (Ps.  cxxxiii.) 
Nothing  keeps  comradeship  fresh  like  zeal  in  doing  good. 
P'riendships  grow  stale  when  rooted  in  mere  intellectual  kinship 
or  social  qualities  ;  but  friendships  rooted  in  Christ  will  remain 
fresh  for  time  and  eternity.  On  them  the  dew  of  Hermon  falls 
in  the  mornings  and  evenings  of  time,  and  in  the  clear  eternal 
noon  of  heaven. 

He  that  would  have  friends  must  show  himself  friendly.  In 
our  churches  and  various  societies  there  are  frequent  complaints 
of  coldness- — not  without  reason,  in  many  cases  ;  but  there  are 
other  cases  where  people  expect  to  get  all  without  giving  any- 
thing. Comradeship  means  two  approaching  and  meeting 
about  halfway.  Any  one  who  expects  others  to  be  friendly  with 
him,  while  he  stands  like  a  pillar  by  himself,  is  too  selfish  for 
real  comradeship. 
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Reminiscences  of  Mr.  D.  L.  Moody 

BY   REV.   JAMES    WELLS,    D.D. 

Author  of  the  Life  of  James  Hood  Wilson,  DJ). 


Moody's 


IN  complying  with  the  Editor's  request,  my  aim  will  he 
to  state  some  facts  which  are  not  likely  to    be  well 

known,   and   which    may   shed    light   upon    Mr. 

personality  and  the  secrets  of  his  success. 

I  first  heard  of  Mr.   Moody  in  the  summer   of    1873. 

A  friend  then  associated  with  him  suggested  that  he  should 

be  invited  to  Glasgow,  as  he  wished  to  visit  it.     I  at  once 

sent  him    an   invitation,  endorsed    by  Dr.  Andrew  Bonar 

and  the  Rev.  John  Riddell,  of  the  Wynd  Church.     That 

invitation  he   accepted    with    hearty  thanks.     As   he   had 

not  then  won    public  notice,  our  idea  was  that  he  would 

conduct  a  mission  in  each  of  our 

churches.    The  deep  impression 

afterwards  made  in  Newcastle 

and  Edinburgh  created  in  many 

a  desire  to  co  operate.     About 

200  representatives  of  the  Evan- 
gelical   Churches    of    Glasgow 

were  brought  together,  and  they 

appointed  a  Committee,  which 

afterwards  developed   into   the 

Glasgow    United    Evangelistic 

Association. 

My  relation  to  him  gave  me 

ample  opportunities  of  studying 

his  spirit  and  methods.     He  at 

first    intended    to    spend    only 

one  month  in  Glasgow.     When 

urged  to  give  more  time,  as  our 
city  and  its  neighbourhood  con- 
tained fully  one-fourth  of  the 
population  of  Scotland,  he  re- 
plied, "It's  no  use  talking;  I 
can't  do  it.  All  my  addresses 
will  be  finished  in  a  month.  I 
have  neither  the  time  nor  the 
ability  to  prepare  new  sermons. 
I'm  not  like  you  men  who  have 
gone  regularly  through  the  col- 
lege." 

He    began    in    Glasgow   in 
the  second  week  of  February, 

1874,  and  he  remained  with  us  till  after  the  middle  of  May. 
During  all  that  time  he  had  two,  or  three,  sometimes 
four,  meetings  on  almost  every  day  of  the  week.  He  was 
most  anxious  to  work  always  in  harmony  with  the  Churches. 
In  the  great  Revival  of  1859  60  several  evangelists  drifted 
into  antagonism  to  the  regular  Churches,  and  there  was 
reason  to  fear  that  Evangelism  would  increase  separatistic 
tendencies.  Many  Churchmen  were  thus  disposed  to  view 
it  with  suspicion.  But  Moody  rendered  very  great  service 
by  remedying  this  evil.  He  visited  only  those  places  to 
which  he  was  invited  by  accredited  representatives  of  some 
recognised  Church,  and  no  one  was  allowed  to  enter  the 
inquiry-room  as  a  helper  without  a  ticket  bearing  the 
signature  of  his  minister.  Mr.  Moody  had  been  often 
sorely  ve.\ed  by  the  eager  proselytism  of  separatists,  and 
their  readiness  to  introduce  controversy  about  non-essentials. 
In  one  of  his  published  addresses  he  taid,  with  characteristic 
vigour  of  thought  and  hearty  downrightness  of  speei:h,  "  God 
has  vouchsafed  a  blessed  unity.     Woe  to  the  unhappy  person 
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who  should  break  it !  Yet  it  would  lie  broken  if  therp 
was  proselytism.  "The  cry  is,  'Come  out ! -come  out 
from  a  sect ! '  But  where  ?  Into  another  sect !  The  spirit 
that  is  always  proselytising  is  from  Satan.  I  say.  Stay  in! 
If  you  have  a  minister  that  preaches  Christ,  stand  by  him. 
You  will  get  nothing  but  troul)le  and  pride  by  leaving  him. 
There  are  people  who  consider  that  denouncing  Churches 
and  finding  fault  with  ministers  is  '  bearing  testimony ' ;  th«e 
people  will  '  bear  testimony '  for  Jesus,  and  that  is  nil  Christ 
gets  from  them.  I  warn  you,  beware  of  trying  to  get  people 
away  from  the  folds  where  they  have  been  fed.    The  moment 

we  begin  to  lift  up  our  little 
party  or  our  Church,  then  the 
Spirit  of  God  seems  to  leave,  and 
there  is  no  more  conversion  " 

He  was  an  expert  in  Pauline 
propitiation,  and  knew  how  to 
become  "all  things  to  all  men  " 
in  furthering  the  work  of  Christ. 
It  was  one  of  his  ruling  ambi- 
tions to  introduce  Evangelism 
into  new  circles.  If  ministers 
or  flocks  not  hitherto  familiar 
with  such  work  seemed  dis- 
posed to  invite  him,  he  at  once 
gladly  met  them  more  than 
half-way.  "Why,"  he  would 
say,  in  his  friendly  and  humorous 
style,  "if  people  like  these  will 
let  me  in,  I  will  turn  my  back 
on  all  fellows  like  you  in  the 
meantime.  It's  a  far  gieattr 
gain  for  the  work  to  introduce 
it  into  congregations  that  are 
strangers  to  it,  than  to  help  in 
congregations  that  are  in  full 
sympathy.  If  I  can  help  men 
who  are  not  used  to  such  efforts, 
good  fruit  may  appear  long  after 
I  am  gone." 

He  had  completely  mastered 
the  subtle  temptations  which 
so  easily  beset  the  professional  evangelist.  He  never  in 
public  or  private  assailed  those  who  did  not  agree  with 
him.  It  was  his  aim,  not  to  supplant,  but  to  supplement, 
the  work  of  the  organised  Churches  ;  he  wished  10  sec  the 
existing  channels  of  grace  flushed  and  fltxKied  with  fresh 
energy.  His  hope  was  that  these  special  eflbrts  mixht  add 
new  power  to  the  ordinary  agencies.  He  had  been  prac- 
tically a  pastor  in  Chicago,  and  his  experience  there  had 
taught  him  that,  to  lx>rrow  the  happy  phrase  of  an  old 
Puritan,  "  God  never  gives  any  one  man  a  whole  soul."  and 
also  that  many  converts  come  from  those  who  have  received 
a  sound  religious  education.  He  knew  that  often  the 
evangelist  reaps  what  parent  or  pistor  has  sown.  His 
sympathy  with  ministers  was  generous,  and  he  cherished 
a  high  ap{>reciation  of  their  influence.  His  first  statement 
at  his  first  meeting  in  Gbsgow  was,  that  he  met  with  the 
Sabbat h-Khoot  teachers  first  because  he  knew  that  no 
class  would  welcome  him  more  heartily,  with  the  single 
exceptioa  of  tht'  ministers.     Even   Churchmen  who  were 
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d  o  u  I)  t  f  u  I 
al)out  him  or 
about  his 
class,  could 
scarcely  resist 
the  indirect 
appeal  that 
came  f  r  o  m 
such  sympa- 
tlieticdeclara- 
t  i  on  s.  He 
thus  brought, 
not  irritation, 
but  balm  to 
our  religious 
divisions  and 
alienations. 
And  he 
gained  for  his 
message  and 
methods  a 
wider  accept- 
ance than  has 
been  granted 

— one  might  almost  say — to  any  lay  evangelist  during  these 
nineteen  centuries.  His  work  was  endorsed  by  something 
like  the  catholic  consent  of  all  the  Evangelical  Churches  ; 
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and  it  is  largely  due  to  him  that  special  evangelism  has 
found  so  much  favour  in  all  denominations,  and  tliat 
people  are  now  more  disposed  than  they  used  to  be  to 
give  their  confidence  to  clerical  evangelists. 


THE  CHAPEL,    MOUNT   HERMON    SCHOOL 

Gift  to  Mr.   Moody  on  his  sixtieth  birthday,  from  British  and 
American  friends  , 


He  had  an  intense  aversion  to  eccentrics  of  every  order, 
for  his  keen  sense  of  humour  made  him  fully  alive  to  the 
harm  they  might  do  by  furnishing  matter  for  mirth  in 
association  with  Evangelism.  His  quick  and  practised  eye 
soon  detected  the  sort  of  people  whom  he  did  not  wish  as 
allies.  His  son  and  biographer  informs  us  that  "'From 
long-haired  men  and  short-haired  women,  good  Lord,, 
deliver  us,'  was  a  part  of  his  liturgy." 

He  was  greatly  distressed  by  those  novelty-hunters  and 
marvel-mongers  who  "  prowled,"  as  he  phrased  it,  about 
his  meetings  in  the  hope  of  getting  sensational  anecdotes 
for  the  press.  He  took  extraordinary  pains  to  get  rid  of 
them.  His  jealousy  lest  anything  should  sully  the  reputation 
of  the  work  was  unslumbering,  and  he  sternly,  and  some- 
times passionately,  repressed  every  desire  on  the  part  of 
well-meaning  but  injudicious  admirers  to  coddle  and  hero- 
worship  him.  All  these  peculiarities  added  to  his  Christian 
reputation  and  power. 

Some  of  my  most  vivid  memories  of  Moody  cluster 
round  the  One-hundred-and-one  Night  and  the  Kibble 
Crystal  Palace.  A  crowded  meeting  of  young  men  was 
held  at  Ewing  Place  Chapel.  Addresses  were  given  by 
Principal  Cairns,  Dr.  Hood  Wilson,  and  five  Divinity 
students  from  the  New  College,  Edinburgh.  A  strange 
hush  and  awe  fell  upon  the  meeting,  and  the  spiritual  atmo- 
sphere might  be  justly  described  as  Pentecostal.  Mr.  Moody 
came  in  from  another  meeting,  and  at  once  divined  the 
situation.  I  cannot  recall  any  other 
occasion  on  which  he  asked  seekers  to 
come  to  the  front  seats  in  presence  of 
the  congregation  ;  but  he  did  so  then. 
After  a  brief  address,  he  invited  all 
who  wished  to  decide  for  Christ  to 
come  forward.  Three  times  the  three 
front  pews  were  cleared  to  make  room 
for  the  new  volunteers.  One  hundred 
and  one  young  men  responded  amid 
affecting  tokens  of  sincerity  and  earnest- 
ness. 

The  Crystal  Palace,  a  unique  glass 
house  in  Glasgow  Botanic  Gardens,  is 
the  largest  place  of  public  assembly  in 
Scotland,  and  can  be  seated  for  four 
thousand,  while  a  thousand  or  two 
more  may  be  crowded  into  it.  About 
the  middle  of  April,  1874,3  "Christian  Convention  ".  was 
held  there,  which  Dr.  Cairns  declared  to  be  "  unparalleled 
in  the  history  of  Scottish,  perhaps  of  British,  Christianity." 
It  was  attended  by  about  five  thousand  people,  the  larger 
proportion  being  men,,  of  whom  some  two  thousand  were 
ministers  and  office-bearers  from  Scotland  and  the  North  of 
England.  At  that  meeting  Principal  Patrick  Fairbairn  gave 
one  of  his  last  public  testimonies  to  the  great  Evangelical 
verities  which  had  created  the  revival.  In  the  following 
month  of  May  the  Crystal  Palace  was  crowded  nine  times 
during  six  consecutive  days,  while  hundreds  were  unable  to 
gain  admission.  One  of  "  these  wondrous  gatherings  day  by 
day  "  was  for  young  women,  another  for  young  men.  Another 
meeting  was  for  those  only  who  declared  that  they  believed 
themselves  to  have  been  converted  since  January  i,  and 
gave  their  names,  addresses,  and  Church  connection.  About 
three  thousand  five  hundred  received  tickets  on  these  con- 
ditions, and  their  names  were  forwarded  to  their  pastors. 
It  was  estimated  that  between  fifteen  and  thirty  thousand 
gathered  in  and  around  the  Palace  on  the  Sabbath.  One 
found  there  literally  acres  of  people  listening  to  the  glad 
tidings. 
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These  were  novel  additions  to  the  "  May  Meetings  " a 

new  General  Assembly  with  representatives  of  almost  every 
class  of  society  and  every  Protestant  Church  in  the  land 
We  may  believe  that  so  many  large  and  representative 
meetings  had  never  been  previously  drawn  together  in 
Glasgow  by  any  cause  or  in- 
terest whatever.  These  meet- 
ings strengthened  one's  faith 
in  the  power  of  the  Gospel  to 
appeal  to  people  of  every  con- 
dition ;  and  yet  they  are  per- 
haps in  some  Tespects  not  so 
significant  as  the  simultaneous 
gatherings  now  held  in  many 
parts  of  Wales.  In  presence 
of  such  facts  there  is  no 
excuse  for  fearing  that  the  Christianity  of  Christ  was  left 
stranded  in  the  latter  half  of  the  first  century. 

In  1882  Messrs.Moody  and  Sankey  again  visited  Glasgow. 
Good  work  was  then  done,  but  their  mission  was  not  so 
successful  as  in  1874.  People  had  got  accustomed  to  their 
personality,  and  their  endeavours  had  come  under  that  law 
of  use  and  wont  which  encircles  all  Churches  and  all  long- 
continued  methods.  Then,  Mr.  Moody  had  changed  not 
a  little  in  the  interval.  He  seemed  to  be  overburdened 
with  his  work.  He  was  disinclined  to  use  his  fine  con- 
versational gifts,  and  he  was  often  silent,  even  among 
his  intimates.  Perhaps  he  had  some  secret  tokens  that  his 
powers  were  not  what  they  had  been.  His  meetings  and 
addresses  were  shorter  than  they  used  to  be.  During  his 
first  visit  he  said  that  he  must  have  three-quarters  of  an  hour 
for  his  sermon.  His  aim  in  the  first  quarter  was  to  interest 
the  people,  draw  out  their  sympathies,  and  get  himself 
adjusted  to  them  and  them  to  him.  The  second  quarter 
he  devoted  to  unfolding  the  Scriptures,  for  he  was  a  real 
exegete,  and  had  a  wonderful  interest  in  everything  that 
cast  fresh  light  on  the  Word.  In  the  last  quarter  he 
appealed,  usually  with  rare  felicity,  to  those  who  were  on 
the  threshold  of  the  Kingdom.  But  during  his  second  visit 
his  sermons  did  not  often  exceed  half  an  hour.  There  was 
also  another  difference :  while  he  e.xultingly  heralded  the 
same  gospel  of  free  grace,  and  breathed  the  same  atmo- 
sphere of  the  New  Testament  and  of  redemption,  he  was 
increasingly  disposed  to  lay  more  stress  on  Christian  duties. 
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When  this  feature  of  his  later  preaching  ira«  n..  '  .  "  m 
him,  he  said  that  he  had  puriKincly  rultivaied  11.  m 

had  found  that  .<ome  were  inclined  to  aliuw  free  gran-  .intf 
make  a  convenience  of  it.  He  often  spoke  gratefully  of  the 
effective  co-operation  he  received  in  Gla.«gow.     He  had  a 

very  warm  side  for  Scotland, 
and  he  requested  his  younger 
son  to  complete  his  theological 
education  in  the  Scottish  halls 
of  Divinity. 

The  friends  of  revivals 
often  sym|>athisc  with  the  sage 
or  private  cha]ilain  who  sat 
with  Xerxes  on  the  rocky  brow 
that  overlooks  the  sea  near 
.■\thens.  As  the  greatest  army 
the  world  had  then  seen  marched  past,  the  King  asked, 
"What  more  is  needed  to  complete  human  felicity?" 
"  Permanence,  sire,"  was  the  sage  reply.  Some  complain 
that  we  have  often  revival  without  survival. 

But  one  abiding  and  very  con.spicuous  fruit  of  this  work 
confronts  the  citizens  of  Glasgow  in  the  buildings  and 
fruitful  activities  of  the  Glasgow  United  Evangelistic 
Association.  Several  of  Glasgow's  most  successful  mer- 
chants owed  to  this  revival  at  least  the  quickening  of 
their  Christian  life:  it  is  believed  that  two  or  three  of 
them  owed  to  it  more  than  that.  With  princely  generosity 
they  have  supported  many  evangelistic  and  philanthropic 
agencies,  upon  which,  during  the  last  thirty  ye.irs,  they  have 
spent  more  than  ^{^400,000.  The  Christian  Institute  in 
Bothwell  Street,  the  head-quarters  of  the  Association,  is 
one  of  the  largest  buildings  in  the  city.  Allied  with  it 
are  three  very  large  mission-halls.  While  the  chief  aim  of 
the  Association  is  to  promote  spiritual  work,  no  other 
society  in  the  city  does  so  much  philanthropic  work. 
Great  crowds  of  the  starving,  both  old  and  young,  have 
during  all  these  years  been  fed  regularly  on  the  Lord's  Day ; 
orphans  and  cripples  have  been  cared  for  ;  thousands  of 
poor  children  have  been  sent  to  the  country  in  summer ; 
a  helping  hand  has  been  extended  to  drunkards  and 
outcasts ;  and  rescue  work  has  been  promoted  in  many 
directions.  The  Revival  of  1874  has  thus  helped  our 
good  city  to  live  more  nearly  as  it  prays  in  its  ancient 
motto,  "Lei  Glasgow  flourish  by  the  preaching  of  the  WordT 


IL — Henry  Drummond  and  D*  L*  Moody 


THE   following  passage  from   Professor  George  Adam 
Smith's  Life  of  Henry  Drummond  (Messrs.  Hodder 
&  Stoughton)  will  be  read  with  interest  by  our  readers  : 

"  How  Henry  Drummond  was  drawn  into  this  great 
movement  [Moody  and  Sankey  Mission]  I  have  not  been 
able  to  trace  with  exactness.  Soon  after  h;  began  his 
mission  in  Riego  Strset  (Edinburgh),  he  asked  a  fellow- 
student  if  he  had  heard  of  the  two  Americans  who  were 
evangelising  at  Newcastle,  and  with  the  date  of  their  arrival 
in  Edinburgh  the  diary  of  his  own  work  stops  short,  as  if  he 
had  been  suddenly  carried  off  upon  some  larger  stream. 
Two  New  College  men,  who  attended  one  of  the  early  meet- 
ings in  Edinburgh,  and  had  stayed  behind  to  see  the  novel 
inquiry  meetings,  then  exciting,  much  jealousy  were  asked 
by  Mr.  Moody  to  assist,  and  refused.  When  they  returned 
to  their  lodging,  they  felt  some  shame  at  their  inability  to 
speak  of  their  Lord  to  anxious  men  who  were  seeking  Him. 
and  after  prayer  together  they  resolved  to  offer  tliemselves 
for  the  work.     To  Drummond's  own  mind,  this  suspected 


feature  of  the  movement  must  have  appeared  its  most 
promising  element.  Here  was  the  very  factor  which  he 
had  missed  in  the  organisation  of  the  Church,  and  for 
which,  only  that  month,  he  had  been  pleading  in  his  essay 
to  the  Theological  Society.  We  can  understand  how  his 
keen  mind  watched  the  movement,  and,  in  spite  of  this 
prejudice  in  its  favour,  found  at  first  not  a  little  to  repel 
him.  He  was  curiously  different  from  the  two  men  with 
whom  he  was  to  become  so  intimate  a  colleague  ;  not  in 
theology,  nor  io  seal  to  win  his  fellow-men  for  Christ,  but 
in  those  otliar  t*>in|p  that,  by  the  bitter  irony  of  our  own 
life,  separate  W  Aoai  each  other  far  more  cruelly  than  even 
the  divisions  of  nMgion  do.  His  accent,  his  style,  his 
tastes  were  at  the  oth«  r  pole  from  those  of  the  evangelists. 
His  speech  was  quiet  and  restrained — an  excited  preacher 
was  always  a  wonder  to  him— he  bad  a  perilous  sense  of 
humour,  and  I  do  not  think  that  he  ever  really  cared  for 
large  public  SMCtings.  Vor  did  the  social  po.ssibilities  of 
the  moveiiiMit  attract  him  ;  at  this  time  he  had  not  the 
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civic  conscience.  But  from  the  first  he  felt  Mr.  Moody's 
sincerity,  and  the  practical  wisdom  of  the  new  methods. 
The  aim  at  the  individual,  the  endeavour  to  rouse  and 
secure  him — this  was  what  he  had  missed  in  ordinary 
Church  methods  and  now  found.  The  inquiry  meetings 
bridged  the  gap  between 
preacher  and  hearer,  and 
brought  them  together,  man 
to  man  before  God.  On  his 
side,  Mr.  Moody  was  feeling 
the  need  of  a  young  man  to 
take  charge  of  the  meetings 
for  young  men,  and  it  is  a 
tribute  to  his  insight  that  he 
chose  one  whose  style  and 
tastes  were  so  different  from 
his  own.  At  first  Drummond 
was  employed,  like  other 
students,  only  in  the  inquiry 
room.  '  Often  he  was  to  be 
seen  going  home  through 
the  streets  after  a  meeting 
with  a  man  in  whose  arm 
his  own  was  linked.  He 
wore  round  his  shoulders,  or 
rather  his  head,  a  tartan 
plaid,  green  and  black,  in 
which  I  always  see  him  yet  when  I  [Rev.  Professor  Stalker, 
D.D.]  recall  those  days.  The  figure  was  extremely  pic- 
turesque. 

"  '  The  next  stage  was  that  of  addressing  meetings,  which 
came  about  in  this  way.  As  the  marvellous  work  developed 
in  Edinburgh,  the  news,  of  course,  flew  in  every  direction, 
and  requests  came  pouring  in  from  all  parts  of  the  country 
for  speakers  to  come  and  describe  it.  These  were  dealt 
with,  in  the  first  place,  by  the  committee  who  had  charge 
of  Mr.  Moody's  meetings  ;  but  as  the  students  of  New  College 
had  gone  into  the  movement  nearly  in  a  body,  a  few  of  us 
shaped  ourselves  into  an  informal  committee,  to  receive 
the  applications  and  send  out  deputations.  Of  course  the 
descriptions  of  what  was  going  on  in  Edinburgh  were 
combined  with  evangelistic  addresses ;  and  the  flame  of 
revival  burst  out  in  one  place  after  another — north,  south, 
east,  and  west. 

"  '  This  went  on  for  months,  and  Drummond  was  in  the 
thick  of  it  all  the  time.  I  still  remember  vividly  some  of 
his  deputation  work.  The  sympathy  of  young  men  had 
been  very  visible  in  Edinburgh,  but  it  was  in  Glasgow  that 
the  first  very  remarkable  meeting  for  this  class  was  held, 
and  the  feature  to  which  reference  has  just  been  made  was 
conspicuously  stamped  on  the  movement.  The  meeting 
is  still  remembered  in  Glasgow  and  religious  circles  through 
Scotland  as  "  the  Hundred-and-one  Night."  It  took  place 
in  Ewing  Place  Congregational  Church,  which  was  filled 
with  young  men.  Mr.  Moody  had  sent  to  Edinburgh  for 
a  deputation  of  students,  and  Stewart,  Miller,  Gordon, 
Brown,  Henry,  and  I  went.  Mr.  Moody  did  not  speak  at 
all  himself;  but  Dr.  Cairns,  of  Berwick,  delivered  a  powerful 
address  on  Immortality.  Then  the  students  spoke  one  after 
another,  and  Dr.  J.  H.  Wilson  wound  up.     As  the  meeting 
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proceeded,  the  spiritual  power  was  such  as  I  have  never 
experienced  on  any  other  occasion  ;  and  when  Mr.  Moody, 
at  the  close,  ordered  the  front  seats  to  be  cleared,  and 
invited  those  who  wished  to  be  prayed  for  to  occupy  the 
vacant  pews,   a   hundred  and  one  came  forward.     As  the 

evangelist  pleaded,  and  that 
solemn  stream  began  to 
gather  from  every  corner  of 
the  church,  the  sense  of 
Divine  power  became  over- 
whelming, and  I  remember 
quite  well  turning  round  on 
the  platform  and  hiding  my 
face  in  my  hands,  unable  to 
look  on  the  scene  any  more. 
Yet  all  was  perfectly  quiet, 
and  the  hundred  and  one 
were  men  of  intelligence  and 
character,  who  were  not 
carried  away  with  excite- 
ment, but  moved  by  the 
force  of  conviction.  I  do 
not  remember  anything  re- 
markable in  Henry's  speak- 
ing that  night ;  the  address 
which  told  most  was,  I  think, 
that  of  Frank  Gordon,  whose 
speaking  was  characterised  by  a  wonderful  pathos  and 
passion.  When  we  six  went  back  to  the  hotel,  we  sat 
very  late  discussing  the  remarkable  scene  we  had  just 
witnessed.  Some  one  started  the  question  whether  it  is 
usual  to  remember  the  date  and  the  incidents  of  one's 
own  conversion.  At  such  a  moment  it  was  easy  to  be 
confidential,  and  it  turned  out  that  we  were  equally 
divided,  three  remembering  the  circumstances  in  which 
their  spiritual  life  began,  and  three  not.  Henry  was,  I 
think,  among  the  latter.  Each  of  us  possesses  an  inter- 
leaved Testament,  beautifully  bound  in  morocco,  as  a 
memorial  of  that  night ;  and  each  book  contains  the 
signatures  and  mottoes  of  all  six.  'J'hese  Testaments  were 
Henry's  idea,  and  he  presented  them  to  the  rest.  His  own 
copy  went  with  him  through  his  subsequent  evangeUstic 
wanderings,  and  was  worn  to  rags. 

"  '  On  another  occasion  I  remember  that  Henry  and  I 
set  off  together  to  fulfil  two  engagements  without  having 
decided  to  which  place  each  was  to  go.  We  talked  the 
matter  over  as  the  train  carried  us  up  the  Highland  line, 
but  at  last  we  tossed  for  it.  As  matters  turned  out,  this 
decision  was  very  important,  for  where  he  went  there  was 
such  a  blessing  that  he  felt  called  to  devote  himself  more 
absolutely  to  the  work ;  and  he  used  to  speak  of  this 
occasion  as  one  of  the  turning-points  by  which  his  subse- 
quent work  was  determined.'  Others  remember  that  Mr. 
Moody  himself  was  in  Elgin,  and,  to  Drummond's  surprise, 
opened  the  door  to  him  when  he  arrived  there. 

"  It  was,  in  fact,  because  of  what  he  heard,  or  saw,  of 
this  work  in  Elgin  that  Mr.  Moody  sent  Drummond  to 
Sunderland — the  first  instance  of  his  policy  of  setting 
Drummond  to  continue  the  work  among  young  men  at 
places  which  Mr.  Sankey  and  he  had  visited." 


Social  salvation  can  never  dispense  with  individual  salvation. 
Christ  makes  demands  on  our  heart  and  life,  demands  on  our 
faith  and  love  and  allegiance.  He  would  touch  the  mainspring 
of  action  within.  He  would  teach  and  educate  in  its  true  sense, 
not  by  putting  in  fragments  and  scraps  of  learning,  but  by  the 
drawing  out  of  the  power  within.  He  would  make  the  most  of  us 
and  the  best  of  us,  that  we  might  be  able  to  make  the  most  and 
the  best  of  our  lives.     He  will  heal  the  misery  of  our  social  lot  by 


touching  the  source  of  misery  in  ourselves — sin  and  selfishness. 
He  would  draw  us  all  out  into  God's  light,  and  bring  us  back 
to  our  fold  and  home.  He  would  teach  us  how  to  live  in  His 
abiding  presence.  He  would  dominate  us  with  His  masterful 
personality.  Was  there  ever  such  a  teacher  as  Jesus  of  Nazareth  ? 
Is  there  such  a  teacher  to-day  as  the  Christ  of  God  ?  There  is 
no  other  Gospel  but  the  Gospel  of  the  living  Christ,  Who  comes 
to-day  to  seek  and  to  save  the  lost.— Rev.  Hugh  Black. 
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IIL — Impressions  of  Moody 

BY  REV.  F.  B.  MEYER,  BA.,  AND  THE  LATE  DR.  DALE 


Rev.   F.    B.   Meyer,   B.A. 

WE  take  the  following  extract  from  the  Life  of  Dwight 
L.  Moody    by   his    son,    published    by    Messrs. 
Morgan  &  Scott : 

"  Yes,  I  have  known  Mr.  Moody  ever  since  a  memor- 
able Monday  morning  in  1873,"  writes  the  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  who  was  among  the  first  to  associate  himself 
with  the  movement.  "I  can  see  him  now,  standing  up  to 
lead  the  first  noon  prayer  meeting  in  a  small,  ill-lit  room  in 
Cowley  Street,  York,  little  realising'  that  it  was  the  seed- 
germ  of  a  mighty  harvest,  and  that  a  movement  was 
beginning  that  would  culminate  in  a  few  months  in  Free 
Assembly  Hall,  Edinburgh,  and  ultimately  in  the  Agricul- 
tural Hall  and  the  Royal  Opera  House,  London.  It  was 
the  birth-time  of  new  conceptions  of  ministry,  new  methods 
of  work,  new  inspirations  and  hopes. 

"What  an  inspiration  when  this  great  and  noble  soul 
first  broke  into  my  life  I  I  was  a  young  minister  then,  in 
the  old  city  of  York,  and  bound  rather  rigidly  by  the  chains 
of  conventionalism.  Such  had  been  my  training,  and  such 
might  have  been  my  career.  But  here  was  a  revelation  of 
a  new  ideal.  The  first  characteristic  of  Mr.  Moody's  that 
struck  me  was  that  he  was  so  absolutely  unconventional 
and  natural.  That  a  piece  of  work  had  generally  been 
done  after  a  certain  method  would  probably  be  the  reason 
why  he  would  set  about  it  in  some  fresh  and  unexpected 
way.  That  the  new  startled  people  was  the  greater  reason 
for  continuing  with  it,  if  only  it  drew  them  to  the  Gospel. 
But  there  was  never  the  slightest  approach  to  irreverence, 
fanaticism,  or  extravagance ;  everything  was  in  perfect 
accord,  with  a  rare  common  sense,  a  directness  of  method, 
a  simplicity  and  transparency  of  aim,  which  were  as  at- 
tractive as  they  were  fruitful  in  result. 

"The  first  ten  days  of  his  meetings  were  only  moderately 
successful,  and  he  gladly  accepted  my  invitation  to  come  to 
the  chapel  where  I  ministered,  and  there  we  had  a  fortnight 
of  most  blessed  and  memorable  meetings.  The  little  vestry 
there — how  vividly  I  remember  it ! — was  the  scene  of 
our  long  and  earnest  prayers  as  we  knelt  around  the 
leather-covered  table  in  the  middle  of  the  room.  Two 
Presbyterian  students,  from  Mr.  Mackay's  Church  in  Hull, 
brothers,  used  to  pray  with  us,  and  I  remember  that  Mr. 
Moody,  at  the  great  Free  Trade  Hall,  Manchester,  referred 
to  that  little  room  as  the  fountain  from  which  the  river 
of  blessing  for  the  whole  country  had  sprung. 

"  Many  recollections  of  those  days  come  back  as  I 
write  :  how  in  the  midst  of  tea  at  home  Mr.  Moody  suddenly 
felt  that  he  should  preach  his  afterward  famous  sermon 
on  Heaven,  and  started  off  on  a  three  miles'  walk  to  fetch 
his  notes  ;  how  Mr.  Sankey  went  over  to  see  Mr.  Rees, 
of  Sunderland,  the  sailor-preacher,  of  whom  I  had  spoken 
to  them,  and  proved  his  singing  powers  in  the  little  liack 
parlour  of  W.  D.  LongstafT,  to  the  entire  satisfaction  of 
both  minister  and  elder;  how  we  had  our  alld.iy  meeting, 
the  first  of  its  kind  in  England ;  and  how  the  fire  of  God 
burnt  hot  in  all  our  hearts.  Ah  !  blessed  days  that  will 
live  as  long  as  memory  endures  ! — days  of  heaven,  of  wonder, 
of  a  new  and  brilliant  constellation  in  one's  sphere,  of  the 
beginning  of  a  lifelong  devotion  to  another  man,  which 
has  only  ripened  and  deepened  with  every  succeeding  year." 


The  late  Dr.   Dale 

DR.  DALE  was  at  first  inclined  to  look  with  disfavour 
on  the  labours  of  Mr.  Moody,  but  as  the  inlerest 
continued,  he  l)ecame  more  impressed  and  attended  the 

meetings  regularly. 

"Of  Mr.  Moody's  own  power,"  he  said,  "1  find  it 
difficult  to  speak.  It  is  so  real,  and  yet  so  unlike  the 
power  of  ordinary  preachers,  that  I  hardly  know  how  to 
analyse  it.  Its  reality  is  indisputable.  Any  man  who  can 
interest  and  impress  an  audience  of  from  three  to  six 
thousand  people  for  half  an  hour  in  the  morning  and 
for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  in  the  afternoon,  and  who 
can  interest  a  third  audience  of  thirteen  or  fifteen  thousand 
people  for  three-quarters  of  an  hour  again  in  the  evening, 
must  have  power  of  some  kind.  Of  course,  some  people 
listened  without  caring  much  for  what  he  said  ;  but  though 
I  generally  sat  in  a  position  which  enabled  me  to  see  the 
kind  of  impression  he  produced,  I  rarely  saw  many  faces 
which  did  not  indicate  the  most  active  and  earnest 
interest. 

"The  people  were  of  all  sorts — old  and  young,  rich 
and  poor,  tradesmen,  manufacturers  and  merchants  young 
ladies  who  had  just  left  school,  cultivated  women,  and 
rough  boys  who  knew  more  about  dogs  and  pigeons  than 
about  books.  For  a  time  I  could  not  understand  it — I  am 
not  sure  that  I  understand  it  now.  At  the  first  meeting 
Mr.  Moody's  address  was  simple,  direct,  kindly,  and 
hopeful ;  it  had  a  touch  of  humour  and  a  touch  of 
pathos ;  it  was  lit  up  with  a  story  or  two  that  filled  most 
eyes  with  tears ;  but  there  seemed  nothing  in  it  very 
remarkable.  Yet  it  told :  a  prayer  meeting  with  an  address 
at  eight  o'clock  on  a  damp,  cold  January  morning  was 
hardly  the  kind  of  thing — let  me  say  it  frankly — that 
I  should  generally  regard  as  attractive,  but  I  enjoyed  it 
heartily;  it  seemed  one  of  the  happiest  meetings  I  hod 
ever  attended  :  there  was  warmth  and  there  was  sunlight  in 
it.  At  the  evening  meeting  the  same  day,  at  Bingley  Hall, 
I  was  still  unable  to  make  out  how  it  was  that  he  had  done 
so  much  in  other  parts  of  the  kingdom. 

"  I  listened  with  interest,  and  I  was  again  conscious 
of  a  certain  warmth  and  brightness  that  made  the  service 
very  pleasant,  but  I  could  not  see  that  there  was  much 
to  impress  those  who  were  careless  about  religious  duty. 
The  next,  morning  at  the  prayer-meeting,  the  address 
was  more  incisive  and  striking;  and  at  evening  service 
I  began  to  see  that  the  stranger  had  a  faculty  for  making 
the  elementary  truths  of  the  Gospel  intensely  clear  and 
vivid.  But  it  still  seemed  most  remarkable  that  he  should 
have  done  so  much,  and  on  Tuesday  I  told  Mr.  Moody 
that  the  work  was  most  plainly  of  Ciod,  for  I  could  sie 
no  near  relation  between  him  and  what  he  had  done.  He 
laughed  cheerily,  and  said  he  should  be  very  sorry  if  it 
were  otherwise. 

"  Scores  of  us  couid  preach  as  effectively  as  Mr.  Moody, 
I  felt,  and  might  therefore,  with  God's  good  help,  be  equally 
successful.  In  the  course  of  a  day  or  two,  however,  my 
mistake  was  corrected.  His  preaching  had  all  the  effect  of 
Luther's ;  he  e.\ulted  in  the  fre«  grace  of  God.  His  joy 
was  contagious.  Men  leaped  oilt  of  darkness,  and  lived  a 
Christian  life  afterward." 
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The  Evangelistic  View  of  Sin 


BY  "  evangelistic  "  we  mean  the  extreme  section  of  the 
Evangelical  party.  The  term  so  applied  is  in  some 
important  respects  a  misnomer,  but  no  other  occurs  to  us. 
That  these  hold  the  great  New  Testament  thoughts  of  sin 
in  opposition  to  present-day  unbelief  is  a  fact  of  vital 
importance.  Specially  is  this  true  of  them  :  they  despair 
of  no  human  soul.  That  is  Christian,  and  it  is  fast 
becoming  peculiar  to  Christianity.  Nor  would  it  be  too 
much  to  say  that  many  Christians  are  faltering  in  that 
faith.  The  power  of  circumstances,  the  force  of  heredity,  - 
the  weakening  of  the  will,  the  miserable  incapacity  to  rally 
the  deeply  diseased  soul — these  and  such  other  things  have 
led  multitudes  to  trust  but  very  faintly  in  the  Holy  Spirit's 
ever  wakening  a  new  life  under  the  ribs  of  moral  death. 
All  Christ  and  all  Christianity  are  an  indignant  rebuke  to 
this  unbelief  The  evangelists  are  right  also  in  asserting 
the  splendours  of  grace,  the  reality  of  forgiveness.  We 
bow  in  this  generation  before  creations  of  our  thought  as 
truly  idols  as  any  creations  of  our  fingers.  We  let  law, 
force,  consequence,  assume  the  throne  of  God  ;  and  we 
take  for  Hebrew  hyperbole  the  song  of  the  redeemed, 
"  As  far  as  the  east  is  from  the  west,  so  far  hast  Thou 
removed  our  transgressions  for  us."  They  are  right, 
besides,  in  saying  that  in  this  generation  the  guilt  of  sin 
before  God  is  minimised.  Men  are  afraid  of  their  own 
gods  ;  they  dread  lest  they  be  broken  in  pieces  by  the 
enthroned  law  they  have  rebelled  against ;  but  God,  if 
there  be  a  God,  they  take  to  be  all  mercy,  all  good  nature, 
all  indulgence  to  every  soul  that  in  death  goes  to  meet 
Him,  whatever  that  soul's  course  and  record  may  have 
been.  But — //  is  a  fearful  thing  to  fall  into  tlie  hands 
of  the  Living  God. 

Even  the  most  magnificent  truths  and  revelations  may 
be  distorted  from  their  real  intent,  and  turned  into  instru- 
ments of  delusion  and  corruption.  By  disturbing  the 
balance  and  measure  of  Christian  teaching,  we  are  con- 
vinced that  many  Christian  teachers  of  the  most  pronounced 
Evangelical  school  are  working  great  evil  to  the  cause 
they  love,  and  we  propose  to  indicate  a  few  directions  of 
prevalent  error. 

In  preaching  the  Divine  Gospel  of  hope  to  the  sinner, 
the  infinite  and  eternal  moment  of  obedience  to  moral 
law  is  often  lost  sight  of,  and  even  denied.  Who  has 
not  learned  sermons  on  the  Prodigal  Son  and  the  Elder 
Brother  in  which  the  latter  was  painted  much  the 
darker ;  in  which  the  recklessness  of  a  profligate  youth 
was  spoken  of  as  venial  in  comparison  with  the  self- 
righteousness  of  obedience  ?  Of  that  we  find  nothing 
in  our  Lord's  words.  Was  it  a  small  thing  to  say.  Son, 
thou  art  with  me,  and  all  that  I  have  is  thine?  Was  it  a 
small  thing  to  serve  for  many  years,  and  never  to  trans- 
gress the  commandment  ?  It  is  the  essence  of  the  Gospel 
that  great  sinners  may  be  turned  into  great  saints,  that 
the  enslaved  will  may  be  freed  and  the  drugged  conscience 
reawakened.  But  it  is  as  false  as  hell  to  say  that  hideous 
moral  lapse  is  essential  to  salvation,  and  that  after  sal- 
vation such  sin  is  as  if  it  had  never  been.     No  ;    it  is  a 


great  thing  to  have  been  kept  from  that.  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  have  lived  a  pure  youth,  to  have  yielded  to  no 
degrading  vice.  It  is  a  great  thing  when  we  have  not 
consciously  stooped  to  evil,  when  all  men  know  of  us  the 
worst  that  is  to  be  known,  when  we  can  die  and  have 
every  drawer  rummaged,  and  every  letter  read,  and  all  the 
poor  secrets  of  our  history  exposed,  and  still  remain  to 
those  who  loved  us  what  we  used  to  be.  True,  most  true, 
these  things  will  not  save  us.  But  they  will  make  all  the 
way  of  our  redeemed  years  different.  Let  the  young  live 
so  that  when  men  go  back  to  their  past  and  piece  the 
divided  life  together,  they  will  find  all  the  record  clear. 

Again,  in  preaching  the  recoveries  of  grace,  it  is,  we  fear, 
too  often  forgotten  that  grace  makes  certain  penalties  its 
ministers.  It  is  gloriously  true  that  forgiveness  releases 
them  from  the  penalty  of  sin.  But  the  manner  of  grace  is 
in  certain  instances  not  to  alter  the  consequence  as  a 
physical  fact,  but  to  change  it  from  a  penalty  into  a  blessing. 
Were  it  otherwise,  salvation  would  be  merely  a  mechanical 
transference.  The  regenerate  soul,  we  say,  may  be  carried 
into  the  Babylon  of  deadly  sin,  and  from  that  it  may  escape 
and  turn.  But  only  by  the  appointed  way — a  long  and 
weary  journey  over  the  intervening  desert  of  repentance. 
Peter  the  rock  was  crushed  to  fragments,  but  the  frag- 
ments were  gathered,  and  he  became  a  pillar  of  the  Church 
again.  And  many  others  have  been  like  him  in  their  fall  and 
rising  again  ;  but  they,  too,  owned  their  sin,  confessed  it, 
suffered  for  it,  and  were  made  anew  in  a  white  heat  of 
penitential  power.  And  suppose  they  had  fallen  again  ? 
The  Divine  Love  cannot  be  trifled  with.  We  dare  not 
suppose  that  another  error  could  have  been  retrieved  as 
the  first  was. 

A  great  deal  more  could  be  said,  but  only  one  other 
point  can  be  touched,  and  that  in  a  word.  In  forgiveness 
we  are  delivered  from  this  present  evil  world,  and  translated 
into  the  kingdom  of  God's  dear  Son.  But  neither  is  this 
release  mechanical.  All  sin  may  be  overcome  by  grace,  but 
the  will  must  co-operate.  Life  must  be  turned  into  a  watch 
and  prayer.  Over  drunkenness,  for  example,  which  corrupts 
the  tissues  of  the  body,  the  victory  can  be  won,  but  only  by 
ceaseless  vigilance.  Evangelists  too  often  pronounce  with 
blasphemous  confidence  on  the  state  of  souls.  They 
reckon  up  conversions  with  nothing  to  go  upon  but  the 
utterance  of  an  excited  hour.  They  often  immediately  put 
a  converted  prodigal  in  a  position  from  which  he  figures  as 
the  critic  of  ministers  and  Church  members  who  have  been 
serving  Christ  for  a  generation.  The  result  is  moral  and 
spiritual  disaster  on  a  large  scale.  There  ought  to  be  a 
period  of  probation  and  silence,  and  when  that  is  success- 
fully accomplished,  a  life-long  humility.  Spiritual  pride  is 
sure  to  end  sooner  or  later  in  apostasy,  and  after  all  the 
great  obstacle  in  the  way  of  Christianity  is  the  falls  of 
professing  Christians.  "  Except  the  Lord  build  the  house 
of  human  character,  their  labour  is  but  lost  that  build  itj 
except  the  Lord  keep  the  fortress  of  the  human  soul,  the 
watchman  watcheth  but  in  vain."  But  the  builder  must 
build  and  the  watchman  must  watch. 


It  is  easy  to  speak  of  human  nature  as  corrupt  in  the 
general,  to  admit  it  in  the  general,  and  then  get  quit  of  the 
subject ;  as  if,  the  doctrine  being  once  admitted,  there  was 
nothing  more  to  be  done  with  it.  But,  in  truth,  we  can  have 
no  real  apprehension  of  the  doctrine  of  our  corruption  till  we 
view  the  structure  of  our  minds,  part  by  part,  and  dwell  upon 
and  draw  out  the  signs  of  our  weakness,  inconsistency,  and 
ungodliness,  which  are  such  as  can  arise  from  nothing  but 
some  strange  original  defect  in  our  original  nature.  .  .  .  We 


are  in  the  dark  about  ourselves.  When  we  act,  we  are  groping 
in  the  dark,  and  may  meet  with  a  fall  any  moment.  Here 
and  there,  perhaps,  we  see  a  little  ;  or,  in  our  attempts  to 
influence  and  move  our  minds,  we  are  making  experiments 
(as  it  were)  with  some  delicate  and  dangerous  instrument, 
which  works  we  do  not  know  how,  and  may  produce  un- 
expected and  disastrous  effects.  The  management  of  our 
hearts  is  quite  above  us.  Under  these  circumstances  it 
becomes  our   comfort  to  look  up  to  God. — Newman. 
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we   preach   Christ  crucified,  unto  the  Jews  a 
stumblingblock,  and  unto  the  (Jreeits  foolishness ; 
but  unto  them  which  are  called,  both  Jews  and  Greeks, 
Christ  the  power  of  God,  and  the  wisdom  of  God."     This 
w.Ts  the  text  which  Rowland 
Hill  chose  as  his  subject  on 
June   8,    1783,    when   Surrey 
Chapel,   Blackfriars',    was 
opened    for    public    worship. 
Dr.    Newman    Hall    selected 
as  the  text  for  the  first  ser- 
mon  he   preached    in    Christ 
Church,  Westminster   Bridge 
Road — the     perpetuation     of 
Surrey  Chapel — "Christ  is  all, 
and  in  all."     The  Rev.  F.  B. 
Meyer,  B.A.,  the  worthy  suc- 
cessor   of    these     illustrious 
preachers,    has    delighted    in 
the  same  theme,  and  if  illus- 
tration were  needed,  I  might 
refer  to  the  choice  of  a  recent 
New  Year's  motto — a  custom 
adopted  for  the  past  fifty  sea- 
sons— "That  in  all  things  He 
might  have  the  pre-eminence." 
Thus  for  one  hundred  and 
twenty  years    the   evangelical 
traditions  of  this  historic  cause 
have  been  loyally  sustained. 

Nearly  forty   years    since, 
Rowland    Hill's    old    chapel 
passed  into  other  hands — to- 
day  being    used   as   a   ware- 
house;    but    the    lofty    and 
graceful     spire     of     Lincoln 
Tower,    attached     to     Christ 
Church,  reminds  one  that  to- 
day the  church  is  like  a  light- 
house  for  the   crowded    and 
poverty  -  stricken      humanity 
living   within   the   boundaries 
of  Lambeth.     The  founder  of 
the    church    cared    for     the 
bodies  of  the  men  and  women 
in  his  district,  though  never  in 
the  multifarious  ways  that  to- 
day characterises  the  ministry 
of  the  Rev.  F.  B.  Meyer,  B.A. 
No  one  who  knows  aught  of 
his   work   would  accuse  him 

of  losing  his  soul  amidst  machinery,  but  there  are  few 
churches  in  London  where  one  can  find  more  social  and 
ameliorative  agencies  in  full  swing. 

The  historical  continuity  of  the  Church  has  been  care- 
fully preserved-— probably  to  a  greater  extent  than  any 
other  Free  Church  in  the  metropolis,  with  the  exception  of 
Wesley's  Chapel.  It  possesses  many  treasures  connected 
with  Rowland  Hill  which  are  rarely  seen  by  the  ordinary 
visitor,  but  which  are  of  peculiar  interest  to  those  who 
revere  his  memory.     A  few  weeks  since  Mr.  Meyer  aflTorded 


the  writer  an  opportunity  of  msi«-.ting  these  relief,  uid 
explained  to  him  their  history  and  points. 

Unlocking    a   cabine',    Mr.    Meyer  produced   an   oW- 
fashioncd  silver  tea-pot.  slightly  dJKroJoured  with  age  and 
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MR.    MEYER  PREACHING  AT  CHRIST  CHURCH 


bearing  upon  its  side  Rowland  Hill's  crest.  "  This  is  the 
badge  of  office  for  the  pastorate  of  Christ  Church,"  said 
Mr.  Meyer,  with  a  smile.  "  Whoever  possesses  that  teapot 
is  supposed  to  be  the»  minister  of  the  Church.  When  I 
succeeded  Newman  Hall,  he  handed  it  over  to  me  with 
playful  humour  as  the  insignia  of  office.  No,  not  publicly, 
but  in  the  presence  of  several  friends.  Surely  it  is  not  an 
unsuitable  symlwl  when  tea  and  sociability  enter  so  largely 
into  the  work  of  a  Christian  Church  ?" 

From  another  cupboard  Mr.   Meyer  produced  a   blue- 
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pattern  china  tea-service,  bearing 
,  r^9iew  of  the  old  Surrey  Chapel, 
Jwhich  has  probably  been  in  use 
one  hundred  years,  but  which 
now  is  rarely  taken  from  its 
security.  "We  prize  this  ex- 
ceedingly," said  Mr,  Meyer ; 
'•  and  the  last  occasion  we  took 
tea  from  the  cups  was  in  cele- 
bration of  my  fiftieth  birth- 
day." 

The  minister's  vestry  at  Christ 
Church  is  a  distinctly  interesting 
room.  Though  Mr.  Meyer  lives 
in  Baker  Street,  he  finds  it  neces- 
sary to  spend  many  hours  of 
his  working  week  on  his  church 
premises.  He  often  sleeps  there, 
especially  on  Sundays,  to  avoid 
the  necessity  of  Sunday  travelling 
as  far  as  possible.  His  vestry  is 
therefore  his  workshop  When 
I  called  upon  him  he  was  busy 
dictating  to  his  secretary,  whilst 
a  talented  lady  artist  was  engaged 
in  painting  his  portrait.  Unlike 
so  many  similar  rooms,  there  is 
that  touch  of  simple  home  comfort  which  seems  to 
humanise  the  whole  surroundings. 

In  this  room  many  reminders  of  the  past  are  to  be  seen. 
A  noteworthy  piece  of  furniture  is  an  old-fashioned  bureau 
which  belonged  to  Rowland  Hill.  Its  solid  mahogany  has 
preserved  it  in  constant  use  for  over  a  century,  and  from 
its  first  possessor's  time  down  to  the  present  has  been  the 
repository  of  the  succeeding  pastors'  private  papers.  This 
flight  of  time  was  curiously  enough  suggested  by  the  drop 


MR.   J.    R.   GRirHTHS,   Mus    Bac. 

For  23  years  organist  at  Christ  Church.     He  resigned  on  February  5 

owing  to  his  wife's  health 
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brass  handles  of  a  former  period 
and  the  sight  of  a  cheque  book 
-—an  evidence  at  least  of  another 
generation. 

A  large  collection  of  books 
has  gradually  been  formed,  and 
many  of  these  date  back  to  the 
seventeenth  century.  For  my 
inspection  Mr.  Meyer  brought 
down  from  the  shelves  some  MS. 
volumes  of  sermons  by  Rowland 
Hill.  The  neat  but  close  hand- 
writing is  carefully  preserved. 
They  were  evidently  transcribed 
with  much  painstaking  by  an 
admirer,  but  Mr.  Meyer  is  of 
opinion  that  these  sermons  would 
not  appeal  with  equal  force  to 
the  people  of  the  twentieth  cen- 
tury as  to  those  of  the  eighteenth. 
To-day  the  florid  style  has  lost 
its  saving  power. 

More  interesting  than  these 
written  pages  are  early  editions 
of  Rowland  Hill's  books.  A 
little  brown  leather  volume  con- 
tains "  A  Collection  of  Hymns 
for  Children,  principally  intended  for  the  Use  of  Sunday 
Schools,"  edited  by  Rowland  Hill.  This  was  issued  on 
January  i,  1808.  In  the  preface  the  Editor  says,  "Though 
I  have  adopted  the  whole  of  Dr.  Watts's  hymns,  yet  I  am 
happy  that  I  could  take  a  greater  liberty  with  some  similar 
attempts  of  my  own.  Though  they  had  passed  under  the 
correcting  pen  of  the  inimitable  Cowper  (a  liberty  I  pre- 
sumed to  request,  from  an  acquaintance  with  that  great  and 
truly  good  man  in  the  younger  part  of  my  life),  yet  I  did 
not  think  it  necessary  to  send  all  of  them  to  the  press, 
though  published  on  some  former  occasions." 

Stored  in  another  part  of  Christ  Church,  so  Mr.  Meyer 
informs  me,  there  are  numerous  old  folios  which  came 
originally  from  Rowland  Hill's  library.  One  volume,  how- 
ever, which  Mr.  Meyer  keeps  in  his  room,  is  a  copy  of 
Cruden's  Concordance,  bearing  upon  its  title-page  a  note 
in  faded  handwriting  by  Rowland  Hill,  stating  that  "this 
excellent  man  I  well  knew  when  I  was  young  and  he  was 
aged.  He  was  on  intimate  terms  with  George  Whitefield." 
The  mention  of  the  latter  name  reminds  one  of  the  friend- 
ship existing  between  these  two  great  preachers,  and  in 
remembrance  of  the  fact  the  bust  of  Hill  and  Whitefield 
respectively  adorn  either  side  of  the  vestry  mantelpiece. 
Hill  often  preached  in  Tottenham  Court  Road  Chapel,  and, 
remarked  Mr.  Meyer  to  the  writer,  "  I  tell  Mr.  Silvester 
Home  that  he  must  remember  there  is  a  strong  bond  of 
sympathy  between  Christ  Church  and  Whitefield's." 

After  a  lifetime  extending  to  nearly  ninety  years,  and 
largely  devoted  to  the  preaching  of  evangelical  truths, 
Rowland  Hill  passed  away,  and  was  buried  beneath  the 
pulpit  at  Suirey  Chapel,  April  19,  1833.  Here  his  remains 
were  left  undisturbed  for  nearly  fifty  years,  and  then,  in  the 
fitness  of  things,  transferred  to  Christ  Church,  where  they 
were  reinterred  in  the  porch,  April  14,  i88t,  Mr.  Meyer 
says  Dr.  Newman  Hall  told  him  that  in  the  course  of  the 
removal  the  coffin  was  opened,  and  he  had  an  opportunity 
of  seeing  the  features  of  his  great  predecessor.  These  were 
wonderfully  preserved,  and  the  face  had  not  lost  its  likeness, 
though  forty-eight  years  had  passed  since  his  death,  'i'he 
spot  chosen  for  the  reinterment  was  in  the  porch  under  the 
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Lincoln  Tower,  and  now  a  single  slab  of  stone— evidently 
tliat  originally  used— marks  the  place  whore  the  remains 
lie  buried.  Helow  Rowland  Hill's  crest  are  the  words, 
"Sacred  to  the  memory  of  the  Rev.  Rowland  Hill,  A.M. 
Obiit   nth  April   1833.     In  his  89th  year." 

Not  unmindful  of  his  part  in  founding  the  church,  the 
members  at  the  time  placed  a  memorial  tablet  on  the  wall 
above  the  grave,  containing  an  inscription  elequent  of  the 
life  and  character  of  the  first  pastor.     This  is  as  follows  : 

TO  THK  MEMORY  OF  THE  LATE 

REV.  ROWLAND  HH.L,  M.A., 

FORMERLY  OF   ST.   JOHN'S  COLLEGE,  CAMBRIDGE, 

AND    FOR    HALF   A  CENTURY  THE  ZEALOUS,   ACTIVE, 

AND   DEVOTED   MINISTER   OF   SURREY   CHAPEL. 

THIS  TABLET   IS   ERECTED   RATHER    IN   TOKEN  OF 

THE  GRATEFUL   RECOLLECTIONS  OF   A   REVERED  PASTOR 

BY  HIS   BEREAVED  AND   MOURNING  CONGREGATION 

THAN   AS  A  TRIBUTE  SUITABLE  TO  THE  WORK  OF  ONE 

THE  IMPERISHABLE  MONUMENTS  OF  WHOSE  LABOURS 

ARE  THE  NAMES  WRITTEN  IN   HEAVEN,  OF  THE  MULTITUDES 

LED  TO  GOD   BY  HIS  LONG   AND   FAITHFUL  MINISTRY. 

HIS   MORTAL  REMAINS  WERE  INTERRED   IN  SURREY 

CHAPEL 

ON   THE    I9TH   DAY  OF   APRIL  A.D.    1833. 

HE  WAS   BORN   ON  THE  23RD  OF  AUGUST   1 744  ; 

AND   DIED  ON   THE    IITH   OF   APRIL    1833. 

REINTERRED   HERE   APRIL    14TH    1881. 

Following  the  founder  of  Surrey  Chapel  came  the  Rev. 
James  Sherman,  whose  ministry  proved  singularly  useful. 
"  It  is  said  of  him,"  remarked  Mr.  Meyer,  "  that  as  a 
result  of  his  sermon  based  on  the  text  '  And  there  were 
with  Him  also  several  little  ships,'  one  hundred  people  were 
converted." 

Dr.  Newman  Hall's  tenure  of  the 
pastorate  brings  us  in  touch  with 
the  present  generation.  To  him  fell  the 
task  of  leading  his  flock  from  Black - 
friars  Road  to  Westminster  Bridge 
Road,  and  at  great  cost  to  raise  that 
ornate  building  which  is  one  of  the 
architectural  features  of  South  London. 
The  Lincoln  Tower  by  itself— costing 
^7,000— was  a  great  task  for  a  Non- 
conformist minister.  Its  inception  and 
completion  were  of  the  happiest  order, 
for  Newman  Hall  obtained  the  money 
in  about  equal  proportions  from  English 
and  American  contributors.  This  in- 
ternational assistance  was  a  marked 
tribute  to  the  pastor,  due  largely  to 
his  defence  of  the  Northern  States 
during  the  war.  It  is  but  matter  of 
history  now  that  a  large  section  of 
the  British  public  cheered  on  the 
South  against  the  North,  but  he  stood 
against  the  popular  side,  and  advocated 
the  righteous  cause  of  the  North. 
Ultimately  their  arms  triumphed,  and 
his  generous  assistance  by  voice  and 
pen  was  gladly  recognised  in  the  erection 
of  the  tower. 

This  direct  connection  with  America 
induces  large  numbers  of  Americans 
to  visit  the  church  every  year.  Mr 
Meyer  hangs  in  his  vestry  two  silk  flags 


—the  Union  Jack  and  the  Star*  and  Stripei  intertwined 
Under  all  the  circumstanrei  it  is  a  happy  thought.  "T 
were  given  me,"  explained  Mr.  Meyer,  "  by  an  Ameri' 
friend  as  a  consUint  reminder  of  the  good  feeling  which 
should  always  exist  between  the  two  j{rcat  Knglinh  sjK-alting 
nations.  When  Americans  come  here,  and  they  do  in  large 
numbers  during  the  season,  they  are  delighted  to  sec  their 
own  Stars  and  Sirijies  side  by  side  with  the  Union  Jark. 
It  would  be  a  dreadful  thing  if  we  ever  had  war  lietwccn 
the  two  nations ;  but  I  am  glad  to  think  that  to-day  the 
cordial  sentiment  is  so  real  and  strong." 

Mr.  Meyer  fosters  this  good  feeling  by  his  own  visits  to 
the  States.  He  has  crossed  the  Atlantic  on  many  occasions, 
and  now,  directly  he  has  relinquished  the  duties  of 
President  of  the  National  Free  Church  Council,  which  have 
been  so  zealously  and  inspirini^ly  executed  during  the  past 
year,  he  is  to  start  upon  another  lour.  On  March  15 — 
scarcely  a  week  after  the  Manchester  meetings  —he  will 
commence  his  journey,  and  pur()oses  to  return  the  last 
Sunday  in  May.  On  this  occasion  he  will  conduct  special 
services  upon  the  western  coast  of  America,  accompanied. 
by  Mr.  Will  Moody,  the  son  of  the  great  evangelist. 

Speaking  of  the  American  visitors,  Mr.  Meyer  incidentally 
referred  to  the  visit  of  the  late  Miss  Willard,  the  leader  in 
the  American  Women's  Temperance  Association.  "  I  gave 
her  a  stave  of  the  pulpit  rails  from  the  old  Surrey  Chapel," 
he  said.  "She  was  immensely  delighted,  and  I  can  picture 
her  now  riding  off  in  the  cab  holding  the  memento  upright 
in  her  hands." 

There  is  little  need  to  eulogise  Newman  Hall's  work. 
The  church  itself  is  a  memorial  to  his  devotion  and  Christian, 
influence.  The  handsome  pulpit  was  erected  "in  loving 
recognition  "  of  his  ministry,  as  the  inscription  at  its  base 
testifies.     Now   also   his   bust   stands   in   a   niche   on    the-. 
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MR.    MEYER  IN   RUSSIAN   WINTER  GARB 


MR.    MEYER   WITH   HIS   HOSTESS,    MRS.   W.   R.    GARDINER 


opposite  side  of  the  choir  steps,  and  under  this  follow  words 
which  are  an  eloquent  description  of  his  life  : 

TO   THE  GLORY   OF   GOD 

AND 

TO   THE   BELOVED  AND    HONOURED   MEMORY 

OF 

THE  REV.  NEWMAN  HALL,  L.L.B.,  U.D.  Edin. 

FOR  THIRTY-EIGHT  YEARS  PASTOR  OF  THE  CHURCH 
FOUNDED  BY  REV.  ROWLAND  HILL,  MEETING  AT 
SURREY  CHAPEL  AND  SUBSEQUENTLY  IN  THIS  CHURCH. 

AFTER  A  MOST  SUCCESSFUL  MINISTRY  OF  TWELVE  YEARS  AT 
ALBION  CHAPEL,  HULL,  HE  CAME  TO  LONDON  IN  1854,  ATTRACTED 
VAST  CONGREGATIONS  BY  HIS  ELOQUENT  AND  EARNEST  PRO- 
CLAMATION OF  THE  GOSPEL.  APPROVED  HIMSELF  THE  TRUE 
FRIEND  OF  THE  WORKING  CLASSES,  AND  STOOD  IN  THE  FOREMOST 
RANK  OF  PHILANTHROPISTS  AND  TEMPERANCE  ADVOCATES. 
HIS  WRITINGS  WERE  NUMEROUS  AND  GREATLY  VALUED.  '  ON 
RELINQUISHING  HIS  STATED  MINISTRY  IN  1892  HE  GAVE  HIM- 
SELF WITH  UNTIRING  DEVOTION  TO  EVANGELISTIC  LABOURS  IN 
EVERY  PART  OF   THE  COUNTRY  UNTIL   THE  AGE  OF  EIGHTY-FIVE. 

HIS  LASTING  MONUMENT  IS  THIS  CHURCH,  WHICH  HE  WAS 
INSTRUMENTAL  IN  ERECTING,  AND  HIS  CROWN  OF  REJOICING 
THE    MULTITUDE    WHOM    HE    INDUCED    BY    PEN    AND    SPEECH     TO 

"  COME  TO  JESUS." 

BORN   22    MAY    1816.         DIED    )8   FEBRUARY    I902. 

HIS   REMAINS   ARE   INTERRED   IN 

ABNEY  PARK   CEMETERY. 

Under  the  happiest  circumstances  Mr.  Meyer  succeeded 
Newman  Hall  in  1892.  The  dozen  years  that  have  since 
elapsed  have  only  served  to  draw  closer  the  bonds  of  loyalty 
iind  service  between  pastor  and  people.  Though  he  has 
found  a  much  wider  sphere  than  that  of  the  district  around 
Christ  Church— like  Wesley,  he  might  Say,  "The  world  is 
my  parish  " — yet  the  numerous  details  of  a  large  London 
church  are  never  neglected  at  his  hands.  In  addition  to  all 
this,  he  has  engaged  for  several  years  in  a  social  purity 
•crusade  in  the  district,  which  has  proved  most  beneficial  to 
public  morality  by  closing  numbers  of  undesirable  houses. 
This  has  largely  been  done  at  his  own  cost  from  money 
•earned  by  his  pen. 

Another  outstanding  feature  of  Mr.  Meyer's  work  is 
found  in  the  P.S.A.  There  are  many  valuable  mementoes 
in  his  study  given  him  as  testimonials,  but  certainly  he 
values  nothing  quite  so  much  as  a  volume  of  letters  pre- 
sented to  him  by  the  P.S.A.  Brotherhood.  At  my  request 
he  permitted  me  to  make  some  extracts  from  these  epistles 
•of  redeemed  men,  which  are  so  full  of  pathos  and  deep 
.human    interest.      They   are   written    by   porters,    barmen, 


cellarmen,  coalheavers,  and  representatives  of  the  odds  and 
ends  of  trades,  ofttimes,  it  is  true,  in  an  illiterate  style,  but 
through  one  and  all  runs  the  note  of  rejoicing  that  Mr. 
Meyer's  influence  was  exerted  on  their  lives.  One  tells  of 
his  fight  against  the  gambling  mania;  another  of  his  decision 
to  lead  a  sober  life.  "  It  was  a  happy  night  for  me  the 
night  I  signed  the  pledge,"  writes  a  third.  "  Everything  is 
changed  now.  Through  God's  grace  you  have  been  the 
means  of  bringing  me  from  darkness  into  light.  Now  God 
is  holding  my  hand  and  strengthening  me" 
A  cabman  overflows  into  verse  : 

With  Christ  in  my  heart 

Every  morning  I  start, 
And  on  my  cab  I  am 

Happy  all  the  clay. 

"  I  was  a  great  gambler  and  a  drinker,"  writes  another 
member  of  the  P.S.A.  Brotherhood.  "  Often  have  I  gone 
home  on  the  Saturday  short  of  my  dear  wife's  money,  which 
has  greatly  upset  her  and  my  dear  children.  But,  thank 
God  !  it  is  different  now.  I  am  an  altered  man.  All  is  joy 
and  happiness."  To  quote  again,  "  Previous  to  coming  I 
had  beena  great  drunkard,  having  had  experiences  in  public- 
houses  as  barman,  etc.  It  was  there  I  matured  the  taste 
and  liking  for  alcoholic  drink,  and  it  is  beyond  dispute  that 
I  have  worked  in  twenty-two  different  taverns,  and  was 
discharged  solely  through  drunkenness  from  them  all  except 
one.  I  lost  my  good  name.  I  lost  all  self-respect.  I  lost 
all  sympathy  from  all  my  own  people,  and  was  a  source  of 
great  anxiety  and  trouble  to  those  near  and  dear  to  me." 

Within  the  covers  of  that  album  so  carefully  treasured 
in  Mr.  Meyer's  vestry  there  are  scores  of  testimonies,  any 
one  of  which  would  rejoice  the  heart  of  a  devoted  pastor. 
A  cheque  to  the  amount  of  ;^i6  8s.  accompanied  the  gift, 
and  since  it  was  cashed — for  the  benefit  of  one  of  the  many 
Christian  agencies  in  which  Mr.  Meyer  is  interested — has 
been  framed,  and  now  hangs  on  the  wall  of  the  vestry. 

I  have  by  no  means  exhausted  the  interesting  memen- 
toes at  Christ  Church.  There  are  reminders  of  D.  L. 
Moody,  Dr.  Reynolds,  of  Cheshunt,  Spurgeon,  and 
McCheyne.  But,  after  all,  the  living  occupant  is  of  greater 
importance.  His  gracious  life  and  zealous  deeds  have  won 
for  him  a  reputation  far  outside  the  v/alls  of  Christ  Church. 
The  peoples  of  many  Continental  cities  have  listened  eagerly 
to  his  sermons,  and  in  several  of  the  populous  centres  of 
the  great  continent  of  America  his  personality  is  almost  as 
well  known  as  at  home. 

Charles  T.  Bateman. 
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A  United  Free  Church  Mission  in  the  Jungle 


AT  this  time  of  crisis  in  the  history  of  the  United  Free 
Church  everything  relating  to  her  world-wide  work 
ought  to  prove  of  interest.  The  record  of  her  missionary 
labour  will  reward  dil  gent  study,  and  surmount  triumphantly 
any  hostile  criticism.  The  new  handbook,  "  Santalia,"  by 
the  Rev.  James  M.  Macphail,  M.A.,  M.I).,  should  therefore 
receive  a  warm  welcome  from  the  Christian  public.  Ajart 
from  its  literary  merit  and  the  intimate  knowledge  which 
the  author  possesses  of  his  subject,  the  book  is  notable 
in  that  it  is  printed  at  the  Santal  Mission  Press  by  the 
Santals  themselves,  under  the  direction  of  the  veteran 
missionary  Dr.  Campbell.  It  is  an  interesting  account  of 
many  varied  efforts  for  the  elevation  of  a  wild  jungle  people 
to  whom  the  missionaries  have  patiently  taught  the  very 
elements  of  civilisation. 

At  a  time  when  these  missionaries  are  in  danger  of 
losing  all  the  buildings — churches,  schools,  and  hospitals — 
which  their  own  courage  and  devotion  have  reared,  they 
firmly  assert  their  loyalty  to  the  United  Church  ;  and  they 
have  gladdened  the  heart  of  the  people  of  Scotland  by  the 
message  they  have  sent  home,  "  We  are  prepared  joyfully 


Photti  by  /.  Somtnervitle  Smith 

CROSSING  THE    HARKAKAR 

to  face  any  personal  sacrifice  that  may  be  called  for."  Of 
personal  sacrifice  they  already  know  the  meaning.  Their 
stations  are  miles  from  the  railway,  and  very  far  ajiart  in  the 
jungle.  You  may  visit  them  on  horseback,  by  dhooli  carried 
on  men's  shoulders,  or  by  cooli-gari,  as  my  husband  and  I 
did.  During  the  rains,  when  the  rivers  are  in  flood,  it  is 
•exceedingly  difficult  and  often  impossible  to  ford  them,  and 
there  are  no  bridges.  In  my  case,  the  crossing  of  the 
Barrakar  in  the  cooli-^ari  was  quite  an  exciting  episode. 

It  was  a  wild  but  beautiful  country  we  were  passing 
through  on  our  way  from  one  station  to  another.  A  jungle- 
track  did  duty  as  a  road,  but  so  damaged  was  it  in  many 
places  by  the  recent  rains,  that  our  men,  leaving  it  altogether, 
■would  often  thread  their  way  with  the  gari  through  the 
bushes.  This  exhausting  mode  of  travelling,  combined 
with  the  heat  of  the  midday  sun,  made  very  welcome  the 
rest  and  refreshment  obtained  at  the  railway  station  before 
the  departure  of  the  train  for  Simultala.  But  the  train 
■went  only  part  of  our  way,  and  a  band  of  hardy  Santals 
were  waiting  its  arrival  in  order  to  take  us  over  the  last  stage 
of  the  long  day's  journey.  There  was  a  road  now,  but  it 
was  a  trial !  Only  a  cart  as  substantial  as  Dr.  Macphail's 
could  ever  attempt  the  rough  travelling  for  which  it  is  used. 
It  has  been  designed  for  strength,  but  not  for  comfort.  It 
did  at  first  seem  hard  (or  the  men  to  pull  us  along,  but,  to 
■our  surprise,  we  saw  they  were  enjoying  the  work  immensely. 


Talking,  laughing,  and  hallooing,  especially  at  the  hardest 
places,  they  kept  on  at  a  run,  bumping  down  into  iitreams 
and  up  the  banks  again  with  tkx\  amazing  and  alarming 
recklessness.     Often  it  was  with  difficulty  that  we  rcuincd 
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OPERATING  FOR  CATARACT 

our  seats.  Darkness  came  on,  and  the  moon  lighted  up  the 
lonely  road.  The  country  had  become  bare  and  moorlike, 
very  different  in  character  from  the  district  we  had  left. 
Well  it  was  that  not  till  afterwards  did  we  learn  that  two 
man-eating  tigers  had  haunted  this  part  of  the  country 
during  the  preceding  cold  season,  and  that  the  fierce 
animals  were  still  at  large.  All  that  we  saw  of  a  dangerous 
nature  on  the  way  to  Chakai  was  a  snake,  which  squirmed 
almost  from  under  a  man's  bare  feet,  as  he  ran  along  with 
the  shaft  of  our  cart  on  his  shoulder.  Fourteen  weary 
miles  lie  between  the  mission-house  and  the  railway.  It 
was  getting  late,  and  we  were  cold  and  tired,  when,  mounted 
on  her  white  pony,  Mrs.  Macphail  met  us  and  welcomed  us 
to  her  hospitable  home. 

I  never  think  of  Chakai  without  a  feeling  of  gladness 
that  there,  right  in  the  heart  of  the  jungle,  there  should  be 
such  a  precious  object-lesson  to  a  heathen  people  of  what  a 
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DR.   M.\CPHAIL  AND  THE  BOYS'  SCHOOL 

true  home  is  with  its  duties,  its  love,  and  its  beautiful 
happiness.  The  daughter  of  Dr.  Wells,  of  Glasgow,  and 
herself  a  fully  qualified  'doctor,  Mrs.  Macphail  early  dedi- 
cated her  life  to  mission  work  in  India,  and  when  she 
married  Dr.  Macphail  she  brought  to  Santalia  the  qualities 
most  necessary  for  helping  her  husband.  The  chloroforming 
of  (utients  undergoing  operations  is  done  by  her,  and  strict 
furdah  women  come  to  be  treated  by  the  lady  doctor  who 
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MRS.    MACPHAIL  AND  THE  GIRLS'   SCHOOL 

Otherwise  would  die,  rather  than  that  a   man   should  see 

them.     Mrs.    Macphail's  heart  is   in  her  work.     With  her 

children,  her  household  cares,  her  week-day  Bible  lessons 

in  the  school,  her  sewing  class,  and   the   daily  afternoon 

service  at  the  hospital  which  she  conducts,  combined  with 

her   share    in    the   work    of 

evangelising,  and  her  Sunday 

class  for  girls,  there  are  few 

spare  minutes  in    her   busy 

week.     Dr.  Macphail  has  a 

service  for  the  patients  and 

their  friends  every  forenoon. 

When  I  left  the  bungalow  in 

the  morning,  he  was  already 

at    work,    for   the   day   was 

Saturday,   and    six    cataract 

operations  had  to  be  gone 

through  before  the  Sabbath. 

He  was  surrounded  on  the 

hospital  verandah  by  a  group 

of  interested  spectators,  who 

did  not  in  the  least  disturb 

the  equanimity  of  the  suflferer 

on  the  table.     Mrs.  Macphai 
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IN   THE  COOLIGARI 


conducted  us  through  the 
primitive  hospital,  which  is  kept  up  at  such  an  amazingly 
small  cost,  and  told  us  of  her  husband's  plans  for  the 
erection  of  an  operating-room,  where  he  could  work  in  a 
less  public  manner.  This  want  has  now  been  supplied. 
Santal  patients  give  little  trouble  and  require  little  attention. 
Each  patient  is  accompanied  by  his  friends,  who  nurse  him 
and  cook  his  food.  All  round  the  building  the  folks  are 
camped  out  in  the  open  air,  with  their  clay  pots  and  the 
remains  of  their  cooking-fires.  The  fame  of  the  doctor, 
and  especially  his  wonderful  skill  in  the  cure  of  cataract, 
have  brought  many  from  long  distances,  some  in  ox-garis, 
others  in  dhoolis.  Last  year  no  fewer  than  1,365  operations 
were  performed  at  this  station. 

At  the  Sunday  morning  service  at  the  hospital  I  counted 
forty  earnest  listeners,  some  of  them  Hindus.  One  was  a 
pilgrim  who  had  turned  in  from  the  pilgrim-road  which 
runs  near  by,  in  order  to  have  an  operation  on  his  eyes. 
Ever  and  anon  as  the  doctor  prayed  and  read  and  preached, 
this  man  would  murmur  assent ;  while  a  Brahmin,  whose 
sight  had  been  restored  to  him,  and  who  was  ready  to 
depart,  kept  repeating  the  closing  words  of  the  doctor's 
sentences,  all  the  time  gazing  with  unmistakable  aflTection 
and  gratitude  into  his  benefactor's  face,  and  joining  in  the 
singing   of  the  hymns  with  the  greatest  fervour.      These 


Santali  hymns  were  composed  by  the  present  missionaries, 
and  many  of  them  are  set  to  pilgrim  tunes.  It  is  a  Christ- 
like work  which  is  done  at  Chakai  from  day  to  day.  Are 
not  the  eyes  of  the  blind  opened  and  the  sick  healed  ?  Yes, 
and  to  the  poor  the  Gospel  is  preached.  The  church  is  a 
handsome  building  whose  appearance  is  helped  by  its  com- 
manding situation.  Inside  it  there  are  no  pews,  as  the 
worshippers  simply  squat  on  the  floor,  men  and  women  on 
different  sides.  There  were  a  hundred  people  to  follow  my 
husband's  address  as  it  was  interpreted  by  their  minister. 
Dr.  Macphail,  but  many  of  the  heathen  also  stood  gazing  in 
with  marked  interest  during  the  whole  of  the  service  and 
the  baptism  of  a  little  baby  girl.  In  that  church  that  day 
we  earnestly  breathed  the  prayer  which  a  kind  friend  has 
painted  over  one  of  the  doors  :  "  Peace  be  to  this  house  !  " 
Later  in  the  day  we  saw  the  men  and  women's  classes 
assembled  for  prayer  and  Bible  study,  and  in  the  Sabbath 
school  among  the  other  children  made  the  acquaintance  of 
several  little  orphans — the  last  famine's  legacy  to  Chakai. 

Though  it  is  ohly  during  the  cool  season  of  the  year 
that  the  doctor  and  his  family  can  go  into  camp  and  visit 
distant  parts  where  the  preacher  and  healer  are  seldom 
seen,  the  work  of  evangelising  in  the  heathen  villages  within 
reach  of  the  station  goes  on  from  week  to  week.     We  were 

privileged  to  see  with  our 
eyes  the  evangelist's  methods. 
The  sun  was  lowering  in  the 
sky  when  we  set  out  for 
one  of  the  nearer  villages. 
Everything  at  that  season 
was  fresh  and  delightful,  and 
the  smiling  countryside,  with 
its  views  of  hill  and  dale, 
was  suggestive  of  a  scene  in 
far-off  Scotland.  But  the 
crops  growing  so  luxuriantly 
around  us  were  of  tall  millet 
and  of  the  castor-oil  plant ; 
while  here  and  there  a 
miniature  rice  field,  formed 
by  the  banking  up  of  a 
stream,  bore  witness  to  the 
Harvesting  with  the  primitive 


industry  of  a  peasant  farmer, 
hook  was  going  on,  and  on  the  flat  rocks  which  provide  a 
natural  threshing-floor  the  oxen  would  soon,  as  in  Bible 
times,  be  treading  out  the  corn.  Many  are  the  illustrations 
of  Holy  Writ  to  be  found  among  these  simple  people.  The 
blacksmith  plies  his  trade  in  the  open  under  a  spreading  tree,  a 
stone  his  onlyanvil.  All  whom  we  meet  salute  us  most  politely, 
giving  and  receiving  in  return  the  greeting  "  Johar  !  " 
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Now  the  village  is  reached,  and  the  sight  of  the  little 
white  boy  and  the  pony— an  animal  somewhat  of  a  curiosity 
there — soon  attracts  the  heathen  mhabitants.  They  are 
not  numerous,  as  a  village  may  contain  but  few  houses. 
Each  has  a  temple,  however,  open  to  all  the  winds,  but 
covered  with  a  roof  of  thatch,  which  is  held  as  sacred  to 
the  spirit  of  the  departed  chief.  We  are  free  to  hold  our 
servica  here,  so  the  raised  clay  floor  of  the  rude  shed  like 
structure  is  dusted  clean,  in  order  that  we  may  use  it  as  a 
seat ;  and  without  further  delay  we  are  singing  o(  Jisu  Massi 
and  His  love.  A  short,  earnest  address  from  Dr.  Macphail 
follows,  there  is  more  singing ;  and  then,  as  the  dark  comes 
down,  we  are  wending  our  way  towards  home.  We  turn 
aside  to  visit  an  evening  school,  one  of  many  in  the  district, 
where  herd  laddies,  who  all  day  were  tending  their  cattle, 
are  busy  qualifying  for  the  Government  examination,  and 
drinking  in  the  knowledge  which  will  enable  them  to  hold 
their  own  with  the  rapacious  money-lender.  Their  herds 
have  been  gathered  into  the  tidy  little  homestead  for  the 
night  — they  are  safe  behind  the  mud  pallisades  from  the 


prowling  licasts  of  prey  ;  and  the  herdsmen  are  now  hard  al 
work  in  the  little  courtyard,  doing  sums  on  a  slale  by  the 
light  of  a  tiny  butli.  We  sit  for  a  minute  on  the  onljr  avail- 
able seat— a  char/xy  or  string  Ijcd  -and  encourage  these 
eager  students  in  their  arduous  quest  after  learning.  I 
shiver  as  we  pass  out  into  the  darkness,  for  the  dread  (A 
snakes  is  ever  with  me ;  but  the  doctor  does  ncjt  seem  to 
think  of  them  at  all,  as  he  leads  the  way  to  his  bungalow 
through  the  long  grass. 

Full  as  the  day  has  been,  his  visitors  have  reason  to 
suspect  that  it  is  only  their  presence  as  the  doctor's  guesu 
which  will  prevent  his  spending  the  evening,  pen  in  hand  ; 
for  he  manages  to  accomplish  a  good  amount  of  literary 
work,  as  is  evidenced  by  the  papers  which  he  edits  and  by 
the  books  of  which  he  is  the  author. 

In  adopting  Dr.  Macphail  as  their  missionary,  the 
children  of  the  United  Free  Church  are  to  be  congratulated 
on  the  choice  of  a  man  of  vaJ-ied  talents  and  accomplish- 
ments, every  one  of  which  is  consecrated  to  the  service  of 
his  Lord  and  Master  Jesus  Christ. 

Mrs.  J.  SoMMERviLLE  Smith. 


The  Bible  in  Morley's  "Gladstone" 


WE  expect  to  find  Biblical  allusions  in  the  writings  of 
Gladstone,  but  perhaps  we  do  not  so  readily  look 
for  them  in  the  writings  of  John  Morley,  and  yet  the  pages 
of  the  one  almost  equally  with  the  other  reveal  gems 
embellished  with  references  to  the  sacred  Scriptures. 

In  the  Life  of  Gladstone  there  are  many  such  gems, 
and  as  they  are  well  worthy  of  reproduction,  we  bring  them 
together  in  their  sequence  and  settings. 

Apologising  for  the  apparent  excessive  preponderance 
of  politics  in  the  story  of  Gladstone's  life,  Mr.  Morley 
says  that  speeches,  debates,  bills,  divisions,  motions,  and 
mancEuvres  of  party,  like  the  manna  that  fed  the  children 
of  Israel  in  the  wilderness,  lose  their  savour  and  pwwer  of 
nourishment  on  the  second  day. 

Adverting  to  Lord  Salisbury's  characterisation  of 
Gladstone  as  a  great  Christian,  Mr.  Morley  says  that  in 
every  way  he  sedulously  strove  to  apply  the  noblest 
moralities  of  the  Christian  faith,  and  people  will  perhaps 
some  day  wonder  that  many  of  those  who  derided  him 
failed  to  see  that  they  were  making  manifest  a  wholesale 
scepticism  as  to  truths  they  professed  to  prize  deeper  and 
more  destructive  than  the  doubts  and  disbeliefs  of  the 
Gentiles  in  the  outer  courts. 

In  a  fragmentary  record  of  his  childhood  Gladstone 
refers  in  words  of  swelling  gratitude  to  his  father  and 
mother,  and  to  the  great  people  who,  in  those  early  days, 
visited  at  his  father's  house — Canning,  Wilberforce,  Hannah 
More,  etc. — and  goes  on  to  say  that  his  only  wish  is  that 
his  childhood  may  have  presented  those  features  of  in- 
nocence and  beauty  which  he  had  often  seen  elsewhere, 
and,  indeed,  thanks  be  to  God,  within  the  limits  of  his 
own  home. 

Of  his  brother  John,  who  was  manifestly  a  fine,  Christian 
young  man,  Gladstone  says  that  he  chose  the  navy,  and  went 
to  the  preparatory  college  at  Portsmouth,  where,  it  appears, 
he  underwent  persecution  for  righteousness'  sake. 

Among  Gladstone's  particular  friends  at  Eton  was  George 
Selwyn,  afterwards  Bishop  of  New  Zealand  and  Lichfield, 
and  of  whom,  long  years  after,  Gladstone  said  that  he  was 
a  man  whose  character  was  summed  up,  from  alpha  to 
omega,  in  the  single  word  "  noble." 

Perhaps  never  such  another  letter  was  written  as  that 


from  Gladstone  to  his  father  on  the  choice  of  a  profession. 
It  is  a  striking  example  of  filial  love  on  the  one  hand,  and 
of  deep,  religious  conviction  on  the  other,  .^nd  it  shows 
how,  even  at  this  early  age,  Gladstone's  mind  was  saturated 
with  a  knowledge  of  the  Scriptures.  One  sentence  may 
suffice  as  an  illustrating  example  :  "  And  the  remedy  which 
God  has  provided  for  this  portentous  evil  is  not  like  the 
ponderous  and  elaborate  contrivances  of  men  ;  its  spear  is 
not  like  Goliath's,  the  weaver's  beam,  but  all  its  weapons 
are  a  few  fine  and  simple  elements  of  truth,  ill  calculated, 
like  the  arms  of  David,  in  the  estimation  of  the  world,  to 
attain  their  object,  but  yet  capable  of  being  wielded  by  a 
stripling's  hand,  and  yet  made  '  mighty,  through  God,  to 
the  pulling  down  of  strongholds.'  " 

In  1821,  when  staying  at  Leamington,  Gladstone  went 
to  a  Reform  meeting  at  Warwick,  and  his  description  of 
the  meeting  in  a  letter  to  the  Standard  shows  the  sort  of 
politician  he  was  in  those  days.  One  sentence  is  enough. 
"If,"  says  he — and  mark  already  the  flowing  style — "no 
great  statesman  be  raised  up  in  our  hour  of  need  to 
undeceive  this  unhappy  multitude,  now  eagerly  rushing 
or  heedlessly  sauntering  along  the  pathway  of  revolution, 
as  an  ox  goeth  to  the  slaughter  or  a  fool  to  the  correction 
of  the  stocks,  what  is  it  but  a  symptom  as  infallible  as  it  is 
appalling,  that  the  day  of  our  greatness  and  stability  is  no 
more,  and  that  the  chill  and  damp  of  death  are  already 
creeping  over  England's  glory?" 

At  the  instance  of  the  Duke  of  Newcastle,  Gladstone 
stood  as  a  Parliamentary  candidate  for  Newark.  \n  elector, 
knowing  that  the  candidate's  father  was  a  sla\-e-holdcr, 
bluntly  asked  him  whether  he  knew  a  text  in  Exodus 
declaring  that  he  that  stealeth  a  man  and  selleth  him,  or 
if  he  be  found  in  his  hand,  he  shall  surely  be  i>ut  to  death  ? 

In  1829  Gladstone  paid  his  first  visit  to  Fasque,  and 
here  is  an  entry  in  his  diary  revealing  him  in  a  beautiful 
light.  "I  rode,"  says  he,  "to  the  mill  of  Kincairn  to  see 
Mackay :  he  was  shot  last  night ;  he  was  suffering  much, 
and  seemed  near  death.  Read  the  Holy  Scriptures  to 
him  -Ps.  li.,  Ixix.,  Ixxi. ;  Isa.  Iv. ;  Job  xiv.  ;  Col.  xjuL 
Left  my  prayer-book." 

Visiting  Edinburgh,  Gladstone  heard  the  great  Dr. 
Andrew  Thomson  ;   the  sermon,  he  remarks,  was  on  the 
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Repentance  of  Judas— a  great  and  striking  subject,  and  which 
he  was  sure  he  would  remember  to  the  end  of  his  days. 

Out  walking  one  day  near  Lochhagar,  Gladstone  met 
some  Highland  women-harvesters  with  heavy  loads  and 
babies.  "  Ah  !  "  said  he,  "  with  what  labour  does  a  large 
portion  of  mankind  subsist,  while  we  fare  sumptuously 
every  day." 

In  every  circumstance  the  Bible  was  Gladstone's  main- 
stay. For  example,  in  the  Oxford  contest  of  1847,  this 
text,  he  says,  came  to  him  as  if  borne  on  angels'  wings  : 
"  O  Lord  God,  Thou  strength  of  my  health.  Thou  hast 
covered  my  head  in  the  day  of  battle."  And  again,  on  the 
occasion  of  his  first  Budget  speech,  the  text  was :  "  Oh,  turn 
Thou  then  unto  me  and  have  mercy  upon  me ;  give  Thy 
strength  unto  Thy  servant  and  help  the  son  of  Thine 
handmaid." 

Much  to  his  honour  Gladstone  kept  up  the  custom,  so 
long  so  common  in  Scotland,  of  family  worship.  Take 
this  as  an  illustrative  entry:  "Attended  Communion  in 
St.  James's  in  the  morning ;  heard  sermon  in  St.  Margaret's 
in  the  afternoon  ;  and  in  the  evening  wrote  on  Eph.  v.  i, 
and  read  it  aloud  to  the  servants." 

Gladstone's  scruples  on  the  subject  of  the  Maynooth 
grant  were  so  great  that  he  felt  he  could  no  longer  con- 
tinue a  member  of  Sir  Robert  Peel's  Cabinet.  But  to 
his  wife  he  wrote  :  "  Take  not  thought  for  the  morrow  : 
the  morrow  will  take  thought  for  the  things  of  itself." 

Manning's  going  over  to  Rome  was  a  terrific  blow  to 
Gladstone.  On  receipt  of  the  letter  stating  that  his  old 
friend  had  taken  the  plunge,  he  exclaimed,  "  How  are  the 
mighty  fallen,  and  the  weapons  of  war  perished  !  " 

Anything  affecting  the  Church  of  England  touched 
Gladstone  to  the  core.  He  was  so  exercised  over  the 
Gorham  case  that  he  would  discuss  it  from  sunrise  to 
sunset.  To  think  that  a  Bishop  might  not  refuse  to  institute 
a  clergyman  to  a  vicarage  on  the  ground  of  unsound 
doctrine  upon  regeneration  by  baptism  was  to  him  a 
monstrosity.  But,  as  Mr.  Morley  says,  the  sons  of 
Zerniah  were  too  hard,  and  the  defeat  of  the  Bishop 
sounded  to  Gladstone  like  a  blast  of  blasphemy. 

In  185s  Lord  Lansdowne  interviewed  Gladstone  on 
the  composition  of  a  Government,  but  after  much  con- 
sideration Gladstone  came  to  the  conclusion  that  he  could 
not  CO  operate  under  any  other  head  than  Lord  Aberdeen. 
"  It  takes,"  said  he,  "  a  long  time  with  my  slow  moving  and 
tenacious  character  for  the  Ethiopian  to  change  his  skin." 

One  of  Gladstone's  greatest  friends  was  the  Duchess  of 
Sutherland.  Even  when  indisposed,  and  while  refusing  to 
receive  others,  she  would  always  receive  him.  He  poured 
out  such  floods  of  knowledge  and  sang  so  admirably  that 
he  was  quite  delightful  and  made  her  happy  ;  but,  she 
added,  "  he  has  the  happiness  of  the  peace  which  passeth 
all  understanding."  When  she  died,  he  said  he  had  lost 
from  view  surely  the  warmest  and  truest  friend  that  ever  a 
man  had.  "  May  the  rest  and  light  and  peace  of  God  be 
with  her  evermore  until  that  day  !  " 

It  was  in  1866,  in  the  stiff  fight  for  Reform,  that  John 


Bright  referred  to  Robert  Lowe,  Lord  Robert  Cecil,  and 
others,  as  the  Cave  of  Adullam,  "  to  which  every  one  was 
invited  who  was  dissatisfied  and  every  one  who  was 
discontented." 

Mr.  Morley  tells  us  how  displeasing,  in  some  of  its 
clauses,  the  English  Education  Bill  of  1870  was  to  Non- 
conformists :  among  others,  to  John  Bright,  "  than  whom 
no  devouter  spirit  ever  breathed  "  ;  to  Dale  of  Birmingham 
"  one  of  the  most  ripened  and  instructed  believers  that 
ever  fought  the  fight  and  kept  the  faith  "  ;  and  to  Miall,  the 
veteran  Disestablisher,  who  told  Gladstone  that  he  was 
leading  a  section  of  the  Liberal  party  through  the  valley 
of  humiliation. 

In  1871,  on  his  way  south  from  Balmoral,  Gladstone 
spent  a  Sunday  in  Edinburgh,  and  heard  a  beautiful  sermon 
by  his  old  friend  Dean  Ramsay  on  "  Ruth,"  in  tones  as 
clear  and  melodious  as  when  he  first  heard  him  forty-three 
years  before. 

When  Robert  Lowe  was  Chancellor  of  the  Exchequer, 
Gladstone  said  to  him  that  no  man  who  did  his  duty  in  that 
office  could  be  popular  while  he  held  it.  But,  "  Blessed 
are  ye  when  men  shall  revile  you  !  " 

On  Gladstone's  eldest  daughter  becoming  engaged 
without  anything  bsing  said  as  to  means  of  support, 
Gladstone  wrote  to  Mrs.  Gladstone  that  it  was  a  proceeding 
worthy  of  the  times  of  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles.  But,  after 
all,  beef  and  mutton,  bread  and  butter,  could  not  be 
altogether  dispensed  with. 

The  Dean  of  Windsor  died  in  September,  1882,  and 
Gladstone's  letter  to  Mrs.  Wellesley  shows  to  what  extent 
the  Dean  was  in  his  confidence.  Of  forty  higher  appoint- 
ments made  by  Gladstone,  including  twelve  which  were 
episcopal,  not  one  had  been  made  without  the  Dean's 
approval.  "  His  memory  is  blessed,  and  may  his  rest  be 
deep  and  sweet ! " 

In  1885  the  Duke  of  Argyll  wrote  to  Gladstone  to  say 
that  he  was  sorry  to  hear  of  the  study  of  Burke.  The  study 
of  Burke  meant  that  Home  Rule  was  on  the  horizon. 

Gladstone  now  renewed  his  friendly  intercourse  with 
Manning.  "Twice  we  have  been  parted,  but,"  says 
Manning,  "  if  we  cannot  unite  in  the  realm  where  '  the 
morning  stars  sang  together '  we  should  be  indeed  afar  off." 

In  1893  Gladstone,  says  a  chronicler,  treated  the 
House  of  Commons  to  one  of  the  most  remarkable  per- 
formances that  ever  was  known.  Pulling  himself  together 
for  a  great  effort,  Gladstone,  pointing  the  deprecatory  finger 
at  Mr.  Chamberlain,  warned  the  Irishmen  to  beware  of  him 
— to  watch  the  fowler  who  would  inveigle  them  in  his  snare. 
It  was  electrical. 

Five  years  later  the  end  came,  and  "  the  retinue  of  the 
whole  world's  good  wishes"  flowed  to  the  "large  upper 
chamber  looking  to  the  sunrising,  where  the  aged  pilgrim 
lay."  It  was  in  the  early  morning  of  May  19,  1898,  that 
the  spirit  of  the  great  statesman  and  the  great  Christian 
took  its  flight.  "  Nature,  "  says  Mr.  Morley — "  Nature 
outside — wood  and  wide  lawn  and  cloudless  far-off  sky- 
shone  at  her  fairest." 

John  Young. 


Resisting  the  Holy  Spirit. — How  much  men  can  resist 
when  their  hearts  are  set  within  them  to  do  despite  to  the 
Spirit  of  God  and  the  offers  of  His  grace  !  The  almightiness 
of  God  is  without  doubt  in  relation  to  all  physical  control 
and  domination  ;  but  is  not  God  as  weak  as  any  creature  He 
has  made  when  He  comes  to  deal  with  the  obdurate  human 
heart,  the  rebellious  human  will  ?  Then  He  is  like  a  crying 
mother  reasoning  with  her  children,  baptising  them  with  her 
hot  tears,  expostulating  with  them  in  pungent  tones,  able  only 
to  say,  "  Turn  ye,  turn  ye,  why  will  ye  die  ?  "  The  book  of  God 
does  not  conceal  the  weakness  of  God,  if  we  may  so  name  it, 


in  regard  to  this  contest  as  between  Himself  and  the  human 
heart.  He  says,  "  I  have  nourished  and  brought  up  children, 
and  they  have  rebelled  against  Me."  Is  there  no  resistance 
now?  The  man  who  dies  out  of  Christ  now  dies  a  thousand 
deaths.  He  is  surrounded  by  Christian  .-itmosphere,  and  by 
Christian  influences  ;  he  is  followed  by  Christian  prayer  ;  he 
is  pursued  by  Christian  importunity  and  remonstrance.  "  Let 
the  wicked  forsake  his  way,  and  the  unrighteous  man  his 
thoughts  ;  and  let  him  return  unto  the  Lord,  and  He  will 
have  mercy  upon  him  ;  and  to  our  God,  for  He  will  abundantly 
pardon." 
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Centenary  of  -Jupiter"  Carlyle^s  Death 

The  Confessions  of  an  Eighteenth^Century  Divine 


WRITING  of  the  Moderate  party  in  the  Church  of 
Scotland   in   the   eighteenth   century,  Sir  Henry 
Craik  says  they  "  fostered   in  the  Church  a  new  type  of 
clergymen,  who  attached  small    importance  to  niceties  of 
doctrine,  and  boldly  asserted  a  more  liberal  creed  of  ethics. 
They  claimed   for   themselves,  and  extended  to  others,  a 
freedom  from  restraint  that  largely  transformed  the  temper 
of  the  people.     They  passed  beyond  a  conception  of  religion 
founded  upon    Hebraic   models,    and   found  interest   and 
occupation  in  literature  and  in  the  general  intercourse  of 
the  world"  ("A  Century  of  Scottish  History,"  vol.  i.,  p.  69). 
Thomas  Chalmers,  who   knew 
something    about   Moderatism 
in  his  youth,  more  briefly  and 
pungently  described    it   as  "  a 
morality     without     godliness.' 
Both  characterisations  are  just, 
but  a  whole  world  of  difl"erence 
separates  the   two   men   when 
they     approach      the     crucial 
question,     How    far    was    the 
"  new     type     of     clergymen " 
fulfilling  the  high  functions  of 
the    Christian    ministry  ?      Sir 
Henry  Craik  approves  whole- 
heartedly   of     the    aims    and 
achievements  of  the  Moderate 
clergy:  Chalmers  discerned  in 
Moderatism  and  all  its  works 
nothing  but  what  was  baneful 
and    called    for    condemnation 
and     self-reproach;      and,     in 
language  born  >  of  painful  retro- 
spect,   he     stigmatised     it   as 
"  a  morality  without  godliness." 
Let  it  be  admitted  that  the 
Moderate  party    did    much  to 
foster    literature    in   Scotland, 
and  that  they  gave  intellectual 
lustre  to  its  capital — a  laudable 
service,  no   doubt ;    but   what 

did  they  dj,  as  man  called  to  exjrcisej  spiritual  functions, 
to  extend  religion  among  the  flocks  over  whom  they 
were  set?  Judged  by  this  standard — and  it  is  the  only 
standard  permissible — they  failed  ignominiously.  Never  in 
the  whole  course  of  her  histor)'  was  the  spirituality  of  the 
Church  of  Scotland  in  a  more  languid  condition  than  when 
the  Laodicean  teaching  of  the  Moderates  dominated  her 
counsels.  It  was  to  all  intents  and  purposes,  for  the  time 
being,  a  dead  Church,  and,  but  for  the  glowing  evangelism 
of  the  Dissenting  bodies  and  the  preaching  of  Whitefield 
and  Wesley,  the  torch  of  religious  truth  in  Scotland  must 
assuredly  have  gone  out.  Whitefield  had  a  happy  phrase 
which  crystallised  the  situation.  He  spoke  of  the  years  of 
Moderate  supremacy  as  "the  midnight  of  the  Church." 
But  if  one  would  know  the  springs  whence  flowed  the 
pure  waters  of  Moderatism,  he  had  better  read  the 
Autobiography  of  Dr.  Alexander  Carlyle,  of  Inveresk,  one 
of  the  most  amazing  books  that  ever  proceeded  from  the 
pen  of  one  who  followed  a  sacred  vocation.  The  fact  that 
the  centenary  of  the  death  of  this  famous  Scottish  divine 


UR.  CARLYLE  OF  INVERESK 

" 'l"he  greatest  demigod  1  ever  saw   was  Dr.  Carlyle   _,    ^.., 

commonly  called  Jufiur  CartfU,  from  having  sat  more  than  once  fjr  the 
king  of  gods  and  men  to  Gavin  Hamilton  ;  and  a  >hre«id  clever  old  carle 
was  he  no  doubt,  but  no  more  apoet  than  his  precentor."— .S/r  H'aitfrSiott. 


draws  nigh  gives  peculiar  appropriateness  to  a  survey  of  hi, 
life  and  opinions. 

Carlyle  died  in  1805,  but  more  than  half  a  century 
elapsed  ere  the  manuscript  of  the  Autobiography  (the 
existence  of  which  was  well  known  tq  Sir  Walter  Scoil 
and  others)  was  placed  in  the  hands  of  its  scholarly  editor, 
John  Hill  Burton,  and  not  until  the  close  of  i860  was  it 
published.  The  Autobiography  was  the  lalwur  of  Carlyle "s 
declining  years,  and,  from  all  accounts,  it  was  a  labour  of 
love.  He  began  it,  as  he  tells  us  at  the  commencement 
of  the  narrative,  when  he  was  entering   his  seventy-ninth 

year,  and  though  he  seems  to 
have  worked  at  it  as  ticadily 
as    his    feeble    health    would 
allow,  death  overtook  him  when 
he  had  hardly  got  beyond  the 
period  of  middle  life  with  the 
recounting     of    his     life-story. 
'I'he  Autobiography  is  therefore 
only  a  fragment,  but  the  self- 
revealing  nature  of  its  contents 
is  such  that  we  long  to  know 
the    writer's    opinions    of  the 
events  of  his  later  years,  when 
the    mellowing    influences     of 
Time  had  done  their  work.     It 
is  a  remarkable  story   that   is 
here     unfolded.      Bearing     in 
mind   that   the  subject  was  a 
Christian  minister  by  profession 
at  all  events,  there  are  astound- 
ing  confessions   told    with   all 
Rousseau's     engaging      frank- 
ness.    It    is  the   record   of  a 
pleasure-loving  clergyman 
whose  whole  life  was  spent  in 
an    unholy    alliance   with    the 
world.     Not  a  single  elevated 
thought    or    noble    enthusiam 
radiates  from  these  pages;  in 
vain  will  the  reader  look  for  an 
oasis   in   this  arid  waste   of  worldly   ambition   and   mere 
sordidness.     Never  once  does  Carlyle  allow  us  a  glim|)se  of 
his  work  as  a  pastor ;  we  can  glean  absolutely  nothing  as  to 
the  sermons  he  preached,  the  congregations  that  listened  to 
them,  or  the  spiritual  condition  of  his  (urish.     Religion  is 
hardly  ever  mentioned,  and  when  it  does  occur,  the  reference 
is  only  casual.  Thomas  Boston  and  Alexander  Carlyle  lived 
in  the  same  century,  although  they  belonged  to  different 
generations.     Both  ministered  in  parishes  hardly  fifty  miles 
apart,  and  both  wrote  the  story  of  their  lives.     But  how 
great  is  the  gulf  that  divides  the  Memoirs  of  Boston  from 
the  Autobiography  of  Carlyle !     They  Ixilong  to  different 
worlds.     Boston  is  continually  on  the  mount  in  quest  of  the 
heavenly  vision ;  Carlyle  is  a  denizen  of  the  plain,  and  is 
never  happier  than  when  in  the  company  of  the  worldlings. 
He  seems  to  have  l)een  utterly  incapable  of  rising  abo\'e  the 
dead  level  of  his  lower  self. 

Alexander  Carlyle  was  born  in  17 jj.  His  father  was 
minister  of  Prestonpans,  in  East  Lothian,  and  there  his 
boyhood  was  spent.     It  is  pleasing  to  note  that  one  of  the 


.Musselburieh, 
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earliest  incidents  he  remembers  was  sitting  on  a  tombstone 
and  reading  "  a  large  portion  of  the  Bible  to  a  dozen  of  old 
women."  One  of  his  father's  parishioners  was  the  saintly 
Colonel  Gardiner,  who  was  mortally  wounded  at  the  battle 
of  Prestonpans  in  1745.  Young  Carlyle  frequently  met 
Gardiner,  but  the  company  of  a  converted  soldier  was 
hardly  to  his  taste.  "  A  noted  enthusiast,  a  very  weak, 
honest,  and  brave  man,"  is  his  description  of  him. 
Elsewhere,  in  taking  Dr.  Doddridge  to  task  for  his  account 
of  Gardiner's  conversion,  he  admits  that  the  soldier  was  a 
"well-meaning  man  and  a  pious  Christian,"  whose  only 
failing  was  that  "  he  boasted  oftener  of  his  conversion  than 
of  the  dangerous  battles  he  had  been  in."  In  1735  Carlyle 
became  a  student  in  Edinburgh  University,  and  in  the 
following  year  he  witnessed  the  thrilling  events  connected 
with  the  Porteous  Mob.  He  was  present  in  the  Tolbooth 
Church  when  the  prisoner  Robertson  made  his  dramatic 
escape — an  episode  which  Scott  has 
so  graphically  described  in  the 
"  Heart  of  Midlothian."  Carlyle 
was  but  an  indifferent  student, 
preferring  the  jovial  company  of 
the  taverns  of  Edinburgh  to  the 
intellectual  austerities  of  the 
class-room.  His  frivolous  repu- 
tation was  already  established. 
At  first  he  was  in  the  habit  of 
spending  the  weekends  under  his 
father's  roof,  but  as  his  circle  of 
acquaintances  widened,  his  visits 
became  less  frequent,  and  Sunday 
was  passed  nearer  Edinburgh  "  in 
hunting  with  the  greyhounds."  It 
was  at  this  period  too  that  he 
became  "  very  fond  of  dancing,"  in 
which  he  was  "greatly  proficient  " 
—an  accomplishment  which  his 
father  fully  acquiesced  in,  being 
convinced  that  dancing  would 
make  his  son  "  a  more  accom- 
plished preacher." 

Having  passed  through  the 
various  classes  at  Edinburgh 
University,  Carlyle  was  confronted 
with  the  question  as  to  the  choice 
of  a  profession.  The  army,  the 
law,  and  medicine  were  each  con- 
sidered, only  to  be  rejected.  The 
Church  remained,  and  Carlyle,  yielding  "  to  the  influence 
of  parental  wishes  and  advice,"  agreed  "  to  follow  out  the 
clerical  profession."  The  question  as  to  his  fitness  for  the 
Christian  ministry  never  crossed  his  mind.  Nor  is  there  any 
evidence  that  he  took  himself  seriously  as  a  Divinity  student. 
The'gay  life  continued;  there  was  not  the  slightest  attempt 
at  amendment  in  view  of  the  sacred  calling  which  he 
had  chosen.  He  and  a  number  of  fellow-students  were 
in  the  habit  of  dining  with  the  Presbytery  of  which  his 
father  was  a  member ;  but  finding,  as  Carlyle  thought,  that 
they  "were  not  very  welcome  guests,  and  that  whatever 
number  they  were  in  company  they  never  allowed  them 
more  than  two  bottles  of  small  Lisbon  wine,"  they  "  bespoke 
a  dinner  for  themselves  in  another  tavern,"  where,  when  the 
days  were  long,  they  "  generally  stayed  all  night."  Amid 
such  convivial  surroundings  did  Carlyle  prepare  for  the 
work  of  the  ministry. 

In  November,  1743,  he  proceeded  to  Glasgow  Univer- 
sity, where  he  continued  his  theological  studies  under  most 


congenial  auspices.  Dr.  Leechman,  who  afterwards  filled 
the  Principal's  chair,  and  who  had  just  been  appointed 
Divinity  Professor,  was  a  pronounced  Moderate,  and,  like 
not  a  few  of  the  more  prominent  of  his  party,  he  was 
suspected  of  heretical  teaching.  His  sermons  were  cold, 
lifeless,  moral  essays,  after  the  manner  of  Hugh  Blair,  and 
the  extent  to  which  his  liberalising  tendencies  carried  him 
may  be  judged  by  the  fact  that  he  was  daring  and  foolish 
enough  to  submit  one  of  his  sermons  to  David  Hume,  that 
he  might  have  the  advantage  of  the  philosopher's  sugges- 
tions in  preparing  it  for  press.  Under  such  a  teacher, 
Carlyle,  as  can  be  well  imagined,  was  only  too  apt  a  pupil. 
He  drank  the  pure  milk  of  Moderatism  with  greediness, 
and  when  "  the  fanatical  or  high-flying  clergy  in  the  pres- 
bytery of  Glasgow  "  took  exception  to  a  sermon  of  his 
teacher's  in  defence  of  prayer,  which  omitted  to  state  the 
obligations  on  Christians  to  pray  in  the  name  of  Christ — 
truly  an  amazing  omission  ! — he, 
of  course,  defended  him.  Carlyle 
also  attended  the  classes  of  Francis 
Hutcheson,  and  fully  surrendered 
himself  to  the  spell  of  his  bold, 
emancipating  philosophy.  Under 
the  influence  of  these  two  men 
his  education  in  Broad  Church 
principles  was  soon  complete. 

The  year  1 745  was  a  memor- 
able one  for  Carlyle,  but  in  so  far 
as  it  was  associated  with  events 
of  purely  political  significance,  it 
does  not  concern  us  here.  Sufifice 
it  to  say  that  when  news  arrived  at 
his  father's  manse  on  a  September 
day  that  the  Highland  army  under 
Prince  Charles  was  marching  on 
Edinburgh,  he  hurried  off  to  the 
city  and  enlisted  himself  in  a 
volunteer  corps  in  its  defence. 
When  the  danger  was  passed,  he 
returned  to  Prestonpans,  and  a 
few  days  later  the  armies  of  Prince 
Charles  and  Sir  John  Cope  faced 
each  other  within  a  stone's  throw 
of  his  father's  manse.  On  the  day 
before  the  battle  Carlyle  was 
the  General  com- 
manding the  Royal  forces  to  find 
out  if  the  Highland  army  had  any 
cannon,  and  later  in  the  day  he  was  requested  to  keep  a  look- 
out from  the  top  of  the  church  steeple  on  the  movements  of 
the[^Highlanders.  Next  day  he  was  up  betimes,  and  watched 
the  battle  from  the  manse  garden,  the  fortunes  of  which  are 
minutely  and  vividly  described  in  the  Autobiography. 

Some  weeks  after  the  battle  Carlyle  set  out  for  Leyden, 
with  the  intention  of  prosecuting  his  studies  still  further. 
There  he  spent  several  months,  and  as  many  of  his  Edin- 
burgh friends  were  already  studying  at  the  university,  he 
seems  to  have  passed  most  of  the  time  with  them.  At 
all  events,  we  have  his  own  admission  that  the  Divinity 
professors  of  Leyden  saw  little  of  him,  for,  "  having  heard 
all  they  could  say  in  a  better  form  at  home,"  he  "  went  but 
rarely  and  for  form's  sake."  In  the  spring  of  1746  he  was 
in  London,  and  for  three  months  he  was  the  gayest  of 
the  gay.  He  lounged  with  his  boon  companions  in  the 
coffee-houses  and  taverns,  he  attended  a  ball  in  the 
Haymarket,  he  was  at  the  theatre  and  the  opera  again 
and  again,  and  he  was  a  familiar  figure  in  the  pleasure- 


DR.   CARLYLE  OF   INVERESK 

For  a  generation,  Carlyle's  appearance  was  chiefly  known   by  Kay's  gfuplovcd    bv 
etching,   which   depicts    "a   comely   man    with   a   rather    commanJing  f      J  1 

presence." 

From  Kay's  Edinburgh  Portraits 
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grounds  of  Vauxhall.  When  amusements  palled,  he  found 
his  way  into  literary  circles,  and  would  pass  an  evening 
drinking  claret  with  his  friend  Smollett,  and  listening  to  his 
"agreeable  stories."  (The  novelist,  it  may  be  mentioned 
in  passing,  paid  Carlyle  the  somewhat  doubtful  compliment 
of  introducing  his  name  into  "  Humphrey  Clinker.") 

Carlyle  now  returned  home,  at  the  request  of  his  father, 
and  a  few  months  later  he  was  presented  to  the  church  of 
Cockburnspath,  in  Berwickshire.  But  it  was  not  to  be. 
When  he  was  about  to  be  settled,  Inveresk,  a  much  more 
desirable  parish  and  only  a  short  distance  from  Prestonpans, 
fell  vacant.  This  was  a  chance  not  to  be  missed.  With 
alacrity  his  father  mounted  his  horse  and  rode  off  to  Lord 
Drummore,  who  used  his  influence  with  the  Duke  of 
Buccleuch,  the  patron,  and  the  Duke  of  Queensberry,  his 
brother-in-law.  The  result  was  a  promise  of  Inveresk. 
Carlyle  may  have  pleased  the  patron,  but  things  did  not  go 
so  harmoniously  with  the  people  of  the  parish.  When  the 
time  drew  near  for  his  presentation  to  Inveresk,  there  arose 
much  murmuring  against  him  "  as  too  young,  too  full  of 
levity,  and  too  much  addicted  to  the  company  of  my 
superiors,  to  be  fit  for  so  important  a  charge,  together  with 
many  doubts  about  my  having  the  grace  of  God."  Other 
objections  were  that  he  danced  frequently  in  a  manner 
prohibited  by  the  laws  of  the  Church,  and  that  he  wore  his 
hat  "agee,"  while  one  of  his  parishioners  declared,  with  more 
point  than  he  was  probably  aware,  that  he  was  "  too  good 
company  to  have  any  deep  tincture  of  religion."  But  such 
were  the  times  and  such  the  state  of  ecclesiastical  law, 
that  Carlyle  was  ordained  minister  of  Inveresk  on  August  2 
(O.S.),  1748.  Inveresk,  delightfully  situated  on  an  emi- 
nence (formerly  the  site  of  a  Roman  camp),  overlooking 
the  waters  of  the  Firth  of  Forth,  was  his  home  for  the  rest 
of  his  days  ;  and  when  his  long  ministry  of  fifty-seven  years 
ended,  he  was  laid  to  rest  in  the  churchyard  almost  within 
sight  and  sound  of  the  sea. 

Carlyle  at  once  entered  the  ecclesiastical  arena  and 
became  one  of  a  band  of  young  men  who  ultimately  formed 
the  Moderate  party,  which  was  the  paramount  force  in 
ecclesiastical  affairs  until  the  days  of  Chalmers.  Not  until 
the  Disruption  was  its  blighting  influence  entirely  over- 
thrown. Besides  Carlyle,  Robertson  (the  historian),  Hugh 
Blair  (the  courtly  preacher  whose  sermons  Dr.  Johnson 
so  much  admired),  John  Home  (the  author  of  the 
tragedy  of  Doug/as,  of  which  more  anon),  George  Logan 
(of  Ormiston),  and  Dr.  Patrick  Cuming  (whom,  the 
writer  of  the  Autobiography  frankly  tells  us,  was  blessed 
"  with  a  constitution  able  to  bear  the  conviviality  of  the 
times  "),  were  all  moving  spirits  in  the  party.  Their  aim 
was  to  restore  the  ancient  discipline  of  the  Church,  which, 
as  the  law  of  patronage  then  stood,  meant  the  forced 
settlement  of  a  minister  upon  an  unwilling  people ;  the 
preservation  of  the  Church  from  fanaticism  — or,  in  other 
words,  the  expulsion  of  everything  savouring  of  spirituality ; 
and  the  giving  of  no  quarter  to  the  "  High-flyers,''  as  the 
evangelical  party  was  insultingly  called.  It  was  a  daring 
attempt,  which,  unfortunately,  only  succeeded  too  well, 
to  secularise  the  Church  by  putting  it  on  good  terms 
with  literature  and  the  world,  and  making  its  doctrines 
palatable  to  those  beyond  its  pale  who  had  neither  part 
nor  lot  in  the  matter. 

The  Moderates  carried  things  with  a  high  hand. 
Heretical  teaching  was  condoned  or  spoken  lightly  of, 
drunkenness  was  only  an  indecorum,  and  theatre-going  was 
openly  indulged  in,  so  much  so  that  when  a  famous  actress 
visited  Edinburgh  in  1784,  the  General  Assembly  had  to 
be  adjourned  in  order  that  the  clergy  might  be  present 
at   the   performance.      On   the   other   hand,  to    gain   the 


friendship  of  David  Hume  was  (he  heJKhl  o{  a  Moderate'* 
ambition.  The  intimate  friendship  which  subsisted  lietwccn 
the  ruthless  destroyer  of  all  that  was  mo^l  sacred  in  rcligioii 
and  men  whose  avowc<l  profession  was  to  uphold  it,  was 
certainly  novel,  if  not  very  creditable  on  cither  side.  It  i* 
true,  as  Boswell  remarked,  that  the  man  was  roiKh  better 
than  his  books  ;  but  surely  there  was  something  very  incon- 
gruous in  ministers  of  the  Gospel  associating  with  Hume  and 
furnishing  him  with  "literary  conversation,"  even  although, 
as  Carlyle  asserted,  his  infidelity  was  only  "  skin  deep." 

The  cardinal  blunder  of  Carlyle's  life  was  the  part  he 
took  in  what  was  known  as  the  playhouse  controversy.  In 
1756  his  friend  John  Home,  mini.stcr  of  Athlestaneford, 
produced  the  tragedy  of  Doug/ai  on  the  lioards  of  an 
Edinburgh  playhouse.  The  event  caused  a  tremendous 
sensation,  for  not  only  had  a  minister  committed  the 
"  blazing  indiscretion "  of  writing  and  producing  a  play, 
but  Douglas  contained  mock  prayers  and  tremendous 
anths,  and  countenanced  suicide.  Home  had  liecn  unsuc- 
cessful in  trying  to  induce  Garrick  to  produce  his  play  in 
London ;  but,  undaunted,  he  resolved  to  outrage  public 
feeling  by  bringing  Douglas  out  in  Edinburgh.  Carlyle 
entered  into  the  project  with  great  heartiness.  He  wrote 
out  the  play  several  times  for  Home,  attended  two  of  the 
rehearsals,  took  a  personal  interest  in  the  actors  and 
actresses,  and  witnessed  several  of  the  performances. 
Despite  the  laxity  which  prevailed  at  the  time,  many  of  the 
clergy  stormed  with  indignation  at  the  scandal  which  had 
been  brought  upon  the  Church  and  upon  religion.  On 
the  heads  of  Home  and  Carlyle  the  storm  broke  with 
tremendous  fury.  The  Presbytery  of  Edinburgh  issued  an 
Admonition  and  Exhortation,  with  an  accompanying  letter 
to  the  Presbyteries  to  which  the  oflfenders  belonged.  This, 
to  some  extent,  had  the  desired  effect,  several  of  the  clergy 
atoning  for  their  indiscretion.  Carlyle  was  not  one  of 
these.  On  the  contrary,  he  defended  his  action  in  a 
pamphlet,  and  went  so  far  as  to  encourage  the  "lower 
orders  of  tradesmen  and  apprentices"  to  come  to  the 
playhouse.  This  was  the  errand  that  brought  one  of 
the  actors  to  the  manse  of  Inveresk  one  forenoon.  "  After 
hearing  several  ways  of  raising  the  curiosity  of  the  lower 
orders,  I  desired  him  [the  actor]  to  take  a  walk  for  half  an 
hour  and  look  at  the  view  from  Inveresk  churchyard,  which 
he  did ;  and,  in  the  meantime,  I  drew  up  what  I  entitled 
'  A  full  and  true  History  of  the  Bloody  Tragedy  of 
Douglas,  as  it  is  now  to  be  seen  acting  in  the  Theatre  at 
the  Canongate.'  This  was  cried  alx)ut  the  streets  next 
day,  and  filled  the  house  for  two  nights  more." 

Carlyle  remained  unrepentant  of  his  theatrical  offences 
to  the  last.  When  his  own  Presbytery  threatened  to  libel 
him,  he  declined  to  submit  on  the  ground  that  his  oflence 
was  not  a  foundation  for  a  lil)el,  but,  if  anything  at  all,  "a 
mere  impropriety  or  offence  against  decorum."  Eventually 
action  was  taken ;  but  while  the  case  went  against  him  in 
the  inferior  court,  his  prosecution  by  libel  was  condemned 
on  appeal  to  the  Synod,  and  he  was  discharged  with  a 
censure.  This  decision  was  susuined  by  the  General 
Assembly.  .And  so  concluded  a  scandal  in  probably  the 
only  way  it  could  end.  It  did  incalculable  harm  to  the 
Church,  and  if  it  did  not  reduce  Moderatism  to  the  position 
of  a  spent  force,  it,  at  all  events,  clearly  showed  the  moral 
slackness  inherent  m  ,ihe  movement,  and  the  deplorable 
lengths  its  followers  were  prepared  to  go.  The  praises  of 
the  Moderate  clergy  have  been  sung,  as  we  remarked  at  the 
outset,  because  they  "  lx»ldly  asserted  a  more  liberal  creed  of 
ethics."  Dr.  .Mexandcr  Carlyle,  of  In*-eresk,  by  his  "walk 
and  conversation  "  shows  us  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 

W.  FoRBti  Grav. 
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Elton    Clyth's   Mistake 


BY  MRS.  WELSH 


CHAPTER    IV 

THE  storm  rose  in  fury  every  moment.  By  half-past  five  it 
was  a  regular  tempest — the  wind  shrieking,  howling,  and 
tearing  round  our  little  hut,  threatening  every  moment  to  tear 
it  from  its  foundations,  and  shaking  it  like  aslender  sapling 
from  side  to  side  ;  the  rain  poured  in  a  regular  heavy  sheet, 
lashing  on  the  ground  and  sea  with  the  force  of  heavy  hail- 
stones ;  while  down  beneath  us  we  could  hear  the  hollow  roar 
of  the  sea  as  it  broke  in  upon  the  rocks  of  the  island. 

With  Barrable's  help  I  had  managed  to  secure  the  outer 
door,  fastening  it  by  means  of  the  piece  of  rope  which  was 
evidently  the  only  bolt  or  lock  used  in  this  primitive  abode. 
Then  we  had  returned  to  the  room,  which  was  now  becoming 
unbearably  close,  and  the  strong  odour  of  the  peat  fire  almost 
choked  me,  for  the  wind  occasionally  blew  the  smoke  in  sudden 
puffs  out  into  our  faces. 

I  almost  smiled  to  myself  as  I  thought  of  the  strangeness  of 
my  position.  I  have  not  been  unused  to  curious  makeshifts  for 
lodgings,  for  a  man  who  has  lived  in  the  wilds  of  the  Rocky 
Mountains,  and  travelled  on  horseback  to  Khiva,  knows  what 
it  is  to  do  without  the  comforts  of  civilisation  ;  but  never  before 
had  I  so  strange  and  unusual  an  experience  as  this.  Sitting  in  the 
rude  hut  of  one  of  my  own  tenants,  who  had  been  driven  from 
among  her  neighbours  as  a  witch,  and  perhaps  waiting  for  her 
to  draw  her  last  breath  ;  in  imminent  danger  every  moment 
of  having  our  shelter  tumble  about  our  ears,  and  bury  us  in  its 
ruins  ;  and  with,  for  my  companion,  the  girl  whom  some  strange 
attraction  had  driven  me  to  follow  here — a  little  post-office 
clerk,  a  country  schoolmaster's  daughter, — I  wondered,  with 
a  half-smile,  what  my  London  acquaintances  would  have  said, 
had  they  known. 

Barrable  had  sunk  into  silence  ;  I,  too,  felt  disinclined  to 
speak.  The  sick  woman  evidently  slept,  and  Eachin,  his 
head  against  the  wooden  board  of  the  bed,  probably  did  so 
also. 

Suddenly  there  came  a  blast  more  terrible  than  any  that 
had  yet  smote  the  hut.  With  it  there  mingled  another  sound — 
a  low,  hollow  roar,  almost  outside  the  hut.  Barrable  started  to 
her  feet  with  a  cry. 

"The  tide  !  — the  tide!  It  is  rising!  That  is  it  that  we 
hear  at  the  back." 

I  caught  her  hand  involuntarily,  and  held  it  tightly.  It 
trembled  in  my  clasp,  whether  with  fear,  or  some  other  feeling, 
I  did  not  know. 

"  Do  you  mean  that  there  is  a  danger  of  the  house  being 
surrounded  ? " 

"  Being  flooded,"  she  answered,  in  a  whisper.  "  Before  this 
hut  was  ever  built,  the  whole  of  the  island  was  once  submerged. 
It  is  a  very  high  tide  to-night — I  heard  the  fishermen  speak 
about  it." 

I  was  silent  for  a  moment.  From  the  window  we  could  see 
the  dark  waters  rolling  in  stormily  ;  but  they  were  some  dis- 
tance away.  We  could  not,  of  course,  see  them,  on  the  other 
side,  at  the  back  of  the  house  ;  and  neither  could  I  remember 
if  the  hut  was  built  nearer  the  east  than  the  west  shore  of  the 
island. 

"  If  the  worst  comes,"  I  said  slowly,  "if  the  water  begins  to 

flood  the  cottage,  shall  we  be  able  to  reach  our  boat,  Barrable  ? " 

She    did  not  seem  to  notice  that  I  had  called  her  by  her 

name  without  any  ceremonious  prefix,  and   I   did   not  notice 

myself  until  after  it  slipped  out.     She  shook  her  head. 

"  It  would  be  of  no  use.  What  boat  could  live  in  a  sea  like 
that  ?  Besides,  how  could  we  leave  these  helpless  creatures  ? " 
She  pointed  to  the  bedside. 

After  that  a  silence  fell  upon  us.  Barrable  had  lit  a  candle, 
but  it  only  seemed  to  give  sufficient  light  to  make  the  darkness 
visible.  I  stood  leaning  against  the  wall  behind  her,  looking 
out  at  the  stormy  scene  without. 

The  white  waves  rolled  noisily  in,  and  broke  in  thunder 
against  the  sloping  beach.  Sea-gulls,  screaming  wildly,  flapped 
their  white  wings  against  the  window  as  tTiey  passed.  Each 
time  they  did  so  Barrable  drew  back  with  a  suddenly  paling 
face. 


The  rain  was  still  coming  down  in  bucketfuls,and  it  streamed 
down  the  small  panes  outside,  so  as  to  blur  and  obscure  the 
whole  landscape. 

Meanwhile,  my  ears  were  strained  to  catch  that  low,  hollow 
roar  at  the  back  of  the  house.  It  began  as  a  distant  murmur, 
like  that  of  growling  thunder  ;  then  came  on,  nearer  and  nearer, 
until  at  last  it  broke  in  a  hollow  roar  against  the  very  founda- 
tions of  the  house.  Then  it  died  away  as  it  had  begun,  only  to 
approach  again.  I  could  see  how  Barrable  waited  its  coming, 
with  a  nervous  excitement  that  only  showed  itself  in  her  firmly 
clenched,  restless  hands,  whose  fingers  were  tightly  interwoven. 
Meantime,  the  sick  woman  and  the  deformed  boy  slept  through 
the  storm. 

The  fire  on  the  hearth  was  smouldering  lower  and  lower, 
until  only  a  faint  red  spark  remained  among  the  ashes  of  the 
peats.  Barrable  noticed  it  presently.  She  rose,  and,  going  to 
a  corner  of  the  room,  lifted  the  brown  peats  in  her  hands,  and 
threw  them  on  the  fire.  Then  she  took  the  big  black  "pot"  off 
the  crook,  and  swung  the  kettle  on  it  instead. 

"  We  must  have  some  tea  presently,"  she  said  in  a  low  voice, 
as  she  came  back  to  her  chair.  "We  shall  require  something, 
if  we  are  to  stay  here  all  night." 

I  endeavoured  to  help  her,  in  my  clumsy  way.  When  the 
kettle  boiled,  Barrable  found  an  old  cracked  teapot,  and  made 
the  tea.  Then  she  produced  two  cups  and  saucers,  sugar,  and 
milk,  and  out  of  her  own  basket  she  took  some  biscuits. 

"  It  is  all  I  have  to  offer  you.  Sir  Elton,"  she  said,  in  a 
hesitating  way  that  seemed  to  me  to  make  her  more  lovable  than 
ever.     "You  will  have  it,  won't  you?" 

She  handed  me  the  cup  ;  her  fingers  touched  mine  as  she 
did  so.  All  the  warm  blood  surged  through  my  veins  ;  but  I 
took  the  cup  in  silence.  She  stole  to  Aliset's  bedside  ;  the  two 
were  evidently  sleeping  still.  Then  she  sat  down  on  the  low 
stool  near  me,  and  drank  her  tea. 

I  felt  some  qualms  about  drinking  tea  in  this  close,  peaty 
atmosphere,  and  out  of  poor  Aliset's  not  over-fine  china  ;  but 
the  thought  of  the  little  hands  that  had  poured  out  the  tea 
seemed  to  exercise  a  charm  over  me,  and  I  emptied  the  cup. 
Just  as  I  was  laying  it  down,  there  came  a  terrible  thud  at  the 
back  of  the  cottage.  For  a  moment  the  cottage  swayed,  as  if 
there  were  an  earthquake  ;  I  thought  our  last  moment  had  come. 
Barrable  started  up,  her  face  pale  as  death  ;  but  she  uttered 
no  word  or  cry.  I  saw  her  look  towards  the  bed.  Then,  before 
I  knew  well  what  I  was  about,  I  was  at  her  side  ;  I  had  my 
arms  round  her,  and  the  slight,  trembling  figure  was  strained 
to  my  heart. 

"  Barrable  ! — Barrable  !  "  I  whispered  hoarsely.  "  My  dar- 
ling ! — my  little  darling  !  I  love  you,  Barrable.  Whether  we 
live  or  die,  let  us  be  together." 

A  sound  like  a  sob  broke  from  her.  The  cottage  righted 
itself  as  we  stood  thus  together,  and  I  heard  the  wave  retreating 
with  a  long,  moaning  sound  down  the  shelving  beach.  While 
it  did  so,  we  stood  together,  heart  to  heart.  I  felt  Barrable's 
head  against  my  breast^  and  my  arms  were  pressing  her  closely. 
Then,  as  the  roar  of  the  waters  died  away  in  a  hollow  moan, 
she  moved,  and  gently  drew  herself  from  me.  I  let  her  go,  and 
saw  her  stagger  a  little  as  she  stood  upright  before  me. 

She  turned  her  face  towards  me.  There  was  something  in 
it  now  I  had  not  seen  before — a  white,  drawn  look  of  pain. 

"  Sir  Elton,  you  have  made  a  mistake — a  terrible  mistake," 
she  said.  Her  voice  had  a  strange  ring  in  it, .as  of  one  who, 
in  spite  of  pain,  is  determined  to  speak.  "And  it  is  my  fault. 
I  have — deceived  you." 

I  looked  at  her  in  silence.  My  pulses  were  still  throbbing, 
my  nerves  still  tingling,  with  the  passion  of  that  close  embrace. 
She  lifted  her  eyes,  and  looked  at  me  for  a  moment ;  then  they 
drooped  to  the  ground. 

"  I  have  deceived  you,"  she  said,  in  a  strange,  toneless  voice. 
"  I  am  not  what  you  think  me.  I  am — Barbara  Gordon,  Sir 
Elton." 

I  thought  my  ears  had  played  me  false.  I  took  a  step 
forward,  my  voice  choked  in  my  throat. 

"  Barbara — Gordon  !     You— you  are  jesting,"  I  said  at  last, 
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and   my  voice  sounded  hoarse   in   my  own  cars.      "  You  arc 
Harrable  Mncplicrson,  the  clerk  in  the  Dunmore  post-office." 

"No,"  she  said  quite  quietly.      "That  was  your  mistake. 
I  am  Barbara  Gordon,  of  Attadale.     That  first  day  you  saw  me 
1    had   gone   into   the   post-office.      Miss    Hell   had  a  sudden 
attack  of  illness,  and  I  said  I  would  stay  in  the  post-office  till 
liarrable  Macpherson  came.     Then  you  came  in.     1  saw  your 
mistake  ;  I  did  not  think  there  was  any  harm  in  it,  and   I  let 
It  pass.     The  second  time  1  saw  you  it  was  more  difficult  to 
explain.     I— I  knew  you  hated  me,  and— I  did  not  wish  you 
to  know.     So  the  mistake  be- 
came a  deception.  ...  It  was 
wrong :   I  ask  your  forgiveness." 
I  was  silent,  feeling  as  if  an 
eart  hquakc  had  yawned  beneath 
me.     Then,  all  of  a  sudden,  hot 
anger  awoke  in  my  heart.    This 
girl,   whom    I    hated,   whom    I 
had  every  right  to  hate,  whose 
father   had   cheated  mine,  and 
robbed  him  of  his  inheritance, 
had  made  a  laughing-stock  of 
me.     She  had  fooled  me  to  the 
top  of  her  bent,  even  allowed 
me  to  make  love  to  her  under 
the  belief  that  she  was  a  poor 
little   post-office   clerk.     For  a 
moment    I   felt   as   if   I   should 
burst  cut  upon  her  in  a  towering 
rage.     Then  some  gentlemanly 
instinct    awoke    in    me,   and    I 
restrained  myself. 

I  looked  up,  wondering  if 
my  face  betrayed  anything  of 
what  I  felt. 

"  I  hegj/our  pardon,"  I  said, 
bowing,  "for  the  wholly  inex- 
cusable mistake  I  made,  Miss 
Gordon— and  also  for  my  im- 
pertinence just  now.  If  you 
can,  I  hope  you  will  overlook 
it.  For  the  future,  of  course, 
I  shall  not  presume  on  the 
acquaintanceship  made  under  a 
misunderstanding  ;  Elton  Clyth 
is  a  total  stranger  to  Miss 
Gordon.  I  am  sorry  that  my 
presence  should  be  forced  upon 
you  just  now ;  but  I  suppose, 
meantime,  it  is  unavoidable.  I 
shall,  however,  relieve  you  of  it 
as  much  as  possible  by  remain- 
ing outside  in  the  passage." 

I  turned  away,  and  walked 
out  of  the  entrance,  where  I 
took  up  my  position  opposite 
the  door.  I  had  a  glimpse  of 
her  face,  white  as  death,  and 
of  the  humiliated  bend  of  her 
neck,  as  I  passed  out ;  but  I 
gave  no  glance  at  her. 

The  rage  in  my  heart  was 
mingled  with  an  intolerable 
pain.     I  felt  at  that  moment  as 

if  I  did  not  care  though  the  house  fell  about  my  ears,  and  buried 
us  both  in  its  ruin. 

But  it  did  not  fall.  I  stood  against  the  wall  for  two  hours, 
listening  to  the  roar  and  thud  without,  and  knowing,  from  the 
diminution  of  both,  that  the  tide  had  turned  ;  and  then  relief 
came.  The  ser\ants  of  Dunmore  House  had  learned  where  I 
had  gone,  and,  when  the  storm  subsided  a  little,  had  sent  over 
a  strong  fishing-boat,  manned  by  four  men,  for  me. 

Miss  Gordon  refused  to  come  ;  she  said  she  would  stay  with 
Aliset,  who  seemed  very  ill,  all  night.  The  storm  had  subsided 
now,  and  there  was  littledangerof  her  remaining,  the  men  said. 
I  bowed  ceremoniously,  carrying  axvay  with  me  a  memory  of  her 
white,  drawn  face  and  saddened  eyes  that  haunted  me  all  night. 
T/ie  End  of  Sir  Elton  C/ytk's  Diary 


CHAPTEK    V 

Sir  Elton  Clvth  tat  at  breakfast  in  Dunmore  Hoom 
exactly  a  week  after  the  norm  which  had  overtaken  him  in 
Halroney  Island. 

In  his  hand  he  held  a  letter.  It  wai  from  an  old  friend  of 
his  father's,  General  IJewley,  who  had  settled  down  on  anMlalt 
m  the  south  of  Scotland,  .inking  Clylh  if  he  might  cofflc  «ad 
pay  him  a  visit  at  the  end  of  the  month. 

"I  suppose  he  may  as  well  come.     I'll  ask  hit  advice  a* 
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to  what  I'm  to  do  with  this  rickety  old  place,"  he  muttered. 
"  I  must  do  something ;  but  it  is  rather  a  formidable 
task  to  set  oneself  to  renovate  the  place  when  one  has  no 
money." 

He  frowned  as  he  rose  from  the  table  and  sauntered  to  the 
window.  Elton  Clylh  was  a  fine,  well-set-up  man,  who  had 
not  shot  bears  over  the  Rockies  or  ridden  through  Khiva  for 
nothing.  He  was  tall,  Tathcr  thin-faced,  with  keen,  dark  e>-es 
and  a  strong,  resolute  mouth.  Pride  was  writ  large  o\-er  the 
whole  face,  and  stubbornness,  though  it  was  a  good  face  in  the 
main. 

"  I  shall  go  down  to  the  village,"  he  thought.  "  Since  I 
have  given  Grant  notice  to  quit,  I  don't  know  what  mischief  the 
man  may  be  up  to." 
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He  ordered  his  horse  out,  and  rode  the  two  miles  of  the 
road  to  Dunmore.  Half-way  to  it  another  road  struck  off 
inland.  There  was  no  finger-post  to  indicate  whither  it  led — 
finger-posts  are  rare  in  the  West  Highlands  ;  but  Elton  Clyth 
knew  very  well,  for  all  that.  It  led  to  Attadale  House,  two 
miles  on,  and  Attadale  House  was  built  almost  in  the  heart  of 
the  property  which  Keith  Gordon  had  stolen  from  Sir  Digby 
Clyth. 

Clyth  glanced  up  as  he  passed  ;  a  frown  passed  over  his 
face,  his  stern  lips  grew  slightly  unsteady.     Then  he  rode  on. 

It  was  a  typical  October  day — keen,  cold,  crisp,  and  sunny  ; 
but  Dunmore  looked  no  less  miserable  on  that  account. 
Elton  Clyth's  heart  sank,  as  it  had  sunk  before,  as  he  rode 
through  the  torn-down,  dilapidated  village,  with  its  wretched 
houses,  its  heaps  of  rubbish  on  the  roadside,  its  idle  men 
lounging  about,  hands  in  pocket. 

"  They  are  lazy  good-for-nothings.  No  amount  of  help  will 
make  these  West  Highlanders  thrifty  or  provident,"  he  thought 
to  himself  half-angrily.  "  I  think  I  shall  chuck  the  whole 
thing  up  as  a  bad  job,  sell  the  place,  and  go  off  to  the  Rockies 
again.     Why  should  I  worry  my  soul  about  these  people  ? " 

"Am  I  my  brother's  keeper?"  Even  as  the  impatient 
thoughts  passed  through  Elton  Clyth's  mind,  there  rose  up 
that  other  terrible  question  before  him.  Then  the  memory  of 
a  girl's  face — that  face  which,  do  what  he  would,  haunted  him 
night  and  day — came  to  him,  and  the  expression  upon  it  was 
that  which  it  had  worn  as  it  bent  over  the  wizened  face  of 
Aliset  the  outcast. 

He  had  some  letters  to  post,  and  he  had  to  go  into  the  post- 
office,  though  he  hated  the  idea  of  doing  so.  He  had  never  seen 
Barbara  Gordon  since  the  night  he  left  her  on  Balroney  Island. 

Miss  Bell  served  him,  garrulous  as  ever. 

"You  wouldn't  be  hearing  about  that  poor  creature  on  Bal- 
roney, I  suppose.  Sir  Elton  ? "  said  she. 

Clyth  started.     "No.     What  about  her ?" 

"  Well,  it  seems  she  died  yesterday,  the  crater  !  "  said  Miss 
Bell,  who,  of  course  had  heard — as  who  in  all  Dunmore  had 
not  heard? — of  Sir  Elton's  visit.  "  It's  Dr.  Cross  had  to  go 
to  her  at  last  ;  and  Miss  Gordon,  she  was  there  all  the  day 
before  yesterday,  they're  saying.  Well,  well  !  it's  queer  stories 
they  will  be  telling  about  poor  Aliset ;  but  we've  no  right 
to  judge,  Sir  Elton.  It's  Miss  Gordon's  been  the  good  angel 
to  her  whatever,  and  the  Lord  knows  whether  that  kindness 
would  not  be  the  means  of  Aliset's  conversion.  You'll  be 
knowing  Miss  Gordon,  of  course,  Sir  Elton?" 

"  I  met  her  at  Balroney,"  said  Clyth  stiffly.  "  I  am  sorry 
now,"  he  added  quickly,  "  I  did  not  do  more  for  the  poor  old 
woman.  I  am  disgusted  to  find  such  rank  superstition  and 
folly  prevailing  at  this  end  of  the  nineteenth  century.  What 
has  been  done  with  the  boy  ?  and  is  there  any  one  over  at 
Balroney  ? " 

"'Deed,  then,  they're  saying  no  one  will  go.  Sir  Elton  ;  and 
the  folks  were  saying  they  would  not  be  letting  her  be  buried 
in  the  churchyard.  It's  a  terrible  fear  they  had  of  Aliset,  Sir 
Elton.  And  Dr.  Cross  was  telling  me  the  boy  would  not  be 
leaving  his  mother's  side,  night  nor  day." 

"  I  shall  take  care  the  poor  woman  has  Christian  burial, 
at  least,"  exclaimed  Sir  Elton,  with  sudden  passion.  "As  for 
the  boy,  I  shall  look  after  him  myself.  I  shall  go  straight 
to  Dr.  Cross,  and  consult  with  him." 

Dr.  Cross  was  a  shrewd,  grey-haired,  grey-eyed  little  man, 
hardly  worked  and  badly  paid.  He  was  just  leaving  his  house 
when  Clyth  buttonholed  him. 

"Yes,  yes — a  deal  of  superstitious  folly  and  cruelty.  Sir 
Elton.  But  you  will  excuse  me,  my  dear  sir,  if  I  venture  to 
say  that  this  ostracism  of  that  poor  creature  would  not  have 
taken  place  if  the  Laird  of  Dunmore  had  been  at  his  post," 
said  the  doctor,  who  was  considered  a  tremendous  "  Radical " 
in  Dunmore,  and  certainly  had  no  great  respect  for  the  powers 
that  be.  "  As  for  that  fine  little  girl.  Miss  Barbara,  over  at 
Attadale,  she's  done  the  best  she  could — ay,  and  even  with 
your  folk.  Sir  Elton.  But  will  isn't  power,  and  Miss  Barbara 
couldn't  set  at  defiance  that  snivelling,  hypocritical,  tyrannical 
land-steward  of  yours.  She  was  with  poor  Aliset  almost  to 
the  end,  and  would  have  been  there  at  the  end,  but  she's  taken 
-with  a  bad  attack  herself,  poor  lassie  ! " 

Clyth  started,  the  blood  rushing  violently  to  his  heart. 
"Do  you  mean — is  Miss  Gordon  ill,  then?"  he  exclaimed. 


"Ay,  she's  all  that.  She  got  wet,  I  suppose,  one  fearful 
day  she  went  across  the  loch — by-the-bye,  I  heard  you  were 
there  that  day  too,  Sir  Elton — and  it  brought  on  a  sharp  attack 
of  pneumonia.  She's  not  over-strong,  though  she's  brave, 
poor  bairn  ! " 

"  It  is  not^serious,  surely?"  Clyth  stammered. 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  curiously  ;  Sir  Elton's  face  was 
quite  pale,  he  could  have  sworn. 

"  I  hope  not  ;  with  care,  I  think  not.  Miss  Meldrum,.  her 
aunt,  is  with  her  at  the  house,  and  will  take  good  care  of  her, 
I've  no  doubt.  Well,  about  poor  old  Aliset,  Sir  Elton.  I'll 
call  on  Kenneth  the  joiner,  and  get  him  to  arrange  everything  ; 
and  if  you're  anxious,  I'll  get  Mr.  Mackintosh  the  minister 
to  go  to  the  kirkyard  and  say  a  prayer — he'll  do  it,  I  know. 
You  see,  if  you  insist  on  having  the  thing  decently  done,  no 
one  will  defy  you.  Sir  Elton." 

Clyth  went  away,  with  a  feeling  as  if  a  black  pall  had  fallen 
over  the  earth.  He  would  hardly  acknowledge  to  himself  the 
cause  of  it — that  the  girl  who,  he  had  told  himself  a  dozen 
times  bitterly,  had  deceived  and  made  a  laughing-stock  of 
him,  was  now  lying  seriously  ill. 

He  carried  his  point  about  poor  Aliset's  funeral.  She  was 
buried  in  the  old  churchyard  of  Dunmore,  with  the  minister 
present,  and  Eachin,  her  poor,  half-witted  son,  as  chief  mourner. 
When  the  sad  ceremony  was  over,  Eachin  flung  himself  on 
the  turf,  and  refused  to  move,  moaning  pitiful  Gaelic  words  of 
sorrow  and  endearment.  It  was  Sir  Elton  who  at  last  induced 
hiin  to  do  so  ;  and  he  only  managed  it  by  whispering  that 
Miss  Gordon  wanted  him,  to  the  boy. 

He  placed  him  in  the  care  of  an  old,  kindly  body  in  the 
village  until  he  should  be  able  to  decide  what  was  to  be  done 
with  him. 

A  few  days  after  General  Bewley  arrived.  He  was  a  fine 
old  white-haired  veteran,  and  Elton,  who  remembered  him  in 
his  own  boyhood,  soon  found  himself  on  the  most  confidential 
terms  with  him. 

They  rode  down  to  the  village  together,  and  the  General 
commented  freely  on  the  misery  of  its  appearance  as  they  sat 
over  dinner  that  evening. 

"  My  dear  boy,  a  man  in  your  position  owes  a  duty  to  God 
in  looking  properly  after  those  who  are,  in  a  sense,  entrusted 
to  his  care.  It  is  a  responsibility,  no  doubt  ;  but  every  human 
being  has  a  certain  amount  of  responsibility,  and  he  who  shirks 
it  is  a  moral  coward." 

"  I  daresay  you  are  right.  General,"  said  the  young  man, 
flushing  a  little  ;  "  but  what  is  a  poor  man  to  do  ?  I  have  no 
money  with  which  to  start  my  schemes  for  making  my  property 
and  people  more  prosperous.  The  richest  part  of  my  father's 
property,  as  you  know  "—he  hesitated  for  a  moment—"  belongs 
now  to  another." 

"  Yes,  I  remember."  The  General  ate  his  apple  thoughtfully. 
"  Keith  Gordon  got  Attadale  about  twenty  years  ago.  He  was 
a  shrewd,  sensible  man,  Keith  Gordon,  and  had  amassed  quite 
a  large  fortune,  though  he  was  only  a  farmer." 

"  Shrewd  enough,"  said  Clyth,  with  a  sudden  tone  of  bitter- 
ness, "to  play  the  part  of  King  Ahab,  and  obtain  Naboth's 
vineyard  by  foul  means,  as  he  could  not  by  fair." 

The  General  looked  up  suddenly. 

"  I  don't  like  to  hearyou  speak  in  that  tone,  Clyth.  Besides, 
it  is  very  far  from  the  truth.  I  suppose  " — he  hesitated  a  little — 
"you  never  heard  the  right  story  of  how  Keith  Gordon  obtained 
Attadale  ? " 

"  My  father  told  me  the  main  points  of  it.  Gordon  had 
long  coveted  Attadale,  and  when  my  father,  through  some 
unfortunate  accident,  found  himself  in  Gordon's  debt,  there 
was  no  way  out  of  it  but  to  let  Gordon  buy  Attadale.  He  took 
a  mean  advantage  of  a  man  in  his  power,"  exclaimed  Clyth 
passionately.  "  I  have  never,  all  my  life,  regarded  Gordon  or 
— or  his  successors  in  any  other  light  but  that  of  my  bitterest 
enemies." 

"You  have  done  very  wrong  then,  my  boy,"  said  the  General 
gravely.  "  Clyth,  I  would  never  have  told  the  truth  about  it, 
for  all  faults  should  lie  lightly  on  the  dead  ;  but  your  words 
show  me  that  a  great  wrong  is  being  done  to  the  living  by  you 
under  a  misapprehension.  Your  father  and  I  were  intimate 
friends,  but  I  always  saw  his  faults  dearly.  I  never  thought, 
however,  that  he  would  be  guilty  of  maligning  the  man  who, 
above  all  others  on  earth,  he  owed  most  to." 
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"  What  do  you  mean  ? "  Clyth  asked  a  little  hoarsely.  His 
face  had  suddenly  changed  colour.  "  Do  you  mean  to  say, 
General,  that  1— I  have  been  doing  injustice  to  the  man  whom 
I  believed  to  be  my  father's  enemy  ? " 

"  You  have  indeed,"  General  Bewley  replied  gravely. 
"Clyth,  I  believe  no  other  man  now  living  knows  the  particulars 
of  that  sad  affair  but  myself."  He  bent  nearer  Clyth,  speaking 
in  a  lowered  voice.  "Twenty  years  ago  your  mother  was 
living.  She  was  a  gay  and  extravagant  woman,  and  had 
acquired  a  fatal  passion  for  the  gaming-table.  She  brought 
your  father  to  the  brink  of  ruin.  In  a  moment  of  desperation 
he  did  what  other  desperate  men  have  done— he  raised  money 
by  means  which  would,  if  discovered,  have  brought  him  within 
the  reach  of  the  law.  By  accident  Keith  Gordon  came  into 
possession  of  the  facts  ;  he  saved  your  father's  honour— and 
the  name  you  bear,  Clyth— by  destroying  the  incriminating 
papers,  and  giving  your  father  the  amount  necessary  to  get  him 
out  of  his  straits.  It  was  a  year  or  two  later,  when  your  father 
found  himself  utterly  unable  to  pay  back  that  loan,  that  he 
offered  Attadale  to  Gordon.  Yes,  he  offered  it  ;  I  was  a  witness 
to  the  transaction.  .  .  .  Elton,  far  from  being  your  father's 
enemy,  Keith  Gordon  was  his  best  friend." 

Clyth's  face  was  pale  with  an  agitation  even  the  General 
could  not  understand,  as  he  leant  back  in  his  chair,  his  eyes 
fixed  on  the  plate  before  him.  At  last  he  looked  up,  drawing  a 
long  breath. 

"  My  pride  and  prejudice  have  made  me  a  blind  fool, 
General,"  he  said,  still  a  little  hoarsely  ;  "  but  they  will  no 
longer  block  my  way.  I  think  they  have  received  such  a  blow 
to-night  as  they  will  never  recover  from." 

CHAPTER   VI 

Thk  following  day  Clyth  met  Dr.  Cross  in  the  village. 

"  How  is  Miss  Gordon  ? "  he  asked  eagerly. 

Dr.  Cross  shook  his  head. 

"  Not  at  all  as  promising  as  I  should  like  to  see  her,  Sir 
Elton.  The  truth  is,  some  of  the  symptoms  look  rather 
threatening  to  me.  Uy  Miss  Meldrum's  request,  I  have  wired 
for  Dr.  Lauder  from  Edinburgh  ;  he  is  the  specialist  on  chest 
complaints,  you  know." 

It  seemed  to  Clyth  as  if  the  words  fell  on  his  heart  like  a 
dull,  leaden  weight.  Never  till  that  moment  had  he  realised 
what  Barbara  Gordon  was  to  him.  And  now — now  that  he 
knew  how  unjustly,  how  harshly,  he  had  judged  her,  now  that 
he  had  learned  that  his  obstinate  pride  and  prejudice  had 
driven  her  from  him— was  his  punishment  to  be  this  awful  one, 
that  he  should  be  deprived  even  of  the  opportunity  of  asking 
her  forgiveness  ? 

"How  long  does  pneumonia  take  to  develop?"  he  asked 
at  last.  "  Is  there  any  period  at  which  you  will  be  able  to  tell 
whether  the  patient  is  to  get  better  or — or  worse  ? " 

"  There  is  such  a  period  in  all  illnesses,"  replied  the  doctor, 
"though  it  is  not  so  marked,  of  course,  in  pneumonia  as  in  a 
fever,  for  instance.  But,  once  the  patient  begins  to  amend, 
one  can  safely  say  that  there  is  every  hope,  with  care,  he  will 
get  over  the  attack." 

"  Will  you  let  me  know.  Dr.  Cross,  as  soon  as — as  there  is 
any  decided  change  in  your  patient  ? "  said  Clyth  a  little 
hurriedly.  "  I  should  like  to  call  at  .A.ttadale,  but  will  not 
disturb  them  until  Miss  Gordon  is  on  the  safe  side." 

The  doctor  looked  at  him  scrutinisingly  for  a  moment,  then 
nodded. 

"  Very  well  ;  I  shall  do  so.  Sir  Elton.'" 

Clyth  went  along  to  the  village.  He  had  made  up  his  mind 
thoroughly  now  to  settle  down  in  Dunmore,  and  do  what  he 
could  to  encourage  a  better  state  of  things  there.  There 
was  still  good  fishing  to  be  had  in  the  sea  ;  all  that  was 
required  to  set  it  fairly  going  was  a  better  fishing- fleet.  The 
people  had  lost  heart,  but  there  was  no  reason  why  heart 
should  not  be  put  into  them  again. 

Clyth  went  among  the  people,  discussing  the  matter  with  the 
younger  men,  most  of  whom  led  an  idle  and  discontented 
existence,  attending  to  their  crofts  in  spring  and  autumn, 
and  practically  idle  for  the  rest  of  the  year.  He  found 
more  encouragement  than  he  had  expected,  and  went  home 
feeling  for  the  first  time  that  the  work  before  him  was  not 
altogether  distasteful. 


If  only  he  had  some  one  by  hi*  tide  to  help  htm  on  wiih 
words  of  sweet  sympathy  and  cnrouragement,  lo  sdviM  aixl 

to  encourage  him  I 

"Ah,  Harr.il)le  ;-llarrable  '.  Was  it  all  a  ma<l,  wild,  tweet 
dream,  in  which  you  were  to  be  betide  mc  all  my  future  life  ?' 
he  thought,  as  he  paused  for  a  moment  on  horieback,  and 
looked  along  the  road  which  led  to  Attadale.  He  recalled  that 
moment— the  sweetest  moment  in  all  hit  life -in  which  tbe  bad 
rested  in  his  arms,  her  little  brown  head  against  hit  brcaat, 
while  outside  the  wind  and  the  waves  beat  against  the  booae, 
and  the  fr.iil  foundation  of  it  shook  beneath  them.  FarinK 
death  with  the  slight  figure  of  the  girl  he  had  learned  to  love 
in  his  arms  was  almost  happiness. 

Hut  then  came  the  bitter  remembrance  of  the  moment  in 
which  he  had  learned  who  she  was,  and  his  own  hard,  cruel 
words  in  which  he  had  repudiated  all  friendship,  all  acquaint- 
ance even,  with  her. 

"  No  !  If  she  lives — as  (iod  in  His  mercy  grant  she  may — 
we  can  never  be  anything  to  each  other.  My  own  words  will 
be  'an  unplumbed,  salt,  estranging  sea '  between  us,"  he  thought 
bitterly. 

For  the  next  week  he  tried  resolutely  to  fight  against  the 
feeling  of  misery  and  despair  that  possessed  him,  and  busied 
himself  with  affairs  relating  to  the  estate.  Grant  had  been 
dismissed,  and  there  was  the  work  of  selecting  a  successor 
before  him. 

One  forenoon,  just  as  he  was  preparing  to  go  out.  Dr.  Cross 
called. 

"There  is  good  news  from  Attadale,  Sir  Elton,"  he  said 
briskly.  "The  worst  is  past,  and  Miss  Barbara  will  get  rapidly 
better,  I  hope,  though  she  will  be  weak  for  a  time.  I  have 
recommended  Miss  Meldrum  to  carry  her  off  to  the  south  of 
England,  or  maybe  to  F" ranee,  for  the  winter ;  but  I  expect  well 
have  a  struggle  with  the  lassie.  She's  fond  of  her  Highland 
home,  and  the  folks  she  has  done  so  much  for." 

There  might  be  a  hidden  reproach  in  the  doctor's  voice, 
but  Clyth  was  too  much  taken  up  with  the  good  news  even 
to  notice  it. 

"  1  suppose  there  would  be  no  harm  in  my  calling  to  inquire 
for  her  ?"  he  said  presently. 

"  None  at  all  "—the  little  doctor's  eyes  twinkled—"  unless 
Miss  Barbara  has  any  objections.  But  I  daresay  if  she  has 
she'll  let  you  know  soon  enough." 

"  A  good  thing  for  Elton  Clyth  if  he  got  hold  of  Attadale 
again  in  that  way,"  thought  Dr.  Cross,  rubbing  his  hands 
together  as  he  went  away.  "  And  a  good  thing  for  Dunmore 
if  Miss  Barbara  got  /'/  into  her  hands." 

Clyth  called  at  Attadale  House  the  next  day.  He  brought 
some  hot- house  flowers  which  he  had  wired  for  to  Ballacowl — 
for  flowers  at  Dunmore  had  been  receiving  but  scant  attentioa 
for  years  back — and  saw  Miss  Meldrum,  who  was  a  stout, 
pleasant-faced,  elderly  lady,  the  sister  of  the  late  Mrs.  (iordon, 
and  a  Border  manufacturer's  daughter.  She  thanked  Clyth 
with  old-fashioned  politeness,  and  promised,  when  he  particu- 
larly asked  it,  not  to  let  Barbara  know  anything  about  his  visit 

And  Barbara  ?  As  the  days  passed  on,  and  she  came 
slowly,  very  slowly,  back  to  an  interest  in  things  around  her, 
she  began  to  think  of  the  past,  and  to  feel  over  again  and  again, 
as  girls  will,  the  strange,  thrilling  sweetness  of  that  night  in 
Balroney  Island.  Then  came  the  remembrance  of  KIton  Clyth's 
hard,  bitter  words,  and  she  covered  her  face  with  her  hands, 
while  the  tears  of  weakness  forced  themselves  to  her  e>TS. 

"  It  was  all  my  fault,"  she  thought ;  "  I  deceived  him.  I 
deserved  all  that  he  said,  and  more." 

For  it  is  a  woman's  way  thus  to  take  the  blame  on  herself 
rather  than  let  it  fall  on  the  man  she  loves. 

Then  at  last,  one  day  in  November,  Barbara  was  allowed 
to  go  down  to  her  own  little  sitting-room  for  an  hour.  Tall 
white  lilies,  velvety  begonias,  and  rich  orchids  stood  in  vases 
on  the  cabinet  and  on  Barbara's  writing-table,  and  the  girl 
looked  at  them  with  admiring  eyes. 

"  What  lovely  flowers  '.  and  what  a  delicious  scent  :  Auntie. 
it  was  good  of  you  to  get  them  for  me  ;  you  know  how  I 
love  flowers." 

Miss  Meldrum  looked  uncomfortable. 

"  My  dearie,  I  don't  want  to  decei»-e  you.  It  was  some  one 
— a  friend  of  yours — who  brought  them." 

"  A  friend  ? "  cried  Barbara,  a  &int  colour  dawning  in  bar 
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pale  cheeks.  "Who  was  it,  auntie?  I  don't  know  any  one 
here  who  has  flowers  Hke  these." 

"  I  promised  not  to  tell  you,  but  I  can't  see  that  it's  going  to 
do  you  any  harm,"  said  Miss  Meldrum,  who  was  as  bad  as 
most  women  at  keeping  a  secret.  "  Well,  dearie,  it  was  just 
Sir  Elton  Clyth,  and  no  other.  He's  been  coming  to  ask  for 
you  every  day." 

"Sir  Elton?" 

The  faint  colour  became  a  bright  crimson,  and  Barbara's 
little  hand  trembled  as  she  moved  the  vase  gently  to  a  safer 
place  on  the  table.  She  felt  her  heart  give  a  great  leap,  and 
then  seem  to  stand  still. 

"  Yes,  just  he.  And  I've  been  thinking,  Barbara,  it  would 
be  only  kindness  to  ask  him  in  to  see  you  next  time  he  comes.  I 
did  ask  him  to  come  in — some  day,  you  know  ;  but  he  said  he 
couldn't,  unless  you  were  to  say  you  would  like  to  see  him.  So 
what  shall  I  say  to  him,  Barbara  ?    Would  you  like  to  see  him  ?  " 

And  Barbara,  bending  over  the  book  she  held,  said  in  a 
ow  voice,  "Tell  him  — I  should  like  to  see  him — if  he  cares  to 
come,  auntie." 

He  came  next  day.  Miss  Meldrum  delivered  her  message, 
and  Clyth  felt  as  if  the  sun  had  suddenly  burst  forth  in  the 
dull  November  skies,  and  all  the  birds  had  broken  into  a 
chorus  of  jubilant  song. 

"  Do  you  think  she  is  strong  enough  ? "  he  said,  hesitating. 

"  Oh,  I  think  so  !  You  can  come  away  if  you  see  she  begins 
to  be  tired,"  said  Miss  Meldrum  cheerily.  She  was  an  old 
maid,  but  not  an  embittered  one,  and  she  had  a  very  shrewd 
suspicion  of  the  truth. 

Clyth  followed  her  along  the  corridor,  and  when  she  paused 
before  a  closed  door  and  opened  it  gently,  the  man  who  had 
faced  bears  in  the  Rockies  and  lions  in  South  Africa  was  seized 
with  a  most  unmanly  inclination  to  run  away.  His  pulses  beat 
as  they  had  never  beat  in  his  life  before,  and  every  nerve 
thrilled,  as  Miss  Meldrum  led  him  up  to  the  big  easy. chair 
before  the  cosy  fire,  in  which  sat  a  little  figure  in  fleecy  white 
shawls,  and  said  gently,  "  Here's  Sir  Elton  Clyth  come  to  see 
you,  Barbara.     He's  been  so  kind  in  asking  for  you  every  day." 

Barbara's  small  pale  face,  with  its  wonderful  dark-grey 
eyes,  was  looking  up  into  his.  He  saw  the  tremulousness  of 
the  sweet,  mobile  mouth,  and  the  swelling  of  the  soft  little 
throat,  and  a  longing  that  was  almost  intolerable  came  over  him 
to  take,  her  again  in  his  arms,  as  he  had  once  done  before. 
There  was  no  other  woman  in  all  the  world  for  him  but 
Barbara  Gordon,  but  his  own  words  had  put  all  hope  of  winning 
her  far  from  him. 

"  Won't  you  sit  down,  Sir  Elton  ? "  said  Barbara  gently. 
.She  had  put  her  little  hand — so  woefully  thin  and  weak  it  felt  ! — 
into  his  for  a  moment.     "  It  was  kind — of  you  to  call." 

Clyth  took  the  chair,  feeling  his  utterance  choked.  Miss 
Meldrum  came  to  the  rescue,  and  for  a  little  they  talked 
ordinary  commonplaces.  Then  Miss  Meldrum,  making  an 
excuse,  rose  and  left  the  room,  and  a  silence  that  seemed 
terrible  to  both  fell  on  the  remaining  occupants. 

Clyth  broke  it.     He  felt  he  must  say  something. 

"You  know  I  have  put  poorEachin  Beaton  in  Mrs.  Copland's 
charge  ? "  he  said,  his  own  voice  sounding  unnatural  to  himself 
"  I  have  been  wondering  if  there  is  any  arrangement  you  would 
like  to  make  for  him." 

"  Perhaps  he  would  come  to  me.  I  could  employ  him  about 
the  gardens,"  said  Barbara.  After  a  pause,  she  added,  "  It 
was  very  good  of  you — to  do  what  you  did,  Sir  Elton.  They 
told  me  about  poor  Aliset's  funeral." 


"  It  was  a  small  thing  to  do,  to  make  her  death  less  abhorred 
than  her  life,"  said  Clyth,  with  sudden  earnestness.  "  Miss 
Gordon,  I  have  been  a  bad  landlord,  but  I  am  going  to  try  to 
make  amends  for  it.  What  I  can  do  for  my  people,  by  my  own 
exertions  and  help,  I  shall." 

Barbara's  eyes  glowed.  "  I  am  so  glad  to  hear  you  say 
that.     It  makes  me — happy." 

"  Does  it  ?  But  you  can  take  no  interest  in  me  or  my  doings 
now,"  said  Clyth  passionately.  "  Miss  Gordon,  I  dare  not 
ask  you  to  let  me  take  back  those  hard,  unmanly  words  I 
spoke  to  you  ;  I  dare  not  ask  you  to  be  my  friend.  But  I  ask 
your  forgiveness,  as  one  who  has  made  a  great  mistake  and 
found  it  out.  My  eyes  have  been  blinded  with  prejudice,  and 
I  have  lost  for  ever,  through  my  stubborn  pride  and  self- 
conceit,  what  I  might  have  at  least  allowed  myself  to  hope 
one  day  to  gain." 

Barbara's  head  was  bent  ;  he  could  not  see  her  face. 

"  It  was  my  fault,"  she  said  gently,  at  last.  "  I  should  not 
have  deceived  you.     I  did  not  wonder  you  were  angry." 

"  I  was  angry,  not  because  you  deceived  me,  but  because 
I  learned  who  you  were,"  he  responded  eagerly.  "  I  was  pre- 
judiced, and  against  your  father.  Miss  Gordon  ;  but  I  have  found 
out  the  truth  now,  and  I  see  clearly.     Can  you  forgive  me?" 

Barbara  smiled  a  little.  "  On  condition  that  you  forgive 
me  also,"  she  said,  holding  out  her  hand. 

Clyth  took  it  eagerly,  held  it  for  a  moment  tightly,  while 
words  seemed  trembling  on  his  lips.  Then,  checking  himself, 
he  rose,  and  going  to  her  side,  stood  with  one  hand  on  the 
back  of  her  chair. 

"  It  is  good  of  you  to  forgive  me,"  he  said  slowly  ;  "  I  cannot 
ask  for  more.  But  let  me  just  say  this.  Miss  Gordon,  and  then 
I  shall  never  presume  again.  The  words  I  spoke  to  you  that 
night  on  Balroney  were  true  then,  when  I  thought  they  were 
uttered  to  Miss  Bell's  assistant :  they  are  true  now,  when  I  know 
you  as  you  are.  I  loved  you  then,  and  I  shall  love  you — all  my 
life.  But  I  shall  never  trouble  you  by  prayers  or  protestations. 
I  am  a  poor  man,  and  you  a  rich  woman  ;  no  one  shall  say  that 
I  came  to  you  to  build  up  my  fallen  fortunes.  But  I  shall  think 
of  you  as  the  best,  the  sweetest,  and  the  bravest  woman  I  have 
met  as  long  as  I  live." 

There  was  silence  after  he  ceased  speaking,  and  for  a 
moment  no  sound  was  heard  in  the  room  but  the  tickling  of 
the  clock.  Then  suddenly,  in  a  very  small,  very  low,  very 
tremulous  voice,  Barbara  spoke. 

"  And  I — you  don't  care  what  /  think,  then  ?" 

In  a  moment  Clyth  was  down  on  his  knees,  and  had  eagerly 
caught  the  little  hand  resting  on  the  chair-arm  "  Barbara  ! 
What  do  you  mean  ?     Do  you  mean — you  love  me  ?  " 

"Oh!  couldn't  you  see?  I  loved  you  all  along,  I  think," 
cried  Barbara,  half-laughing,  half-crying  ;  and  the  next  moment 
she  was  in  his  arms,  and  the  dream  that  had  haunted  her 
through  her  illness  had  come  true. 

Long  after,  when  they  were  growing  a  little  accustomed  to 
this  strange  new  happiness,  Elton  said,  very  seriously,  as  he 
held  Barbara's  hand  against  his  breast : 

"  You  have  been  my  good  angel  in  the  past,  Barrable,  and 
you  are  going  to  be  that  all  the  rest  of  my  life.  But  for  you, 
I  should  never  have  seen  my  duty  towards  my  property  and  my 
tenants  ;  you  put  me  to  shame  when  I  saw  how  ready  you  were 
to  help  and  to  serve  your  neighbours.  Ah  !  Barbara,  how  we 
shall  try  in  the  future,  God  helping  us,  to  raise  and  brighten 
and  beautify  the  lives  of  those  our  poor  sisters  and  brothers 
around  us ! " 


THE  END 
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Result  of  the  "  Missionary  Hymn  **  Competition 
I  HAVE  been  disappointed  in  the  result  of  this  Competition. 
A  large  number  of  hymns  have  reached  me,  but  with  the 
exception  of  six  or  seven  they  are,  as  far  as  quality  is  concerned, 
below  the  average  I  expected,  three  alone  standing  out  as 
really  suitable.  I  am  sorry,  in  one  way,  to  have  again  to 
divide  the  prize,  but  pleased  that  there  are  three  competitors 
whose  hymns  for  various  reasons  are  of  about  equal  merit. 
I  deeply  regret  that,  owing  to  pressure  on  space,  we  have  not 
been  able  to  quote  the  hymns  in  full,  but  have  had  to  omit  two 
verses  of  each.  Instead  of  the  prize  ofifered,  a  copy  of 
Professor  Henry  Drummond's  "Tropical  Africa"  will  be  sent 
to  each  of  the  successful  competitors. 

To  Mr.  T.  McConnell,  Students'  Chambers,  Assembly's 
College,  Belfast,  for : 

Missionary  Hymn 
Ensign,  fling  your  standard  wider, 

All  the  world  let  see 
Christ  has  come  to  save  the  nations, 

Bearing  victory  ; 
Crown  of  thorns  His  head  adorning. 

Halo  shed  above. 
Brightest  star  of  all  the  morning, 
Conqueror  thro'  love. 


for: 


Lands  across  the  seas  in  bondage, 

Heathen  nations  all. 
Never  yet  have  seen  the  message. 

Heard  the  trumpet  call. 
Stir  ye,  stir  ye,  Jesu's  soldiers  ! 

Form  in  strong  array ; 
Cross  the  seas  in  mighty  numbers. 

Break  down  Satan's  sway. 

Hark  !  it  is  the  voice  of  angels ; 

Christ  will  soon  appear, 
Crowned  with  glory  and  with  honour, 

Wiping  every  tear. 
Hail  the  day  with  songs  of  gladness, 

Sunder  sorrow's  vail, 
Joy  shall  leave  no  room  for  sadness- 

Hail !  Redeemer,  hail ! 

To  Miss  E.  M.  Wrigley,  Wesley  Villa,  Rawtenstall,  Lanes 

Missionary  Hymn 

"Go  ye  forth  to  every  nation," 

Hear  the  risen  Saviour's  word  : 
"  Bring  the  tidings  of  salvation 

Home  to  those  who  have  not  heard  ; 
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Go  to  every  creature,  teaching 

Whatsoever  I  have  said  ; 
Go  ye  forth  and  heal  them,  preoching 

Jesus  risen  from  the  dead. 
Day  by  day  are  thousands  dying 

Who  have  never  heard  the  Word  ; 
Go  ye  forth,  and,  self  denying, 

Hear  your  cross  as  <lid  the  Lord. 
Hear  the  voice  of  Jesus  calling — 

C.illing,  Christian,  now  to  thf  e ; 
Hear  His  pleading  accents  falling  : 

Who  will  answer,   "  Ixird,  send  me"? 
My  readers  will  be  interested  to  know  that  the  writer  of 
the  above  hymn  is  only  sixteen  years  of  age. 

To  Mr.  F.  Hern,  Rowlandscastle,  Hunts,  for  • 
Missionary  Hym.n 
O  Ciod  of  Love,  before  Thy  throne 

With  graleful  hearts  Thy  people  bow ; 
Bought  by  Thy  Son,  they  are  'I'hine  own  : 

Wilt  Thou  not  hear  and  bless  them  now? 
As  heralds  of  Thy  wondrous  love, 

They  would  go  forth  all  men  to  tell 
Of  Christ  their  Ix)rd  in  heaven  above 

Who  loveth  all  their  fellows  well. 
Inspire  their  tongues,  their  hearts  inflame, 

Sustain  them  till  their  work  be  done, 
.And  all  men  bow  in  Jesu's  name 

In  every  land  beneath  the  sun. 

Ne.xt  in  order  of  merit  come  Rev.  G.  W.  Turner,  Mr.  H.  A. 
Burleigh,  Miss  M.  Dring. 

No.  2  Competition 
Result  of  ".Appreciation  of  our  Neighbourhood" 
Competition 
This,  judging  by  the  numbers  of  competitors,  has  been  a 
very  popular  competition  and  a  very  interesting  one. 

It  has  bristled  with  many  difficulties  ;  for  though  no  com- 
petitors shone  with  unusual  brilliancy  or  stood  out  beyond  all 
others,  yet  many  sent  in  good  papers  of  almost  equal  merit, 
and,  after  much  cogitation  and  thought  and  weighing  of  merits 
and  failings  and  other  tests,  we  have  found  that  five  competitors 
are  equally  deserving,  so  we  have  had  to  divide  the  prize 
amongst  them.  In  place,  therefore,  of  the  book  oflfered  last 
month  there  will  be  sent  to  each  a  copy  of  "  Making  the  Most 
of  Life,"  by  the  Rev.  J.  R.  Miller,  D.D. 

To  Mrs.  Holden,  The  Manse,  Hatch  Beauchamp,  for: 
An  Appreciation  of  Hatch  Beauchamp 

"  Far  from  the  madding  crowd,"  yet  within  easy  reach  by 
rail  of  Taunton,  lies  Hatch  Beauchamp,  "  the  prettiest  village 
in  Somerset." 

The  village  road  (to  be  dignified  by  the  name  of ''street" 
implies  pavements)  winds  between  cottages,  ivy-grown  walls, 
and  numerous  trees.  Scarcely  two  residences  are  alike :  here 
a  modem  villa  with  bay  windows  ;  opposite,  a  thatched-roofed 
farmhouse,  with  honeysuckle-covered  porchv  Down  the  hill  is 
the  Baptist  Chapel  and  Manse.  The  chapel  dates  from  the 
seventeenth  century.  Scarce  any  snow  has  fallen  this  season, 
and  so  many  are  the  evergreens,  one  hardly  knows  it  is  winter. 

We  ate  modern  enough  for  stieet  lamps,  lighted  when  the 
"  parish  lantern "  is  invisible.  No  longer  are  we  dependent 
upon  the  village  pump  and  the  showers  of  heaven  for  our 
supply  ;  after  years  of  agitation.  Hatch  has  water  "  laid  on.'' 

There  are  two  mansions  in  the  neighbourhood :  Hatch  Park, 
and  Hatch  Couit,  the  latter  a  fine  old  stone  house,  which,  with 
its  surrounding  woodlands,  its  deer  and  peacocks,  makes  a  pretty 
picture.  Just  behind  the  Court  is  the  Church,  which  is  old, 
but  in  good  repair.  In  the  churchyard  lies  buried  the  hero  of 
Rorke's  Drift. 

Away  to  the  east  the  hills  overlook  Sedgemoor.  One  wonders 
if  any  marched  to  their  doom  from  the  cottages  here  ;  even  the 
memory  of  the  event  seems  dead.  The  hospitality  of  Somerset- 
shire folk  is  proverbial.  Soon  all  night  long  the  nightingales 
will  be  singing.  Already  the  snowdrops  and  violets  arc  here. 
Presently  the  woods  will  glow  with  daffodils,  the  air  be  filled 
with  the  perfume  of  primroses  and  cowslips. 

In  their  season  the  marguerites  cover  the  fields  with  a  snow- 
like mantle,  and  honeysuckles  waft  their  scents  abroad.  The 
starlings  are  flying  in  wheeling  battalions,  r.nbbits  and  squirrels 
are  scudding  about,  and  over  the  hills  go  the  huntsmen. 

To  Miss  F.  F.  Jack,  The  North  Bar,  Beverley,  East  ^'ork- 
shire,  for : 

An  Appreciation  of  our  Neighbourhood 

Charming  to  me  is  Beverley,  with  its  quaintness,  quietness, 
and  beauty.  It  is  rich  in  antiquarian  interest  aiid  in  stories  of 
ancient  grandeur  in  byegone  ages  ;  but  that  which  delights  me 
most  is  the  air  of  serenity  and  repose  which  abides  here,  the 
possibility  of  feeling  "  far  from  the  madding  crowd." 

Beverley's  choicest  treasure  is  its  magnificent  minster, 
dating  from  A.D.  700,  and  unsurpassed  in  many  points  of 
beauty. 


Standing  beneath  it*  lofty  urches  a  ronrinion  of  iIm 
sublimity  of  Hue  worship  fills  the  kuiI,  ami  a  Mn*e  of  how 
really  "  our  little  seasons  have  iheir  day,  Ihey  have  their  day. 
and  cease  to  be."  And  instinctively,  whenever  I  stand  wilhm  the 
walls  that  unmoved  have  seen  centuries  pass  away,  there  ariMs 
from  my  heart  the  prayer,  "  Let  more  of  rcverrnce  in  u«  dwell  " 

Dear  also,  but  in  a  difTerrnl  way,  is  the  W>stwoo«l.  a 
glorious  expanse  of  five  hundred  acres  of  wiKxIed  upUnds,  hills, 
and  valleys.  I  especially  appreciate  it  when  pausinu  nome 
summer  morning  at  the  top  of  the  old  Roman  road  to  York,  lo 
gaze  on  the  scene  around.  Bathed  in  sunshine  and  clothed  m 
tender  green,  the  trees  while  with  May  and  the  grass  starred 
with  flowers,  the  Westwood  is  a  place  to  admire  ;  and  Ihc 
town  nestled  picturesquely  at  the  foot  gives  ihe  final  charm. 

But  my  warmest  appreciation  of  IJevcrlcy  is  on  some  ideal 
Sabbath,  when,  in  the  pause  between  afternoon  and  evening,  I 
wander  to  church  by  way  of  the  Westwood.  All  around  God  is 
seen  in  nature,  and  born  of  the  stillness  and  loveliness  thoughts 
of  the  Creator  steal  into  the  heart ;  and  wafted  gently  on  the 
evening  breeze  comes  the  sweet  chiming  of  the  minister  bells, 
carrying  to  all  God's  benison  of  peace. 

To  Miss  F.  E.  Matthew.s,  75,  Darnlcy  Road,  Gravescnd, 
Kent,  for  : 

A  Short  Appreciation  of  GRAvii.sF.ND 

Dear  old  Gravesend,  what  memories  cluster  round  the 
name  !  For  how  many  Londoners  can  recall  a  pleasant 
e.\cursion  taken  long  ago  to  this  once  popular  resort,  with  its 
famous  sign  displayed  on  every  hand,  "Tea  and  shrimps,  <>/." 

It  is  indeed  an  old  town,  for  over  the  market  is  inscribed 
"  Chartered  1268,"  and  Pepys  tells  in  his  diary  of  crossing  the 
river  to  Gravesend  "  to  enjoy  a  dish  of  shrimps." 

Then,  what  historic  associations  are  connected  with  the 
town  !  Gravesenders  can  prove  that  Queen  Alexandra,  "  Sea 
king's  daughter  from  over  the  sea,"  first  touched  English  soil 
here,  amid  great  rejoicing,  on  March  7,  1863. 

Then,  the  memory  is  still  fragrant  of  (ieneral  Gordon,  Com- 
mander of  the  Fort  1861  to  1870,  to  whom  a  fine  statue  has  been 
erected  in  the  Gordon  Memorial  Recreation  Ground,  facing  the 
river.  But  a  more  precious  memorial  is  what  is  known  as 
"  Gordon's  Comer "  in  the  Ragged  School,  where  on  Sunday 
evenings  this  great  Christian  soldier  would  gather  his  class  of 
ragged  urchins  round  him,  one  of  these  boys  chalking  on  the 
walls  of  a  neighbouring  street,  "  God  bless  our  Kernel." 

But  though  to  some  the  name  Gravesend  may  suggest  a 
place  of  departed  glory,  it  is  not  so.  As  the  Port  of  London 
the  town  still  boasts  the  motto  '^  Decuset tutamen'" — a  glory  and 
a  defence.  Modern  Gravesend  has  many  delights  :  the  river 
promenade  with  its  ever-changing  scenes  ;  Windmill  Hill, 
with  its  wonderful  panorama  of  river,  town,  and  country  ;  and, 
within  reach,  Springmead,  with  its  watercress  beds  ;  Cobbam, 
and  Gad's  Hill.  A  good  chalk  soil,  fine  bracing  air,  and 
ready  access  to  the  metropolis  make  it  a  desirable  residential 
town,  while  its  interesting  associations  and  delightful  surround- 
ings justify  the  claims  made  by  the  lovers  of  "dear  old 
Gravesend." 

-    To  Mr.  J.  A.  Ramsay,  Salem,  Bridge  of  Allan,  for  the 
following  : 

Appreciation  of  Bridge  of  Allan 

It  is  January  by  the  almanack,  but  one  forgets  it  is  not 
April.  The  trees  throw  their  delicate  tracery  of  twigs  against 
a  sapphire  sky.  Down  in  the  gardens  a  rhododendron  blooms 
audaciously.  Over  the  house-tops,  looking  from  the  upper 
town,  the  delighted  eye  roams  from  the  wooded  clifTs  of  the 
Abbey  Craig  to  the  town  and  castle-rock  of  Stirling,  and  thence 
across  the  castle  and  links  of  the  broad  Forth  to  Ben  Lomond, 
glittering  in  snow,  and  seeming  but  a  few  miles  distant.  It  is 
historic  ground,  too.  At  Stirling  Bridge  and  lUnnockbum 
Scotland  travailed  and  brought  forth  Independence.  From 
the  Wallace  Monument  seven  battlefields  are  pointed  out. 

Fifteen  minutes'  walk  northward  brings  one  to  the  heathery 
fringe  of  Sheriffmuir  and  in  view  of  a  noble  chain  of  Bens 
forming  the  /Mpine  horizon  to  aiichly  wooded  champ^iign.  An 
equal  distance  eastward  discloses  the  whole  range  of  the 
Ochils,  than  which  surely  no  hills  ever  showed  richer  colour- 
ing Rocky  Dunmyat  in  the  foreground  is  a  harmoiiy  of  pink- 
russet  bracken  and  golden-^recn  moss  ;  the  more  distant  hills 
are  a  delicate  blue.  .\t  their  bases  nestle  the  little  picturesque 
"  Hillfoots"  towns  ;  beyond,  the  Forth  rolls  its  tortuous  course 
to  the  sea. 

Bridge  of  Allan  is  in  the  centre  of  Scotland,  one  hour 
distant  from  Edinburgh  and  Glasgow  ;  it  is  really  a  suburb 
of  those  cities.  It  is  ^  splendid  base  whence  to  explore  the 
Trossachs  and  Highlands  It  is  delightfully  free  from  noise, 
and  hopelessly  respectable  \  

And  to  .Miss  \S.  H.  ROBERTS,  2,  Gipsy  Hill,  Upper 
Norwood,  S.E.,  for  : 

An  Apprkciation  or  Our  Neigh BOURHOot> 

It  is  a  grand  thing  to  live  within  sight  of  the  gtcitest  city  in 
the  world  ;  and  from  the  heights  of  Norwofxl,  on  a  clear  day.  « 
unique  view  of  London  can  be  obtained. 
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A  fine  panorama  is  spread  before  the  spectator  who  stands 
in  front  of  the  Crystal  Palace  ;  the  landmarks  of  the  city,  from 
the  Tower  Bridge  to  Westminster  and  Earl's  Court,  stand  out 
clearly,  and  the  northern  hills  rise  beyond. 

Norwood  is  a  healthy  suburb  on  the  outskirts  of  London, 
with  very  little  of  its  former  woods  and  fields  left.  A  relic  of 
old  days  still  survives  in  the  name  "Gipsy  Hill,"  but  that  is  all 
that  remains  of  the  famous  gipsies. 

One  of  the  prettiest  of  the  surrounding  districts  is  Dulwich, 
which  still  retains  in  some  parts  quite  a  rural  aspect,  although  it 
is  so  near  to  the  metropolis.  Its  beautiful  park,  old  picture 
gallery  (referred  to  in  "Alton  Locke"),  and  college  are  the 
chief  objects  of  interest,  and  always  repay  a  visit.  The  tired 
Londoner,  who  feels  distracted  by  the  city's  whirl  and  bustle, 
should  try  a  walk  through  Dulwich  village,  past  "  Pickwick 
House,"  by  the  woods  frequented  by  Robert  Browning  in  his 
early  days,  and  the  quaint  and  peaceful  old  almshouses,  and 
find  amidst  these  pastures  new  rest  and  refreshment.  It  is 
almost  impossible  to  believe  that  it  is  within  a  stone's  throw  of 
the  hub  of  the  universe. 

Croydon  and  Streatham  have  many  attractions,  such  as 
commons,  parks,  good  libraries,  and  shops  ;  also  trams  running 
out  to  the  Surrey  Downs. 

Norwood  has  been  chosen  as  a  place  of  residence  by  many 
celebrities  of  the  past  and  present,  and  has  beauties  of  its 
own  which  it  reveals  to  those  who  seek  and  are  capable  of 
appreciating  them. 

Next  in  order  of  merit  come  Mr.  A.  Grix,  Mr.  R.  Logan, 
Miss  M.  R.  Palmer,  Mr.  F.  Hern,  Miss  M.  C.  Hale,  Miss  E. 
Penfold,  Mrs.  Mitchell,  Miss  R.  Williams,  and  Mrs.  Hesketh. 


Answers  to  Correspondents 

E.  C.  AND  Others.— Thank  you  all  for  your  response 
to  "A  Minister's"  wish  for  complete  sets  of  The  British 
Monthly.  Nothing  has  been  decided  yet  A  reply  will  be 
sent  at  once  to  the  owner  of  the  set  selected. 

F.  H. — I  can  appreciate  to  some  extent  what  you  complain 
of;  but  often  it  is  those  who  have  really  most  to  write  about 
who  write  the  least  commendable  papers ;  they  are  very  apt  to 
rely  entirely  on  dry  facts,  and  to  be  merely  guide-booky.  In 
this  competition  I  did  not  require  information  merely  or  details 
of  places  of  interest  or  repute,  as  much  as  I  wanted  well-written 
accounts  of  the  place  the  writer  was  dwelling  in.  Many  corre- 
spondents, fortunately,  have  grasped  that,  and  some  of  the 
best  papers  I  have  had-  besides  those  here  quoted — were  on 
villages  that  celebrities  have  passed  by  and  where  life  is  almost 
at  a  standstill. 

PO-MPEV. — I  think  the  only  way  is  to  have  the  numbers 
bound  in  volumes,  regardless  of  the  serial.  One  correspondent 
tells  me  he  has  had  eight  numbers  bound  together,  to  make  the 
volumes  more  easy  to  handle.  1  agree  with  you  on  the  point 
you  mention  ;  it  would  be  very  advisable. 

G.  W.  T. — I  am  pleased  you  like  your  prizes.  Your 
Missionary  hymn  was  amongst  the  best,  but  lacked  the  spirit 
and  life  which  is  so  eminently  necessary.  I  am  surprised  you 
found  the  "limitations"  hampering.  Surely  a  hymn  should 
not  and  could  not  consist  of  more  than  five  eight-lme  verses  ! 

A.  M. — Your  hymn  had  a  good  deal  of  merit  in  it,  but  was 
not  sufficiently  distinguished  as  a  hymn  for  Mission  work.  It 
had  a  good  swing. 

E.  M.  W. — I  think  I  need  not  say  what  I  think  of  your 
hymn,  its  position  in  the  prize  list  answers  the  question.  It  is 
excellent. 

M.  D. — There  was  much  that  was  good  in  your  hymn,  but 
on  the  whole  it  did  not  come  up  to  your  usual  standard. 

R.  L.— Your  letter  and  paper  interested  me  greatly.  I 
quite  see  what  you  mean,  but  I  cannot  see  how  it  is  to  be 
avoided,  and  I  assure  you  that  really  it  matters  very  little.  The 
best  woik  often  comes  from  the  people  who  have  least  time  to 
expend  on  it.  One  other  point  you  must  bear  in  mind  too  :  those 
who  to  us  seem  to  have  most  leisure  and  the  greatest 
advantages  are  often  the  busiest  and  the  most  harassed,  and 
work  under  the  greatest  disadvantage.  This  I  know  to  be 
the  case  in  the  instances  you  mention.  Your  paper  pleased  mc 
much. 

S.  W. — I  am  sorry  I  could  not  answer  your  letter  privately, 
but  it  is  against  the  rules.  I  am  afraid  I  cannot  give  jou  any 
help,  and  very  sorry  I  am  to  say  it,  for  1  sympathise  with 
you  greatly.  You  say  you  have  consulted  doctors  with  no 
favourable  results.  If  you  are  near  a  good  hospital,  I  should 
attend  it  and  get  advice  and  treatment,  or  if  possible  consult 
a  specialist  at  one  of  the  London  hospitals.  1  do  think  your 
sufferings  are  largely  due  to  a  poor  and  unhealthy  condition 
of  the  blood,  and  that  if  you  took  tonics  and  blood  purifiers 
and  were  very  careful  as  to  your  diet  and  the  keeping  of  yourself 
in  a  thoroughly  healthy  condition,  you  would  go  far  towards 
overcoming  the  trouble.  Eat  plenty  of  watercress,  fruit,  and 
green  vegetables,  drink  milk  and  I'lasmon,  and  live  in  the  open 
air  as  much  as  possible.  Take  plenty  of  exercise,  but  do  not 
overtire  yourself.  Avoid  very  hot,  close  rooms,  and  sleep  with 
your  window  open.  ANSTICE. 


Things  Worth  Noting 

An  Interesting  Exhibition.— The  proprietors  of 
"  Ososilkie,"  Brightest  Lustre  Yarn,  have  asked  us  to  announce 
that,  owing  to  the  great  interest  that  is  being  taken  in  their 
Grand  Prize  Competition,  and  the  large  number  of  com- 
petitors who  have  sent  in  pieces  of  work,  they  have  decided  to 
arrange  with  a  few  well-known  large  drapery  concerns  to 
exhibit  in  their  windows,  for  a  few  days,  the  work  of  successful 
competitors  ;  and  by  doing  so,  they  will  give  to  those  com- 
petitors who  were  not  successful  in  obtaining  a  prize  the 
opportunity  of  seeing  the  class  of  work  that  secured  them. 
The  shops  at  which  the  work  can  be  seen  will  be  duly  announced 
at  the  same  time  as  publishing  the  names  of  successful 
competitors  in  the  Daily  Mail,  February  20.  The  proprietors 
also  state  that  they  will  be  placing  before  the  public  about  the 
middle  of  February  a  second  Grand  Prize  Competition  on 
similar  lines  to  the  one  just  concluded. 

The  New  Home  for  rR.\ME-FooD.— The  new  factory 
which  has  been  built  by  the  proprietors  of  Frame-Food — a 
preparation  which  needs  no  recommendation — shows  that  a 
building  need  not,  in  order  to  serve  industrial  purposes,  be 
a  hideous  mass  of  ugly  brick  and  an  eyesore  to  the  neighbour- 
hood. This  picturesque  building,  which  has  been  planned  and 
erected  by  the  well-known  architect  Mr.  T.  W.  Walker,  after 
a  design  by  Mr.  Charles  E.  Dawson,  represents  a  really 
serious  effort  to  build,  amid  humble  surroundings,  a  factory 
which  is  both  beautiful  and  hygienic.  The  interior  has  been 
built  and  furnished  with  great  forethought,  and  every  provision 
has  been  made  both  to  ensure  that  the  environment  of  the  food 
from  its  manufacture  to  its  delivery,  shall  be  absolutely  clean, 
and  that  the  comfort  and  accommodation  of  the  employees 
shall  leave  nothing  to  be  desired.  Among  the  many  privileges 
to  be  enjoyed,  when  weather  permits,  is  a  fine  breeze  and  a 
view  of  the  Surrey  hills  during  the  dinner-hour  from  the  flat 
roof  of  the  building. 

For  the  Toilet. — The  many  advantages  claimed  for 
Wright's  Coal  Tar  Soap  -  claims  which  are  no  vain  boast — 
render  it  a  toilet  preparation  which  no  house  can  afford  to  be 
without,  especially  where  there  are  children,  its  antiseptic 
qualities  are,  of  course,  its  most  important  properties  ;  and  for 
this  reason  it  is  a  most  desirable  soap  for  daily  use,  for  every  one 
will  readily  admit  that  prevention  is  far  better  than  cure.  Some 
people  have  a  dread  of  the  word  "  antiseptic,"  and  in  some 
cases  may  perhaps  be  prejudiced  enough  to  refrain  from  giving 
this  soap  a  trial.  They  are  much  mistaken  in  thinking  that  it 
leaves  an  unpleasant  odour,  for  it  is  most  agreeably  scented 
and  will  be  found  delightfully  refreshing  for  toilet  purposes. 
The  same  may  be  said  of  Wright's  Coal  Tar  Tooth  Paste, 
which  contains  the  valuable  properties  of  the  soap,  and  costs 
the  modest  sum  oi  \d.  per  tin. 

A  Pretty  Post-C.\RD. — T  he  picture  post  card  craze  has 
assumed  such  proportions  that  the  enterprising  advertiser  his 

taken  advantage  of 

it.  We  have  re- 
ceived a  charming 
little  card,  entitled 
"His  Private 
Secretary,"  from 
the  "Yost"  Type- 
writer Company, 
Ltd.  The  card  is 
not  defaced  by  any 
advertisement,  and 
on  receipt  of  a  stamped,  addressed  envelope  the  "\ost'- 
Company,  50,  Holborn  Viaduct,  E.C.,  will  send  one  to  any 
reader  mentioning  THE  BRITISH  MONTHLY. 
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The  Children's  Corner 

My  Dear  Little  Friends, 

I  have  several  nice  letters  to  print  this  month.  The  first 
is  from  Effie  Torrington. 

Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  thought  I  should  like  to  write  to  you.  The  other  day 
I  was  ill  with  a  cold,  only  not  in  bed,  and  my  brother  and  I 
had  such  fun.  We  invented  a  new  game.  It  is  called  "  Sick 
Dolls."  You  pretend  all  your  dolls  are  ill,  and  you  put  them 
to  bed.  Then  you  pretend  to  be  the  doctor  and  order  them 
medicine.  Making  the  medicine  is  the  fun.  Mixing  water 
with  paint  is  the  way  to  make  it.  You  must  get  old  medicine 
bottles,  and  you  can  stick  on  labels  of  stamp-paper.  My  doll 
Marie  Louise  was  ordered  ink  and  green  paint  mixed.  .She 
is  now  much  better.  I  wish  you  had  more  puzzles  in  "The 
Children's  Corner."  I  am  very  fond  of  them,  especially  of 
Square  Words. 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

Ekfie  Torrington  (aged  11). 

D.  Benson's  letter  comes  next.     I  am  very  glad  to  print  it. 
Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  have  been  wanting  to  write  to  you  for  almost  a  year, 
and  somehow  never  have.  I  really  mean  to  this  time  though. 
I  am  a  girl  of  nearly  thirteen,  and  go  to  the  High  School.  I 
have  only  been  there  for  a  month  or  two,  since  October,  but 
1  do  like  it  so  very  much.  I  think  there  is  a  great  advantage 
in  going  to  a  big  school,  don't  you  ?  One  learns  a  great  deal 
more.  We  have  to  work  for  a  good  while  every  evening  at 
our  home-lessons — two  hours  ;  but  I  get  a  lot  done  in  the 
preparation  times  as  well  as  in  the  afternoons.  My  desk  is  next 
to  a  very  nice  girl :  her  name  is  Muriel  Willoughby.  I  shall 
try  very  hard  for  the  English  prize  ;  but  it  is  so  very  difficult 
to  be  good  in  all  the  subjects  classed  under  English.  I  am 
very  weak  in  History  ;  I  somehow  can't  remember  dates.  We 
are  getting  up  a  scene  from  the  French  play  Les  Femmes 
Savantes  for  Easter  ;  but  we  are  only  just  back,  so  there  is 
plenty  of  time.  I  believe  I  am  writing  you  too  long  a  letter  ; 
but  I  was  always  fond  of  letter-writing,  and  hope  to  see  this  in 
the  "  Corner."     With  best  wishes  for  1905, 

Your  affectionate  niece, 

D.  Benson. 

William  Hill's  essay  on  "Natural  History"  is  very  good, 
and  it  was  most  kind  of  him  to  send  me  a  copy.  I  am  sorry, 
William,  but  it  is  much  too  long  to  print  here.  Many  thanks 
all  the  same. 

Bessy  Wiltshire  is  welcome  as  a  niece.  I  hope  she  will 
enjoy  the  new  school  she  mentions  she  is  going  to. 

Mary  Sinclair  sends  a  nice  little  letter  telling  me  about  her 
birthday,  among  other  things. 

My  Dear  Aunt  Matty, 

I  live  near  Lynniouth,  and  I  am  just  fourteen.  I  have 
three  brothers,  but  no  sister.  The  brothers  are  all  older  than 
me,  so  I  am  the  youngest.  My  birthday  comes  on  January  8th, 
very  near  Christmas.  It  is  rather  horrid,  as  it  leaves  such 
a  long  time  blank  and  then  the  two  come  near  together.  I 
had  the  very  nicest  present  you  can  imagine  from  father  and 
mother  this  last  birthday- a  little  bookshelf,  to  hang  above 
my  bed,  and  not  an  empty  one.  It  holds  four  books,  .ind 
mother  and  father  had  bought  Miss  Alcott's  "Eight  Cousins," 
"  Rose  in  Bloom,"  "Joe's  Boys,"  and  "  Moods  "  for  me.  1  was 
so  very  pleased. 

It  is  getting  late,  so  I  will  send  this  off,  hoping  to  see  it 
printed. 

Your  loving  niece, 

Mary  B.  G.  Sinclair. 

I  think  the  present  was  beautiful,  Mary.  The  books  are 
such  interesting  stories  too. 

In  reply  to  Mary  Tucker,  I  do  not  think  used  English  stamps 
are  of  any  value. 

Joyce  Bolton  will  find  many  nice  games  in  a  book  called 
"  What  shall  We  do  Now  ? " 

AUNT  .MATTY. 


National 
Waifs'  Association 

(DR.  BARNARDO'S  HOMES). 

Patron  :     HER     MAJESTY    THE    QUEEN. 

(0    Has  today   NEARLY    8,00O    BOYS    AND 
GIRLS  under  its  care. 

(2)  Isthc  UNOFFICIAL  WaifSocietyoVthe  WHOLE 

NATION  and  of  ALL  the  Churches.  The  children 
arc  placed  either  in  the  NONCONFORMIST 
Section  or  in  the  Church  of  England  Section, 
according  to  the  religion  of  their  parents. 

(3)  Has  a  Branch  or  Branches  in  almost  every  County. 

(4)  Freely  ADMITTED    3,827    fresh    CASES    in 

1904,  and  maintained  during  the  year  I0,950 
Children. 

(5)  NEVER  DECLINES  a  Destitute  Child,  even  if  it 

is  Sick,  Aflfiicted,  Incurable,  or  a  Helpless  Infant. 
Admits  Waifs  and  Strays  who  have  been 
REJECTED    by  every  other  Society. 

(6)  Has  under  its  care  Nearly  1 ,300  Suffering  Little 

Children,  being  more  than  the  aggregate  of  child- 
patients  in  FOUR  of  the  largest  Children's 
Hospitals. 

(7)  IS  FREELY  ADMITTING  78  new  cases  every 

week  from  all  over  the  Kingdom,  being  at  the 
rate  of  13  per  working  day. 

(8)  Has   always   from  900  to    1,000   BABIES   to 

maintain,  thus  constituting  the  largest  Infiints' 
Orphanage  and  Asylum  in  the  World. 

(9)  SEARCHES  FOR  and  SEEKS  OUT  Necessitous 

Children  in  the  Slums  of  all  our  Great  Towns. 

(10)  EARNEST    EFFORTS    are    unceasingly  being 

made  to  bring  all  the  young  inmates  to  a  per- 
sonal knowledge  of  Christ. 

(11)  TOTAL  ABSTINENCE  is  inculcated  as  a  life- 

long duty. 

(12)  Secures  to  the  offspring  of  NONCONFORMISTS 

Evangelical  Free  Church  Teaching. 

(13)  NO  ELECTION;   NO  WAITING  LIST;   No 

Money  Promise  needful ;  No  Barriers  on  account 
of  Age,  Sex,  Creed,  Nationality,  or  Physical 
Health.  Destitution  is  the  only  and  essential 
qualification. 

(14)  To  all  capable  of  LEARNING  TRADES  careful 

Technical  Instruction  is  imparted  ;  Twenty  dif- 
ferent Industries  are  being  taught  daily  to 
OVER  600  Young  People  in  the  Various 
Workshops,  etc. 

(15)  An  Organised  System  of  EMIGRATION  to  our 

Colonies  is  in  active  operation,  by  which  1 6, 1 60 
trained  children  have  been  successfully  placed 
out.  1 ,266  Boys  and  Girls  were  emigrated 
during  1904. 

(16)  Has     already     RESCUED,     TRAINED,     and 

PLACED  OUT  IN  LIFE  55,962  Orphan 
Waifs. 

(17)  /lowilldefraythe  wholecostof  EWIICRATINC 

ONE  CHILD.  ^16  will  maintain  .1  Healthy 
Child  in  the  Homes  for  one  year.  A  Suffering 
Child  costs  /30  per  annum. 

(18)  AT  LEAST  .£240  PER  DAY  is  required  for  Food 

alone. 
FUNDS  ARE  URGENTLY  NEEDED. 

BRASSEY,  President. 

WILLIAM  FOWLEIt  Treasurer. 

HOWARD  WILLIAMS,  Chairman  of  Council. 

THOS.  J.  BARNARDO,  Founder  and  Director. 

CEORCE  CODE,  Honorary  Secretary. 

Baakcrs-LONDO.N  a'ND  SOUTHWESTERN  BANK  : 
UNION  OF  LONDON  k  SMITIliS  BANK.  LTD. 
(PRESCOTTS  OFFICE). 

Head  Offices- 
is  to  26,  STEPNEY  CAUSEWAY,  LONDON,  E. 
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FREE  CHURCH  PUBLIC    SCHOOL. 

Full    Modem    Intprovetttentm. 

Headmaster, 

J.   H.  Haydon.  M.A.. 

Late  Scholar  of  King's  College,  Cambridge,  and 
Gold  Medallist  of  London  University. 


New  College,  London. 

Ubeologfcal  Staff  • 

Rev.  R.  VAUOHAN  PRYCE,  M.A.,  LL.B.,  D.B. 

(Prlncipan, 

Rev.  W.  H.  BENNETT,  M.A.,  Utt.D.,  D.D. 

Rev.  A.  E.  OARVIE,  M.A.,  D.D. 

Rev.  H.  T.  ANDREWS,  B.A. 


Intending  Candidates  for  Admission 
should  apply  without  delay  to  the 
Principal. 

The  next  Entrance  Examination 
will  be  held  at  the  end  of  June  next. 

Graduates  of  any  approved  University 
are  admissible  at  once  to  the  Theological 
Course. 

HOWARD  STAINES,  B.A.,   B.D., 

Secretary. 

Hampstead,  N.W. 


Stramongate  School, 

KENDAL,  WESTMORELAND. 

Established  by  the  Society  of  Friends^  1698. 

Well-equipped   Boarding-Scliool    for 
Boys  of  all  Denominations. 

HeadmasteF:  W.  SESSIONS,  B.Sc. 

Lofty  Class  Rooms,  Laboratory,  and  Lecture 
Room,  Gymnasium,  Museum,  Library,  Music 
Rooms,  Workshop.  Large  Playing  Fields. 
Electric  Light.  Swimming.  Grand  country 
district  forNatural  History  and  Cycling. 
REFEREES.— Sir  Wm.  Wedderburn,  Bart., 
M.P,  Gloucester;  Rev.  R.J.  Campbell,  M.A., 
London;  Rev.  John  Clifford,  M.D.,  D.D., 
London;  Rev,  A.  M.  Fairbairn,  D.D.,  LL.D., 
Mansfield  College,  Oxford ;  C.  L.Braithwaite, 
Esq.,  J. P.,  Kendal. 

Terms  from  60  guineas  per  annum.  , 
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Crown  8vo,  cloth,  3/6 

THE     LIFE 
VICTORIOUS 

Papers  on  Christian  Character  and  Conduct 

BY  REV.  HERBERT  WINDROSS 

As  the  quotation  on  the  fly-leaf  indicates,  this  book 
is  intended  to  reinforce  faith  in  the  conviction  that  "  all 
things  move  to  the  spheral  rhythm  of  love"  ;  that 
though  in  life's  pilgrimage  we  may  have  to  drink  the 
waters  of  Marah,  Elim  is  never  far  away  ;  and  that 
Divine  solicitude  provides  both  a  staff  to  lean  upon  and 
a  rod  for  defence  in  the  journey.  The  book  also 
teaches  that  the  provision  for  our  needs  is  "  good 
measure,  pressed  down,  shaken  together,  and  running 
over,"  and  that  the  Divine  will  is,  the  victory  both  of 
the  individual  and  the  church  in  life's  arena. 


CHEAP    EDITION. 


Classified  Gems 
of  Thought 


By  the  Rev. 

F.  B.  PROCTOR,  M.A. 

Royal  Svo,  cloth,  5s. 


" '  Classified  Gems  of  Thought '  is  one 
of  the  best  specimens  of  a  kind  of  hook 
which  to  many  is  very  useful." — Methodist 
Recorder. 

CHEAP    EDITION. 


The  Preacher's 
Dictionary 


By  E.  F. 
CAVALIER,  M.A., 

Rector   of  WrampHnghani, 
Norfolk. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 


A  Biblical  Conspectus  and  Compendium  of 
Religious  and  Secular  Thought.  Past  and 
Present.     Topically  arranged. 

648  pages,  with  Inttex.      Crown  Svo,  cloth,  6s. 

"  Cavalier's  '  Preacher's  Dictionary '  is  a 
book  of  sterling  value.  One  of  the  best  aids 
to  preachers  ever  issued." — British  Weekly. 

"  Mr.  Cavalier  has  put  together  many 
things  worthy  of  being  remembered  and 
studied."— 6)>^rfa/(?/-. 


HODDER  &  STOUGHTON,  27,  Paternoster  Row,  London,  E.C. 
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